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FROM  FERDINAND'S  ASSASSINATION  TO  THE  ARMISTICE 

THIS  work  does  not  follow  the  old  way  of  scattering  unrelated  war 
scenes  through  the  text  which  are  of  but  little  historic  value  and  mean 
nothing  to  the  reader  in  visualizing  the  Great  Campaigns,  Important 
Battles  and  Naval  Combats  as  to  tim^  itlaoe,  chnmologkal  order,  and  con- 
temporaneous  association. 

The  Editor  of  this  History  has  carefully  worked  out  a  sei-ies  of  Picture 
Charts  —  a  chart  for  each  yeai*  of  the  War,  with  one  additional  chart 
devoted  to  portraits  of  liie  World's  Foremost  Statesmen  and  Military  Stra- 
tegists, who  were  responsible  for  the  Military  and  Naval  operations  of  the 
Great  Conflict 

These  Charts  instantly  brinjr  l>efore  your  eye  a  Vivid.  Composite^  Pic- 
ture of  the  Concurrent  iiattles  raging  in  all  the  Great  War  Areas  on  both 
land  and 


As  it  were  —  you  stand  on  a  high  oninence  overlooking  the  World- 

Wide  arena  of  Carnajrc  vicwingr  the  Titanic  Struggles  in  eadi  theater  of 
strife,  simultaneously  taking  place. 

Thus  as  you  view  the  Mighty  Conflict,  the  Terrific  Battles,  and  Out- 
standing Events,  they  automatically  arrange  themselves  permanently  in 
your  mhtid,  just  as  each  State  of  the  Union  takes  its  proper  position,  and 
every  great  city  locates  itself  in  your  mind,  as  you  recall  the  map  of  the 

United  States. 

A  brief  survey  of  a  Chart  will  so  firmly  fix  the  great  events  in  the 
mind,  in  point  of  time,  place  and  association  as  to  make  the  descriptive 
text  fairly  bristle  with  life  and  interesL 

These  Cliarts  of  themselves  constitute  a  vivid  panoramic  history  of  the 
war,  which  will  prove  of  transcendent  value  to  the  reader,  enabling  him  to 
quickly  grasp  a  comprehensive,  organized  understanding  of  the  progres- 
sion and  association  of  the  great  events  of  the  War. 

For  example,  as  you  recall  the  first  Battle  of  the  Marne,  you  instantly 
sec,  through  your  mind's  eye.  that  the  Immortal  Battle  of  the  Marne  imme- 
diately followed  the  Bloody  Battle  of  Nancy,  where  Foch  so  signally  dis- 
tinguished himself.  While  these  two  great  battles  were  raging  on  the 
Western  Front,  the  Russians  on  the  Eastern  Front  captured  Lomborpr,  with 
100,000  prisoners,  and  the  Japanese  seized  Shantung  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Globe. 

Thus  the  Pictured  Chart  fixes,  not  only  the  time,  but  the  association 

of  events,  and  you  will  never  forget  that  these  three  great  events  took  place 
in  September,  1914.  The  chief  events  -of  an  entire  year  may  thus  be 
indelibly  fixed  in  your  mind,  instantly  recalled  when  reference  is  made  to 
any  particular  event  in  your  newspaper,  magazine  or  history  reading. 


With  eacA  event  on  the  Chart  v?iU  be  found  the  page  number  of  thB 
descriptive  text  m  the  volume. 
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Publishers'  Foreword 


THE  value  of  any  work  of  history  ia  measured  largely  by  the  intellectual 
equipment  of  the  Author,  the  aecuraey  and  mtthenHeity  of  his  data. 
The  Editor  of  this  volume  was  fortunately  /n  possession  of  a  bock- 
grotind  of  Europcnv  history  of  peculiar  advantage  in  undertaking  to  pre- 
pare the  story  of  the  Great  War. 

In  1910  (after  20  years  of  laborious  restarek)  he  brought  to  comple- 
tion, "Croswig  the  Centuries",  a  Synchroneous  History  of  the  World's  Civ- 
ilizafiov  —  extending  from  pre-hL^toric  times  dotvn  to  the  present  day  — 
illustrated  tvith  vizualized  charts,  on  which  ivere  pictured  the  great  events 
o  f  time,  arranged  in  their  chronxAogieal  order  and  in  their  eontemporaneona 
association,  century  by  century. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  stupendous  irork  Dr.  King  iras  able  to  enlist 
the  co-operation  and  collaboration  of  many  of  the  foremost  intellects  of  the 
Nation,  Eminent  Clergi/riK  n,  ddiege  Presidents,  Leading  Publicists^  Noted 
Historinns.  Srinititir  and  fulucatiowU  SpecioUsts,  representing  a  wide 
range  of  recognized  scholarship. 

Probably  no  book  of  modem  times  has  called  forth  stronger  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  from  prominMnt  scholars,  educational  leaders,  the  sec- 
ular and  religious  press,  than  waf^  accorded  to  this  publication.  "King's. 
Visualized  Ciiarts  of  American  History"  (extensively  used  in  public 
schools)  is  another  production  of  our  Editor.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
latter  work,  the  Author  had  the  editorial  assistance  of  Dr.  WilberF,  Gcrdy, 
author  of  Gordy's  series  of  School  Histories. 

In  1914  Dr.  King's  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  "Doctor  of  Letter^*  (Litt.  D.),  in  reeo^iUon  of  hie  reeeea^ 

work  in  history  and  other  literary  prodvrtions.  (Four  of  hie  previous  booke 
reached  a  sale  of  tiro  and  one-half  millian  copies.) 

In  view  of  Dr.  King's  familiarity  with  the  economic,  political,  and 
dipXomtttic  situation  in  Europe,  at  the  time  war  was  declared,  he  was  in  a 
particularly  favorable  position  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 
The  book  could  have  been  on  the  market  two  years  earlier  had  the  Editor 
been  wHUng  to  sacrifice  accuracy  and  completeness  for  quick  financial 
returns.  He  preferred,  however,  to  secure  the  full  truth  at  the  expense  of 
time,  and  build  a  book  which  would  stand  the  acid  test  of  critical 
comparison. 

This  work  embodies  numerous  original  and  unique  features  found  in 
no  other  history,  prominent  among  which  is  the  tabulation  of  the  "Order  of 
Battle",  showing  in  opposite  columns  the  numerical  strength  of  the  oppos- 
ing armies,  the  list  of  Generals  directing  the  respective  forces,  the  date  and 
))toee  of  battle,  in  every  campaign  and  mafor  enifagemmt 

Another  original  feature  is  the  separate  treatment  cutcofded  each  bat- 
tle under  a  system  of  striking  boxed  h  eadings,  the  frequent  USe  of  sub-head- 
ings, which  illuminate  the  text,  greatly  aiding  the  reader  in  visualizing 
the  «5b  and  flow  of  battle.  Thie  helpful  feature  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
many  histories  n-hich  present  an  endless  array  of  facts,  unrelieved  by  any 
captions,  to  aid  the  reader  in  distinguishing  between  different  phases  of  a 
great  battle,  or  dHermine  one  hatUe  from  another  in  on  extensiife  campaign, 

StiU  another  unique  feature  is  the  index,  which  precedes  the  narrative 
story  of  each  year,  arranged  chronologically  in  parallel  columns,  showing 
at  a  glance  the  events  taking  place  on  both  Western  and  Eastern  Fronts  on 
any  given  date,  ineludiiH/  foUo  of  dMer^pOife  text 
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CBOSSING  THE  CENTURIES  —  A  Siii«lc  Volume  Ubrarr  af  the  World's  HUtory 
KING'S  VISUALIZED  CHARTS  OP  AMERICAN  HISTORY  —  For  PmbUc  Schools 

The  History  of  the  World  War 

That  won  the  eulogistic  approval  of  the  Master  Strategists  of  Europe 
That  was  Awarded  the  Highest  Honor  within  Gift  of  the  French  Republique 
That  was  Critically  Revised  in  part  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Mercier 
That  Gained  the  added  Distinction  of  an  Introduction  by  Marshal  Foch 
That  discloses  in  Full  the  Paramount  Part  of  America  in  the  Great  Victory 
That  presents  the  Only  Complete,  Impartial  History  of  the  Epic  Struggle 
That  Covers  Europe's  War  with  Bolshevism  and  the  Turkish  Partition 
That  Reveals  Fully  the  Warfare  Waged  in  Ireland,  India,  Egypt  and  Turkey 
That  Discloses  the  Secret  Pacts  and  Diplomatic  Intrigues  of  European  Statecraft 
That  Includes  the  Epochal  Events  Throughout  the  Civilized  World 

From  Fenlinand's  Assassination  to  the  Disarmament  Conference 

THERE  Is  AN  Increasing  desire,  shared  universal  conflict  in  all  of  its  terrific  and 
by  millions  of  discriminative  readers  in  heroic  phases ; 
all  lands,  to  possess  an  authoritative,  A  History  which  should  concisely  describe 
conclusive,  impartial  History  of  the  World  with  vividness  and  accuracy  the  ebb  and  flow 
War,  complete  within  the  compass  of  a  single  of  every  campaign,  battle,  and  siege  waged 
volume ;  on  land  and  sea,  in  every  theater  of  the  most 

A  History  which  should  visualize  for  the    colossal  conflict  ever  waged  by  man,  since 
reader,  the  whole  stupendous  sweep  of  the    time  began. 
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Which  Describes^  Interprets  and  Visualizes 


A  HmOET  wliififa  should  interpret  the  hid- 
den strategic  purpoeei  underlying  all  those 

sudden  cyclonic  movements  of  gigrantic 
armies  on  10,000  miles  of  land  battle  fronts, 
and  those  titanic  sea  battles  fought  in  all  the 
uml  oQoibttt  azeai. 

A  WOBX  Which  Passed  under  the  critical 
acmtinsr  of  the  War  Department  oflidals  of 
Fkance  and  Belsiuni*  «ad  fhem  ap- 
proved for  accuracy,  completeness  and  im- 
partial presentation  of  facts. 

A  liUCiD  Narrative  of  the  gigantic  strug- 
gle, acclaimed  by  the  highest  court  of  mili- 
tary opinion  in  the  world,  as  the  meet  authwt- 
He,  aoeuxate^  impartial  and  informative  Book 
of  the  War  published  in  any  language. 

A  WoBX  or  Such  fidelity  to  truth,  fullness 

of  narrative,  and  unerring  accurate  as  to 
evoke  the  plaudits  of  that  illustrious  military 
genius.  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch. 

A  Work  Which  Was  annotated,  in  part, 
by  that  erudite  lion-hearted  prelate,  His  £mi- 
ncnoe,  Ifottier,  wiro  suspended  his 

9if)dmuuAM  duties  for  a  time,  to  give  this 
History  the  benefit  of  his  unequaled  knowl- 
edge of  the  scenes  attending  the  German  biH> 
rors  committed  in  Belgium. 

A  Work  Which  So  Enraptured  the  rul- 
ers and  statesmen  of  France  that  they  con- 
ferred upon  Dr.  King  the  hij^est  honor  for 
Utorsry  aehievement  within  the  gift  of  the 

nation — the  "Beaux  Arts  Medal"  of  the 
French  Republique — also  the  Municipality  of 
Paris  conferred  a  similar  honor  by  present- 
ing Dr.  King  with  the  great  "Medal  of  Paris" 
^fmr  distinguished  aeoomplishment. 

In  SVBMiniMG  THI  Pwor  pages  of  this 
history,  prior  to  publication,  to  the  test  of 

examination  by  the  highest  court  of  authori- 
tative military  opinion  in  the  world,  the  edi- 
tor was  actuated  by  the  sole  purpose  to 
ne^ect  no  opportunity,  avoid  no  test  which 
eoidd  avail  to  purge  the  book  of  any  possible 
deposit  of  error,  or  any  fault  of  judgment 
which  perchance  had  eluded  observation,  to 
the  laudable  end  that  the  book  should  take 
on  the  character  of  an  inerrant,  absolutely 
rdiaUe  Ifistory  of  the  most  momentous 
strugi^e  in  which  the  nations  of  the  eartti 
have  ever  engaged. 


It  Will  Be  Concbdbd,  we  assume,  that 

the  ultimate  test  for  accuracy  to  which  any 
historiral  work  of  the  period  could  be  sub- 
jected, would  be  the  concurrent  opinion  of 
those  Master  Strategists,  whose  military 
genius  availed  to  rescue  Christian  civilisa- 
tion from  the  peril  of  Prussianism. 

Theibs  Webe  the  Minds  that  conceived 
the  consummate  strategies,  planned  the  de- 
cisive campaigns,  controlled  the  every  move- 
ment of  those  colossal  armies,  noted  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  battle,  and  calculated  exactly 
the  sum  total  of  the  gains  or  losses,  in  eveiy 
operation  of  the  War.  They  alone  being  com- 
petent to  pass  upon  the  interpretative  Value 
of  any  history  of  the  conflict,  their  vei^ 
diet  must  be  considered  as  authoritative. 

Not  Until  More  Than  Three  Years 
after  the  Armistice,  when  linally  the  war 
archives  of  Europe  have  yielded  up  their 
most  important  stores  of  superguarded 

secrets  and  the  lips  of  diplomacy  have  lost 
their  reticence,  has  access  been  possible  to 
the  vital  facts  and  inside  oflicial  data  upm 
.  which  could  be  founded  an  authentic,  defniite 
and  complete  history  of  the  great  war,^ 

During  the  Entire  Course  of  military 
operations  an  impenetrable  veil  of  secrecy 

was  prudently  thrown  over  the  important 

operations  of  the  belligerent  armies,  conceal- 
ing the  truth  fiom  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Tn  the  Preparation  of  this  work  the 
labors  of  seven  years  of  painstaking  researcli 
and  verification  have  been  expended.  In  ad- 
dition to  specially  organized  sources  of  infor- 
mation the  author  has  had  available  for  his 
personal  use,  the  oflicial  documents  of  the 
countries  at  war,  the  ollicial  reports  of  the 
commanding  officers,  also  the  particular  ac- 
counts of  subordinate  generals  participating. 

The  Author  was  further  privileged  to 
traverse  the  entire  areas  of  the  Western  Bat^ 
tie  fronts,  accompanied  by  military  officials, 

to  check  up  the  army  positions  of  the  con- 
tending forces  and  gather  additional  data. 

This  Achie\'EMENT  in  American  author- 
ship, after  attaining  the  rare  distinction  of 
European  official  approval,  is  now  submitted 
to  the  American  people  for  their  verdict 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE  EDITOR  of  these  pages  has  undertaken  to  expose  to  the  American 
people  and  youth  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  History  of  the  Great  War  1914-1918. 

In  the  narration  of  these  fi^^er years  of  battles,  they  will  find  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  qualities  which  air  American,  British,  French,  Belgian,  Italian, 
Serbian  and  Roumanian  soldiers,  united  in  a  common  ideal,  displayed  constantly, 
with  steadfast,  faith  in  the  time  of  waiting:  Stubborn  Tenacity  in  the  days  of 
adversity:  Offensive  Spirit  maintained  unremittingly  in  the  final  battles,  until 
the  hour  when  the  foe  had  to  surrender. 

No  other  lessons  could  be  more  fertile  in  examples  of  Heroism  and  Moral 
Valor. 

I  approve  of  the  Editor's  undertaking,  which  has  been  executed  with  such 
care  and  completeness,  and  I  wish  for  this  history  a  wide  distribution  among  the 
English  speaking  people  of  every  land. 

FERDINAND  FOCH 
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tr  TTiis  rreliminary  chapter  fomprii**  >  concine  hiBtory  of  tht  PraMian  ruce.  from  iu  advent  on  the  Bhora  of  the  Baltic  .Soa. 
Armr  tlirr.jkfh  the  centuries.  revr«lin«  how  thia  barbaroua  warring  people  carved  Uiair  **»  to  Enpll*.  iUmImIIIS  tJWr  IntriBU« 
Mid  Evil  ambition  for  World  dominion,  and  praceeding  hijr  aUp  down  to  Auatrta'a  emrardly  vMawton  to  iUfloMrtia  »'>d  tha 
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HOW  GERMANY  LOST  HER  SOUL 



Once  an  Inspired  and  Honored  Member  of  the  Exalted  Family  of  Nations 
She  FeU  From  Grace  Through  the  Seductions  of  Prussian  Paganism 
Gcnnany's  Spiritual  Surrender  the  Supreme  Ethnic  Tragedy  of  the  Centuries 
Prussian  Barbarism  Traced  from  Its  Source  In  the  Land  of  Gog  and  Magog 
For  1300  Years  the  Prussians  Resisted  the  Influences  of  Christian  Civilization 
The  Last  Tribe  In  All  Europe  to  Abandon  the  Worship  of  Their  Pagan  Gods 
Prussia's  Duplicity,  Treachery,  and  Her  Evil  Ambition  to  Govern  the  World 
Prussian  Principles  of  Govamment  Absolutely  Opposed  to  Human  Liberty 
Spiritual  Betrayal  of  Germany,  the  First  Step  in  Prussianization  of  the  Planet 
Corruption  of  the  German  Mind  by  Atheistical  PhiloBophen  and  Historians 
Blasphemous  Teachings  of  Hegel,Fichte,Schlegel,  Nietzsche,  Triet8che,Bemhardi 
Germany  Finally  Renounces  Her  Christian  Ideals,  Reverting  to  Pagan  Savagery 
Prussia's  Diabolical  Plot  to  Exterminate  Christianity  Throughout  the  World 

And  Restore  Thdr  Ancient  Pagan  Worship  of  Odin  and  llior  Universally 

 «  

Tlic  Evidences  Presented  in  this  Chapter  Are  Drawn  Largely  from  German  Authorities 

THE  horrendous  World  War,  which  brought  martyrdom  to  Europe,  judg- 
ment to  Babylon,  woe  to  all  nations  and  liberty  to  half  of  the  enslaved 
peoples  of  earth,  was  essentially  a  spiritual  conflict,  a  collision  of  crucial 
concepts,  a  renewal  on  the  cosmic  scale  of  the  eternal  battle  between 
Christ  and  Antichrist,  Freedom  and  Tyranny,  Bible  and  Babel  In  its  every 
phase,  it  implied  a  challenge  flaunted  in  the  face  of  God  by  the  infuriate  foes  of 
Faith,  and  savagely  expressed  in  futile  assaults  upon  the  ideal  edifice  of  Chris- 
tianity. Hie  impious  challenge  was  accepted  and  its  authors  were  rebuked,  by 
an  irresistible  rally  of  the  host  of  Christendom,  united  in  defence  of  Faith,  Free- 
dom and  Fireside. 

Spiritually  considered,  the  sequential  victory  typifies  the  inevitable  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  Paganism,  of  Truth  over  Error,  of  Right  over  Might,  of 
Faith  over  Infidelity.    In  its  social  results  the  war  was  profuse  in  benefits  to  hu- 
k>  manity.   The  sore  shackles  were  removed  from  half  the  enslaved  races  of  earth, 
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How  Gennany  Lost  Her  Soul 


enabling  700,000,000  oppressed  peoples  to  emerge  from  the  depressive  gloom  of 
despotism  into  the  kindly  light  of  free  democracy.  Four  tyrannous  empires,  Uie 
inheritance  of  Babylon,  have  dissolved  like  douds  and  in  their  place  many  aspir- 
ing republics  have  risen.  Europe  is  apparently  relieved  from  the  blight  of  Islam 
and  the  fangs  of  the  Turk  are  drawn.  After  five  years  of  chastening  pain,  the 
world  is  undergoing  a  social  transformation. 

When  the  Gates  of  Hell  opened  wide,  in  the  summer  of  1914,  dooming  all 
Europe  to  a  flaming,  sulphurous  martyrdom;  when  the  Legions  of  Lucifer  out- 
poured upon  three  continents,  and  with  infernal  weapons  drawn  from  the  ar- 
senal of  Satan,  strove  to  conquer  or  destroy  mxankind;  when  a  million  happy 
homes,  in  a  myriad  of  cities  and  towns,  had  vanished  in  smoke  or  dust;  when 
thrice  ten  million  blameless  victims  had  been  offered  up  on  the  altars  of  Moloch; 
when  the  warring  skies  dripped  death,  and  the  seas  were  choked  with  drowned 
ahips ;  when  the  host  of  Christendom  had  gone  forth  to  give  battle  to  the  Beast 
of  Revelation;  and  when  civilization  had  been  saved  in  the  extremity  of  its  peril 
by  the  invincible  might  of  the  American  Republic:— even  then  the  world  had 
not  guessed  the  monstrous  design  which  filled  the  mind  of  the  German  Kaiser 
when  he  threw  down  his  gauntlet  to  Heaven  and  challenged  all  Christendom. 

Paganism  to  Supplant  Christianity 

A  fourfold  purpose  impelled  this  vainest  of  modem  despots,  this  new  Cali- 
gula, in  setting  loose  his  barbarous  hordes  of  Huns,  Vandals,  Turks,  Tartars  and 

Infidels,  to  work  destruction  in  F.urope.  Conceiving  himself  in  majesty  as  but 
little  below  Deity,  and  divinely  ordained  to  impose  his  will  upon  all  mankind, 
this  vicar  of  Odin  plotted  (1)  the  conquest  of  the  world,  (2)  the  Prussianization 
of  all  nations  through  the  media  of  German  Kultur,  (3)  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  (4)  the  restoration  of  the  cult  of  Prussian  paganism  with 
its  worship  of  Odin  and  Thor,  and  its  memories  of  the  abominable  rites  of  human 
sacrifice.  Apart  from  his  rapt  vision  of  a  Prussianized  planet,  peopled  by  con- 
quered races  newly  conformed  in  the  mold  of  a  common  Prussian  Kultur,  and 
with  all  mankind  paying  homage  to  him  as  to  a  lesser  Deity,  the  Kaiser  saw  him- 
self as  Uie  chosen  instrument  of  Odin,  the  pagan  '^hammer-god"  of  the  Baltic 
skies,  in  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  world. 

The  simple,  plastic  German  mind,  for  many  generations  past,  had  been 
gradually  prepared  for  this  reversion  to  paganism  through  the  blasphemous 
teachings  of  the  atheistical  philosophers,  historians,  pedagogues  and  publicists 
of  Germany.  Even  before  the  German  states  had  meekly  accepted  the  Prussian 
hegemony,  the  prime  obstacle  of  Christianity  had  been  removed  from  the 
general  German  mind  to  make  way  for  a  pagan  religious  tyranny  upon  which  the 
Hohenzoilems  might  base  their  civil  tyranny.    All  the  despotic  empires  of 
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antiquity,  from  Babylon  to  Carthage,  had  been  so  cemented.  By  estabUshing 
automatic  dominion  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  the  Prussian  pagans  hoped  ultimate- 
ly to  establish  it  in  the  civil  sphere,  as  their  predecessors  in  Asia  had  done 
Uixongh  all  antiquity.  The  people  were  first  spiritually,  then  politically  enslaved. 

It  was  essential  to  the  Prussian  purpose  that  Christianity  be  destroyed,  be- 
cause of  the  natural  and  historical  alliance  which  exists  between  Christianity 
and  Liberty.  Alone  among  the  religions  of  earth,  Christianity  has  ever  been  in- 
imical to  all  forms  of  tyranny,  has  ever  defended  the  weak  as  against  the  strong. 
Invariably  Christianity  has  stood  between  the  despotic  ruler  and  his  oppressed 
subjects;  invariably  it  has  upheld  the  democratic  ideal  as  against  the  autocratic 
Throughout  the  Christian  centuries,  every  state,  every  empire  founded  on  auto- 
cratic principles  has  discovered  in  Christianity  its  most  inveterate  enemy.  The 
^pnala  of  the  Middle  Ages, — that  marvelous  era  of  human  achievement, — dis- 
close the  gradual  emancipation  of  man  from  every  species  of  servitude  as  the 
influence  of  Christianity  became  more  penetrating  and  universal.  Contrariwise, 
the  history  of  Europe,  during  the  five  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
Renaissance,  reveals  the  mevitable,  startiing  spread  of  human  slavery ,  in  all  its 
aspects,  in  the  precise  degree  that  the  influence  of  Christianity  had  declined. 

The  Prussian  autocrats,  those  mad  Hohenzollems,  strove  to  destroy  the 
Christian  religion  because  it  stood  in  the  path  of  their  pagan  ambition  to  reduce 
all  mankind  to  a  state  of  hopeless  servitude.  They  could  not  hope  to  seduce 
the  civilized  world  into  wearing  the  pagan  yoke,  as  they  had  succeeded  in  debas- 
ing the  Christian  states  of  Gennany,  without  first  expunging  the  ideal  of  lib- 
erty from  the  minds  of  all  the  people.  But  with  Christianity  holding  aloft  the 
torch  of  liberty  and  guarding  the  freedom  of  the  people,  the  difficulty  in  realiz- 
ing the  Hohenzollem  ambition  proved  insuperable.  Evidently,  if  Prussia  was 
to  impose  her  irreligious  will  upon  all  mankind,  she  must  first  destroy  all  Chris- 
tian e\idences  and  beliefs.  Prussia's  hatred  of  Christianity,  therefore^  was  pri- 
marily political,  the  hatred  of  a  spiritual  doctrine  for  its  political  consequences. 
Other  na^ons— England,  France,  and  Italy— also  had  warred  against  Christian- 
itj,  though  from  a  different  motive.  They  challenged  the  Church,  they  threw 
down  the  gauntiet  to  God,  because  of  theur  mistaken  belief  that  Christianity  had 
altered  from  its  traditional  status  and  become  the  enemy  of  Liberty.  Prussia, 
on  the  contrary,  with  a  clearer  perception  of  the  true  facts,  struck  her  blow  at 
Christianity  because  she  recognized  in  it  the  eternal  friend  and  champion  of  Lib- 
erty, because  her  pagan  rulers  infallibly  knew  that  Liberty  could  flourish  on 
earth  only  when  supported  by  the  supernatural  strength  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

Phase  by  phase,  the  old  pagan  ideals  of  ruthless  force,  of  pitiless  warfare, 
were  instilled  into  the  mind  of  Germany.  So  complete  was  Germany's  debase- 
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ment,  50  years  ago,  that  Lord  Acton  declared:  "Christianity  is  abominated  in 
northern  Germany,  in  life  and  in  literature."  He  also  described  the  destruction, 
stone  by  stone,  of  the  Christian  edifice  in  Germany,  and  revealed  how  the  blocks 
of  stone  taken  from  the  Christian  temple  were  being  used  in  constructing  the 
pagan  Temple  of  Valor.  As  the  placid,  kindly  Germany  of  old— the  land  of  ro- 
mance, art  and  song— came  more  and  more  under  the  sway  of  the  pagan  Prus- 
sian corruptors,  Prussianism  stood  forth  as  a  complete  embodiment  of  the 
tyrannical  instinct  in  human  nature.  Since  the  Prussian  Beast,  and  his  philosoph- 
ical lackeys,  have  not  been  destroyed,  have  only  been  laid  low,  and  may  at  any 
time  renew  their  assaults  upon  Civilization,  it  will  profit  us  to  review  in  some  de- 
tail the  methods  by  which  the  atheistical  philosophers  gained  their  ascendancy 
over  the  German  mind  in  preparation  for  the  corruption'  and  coercion  of  all 
mankind. 


The  Spiritual  Corruption  of  Germany  by  Her  Mad  Philosophers 

Hot  of  Paganism  Against  Christianity  —  Gobineau's  Superman  — 

Nietzsche's  Blond  Beast  —  Worship  of  the  Prussian  State  — 

Fallacies  of  Hegel,  Fichte,  Treitschke,  Bemhardi,  Revealed 


THE  complete  surrender  of  the  German 
intellect  to  tho  wild  vagraries  of  the 
Prussian  philosophers  and  publicists, 
the  renunciation  of  the  Christian  religion 
by  the  leaden  of  the  people  and  their  prac- 
tical reversion  to  paganism,  bodies  forth  as 
the  most  amazing  spiritual  phenomenon  of 
modern  times.  The  whole  sweep  of  human 
history,  in  fact,  affords  no  parallel  to  the 
slavish  submission  of  this  highly  endowed 
people  to  their  pagan  Prussian  mentor. 

The  "philosopher"  Fichte,  in  1807,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  national  egotism  with  his 
definition  of  "Deutschtum,"  or  Germanism: 
"Germany  is  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
good  is  to  evil.  To  Germany  alone,  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  belongs  the  privilege 
of  expressing  the  trur  and  the  good.  Every- 
thing which  omanatos  from  other  j^eoples 
represents  nothing  but  error  and  evil.  In 
the  German  soul  alone  is  to  be  found  the 
sense  of  the  ideal,  combined  with  the  power 
to  realize  that  ideal  in  the  world." 

The  philosopher  Hegel  taught  virtually 
that  the  state  is  a  divine  incarnation,  super- 
ior to  all  earthly  authority,  to  be  worshipped. 


exempt  from  bondage  to  any  moral  law,  and 
posse.ssed  of  an  absolute  right  to  impose  its 
will  upon  weaker  nationalities. 

Nietzsche,  'the  mystagogue  of  Prussian- 
ism,"  who  spent  the  last  twelve  years  of  his 
life  in  a  madhouse,  but  whose  blasphemies 
are  nevertheless  held  to  be  Heaven-inspired, 
taujrht,  in  this  manner,  the  negation  of  the 
Golden  Rule:  The  cardinal  virtues  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  especially  the  emotions  of  mercy, 
self-sacrifice  and  pity,  indicate  an  inherent 
weakness  of  the  human  race.  Moreover,  the 
physically  strong,  in  their  offices  of  kindnes.s 
and  helpfulness,  are  wasting  energies  that 
can  be  put  to  better  use.  The  Christian  law 
which  bids  us  share  each  osier's  burdens, 
must,  (hcarefore,  be  regarded  as  obsolete. 
The  strong  man  must  bo  preserved  at  all  haz- 
ards in  order  to  advance  the  human  race. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  for  the  weak 
man;  he  should  be  destroyed.  Conscience 
should  not  be  permitted  to  interfer«  with  sue* 
cess,  tiier^y  preventing  the  evolution  of  the 
super-man,  who  is  neither  to  be  constrained 
by  duty,  nor  restricted  by  law.  "living  his 
life  beyond  good  and  evil" — or,  in  plain 
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wonls,  in  disobedience  to  the  laws  d  God. 

Thou^  most  of  Nietzsche's  blasphemies  are 
unquotable,  yet  the  vaporings  of  this  poor 
stricken  paranoiac  are  esteemed  as  Heaven- 
inapired  in  Germany  (and  by  some  Amer- 
ican eoUete  ivrofessors*  "educated"  in  Ger- 
many, as  well),  he  being  regarded  as  a  pro- 
phet, and  his  books  "sharing  with  Homer  and 
Goethe,  a  place  in  the  knapsack  of  every  Ger- 
man soldier.** 

Treitschke,  the  foremost  historian  and 
Ifaehiaveili  of  Germany,  justified  national 

conquest  in  these  words:  "It  is  immoral  if 
a  state  does  not  strive  to  extend  its  power, 
if  such  extension  is  required  by  an  expand- 
ing population.  Nations  must  never  allow 
tiienuidves  to  be  Iwund  by  treaty  diligatlons 
wiiich  endanger  the  existence  of  the  state  or 
are  a  disadvantage  to  it." 

With  such  monitors  to  guide  them,  the  Ger- 
man statesmen  had  no  compunctions  in  tear- 
ing up  a  certain  "scrap  of  paper." 

GesMial  Bernhardi  taught  that  "war  is  not 
only  a  law  of  nature,  but  a  necessary  means 
to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  War  is 
good  because  it  regenerates  a  race  and  always 
exercises  a  renovating  influence."  It  will  be 
perceived  that  it  is  only  a  short  step  from 
sodi  a  doctrine  to  Nietssehe^s  atrocious 
tiieor>',  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  strong  to 
exterminate  the  weak,  and  that  the  highest 
wisdom  consisted  in  the  renunciation  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  Naturally,  the  "strong  race," 
whose  evident  destiny  called  it  to  this  work 
of  CKtermination,  was  the  Germanic  or  shall 
we  say,  the  Vandal  race. 

Ceaflittt  Between  Christ  and  Vior 

The  conflict  between  Christ  and  Thor,  be- 
tween Christianity  and  paganism,  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  these  deluded  philos- 
ophers. Hegel  was  the  first  to  pave  the  way 
with  his  theory  that  divinity  on  earth  was 
embodied  in  the  state  and  that  development, 
not  of  religion,  morality,  or  justice,  but  of  the 
states  was  the  object  of  all  laws.  The  glori- 
fication of  the  state  included  of  necessity  the 
sacrifice  of  the  individual,  and  this  ideal  has 
been  carried  out  with  ruthless  force  in  Ger- 
many. From  the  sacrifice  of  citizens  of  Ger- 
many, *^or  the  good  of  the  state,"  to  the 
similar  sacrifice  of  the  dtisens  of  other  na^ 


tions»  was  but  a  log-ical  step  in  the  German 
philosophic  mind.  Hence  for  the  Prussian- 
Vandal,  international  laws  were  not  binding. 

PsffHiism  VBL  Christianity 

The  next  step  was  to  prepare  the  credul- 
ous mind  of  Germany  for  the  proposed  tran- 
sition from  Christian  to  pagan  worship,  in 
the  Nietzschean  manner,  of  which  Professor 
Cramb  is  the  rapt  interpreter :  "It  is  impera- 
tive that  tiie  Goman  mind  diouM  recall  that 
creative  role  in  rdigion,  whidi  the  whole 
Teutonic  race  abandoned  fourteen  centuries 
ago.  They  conquered  Rome,  but  dazzled  by 
Rome's  authority,  they  adopted  the  religion 
and  the  culture  of  the  vanquished.  Judea  and 
Galilee  struck  Germany  in  the  splendor  and 
heroism  of  her  prime.  Germany's  own  deep 
religious  instinct,  her  native  pcnius  for  reli- 
gion, was  averted,  stunted,  thwarted.  But 
having  once  adopted  the  new  faith,  she  strove 
to  live  that  faitii,  and  for  more  than  thirty 
generations  she  has  struggled  and  wrestled 
to  see  with  eyes  that  were  not  her  eyes,  to 
worship  a  God  that  was  not  her  God  (Odin), 
to  live  ^vith  a  world  vision  that  was  not  her 
vision,  to  strive  for  a  Heaven  that  was  not 
her  Heaven  (Valhalla) .  Yet  with  what  chiv- 
aliy  did  not  Geroiany  throw  herself  into  the 
great  Crusades.  And  whilst  her  Crusaders, 
front  to  front  with  Islam,  burst  into  passion- 
ate denials  and  set  Mahomet  above  Christ,  or 
in  exasperated  scorn  do^ded  all  religion,  her 
great  thinkers  and  mystics  led  her  steadily 
toward  the  serener  heights,  where  knowledge 
and  faith  dissolve  in  vision,  and  ardour  is  all. 

"The  17th  century  flunpr  off  Rome.  The 
18th  century  undermined  Galilee  (Christian- 
ity) itself,  and  Mdth  the  opening  of  the  20th 
century  Germany  is  reunited  to  her  pristine 
genius,  her  creative  power  in  religion  and  in 
thought.  Must  Germany  submit  to  this  alien 
creed  derived  from  an  alien  clime?  Must  she 
forever  confront  the  ages,  the  borrower  of 
hor  rdigion,  her  own  genius  for  religion 
numbed  and  paralyzed  f 

Nietzsche,  the  madman,  "clearing  away 
the  accumulated  rubbish  of  1200  years,"  at- 
tempts to  ".set  the  German  imagination  back 
where  it  was  with  the  Goths,  Alaric  and 
Theodoric,  fortified  by  the  experience  of 
twelve  centuries  to  confront  the  darknew  of 
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pa^nism  unaided,  onappaUed,  triumphant, 

great  and  free." 

This  mad  plea  for  the  restoration  of  pag- 
anism, "after  the  accumulated  rubbish  of 
Christianity  has  been  deared  away/'  was 
taught  in  the  universities  and  carried  in  the 
knapsacks  of  the  same  pitiless  German  sol- 
diers that  crucified  babies  in  Belgium,  burned 
villagers  alive,  ravished  women,  dragged 
thousands  of  girls  and  women  into  worse 
than  slavery,  and  oonunitted  such  atrodtieB 
as  the  hordes  of  Genfl^s  Khan  periiaps  never 
contemplated. 

Listen  to  Nietzsche's  blasphemous  parody 
of  the  Beatitudes  and  say  if  the  German  race 
that  iiails  him  as  a  prophet  has  not  indeed 
lost  its  sonlt  "And  ye  have  heard  men  say, 
'Blessed  are  flie  Peacemakers,'  but  I  say  unto 
you,  'Blessed  are  the  war-makers,'  for  they 
shall  be  called,  if  not  the  children  of  Jehovah, 
the  children  of  Odin,  who  is  greater  than 
Jehovah." 

The  World's  Destiny  Dreads  on  Gemuy 

Thb  credulous  philosophers  of  Germany 

have  always  conceived  that  the  destiny  of  the 
Teuton  is  the  destiny  of  mankind,  since  he 
alone  is  fated  to  realize  all  possible  develop- 
ments which  other  races  have  singly  realized 
in  torn.  Sdilegd  declared  that  the  imporish- 
able  word  of  Divine  Revelation  is  reborn  in 
Germany  for  the  whole  world,  and  only  in 
Germany  can  it  find  its  final  and  complete 
manifestation. 

Fichte,  in  his  Discourses,  wrote:  "Races 
yet  unborn  implore  you,  the  stranger  in  far- 
off  lands  entreats  you,  tiiey  and  all  tlie  ages 
of  humanity  throughout  the  future  have 
faith  in  you,  and  imploi-e  you  to  jjuard 
against  any  possibility  that  in  the  great  con- 
federation of  a  new  humanity,  the  memiier 
which  it  the  oMst  essential  to  its  ffxistence 
shonld  disappear.  They  must  not  search  for 
you  in  vain,  when  they  need  your  counsels, 
your  example,  your  help.  You  it  is  to  whom, 
among  all  modern  nations,  the  seeds  of  hu- 
man perfection  have  been  entrusted  and  to 
whom  has  been  given  the  first  place  in  de- 
vdoping  them.  If  you  succumb,  humanity 
succumbs  with  you,  and  all  hope  of  any  fn- 
ture  renovation  will  be  lost." 


Germany  the  Guiding  Star  ol  Hnnanlij 

The  philosophy  of  history  and  human  fate 
which  Fichte  expounded  was  based  on  a 
theory  of  "Heroes,"  who  alone  are  living 
souls,  and  who  truly  act ;  from  generation  to 
generation,  they  arise  and  dower  their  age 
witii  some  ever  new  and  ever  stimulating 
representation  of  Eternal  Ileality,  whose  es- 
sence is  one  throughout  the  ever-changing 
forms  that  reveal  it.  At  a  stroke,  they  sweep 
away  all  the  shams,  all  the  dead  forms  ex- 
tinct Ufe  has  left  behind;  they  are  drawn  ir- 
resistibly to  the  true,  under  the  impulse  of  a 
law  of  their  Ix^ing,  which  is  a  force  of  Na- 
ture. They  are  the  guiding  stars  of  human- 
ity, the  seers  whose  appointed  task  is  to  guide 
its  steps;  thdr  rights  are  absolute,  for  in  a 
world  of  the  Uind,  they  alone  are  gifted  with 
vision.  The  swarms  of  mediocre  men  live 
only  on  the  external  plane,  on  the  outskirts 
of  life/  among  shams  and  illusions,  mumbling 
their  wom*out  shibbdeHui,  tiM  empty  sheila 
of  past  flgdstsnce.  To  work  his  will  on  these 
human  swarms  is  the  duty  of  the  sacred 
prophet,  for  his  rights  are  divine,  and  to 
them  none  other  can  be  opposed.  What  these 
seers  are  among  men,  Gcraiany  is  among  nai- 
tkms.  Her  dear  vidon  confers  upon  her  a 
right  to  supremacy  over  all  other  races,  in 
the  domain  of  action  as  in  that  of  philosophy. 
Her  sons  alone  can  gaze  with  undazzled  eyes 
in  all  things  and  see  their  reality  unchanged. 
Her  inspired  minds  communicate  directly 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  the  eternal 
will  which  organizes  all,  divining  its  hidden 
designs.  Her  intuition  illuminates  the  es- 
sence of  all  things,  even  the  enduring  realities 
which  constitute  ^e  foundations  of  all  life. 
The  German  soul  alone  has  torn  asunder  the 
veils  that  hide  the  inner  realities  of  past  and 
present  civilizations,  has  revealed  or  ex- 
pounded the  living  ideas  which  have  brought 
tiiem  into  being,  the  living  germ  of  truth 
wliich  has  given  them  strength  to  endure  and 
at  all  times  has  marked  out  on  what  lines 
man's  progress  is  possible.  The  German  peo- 
ple, therefore,  are  "the  chosen  race,"  and 
Germany,  "the  mother  of  the  inspired,"  has 
a  sacred  misdon  before  wliicli  all  men  must 
bow  and  to  wliich  they  can  oppose  '*no  rij^t, 
no  liberty,  no  thought."  It  is  Germany's 
duty  to  impose  her  will  on  all  mankind;  for 
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she  is  the  predestined  guide  of  all  the  world. 
To  oppose  the  fulfillment  of  this  destiny  is 
treason  against  God  himself." 

Gsnwuiy  As  the  "Holy  Ghost  of  Europe** 

The  poet  Wolfskehl  developed  this  theme 
still  further,  declaring:    "It  is  the  life  or 

death  of  the  soul  of  Europe  we  are  fighting 
for.  Your  accomplices  arc  sinning  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  Europe.  We  are  fighting  the 
battle  of  all  manlcind,  for  the  whole  world, 
litis  war  comes  from  God  Almighty.  It  is 
the  Dhine  in  humanity  which  is  at  stake; 
not  our  existence  akme,  but  that  of  Europe* 
is  imperilled." 

The  "Appeal  to  Europe"  of  the  masters  of 
hii^ier  edoeatioa  in  Gemuoiy,  issued  in  Octo- 
her,  1914,  signed  by  fifty-three  Universities, 
and  containing  32,000  signatures,  declared: 
"We  are  absolutely  convinced  that  the  future 
of  all  European  Kultur  depends  on  the  vic- 
tofy  of  our  militarism.'* 

FantbeisBi  of  the  Germans 

The  pagan  idealists  of  Germany,  and  the 
pagan  philosophers  and  historians  as  well,* 
have  ever  been  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  the 
piovitoitial  mission  of  the  German  race. 
Whenever  the  "old  good  God  of  the  Ger- 
mans," meaning  Odin,  willed  the  chastise- 
ment of  any  nation,  the  predestined  instru- 
ment of  these  chasten ings  invariably  was  a 
German.  The  unsullied  heroism  of  the  Ger- 
man could  regenerate  llie  weak  and  corrupt 
races.  In  the  pantheon  of  Germany,  tiie 
highest  niches  of  fame  were  reserved  for 
those  barbarous  instruments  of  Odin,  who 
liad  chastised  the  Roman  Empire — Varus, 
who  had  annihilated  the  legions  of  Csesar; 
Verdngetorix,  Hermann,  Alaric  the  Goth, 
and  finally  Martin  Luther,  the  Refoi  niiT,  who 
had  chastis(Hl  the  Catholic  Church.  Thus,  in 
the  philosophy  of  history,  the  Teuton  con- 
sidered himself  as  the  soldier  of  the  "old  good 
God  of  Germany,"  and  whenever  s  work  of 
magnitude  was  to  be  performed,  it  was  a 
Gcnnan  who  was  divinely  assigned  to  the 
task. 

With  this  conception  grew  a  violent  hos- 
tility to  Christianity.  The  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  musicians  of  Germany— notably 
Wagner  in  recent  years— -rediscovered  the 


gods  of  the  German  soil,  exalted  the  mythical 

heroes  of  Germany,  and  passionately  de- 
clared that  the  "delusions  of  Christianity" 
could  never  dispel  German  regard  for  pagan 
gods. 

War  Is  the  Law  of  (MNn 

To  strive  is  Germany's  destiny;  her  mis- 
sion is  war.  The  spirit  of  valor  infuses  the 
literature  of  Germany;  it  fills  the  pages  of 
the  Eddas,  the  wild  legends  of  the  Nibelun- 
genlied,  the  rhapsodies  of  Nietssdie,  tiie  sn- 
nals  of  the  feudal  barons  and  early  kings  of 
Germany;  it  represents  to  their  minds  the 
will  of  the  Universe ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  law  of 
Odin.  Acceptance  of  this  law  of  ceaseless 
strife  is  proof  of  the  nobility  of  race;  rejec- 
tion of  tills  mandate  can  result  only  in  na- 
tional degeneracy.  The  Religion  of  Valor 
not  only  implies  regeneration,  is  not  merely 
a  duty  towards  one's  self  and  Odin ;  it  is  an 
end  in  itself.  It  creates  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Strong,  the  masterB  of  the  earth,  and  its 
ethics  are  not  those  of  Christ,  but  of  Odin. 

Be  PttflcM,  Urges  Nietisdie 

The  gospel  of  Nietzsche  also  carried  the 
doctrine  that  war  is  the  natural  state  of  the 

noble  soul.  "Ye  shall  love  peace  as  a  means 
for  new  wars,  and  a  short  peace  bettor  than 
a  long  one.  I  do  not  counsel  you  peace  but 
victory.  Let  your  work  be  a  conflict,  your 
peace  a  victory.  A  good  cause,  you  say,  hal- 
lows war.  But  I  say  unto  you,  a  good  war 
hallows  everj-thing." 

Pity  and  weakness  were  the  superlative 
vices,  as  courage  was  the  supreme  virtue. 
"What  is  right,  you  ask?  To  be  brave  is  to 
be  rii^t.  War  and  courage  have  done 
greater  things  than  the  love  of  (me's  neigh- 
bors. Tt  is  not  your  pity  but  your  valor 
which  has  hitlierto  saved  the  victims.  Be- 
hold the  new  law,  my  brethren,  that  I  lay 
down  for  you:  Be  pitiless.  Who  shall  attain 
to  anything  gi-eat,  who  does  not  feef  the 
power  and  the  will  to  inflict  great  suffer- 
ings?" 

War,  in  the  German  mind,  is  more  than  a 
mere  effort  in  heroism ;  it  is  obedience  to  the 
will  of  Odin,  the  "hammer  god." 

Darwin  Helps  Cormpt  Germany 

Trb  gullible  German  mind,  released  from 
the  safe  moorings  of  Christian  faith,  and  set 
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adrift  in  the  ocean  of  infidelity,  was  easily 
swayed  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  that  pre- 
vailed. Thus,  in  1859,  the  national  vanity 
was  flattered  by  Charles  Darwin's  evolution 
fallacies,  filched  in  the  general  from  ancient 
Gredc  and  modem  Gallic  sources.  The  Ger- 
man mind  cag'crly  enibracod  tho  Darwinian 
notion,  as  yet  unpruved,  of  tho  proserx'ation 
of  favored  races  in  the  struggle  for  life,  by 
the  law  of  natural  selection.  This  theory  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  evolution 
of  the  stronger,  seemed  to  confirm  the  na- 
tional tradition  that  Ciorniany  was  the  race 
so  favored  and  destined  to  sway  the  world. 
The  apparent  challenge  to  Qiristian  revda- 
tioo,  implied  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
also  pleased  the  dominant  minds  of  Ger- 
many, which  had  discarded  Christianity  in 
favor  of  the  religion  of  ruthless  war,  or  sheer 
paganism. 

Couit  GoUncaa's  *Tair  Aryan**  Fsllades 

Anotheb  alien,  Count  de  Gobineau  of 
France,  still  further  corrupted  the  German 
mind  by  putting  forth  a  book  on  the  "Ine- 
quality of  Races"  in  courage,  mastery,  intel- 
lect and  culture.  Gobineau  sought  to  prove 
that  the  laws  of  heredity  are  the  sole  laws 
of  progress;  in  race  alone  is  to  be  found  the 
key  to  national  mastery  and  achievement. 
Solely  by  the  accident  of  birth  is  a  man  of 
any  race  fitted  for  leadership.  The  well- 
born man  is  oititled  to  rule;  for  as  man  is 
above  the  brute^  so  is  tlie  aristocratic  class 
above  the  masses.  The  black  and  yellow 
races  are  vastly  inferior  to  the  whites,  in 
whom  reside  all  virtue,  intellect,  beauty,  re- 
finement, vigor,  art,  and  capacity  of  the 
highest  order.  Hence,  the  purer  the  white, 
the  more  inevitable  is  his  mastery  of  the 
world.  Now,  the  Teuton  and  the  Scanda- 
navian,  being  the  purest  white  or  Aryan 
race*  left  on  earth,  are,  therefore,  by  right 
entitied  to  compel  their  mastery  upon  the 
world.  Compared  to  than,  all  other  races 
are  fitted  only  for  slavery.  But,  alas,  the 
white  race,  by  intermarriage,  has  degen- 
erated into  half  breeds,  and  the  world  is 
hopelessly  destined  to  decline  to  a  state  of 
democracy  in  which  the  aristocratic  qualities 
of  valor,  refinemoit,  taste,  initiative,  and  in- 
vention will  be  suppressed.  Had  the  "fair 


Aryan"  races  been  developed  by  intensive 
brcodingr,  as  are  race  horses,  there  might 
liave  been  evolved  in  Germany  an  aristocra- 
tic class,  but  it  is  now  too  late  for  such  a 
blessed  caste  to  arrive.  Civilisation  is 
doomed  to  expire  as  a  democracy! 

Enter  Nietzsche's  "Blond  Beast*' 

Count  de  Gobineau's  biological  theories 
intrigued  the  disordered  mind  of  the  Polish 
Jew,  Frederick  Nietzsche,  who  posed  as  a 
German,  Nietzsche,  who  "lived  in  debauches 
of  intellectual  ecstacy,"  accepted  without  res- 
en-ation  the  doctrines  of  Darwin  and  Gob- 
ineau, and  from  them  he  evolved  a  new  "gos- 
pel*' which  Germany  avidly  sdzed  upon. 
Darwin,  having  hinted  his  belief  that  a  race 
will  finally  bo  evolved  greatly  superior  to  any 
existent  race,  Nietzsche  gave  that  predes- 
tined race  a  name — the  Overman.  Gobin- 
eau's '*fair  Aryan"  he  renamed  the  "Blond 
Beast"  As  both  these  t^'pes  are  to  be  wholly 
the  products  of  evolution,  they  must  not  be 
hampered  in  their  progress  upward,  by  the 
superannuated  morality  of  the  old  religion. 
•  "Christ  is  dead,"  therefore  we  must  discard 
all  diristian  doctrines  as  worthless.  In  the 
place  of  the  old  morality,  we  shall  have  s 
Brute  Morality,  the  Religion  of  Valor,  where- 
by the  Overman  is  to  form  a  master  caste  of 
European  Aryans,  chiefly  German,  who  will 
set  up  a  new  Kultur  from  which  Christianity, 
the  "Slave-religion,"  will  be  eliminated.  The 
slave  races  must  bow  down  to  the  Overman 
and  the  Blond  Beast;  while  the  Religion  of 
Valor,  in  which  there  is  to  be  no  room  for 
mercy  and  pity,  is  to  supplant  Christianity. 
Finally,  the  Overman  is  to  evolve  into  the 
Superman,  a  product  of  the  "fair  Aryan" 
race  developed  upon  eugenic  principles  of 
selection.  Germany  seriously  accepted  Nie- 
tzsche as  a  prophet  and  arrogated  to  hersdf 
the  role  of  Overman. 

State-Worship  Instead  of  God 

The  state,  in  the  Prussian  \aew,  is  re- 
garded as  the  summit  of  human  society,  the 
final  result  of  evolution;  above  it  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
world ;  the  Idea  of  the  State  is  one  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  a  real  god  upon  the  earth.  Its 
essence  is  force;  its  supreme  du^  is  to  naert 
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its^'lf ;  the  necessities  of  its  existence  are  its 
only  law ;  its  past  does  not  bind  its  future ; 
no  treaty  or  conventioo  acknowledged  by  it 
can  hamper  its  abiding  duty  of  aovereignty; 
no  vain  scruple  can  hinder  its  action.  It  is  a 
return  to  the  state  of  Nature;  it  takes  the 
place  of  God,  and  like  the  God  of  Nature,  it 
has  no  regard  for  the  individual ;  like  Him,  it 
crate  by  destruction  and  death.  Noacruple» 
oonvNition,  or  prejudice  can  hinder  the  ruth- 
less advance  of  this  force  once  lot  loose;  it 
must  attain  swiftly  and  by  any  means  the 
maximum  of  results,  for  results  only  count. 
Its  duty  is  to  strike  terror  into  all,  and  there- 
by paralyse  all  resistance;  the  very  excess  of 
its  atrociousness  renders  it  finally  less  de- 
structive ;  the  very  excess  of  its  inhumanity 
renders  it  more  humane;  for  the  more  crush- 
ing is  its  impact,  the  sooner  will  the  end  be 
attained;  the  more  scientific  it  is»  the  more 
perfect  it  will  be.  War  is  the  highest  moral- 
ity, since  before  its  reality  all  mere  appear- 
ances crumble  away,  all  the  shams  of  peace, 
"that  creator  of  unreal  values."  In  war's 
awful  presence,  Truth  alone  can  live.  War 
alone  recreates  true  values  and  restores  to 
force  and  life  the  rights  usurped  by  weakness 
and  death,  whose  rights  are  non-existent. 

Such  is  the  "gospel"  that  infected  the  cells 
of  the  German  organism  with  the  virus  of  its 
error.  Under  ttie  spdl  of  this  false  philos- 
ophy, the  whole  German  race  was  hypnotised 
until  all  soise  of  reality  was  lost. 

Hew  Ciemany  Was  Duped 

The  German  is  by  nature  a  plastic  being, 
easily  led  by  appeals  to  his  vanity  and  his 
bent  for  mysticism.  In  the  Prussian  he  found 

his  predestined  master.  Subordinating  his 
ovm  will  to  that  of  the  master,  he  revelled  in 
the  illusion  of  liberty  and  initiative. 

Possessed  by  the  delusion  that  Germany  is 
the  dect  among  the  nations;  ^at  no  ottier 
natioi  equals  her  in  material  and  spiritual 
efficiency;  that  her  culture  is  the  supremo 
expression  of  human  genius;  that  her  mis- 
sion of  world  regeneration  is  divine,  yet  all 
nations  are  blind  to  her  mission;  that  her 
fone  of  expansion  is  irresistible,  she  resolved 
to  rend  the  bonds  that  bound  her  and  break 
h»i*  way  through  the  wall  of  enmities  that 
hemmed  her  in.  Overcoming  the  opposition 


of  inferior  races,  barbarous  or  decadent,  she 
would  fulfill  the  mandate  conferred  upon  her 
by  Odin,  the  **old  good  God  of  Germany." 
After  she  had  conquered  the  whole  earth, 

she  would  bestow  upon  the  weak  nations, 
blinded  by  error,  the  blessings  of  German 
Kultur,  infusing  them  with  the  German 
spirit,  and  sharing  with  them  the  majesty  of 
her  fortune.  Over  the  ruins  of  Christian 
civilization,  the  German  ideal  should  rise 
radiant,  shedding  torrents  of  light  on  a  daz- 
zled world. 

FUngs  Aside  the  AUen  Bidigion  of  Christ 

AOOOBDINQ  to  ^e  madman,  Nietzsche,  Ger- 
many had  been  deflected  from  her  ancient 
destiny  when  she  permitted  herself  to  be 
spiritually  conquered  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ* 
— "an  alien  Eastern  genius  in  Galilee,  bom 
out  of  the  Jewish  race"— 4rat  now  Quist  is 
dead :  The  creative  power  of  Germany  lies  in 
giving  the  world  a  new  religion — the  Religion 
of  Valor — born  out  of  her  own  soul.  How 
much  mightier  than  Christianity  will  be  the 
Religion  of  Valor.  And  how  much  nobler 
than  the  Gothic  will  be  the  architecture  in 
which  Germany's  new  rdigion  will  be  housed. 
So  let  Germany  destroy  the  ugly  Gothic  ca- 
thedrals which  have  loomed  up  all  over 
Europe,  these  many  centuries. 

*      *  • 

"Seek  ye  danger.  Whether  Germany  rise 

or  fall,  at  least  she  will  not  fall  the  thrall 
of  an  alien  god,  but  as  the  disciple  of  Ruth- 
less Valor.  F'or  her  no  pallid  Heaven  beyond 
the  grave,  but  a  place  in  Valhalla,  the  ulti- 
mate home  of  Heroes." 

Germany  flung  aside  the  "alien  religion 
out  of  Galilee"  and  created  a  Religion  of  Valor 
(paganism  restored),  which  is  its  own  stand- 
ard of  conduct,  its  own  judpe  of  action.  She 
attempted  to  confer  this  religion  upon  the 
worid.  The  mediocre  breeds  of  the  wodd, 
who  have  usurped  power  while  Germany  has 
.slumbered,  should  bow  down  before  her  maj- 
esty and  might,  and  accept  her  Religrion  of 
Valor,  if  Germany  would  only  nourish  her 
valw  and  attonpt  what  valor  can  achieve. 

Not  for  Germany  are  the  false  ideals  and 
ethics  of  any  alien  people.  Rather  is  it  G«r- 
man>''s  destiny  to  create  a  religion  and  com- 
pel it  on  the  conquered  races  of  the  earth* 
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Only  by  way  of  conquest  may  Oermany  roach 
world  empire  and  so  comi^el  the  German  Kul- 
tur  and  tiie  Religion  of  Valor  ujkhi  the  uni- 
verse. 

England  and  Her  American  Spawn 

Alien  nations,  with  their  absurd  ideals  of 
peace,  preach  against  war.  But  they  who 
cry  out  against  war  are  guilty  of  an  immor- 
ality, for  war  is  not  the  scourge  of  mankind; 
it  is  the  main  thoi-oufjhfaro  of  human  prog- 
ress, over  which  ovolutioii  advances.  A  g-reat 
people  must  choose  between  world  dominion 
and  ruin.  War  is  flio^fore  a  moat  virile 
need  <rf  life;  only  throufl^  war  may  a  people 
rise  to  mastery.   Germany  must  sedc  out 


the  greatest  obstacle  to  be  overcome ;  that  ob- 
stacle is  the  sea-power  of  England.  Other 
people  must  be  overwhelmed;  En^^d  must 
be  crushed.  And  after  England  "her  spawn 
in  America."  England's  realm  is  built  on 
rotten  foundations,  just  as  her  spawn  in  the 
United  States  was  bom  in  corruption,  ex- 
panding in  vulgarity  and  British  self-suffi- 
ciency. The  Germans  who  go  to  America, 
seddng  wealth,  should  live  in  communities 
apart*  so  that  the  German  genius  might  not 
suffer  weakening  from  American  debase- 
ment. They  should  accumulate  wealth  so 
tiiat  on  Hie  day  of  reckoning  they  might  help 
tiie  Hohenzollems  to  overthrow  the  En^ish 
genius  of  the  futile  Republic. 


Pru8Biaii8  Still  Undviltzed  Pagans  as  Late  as  the  13th  Century 

How  This  Tribe  of  Hun'Vandal'Tartar'Mongol«Strain  Carved  Its 
Way  to  Empire  by  the  Sword 


IN  order  to  envisage  more  fully  the  hid- 
eous ambitions  of  Germany  in  the  World 
War,  it  is  necessarj'  to  explore  the  psy- 

chologj'  of  the  Prussian  mind  from  its  source 
in  the  Vandal  tribes  dwelling  in  the  Baltic 
forests.  At  the  outset,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Prussians  are  a  Vandal,  not  a 
purely  Germanic  race.  Their  association 
with  the  Germanic  race  was  from  the  be- 
jrinninjj  the  result  of  German  conquest.  The 
spiritual  Germany  that  for  r(Miturics  en- 
dowed the  world  with  the  profoundest  litera- 
ture, the  sublimest  music  and  the  loftiest 
conceptions  of  religious  and  civic  liberty  is 
no  more.  First  coerced  and  at  length  cor- 
rupted by  the  dominant  Prussians,  Germany 
lost  her  spirituality,  her  national  soul,  and 
became  the  docile,  even  obsequious  slave  of 
her  Prussian  master.  Some  day  the  old 
Germany  may  recover  her  soul  and  again 
illumine  the  world  with  the  light  of  her 
genius. 

The  Prussian-Vandals,  on  the  contrary, 
were  ever  a  barbarous  race,  carving  out  their 
destiny  with  thesword.  The  Prussian  racehas 
never  produced  an  intellectual  leader  apart 
from  Bismarck,  either  in  the  field  of  theol- 


ogy', literature,  music,  or  the  fine  arts.  Lust 
for  power,  the  exaltation  of  brute  foro^  a 
supreme  disdain  for  all  moral  restraints, 
these  are  the  motives  which  have  swayed 
them. 

Ffarst  GUmpee  of  the  Prussian-Vawlala 

The  first  glimpse  which  history  affords  of 

the  unregenerate  pagans  who  so  recently  as- 
pired to  world  dominion  is  supplied  by  Pliny, 
the  Roman  historian,  who  gravely  asserts 
that  the  dwellers  on  the  Baltic  Islands  "havey 
horses  hoofs  instead  of  feet,  and  ears  so  large 
as  to  cover  their  bodies."  The  kings  of 
Prussia,  with  justifiable  pride,  trace  their 
descent  back  to  the  Vandals  and  Huns,  those 
Asiatic  barbarians  who  assisted  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire,  outstripping 
evm  the  Goths  in  sheer  ferocily.  Their 
original  birthplace  was  somewhere  within 
that  vast  reservoir  of  races  lying  south  of 
Russia  proper  and  north  of  Thibet,  to  which 
region  ancient  and  modern  scholarship  as- 
signs the  land  of  Gog  and  Magog.  Their 
kinship  to  the  Tartars,  the  Mongols,  and  the 
Turks  has  boon  clearly  established.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  reached  the  shores  of 
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the  Baltic  during  one  of  those  great  migra- 
tions of  the  Asiatic  peoples  westward  in  the 
mtiy  centuries  of  oat  m.  They  were  still 
SB  mmamed  race  when  the  chroniclers  of  the 

tenth  century  labeled  them  *'Po-Russians" — 
that  is,  the  tribe  dwelling  along-side  Russia. 
Po-Ttussians  gradually  became  known  as 
Prussians. 

The  jPrassaan's  ReligioB 

Their  relision  was  polytheism — the  wor- 
ship of  many  gods — but  particularly  tho  gods 
Odin  and  Thor.  tho  god  of  war.  and  the  god 
of  the  winds.  They  resisted  the  efforts  of 
thirteen  centuries  to  bring  them  under  the 
driliadng  influences  of  Christianity.  Bole- 
slaus  1  of  Poland  invaded  their  lands  in  10r5, 
and  at  the  point  of  the  sword  compelled  the 
savage  "Po-Russians"  to  profess  Christian- 
ity, but  tHeiT  subm&nicn  was  only  a  pretence 
and  they  rdapsed  into  paganism.  Some  few 
years  later,  an  army  led  against  them  by 
Boleslaus  IV  of  Poland  was  totally  anni- 
hilated, enabling  the  Prussian-Vandals  to 
hold  a  part  of  Poland  in  subjection  for  years. 
Again,  in  1219,  they  defeated  a  Crusading 
army  sent  out  of  Germany  to  subdue  them. 

It  was  not  till  fifty  years  later  that  ihoy 
were  at  length  conquered  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  after  both  forces  had  suffered  fear- 
fol  losses.  The  Knights  founded  cities, 
planted  German  colonies,  set  up  a  code  of 
German  laws,  and  exacted  passive  obedience 
to  German  rule.  Gradually  the  Prussian- 
Vandals  resigned  their  heathen  worship  and 
took  on  the  veneer  of  civilization.  As  early 
as  the  year  1400  we  find  Prussia  famous  for 
its  gun  foundry  and  its  trained  falcons,  while 
orders  for  artillery  came  from  great  dis- 
tances. Gunpowder,  too,  was  manufactured 
in  quantities  and  large  suius  were  expended 
OD  sal^Mtre.  The  Prussian-Vandals  were 
therefore  trained  for  war  io  the  best  of 
achoote  500  years  ago. 

DownfUl  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 

As  the  wealth  of  the  Knights  increased 
Ihey  gave  themsdves  up  to  wHd  orgies  and 
abandoned  their  missionary  expeditions. 
Their  authority  still  further  waned  when,  in 
1386  A.  D.,  the  prince  of  Lithuania  married 
the  heiress  of  Poland,  united  the  two  coun- 


tries under  his  own  sceptre  and  imposed 
Christianity  as  the  state  religion.  Wars  with 
Poland  followed,  and  the  historical  number 
of  the  slain  passes  all  belief.  The  Knights, 
once  so  rich,  now  became  desperately  poor. 
In  order  to  pay  the  heavy  indemnity  exacted 
by  the  successful  Poles,  they  lured  two 
wealthy  burgomasters  into  the  Castle,  robbed 
and  killed  them.  The  Prussians  thereupon 
fonned  a  league  to  expel  the  Knights;  but 
Emperor  Fi'ederick  of  Germany  declared  it 
illegal.  Poland  was  appealed  to  and  eventu- 
ally conquered  and  held  all  of  Prussia.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Thion,  in  1466,  half  of  Prussia 
was  annexed  by  Poland  and  the  balance  be- 
came a  vassal  dependency.  Henceforth,  each 
grandmaster  was  required,  to  his  great  hu- 
miliation, to  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Polisli  conquerors. 

The  HohensoUems  Appear 

In  1511,  Albert  the  Bear,  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  was  elected  grandmaster  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  embraced  the  Luth- 
eran cause  duriug  the  Reformation  era,  dis- 
solved the  Order  and  reorganized  it  into  a 
secular  duchy,  and  eventually  paid  homage  to 
Poland.  Thus  Brandenburg  and  Prussia 
were  now  alike  in  the  hands  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns,  though  of  diifereut  branches.  These 
branches  were  united  whm  Jdm  Sigismund, 
elector  of  Brandenburg  and  a  descendant  of 
that  Hohenzollern  who  had  become  possessed 
of  Brandenburg  in  1115  by  foreclosure  of  a 
mortgage,  succeeded  to  tlie  dukedom  after 
Albert  Frederick  became  insane.  Sigismund 
united  with  the  Protestant  forces  and  ac- 
quired Cleves  and  other  possessions.  His 
successor,  CooT-j.-'e  William,  adopted  a  policy 
ot  neulr.ility  (luring  the  Thii'ty  Years'  War, 
thus  incurring  the  Iiatred  of  the  Protestants 
and  Catholics  alike.  Prussia  was  overrun 
by  the  Swedes,  Poles,  and  Imperial  armies 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  suffered 
greatly  under  the  scourge  of  fire  and  sword. 

Birth  of  tin  Fmssfaui  War  Mschfaie 

The  Prussian  "war  machine  was  created  by 
Frederick  William,  the  elector  who  ruled 

from  1640  to  1688,  and  who  conceived  that 
the  future  glory  of  his  nation  depended  upon 
an  invincible  army.   To  the  building  up  of 
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this  machine,  Frederick  applied  all  the  re- 
aouroes  of  his  oountry,  denying  himself  and 

his  court  even  the  ordinaiy  decencies  of  liv- 
ing. In  addition  to  his  own  stalwart  Huns, 
he  scoured  the  world  for  liuge  soldiers  to  add 
to  his  Prussian  Guards.  Soon  all  Prussia 
was  converted  into  a  drill  ground,  the  severi- 
ties of  wfaidi  rested  like  a  pall  on  the  nation. 
In  his  private  life,  King  Frederick  showed 
himself  a  true  Hun.  Macauley  describes  him 
as  a  frijrl'tful  savage,  whose  rage  vented  it- 
self in  curses  and  blows.  His  subjects  fled 
before  him  aa  from  a  ravenous  tiger.  He 
was  wont  to  kick  women  he  chanced  to  meet 
when  out  walking,  and  to  cane  clergjrmen. 
His  palace  was  described  as  a  Hell,  and  him- 
self as  the  most  execrable  of  fiends.  Despis- 
ing the  higher  arts  and  sciences,  his  own 
mind  was  micultivated  and  his  sole  recrea^ 
tion-  was  to  drill,  drill,  drill  his  worid-eon- 
quering  army. 

Birth  of  Prussian  Treachery 

Prussian  treachery  toward  an  ally  re- 
ceived its  first  grand  exemplification  in  the 
•  acta  of  Frederick  William.  His  great  aim 
was  to  free  Sweden  and  Poland.  Assisted  by 
60,000  Cossacks  and  Tartars,  he  marched 
against  the  Swedes  to  revenge  the  plunder 
of  Prussian  monasteries,  and  succeeded  in 
regaining  Warsaw  and  most  of  the  treasnre. 
Frederick  agreed  to  aid  the  Swedes  if  they 
would  reward  him  with  Poscn,  Kalisch,  and 
other  Polish  provinces.  The  Prussian-Swed- 
ish army  outfought  an  army  greatly  superior 
in  numbers,  recapturing  and  looting  War- 
saw. Before  consenting  to  aid  the  Swedes 
again,  Fiederidc  induced  Charles  Augustus 
to  recognize  him  as  supreme,  absolute,  and 
sovereign  duke  of  Prussia  in  16.56,  Within 
a  week,  however,  he  had  treacherously  nego- 
tiated with  the  Poles,  ollering  to  renounce  the 
Polish  provinces  which  Sweden  had  promised 
him  for  recognition  of  his  sovereignty.  It 
was  stipulated  that  this  treaty  should  be 
kept  secret  till  Frederick  could  ascertain 
whether  Austria  would  assist  him  in  the 
event  that  Sweden  sought  to  revenge  his  per- 
fidy. As  Emperor  Leopold  needed  Freder- 
ick's vote  in  the  near  election,  he  reluctantly 
consented.  Sweden  thereupon  declared  war 
on  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  sent  Frederick 


10,000  troops,  while  Poland  aided  him  with 
7000. 

Frederick  succeeded  in  driving  the  Swedes 
out  of  Pomerania  and  Poland,  but  King  Louis 
XIV  of  France  compelled  him  to  restore  con- 
quered Pomerania.  At  the  same  time  he  ac- 
knowledged Frederick  as  a  free  sovereign 
over  Prussia,  thereby  raising  the  House  of 
Hohenzollem  to  the  rank  of  a  Eurc^tean 
power  in  1660. 

The  Pmasian  People  Sttbdned 

The  Prussian  nobility  and  burghers  pro- 
tested against  Frederick's  assumption  of 
lordship  over  them,  even  affirming  that  they 
preferred  the  government  of  Poland.  They 
insisted  that  no  taxes  should  be  levied 
against  their  will,  no  wars  or  alliances  begun 
without  their  consent,  and  demanded  the 
disbandment  of  the  army.  In  the  diet  of 
Konigsberg,  in  1661,  they  accused  the  Hohcn- 
zoUern  ruler  of  wishing  to  reduce  them  to 
servitude.  The  wildest  rumors  filled  the  air. 
It  was  alleged  that  all  Lutherans  were  to  be 
driven  from  their  churches  in  favor  of  Cal- 
\anists.  There  were  hints  about  Jesuit  in- 
trigues. Finally  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
to  depose  the  Hohenzollerns  and  return  to 
the  yoke  of  Poland,  but  it  failed  of  consumma- 
tion. Frederick  had  cowed  his  savage  people 
at  last,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  tax  them 
outrageously,  to  support  his  wars,  seizing 
their  household  goods  if  the  cash  were  not 
forthcoming. 

Refugees  Establish  PruHHia's  Industries 

Yet  during  his  reign  Prussia  prospered 
amazingly.  This  was  due  largely  to  Ftedsr- 
ick's  policy  of  persuading  artisans,  trades- 
men, and  intellectuals  generally  to  come  to 
Prussia.  Thus  in  1685,  when  the  edict  of 
Nantes  was  revoked  and  the  Huguenots  were 
being  persecuted  in  France,  some  20,000  of 
their  most  capable  artisans  found  asylum  in 
Prussia  and  these  refugees  laid  the  solid 
foundations  of  Prussia's  subsequent  indus- 
trial and  agrarian  progress.  Some  600,000 
of  their  descendants  are  now  full-fledged 
Germans. 

"King  of  the  Vandals"  Crowns  Himself 

Hls  successor.  P^ilector  Frederick  III,  with 
the  gold  he  had  wrung  from  his  people  by 
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taxation,  bxibed  the  bankrupt  Emperor  Leo- 
pold to  bestow  upon  himHhe  crown  of  roy- 
alty. Preferring  the  title,  "King  of  the  Van- 
dals." or,  failing  that,  "King  of  the  Wends." 
he  was  finally  permitted,  in  1701,  to  call 
himself,  not  King  of  Prussia,  but  only  "King 
in  Prussia."  He  enllstod  the  aid  of  oertaiii 
Jeeoit  priests  in  this  trsnsactioii,  enconraff- 
ing  them  to  hope  for  the  establishmsnt  of  a 
church  in  Berlin;  but  once  the  crown  was 
his  he  cast  them  aside  and  neglected  even  to 
notify  Pope  Clement  XII  of  his  elevation,  in 
consequence  of  which  omission,  the  Popes 
for  100  years  thereafter  never  addressed  the 
rulers  of  Prussia  as  kings,  but  merely  as 
"marchese  di  Brandenburg." 

With  his  own  hands  he  crowned  himself 
Idng,  thus  placing  the  kings  of  Prussia  for 
ail  time  above  the  entire  nobility  and  popu- 
lace of  Prussia,  a  precedoit  which  the  other 
autocrats  of  Prussia  down  to  the  latest  Wil- 
helm,  have  been  careful  to  follow.  His  court 
was  a  brilliant  one,  and  became  the  rallying 
place  for  the  intellectuals  of  all  lands,  and 
cspedally  all  who  had  been  persecuted,  like 
Jesuits  and  Huguenots,  philosophers,  and 
atheists. 

IMcrick  flie  Great  Land  Grabber 

It  was  to  Frederick  the  Great,  however, 
lliat  Prussia  owes  its  pre-eminence  as  a  mil- 
itaiy  power.     He  inherited  the  throne  in 

1713.  and  with  it  a  treasure  of  $6,000,000 
and  an  army  of  70,000,  comprising  the  best 
disciplined  troops  in  Europe.  With  the  Great 
Frederick  began  the  Prussian  wars  <^^  oon- 
ipiest  which  have  continued  to  tiiis  day.  His 
first  act  was  to  despoil  Austria  of  the  king- 
dom of  Silesia,  a  flagrant  crime  against  the 
law  of  nations.  Though  he  had  signed  the 
treaty  which  guaranteed  its  possession  to 
Austria  and  given  to  Empress  Maria  Thoresa 
the  most  solemn  assurance  that  he  would  not 
make  war  upon  her  dominions,  he  neverthe- 
less broke  both  the  treaty  and  the  assurance. 
The  story  of  his  perfidy  does  not  end  there. 
Frederick  had  formed  an  alliance  witii 
FHmoe  and  Bavaria  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Austrian  war,  but  later,  when  Maria  Theresa 
offered  him  terms,  he  broke  with  his  Allies, 
Persisting  in  his  perfidy,  he  subsequently 
broke  his  treaty  with  Austria  and  invaded 


the  territory  of  his  ally  without  any  declara- 
tion of  war.  By  his  various  attacks  on  Aus- 
tria, France,  and  Russia  he  estaldished  in 
the  German  mind  the  tradition  of  Prussian 
supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  He 
also  participated  with  Austria  and  Russia 
in  the  crime  of  the  century,  the  partition  of 
Poland,  and  now,  a  cmtury  and  a  half  later, 
Poland  is  restored  and  the  three  powerful 
empires  which  despoiled  her  lie  broken  into 
fragments.  Frederick  the  Great  left  to  his 
son,  Frederick  William  II,  in  1797,  an  army 
of  220,000  men,  a  treasure  of  $50,000,000,  a 
territory  of  77,000  square  miles,  and  6,000,- 
000  subjects.  He  had  taken  a  long  stride  in 
the  direction  of  world  dominion. 

Nspolcon  HumUed  the  PraasianB 

Thb  great  Napoleon  destroyed  this  mili- 
tary machine  in  the  decisive  battle  at  JexM  in 

1806,  and  reduced  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia 
to  one-half  its  former  area;  but  after  his 
downfall  Prussia  recovered  her  lost  posses- 
sions and  in  addition  acquired  portions  of 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  Berg,  Juliet,  and 
several  provinces  on  the  Rhine.  The  King, 
however,  repudiated  his  solemn  promise  to 
give  the  Prussian  people  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion. Instead,  he  set  up  a  "patriarchal  despot- 
ism," based  upon  military  power,  and  prac- 
tically enslaved  the  Prussian  race  as  his  suc- 
cessors were  later  to  enslave  the  Germanic 
races. 

Another  insane  HohensoDcm 

His  son,  Frederick  WiUiam  IV  (1840-61), 

continued  this  autocratic  policy,  crushed  the 
popular  rebellion  of  1848  with  a  ruthless 
hand,  destroyed  absolutely  the  moral  prestige 
of  Prussia,  and  died  a  maniac  in  1861. 

Enter  Bismarck 

His  successor,  Wilhelm  I,  with  the  aid  of 
his  brilliant,  but  soulless  chancellor.  Otto  von 
Bismarck,  succeeded  in  imposing  the  Prus- 
sian will  over  the  lesser  German  states  as  a 
step  toward  Prussian  supremacy  in  Europe. 
With  Austria's  aid,  he  stripped  Denmark  of 
the  principalities  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
and  rather  than  share  the  loot  with  Austria, 
joined  with  Italy  in  declaring  war  against 
that  decadent  shell  of  empire  in  1866,  bring- 
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ing  Austria  to  his  feet  in  a  few  short  weeks. 
The  Treaty  of  Prsgue,  whieh  closed  the  war, 

provided  for  the  formation  of  the  North 
Gorman  Confederation  of  States,  excluded 
Austria  from  participation  in  (ierman  af- 
fairs, and  left  Uie  way  open  for  a  federation 
of  the  southern  German  states,  wliich  are 
largely  Catholic.  Prussia  gained  by  this 
war  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Hess^ 
Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort. 

Prussia  Gains  Aseendaacy  Over  Germany 

The  next  step  in  Prussia's  program  of 
worM  empire  took  the  form  of  German 
uni^  under  Prussian  leadership.  Never  in 
all  their  history  had  the  German  states 

consented  to  unite.  Charlemagne  almost 
succeeded  in  welding  the  Teutonic  clans  into 
a  compact  whole,  but  on  the  death  of  that 
mighty  ruler  the  old  empire  quickly  crum- 
pled. The  lesser  German  states,  however,  in 
the  19th  century  held  the  Prussian-Vandals 
in  a  sort  of  awe,  and  under  coercion  con- 
sented to  Bismarck's  proposals,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  a  Prussian-Teutonic  al- 
liance. 

The  Franco-Pnassaan  War,  1870 

BiSMABCK  and  tlie  military  clique,  by 
means  of  a  forged  document,  betrayed 
France  into  declaring  war  against  Germany. 

So  carefully  had  the  plans  of  Bismarck 
been  prepared  that  the  Prussian  victory  over 
France  was  so  quick  and  dedaive  as  to  startle 
the  whole  world.  The  Prussianfl,  with  the 
thought  to  bankrupt  France,  imposed  an  in- 
demnity of  one  billion  of  dollars  upon  their 
fallen  foe,  but  France  paid  the  entire  sum 
in  a  few  years.  More  painful  to  France, 
however,  was  the  seizure  of  her  beloved  prov- 
inces of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  she  has  re- 
covered in  the  recent  conflict. 

After  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  elec- 
tors of  Germany  united  to  form  an  empire, 
naming  the  king  of  Prussia  as  the  hereditary 
emperor  of  tiie  German  nation. 

Tlius,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  the 
Vandal-Pmssians.  an  alien  race  of  super- 
savages  from  out  the  land  of  Cog-Magog,  by 
the  power  of  the  sword,  by  treachery,  by 
deceit,  by  bribery,  had  achieved  their  ambi- 


tion to  dominate  Europe,  and  now  proposed 
to  dominate  the  w6rtd  at  their  pleasure.  For 
centuries  these  Vandals  had  been  unwearied 
in  their  endeavors  to  expand,  at  the  expense 
of  other  peoples  sprung  from  various  sources. 
More  than  once,  these  ambitions  have  re- 
sulted in  serious  reverses.  This  was  notably 
the  case  during  the  Thirty  Yean'  War,  in 
1640,  when  Prussia  was  so  utterly  devas- 
tated that  certain  districts  retained  scarcely 
half  their  inhabitants,  and  the  Vandal  state 
was  only  preserved  from  eictinction  by  offer- 
ing asylum  to  the  oppressed  of  other  lands. 
Then  was  beheld  that  great  influx  of  immi- 
grants from  the  Netherlands,  of  Huguenots 
from  France,  of  the  aftlicted  from  other 
lauds,  who  introduced  improved  agricultural 
methods  among  the  seminsavages,  established 
a  variety  of  new  industries,  and  elevated  Ber- 
lin from  a  squalid  little  town  of  6000  souls, 
a  mere  market  place,  into  a  populous*  pro- 
gressive and  prosperous  city. 

Cannibalism  in  Prussia  in  1639 

Repeatedly  Prussia  has  been  forced  to  re- 
build a  national  structure  which  internal 
anarchy,  invasion,  pestilence,  plague,  and 
other  recurring  visitations  of  ddvine  wratii 
had  shattered.  During  the  Thirty  Yean^ 
War  ending  in  1640,  mdiole  regions  of  tlie 
Margrave's  domain  were  converted  into  a 
wilderness,  and  of  the  330,000  inhabitants 
barely  half  survived.  Similar  aillictions  were 
visited  upon  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  the  Dueliy 
of  Prussia,  Pomerania,  Magdeburg,  Halber- 
stadt,  and  Minden.  From  a  town  of  9000 
souls,  Prenzlau  had  shrunk  to  a  village  of  600 
persons. 

The  magistrate  of  Prenzlau,  writing  in 
1639,  bewails  the  fact  that  "living  has  be- 
come so  dear  tiiat  evenrwhere  are  heard  the 
wailings,  the  cries,  the  bowlings  of  the  fam- 
ished. They  feed  upon  the  strangest  of 
foods.  They  eat  dogs  and  cats,  and  even 
appease  their  hunger  in  the  open  street 
with  the  bones  of  the  dead;  and— must 
one  speak  of  such  horrors?— famine  rages 
so  cruelly  that,  in  the  rural  districts  and 
even  in  the  towns  men  attack  one  another; 
the  stronger  lulls  the  feebler,  cooks  and  eats 
his  flesh." 
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Hmr  PliMli  WM  Cokmiied 

Tbb  flnt  imndgniits  to  enter  Prussia 
were  pillagers  and  adventurers  in  the  train 
of  the  armies  who  had  been  left  without 
employment,  when  peace  was  declared.  Then, 
in  1685,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  French 
Huguenots  to  settle  in  Prussia,  wha«  free- 
dom of  fsttii  waM  absolute.  Responding  to 
this  appeal,  20,000  Huguenots  flodced  to  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg  alone,  representing 
more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population. 
Under  Frederick  II  the  work  thus  initiated 
was  eoDtiaued.   Refugees  frran  the  devas- 
tated Palatinate,  from  Switzerland,  from 
Austria,  from  Saalzburg,   from  Bohemia, 
from  Silesia,  more  Huguenots  and  numbers 
of  Vandois  folks,  found  a  home  in  Prussia. 
To  each  immigrant  was  given  free  possession 
of  his  boids,  full  liberty  of  reUgtous  worship, 
privileges,  security  and  justice,  to  insure 
their  co-operation  in  upbuilding  Prussia,  In 
50  years,  or  by  1740,  out  of  a  total  population 
of  2,400,000  inhabitants,  the  immigrants  and 
their  offshoots  numbered  6CK).000.  Thus 
Prussia's  warrior  xaee  was  strengthened  by 
an  infusioii  of  skilled  workmen  in  many 
crafts,  agrieiiltural  experts,  and  industrial 
leaders.   Frederick  even  looked  outside  his 
domain  for  material  to  improve  his  army, 
paying  spot  cash  to  neighboring  princes  for 
83,000  men  of  giant  stature,  whom  he  placed 
in  the  van  of  his  army. 

Under  Frederick  the  Great,  systematic  col- 
onization became  a  special  branch  of  the 
Prussian  administration  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  raising  of  taxes  or  of  the  militia.  Fol- 
lowing the  Seven  Years'  War  Tmssia  was 
restocked  fay  human  eatQe  and  the  living  in- 
■troments  of  iiroduetion«  mueh  as  a  fanner 
•todES  his  farm  and  works  it"  All  Prussia 
became  a  vast  machine  whose  wheels  were 
adjusted  and  set  whirling  by  the  most  pitiless 
exploiter  of  flesh  and  blood  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  In  his  life  work,  Frederick  sym- 
b(dized  the  hidden  creative  forces  which  had 
labored  and  darkly  striven  to  advance 
PtDMiaaknig  its  predestined  way.  Hish^ 
deemed  liiemselves  destined  to  subjugate  and 
regenerate  the  world. 


Prussian  People  Willing  Slaves 

Fbederick  molded  Prussia  into  a  state 
half  modern,  half  feudal,  with  an  artificial 
cohesion  and  unity,  founded  upon  a  most 
rigid  military  discipline,  which  knew  no  im- 
pulse save  that  of  the  king  who  was  its  liv- 
ing incarnation.  Unlike  all  other  states  of 
Europe,  the  Prussian  institutions  were  im- 
posed by  the  absolute  will  of  its  ruler  upon  a 
most  motley  horde  of  immigrants,  uprooted 
from  tlieir  own  country  and  destitute  of  per- 
sonal or  collective  right.  Heirs  of  the  gnuid- 
masters  of  the  Teutonic  Ordttr  and  of  the 
Margrave's,  the  Hohenzollerns,  re-established 
the  autocracy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  amid  the 
anarchy  of  the  lands  they  inherited.  Con- 
caving themselves  the  spiritual  fathers  and 
military  chiefs  of  their  subjects,  they  were 
the  absolute  masters  ot  their  bishops,  their 
nobles,  their  burgesses,  and  their  peasants. 
There  was  no  right  in  power  or  time  superior 
to  theirs,  and  from  their  decision  there  could 
be  no  appeal. 

Alliance  Between  Prussia  and  Gctmany 

Thb  Napoieonie  whirlwind  overwhelmed 

Prussia,  but  when  the  storm  had  abated, 
Prussia  renewed  her  life  by  the  old  method 
of  colonization.  The  gates  were  again  opened 
wide  to  admit  ai*tisans  from  other  lands,  who 
were  granted  many  privileges.  Masters  of 
statecraft  were  dmwn  from  other  German 
dominions — Stein  from  Nassau,  Hardenburg 
and  Scharnhost  from  Hanover,  Gneisenan 
from  Saxony,  Blucher  from  Mecklenburg. 
Together  they  built  a  new  Prussia,  greater 
than  the  old,  its  roots  drawn  trcm  every 
soil.  Finally,  an  unholy  alliance  was  formed 
between  spiritual  Germany  and  brutal 
Prussia,  with  Germany  playing  a  subservient 
role,  dazzled  by  the  success  of  Prussian  pag- 
anism.  The  Germans  were  quickly  trained 
in  mechanical  and  passive  obedience  until, 
like  their  Prussian  mentors,  they  had  lost 
their  old  spiritual  ideals  and  directed  their 
thoughts  toward  matei  ial  ends,  forever  ab- 
sorbed in  a  brutal  and  unscrupulous  realism. 
The  gospel  of  "success,"  at  any  prices  the 
idolatry  of  might,  became  the  religion  of 
Germany,  until  the  entire  nation  was  trans- 
formed into  a  hideous  beast  of  prey. 
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Kaiser  William  Associated  with  Deity  in  the  German  Mind 

Dismissiag  Bismarck,  the  Emperor  Plans  His  Conquest  of  the  World 


IN  pursuance  of  the  cherished  dream  of 
world  dominion,  both  material  and  spir- 
itual»  which  should  enable  the  Gemian 

mind  to  prey&il  over  the  world,  her  histor- 
ians, her  philosophers,  her  theolo^ans,  pub- 
licists, and  her  politicians  have  been  drilling 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  German  peo- 
ple of  all  classes,  from  the  Kaiser  to  the 
peasant,  the  duty  and  necessity  of  the  lofty 
and  mighty  ambition  for  their  great  country. 
They  carried  the  idea  of  the  superman  so  far, 
that  they  associated  the  Kaiser  with  Deity. 
As  for  that  monster  of  egotism,  the  proof 
that  he  directly  Incited  the  acts  of  brutality 
committed  by  his  soldiers  in  Belgium  and  in 
France,  is  contained  in  his  address  to  iiis 
troops  at  Potsdam  in  1891 : 

"Body  and  soul  you  belong  to  me.  If  I 
command  you  to  shoot  your  fathers  and 
mothers,  you  must  follow  my  command  with- 
out a  murmur." 

How  well  thoy  obeyed  his  command  the 
story  of  ravished  Belgium  offers  sullicient 
proof. 

Bemhardi  DisNgarda  International  Law 

The  political  conceptions  with  which  the 
modern  Pi  ussian  autocrats  have  inoculated 
the  German  mind  were  practically  carried 
out  by  the  early  founders  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  The  keynote  of  that  policy,  as 
enunciated  by  Gen.  von  Bemhardi  and 
chorused  by  all  the  ruling  classes  was  as 
follows : 

"In  its  undertakings  a  state  should  con- 
sider only  the  factor  of  force,  disregarding 
every  law  except  that  of  its  own  advantage. 

We  can  secure  Cormany's  position  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  only  if  we  succeed  in 
smashing  the  Triple  Entente,  in  humiliating 
France,  and  living  her  that  position  to 
which  she  is  entitled.  The  Middle-European 
states  which  are  at  present  independent 
must  be  joined  to  Germany.  lentil  wo  have 
crossed  swords  with  England,  our  foreign 


policy  is  condemned  to  failure.  Not  only  our 
army  and  our  navy,  but  our  foreign  policy* 
must  be  ready  for  immediate  action." 

Aided  by  her  universities,  her  historians, 
her  philosophers,  her  patriotic  societies,  but 
most  of  all  by  her  system  of  military  educa- 
tion in  the  public  sdiools,  Prussia  succeeded 
in  transforming  the  mental  attitude  of  tlie 
German  people  in  loss  than  50  years.  Her 
historians  flattered  them  with  assertion  of 
their  superiority  to  all  other  nations;  her 
philosophers  taught  them  that  morality  was 
an  illusion,  and  that  the  only  reality  was 
Might.  Her  politicians  caused  visions  of  uni- 
versal domination,  to  glitter  before  their 
eyes,  and  her  harsh  barrack  discipline  en- 
slaved their  Mrills. 

Gcmany  Spoon-Fed  by  the  PruBsaans 

Obedience  to  military  authority  disin- 
clines the  German  to  think  for  himself.  The 
pupils  in  the  public  schools,  from  the  pri- 
mary grades  up  to  the  universities,  have  been 
"spoon-fed"  by  their  Prussian  masters.  The 
system  of  instruction  was  onensided.  In  the 
study  of  history,  for  example,  no  standard 
authors  were  pemiitted  to  he  road  even  in 
the  highest  classes.  The  minds  of  all  stu- 
dents were  saturated  with  a  Prussian  vendon 
of  world  history.  So  strict  a  discipline  was 
maintained  that  even  the  more  liberal  schools 
have  been  described  as  "purj^mtories"  for  the 
average  boy,  and  as  "infamous"  to  the  less 
bright  and  incompetoit.  The  sad  coaae- 
quence  of  the  frightful  overpressure  tawhidi 
ttie  child  mind  of  Germany  was  subjected,  is 
seen  in  the  yearly  statistics  of  schoolboy  sui- 
cides who  had  failed  to  secure  the  coveted 
certificate  of  exemption  from  military  duties. 

True  Liberty  Unknown  in  Gemany 

The  kings  of  Prussia  have  always  been 

absolute  sovereigns  of  tiieir  realm,  holding 
that  the  state  was  supreme  and  that  the  sole 
function  of  the  people  was  obedience.  Every- 
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thing  was  sacrificed  to  the  principle  of  cease- 
lessly extending  the  territory  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  Personal  liberty  as  understood 
elsewhere  in  Europe  and  in  Axnerica  un- 
known in  Germany.  Rdigion  was  fostered 
in- Germany  by  the  state  as  an  agency  to 
keep  the  masses  in  order.  A  pari  of  the 
reli^oii  was  its  cult  of  war,  its  negation  of 
the  Golden  Uule,  its  repudiation  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  The  religion  of  war  was 
taught  in  all  the  schools;  it  permeated  the 
entire  life  of  Germany. 

Pfcanarck  Becomes  Dictator  of  Germany 

BiSMABCK,  the  man  of  "Blood  and  Iron," 
and  the  one  great  man  whom  Prussia  can 
boast  in  the  past  century,  became  the  dic- 
tator of  Germany  from  the  birth  of  the  Em- 
pire in  1876.  The  senile  emperor,  William  I, 
was  but  a  royal  figurehead.  Upon  the  dec- 
laration of  Papal  infallibility  by  the  Vatican 
Council  in  1878,  Bismarck  organized  the  Kul- 
turkampf  to  oppose  the  power  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Germany.  The  nation  was  split 
into  two  warring  factions  and  Bismarck  de- 
fiantly announced  that  he  would  never  make 
a  peace  with  the  popes,  or,  as  he  phrased  it, 
would  never  "go  to  C^ossa."  Six  years 
later,  however,  when  the  growth  of  the  So- 
cialist party  was  so  rapid  as  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  state,  Bismarck  implored  the 
aid  of  the  pope  in  opposing  Socialism.  With 
hat  in  hand  he  went  to  "Canossa." 

Germany's  pre-eminence  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  was  shown  in  1878,  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  called  to  arrange  a  peace 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  Prussian 
delegates  succeeded  in  depriving  Russia  of 
all  the  advantages  she  had  won  as  the  nat- 
ural protector  of  the  Balkan  states.  The 
Prussians  did  not  wish  Russia  to  be  in  the 
position  to  block  their  scheme  of  a  Berlin  to 
Bagdad  railway.  Russia  remembered  this 
injury  in  1914. 

Enter  Kaiser  WiUiam  II 

Now  was  ushered  in  the  most  calamitous 
era  in  world  history.  Emperor  William  I 
died  in  1888  and  his  successor,  Frederick  III, 
survived  him  only  three  months.  Kaiser  Wil- 
liam 11.  the  author  of  the  Great  World  War, 
tiien  ascended  the  throne.  Upon  his  aoees^ 


sion  to  power  he  at  once  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  England,  declaring  pompously 
that  "Germany  must  be  supreme  on  sea  as 
well  as  land."  England  was  even  then  so  un- 
suspicious of  hor  great  rival  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury,  the  Prime  Minister,  was  persuaded  by 
the  Kaiser  to  give  him  the  island  of  Heligo- 
land, "the  Gibraltar  of  the  North,"  which 
commands  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  Britain, 
in  exchange  for  two  parods  of  land  in 
Africa. 

William  II's  utterances  soon  took  on  a  dic- 
tatorial tone.  Imbued  beyond  reason  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Prussian  kings,  no  monarch  since  the  dilys 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  Caligula  ever  placed 
himself  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  Deity  as 
he.  And  being  set  upon  a  pedestal  as  a  model 
for  the  Germans,  his  vanity  and  egotism 
have  encouraged  in  that  race  their  most 
nauseating  characteristics. 

William  Dismisses  Bismarck 

The  policies  of  Emperor  William  were  in 
frequent  collision  with  those  of  the  old  chan- 
cellor, who  had  presented  the  Empire  as  a 
gift  to  the  Hdiensollems.  Bismardc,  after 
that  great  achievement,  declared  that  Ger- 
many was  "satiated"  with  glory  and  power 
and  had  reached  the  limit  of  territorial  am- 
bition. He  particularly  opposed  the  program 
of  colonial  expansion  wldch  was  now  being 
broadied.  In  so  doing  he  aroused  the  ire 
of  the  Ehnperor,  whose  dream  of  world  em- 
pire now  obsessed  him.  Too  proud  to  share 
the  imperial  power,  William  II  resolved  to 
dismiss  the  aged  pilot  of  the  ship  of  state. 
The  ostensible  cause  of  the  rupture  was  tiie 
effort  of  Bismarck  to  revive  special  legisla- 
tion against  the  Sociali.sts  in  1890.  William 
had  been  .seeking  to  placate  them,  and  he 
deposed  the  iron  chancellor  as  a  further  sop 
to  lhat  body  of  radicals.  But  the  Socialists 
failed  to  be  won  over  by  the  Kaiser's  wiles, 
and  he  became  their  virulent  foe,  nor  did  he 
again  address  them  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Worid  War. 

The  Kaiser  Throws  Off  the  Bfask 

WOiHELM  then  threw  off  the  mask  of  peace 
and  strode  the  stage  of  Europe  like  an  Alex- 
ander. The  era  of  the  "Mailed  Fist"  had 
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opened.  His  frequent  addresses  were  often 
marked  by  a  frenzy  that  was  maniacal,  as 
when  he  constantly  referred  to  the  fact  that 
hii  thnme  was  "ftwrnded  upon  bkwdflhed" 
and  was  "maintained  by  the  bayonets  of  his 
faithful  army."  On  another  occasion  he  de- 
clared he  owed  his  "awful  responsibility  to 
the  Creator  alone,  and  that  no  man,  no  min- 
ister, no  parliament,  can  relieve  the  people 
of  their  allegiance  to  hinou"  Addressinsr  the 
soldiers  at  Potsdam,  he  urged  them  to  re- 
member that  "they  were  his,  body  and  soul, 
and  if  he  ordered  them  to  shoot  their  own 
parents  they  must  do  it  without  a  muiunur." 
Vfhm  his  troops  were  departing  for  China 
to  subdue  the  Boxers  he  bade  them  ''remem- 
ber you  are  Huns ;  spare  not,  slay  the  enemy 
without  pity."  On  his  famous  trip  to  Syria, 
in  1898,  Kaiser  Wilhehn  assured  "the  300,- 
000,000  Mohammedans  who  live  scattered 
over  the  globe,  that  he  will  be  their  friend  at 
all  times." 

Pauper  Nation  Becomes  Enormously  Rich 

Germany,  under  William  II's  leadership, 
entered  upon  an  era  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial expansion  successful  b^nd  hor 
most  sanguine  dreams.  Fmn  a  'pauper  na- 
tion," priding  hersdf  on  her  simple  manners, 
she  became  a  very  Colossus  amonp  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  billion  dollars  com- 
ing from  France  enabled  the  Prussian  banks 
to  finance  great  entorprises.  Giant  corpora^ 
tions  were  formed,  dwarfing  the  great  Amer- 
ican trusts.  These  were  all  state  controlled. 
New  enterprises  were  subsidized  by  the 
state.  German  ships  sailed  every  sea;  Ger- 
man banks  were  established  in  every  comer 
of  the  earth.  Labor  was  fully  occupied. 
Everybody  was  prosperous.  The  old  nations 
looked  on  this  proprress  with  sad  eyes,  feanng 
a  competitor  which  might  soon  outstrip  them. 

German  emigration,  which  had  totalled 
8,000,000  in  the  previous  for^  years,  had 
shrunk  to  a  negligible  figure,  25,000  in  the 
year  191.3.  Labor  was  in  such  demand  in 
Germany  thai  it  was  necessary  to  import 
many  workmen  fur  the  factories.  It  is  true 
that  as  the  factories  multiplied  in  the  cities 
the  agricultural  regions  were  drawn  upon 
for  workmen  and  Gennany  cofild  not  produce 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  grains  she  required. 


But  she  could  and  did  export  her  manufac- 
tured products  ill  exchange  for  the  grains 
that  she  needed.  Her  population  increased 
80,000,000  in  the  40  years  since  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  Clearly  the  problem  of  ex« 
pansion  was  a  pressing  oae, 

Pan-GermanlBm 

Then  was  heard  the  cry  that  GeiTnany 
must  have  a  "place  in  the  sun."  Unfortu- 
natdy  for  her,  all  the  best  places  in  the  sun 

were  already  occupied  by  older  nations.  The 
Prussians  decided  to  oust  some  of  those  na- 
tions from  their  colonial  possessions.  The 
most  extreme  among  these  colonial  Chau- 
vinists were  Ihe  "Pan-Germans."  They  de- 
clared it  Germany's  duty  to  reconquer  as 
soon  as  possible  all  countries,  or  r^^'^s  of 
countries,  that  have  been  at  any  time  af- 
filiated with  the  ancient  German  Empire 
since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  niis  affilia^ 
tion  included,  of  course,  the  whole  of  France, 
Italy,  Russia,  Hungary,  Holland,  and  Bd- 
gium.  Aiding  and  abetting  them  was  a  rene- 
gade Englishman,  named  Houston  Chamber- 
lain, Wagner's  son-in-law,  who  declared  the 
Germans  "the  salt  of  the  earth"  and  its  pre- 
destined regenerators,  and  blasphemously 
asserting  that  "Christ  was  a  Teuton  also." 

This  Pan-Germanic  Movement  was  merely 
a  form  of  disguised  propaganda  for  the  in- 
evitable war  to  be  fought  for  the  control, 
first  of  Europe,  then  of  the  entire  world. 
Encouraged  by  the  Pan-Germanists,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  began  more  and  more  to  identify 
himself  with  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty. 
The  "Me  and  God"  motif  crept  constantly 
throufi^  most  of  his  public  utterances. 

As  a  preliminar>'  step  toward  conqueringr 
Europe  and  the  world,  the  Kaiser  adopted  a 
policy  of  alienating  the  "weak  nations"  one 
from  another. 

Sought  to  Inflame  Europe  Against  U.  &  A. 

Emperor  William's  first  real  essay  in 
world  politics  marked  him  as  a  covert  enemy 
of  this  republic.  In  1898,  during  our  war 
with  Spain,  the  Emperor  sought  long  and 
vainly  to  rally  the  European  nations  against 
the  republic  that  was  laying  impious  hands 
upon  another  "divinely  appointed  ruler." 

Upon  England's  refusal  to  take  part  in  the 
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plot,  the  scheme  died  "aborning."  It  will  be 
recalled,  in  this  connection,  that  when  a  Ger- 
man fleet  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  Ad- 
miral Dewey's  squadron  at  Manilla*  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  came  to  the  rescue  and  the  German 
flMt  withdrew. 

Aided  Boe»  Afainat  Great  Britain 

Up  to  1896  the  relati<niB  of  Germany  with 
England  had  been  generally  pacific,  at  least 

upon  the  surface.  These  relations  were 
strained  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Jameson's  raid 
in  the  Transvaal,  when  the  Kaiser  sent  his 
famous  ktter  of  congratulation  to  President 
Paul  Kruger  of  the  Boer  Republic.  There 
followed  a  violent  agitation  against  England 
on  the  part  of  the  press  of  CfCrmany.  Still, 
during  this  stressful  period  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
paid  two  visits  to  his  grandmother.  Queen 
Victoria,  and  was  cordially  received. 

Gcfmany's  Naval  Tngnm  Arouses  Engiand 

IM  1901  Joseph  Chamberlain  suggested  an 
Ani^o-Saxon  Alliance  but  so  violently  was 

thia  proposal  received  in  Germany  that  it 
was  never  renewed.  At  about  this  time, 
Britain  was  genuinely  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  German  navy  in  rivalry  to 
Enfl^^8»  following  the  completion  of  the 
Kiel  Canal  in  1898.  This  was  construed  in 
Britain  as  an  act  of  naval  defiance,  a  warn- 
ing that  Germany  intended  to  establish  her 
supremacy  on  the  sea  as  on  the  land.  The 
German  press,  at  this  period,  was  especially 
vituperative  in  tone.  England  quite  natur- 
ally  bestirred  herself  to  form  a  defensive 
alliance,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  France  and 
Russia,  the  enemies  of  Germany. 

The  Triple  Entente  Is  Formed 

The  Triple  Entente  was  now  formed, 
though  not  without  certain  difficulties.  The 
defensive  alliance  with  France  was  eflected 
in  1903  and  that  with  Russia  in  1907.  This 
alliaiiee  waa  the  "dzde  of  steel"  ^ch  so 
axmoQrad  Garmaiiy.  Meanwliile,  Germany 
acfaemed  to  alienate  France  and  England. 
France  in  1904  had  acquired  a  lien  on  the 
vast  territory  of  Morocco  in  recompense  for 
conceding  England's  right  to  undisputed  pos- 
■casion  of  Egypt  after  the  menacing  affair 
at  Fashoda.  Ens^nd  and  Russia  had  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  the  joint  government  of 


Persia.  Both  Morocco  and  Persia  were  Mo- 
hammedan states.  In  these  large  transac- 
tions Germany,  the  "super-nation"  of  earth, 
was  completely  ignored.  Kaiaer  Wilhelm, 
wounded  in  his  imperial  pride,  informed  the 
three  "conspirators"  that  he  should  in  the 
future  claim  the  privilej^e  to  share  in  the 
"distribution"  of  all  remaining  "opportuni- 
ties for  colonial  enterprise." 

Biding  his  time  until  the  following  year 
(1905) ,  Emperor  Wilhelm  suddenly  appeared 
at  Tangier  and  formally  declared  the  Sultan 
an  "absolutely  independent  sovereign."  A 
council  called  at  'Algeciras,  Spain,  in  the 
same  year,  declared  the  independence  of  the 
African  aultanate.  Only  the  warning  of 
England  prevented  Germany  from  declaring 
war  against  France  at  this  time. 

The  Morocco  AllUr 

A  SECOND  attempt  at  bulldozing  France  in 
1911  was  even  more  successful.  The  French 
had  sent  an  armed  force  to  Fez,  tiie  capital 

of  Morocco,  to  preserve  order  among  the 
Mohammedans,  Germany  thereupon  dis- 
patched a  gunboat  to  Agadir  and  all  Europe 
trembled  on  the  very  edge  of  war.  Germany 
finally  agreed  in  the  peace  conference  at 
Algeciras  to  French  control  in  Morocco,  but 
demanded  and  received  in  "compensation" 
100,000  .square  miles  of  valuable  French  ter- 
ritory in  Africa.  The  wrath  of  the  French 
nation  bhused  forth  at  this  added  proof  of 
German  perfidy,  and  all  Europe  knew  fhmi 
that  moment  that  the  German  Beast  would 
stop  at  nothing  short  of  universal  war. 

During  the  next  ten  years  England  was 
80  engrossed  in  her  domestic  affairs,  more 
especially  with  the  alarming  state  of  Ireland, 
that  she  had  but  little  heart  for  particular 
policies.  Repeatedly  her  foremost  military 
geniuses,  especially  Gen.  Lord  Roberts, 
warned  her  of  tlie  imminence  of  the  German 
peril,  but  feding  secure  on  the  sea  die  ig- 
nored the  warnings  and  omitted  to  advance 
her  preparations  for  defensive  warfare.  This 
British  indifference  to  world  affairs  encour- 
aged the  Kaiser  to  believe  that  the  British 
Empire  could  be  crushed  at  his  pleasure. 
During  this  period,  however,  the  coarse  of 
events  in  the  jEialkans  gave  him  the  gravest 
concern. 
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German,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  Intrigues  In  the  Balkans 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  Scheme*  to  Build  a  Railroad  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad 


SINCE  the  wrongs  of  Setbia  were  the 
cause  of  the  great  war,  as  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Duke  Francis  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  was  the  pretext,  it  will  profit  the 
reader  to  retrace  the  origin  of  the  Balkan 
troubles  in  which  Serbia  has  ever  played  a 
forsmost  role.  The  Serbians,  who  belong  to 
the  great  Slav  race,  first  lost  their  inde- 
pendence five  centuries  ago  with  their  defeat 
by  the  Turks  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Kos- 
sovo.  Under  their  Czar,  Stephen  Dushan, 
ttiey  had  been  the  dominant  nation  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  A  small  fragment  of  the 
race,  however,  escaped  and  set  up  an  inde- 
ppndont  kingdom  in  the  mountain  land  of 
Montenegro.  Here  for  four  centuries  they 
waged  heroic  and  incessant  warfare  against 
the  Turks,  and  finally  threw  off  the  hated 
yoke  in  1804,  thus  sounding  the  doom  of  the 
Turk  in  Europe.  The  news  of  Greek  libera- 
tion followed.  A  half  century  later  Russia 
assisted  the  Bulgarians  to  expel  the  Turks 
from  tiieir  land. 

Disraeli  Doosm  the  Serinans 

In  1875,  when  the  Turks  had  been  expelled 
from  Serbia,  Greece,  Bulpraria,  and  Rumania, 
the  Bosnians  in  alliance  with  their  Slav 
brothers  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  boldly 
attacked  the  foe.  Just  when  their  victory 
seemed  certain,  Austria-Hungrary  intervened 
and  robbed  the  Bosnians  of  their  victory. 
In  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  which  concluded  a 
peace,  the  Jew  Disraeli,  then  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  restored  Macedonia  and  Bosnia 
to  the  Turics,  Bismarck  secretly  reloidng  and 
saying:  "The  Jew  will  do  the  job  for  bb." 
This  act  of  perfidy  is  denounced  by  one  mod- 
ern British  historian  as  "the  jcrreatest  wrong 
ever  done  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  the 
greatest  outrage  to  honor."  So  Serbia  was 
left  to  struggle  alcme  with  her  ancient  foe 
for  a  union  of  her  separated  peoples. 

Austria,  which  had  previously  induced  the 
corrupt  King  Milan  to  wage  war  with  Bul- 


garia in  1886,  had  prevmted  the  Serbians 

from  gaining  access  to  the  sea  through  Al- 
bania, thus  forcing  the  Serbians  to  look 
toward  Macedonia  for  their  future  expan- 
sion. This  brought  the  Serbians  into  con- 
flict with  the  rival  ambitions  of  Bulgaria 
and  was  the  sufficient  cause  of  the  Balkan 
War  in  1912. 

Meanwhile,  in  1909,  Austria,  the  cat's-paw 
of  Prussia,  had  seized  Bosnia  in  express  vio- 
lation of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  shaking  her 
"mailed  fist"  in  the  face  of  Russia,  the  nat- 
ural guardian  of  the  Slav  i-ace.  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  encouraged  by  Russia,  resented 
this  plot  to  separate  them  from  their  breth- 
ren and  were  ready  for  war,  but  at  this  junc- 
ture the  Prussian  Kaiser  showed  his  hand, 
and  Russia  was  forced  to  retire  while  Serbia 
and  Mont^egro  had  to  crave  for  mercy. 

It  seemed  now,  Russia  beinj?  disabled,  as 
if  the  Serbian  races  were  crushed  forever, 
and  the  way  was  open  for  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria to  realise  their  dream  of  a  great  Prus- 
sian empire  in  Macedonia,  connected  with  the 
Fatherland  by  a  Berlin  to  Bagdad  railway 
running  through  the  Balkans,  under  a  Turk- 
ish concession. 

Hie  Balkan  Federation 

The  Kaiser's  plans,  howevor,  wore  set 
awry  in  1912  when  the  first  great  Balkan 

Federation  was  formed  and  the  hitherto  ir- 
reconcilable Serbians,  Greeks,  and  Bulgar- 
ians united  to  drive  the  Turk  out  of  Europe. 
Their  victory  was  quick  and  decisive.  The 
Greeks  seized  Saloniki,  the  Serbs  Monastir, 
and  the  Bulgars.  Adrianople.  All  three  were 
at  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Turk 
was  at  their  mercy,  when  the  powers  of 
"Christian  Europe"  interfered  at  a  confer- 
ence held  hi  London. 

It  was  decreed  that  Serbia  must  give  up 
Albania  upon  the  demand  of  Austria,  whom 
purpose  was  to  disrupt  the  Balkan  League. 
Serbia  thereupon  demanded  the  right  to  hold 
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all  of  Macedonia,  which  she  had  won,  in  vio- 
lation of  her  treaty  with  Bulgaria  which 
provided  for  an  equal  division  of  that  terri- 
tory. To  this  proposal  Bulgaria  demurred 
and  left  the  conference  to  ilniah  her  conquest 
of  Adrianople.  Greece  «lao  refused  to  yidd 
Sakwiiki  as  the  Congress  decreed. 

Second  Bslkan  War 

Ubgbd  on  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  Bul- 
garians declared  war  upon  their  recent  al- 

lies.  The  Bulgars  pained  a  brief  success  over 
the  Serbs,  but  the  Greeks  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Serbs  and  drove  the  Bulgars  out  of 
llaoedmia.  Bulgaria's  discomfiture  was 
complete  when  the  Rumanians  took  posses- 
sion of  northern  Bulgaria,  and  the  Turks 
reoccupied  Adrianople.  By  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest,  all  of  Macedonia  was  given  to 
Serbia;  the  Greeks  reoovored  Salonild  and  a 
stretdi  of  seacoast;  a  section  of  Bulgaria  was 
Rumania's  reward;  while  tiie  Turk  recov- 
ered much  of  Thrace. 

Aartiia  Plaaa  War  Against  SoMa  in  1913 

AumoA,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  had  lost 
an  hope  of  an  outlet  on  the  ^gean  Sea,  had 
made  an  enemy  of  Rumania,  and  was  pained 
by  the  spectre  of  a  Greater  Serbia  rising  in 
her  path.  Nor  was  Serbia's  cup  of  happiness 
flUed.  Austria's  hold  on  Bosnia  was  as  sore  a 
point  with  Serbia  as  was  Germany's  hold  on 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  France. 

More  ominous  to  Austria  was  tlie  fact  that 
millions  of  Slavs  in  Austria  had  been  thrilled 
hy  the  victory  of  Serbia  and  Uxdrod  forward 
to  tiw  day  when  ,they»  too,  should  throw  oR 
the  German  yoke  and  reunite  with  thdr  Slav 
brethren. 

Seeing  the  danger,  and  with  Emperor  Wil- 
liam's consent,  Austria  made  secret  over- 
torea  to  Italy  In  1918  for  approval  of  her 
plan  to  wage  instant  war  against  Serbia. 


Italy  refused  to  be  drawn  into  a  pact,  and 
Austria,  at  Prussia's  instigation,  deferred  the 
fatal  blow  for  a  year.  The  proof  is  con- 
tained in  the  Giolotti  letter. 

The  Lull  Beibra  the  Storm 

The  diplomats  of.  Europe,  following  the 
second  Balkan  War,  patched  up  a  peace  at  a 
conference  in  Budiarest,  and  deceived  thon- 
selves  into  believing  that  .the  danger  of  a 

European  conflagration  was  past.  But  all 
Europe  was  in  reality  a  volcano  ready  to 
belch  forth  in  an  instant.  Throughout  the 
Balkan  states,  the  Serbians  had  organised 
secret  political  societies,  and  constant  ap- 
peals were  mnde  to  the  spirit  of  Slavic  pat- 
riotism. Austria  and  Prussia  were  prepared, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  proposal  made  to 
Italy,  to  strike  at  Serbia>  with  the  full  fbrce 
of  their  annles.  The  idtuation  was  further 
complicated  by  serious  religious  differences 
among  the  Serbs. 

In  the  spring  of  1914,  negotiations  were 
in  progress  with  Pope  Pius  X,  resulting  in  a 
concordat  whose  terms  were  especially  satis^ 
factory  to  the  Catholic  element  among  the 
Serbs.  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Au.s- 
tria,  moreover,  was  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  Slavs;  he  was  married  morganati- 
caUy  to  a  Slav  woman,  and  had  evoi  prom- 
ised a  large  measure  of  liberty  to  the  Slavs  * 
in  event  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  In  so  doinp:  he  had  incurred 
the  bitter  enmity  of  the  reactionary  Magyar 
nobility  of  Hungary,  the  inveterate  foes  of 
the  Slavs  and  the  real  ruling  power  of  the 
monarchy.  His  death  was  desired  because 
he  had  announced  his  purpose  to  establish  a 
Federation  in  Austria,  giving  the  Slavs  a 
kingdom  of  their  own,  and  thus  diminishing 
the  predominance  of  the  Hun  monarchy  in 
the  Dual  Kingdom. 
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How  Germany  Lost  Her  Sotd 


Assassinadon  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  the  Pretext  for  War 

AuiCria,  at  Germany's  Dictation,  Declares  War 

Russia,  France  and  England  to  the  Rescue. 


THE  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Austria,  with  his  mor- 
ganatic wife,  the  Duchess  of  Hohen- 
berg,  was  paying  a  visit  of  state  to  Bosnia, 
then  a  sul)j(  cl  province  of  Austria,  peopled 
by  Slavs.  After  viewing  the  maneuvers  of 
two  army  corps  at  their  field  quarter.s,  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  inspect  the  troops  in  the 
capital  at  Serajevo.  He  arrived  in  tiie  cap- 
ital early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  June  28, 
1914,  to  find  only  the  local  governor  and  his 
staff  waiting  to  receive  him.  The  sheets 
were  thronged,  for  the  day  was  a  Serbian 
fete.  While  the  party  was  motoring  leis- 
urely toward  the  place  of  inspection,  a  black 
package  fell  upon  the  opened  hood  of  the 
archduke's  car.  He  tossed  it  into  the  sti-eet, 
where  it  exploded,  wounding  two  ofhcials  in 
a  motor  car  and  six  spectators  in  the  street. 
Tbe  Ixnnb-thrower,  a  young  printer  by  the 
name  of  Cabrinovitch,  a  native  of  Hme- 
govina,  was  seized,  and  confessed  at  his  trial 
that  he  had  received  the  bomb  from  the 
Serbian  arsenal  at  Kragujevatz. 

Arrived  at  the  Town  Hall,  the  Ardiduke 
protested  against  the  lack  of  precautions 
taken  to  insure  his  safety,  but  when  the  civic 
officials  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  contin- 
uin^r  his  tour  of  the  city,  he  refused  and  in- 
sisted upon  driving  to  the  hospital  where 
one  of  tile  wounded  aides-de-camp  was  re- 
ceiving treatment.  As  his  car  was  proceed- 
ing through  a  narrow  street,  the  Appel  Quay, 
a  bomb  was  thrown  which  failed  to  explode. 
The  assassin,  a  Bosnian  student  called  Prin- 
zip,  and  like  Cabrinovitch  a  Protestant  Serb, 
th^  approached  the  car  and  fired  tiiree  shots 
from  a  Browning  pistol.  The  Archduke  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  neck,  and  the 
Duchess  was  terribly  wounded  in  the  abdo- 
men, she  having  offered  her  body  as  a  siiield 
to  save  her  husband.  Both  died  within  an 
hour.  The  Austrian  govtamor  of  Serajevo  at 
once  laid  the  blame  at  Serbia's  door.  The 
true  authorship  of  the  dastardly  crim^  how- 
ever, is  yet  to  be  revealed. 


The  assassination  was  dcnouncd  generally 
throughout  Europe,  but  no  international 
complications  were  expected  to  result  from 
it.  President  Pdncare  of  France  was  spend- 
ing a  holiday  in  Russia;  fimperor  William  of 
GeiTnany  was  cruising  his  yacht  in  Nor- 
wegian waters ;  the  trial  of  Madame  Gaillaux 
engaged  the  attention  of  Paris,  while  Eng- 
land was  engrossed  with  her  Irish  crisis  in 
IHster.  The  world  waited  calmly  for  the 
Austrian  government  to  act  in  the  matter. 

Secret  PrepaiBtiows  fot  War 

A  WHOLE  month  elapsed  before  the  Dual  ^ 
Monarchy  deigned  to  notice  tiie  tragedy 
fidally.  We  now  know  she  employed  the.se 
four  weeks  in  preparations  for  war.  July  23 
the  government  of  Austria-Hungary  pre- 
sented certain  impossible  demands  to  Serbia, 
and  donanded  an  acceptance  within  48  hours. 
Seibia  accepted  all  the  conditions  except  two. 
Concerning  the  demand  that  she  "accept  the 
collaboration  in  Serbia  of  representatives  of 
the  Austria-Hungarian  government  in  the 
suppression  of  the  subversive  movement 
directed  against  tiie  territorial  integrity  of 
the  monarchy,"  Serbia  would  admit  sudi 
collaboration  as  was  permitted  by  interna- 
tional law.  Tut  against  Article  6,  which  de- 
manded that  Serbia  should  consent  to  Aus- 
trian judges  sitting  at  the  trial  of  political 
cases  in  Serbia,  a  vigorous  protest  was  made, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
her  constitution.  Had  Serbia  accepted  the.se 
impossible  terms,  it  would  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  surrendering  her  sovereignty  as  an 
independent  nation,  and  conceding  Austria's 
right  to  control  Serbia's  internal  administra- 
tion. However.  Serbia  did  consent  to  refer 
the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal for  settlement.  The  offer  was  scorn- 
fully refused,  and  the  Austrian  minister  left 
Belgntde.  The  fuse  had  been  lit  whidi 
started  tiie  world-wide  explosion  It  was  an 
ultimatum,  not  to  Serbia  alone,  but  to  the 
whole  world. 
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Efforts  for  Peace 

When  the  full  text  of  the  ultimatum  was 
published,  public  opinion  outside  Huii>land 
was  incensed  at  the  severity  of  the  demand. 
A  feverish  week  of  diplomatic  effort  followed 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  and  Czar 
Nicholas  of  Russia  worked  ceaselessly  in 
their  efforts  to  prevent  a  declaration  of  war, 
for  it  had  been  foreseen  that  all  Europe 
would  be  brought  into  the  conllict  because  of 
pre-existing  alliances. 

It  was  prt^Msed  to  hold  a  conference  in 
London  to  mediate  the  dispute  between  Aus- 
tria and  Serbia.  France^^d  Italy  quickly 
agr«-ee<l,  but  the  Teutons  aeclined  because 
their  hearts  had  been  set  on  war  and  their 
preparations  completed  down  to  the  last  de- 
tail. Indeed,  it  is  known  that  the  day  after 
the  crime,  Austria  issued  secret  mobilization 
papers  to  her  subjects  abroad.  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  had  returned  from  his  cruise  and  Brit- 
ain went  mad  with  war  fever. 

WarlsDedared 

Austria  sought  to  pacify  or  mislead 
Russia,  July  24,  by  pledging  herself  not  to 
annex  Serbian  territory  in  ovent  of  war. 
Russia  asked  that  an  extension  of  time  be 
granted  Sertna  in  which  to  reply  to  the  ulti- 
raatom,  but  was  answiered  in  the  negative 
The  next  day  Russia  published  her  warning 
that  she  would  render  assistance  to  Serbia 
if  the  Slav  race  were  attacked.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  proposed  a  conference  of  neutral  am- 
bassadors to  ocmipose  the  differences  of 
Serbia  and  Austria,  but  this  solution  was  re- 
jected by  Germany,  who  on  the  same  day 
urged  France  and  Great  I>ritain  to  persuade 
liussia  to  remain  neutral,  a  cold-blooded  pro- 
posal which  England  and  France  rejected. 
Next  the  Kaiser  pleaded  with  Ru.ssia  to  allow 
Serbia  to  be  destroyed  by  Austria.  In  reply 
the  Czar  suggested  referring  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  To  this  sugges- 
tion Emp)eror  William  made  no  reply. 

July  28,  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia 
and  marched  her  army  toward  Belgrade. 
The  next  day  Emperor  William  made  a 
shameless  bid  for  British  neutrality,  pledg- 
ing Germany  to  take  no  territory  from 


France  in  case  of  a  German  vnctory,  but  omit- 
ting mention  of  French  colonies  in  Egypt 
and  Africa;  nor  was  any  mention  made  as 
to  sparing  the  French  fleet*  or  as  to  the  sise 
of  the  indemnities  to  be  imposed  on  France. 
This  typical  German  proposal  was  declined 
with  scorn.  On  July  80,  while  Austria's 
army  was  on  the  march,  Russia  began  to 
mobilize towan|ttie Austrian frontim.  The 
next  day  KaiserWilliam,  whose  own  army  of 
830,000  was  practically  mobilized,  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  Russia,  demanding  that  she 
cease  fuilher  mobilization  within  twelve 
hours.  The  same  day  he  made  his  last 
"shameful  proposal"  to  England,  saying  he 
would  not  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
"provided"  Belgium  did  not  stand  out 
against  Germany.  This  proposal,  too,  was 
rejected  by  England.  England  then  sent  to 
Germany  and  France  identical  notes  asking 
them  if  they  would  respect  Belgium's  neu- 
trality. France  gave  her  prompt  assurance, 
but  Germany  countered  by  inquiring  whether 
England  would  remain  neutral  if  Belgium 
were  spared.  Again  England  declined  to 
dicker  with  the  Huns.  Meanwhile  the  Ger- 
man ambassador  at  Brussels  was  giving 
daily  l>  i!ig  assurances  to  Belgium  that  she 
would  not  be  attacked. 

France  had  made  two  requests  to  Eng- 
land to  engage  her  support  in  event  that 
France  were  attacked,  but  England  would 
not  at  first  consent.  Meanwhile,  in  compli- 
anco  with  the  terms  of  an  old  treaty,  France 
withdrew  her  flwt  from  her  own  coast  in 
order  to  protect  British  interests  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. England  thereupon  assured 
France  that  if  her  coast  were  attacked  she 
would  defend  her  on  the  sea. 

On  August  1,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  still  hop- 
ing to  avoid  a  general  war,  telephoned  the 
German  ambassador  a  suggestion  that  if 
both  Germany  and  France  would  remain 
neutral  the  war  might  still  be  "localized," 
but  this  proposal  was  "doctared"  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  England  and  France  had 
agreed  to  renain  neutral,  leaving  Russia  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Huns.  The  Kaiser 
assented  to  the  "doctored"  version,  but  when 
the  correction  was  sent  to  him  it  was  care- 
fully suppressed. 
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How  Germany  Loet  Her  Soul 


Typical  Hun  Treachery 

Germany,  on  August  while  refusing  to 
promise  not  to  trample  down  Belgium,  would 
agree  not  to  attack  Franoe  sea  if  Britain 
should  remain  neutral. 

Belgium,  on  the  same  day,  heroically 
warned  (icrmauy  that  she  was  prepared  to 
defend  her  borders  against  invasion  by  any 
nation,  and  asked  the  aid  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia  in  the  event  that  an  invasion  took 
place. 

The  EiifTlish  govemmont,  on  August  4,  de- 
manded an  immediate  answer  from  Germany 
respecting  Belgian  neutrality,  and  was 
startled  to  receive  a  reply  from  Foreign  Sec> 
retary  von  Jagow  saying  that  the  Gennan 
troops  had  actually  crossed  the  border  and 
it  was  now  too  late  to  reconsider. 

Sir  Edward  Goschen.  Knjriish  Ambassador 
to  Germany,  was  instructed  to  serve  notice 
in  person  on  the  Gennan  Emperor  that  war 
would  be  declared  at  midnight  unless  a  more 
satisfactory  answer  could  be  given. 

The  Chancellor,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  pro- 
tested against  making  such  an  ado  over  a 
"scrap  of  paper."  Sir  Edward  Goschen  pre- 
pared for  transmission  to  England  a  tele- 
graphic summary  of  his  interview,  but  this 
was  never  forwarded  by  the  German  govern- 
ment. A  typical  example,  truly,  of  German 
Kultur! 


At  midnight,  on  August  4,  Great  Britain 
declared  war  on  Germany  in  defence  of  Bel- 
gium's integrity,  which  she,  as  well  as  Ger 
many,  had  sol^nnly  pledged  herself  in  1870 
to  respect.  France  and  Russia  also  declared 
war  on  Germany,  and  Italy  declared  her  neu> 
trality. 

Th&  Mendacious  Huns 

Seeking  to  justify  their  violation  of 
Belgium,  the  Vandal-Prussians  resorted  to 
brasen  falsehood.    First  tiiey  alleged  that 

French  troops  had  already  crossed  the  Bd- 
gian  border,  and  that  in  the  circumstances 
Prussia  was  justified  in  trespassing  across 
Belgium  also.  This  was  an  absolute  false- 
hood and  so  understood  fay  the  irbxAe  world, 
Germany  included. 

Next  the  German  falsifiers  pret^ded  to 
the  "discover^'"  in  Brussels  of  secret  docu- 
ments proving  the  existence  of  a  "conspir- 
acy" on  the  part  of  Belgium,  France,  and 
England  to  destroy  Germany.  This  story 
was  also  proved  to  be  absolutely  false. 

Final!\,  Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollweg 
publicly  confessed  the  great  wrong  Germany 
had  done  in  invading  Belgium's  soil,  and 
premised  reparation,  "as  soon  as  our  mili- 
tary ends  are  reachol"  What  "reparation** 
Germany  made  to  Belgium  during  the  next 
five  years  will  appear  in  the  historical  narrar 
tive  of  the  war  that  follows. 


The  German  Nation  in  Hopeless  Moral  Bankruptcy 

So  Declared  by  Fro£  Fugnxan  of  Leipslc  Univenity.    A  Sad  Fktufc  of  Decadency. 

Hie  Inevitable  Fruit  of  And-Chrisdaa  Ideab 

BEFORE  proceeding  with  the  narrative  of  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium,  which 
precipitated  the  universal  war,  let  us  present  this  picture  of  the  moral  degradation  of 
Germany  just  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  The  indictment  of  the  whole  nation  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Fugraan  of  Leipsic  University,  who  was  discussing  war  in  general  as  a  "bicdogi- 

cal  necessity"  and  a  "world  cleanser."     He  said : 

"The  life  led  hy  the  bulk  of  the  Gennan  of  nature,  no  seer  is  in  a  position  to  stem  the 

people  is  indescribable,  even  though  serious  tide  of  (legenei'acy  and  decay.    Every  man 

men  lift  up  their  voices  against  the  iniquity  who  practices  an  ideal  is  ridiculed.   God  so 

of  it  all.  Fidelity  and  faith  has  disappeared,  loved  the  German  nation  that  he  sent  this 

A  man's  word  has  no  value.   Contracts  are  war  to  heal  it  of  the  gangrrae  which  is  eating 

made  only  to  be  broken.   Business  in  general  out  its  vitals.    This  war  comes  from  God; 

assumes  a  sliape  resembling  a  huge  organized  therefore  it  is  a  blessing.  War  is  the  father  of 

deception.     The  corruptions  of  life  grow  all  things,  and  for  Germans  it  is  the  cause  of 

apace,  in  town  and  country,  and  no  prophet,  an  incomparable  regeneration,  an  Indescrib- 

no  speaker,  no  preacher  of  morals,  no  apostle  able  blessing  for  the  great  Mare  before  us." 
MOTE— This  ii  tiie  nation  that  felt  itself  "dii^ely  anointed"  to  reforni  a  decadent  ^ild. 
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FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR-1914 

♦ 

GERMANY  LOOSES  HER  THUNDERBOLTS 

duristian  Europe  Swept  by  the  Fiery  Catadysm  Foretold  by  the  Prophets 

Gigantic  Armies  Invade  Belgium,  France,  Serbia  and  Russian  Poland 
Three  Continents  Become  Battle  Grounds  in  the  War  for  Human  Freedom 
TyOOOfOOO  Men  Engage  In  Mutual  Massacre  on  the  Several  Fronts 
Heroic  Belgians  Hold  Bade  the  German  Hordes  at  lAege  and  Namur 
Kaiser's  Armies,  Overflowing  Into  France,  Decisively  Defeated  on  the  IMarne 

Austrian  Armies  Ingloriously  Defeated  by  the  Russians  and  Serbians 
nirilling  '*Ra€e  for  the  Sea*'  Ends  in  German  Defeat  at  Ypres,  Belgium 


The  Invasion  of  Serbia  and  Belgium  Sets  the  World  on  Fire 

4^000,000  Germans,  Aiutrians  and  Turks  Launch  Blow  at  Peaceful  Europe 
2,553,000  Soldiers  Sfwing  to  the  Defenie  o£  Human  Liberty 


Belgium's  First  Army 

140,000 

France's  First  Army 

800,000 

England's  First  Army 

90,000 

Russia's  First  Army 

1,250,000 

JSerbia's  First  Army 

200,000 

MontrncRro's  First  Army 

50,000 

Japan's  First  Army 

23,000 

Total  Allied  Forees 

2,663,000 

140,000     Germany's  Advance  Army 


(.1.011(1,1100  Additinnul  TraineU  Ti-mipa 
Mobitizintr.  InrluiliiiK  Grcatimt  AMvm- 
b'ain  of  Artillery  in  Hiltmjr.) 


Austria's  First  Army 
Turkey's  First  Army 

Total  Teutonic  Foroea 


2,000^ 
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800,000 
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Survey  of  Events  in  the  Year  1914 

THIS  is  the  shuddering  story  of  Europe's  martyrdom,  of  Christendom's 
deliverance  from  the  dread  bondage  of  Moloch,  of  the  world's  chastened 
emergoice  from  the  fiery  eatadysm  in  which  it  was  so  suddenly  plunged 
on  that  epochal  day  in  July,  1914,  when  the  "Gates  of  Hell''  suddenly  opened  and 
Earth  was  deluged  with  sulphurous  flames  and  fumes.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
battle  of  Right  against  Might,  of  the  Bible  against  Babel,  of  Christ  against  Anti- 
christ! As  the  tremendous  scenes  in  the  cosmic  catastrophe  unfold  one  by  one 
before  our  still  horrified  vision,  we  shall  see  all  the  nations  engaged  in  the  first 
universal  conflict  ever  waged  on  Earth.  Three  mighty  empires  fall  into  stark 
ruin.  Ancient  kingdoms  are  blotted  out  as  by  a  sponge.  Emperors  and  Kings 
are  toppled  over  like  blades  of  grass.  Cities  and  towns  by  thousands  are  reduced 
to  dust  and  ashes.  Three  continents  are  drenched  with  the  blood  of  30,000,000 
human  victims,  that  Moloch's  thirst  might  be  sated. 
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Gemiany's  Crime  Against  Uumanity 


Thousands  of  vessels,  with  their  precious  lives  and  treasure,  are  sent  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Earth,  with  its  thousand-mile  battle  lines  is  too  small 
to  satisfy  the  lust  of  Moloch ;  the  war  is  carried  into  the  air  by  myriad  planes, 
and  under  the  sea  by  submarines. 

All  this  saturnalia  of  strife,  so  clearly  foretold  by  the  prophets,  was  the 
sequel  to  the  ambition  of  an  Emperor-Egotist,  spurred  on  by  his  atheistical 
guides,  to  realize  in  his  o¥m  person  a  pomp  and  plenitude  of  power  surpassing 
that  of  all  conquerors  in  history. 

Swollen  with  pagan  conceit  and  defiant  of  the  mandates  of  Almighty  God, 
William  HohenzoUern  plotted  to  subjugate  all  Christendom  to  his  will,  over- 
throw Christian  civilization  and  destroy  personal  liberty  throughout  the  Earth. 

With  the  most  formidable  war  machine  the  world  had  ever  seen  obedient 
to  his  merest  nod,  and  with  Austria,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  as  his  pliant  aids,  Em- 
peror William  felt  assured  of  the  success  of  his  Satanic  assault  on  civilization. 

Invoking.the  aid  of  science,  he  laid  his  plans  with  mathematical  precision. 
Not  only  should  he  conquer  all  Europe,  and  ultimately  the  entire  world,  but  his 
conquest  should  proceed  by  schedule— by  time-table,  if  you  please. 

Knowing  that  Europe  was  unprepared  for  war,  he  mistakenly  assumed 
that  Russia  could  not  possibly,  within  six  weeks,  mobilize  an  army  beyond  the 
power  of  Austria  alone  to  subdue.  England  had  fewer  than  100,000  soldiers 
available  for  immediate  sei-vice;  Belgium  less  than  150,000;  France  could  not 
rally  1,000,000  to  her  colors  within  three  weeks.  Therefore,  the  German  Em- 
peror assumed  it  would  be  merely  a  holiday  jaunt  for  his  ai-my  of  2,000,000  to 
rush  through  Belgium,  seize  the  channel  ports,  at  which  an  English  army  might 
possibly  disembark,  descend  into  France,  capture  Paris  in  three  weeks,  dictate  a 
peace  to  France  and  England,  and  then  transfer  his  victorious  army  to  the  East- 
em  front  and  dispose  of  the  clumsy  Russian  bear. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  detailed  narrative  that  follows,  all  the  plans  of  the 
egotist  miscarry,  all  his  conceptions  prove  unstable.  Russia's  mobilization  was 
a  miracle  of  celerity.  Instead  of  being  menaced  by  Austria,  it  was  the  Russians 
that  swept  the  Austrlans  back  across  the  Carpathians  in  those  first  few  weeks 
of  war,  ijtking  Lemberg  and  Przemysl,  and  even  preparing  to  advance  through 
the  Moravian  Gap  to  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

Little  Sei  liia,  too,  had  driven  the  Austrian  armies  from  her  soil  and  re- 
asserted her  independence.  The  Russians,  it  is  true,  had  suffered  disaster  at 
Tannenberg,  East  Prussia,  but  this  was  more  than  retrieved  by  their  victories  in 
Galicia. 

So  effective  was  the  Russian  offensive  that  Germany  faced  defeat  on  the 
Eastern  front  at  the  close  of  1914  Only  by  the  aid  of  Russian  traitors,  who 
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first  betrayed  their  army,  and  finally  their  government,  was  Grermany  able  to 
impose  her  will  in  the  Eastern  theater  of  the  war. 

On  the  Western  front,  Germany's  schedule  had  similarly  miscarried.  The 
German  warlords  had  visioned  an  unmolested  passage  through  Belgium,  ending 
in  the  easy  conquest  of  all  the  coast  cities. 

Never  had  they  supposed  Belgium  capable  of  holding  back  their  titanic 
war  machine  three  weeks  at  Liege  and  Namur,  until  France  could  mobilize  her 
troops  on  the  northern  frontier.  Despising  England's  expeditionary  force  of 
90»000  as  a  negligible  factor  in  the  war  on  the  Western  front,  they  made  no  spe- 
cial effort  to  prevent  its  landing  on  French  soil.  That  "contemptible  little  army" 
was  destined  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself  at  Mons,  at  the  Marne  and  at  Ypres. 

For  a  brief  while,  after  the  little  Belgian  army  had  been  isolated  in  Ant- 
werp, and  the  German  legions  were  pursuing  the  French  and  English  toward 
Paris,  victory  seemed  again  in  Kaiser's  grasp.  But  here  again  German  calcula- 
tions went  awry.  German  strategy,  plus  German  force,  was  impotent  before 
the  genius  of  Joffre  and  Foch,  plus  French  and  British  valor.  The  Hi^ns  were 
stopped  at  the  Marne  and  sent  reeling  back  to  the  Aisne,  narrowly  escaping  com- 
plete annihilation.  The  Emperor's  dream  of  world  conquest  had  ended  in  sud- 
den and  ignominious  failure. 

His  legions  might,  indeed,  burrow  and  wallow  in  French  and  Belgium  soil, 
massacre  whole  villages,  violate  the  sanctity  of  woman,  crucify  children,  shell 
defenceless  hospitals,  bombard  helpless  cities  for  four  years  more,  but  advance 
they  could  not  on  French  and  Belgium  soil. 

With  the  defeat  of  his  Vandals  and  Huns  in  the  battle  of  Ypres,  a  few 
weeks  later,  the  Kaiser  knew  that  his  great  adventure  had  ended  in  trench  dead- 
lock. From  that  time  on  he  had  striven  to  create  a  military  situation  which 
might  enable  him  to  negotiate  a  "peace"  that  would  recompense  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  colonial  empire  in  Africa,  and  his  rich  insular  possessions  in  Asia. 

His  much  vaunted  navy  still  skulked  in  the  twisted  waterways  of  the  Kiel 
Canal,  fearing  to  give  battle  to  the  British.  His  commerce  was  driven  from 
the  sea. 

There  was  no  hope  for  success  on  the  Western  front.  Only  the  collapse 
of  Russia  could  be  of  avail  to  the  cause  of  Germany,  but  that  was  deferred  until 
the  f oUowing  year. 

We  shall  now  trace  in  detail  the  story  of  the  first  year  of  the  world  war  in 
all  theaters  from  its  inception  in  Serbia  to  the  concluding  campaigns  of  1914 

The  events  of  the  year  have  been  carefully  correlated,  enabling  the  reader 
quickly  to  grasp  and  intelligently  to  view  the  opening  scenes  in  the  most  appall- 
ing conflict  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race. 
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First  Gun  in  the  Great  World  War  is  Fired  in  the  Balkans 

Austria  Ingloriously  Defeated  by  Little  Serbia  at  Jadar  and  Shabats 
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SERBIA,  the  ancient  Slavic  Kingdom  that 
nestled  among  the  rugged  ranges  of  the 
upper  Balkan  peninsula,  was  the  tiny 
stage  on  which  the  tremendous  drama  of  the 
World  War  first  opened. 

The  apparent  provocation  to  war  was  sup- 
plied by  the  assassination  at  Sarajevo,  on 
June  28,  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  heir  to 
the  Austrian  throne,  by  two  youthful  Serb- 
ians, bent  on  revenging  the  injuries  inflicted 
uptrn  their  country  by  their  Austrian 
masters. 

The  true  cause  of  the  great  conflagration, 
however,  lay  farther  back  in  time;  it  was 
oonomied  with  Germany's  long-mattured  pat- 
pose  of  subjugating  all  the  Balkan  nations 
as  a  necessary  step  in  her  greater  plan  of 
conquering  all  Europe  and  Asia.  Let  us 
briefly  examine  the  several  factors  in  that 
dark  conspiracy. 

Serbia,  though  a  mere  dpher  in  the  sum 
of  the  world's  progress,  neverthdett  had  oc- 
cupied a  position  of  importance  among  the 
nations,  as  the  guardian  of  the  sole  historic 
highway  connecting  Europe  with  Asia.  Sit- 
ting athwart  the  spurs  of  the  great  Car- 
pathian range  of  mountains,  Serbia  con- 
trolled the  gates  of  the  Morava  valley,  ex- 
tending from  Nish  northward  to  Belgrade, 
and  aftording  the  only  direct  path  by  which 
an  army  of  invasion  might  pass  into  Europe 
from  the  east  or  into  Asia  from  the  west 

Southward  through  this  valloy,  nine  cen- 
turies before,  the  Crusadei-s  had  swarmed 
on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land  to  rescue  the 
Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel 
Turks.  Northward  through  the  same  defile, 
on  a  later  day,  the  Moslems  had  advanced 


when  they  invaded  Hungaiy  and  overran  the 
south  of  ?]urope. 

Germany's  interest  in  the  Morava  high- 
way, and  consequently  in  Serbia's  destiny, 
dated  from  the  birth  of  her  grandiose  vision 
of  avast  Teutonic  Empire,  embracing  all  the 
East,  and  connected  with  the  Fatherland  by 
a  continuous  line  of  railroad  extending  from 
Berlin  to  Constantinople  and  thence  to  Bag- 
dad. She  had  even  begun  to  construct  that 
railroad. 

The  Turks,  those  remote  kinsmen  to  the 
Prussian-Vandals,  had  given  their  consent 
to  a  German  railroad  extension  across  their 
domain.  Austria,  at  once  tl^e  dupe  and  the 
ally  of  Prussia,  assisted  in  extending  the  Ber- 
lin-to-Bagdad  raih  oad  through  Bosnia  as  far 
as  the  great  seaport  at  Saloniki.  All  was 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  But  Germany  was 
not  content  merely  to  secure  a  passage 
through  the  Balkans ;  she  desired  to  German- 
ize the  whole  Balkan  peninsula. 

As  far  back  as  1878,  when  Russia  had 
beaten  the  Turks  to  their  knees,  and  was 
preparing  to  occupy  Constantinople,  the 
Germans  and  the  Austrians  in  unison,  had 
stripped  Russia  of  tiie  Aruits  of  her  victory. 
The  treaty  of  Berlin  restored  power  to  Tur- 
key, but  placed  the  Slav  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  under  Austrian  control. 

The  next  step  in  the  plot  was  to  bring  the 
Balkan  states  under  German  influence 
through  rulers  of  German  blood  or  aflllia* 
tions.  Thus,  by  Germany's  connivance,  Alex- 
ander of  Battenberg  was  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Bulgaria:  Ferdinand  was  sent  to  rule  over 
Rumania;  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece, 
after  a  military  training  in  Germany,  be- 
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came  the  husband  of  Princess  Sophia,  slater 
of  Emperor  William  of  Germany  I 

In  1912,  the  Kaiser's  Eastern  plans  re- 
ceived England's  sanction  when  Lord  C.roy, 
Great  Rritain's  Foreigrn  Minister,  agreed  that 
Germany  should  be  permitted  to  extend  her 
sphere  of  influence  over  all  Mesopotamia. 
But  in  the  same  year  the  Kaiser's  plans  for 
control  of  the  Balkans  received  a  setback 
when  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  and 
Greece  united  in  crushing  Turkey, 

To  prevent  the  further  expansion  of  this 
Slavic  confederacy  and  at  the  same  tmie  re- 
store the  Turks  to  their  seat,  the  Kaiser  with 
great  cunning  sowed  the  seeds  of  discord 
among  the  Balkan  allies,  persuading  Bulgaria 
suddenly  to  attack  Serbia  and  Greece  in  order 
to  secure  a  greater  share  of  the  spoils  of  the 
first  Balkan  War. 

As  a  result  of  Hob  seeond  Balkan  broil, 
Bulgaria  was  defeated  and  the  Turks  were 
restored  in  their  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

Serbia,  however,  still  blocked  the  way  to 
the  East.  If  Germany  was  to  succeed  in 
establishing  an  Empire  in  Asia,  she  must 
first  gain  control  of  the  Morava  valley  in 
Serbia  In  order  that  her  legions  might  have 
a  clear  road  for  their  march  into  Asia. 

losing  Austria  as  a  cat's-paw,  Germany, 
in  1913,  sought  to  gain  Italy's  consent  to  a 
war  against  Serbia,  but  Italy  honorably  de- 
clined to  be  a  party  in  the  plot,  although  at 
the  time  she  was  an  ally  both  of  Germany  and 
Austria. 

Nevertheless,  war  was  not  long  to  be 
deferred.  The  German  armies  were  on  tip- 
toes, awaiting  the  word ;  the  Kiel  Canal  im- 
provements were  nearing  completion,  and 
with  the  opening  of  the  enlarged  canal  in 
1914,  *Tlie  Day"  arrived  which  Germany  had 
so  long  awaited.  Weeks  before  the  as.sas- 
si  nation  at  Sarajevo,  Germany's  war  plans 
had  been  perfected  down  to  the  last  detail. 
That  murder  rnaeely  served  as  a  pretext. 

Four  wedcs  were  permitted  to  elapse  be- 
for  the  Austrian  government  took  any  pub- 
lic action  on  the  murder  of  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand. Under  the  surface,  however,  both  in 
Austria  and  in  Germany,  there  was  great 
activity  .in  executive  and  military  circles. 


While  Europe  elsewhere  was  lulled  to  a  souse 
of  false  security,  every  Teuton  knew  that 
war  would  certainly  be  declared,  and  that 
the  interval  was  being  used  in  preparation 

for  the  coming  conflict. 

So  obvious  was  the  imminence  of  war  that 
the  Socialist  leader,  Karl  Liebknecht,  in  a 
speech  in  the  Reidistag,  spoke  ironically  of 
the  murder  of  the  Archduke  as  "a  gift  from 
Heaven"  to  the  German  Junkers. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm,  who  was  enjoying  a 
cnaise  on  his  yacht  at  the  time  of  the  mur- 
der, hastily  returned  to  Potsdam,  and  in  his 
palace  tbere,  on  July  5,  a  confermee  was  hdd 
of  all  the  principal  leaders  in  both  the  Em- 
pires. At  that  conference  an  ultimatum  was 
drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  Serbia,  embody- 
ing demands  which  Serbia  could  not  comply 
with  and  preserve  even  the  semblance  of  her 
poor  sovereignty. 

The  Austro-German  plotters  knew  full 
well  that  Serbia  could  not,  would  not,  accept 
the  ultimatum  in  its  entirety.  They  also 
knew  that  Serbia's  refusal  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war. 

In  their  dull,  stupid  minds  there  lurked  the 
notion  tiiat  world  opinion  would  hdd  Serbia 
culpable  if  war  should  result.  At  least,  th^ 

hoped  Serbia  would  appear  as  the  aggi-essor 
and  undeserving  of  any  aid  from  Russia,  her 
natural  guardian,  in  event  of  war  being  de- 
clared. 

With  Russia  held  in  leash,  France  and 

England  would  likevrise  remain  quiescent, 
and  Austria  would  proceed  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  Serbia  without  liincirance. 

At  the  request  of  the  fniancial  and  indus- 
trial leaders  of  Germany,  the  Austrian  ulti- 
matum waa  held  back  16  days,  to  give  the 
German  financiers  the  necessary  time  in 
which  to  arrange  their  affairs.  They  em- 
ployed this  interv^al  in  unloading  their  se- 
curities on  the  bourses  throughout  the  world, 
the  German  transactions  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  being  conducted  on  an  enormous 
scale,  witii  no  hint  of  impending  war. 

On  July  21,  two  days  before  the  time  set 
for  the  ultimatum,  the  German  General  Staff 
sent  out  secret  orders  preliminary  to  mobili- 
zation, including  the  movement  of  troops 
toward  the  French  frontier.  At  the  same 
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time  the  Austrian  amiies  were  secretly  or- 

dei  ed  to  prepare  for  mobilization  on  the 

Serbian  and  Calician  frontiei's. 

After  the  stugc  had  been  pi'epared  for  the 
opening  scene  in  the  world  drama,  the  Kaiser 
andertook  to  deceive  all  Europe  as  to  the  im- 
minence of  war  by  starting  on  a  yachting 
cruise  to  Norway,  though  keeping  in  con- 
stant communication  with  his  War  Staff  by 
wireless. 

The  premiers  of  France  and  Serbia  were 
also  absent  from  their  capitals,  but  the  Brit- 
ish Fleet  was  distinctly  on  the  "job,"  payiiuf 
a  visit  to  KieL 

Hie  Ultimatum  Is  Presented 

Austria  presented  her  ultimatum  on  July 

2<3,  allowing  Serbia  only  48  hours  to  answer 

it.  There  were  ten  demands  such  as  never 
before  had  been  addressed  by  one  indepen- 
dent state  to  another. 

Serbia  was  required  1,  to  suppress  all 
propagandist  literature;  2,  to  dissolve  the 

secret  patriotic  society  known  as  the  Nar- 
odna  Odbrana ;  ll,  to  dismiss  all  propagandist 
teachers  and  prohibit  such  teaching;  4,  to 
dismiss  all  Serbian  ollicers  and  functionaries 
guilty  of  anti-Austrian  propaganda,  who 
might  be  denounced  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment; 6,  to  permit  Austrian  agents  to  "col- 
laborate" in  the  police  work  of  Serbia;  B,  tu 
permit  Austrian  judges  to  "participate"  in 
the  trial  by  Serbian  courts  of  those  Serbians 
who  were  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  plot 
to  murder  Archduke  Ferdinand;  7,  to  arrest 
two  persons  in  particular  whose  names  were 
.specified;  8,  to  stop  trade  in  arms  atid  ex- 
plosives across  the  Austrian  frontier,  and 
punish  the  officials  guilty  of  allowing  it;  9,  to 
require  certain  high  Serbian  officials  to  ex- 
plain their  "hostile  utterances"  after  the 
murder  of  the  Archduke;  10,  to  answer  "in 
the  afllrniative"  before  G  p.  m.  on  July  25th. 

Serbia's  reply  was  forthcoming  within  the 
specified  time.  On  the  advice  of  the  Russian, 
French,  and  British  governments,  Serbia  ac- 
cepted unconditionally  all  the  demands  except 
\.hv  nrth  .ind  sixth.  Even  the  fifth  demand, 
permitting:  Austi  ian  agents  to  assist  in  the 
police  work  of  Serbia,  she  accepted  in  part, 
to  the  extent  that  it  should  conform  to  inter- 


national law  and  eriminal  procedure  and 

friendly  relations  between  nations. 

As  to  the  sixth  demand,  permitting  Aus- 
trian judges  to  sit  with  Serbian  judges  in 
the  trial  of  Serbian  subjects,  she  refused  to 
comply,  on  the  ground  that  such  collabora* 
tion  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Serbian  Con- 
stitution  and  of  the  law  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure. 

She  promised,  however,  to  bring  the  Serb- 
ian suspects  to  trial  and  to  ke^  the  Austrian 
judges,  or  delegates,  informed  on  the  prog^ 
ress  of  the  trials. 

It  should  here  be  noted  that  Serbia's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sLxth  demand  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  the  surrender  of  her  sov- 
ereigniy,  rendering  her  of&dals  liable  to  im- 
peachment for  high  treason.  Moreover,  the 
Constitution  could  only  be  amended  by  vote 
of  the  entire  people,  and  such  a  vote  could 
not  be  taken  in  the  48  hours  allowed  for  ac- 
ceptance of  the  ultimatum. 

The  Dedamtioii  of  War 

Austria  insisted  upon  a  full  acceptance 
of  the  terms.  Serbia  bep:j}:ed  for  respite,  and 
Russia,  France,  and  Knglaiid  pleaded  with 
the  Teutonic  powers  to  refer  the  matter  to  a 
conference  of  the  Powers.  But  the  Teutons, 
thirsting  for  war,  steeled  their  hearts,  de- 
clined to  accept  mediation  and  set  their  gi- 
5rantic  war  machines  in  motion.  The  great 
war  had  begun. 

On  July  25,  1914,  Baron  Giesel,  the  Aus- 
trian Minister  to  tiie  court  of  Serbia,  de- 
manded his  passports  and  left  Belgrade. 
Austria  on  the  previous  d?y  had  begfun  mo- 
bilization ;  Serbia  at  once  began  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  her  army.  Austria's  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Serbia  was  made  on 
July  28,  1914.  On  tiie  same  day,  Austria 
assembled  25,000  troops  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Danube,  opposite  to  Belgrade,  Semen- 
dria,  Gradishte  and  other  Serbian  cities 
along  the  DHiole  Danube  front. 

As  the  first  shell  burst  ineffectively  over 
the  battlements  of  the  old  Turkish  citadel  of 
Belj^rade,  an  answering  cannonade  imme- 
diately sounded  from  the  Serbian  guns. 

Thus  was  u.shered  in  an  artillery  duel 
which  continued  for  weeks  along  the  Danube 
front     The  Serbian  government  at  oooe 
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withdrew  to  Niah  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
dtixais  of  Belgrade  was  hastily  accom- 
plished. 

Little  was  left  of  the  once  beautiful  city  of 
Belgrade  after  the  bombardment  had  ceased. 
More  than  750  buildings  were  demolished. 
Only  the  shell  of  the  King's  Palace  remained 
standing.  The  University  of  Bdgrade  was 
^tirdy destroyed;  the  old  unarmed  Fortress, 
a  grim  reminder  of  the  Turkish  occupation, 
was  reduced  to  dust;  the  venerable  Museum, 
stored  with  antiquities  derived  from  pagan 
Roma*  was  wrecked;  the  great  dgaret  fac- 
tory, which  the  Serbian  government  operated 
as  a  state  monopoly,  was  demolished ;  factor- 
ies, foundries,  and  bakeries  along  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  were  razed  to  the  ground ;  the 
hospital  buildings  and  the  foreign  legations 
all  suffered  injury;  and  the  principal  streets 
were  torn  up  by  the  exploding  sheUs. 

Two  Austrian  Armies  Invade  Serbia 

Meanwhile  two  Austro-Hungai'ian  arm- 
ies, 400,000  strong,  under  the  command  of 
G^.  Potiorek,  were  secretly  concentrating  at 

six  points  along  the  Western  and  Northern 
Serbian  frontiers,  340  miles  in  extent.  On 
the  Western  frontier,  the  Kiver  Drina  divided 
Serbia  from  Bosnia. 

On  the  Northern  frontier  the  natural 
boundary  was  fonned  1^  the  Save  River, 
west  of  Belgrade,  and  the  Danube  River  east 
of  Beljrrade.  Thus  the  Serbian  capital  was 
included  in  a  salient  which  projected  into 
Austro-Hungarian  territory  on  the  north- 
west. 

By  simultaneous  invasions  north  and  west, 
the  Austrians  expected  to  cut  throujrh  this 
saiicnt,  capture  Belgrade  and  with  it  a 
part  of  the  Serbian  army.  The  Serbian 
forces,  all  veteran  soldiers  who  had  recently 
emorged  victorious  from  two  Balkan  wars, 
numbered  200,000  rifles.  I'ndar  the  direc- 
tion of  Field  Marshal  Putnik,  they  we?-e  like- 
wise concentrating  near  tlie  noi-thei  ii  border. 

On  August  12,  the  Austrian  batteries  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Drina  Uiver,  opposite 
the  Serbian  city  of  Loznitza,  opened  a  heavy 
bombardment  of  the  town.  Under  covei'  of 
this  fire,  a  fleet  of  barges,  filled  with  Aus- 
trian soldiers,  crossed  the  river.  The  land- 
ing was  opposed  by  two  Serbian  battalions, 


acting  as  an  outpost,  supported  by  a  few  old 
Md  guns.  They  were  quickly  drivm  back 

to  the  heights  behind  Loznitza,  where  they 
continued  their  plucky  resistance. 

The  Au.strians  then  laid- a  pontoon  bridge 
across  the  Drina  and  landed  an  army  of 
120,000  on  Serbian  soil,  quickly  throwing  up 
defensive  breastworks  and  constructing  elab- 
orate trenches. 

On  the  same  day  an  Austrian  army,  100,- 
000  strong,  crossed  the  Save  River  at  Sha- 
batz,  on  the  Northern  frontier,  strongly  for- 
tified the  town,  and  laid  a  pontoon  bridge 
across  the  river  from  the  railroad  terminus 
at  Klenak. 

Four  other  Austrian  columns  were  invad- 
ing Serbia  at  Zvornik,  Luibovia,  Amajlia  and 

Branjevo.  All  these  positions  converged  on 
Valievo,  the  terminus  of  a  railroad,  extend- 
ing into  the  heart  of  Serbia. 

The  two  main  armies  of  Austria,  advanc- 
ing into  Serbia  along  Uie  lines  of  the  Save 
and  Drina  rivers,  were  separated  by  the  Tzir  ^ 

ridge  of  mountains.  Tt  was  necessary  that 
the  Austrians  should  gain  this  ridge  if  a 
junction  between  their  armies  was  to  be 
effected.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Serbians 
could  occupy  this  ridge,  they  would  be  able 
to  drive  a  wedf^e  in  between  the  main  forces 
of  the  enemy  and  Hank  either  wing  of  the 
Austrian  army.  In  the  race  for  the  ridge 
the  Serbians  were  sncoessAil.  Tlie  battle 
front  .along  the  Tsir  ridge  was  approxi- 
matdy  100  miles  long. 

First  Battle  at  Loznitza 

The  first  battle  of  the  war  opened  on 
August  11,  when  the  Austrian  armies  at  Loz- 
nitza atleiiipled  to  storm  the  heights  held  by 
three  small  battalions  of  Serbians.  The  Aus- 
trians charged  up  the  hill  in  mass  formation, 
but  were  met  by  a  volley  which  sent  them  In 
confusion  down  the  hill.  Re-forming  in 
mass,  they  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets. 
This  time  the  first  line  of  Austrians  reached 
(lie  summit,  but  in  a  hand-ta4iand  fight  they 
were  again  checked  by  the  plucky  Sert>ians. 
Under  the  cover  of  night,  the  Serbians  with- 
drew to  Jarebit/e.  wliej-e  they  met  the  first 
Austrian  army,  Sn.rHio  strong.  Heiv,  the 
Serbians  entrenclied  on  a  ten-mile  Iront. 
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IHiriiig  the  night  of  Augmt  16,  the  Aus- 
trians  took  possession  of  the  Tkir  and  Iverak 
ridges.    Meanwhile,  at  Shabatz,  Austrian 

troops  were  pouriiifr  across  pontoon  bridges 
into  Serbia;  an  Austrian  flanking  column 
from  the  Drina  had  reached  Slepehevitch ; 
another  force  was  centered  on  Krupain. 

Austrians  Defeated  in  Battle  of  Jadar 

At  daybreak,  on  the  16th,  an  Austrian 
army  corps,  50,000  strong,  was  seen*  moving 
along  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Tzir  Mountains, 
their  aim  being  to  prevent  the  insertion  of  a 
Serbian  wedge  between  the  Austrian  army  at 
Shabatz  and  the  Austrian  forces  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jadar.  With  the  idea  of  creating  a 
diversion  ^idi  should  give  the  main  Serbian 
army  time  to  cnpo  with  the  new  situation,  a 
Serbian  artillery  oHicer,  Major  Djukibch,  se- 
cured permission  to  meet  this  body  of  Aus- 
trians with  a  single  cannon.  With  a  handful 
of  volunteers,  Djukibch  planted  his  lone  can- 
non  in  the  path  of  the  advancing  army  and 
opened  fire.  The  Austrians,  evidently  believ- 
ing they  had  been  surprised  in  force,  turned 
and  fled  from  the  field.  Some  reinforcements 
of  infantry  and  calvaiy  were  soit  to  Major 
Djukibch  and  tiie  Huns  were  driven  back  to 
the  mountains.  Here  they  re-formed  and 
gave  battle  to  the  small  Serbian  force  that 
had  pursued  tliem. 

The  Serbian  outposts,  thous^  pressed  hard, 
hdd  thdr  ground  till  evening,  when  the  ad- 
vance corps  of  the  main  Serbian  army  came 
to  the  rescue.  Thoujrli  they  had  marched  GO 
miles  that  day,  the  Serl)ians  sprang  over  the 
breastworks,  dashed  through  cornfieldii  and 
tall  grass,  and  with  fixed  bayonets  charged 
the  Austrian  ramparts,  driving  the  enemy  in 
panic  flight  from  their  trenches  through  the 
Jadar  valley.  Two  Austrian  regiments 
which  had  held  their  ground  were  almost 
annihilated. 

Before  nightfall,  the  Austrian  corps  was 
dispersed,  leaving  much  booty  behind.  By 
this  brilHant  feat  of  arms,  th(>  Serbians  cut 
off  the  Austrian  army  in  Shabatz. 

OniBhiiur  Defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Shabats 

At  dawn,  on  August  18.  the  Austrian  army 

in  Shabatz,  on  the  Noi-thern  frontier,  came 
forth  to  g\xc  battle  to  the  Serl)ians.  Out- 
numbered two  to  one,  tlie  Serbians  gave  way 


slowly,  and  at  nis^tfisU  the  infantry  eoi- 
trendied  along  a  line  from  Leskovits  to  Mi- 
bana.  Hie  Serbian  cavalrj'  division  at  the 
same  time  retired  on  a  line  from  Mcskovibch 
to  I'>i"e.st()vatz,  its  right  wing  being  threatene<l 
by  the  Austrian  advance  out  of  Shabatz. 
Tlius  the  armies  wane  disposed  across  both 
the  Tzir-Iverak  ridges,  which  dominated  the 
theater  of  war. 

The  Serbian  army  on  the  Iverak  ridge  at- 
tacked the  Austrians  at  Yargovitobi,  driv- 
ing them  from  their  trenches.  An  Austrian 
counter-attack,  late  Uiat  night,  was  repulsed 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 

On  the  10th,  the  Austrians  out  of  Shabatz 
forced  back  the  Serbian  forces  operating  in 
the  south  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Dobrava 
River.  On  the  Tzir  ridge,  however,  the  Serb- 
ians took  Rashulateha,  pursuing  the  Aus- 
trians along  the  Leshnitza  River.  The  Serb- 
ian forces  on  the  Iverak  ridges  also  put  liie 
Austrians  t<»  rout.  The  third  army,  after  a 
stilT  enjifagement  at  Soldatovitcha,  also  dis- 
persed the  Austrians,  taking  many  prisoners. 

The  next  day  saw  the  end  of  Austria's 
hopes.  The  army  of  the  Shabatz,  whidi  had 
nutde  so  successful  an  advance  only  a  few 
houi"s  before,  was  now  forced  back  from  the 
Dobrava  lliver.  Mauled  in  turn  by  the 
Serbian  artillery  and  cavalry,  the  Huns  fin- 
ally fled  in  wildest  disorder,  through  corn- 
fields and  villages. 

In  the  Jadar  and  Le.shnitza  valleys  similar 
scenes  were  witnessed.  From  the  high 
ridges,  the  Serbians  directed  their  artillery 
fire  against  the  fleeing  Huns.  Socm  the  whole 
Austrian  army  was  in  flight  toward  tiie 
Drina.  Shabatz  was  evacuated  on  August  24, 
and  the  last  Austrian  invader  wut  expdied 
from  Serbian  soil. 

Tlie  Austrian  losses  in  this  battle  were 
6000  killed,  35,000  wounded,  and  4000  prison- 
ers. The  Serbians  lost  3000  dead  and  15,000 
wounded.  The  Serbians  captured  45  can- 
nons. ?,o  machine  guns,  and-  vast  stores  of 
muiiitinns. 

Of  loo.oiH)  Austrians  who  had  invaded 
Serbia  in  August,  bordy  800.000  returned. 

In  13  days  the  Serbs  captured  10.000  pris- 
oners, while  fully  60,000  Au.strians  had  been 
killed  or  wounded.  The  Serbian  casualties 
were  placed  at  20,000. 
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Gennany  Masses  Z^OOO^OOO  on  French  and  Belgian  Frontiers 

Prussian  Strategy  Revealed"- Gen.  Joffire^t  Connimmate  Coanter«Strategv  Disclosed 
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Beipian  Forces.  140.0C0 

King  Albert,  Commumler-in-Chief 
Gc9B.  de  MonnviUe,  Army  Commaadsr 

Belgian  Garrison  at  Lte^e,  40,000 

Gen.  Leman,  Commander  at  Liege 
Acadi  Forea,  8<HMNMI 

Gen.  Joffre,  Commander-in-Chief 

First  French  Army,  Gen.  Dubail 

Second  French  Army,  Gen.  Custelnau 

Third  French  Army,  Gen.  RutToy 

Fourth  French  .Anny,  G^n.  Laiij^le  de  CtOtvy 

Fifth  French  Amiy,  Gen.  Lanrezac 

British  Forcets  90,U00 

Gca.  FkcBcbf  Commuider 

ON  Sunday,  August  2,  1914,  while 
Christian  Europe  was  aaaembling  for 
divine  worship  and  the  German  Am- 
bassador at  Brussds  was  calling  on  Ilcavcn 
to  witness  that  Germany  had  no  thought  of 
violating  the  .soil  of  Belgium,  1,500,000  Ger- 
man  soldiers  were  secretly  concentrating  on 
Hie  Western  frontiers  of  France  and  Belgium. 

A  vanguard  of  German  troops  already  had 
motored  into  Luxcmberg  to  "spy  out  the 
land."  ?nd  a  selected  force  of  740,000  infan- 
tr>',  supported  by  65,000  cavalrymen  and 
trains  of  huge  artillery,  were  awaiting  the 
signal  to  dash  into  Bdgium  by  three  routes, 
reduce  the  forts  of  the  little  kingdom  at  Liege 
and  Xamur,  sweep  across  the  great  central 
plains  of  Belgium  to  the  channel  ports,  and 
then  descend  into  France  and  invest  Paris. 

Bdiind  the  group  of  seven  Goman  arm- 
iefl»  ^e  greatest  assemblage  of  combat  troops 
known  to  modem  warfare,  3,000,000  addi- 
tional German  soldiers  were  being  mobilized. 

Heirs  of  Attila  and  Alaric,  the  German 
warlords  had  haughtily  resolved  to  draw 
the  sword  against  all  Christendom,  if  need  be. 
Confident  of  achieving  a  quick  victory,  they 
had  perfected  their  strategy  down  to  the 
smallest  details. 

Foreseeing  that  France,  Russia,  and  Great 
Britain  would  unite  against  them,  but  be- 
lieving that  Russia's  first  mobilization  could 
not  be  completed  within  six  weeks,  the  Ger- 
man warlords  expected  to  overwhelm  the 
unprepared  French  armies,  capture  the  city 


German  Infantr)',  1,.'".00,000 
German  Cavalry,  10  divisions 

Gen.  von  Moltke,  Chief  of  Staff 

First  German  Army,  Gen.  von  Kluck 
Sectmil  German  .\rmy.  Gen.  v<m  Buelow 
Third  Gorman  Army,  Gen.  von  Hau^>  ri 
Fourth  (icrman  Army,  Duke  of  Wurlt*'iiiht'rjr 
Fifth  German  Anny,  Crown  Prince  of  Prvi.^yia 
Sixth  German  Army,  15avjirian  Crown  Prince 

Kupprecht 
Seventh  German  Amy,  Gen  HeeringcA 
Detached  Corps,  Gen.  l)aimlliiir 
Detached  Corps,  Gen.  von  Enunieh 


of  Paris,  and  dictate  terms  of  peace  to 
France  before  pondercms  Russia  could  mo- 
bilize her  vast  war  machine. 
After  a  quick  peace  with  France  had  been 

arranged,  the  German  hordes  would  be 
shunted  over  to  the  Eastern  front  and  unite 
with  Austria's  army  of  1,200,000  in  dealing 
a  death  blow  to  Russia. 

In  perfecting  their  whirlwind  campaign 
against  France,  the  German  strategists  had 
attempted  to  forecast  the  probable  French 
strategy  of  war.  They  assumed  that,  when 
the  German  forces  overran  Belgium,  France 
and  Great  Britain  both  would  fush  small 
"sentimental**  armies  to  the  relief  of  the  Bel- 
gians. These  would  be  trapped  and  anni- 
hilated by  vastly  .superior  German  forces 
already  on  Belgian  soil. 

The  whole  French  defensive  being  thereby 
weakened,  it  would  be  an  easy  maJtb&r  to 
break  through  the  French  frontier,  north 
and  east,  crush  the  French  armies  as 
between  a  vise  and  advance  to  the  capture 
of  Paris. 

Gen.  Joffre  refused  to  fall  into  the  trap. 
Instead  f)f  sending  a  small  ".sentimental" 
anity  into  Belgium,  he  established  liis  north- 
ern line  just  below  the  Belgian  fi-ontier, 
meanwhile  arranging  for  the  debarkation  of 
the  first  British  expeditionary  force  of  90,000 
men  at  a  Frendi,  instead  of  a  Belgian  port. 
This  British  army,  marching  through  north- 
em  France,  would  unite  in  due  time  with  the 
left  wing  of  the  French  army. 
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Subsequently,  the  two  German  armies  of 
von  Kluck  and  von  Buelow  swung  through 
Belgium,  like  a  huge  gate  on  its  hinges,  in 
quest  of  the  ''sentimental"  French  and  Brit- 
ish forces  which  their  psychologists  supposed 
to  be  on  Belprian  soil.  So  engrossed  were  the 
Huns  in  their  futile  hunt  for  the  phantom 
Allied  armies  tiiat  Uiey  quite  neglected  at 
this  time  to  seize  the  diannel  ports  which 
were  theirs  for  the  taking.  In  fact,  they 
"foozled"  their  warfare  from  beginning  to 
end. 

When  finally  tliey  did  pursue  the  Allied 
armies  across  the  Belgian  border,  although 
they  outnumbered  than  in  ihe  ratio  of  seven 

to  four,  they  were  completely  outgeneralled 
J:v  Field  Marshal  Joffre,  who  lured  them  on 
to  defeat  at  the  Marne  River  by  a  series  of 
maneuvers,  which  for  brilliancy  of  concep- 


tion and  execution,  have  seldom  been  equalled 
in  all  the  annals  of  warfare.  Like  the  army 
of  rats  lliat  followed  the  pied  piper  of  Hame- 
lin,  the  German  hordes  were  at  all  times 
obedient  to  the  xriW  of  the  master  strategist. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Germany's  nu- 
merical superioiity  in  man  power  on  the 
whole  Western  front  was  as  seven  to  four, 
counting  all  combatants,  but  in  certain  sec- 
tors and  in  particular  engagements  she  out- 
numbered the  Allies  five  to  one. 

On  the  sea,  Great  Britain  was  supreme. 
German  commerce  was  driven  from  all 
oceans,  and  the  German  Grand  Fleet  was  for 
tile  most  part  content  to  hide  in  liie  Kiel 
Canal,  or  the  adjacent  Baltic  Sea.  With  this 
preliminary'  view  of  Vandal  aims  and  prep- 
arations, the  narrative  history  of  the  cata- 
clysmic war  may  now  proceed 
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Lie^e  and  Namur  Heroically  Defended  by  Small  Belgian  Army 

For  Three  Weeks  the  Little  Belgian  Army  Held  Back  the  German  Tidal  Wave 
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Belgian  Garrfaon  at  Lleire,  20,000  men 

Gen.  Leman 

Belgian  Garrison  at  Namur,  26,000  men 
Gen.  Michel 

LoMmhirK  Gendanneric^  SOO  aieii 

Major  Van  Dyck 

Belgian  Army.  120.<MH)  men 
Gen.  Selliers  de  MoranvUte 


German  Forces,  1,000,000 

Gen.  von  Kluck 
Gen.  von  Buclow 
Gen.  von  Hausen 
Gen.  von  Emmich 


TWO  days  before  the  actual  declaration 
of  war,  the  German  tidal  wave  was 
movinjr  with  irresistible  force  towards 
the  Luxcml)urg'  and  r.elyian  frontiers.  Two 
colossal  German  armies,  commanded  by  Gen- 
erals von  Kluck  and  von  Buelow,  numbering 
480,000  infantrsr  and  supported  by  65,000 
cavalrymen,  with  trains  of  heavy  artillery 
bringing  up  the  rear,  were  assembling  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Limburg. 

Close  bdiind  fhrni,  half  a  million  more 
picked  troops  were  advancing,  making  a  com- 
batant force  of  fully  one  million  men  who 
were  prepared  to  invade  and  overrun  the  lit- 
tle Kingdom  of  lielg^ium. 

To  the  south,  all  the  way  along  the  Eastern 
French  frontier,  nearly  one  million  more  Im- 


perial troops  were  being  disposed  at  strate- 
gical ])oint8,  awaiting  the  word  to  break 

through  and  capture  Paris. 

The  most  inviting  route  to  Paris  lay 
through  the  wide  valley  of  the  Meuse  in  Bel- 
gium. It  was  along  this  roadway  that  the 
legions  of  Caesar  marched  to  the  conquest  of 
Germany  2000  years  before. 

This  gateway  was  guarded  by  the  fort- 
ressed  cities  of  Liege  and  Namur,  whicii 
must  be  reduced  before  the  Germans  might 
hope  to  gain  an  unimpeded  passage  to  the 
Noi-them  French  inn^er.  These  obstacles, 
however,  wore  regarded  as  trivial  by  the  Ger- 
man warlords. 

Confident  in  their  numbers,  in  their  pres- 
tige and  especially  in  their  incomparable  ar- 
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tillery,  which  could  pulverize  the  staunchest 
forts,  they  hoped  to  romp  throug^h  the  Meuse 
valley  and  thence  into  France  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

niey  knew  that  the  Bdgian  forts  were 
defended  by  Blim  garrisons,  that  the  Belgian 
army  at  most  would  number  150,000  mon, 
and  they  looked  for  no  resistance  worthy  of 
the  name. 

Aoeordinsrly,  the  armies  of  von  Kluck  and 
von  Budow  requisitioned  tiie  four  principal 

routes  into  Belgium  from  the  Rhine  valley. 
The  first  led  through  Luxemburg  to  the  cen- 
tral valley  of  the  Meuse;  the  second  from 
Malmedy,  opening  on  the  Meuse  valley  at 
IMnant,  Liege,  and  Namur;  the  third  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle  by  way  of  Verviers,  which  is 
the  main  lino  from  Paris  to  Berlin ;  the  fourth 
from  Aix-la-Chtipelle  to  the  bridgo  of  Vise 
on  the  Dutch  frontier.  Along  these  sev- 
eral routes  the  German  hordes  were  set  in 
motion. 

The  Violation  of  Luxemburg 

The  first  overt  act  of  war  on  the  Western 
front  occurred  at  1.30  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Smiday,  August  2, 1914,  when  a  detail  of 
German  officers  in  motor  cars  crossed  the 
Moselle  River  at  Wasserbili^r  and  entered  the 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  whose  neutrality  Ger- 
many had  guaranteed. 

Their  scoffed  at  the  little  ]>ncfaes8  of  Lux- 
emburg, who  thought  to  block  their  passage 
by  maneuvering  her  motor  car  across  the 
roadway;  sneered  at  the  Luxemburg  "army" 
of  300  gendarmes  that  lined  the  roadway; 
ignored  the  protests  of  the  burgomaster  and 
proceeded  to  the  seizure  of  the  Adolf  bridge. 
Treves  and  Luxemburg  were  occupied  the 
same  day. 

Presently,  the  movement  of  German  cav- 
alry across  the  bridge  began,  and  before 
evening  von  Buelow's  army  of  the  Moselle 
had  occupied  the  Duchy  of  Luxenburg.  On 
the  same  day,  clashes  occurred  between  bor- 
der patrols  at  Longwy  and  LuneviUe»  French 
frontier  towns. 

Germany  FbOs  to  Cajole  Belgium 

At  7  o^doek  on  the  same  Sunday  evening, 
tile  G^num  Minister  to  the  court  of  Bel- 
giom,  Herr  von  Below-Saleske,  presented  a 


"highly  confidential"  note  to  M.  Davignon,  the 
Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  falsely 
alleging  that  the  German  government  had 
received  reliable  information  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  French  forces  to  invade  Belgium 
through  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  and  declar- 
ing Germany's  purpose  to  come  to  Belgium's 
aid  and  "forestall  this  attack  of  the  enemy." 

If  Belgium  should  consent  to  the  German 
invasion  and  exhibit  a  friendly  attitude,  the 
German  government  would  guarantee  tiie 
kingdom  and  its  possessions  in  their  whole 
extent,  and  give  indemnity  for  any  damage 
resulting.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Belgium 
should  behave  in  a  hostile  manner  toward 
the  German  troops,  Germany  would  consider 
Belgium  as  an  enemy. 

The  Belgian  Minister,  on  the  following 
day,  replied  that  the  inteiitions  attributed  to 
France  were  in  contradiction  with  the  ex- 
press declarations  made  to  Belgium  on 
August  1  by  the  French  government;  that  in 
event  of  a  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  by 
France,  TJelgium  would  offer  the  most  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  the  invader  "without  Ger- 
man assistance^"  and  closing  with  the  firm 
dedaration  that  "the  attempt  against  her 
independence  ^vith  which  the  German  gov- 
ernment threatens  her,  would  constitute  a 
flagrant  violation  of  international  law,"  and 
that  the  Belgian  government  "has  lirmly  re- 
solved to  repulse  by  every  means  in  her 
power  any  attack  upon  her  ri  j^ts." 

CernKUiy,  thereupon,  thro'^^■  off  the  mask 
of  hy]5ocrisy  and  proceeded  with  her  plans 
for  the  in\asion  of  Belgium. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  BeOi- 
mann-HoUweg,  in  a  speech  to  tiie  Reichstag 
on  August  3,  announcing  the  occupation  of 
Luxemburg  by  German  troops,  publicly 
acknowledged  that  the  invasion  was  "in  con- 
tradiction to  the  rules  of  international  law," 
but  justifyinsr  the  act  on  the  plea  of  "neeea- 
sity."  and  pledging  the  German  government 
to  "right  the  wronpr  as  soon  as  OUT  military 
ends  have  been  reached." 

Invasien  of  Belgium  Begins 

King  Albert  of  Belgium  exerted  himself 
to  repel  the  invaders.  By  his  orders  nearly 
all  the  bridpres.  roads  and  tunnels  in  the  Ar- 
dennes district,  were  at  once  destroyed  at  a 
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total  loss  of  $200,000,000.  Then,  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  numbering 
100,000  rifles*  King  Albert  awaited  the  onset 
of  the  Huns. 

Von  Kluck's  army  of  the  Meuse  moved  out 
from  the  plains  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  August 
3,  crossing  the  German  border  and  advanc- 
ing to  points  ovwlooking  Vise,  Limburg, 
Herv^  and  Verviera  in  Belgium.  Their  first 
objective  was  Vise,  some  ten  miles  north  of 
Liepre,  on  the  Mouse  River.  This  frontier 
town  was  defended  by  a  single  Belgian  regi< 
ment. 

The  destructioa  of  tiie  bridge  at  Viae,  and 
the  stout  resistance  of  the  Belgian  raiment, 

delayed  the  German  advance  two  days.  Pon- 
toon bridges  built  by  the  Germans  were  re- 
peatedly destroyed  by  the  Belgian  batteries, 
but  finally,  after  a  severe  bombardment,  a 
crossing  was  effected  oa  August  6  and  the 
Huns  poured  into  the  town. 

To  strike  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  towns- 
people, several  civilians  were  seized  and  shot 
on  the  pretext  that  they  had  killed  or 
wounded  a  few  German  soldiers. 

The  male  inhabitants  were  all  rounded  up 
and  sent  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  prisoners, 
while  the  women  and  children  were  ordered 
to  depart  into  Holland,  many  of  them  being 
reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  The 
torch  was  then  applied  to  many  houses,  while 
looting  was  general  among  the  Hun  soldiers. 

Hie  Siege  of  Uege 

Mekhwktle,  the  general  movement  of  the 
German  troops  was  proceeding  along  the 
Heme  valley  toward  the  city  of  Liege,  which 

occupies  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  in- 
vestment of  Liege  was  intrusted  to  Gen.  von 
Emmich,  with  a  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
totaling  150,000  men.  The  defenses  of  liege 
consisted  of  twelve  pentagonal  forts,  four 
miles  apart,  six  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse  and  six  on  the  left  bank,  forming  an 
irregular  girdle  or  chain  about  the  city. 
These  forts  were  slimly  defended  by  a  gar- 
rison of  20,000  men. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  4,  von  Sm* 
mich's  forces  began  closing  in  on  Liege  from 
three  directions.  That  evening  a  German 
envoy  entered  the  city,  demanding  its  sur- 
render und«r  the  threat  of  immediate  bom- 


bardment. Unawed  by  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  the  brave  Belgians  declined  to  make 
teanm  with  the  invaders.  An  hour  later,  the 
German  batterie.s  opened  fire  on  the  outlying 
forts  with  their  six-inch  guns,  but  the  shells 
rattled  harmlessly  against  the  massive  walls. 

On  the  foliuwmg  day,  the  German  eight- 
inch  guns  were  brought  into  action,  but  these, 
too,  proved  ineffective.  Hie  great  16-ineh 
German  howitzers,  which  were  destined  to 
reduce  the  forts  to  powder,  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. 

Furious  at  the  vigor  of  the  Belgian  re- 
sistance, and  fearing  that  any  further  dday 

might  give  France  the  opportunity  to  hasten 
her  troops  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered 
fortress,  von  Emmich  rashly  decided  to  storm 
the  city  of  Liege.  A  corps  of  50,000  picked 
German  troops  was  pushed  forward  between 
two  of  the  outljring  forts,  advancing  toward 
Li^!e  in  mass  formation. 

A  single  Belgian  division,  of  less  than 
10,000  men,  uprose  to  give  them  battle,  sing- 
ing their  national  hymn  as  tfa^  faced  the 
onrushing  Huns.  At  close  range^  the  Bdgian 
machine  guns  opened  fire  on  the  dense  Ger- 
man squares,  cutting  them  down  like  grass. 

Again  and  again  the  Germans  were  driven 
to  the  assault,  but  they  melted  away  by  thou- 
sands before  the  withoing  fire  of  the  Bel- 
gian guns.  After  four  hours  of  sanguinary 
conflict  the  plucky  Belgians,  though  outnum- 
bered six  to  one,  in  a  final  terrific  bayonet 
charge,  drove  the  Huns  from  the  lield. 

Germans  Oeenpy  Liege 

With  the  arrival  of  the  huge  German  how- 
itzers, on  the  following  day,  the  situation 
changed.  These  colo.ssal  howitzers,  em- 
placed  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  Belgian 
batteries,  beg^  throwing  shdls  weighing  a 
ton  each  into  the  Belgian  forts. 

All  six  forts  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
were  gradually  pulverized.  Fort  Fleron  was 
dismantled  on  August  6.  On  the  following 
day  Forts  CShadfmitaine,  Evegnee,  and  Bar- 
dion  succumbed  to  the  avalanche  of  sted. 
Liege  being  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  invad- 
ers, Gen.  Leman  quietly  ordered  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  Belgian  infantn,'.  On 
August  7,  Burgomaster  Kleyer  and  the 
Bishop  of  Li^  formally  surrendered  the 
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city  to  the  Germans.  That  night  Liege  was 
occupied  by  10,000  German  aoldien. 

The  six  forts  on  the  west  bank,  of  the 
Meuse,  though  deluged  daily  with  shells, 
were  yet  to  be  silenced.  So  lonp:  as  they  hold 
out,  the  passage  of  the  German  armies 
through  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  was  men- 
jwed. 

General  Leman,  with  the  sumvors  of  the 
eastern  forts,  had  transferred  to  the  west- 
em  foits  and  was  prepared  to  defend  them 
to  the  last  gasp. 

Hie  Gernums  lost  no  time  in  bringing  for- 
ward their  great  siw  swu  and  training 
them  upon  the  new  targets.  A  continuous 
hail  of  shells  fell  upon  the  western  forts. 
Fort  Ejibourjr.  after  sui'vivinp  an  inferno  of 
shells  for  ten  days,  was  reduced  to  powder 
on  August  13.  On  the  same  day  the  cupolas 
of  Fort  DonceUes  were  shattered  and  the 
electric  lighting:  apparatus  was  destro>ied. 

Xevcrtheless.  thoujjh  they  fought  in  styg- 
ian  darkness,  risking  suffocation  from  the 
gas  shells  that  penetrated  the  interior,  the 
brave  garrison  held  out  till  the  14th,  when 
the  collapse  of  the  inner  concrete  walls  of  the 
fort  made  surrender  imperative. 

Fort  Loncin  was  demolished  on  the  same 
day,  tlie  last  defensive  shot  being  fired  by  a 
Belgian  gunner  whose  rifi^t  hand  had  just 
been  severed.  Gen.  Leman  was  found  un- 
conscious and  partially  buried  under  debris 
in  the  sulphurous  ruins  of  the  fort.  Gen. 
Emmich,  the  German  victor,  congratulated 
him  for  his  gallant  and  noble  defence  of  the 
fort»  and  bade  him  keep  his  sword  yrhkih  he 
had  offered  as  a  token  of  surrender. 

The  heroic  resistance  of  the  defenders  of 
Liege  had  not  been  in  vain.  For  eleven  days 
they  had  held  in  check  the  armies  of  von 
Kluck  and  von  Buekyw,  enabling  the  IVendi 
armies  to  complete  their  first  mobilization 
and  arrange  a  new  offensive  aUgnmmt.  Bd- 
ginm  had  saved  Europe! 

Bdgian  Army  in  Eetreat 

King  Albert  had  ordered  the  mobilisation 
of  the  Belgian  forces  on  August  4,  the  day 

Liege  was  first  invested  by  von  Emmich's 
forces.  A  week  later,  on  Auprust  11.  the  army 
had  a  total  strength  of  12( ).()()()  men.  Under 
command  of  Gen.  Selliers  de  Moranville,  the 


army  formed  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Dyle, 
with  its  left  toudiing  Malines  and  its  right 
resting  on  Louvain. 

Subsequently,  the  rig^it  wing  was  extended 
to  Eghezee  in  readiness  to  form  a  union  with 
the  French  left  wing,  which  rumor  said  was 
pushing  northward  into  Belgium.  This  ex- 
pectation, however,  was  disappointed,  for  the 
Allies  were  not  as  yet  in  a  position  to  assist 
the  Belgians  directly.  Outposts  were  so 
placed  as  to  screen  the  Ilelfj-ian  army  from 
the  German  advance.  These  outposts  were 
soon  in  collision  with  the  advanced  posts  of 
von  Kluck's  army. 

First  Field  Battle  in  Belgium 

The  first  field  battle  of  the  war  in  Boljrium 
took  place  northwest  of  Liege,  on  August  12, 
when  a  force  of  5000  German  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  artillery  and  infantry,  attacked  the 
twin  villages  of  Haelen  and  Diest,  with  the 
intent  to  seize  the  bridges  across  the  River 
Gethe. 

Here  the  Huns  met  with  their  first  serious 
repulse.  From  behind  improvised  barri- 
cades, the  Belgians  decimated  the  German 
lines  with  a  terribly  effective  madiine-gun 
fire,  driving  them  hack  in  confusion.  Two 
thousand  Germans  fell  in  this  enjragcment, 
while  hundreds  of  others  threw  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered. 

Again  and  again  Uie  Belgian  soldiers 
proved  iheir  superiority  over  the  Germans 
when  they  met  on  even  terms.  Thus  a  flank- 
ing  movement  against  the  Belgian  left  wing 
at  Cortenachen  was  easily  repulsed. 

On  August  I  "),  after  a  sharp  bombardment, 
a  force  of  2(i()0  (ierman  cavalry  galloped  into 
Tirlemont,  but  were  quickly  driven  out.  A 
German  cavalry  detail  whidi  had  bivouacked 
in  Eghezee,  was  likewise  spelled. 

But  after  the  fall  of  the  western  forts  at 
Liege,  and  when  the  overwhelming  strength 
of  the  German  armies  was  at  length  dis- 
closed, tlie  Belgian  army  prudently  withdrew 
from  its  position  on  the  River  Gethe,  falling 
back  on  Aerschot  Heann^e,  the  advanc- 
ing Huns  had  applied  the  torch  to  Pellenberg, 
Bautersem,  Corback-Loo,  and  Lovenojul. 
Die.st.  St.  Trond,  and  Waremme  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Huns  without  resistance. 
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The  Retreat  from  Aerschot 

At  Aerschot,  the  Belgian  forces  were 
pressed  back  by  von  Kluek's  huge  army,  300r 
000  strong,  supported  by  1100  cannon  and 

hundreds  of  machine  guns.  An  ord^Iy  re- 
treat was  bojrun  toward  Brussels. 

Tho  inhabitants  of  all  the  villages  on  the 
countryside  were  now  in  panic  flight  before 
the  German  tidal  wave.  All  roads  leading 
to  Bmsseia  w&e  choked  with  v^icles  of 
every  description  and  multitudes  of  village 
folk.  Belgium's  martyrdom  had  begun. 

Destmction  of  Loovain 

A  BBAVB  stand  was  .made  in  front  of  Lou- 
vain,  on  August  19,  by  the  rig^ht  winpf  of  the 
Belgian  aimy,  acting  as  a  rear  guard,  while 
the  center  fell  back  on  Antwerp,  but  so  su- 
porior  in  nnmbera  and  artillery  were  tlie 
Germans  that  a  further  retreat  on  Antwerp 
by  way  of  Malines  was  ordered.  liOUVain 
was  occupied  the  next  day  by  an  army  of 
50,000  Huns. 

Governor  General  von  Arnini,  after  taking 
formal  possesion  of  the  ci^,  disarmed  the 
citizens,  ordered  them  to  bed  at  8  p.  m.  daily 
and  admonished  them  to  leave  one  lamp 
burning  in  each  house  at  night.  All  doors 
were  to  be  left  unlocked. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  threatening 
with  immediate  death  any  citizen  found  with 
a  weapon  in  his  possession  or  in  his  house. 

It  was  decreed  that  every  house  from 
which  a  shot  was  fired  would  be  burned.  The 
burgomaster  and  other  city  officials  were  se- 
cured as  hostages,  and  were  subsequently 
put  to  death. 

The  Huns  were  determined  to  destroy  Lou- 
vain  in  reprisal  for  the  brave  resistance  of- 
fered by  the  Belgians  to  the  German  inva- 
sion. Seeking  a  pret^  for  l^e  reign  of  ter> 
ror  which  they  intended  to  inaugurate,  they 
falsely  alleged  that  German  soldiers  had  been 
killed  by  citi7:ons  of  Louvain. 

Three  huiuirod  in(>n  and  boys  were  seized 
and  shot  in  the  streets.  The  burgomaster, 
two  magistrates,  the  rector  of  the  university 
and  all  police  officials  had  previoudy  been 
put  to  death.  The  torch  was  then  applied  to 
the  "convicted  houses"  from  which  it  was 
alleged  shots  had  been  fired. 

Beautiful  Louvain  soon  became  a  roaring 


furnace.  Whole  districts  were  wiped  out, 
and  with  them  tiie  architectural  gems  for 

which  the  town  was  famous.  The  Halles.  the 

University  with  its  priceless  librar>',  and  St. 
Peter's  Cathedral,  were  wholly  or  partially 
destroyed. 

The  quaintly  beautiM  Town  Hall  alone 
was  spared  among  the  historic  edifices  tiimt 
fell  before  the  Vandal's  torch.  Whole  streets 

were  left  in  blackened  ruins.  Women  and 
girls  were  given  over  to  the  brutal  uses  of 
the  Hun  soldiers;  priests  and  aged  civilians 
were  shot,  and  scores  of  Innocent  townsfolk, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  were  massa- 
cred. Finally,  a  war  indemnity  of  $40,000,- 
000  was  assessed  upon  the  ruined  city. 

Hie  Occupation  of  Brnasds 

IBAVINO  a  garrison  of  8000  behind  to 
guard  Louvain,  the  German  army  swept  for- 
ward toward  Brussels.  The  Belgians  had 
thought  to  defend  their  capital,  but  now, 
feai'ing  its  destruction  by  bombardment, 
they  wisely  decided  to  evacuate  the  dty. 
King  Albert,  on  August  17,  had  transferred 
his  government  to  the  fortressed  city  of  Ant- 
werp. He  was  accompanied  by  all  the  dip- 
lomatic corps,  excepting  Brand  Whithxk,  the 
American  Minister  to  Belgium,  who  remained 
at  Brussels  to  render  invaluaUe  services  to 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

On  August  20,  .50,000  German  troops  en- 
tered linisscls  without  a  shot  being  fired, 
while  on  the  nearby  plain  of  Waterloo  the 
main  body  of  von  Kludc's  huge  army  was  en- 
camped. Aping  the  vulgar,  brutal  pomp  of 
Asiatic  conquoroi*s,  these  Huns  paraded 
through  the  streets  of  lovely  Brussels,  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  tern'  down  the  national 
colors  or  to  menace  the  populace  with  direful 
threats.  Like  another  Pompey,  an  officer 
of  the  mounted  Ilhlans  dragged  two  manacled 
Belgian  officers  by  the  stirrup  leathers  at  the 
heels  of  his  horse. 

The  Belgian  populace  groaned  at  this  bar- 
barous spectacle,  whereupon  a  troop  of  Uh- 
lans backed  the*r  horses  into  the  ranks  of  the 
spectators,  threatening  them  witii  raised 
sabers.  That  night,* under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness, many  thousands  of  refugees  left  Brus- 
sels, filling  the  roads  leading  to  Alost,  Ghent, 
and  Ostend. 
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As  at  Louvain.  only  a  few  thousand  Huns 
"were  left  behind  to  ^uard  Brussels,  the  left 
wing  of  von  Kluck's  army  having  moved 
wmtiiward  to  attack  the  French  on  the  Sam- 
bre  front.  The  center  army,  after  passing 
throu^rli  r^russels,  advanced  south  by  east 
into  the  plains  of  Bolg-ium.  The  rijjfht  ^\^n^: 
had  already  passed  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp  to  the  capture  of  Bruges  and  Ghent. 
Ckyvemor  General  von  Amim  impooed  a  fine 
of  $40,000,000  on  Brussels,  which  was  raised 
after  much  difficulty. 

The  soldiers  of  occupation  refrained  from 
massacreing  the  inhabitants,  contenting 
tiiemsdres  with  excesses  in  wines  and 
liquors  in  saloons,  the  hotels,  cafes,  and  pri- 
vate homes. 

The  rifrht  win;?  of  von  Kluck's  anny,  aft^r 
compelling:  the  retreat  of  the  Beljrians  to  Ant- 
werp, had  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  the 
west,  seizins:  Alost,  Ghent,  and  Bruges.  From 
the  latter  city  they  gained  their  first  glimpse 
of  the  North  Sea.  The  channel  ports  then 
were  theirs  for  the  takinjr,  but  thoy  neglected 
this  opportunity,  to  their  subsequent  sorrow 
and  chagrin. 

A  Belgian  Sortie  Out  of  Antwerp 

This  rapid  push  vrestward  of  von  Kluck's 
right  win?  jrave  Gen.  Moranvillc  a  chance  to 
make  a  sortie  out  of  Antwerp.  Learning 
that  Halinos  was  but  slimly  defended  by  the 
Germain,  he  launched  a  counter-offensive  on 
August  24,  easily  re-taking  Malines  and 
gairiinfT  possession  of  the  trunk  line  railroad 
from  Germany  into  Flanders. 

Had  the  British  and  French  been  able  at 
this  moment  to  ccmie  to  tlie  auistance  of  tiie 
Bdgians,  the  right  wing  of  von  Kluck's  army 
might  have  been  flanl^  and  destroyed,  but 
no  reinforcements  wore  sent  and  the  plucky 
Beljrians  were  coni[)(.'l!ed  to  defend  their 
laiherland  unaided  for  weeks.  It  is  true,  a 
force  of  2000  British  marines  was  landed  at 
Ostend,  but  they  proved  a  negligible  factor 
in  determining  the  general  result. 

GcnMOM  Capture  Namor  In  Four  Jhiys 

While  von  Kluck's  army  was  investing 
liege  and  its  fortresses,  von  Buelow's  army, 
280,000  strong,  was  advancing  up  the  valley 
of  the  Mouse  toward  Namur.  Ilie  villagers 


fled  from  their  homes  by  thousand'^  at  sight 
of  the  Huns.  On  August  12,  the  town  of 
Huy,  midway  between  Liege  and  Namur,  was 
occupied  with  but  slij^t  resistance,  giving 
the  Germans  control  of  all  the  railroad  lines. 

Soon  the  huge  German  siege  guns,  drawn 
in  three  parts  l)y  teams  of  forty  hoi-ses,  or  by 
thirteen  traction  engines,  were  rolling  along 
the  roads  to  Namur.  The  defence  of  Namur 
consisted  of  nine  detadied  forts  arranged 
around  the  confluence  of  the  l  ivers  Meuse 
and  Sambrc.  Tlicsc  forts  were  held  by  a  garw 
rison  of  26,uoo  men. 

The  first  bomb  from  the  German  field  guns 
fell  on  the  roof  of  the  railway  station  at 
Namur  on  August  17,  but  the  actual  siege 
did  not  begin  until  August  21,  with  tiie  ar- 
rival of  the  huge  German  howitzers,  some  of 
sixteen-inch  caliber,  and  throwing  projectiles 
weighing  a  ton  each. 

On  that  day  thirty  batteries  concentrated 
their  fire  on  the  Namur  forts,  smothering 
them  with  shells  and  obliterating  the  barbed 
wire  defences  in  the  spaces  between  the  forts. 

The  puny  armament  of  the  Belgian  foi-ts 
was  impot^it  against  this  assault.  One  by 
one  the  little  six-inch  guns  were  snuffed  out 
under  the  avalanche  of  fire  from  the  German 
batteries,  while  the  armor-plated  turrets 
were  reduced  tn  frajrmcnts. 

Throughout  lour  sulphurous  days  the  brave 
defenders  of  Namur  withstood  the  attack 
of  300,000  Germans,  living  in  a  veritable 
inferno  after  the  forts  had  become  unten- 
able, and  praying  for  French  assistance  that 
never  came;  for  the  French  themsehos  were 
hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  Dinant, 
south  of  Namur,  and  could  only  send  two 
regiments  .to  aid  the  Belgians. 

The  casuuHit's  among  the  Namur  garrison 
were  fi-i^'-htfiil,  whole  regiments  being  deci- 
mated. On  August  2o,  Gen.  Michel  ordered 
the  evacuation  of  Namur.  The  garrison,  in 
great  disorder,  fled  from  the  ruined  city,  pur^ 
sued  and  harassed  by  the  Germ«i  hord»; 
and  after  seven  days  the  12,000  sur\nvors 
reacted  Rouen,  whence  they  embarked  for 
Havre  and  Ostend.  More  than  half  the 
garrison  had  perished  in  the  defence  of 
Namur. 

On  Monday,  August  21,  Gen.  von  .Buelow 
entered  Namur  with  all  the  arrogance  of  an 
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Asiatic  potentate,  accompanied  by  the  mili- 
tary governor  of  Belgium*  Field  Marshal  von 
der  Goltz. 

After  taking  hostages,  and  dispossessing 
the  citizens  of  their  arms,  von  Buelow's 
hordes  moved  southward,  leaving  a  body  of 
reservists  in  control  of  the  captured  city. 
Fort  Suarlee  held  out  till  the  25tih,  when  the 
garrison  of  800  surrendered,  and  the  fort  was 
blown  to  fragments  on  the  following  day. 

Fkcndiaiid  CSermana  Clash  in  Dinant 

Anticipating  the  attempt  of  the  French 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  beleagured  f<n^ 
tress  of  Namur,  the  Germans  on  August  14 
had  dispatched  a  division  of  cavalry,  a  divi- 
sion of  Prussian  Guards,  several  infantry 
battalions,  and  a  few  batteries  of  light  artil- 
leiry  to  Dinant^  some  ten  miles  south  of 
Namur,  hoping  to  seize  tke  town  and  head  off 
the  French. 

Thoug-h  the  normans  excelled  in  numbers, 
the  French  made  such  good  use  of  their  "75's" 
that  the  bridges  over  which  the  Gomans  had 
to  iiaas  were  destroyed  and  some  of  the  Ger- 
man units  were  forced  into  the  river.  The 
French  guns  also  played  havoc  with  the  Ger- 
man infantry  columns.  Though  the  battle 
was  a  minor  one  and  undecisive  in  its  results, 
whatever  advantage  accrued  was  credited  to 
the  Fkvndu 

Von  Kluck's  Sweep  Through  Belgium 

Ai-'TEii  tlie  occupation  of  Louvain  and  Brus- 
sels by  the  Germans,  the  main  army  tut  Geo. 
von  Kluck  had  made  a  wide  sweep  through 
Western  Belgium,  preparatory  to  a  descent 
across  the  French  frontier.  This  movement 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  farm  gate 
swinging  shut  upon  its  hinges. 

The  advance  guard  of  von  Kluck's  army 
consisted  of  four  divisions  of  cavalry,  sup- 


ported by  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  ma- 
chine guns  and  motor  transport  mounting 
quick-fire  guns,  with  the  German  Second 
Corps  in  rear. 

Lill^  Toumai,  Arras,  and  Amiens  Evacnated 

With  incredible  speed,  this  German  van- 
guard swept  down  on  Toumai  and  Lille,  cap- 
turing a  French  brigade  and  a  British  bat- 
tery, and  spreading  pajiic  tlirouj^h  the  coun-  \ 
tryside.  The  immediate  object  of  this  raid 
was  to  cut  out  the  communications  of  the 
British  army  with  its  principal  bases  at  Bou- 
logne and  Havre. 

Further  west,  across  the  Lys,  other  bands 
of  Uhlans  raided  the  unprotected  towns  and 
villages,  terrifying  the  inhabitants.  Push- 
ing southward,  without  serious  interference, 
von  Kluck's  raiders  crossed  the  frontier  and 
seized  Arras,  which  gave  them  control  of  the 
northern  lines  to  Calais  and  Boulogne.  Ad- 
vancing toward  Amiens,  possession  of  which 
would  imperil  the  chief  line  of  supply  of  the 
British  force,  the  Germans  at  Bapaume  en- 
countered a  divisicm  of  French  Territorial 
troops,  who  fought  gallantly  until  th^  were 
almost  surrounded. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  a  British  detach- 
ment came  to  the  rescue  of  the  French,  en- 
abling"  them  to  escape  from  thdr  perilous 
position.  The  evacuation  of  Amiens  fol- 
lowed, but  before  abandoning  the  city  the 
British  and  French  were  able  to  save  most  of 
their  rolling  stock. 

The  British  supply  base  at  Boulogne,  being 
no  kmgor  tenable,  a  new  base  was  established 
in  the  west  of  France  at  St.  Nazal  re,  with  an 
advanced  base  fifty  miles  inland  at  Lo  Maus. 

The  sorely  pressed  Allies  were  now  form- 
ing on  the  Mons-Charleroi  line  awaiting  the 
attack  which  was  to  send  them  reelinir  back 
150  miles  to  the  Mame. 
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French  Invasion  of  Alsace-Lorraine  Ends  in  Defeat  at  Morhange 

200*000  Germans  Perish  in  the  Terrible  Battle  of  Nancy  Where  Gen.  Foch 

Wins  His  Spurs  with  the  20th  Corps 
..1,1      -  -  ■  ■  ■   SKCTION  8-1914   


FoKCB,  35MM 

Gen.  JolTre,  Commander-in-Chief 
Second  French  Armv— Gen.  c|c  Custelnau,  Ccm- 

20th  Corps,  (kn.  Ferdinand  Foch  [mandST 

16th  Corps,  Gen.  Tavema 

15th  Corps?,  Gen.  Kspinasse 
9th  Corp-J,  Gen.  Durand 
First  French  Army— Gen.  Dubail.  Commander 

8th,  13th,  14th,  and  21st  Corp.s 
Detached  IMvision — Gen.  Pau,  Commander 

70th  Reserve  Division— Gen.  P*yolle 

ON  the  day  Lioge  was  occupied  by  von 
Emmich's  troops,  August  7,  the  war 
was  carried  into  Germany  by  a  divi- 
sioii  of  Gen.  Dubairs  First  French  Army, 
under  command  of  Gen.  Paul  Pau.  Cross- 
ing the  Alsatian  flfontier  at  a  point  near  to 
Belfort,  Gen.  Pau  expelled  a  small  force  of 
Germans  from  Altkirch  that  evening,  and 
seized  ^lulhousen  on  the  fioHowing  day. 
Poshinir  nmrthward  dose  to  Cohnart  botk 
his  flanks  were  suddenly  threatened  by  the 
14th  German  Army  Corps,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  Altkirch. 

Pau's  raid  into  Alsace,  wliich  was  started 
before  the  French  had  completed  their  mo- 
bilization, served  the  double  purpose  of  un- 
covering the  German  troops  and  of  inspiring 
the  French  nation  with  the  hope  that  the 
"lost  provinces"  might  soon  be  recovered. 
The  moral  effect  of  this  short  but  brilliant 
campaign  was  to  bolster  up  French  spirits  at 
a  time  when  the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  bus- 
pense. 

Previously,  on  August  3,  a  German  patrol 
had  taken  advantage  of  tlie  diplomatic  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops  firom  their  own 
fhmtler,  to  invade  French  territory  as  far  as 

the  villages  of  Vaucourt,  Xousse,  and  Remon- 
eourt,  but  Gen.  Foch's  20th  Corp.s  had  sent 
them  scampering  back  into  the  Khinelaad. 
On  the  same  day  several  German  cavalry  reg- 
iments had  been  seen' in  the  Seille  Valley. 

**Battle  of  Frontiers"  Begins 

The  first  real  encounter  on  the  Franco- 
r.Prman  frontier  took  place  at  La  Garde,  on 
August  5,  when  Gen.  Foch's  20th  Corps  car- 


German  Forces,  .100,000 

Gen.  von  Moltke,  Chief  of  Staff 
Armv  of  Lorraine— Crown  Prince  Rupprecht 
Army  of  Al.^ace— Gcn.  voo  Heerlngen 
Gen.  von  Deimling 


ried  the  village  against  the  stout  resistance 
of  the  21st  German  Army  Corps  and  a  Ger- 
man cavalry  division,  inflicting  heavy  losses 
on  the  enemy. 

Under  orders  of  Gen.  Castelnau,  Foch 
evacuated  the  village  on  the  following  day, 
as  the  French  high  comniand  did  not  wish 
to  be  drawn  into  a  general  engagement 
which  might  be  premature. 

The  Plan  to  Invade  Germany 

The  French  War  Staff,  years  before,  had 
perfected  plans  for  the  immediate  conquest 
of  Uie  "Lost  Provinces"  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  event  of  war  with  Germany.  Pursuant 
to  the  plans,  they  had  quickly  mobilized  two 
armies  on  the  Eastern  frontier.  Gen.  de 
Castelnau,  in  command  of  the  Second  Army, 
with  his  base  on  Nancy,  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance through  Lorraine  and  seize  the  bridge- 
heads over  the  Rhine  as  a  preliminary  to  a 
possible  invasion  of  Bavaria. 

Gen.  Dubail's  First  Army,  from  its  ba.se 
in  the  Vosges,  was  to  mo\'e  north  through 
Alsace,  masking  Strasburg  and  preventing 
the  flanking  of  de  Castdnau's  army.  Gen. 
Pau's  division,  stationed  at  Belfort,  was  to 
co-operate  in  the  double  movement. 

The  general  direction  of  the  advance  was 
to  be  east  of  Metz,  toward  Sarreburg,  so  as 
to  serve  as  an  addxticmal  threat  against  the 
German  communications.  The  combined 
strength  of  Castelnau's  and  Dubail's  forces 
was  280,000 ;  that  of  the  Germans,  500,000. 

The  Germans,  by  the  use  of  reserve  corps 
in  their  first  rapid  mobilization,  had  put  in 
motion   a   striking   force,  incomparably 
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stronger  than  the  French  had  anticipated. 
Seven  colossal  German  armies  wefe  available 
in  the  first  week  of  the  war.  Three  of  these 

amiies-  von  Kluck's,  von  Buelow's,  and  von 
Hansen's — had  poiirod  like  a  flood  into  Bel- 
gium, seeking  the  easiest  route  to  Paris  from 
the  north.  These  formed  the  right  wing  of 
the  German  strategic  deployment 

England  and  America  were  long  deceived 
into  believing  that  these  armies  constituted 
the  main  German  advance.  But  the  French 
staff  were  not  so  deceived.  They  knew  that 
the  chief  striking  force  of  the  Germans  was 
concentrated  in  the  wooded  country  east  of 
the  Ardennes  and  in  Luxemberg.  Here  were 
assembled  three  great  armies,  forming?  the 
enem>^s  center  and  prepared  to  deal  the 
death  blow  to  France. 

The  left  wing  of  .the  German  line  was  made 
up  of  two  armies — ^that  of  Prince  Rupert  of 
Bavaria  in  Lorraine,  with  headquarters  at 
Metz,  and  that  of  Gen.  Heeringen  in  Alsace, 
with  headquarters  at  Strasburg. 

On  the  day  that  witnessed  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  by  the  German  right  wing  and  the 
attack  on  Longwy  by  .the  German  Crown 
Prince,  von  Heeringoi  was  standing  on  tiie 
defensive  in  Alsace. 

Opposed  by  an  enemy  outnumbering  thom 
two  to  one,  and  preparing  to  attack  them  si- 
multaneously from  the  north  and  the  east, 
the  French  were  reduced  to  two  alternatives. 
Either  they  might  stand  on  the  defensive, 
guarding  both  their  frontiers  with  insudi- 
cient  troops,  or  else  they  might  boldly  attack 
the  enemy  on  the  Eastern  frontier  while 
holding  back  the  German  hordes  at  the  Bel- 
gian  ftx>ntler  on  the  north. 

If  they  remained  evei*>'W'here  on  the  de- 
fensive, the  French  wore  in  danprer  of  being 
smothered  under  the  weiglit  of  superior  num- 
bers. But  if  they  should  carry  the  war  into 
both  Alsace  and  Ix>rraine,  they  might  suc- 
ceed in  halting  temporarily  the  German  ad- 
vance from  the  east,  and  the  movement  of 
additional  German  troops  into  Belgium  as 
well. 

The  inherent  weakness  of  the  latter  plan 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  involved  a  division  and 
therefore  a  weakening  of  the  French  forces, 
in  violation  of  a  cardinal  rule  of  offensive 
warfare,  calling  for  the  concentration  of  all 


available  forces  in  a  given  area  of  action. 
Gen.  Joffre,  however,  decided  to  take  the 
risk. 

The  Advance  Into  Lorraine 

On  the  morning  of  August  15,  Gen.  de 
Castelnau's  Second  French  army  moved  rap- 
idly toward  the  Lorraine  border  on  a  front 
extending  from  the  Grand  Cauronne  to  the 
Vosges.  In  the  van  of  this  advance  was  the 
20th  Corps,  commanded  by  .Gen.  Ferdinand 
Foch,  the  incomparable  strategist  who  was 
destined  four  years  later  to  lead  all  the  Allied 
armies  to  a  glorious  victoiy. 

The  French  army  aimid  at  sdzing  the 
Metz-Strasburg  railroad,  and  especially  the 
junction  at  Saarburg,  in  order  to  cut  the 
direct  communication  between  the  armies  of 
Prince  Rupert  and  von  Heeringen.  The  ac- 
tual frontier  line  was  then  held  by  a  mere 
screen  of  enany  troops,  the  main  German 
army  occupying  an  entrenched  position  of 
great  strength  in  the  hilly  country  a  few 
miles  back  of  the  border. 

Gen.  Fodi's  20th  Corps,  acxoss  the  fron- 
tier, advanced  in  two  columns,  the  left  aim- 
ing at  Delme.  the  rif^i  at  Chateau  Salins, 
both  driving  the  German  outpost  guards  be- 
fore them.  Bridges  were  thi'own  across  the 
Seille  River  and  the  corps  crossed  to  the 
German  side  before  night 

Gen.  Espinasse's  15th  Corps,  meanwhile, 
was  moving  toward  the  lake  region,  and  Gen. 
TaveiTia's  16th  Corps  on  Saarburg,  with 
Gen.  Conneau's  cavalry  division  guarding  its 
right  flank  and  exploring  the  wooded  uplands 
in  front  On  the  extreme  right,  a  division  of 
Dubai  Ts  army  was  co-operating  in  the  move 
on  Saarburg. 

The  (lornian  froiitier  forces  continued  to 
fall  back  slowly  duiing  the  next  two  days, 
fis^ting  delayed  acdons  on  a  large  scale,  but 
leaving  neither  guns  nor  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Gen.  Foch's  right  col- 
umn seized  Chateau  Salins  on  the  18th  and 
his  left  column  occupied  Delme,  thus  control- 
hng  the  junction  of  the  Nancy-Moi  liange 
railway  with  the  frontier  line  to  Metz.  The 
French  center,  advancing  through  the  lake 
rojn'on.  was  approaching  the  main  Mets- 
Strasburg  railway:  the  French  right  wing 
had  occupied  Saarburg  Junction. 
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Tlw  Bitlle  €f  MorfcMige 

On  the  19th,  the  French  advance  came 
under  heavy  artineiy  and  machine-gun  fire 
and  the  well-concealed  German  battle  line 
was  at  lenjjth  disclosed,  extending  eastward 
from  M()i-\'ille  through  Morhange  and  Fene- 
strangc  to  Phalsbourg,  its  left  resting  on  the 
Vosges  and  its  right  supported  by  the  fort- 
resses at  Metz.  Gen.  de  Castelnau  gave  or- 
ders for  an  immediate  attack. 

Gen.  Foch's  20th  Corps  stormed  the  vil- 
lage of  Couthel  and  gained  tiie  northern  mar- 
gin of  the  Forest  of  Chateau  Salins  all  the 
way  to  Debne.  Espinasse's  IStili  Corps,  in 
the  center,  captured  the  village  of  Vergaville 
and  advanced  toward  Bensdorf  Junction. 
Tavema's  16th  Corps,  pushing  forward  west 
of  Saarburg,  advanced  toward  Fenestrange. 
Duhail's  Division,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
checked  north  of  Saarbuig.  From  their 
strong  main  position  in  the  uplands,  largely 
masked  by  belts  of  wood,  the  German  Uit- 
teries  swept  every  open  space  with  a  hurri- 
cane of  shell  fire. 

Still  unaware  that  six  German  corps  were 
opposing  his  three,  and  that  Prince  Rupert's 
entrenched  lino  bristled  with  artillery  drawn 
from  the  arsenal  of  Metz,  Gen.  de  Castelnau, 
on  August  20,  re-formed  his  line  and  gave 
battle  to  the  oiemy  on  a  front  of  forty  miles, 
extending  from  Delme  to  Saarburg.  Gen. 
Foch  held  the  left  of  the  line,  from  Couthel 
to  Delme;  Gen.  Espinasse  the  center  in  the 
region  of  Vergaville ;  Gen.  Taverna  the  right, 
with  his  base  on  Bii-phing. 

Foch's  "Iron  Corps"  led  in  the  grand  as- 
sault The  11th  Division,  advancing  through 
a  stoiTn  of  hi^h  explosive  shells  and  a  hurri- 
cane of  machine-gun  fire,  gained  a  footing  in 
Rodalbe,  the  26th  Regiment  penetrating  the 
German  trenches  and  soiding  back  115  pris- 
oners  of  the  Saxon  Corps.  Though  heavily 
counter-attiicked,  they  clung  dofr^redly  to  the 
ground  they  liad  won,  but  could  advance  no 
further.  Foch's  3Uth  Division  also  made 
some  gains  in  the  directtdn  of  Marthil. 

Elsendiere,  the  Frendi  offensive  met  with 
disaster.  In  the  center,  Espinasse's  Corps  was 
brought  to  a  dead  stop  under  llu;  tempest  of 
the  enemy's  fire.  Whole  battei  irs  were  put 
out  of  action  by  the  howitzer  shells,  while 
the  infantry,  in  attempting  to  push  forward 


throui^  the  woods,  found  their  progress 

barred  by  wire  and  were  mowed  down  by 
machine-gun  fire.  On  the  right,  Taverna's 
Corps  also  found  it  impossible  to  advance 
beyond  the  wire  barrier.  Their  losses  were 
appalling. 

By  noon  the  Fraidi  troops  were  well-nigh 

fflchausted,  while  the  Germans,  ilj^ting  undor 

cover,  were  comparatively  fresh.  Prince 
Rupert  tlien  launched  a  counter-attack, 
which  was  heralded  by  a  tremendous  burst 
of  shdl  fire  directed  at  the  Frendi  center. 
Espinasse's  Provencal  troops  gave  way  be- 
fore the  on.slaught  of  the  Bavarians.  Guns 
were  abandoned  and  the  retreat  became  a 
rout. 

As  the  Frendi  center  collapsed.  Gen.  Foch's 
two  divisions,  in  their  advanced  position  on 

the  left  of  the  line,  were  left  isolated  and  in 
dan^rer  of  annihilation.  Their  peril  was  in- 
creased when  a  Bavarian  reserve  corps 
pushed  out  from  Metz  to  attack  their  flanks. 

Luckily  this  German  stroke  was  parried  by 
two  French  resen'c  di\isions  whidi  had  «i- 
trenched  the  ground  between  Nomeny  and 
Delme,  and  now  held  l)ack  the  Bavarians. 

With  ills  left  Hank  protected,  Gen.  Foch 
was  able  not  only  to  cover  his  own  retreat, 
but  to  protect  Espinasse's  demoralized  corps 
in  the  center  f  rom  complete  disruption. 

With  his  11th  DiNision  Foch  launched  an 
immediate  counter-attack  on  the  Hank  of  the 
advancing  enemy.  Then,  skillfully  withdraw- 
ing his  divisions,  he  fought  a  series  of  rear- 
guard actions  with  the  German  right  as  they 
pressed  forward  toward  Chateau  Salins, 
making  use  of  the  forest-clad  ground  in  his 
fighting  retreat. 

His  tactics  were  successful;  the  German 
assault  gradually  shickened  and  by  evening 
the  battered  center  was  brought  to  a  position 

of  temporary  safety  on  the  line  Jelancourt- 
Maizieres.  Meanwhile,  the  retreat  of  Tav- 
erna's Corps,  on  the  right  of  the  French  line, 
had  been  covered  by  reinforcements  from 
Dubail's  army. 

Gtti.  Dubail's  army  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  invasion  of  Alsace.  The  Donan 
heights  and  the  neighboring  line  of  the 
Vosges  had  been  seized,  and  Gen.  Fan's  Divi- 
sion had  captured  Mulhousen  witli  thou- 
sands of  prisoners  and  twenty-four  guns. 
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Skilfnl  Retmt  Conducted  by  Foeh 

De  Castelnau's  Lorraine  army  was  still 
in  peril,  however,  and  a  further  withdrawal 
across  the  Seille  and  Meurthe  rivers  and 
thence  into  France,  was  decided  upon.  The 
army  was  ordered  to  fall  back  to  a  new  posi- 
tion oji  the  French  side  of  the  frontier,  cover- 
ing the  Ti'ouvee  de  Charnies,  a  gap  in  the 
Eastern  fortress  barrier,  with  the  en- 
trenched camp  of  Tool  on  its  left  and  that  of 
Epinol  on  its  right 

In  co-operation  with  Dubail's  First  Army, 
they  would  there  await  the  inevitable  attack 
by  the  victorious  (lermaus. 

Foch's  20th  Corps  was  assigned  to  act  as 
the  rear  guard  of  the  whole  army,  covering 
its  retirement  across  the  Meurthe  to  the  new 
battle  positions.  A  welcome  reinforcement 
reached  the  Second  Army  on  August  21,  made 
up  of  thi'ee  brigades  and  several  batteries  of 
artillay  belonging  to  tiie  19th  Corps  vAnxh 
had  m<^ilised  at  Tours. 

The  retreat  across  the  frontier  was  begun 
on  AugiJst  21.  Gen.  Foch,  with  liis  "Iron 
Corps,"  guarded  the  retirements,  holding  the 
heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meurthe 
above  and  below  St.  Nicholas  and  covering 
the  river  crossings  with  his  artillery  fire. 

On  the  right  bank,  a  brigade  of  the  11th 
Division,  with  several  batteries,  held  the 
heights  above  Flainvol  against  repeated  at- 
tacks, and  only  withdrew  across  the  river  at 
dark,  blowing  up  the  bridges  as  they  went. 
The  only  French  troops  left  on  the  right 
bank  were  those  that  held  the  Grand 
Cauronne.  On  Sunday,  August  23,  the  Sec- 
ond Army  was  in  position  on  its  chosen  bat- 
tle ground  for  the  defence  of  the  Charmes 
Gap. 

Allied  Line  in  the  North  Also  in  Retreat 

On  the  same  day,  Lanrezac's  French  army 
on  the  Saml)re  was  dofoatod  by  von  Buelow, 
the  British  had  begun  their  retreat  from 
Mons,  the  armies  of  De  Ruffey  and  De  Langle 
had  both  been  shattered  and  the  whole  Allied 
line  on  the  Northern  frontier  was  falling 
back. 

As  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  Second 
French  Army  at  Morhange,  Gen.  Dubail's 
First  Army  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 


Donan  heights  in  Alsaoe  and  the  ndgfaboring 
line  of  the  Vosges,  and  Gen.  Pau  was  with- 

drawing  from  Mulhousen.  Both  were  or^ 
dered  to  unite  with  Gen.  de  Castelnau  in 
front  of  Trouvee  de  Charmes. 

Battle  of  IVonvce  de  Ghames  (Nancy) 

Sunday,  August  28,  found  the  armies  of 
Gastdnau  and  Dubail  standing  in  battle 
formation  in  front  of  the  Trouvee  de 
Charmes,  the  20-mile  gap  opening  in  the  side 
of  France,  near  Nancy,  flanked  on  its  north- 
ern end  by  the  fortified  Meuse  heights  and  on 
its  southern  end  by  a  fortified  spur  of  the 
Vosges. 

De  Castelnau's  battle  line,  with  its  left  on 
the  heights  of  the  (irand  Cauronne  and  ex- 
tending southward  toward  Essey,  formed  al- 
most a  ris^t  angle  with  Gen.  Dubail's  line, 
which  ran  from  Essey  by  way  of  Baccarat 
to  the  Vosges.  The  German  advance,  there- 
fore, must  either  be  frontal  against  one  army, 
exposing  a  flank  to  the  other,  or  else  form  a 
salient  enveloped  by  the  French  from  the 
outset  Including  the  terrain  swept  by  the 
guns  mounted  in  the  forts  of  Toul  and  Epinol* 
the  front  was  45  miles  long. 

The  Gemans,  after  occupying  Luneville 
on  the  23d,  advanced  toward  the  Gap  and 
gave  battle  on  the  following  day.  A  corps  of 
Gen.  Heeringen's  army  made  an  attonpt  to 
turn  Dubail's  flank  by  forcing  the  Pass  of  St. 
Marie  in  the  Vosges,  but  was  repulsed  by  the 
14th  French  Corps,  reinforced  by  troops 
from  the  garrison  of  Epinol. 

At  the  same  time,  two  corps  of  Bavarian 
troops  had  pushed  along  by  the  Meurthe 
valley  and  engaged  the  21st  French  Corps 
at  Celles  and  Baccarat,  but  still  the  line  did 
not  budge.  The  main  attack  was  made 
against  De  Castelnau's  front 

Advancing  across  the  Mortague  valley  on 
both  sides  of  Gerbeviller,  the  Germans  flung 
themselves  in  dense  masses  against  the  posi- 
tions held  by  the  ITjth  and  16th  French  Corps, 
but  the  men  of  Provence  and  Languedoc  ain- 
p^  retrieved  their  failure  at  Morhange,  re- 
sisting every  attack.  On  the  right  of  them, 
Connoau's  cavalry  fought  dismounted.  Here 
the  attack  was  pressed  furiously  for  hours, 
but  in  vain.  .Now  began  a  terrific  bombard- 
ment, shells  and  shrapnel  raining  upon  the 
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Plateau,  but  it  could  not  diBperae  the  indomi- 
table Frenchmen. 

Foch's  Gnat  Vietory  at  Nanor 

The  German  assault  having  failed.  Gen. 
de  Castelnau  resolved  to  launch  a  counter- 
offensive,  in  charjre  of  Gen.  Foch.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  own  20th  Corps,  Foch  was  given 
command  of  the  70th  Reserve  Division  and 
two  brigades  of  the  9th  Corps. 

Foch  hurriedly  planned  a  turning  move- 
ment against  the  German  ri^t  flank,  with 
the  heights  beyond  the  Sanon  as  his  objective, 
thus  cutting  the  German  comnuinications  and 
endangering  their  whole  position.  Under 
cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Grand  Canronneb 
Foch  led  his  20th  Corps,  first  across  the 
Heurthe  by  bridges,  and  then  against  the 
heights  of  Sanon,  while  the  other  detach- 
ments, under  Gen.  Fayolle,  were  pushed  for- 
ward toward  the  Luneville-Chateau  Salins 
road,  north  of  the  Mame  and  Rhine  Canal. 

Seeing  liieir  danger,  the  German  defenders 
of  Sanon  called  for  reinforcements,  but  the 
whole  German  army  was  by  now  wholly  en- 
gaged repelling  the  counter-offensive,  and  no 
troops  could  be  spared.  Before  nightfall, 
Gen.  Foch  had  reached  the  heights  beyond 
Sanon,  had  stormed  Flainval  and  the  neigh- 
boring villages,  and  cleared  the  wood  of 
Crevic  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Fayolle,  with  the 
70th  Reserves,  had  co-operated  splendidly, 
having  advanced  within  miles  of  Serree 
on  the  Chateau  Salins  road. 

By  desperately  using  all  his  reserves, 
Prince  Rupert  on  the  following  day  managed 
to  hold  both  Foch  and  Fayolle  in  check,  for  a 


few  hours,  but  this  was  tatal  to  his  main  bat> 
tie  line,  which  showed  signs  of  weakening. 

When  the  German  front  began  to  waver, 
Gen.  de  Castelnau  ordered  a  general  offen- 
sive. 

The  Frendi  attacked  from  tJunee  direc- 
tions, compelling  a  retreat  of  the  Gomans 

throui^  the  wide  gap  between  tiie  Chateau 
Salins  road  and  the  Vosges.  They  fought 
stublx)rnly  as  they  withdrew,  but  in  three 
days  they  were  driven  across  the  German 
border,  with  heavy  losses.  This  was  the  first 
great  victory  won  by  France,  and  coming  so 
soon  after  the  defeat  at  Morhange,  it  filled 
the  nation  with  joy. 

Foch  ProoMtod  to  Command  of  an  Amy 

The  generalship  displayed  by  Gen.  Foch  in 
that  victory  entitled  him  to  promotion.  Sum* 

moned  by  Gen.  Joffre  to  Chalons,  he  was 
complimented  for  his  work  at  Nancy  and 
given  command,  not  of  a  corps,  merely,  but 
of  an  army — the  immortal  Ninth  French 
Army— wfaidi  was  to  be  hastily  formed  out 
of  army  units  then  retreating  from  the  Bel- 
gian border,  and  destined  two  weeks  later 
to  win  imperishable  glory  as  the  real  victor 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 


2S0,000 

The  German  casualties  in  the  Battle  of 
Nancy  are  said  to  have  reached  the  astound- 
ing total  of  250,000.  and  this  disaster  to 
German  arms  was  brought  about  by  a  Fi  ench 
force  but  little  more  than  half  as  large  as 
the  Germans. 


WESTERN  THEATER.  AUG.  22 -SEPT.  6 


French  Armies  Overwhelmed  at  Neufchatcau  and  Charleroi 

Their  Retreat  Towards  the  Mame  Leaves  British  Forces  IsoUted  at  Mons 
 SECTION  6-1014  '  ■  ■  *  * 


French  Forces,  480,000 

Gen.  JofFhe,  Cotmnander-fn-Chief 

Third  Army,  Gon.  <\p  RufTpy 

Fourth  Anny.  Gen.  Lanjjie  de  Carey 

Fifth  Arni\ ,  Gon.  tie  Ijinrrzac 

(succeeded  by  Gen.  d'Esperey) 


German  Forces.  800.UUO 

Duke  of  Wurttembere 
Crown  Prince  Frederiot 
Gen.  Hansen 


armies 


ILE  Gen.  de  Castelnau's  army  was  whelmed  by  the  German  flood  alonpr  the  Bel- 
retreating   out    of   T/>rraine.   on  gif^"  and  Luxemburpr  borders.    At  this  time 
Aujriist  21-22.  three  other  French  theie  were  four  Allied  armies  in  alignment 
further  north   were  being  over-  on  the  French  frontier — Sir  John  Frendi's 
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British  Expeditionary  Force  near  Hons* 
Gen.  de  Lanrezac's  Fifth  French  Army  near 
Charleroi,  Gen.  Lansrle  de  Carey's  Fourth 
French  Army  north  of  Sedan,  and  Gen.  de 
Ruffey's  Third  French  Army  holding  the 
pivot  position  near  Verdun. 

As  a  preliminary  to  his  plan  of  driving  a 
wedge  in  between  the  armies  of  von  Kluck 
and  von  Buolow,  and  uniting  ^\^th  the  Bel- 
gian amiy  at  Brussels,  Gen.  Joirrc  had  sent 
strong  reinforcements  to  Gen.  Lanrezac,  or- 
dering him  to  proceed  through  Charieroi  and 
flank  von  Budow's  army.  While  Lanrezac's 
army  was  moving  up  to  the  line  of  the  Sam- 
bre  to  give  battle  to  von  Buelow's  forces,  Gen. 
Langle  de  Carey's  army  was  advancing  from 
Sedan  aeross  the  Semoia  River  to  conf^t 
the  Duke  of  Wurttemberg,  and  tiurowingout 
detadunents  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse 
in  hopes  of  keeping  in  touch  with  Lanrezac 
on  the  west.  Further  to  the  east,  Gen. 
Ruffey's  Third  Army  was  advancing  on 
Luxonburg  to  oppose  the  German  Crown 
Prince  and  raise  the  siege  of  Longwy. 

Unknown  to  the  French  Staff,  there  was 
another  large  Gorman  aiTny,  that  of  Gen. 
Hausen,  lying  concealed  behind  the  forests  of 
the  Ardennes,  and  it  was  this  unsuspected 
force  that  was  destined  to  bring  disaster  to 
the  Allied  cause. 

The  two  GeiTnan  army  groups,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  VVurttemberg  and  Crown 
Prince  Frederick,  wore  at  this  time  separated 
by  the  River  Meuse,  and  it  seemed  entirely 
feasible  to  defeat  them  separately.  The  Ger- 
mans, however,  had  outwitted  the  Fnnich 
by  planting  Gen.  Hausen's  army  in  reserve 
behind  the  Ardennes. 


So,  instead  of  attacking  sevoi  German 
corps,  as  they  had  anticipated,  the  French 

encountered  thirteen  corps  of  infantry  and 

three  of  cavalry.  In  addition,  the  Germans 
had  a  great  superiority  in  artillery,  aviation, 
machine  guns,  and  material  in  general. 

French  Defeat  at  Neufchateau 

Still  unaware  of  the  vastly  superior 
forces  which  the  Germans  had  assembled, 
the  French  forces,  on  August  21,  confidently 
advanced  to  give  them  battie.  Namur  had 

not  yet  fallen,  and  indeed,  the  fortress  was 
expected  to  hold  out  for  weeks.  The  Third 
French  Army,  commanded  by  Gen.  Ruffey, 
followed  from  the  east  to  the  west  the  course 
of  the  SenSois  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Meuse. 
The  Fourth  French  Army,  under  Gen.  limgle 
de  Carey,  opciated  Ix  twoon  the  Meuse  and 
the  Les.se.  The  (ieiinau  forces  occupied  the 
wooded  plateau,  extending  from  Neufchateau 
to  Palis«it,  \riiich  th^  had  strongly  fortified. 

On  August  21,  Gen.  Langle's  infantry 
boldly  attacked  the  Wurttcmbergers,  but 
wore  repul.sed.  Still  fighting,  they  fell  back 
across  the  Meuse  River.  The  pursuit  by  the 
Germans  iras  punctuated  by  strong  counter- 
attacks, inflicting  great  losses  upon  them. 

Gen.  Ruffey's  Third  Army  was  similarly 
ch<'ck(Mi  ill  its  advance  on  Neufchateau  by  the 
superior  forces  of  the  GermaJi  Crown  Prince 
and  was  thrown  back  on  the  line  of  the 
Sonois  River.  Botii  offensive  actions  under- 
take! by  tlu  ai  inies  of  the  French  center  had 
miscarried.  Not  only  were  they  unable  to 
lend  their  aid  to  Gen.  Lanrezac,  operating 
before  Charleroi  on  their  left,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat. 


The  French  Disaster  at  Battle  of  Charleroi 


Fnnch  Army,  120.000 
Gen.  Lanrezac 

The  French  army  of  Gen.  Lanrezac,  on  the 
day  following  the  liattle  of  Neufchateau.  met 
with  defeat,  because  that  general  had  failed 
to  carry  out  his  instructions,  which  were :  To 


German  Army,  300,000 
Gen.  Tom  Bndow 

Gen.  von  Hausen 

men.  Cro.ssing  the  bridges  above  and  below 
Charleroi,  the  GeiTnans  poured  into  the  city. 
There  ensued  one  of  the  deadliest  battles  of 
the  war.  The  thoroughfares  of  Charieroi  at 


occupy  the  city  of  Charieroi  in  full  force,  to  once  were  swept  by  a  tempest  of  machine-gun 

entrench  on  both  sides  of  the  Sambre  River,  fire.  Great  chimneys  t.^ppled  over  upon  the 
to  destroy  bridges  across  the  river,  and  to  combatants,  burying  hundreds  in  the  debris, 
secure  his  right  Hank  from  attack.  Hand-to-hand  conflicts  took  place  in  factor- 
Gen,  von  Buelow  invested  Charieroi  on  ies,  in  workshops,  and  in  the  electric  power 
August  22  with  his  full  strength  of  300,000  station. 
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Into  this  desperate  fray  leaped  the  savage 
TnrcoB  and  Zouaves,  fighting  with  longaheath 
knivea  and  bayonets.  Again  and  again  they 

forced  the  Germans  back  to  the  environs  of 
Charleroi.  The  city  became  a  roaring-  fur- 
nace and  in  a  few  hours  was  reduced  to  ruins. 

j-iBDrexBC  obcoccocq  Dy  o  iSmpony 

That  ni^t  Gen.  Lanrezac  learned  of  the 
fall  of  Namur.  More  startling  still,  ho  was 
informed  that  Gen.  Hausen,  with  a  new  Ger- 
man army,  300,000  strong,  had  crossed  the 
Meuse  River  at  Dinant  and  was  moving 
against  his  flank.  To  avoid  beintr  enuhed 
between  two  enemy  armies,  Lanrezac  gave 
orders  for  a  hurried  retreat  southward. 
With  heavy  losses,  he  managed  to  reach 
Ifaobeuge,  where  he  resigned  his  command 
to  Gen.  d'Bspeny.  So  rapid  waa  Goi.  Lan- 
rezac's  flight  that  he  could  not  find  time  to 
notify  the  British  army  of  his  intended  re- 
treat. The  losses  in  this  battle  of  Charleroi 
were  appalling  on  both  sides. 

IMreat  of  the  French  Annies 

Lanrezac's  Fifth  Army,  on  retiring  from 
Charleroi,  barely  escaped  envolopmoTit  by 
these  German  armies.  Von  Kiielow  attacked 
from  the  north,  von  Hausen  assailed  the 
right  wing,  while  rthe  |»th  of  retreat  was 
threatened  by  a  third  Gennan  force.  By 
fightinj?  desperate  rear-guard  actions,  and 
with  Sordet's  cavalry  protecting:  their  west- 
em  flank,  the  Fifth  Army  rciiched  Guise. 
Here,  strongly  reinforced,  they  turned  upon 
tiieir  nearest  pursuers,  August  23,  drivingtiie 
Pmsnan  Guards  and  the  Tenth  German 
Corps  across  the  River  Oise  and  continuing 
their  retirement  without  hindrance  in  the 
direction  of  the  Gap  of  Chimay. 

Evacoatioii  off  Diaan^  GharleviU^  MesieKB 

Langle  de  Carey's  Fourth  Army,  operat- 
ing along  the  Meuse,  made  a  stand  at  Dinant 
on  August  23.  Here  the  Saxons,  in  great 
strength,  sought  to  gain  possession  of  the 
bridges.  The  French  for  a  time  retained  the 
bridges,  but  later  they  blew  them  up  before 
retiring  souttiward  toward  their  own  fron- 
tier. The  Saxons,  however,  succeeded  in 
creasing  the  Meuse  at  Civet  and  resumed  the 
pursuit. 


On  the  following  day,  August  24.  the 
French  evacuated  GharieviHe^  leaving  behind 
a  small  artillery  garrison  whose  machine 

guns  were  so  placed  as  to  command  the 
three  bridges  that  connect  Charlevillo  with 
Mesieres.  As  the  German  vanguard  entered 
the  two  towns  the  bridges  were  suddenly 
blown  up  behind  them  by  contact  mines,  and 
their  ranks  were  riddled  by  the  French  ma- 
chine guns. 

At  the  same  time,  the  main  German  army 
appeared  in  view  in  the  valley  below  and 
were  greeted  by  a  shower  of  shrapnel  from 
tile  French  guns  on  the  hills  above  Hhe  town. 
The  French,  yielding  to  numbers,  iinally 
evacuated  both  Charleville  and  Mesieres,  and 
retreated  to  Neufchateau,  where  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Wurttemberg's 
army. 

On  the  same  day,  the  garrison  of  Toul  waa 

compelled  to  evacuate  before  the  attacks  of 
the  Crown  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria. 

Donchery  la  Captured 

The  collapse  of  the  Meuse  line  on  August 
27  waa  followed  by  the  rapid  retreat  of  Ruf- 

fey's  and  Langle  do  Carey's  armies,  chtsely 
pressed  by  the  three  German  aimies  of 
Crown  Prince  Frederick,  Gen.  von  Hausen, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wurttemburg.  A  decisive 
action  was  fought  on  August  7  at  Donchery, 
near  the  famous  battlefield  of  Sedan.  Von 
Hausen,  moving  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
l\Iouse,  attacked  Langle  in  flank,  menacing 
his  line  of  retreat,  while  the  Duke  of  Wurt- 
temberg  struck  at  his  front.  Against  such 
odds  Gen.  Langle  de  Carey  could  not  hope  to 
prevail.  Accordingly,  he  fell  back  hastily 
toward  RetheL 

Longwy  Surrendered  to  the  Germana 

Langlb^  retirement  fh>m  Dondiery  ex- 
posed the  flank  of  Ruffe/s  army  on  his 
right,  compelling  the  latter's  retreat  toward 
the  wooded  plateau  of  the  Argonne.  This  re- 
tirement involved  the  surrender  of  the  forts 
of  Mesieres  and  Montmedy  on  the  27tli, 

Longwy  capitulated  on  the  27th  to  tiie 
Crown  Prince  Frederick,  who  advanced  into 
France  in  the  direction  of  the  Argonne.  Its 
brave  defender,  Lieut.  Colonel  Darche,  had 
held  out  for  24  days  against  the  assaults  of 
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the  enemy,  but  the  ancient  fort  could  not 
longer  Mrithstand  the  pounding  of  the  Goman 

guns.  All  the  northern  strongholds,  except- 
ing Maubeuge,  were  now  in  the  enemy's 

possession. 

Rheims,  Chalons,  La  Fere,  Laon  Captured 

The  French  made  a  brief  stand  on  the 
Aisne  River,  whe)(>  Laiurlt'  de  Carey  had  oc- 
cupied the  town  of  Retliel.  After  two  days 
of  hard  fighting,  the  French  were  forced,  on 
August  29,  across  the  Aisne,  and  the  town 


of  Rethel  was  put  to  the  torch.  Croamnz 
the  Aisne,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  French,  the 

Germans  captured  Rheims  and  Chalons  on 
August  29,  without  firing-  a  shot,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  fortressed  towns  of  La  Fere  and 
Laon  surrradered. 

The  general  retirem^t  on  the  line  of  the 
Mame  was  continued,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
Germans  slackened.  Ry  September  3,  the 
French  armies  had  finished  their  retreat  and 
were  awaiting  the  word  that  would  send  the 
Huns  reeling  back. 


"«"«***""*"**"    WESTERN  THEATER.  AUG.  24-8EPT.  6  

British  Army  Retreats  150  Miles  from  Mons  to  the  Mame 

Bloody  Battles  Fought  at  Moiu»  Le  Catcau,  Aiidregiiies»  ,  Maroillet,  Cambrai 

 SECTION  7-1914  .  .  .  .  .>■■ 


British  FoTCCi,  90,000 

G«tt.  Sir  John  French,  Commander 

First  Army  Corps,  Gen.  Douplas  HaiR 
Second  Army  Corps,  Gen.  Smith-Dorrien 
Gen.  Allenby  (Cavalrj-) 
Gen.  Chetwocle  (Cavalry) 
Gen.  Sordet  (Cavalry) 
Gen.  d'Amale  (Cavalry) 


German  Forces,  300,000 
Gen.  von  Ktock's  army 
Gen,  vcm  Buelow's  anny 


WITH  four  French  armies  in  full  re- 
treat on  fheir  several  fronts,  after 
the  rcpulso  at  Charleroi,  only  the 
small  British  Expeditionarj'  Fcirce  at  Mons 
remained  on  the  noi-tliern  border  to  stcni  the 
German  flood  which  was  surging  southward 
through  Belgium. 

Realizing  at  last  tiiat  he  had  greatly  under- 
estimated the  strength  of  the  German  inva- 
sion, Gen.  Jo/fre's  immediate  stratcnic  con- 
cern was  how  to  save  the  Allied  armies  from 
irreparable  di.saster.  Of  French  reserves  he 
had  at  most  four  corps,  which  he  might  send 
north  to  assist  his  routed  armies  in  making 
a  final  stand  against  tiie  Germans.  His 
Gallic  caution,  however,  advised  him  that 
the  situation  was  too  fraupht  with  daiin;er  to 
justify  so  desperate  a  risk.  Outnumbered  in 
the  ratio  of  seven  to  four,  the  French  forces 
could  not  hope  definitely  to  hold  the  Germans 
in  check. 

If  Jotrre  should  hazard  a  battle  in  the 
north,  hi.s  armies  would  be  far  removed  from 
their  base,  while  the  German  line  of  com- 
munication was  not  yet  strained.  Defeat 


now  would  spell  disaster  to  the  Allied  cause 
and  the  complete  triumph  of  Gennany.  Willi 

the  surrender  of  the  French  armies,  Paris 
would  fall,  and  the  Germans  could  dictate  an 
igfiioble  peace,  both  to  France  and  England. 
Germany  might  then  give  her  undivided  at- 
tention to  Russia  and  by  annihilating  the 
Czar's  armies  attain  to  the  mastery  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

With  these  reservations  in  mind,  Gexi. 
Joffre  wisely  decidcnl  \<>  waive  the  opportun- 
ity for  battle  in  the  north,  and,  instead,  con- 
tinue his  retreat  to  the  Marne,  leading  the 
Germans  on  to  an  insecure  position  where 
he  might  counterattack  them  witii  some  hope 
of  success.  Each  step  of  the  German  ad- 
vance  would  draw  them  farther  from  their 
base  of  supplies,  w'hile  the  French  were  re- 
treating toward  their  base.  Moreover,  the 
French  mobilization  was  rapidly  progressing, 
and  Joffre  already  had  taken  steps  to  form 
two  new  armies  which  would  be  in  readiness 
to  attack  the  German  line  when  he  had  lured 
it  southward  to  the  Marne.  Joffre  accord- 
ingly ordered  a  general  retreat  and  tiienoe> 
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forward  ho  played  with  the  German  pur- 
suers as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse.  The  Ger- 
mans, too  dense  to  comprehend  the  strategy 
of  Joffre,  and  betieving  that  the  French 
armies  were  demoralized,  fell  into  a  trap 
that  had  been  laid  for  them.  Like  the  army 
of  rats  that  trailed  behind  the  pied  piper  of 
Hamelin,  they  followed  whithersoever  Joffre 
led,  and  never  realized  their  blunder  until 
the  French  and  Britidi  fell  upon  them  in  the 
ixmnoi*tal  Battle  of  the  ^larne.  At  the  very 
outset,  however,  JofTre's  plans  miscarried, 
in  part,  on  account  of  the  confusion  arisin;? 
from  the  hurried  retreat  of  the  French 
armies. 

British  Are  Isolated  at  Mens 

Although  the  French  armies  on  his  right 
wore  in  full  retreat  from  the  Belg^ian  frontier 
on  August  2'^,  following  their  defeat  first  at 
Neufchateau  and  then  at  Charleroi,  Gen.  Sir 
John  Fraidi,  the  commander  of  the  British 
foroea,  still  remained  in  fatal  ignorance  of 
this  important  fact  for  at  least  24  hours.  His 
intelligence  depailment  appears  to  have  func- 
tioned imperfectly.  Gen.  French  was  una- 
ware that  his  little  expeditionary  force  of 
76^000  infantry  and  10,000  cavahry  had  been 
left  in  complete  isolation  on  the  25-mile  front 
along  the  Mons-Conde  Canal.  He  knew 
nothinjr  of  the  sweep  of  von  Kluck's  ai-my 
through  Belgium  and  tlie  Genuan  intention 
to  tun  his  left  flank.  His  airmen  had  failed 
to  detect  the  presence  of  swarms  of  German 
soldiers  in  the  adjacent  woods.  Serene  in 
the  belief  that  he  was  supported  on  the  right 
by  Lanrezac's  Fifth  French  Army  and  on  the 
l^t  by  a  screen  of  French  cavalry,  and  con- 
fidait  that  only  two  German  corps  at  most 
opposed  him  in  front.  Gen,  French  tranquilly 
sat  him  down  amid  the  slag  heaps  of  the 
Mons  retrion  on  that  fatal  Sunday,  August 
23,  to  await  the  attack  of  the  Huns. 

Gen.  Smith-Dorrien's  Second  Army  Corps 
hdd  the  left  of  the  British  line  in  front  of 
Mons,  while  Gen.  Douglas  Haig's  First  Army 
Corps  lay  at  Binche  on  the  rijrht,  nearest  to 
the  position  just  vaciited  by  Lanrezac's  French 
army.  Gen.  Allenb/s  cavalry,  numbering 
10,000  horses,  was  stationed  in  the  rear, 
while  a  French  cavalry  force  under  Gen. 
d'Amade,  guarded  the  British  left  flank.  In 


addition,  a  cavalry  corps  of  three  divisions, 
under  Gen.  Sordet,  rested  farther  south  at 
Maubeuge,  prepared  to  assist  m  any  emer- 
gency that  might  arise. 

The  Suiprise  Attack  by  the  Germans 

At  high  noon,  on  Sunday,  Aii;4ust  23, 
while  the  church  bells  in  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages were  pealing  joyously  and  the  British 
soldiers  were  variously  engaged  at  play  or  in 
washing  their  soiled  gaim^ts,  the  heavens 
were  rent  with  the  screedi  of  German  shells 
fired  from  the  cover  of  the  woods  fronting 
Mons.  Squadrons  of  German  airplanes  sud- 
denly appeared,  circling  over  the  British 
line. 

The  British  airmen  at  once  soared  upward 

to  give  them  battle.  British  cavalry  patrols 
gallnjicd  in,  bringing  the  information  that  the 
adjacent  woods  swarmed  with  German  troojis 
and  heavy  guns.  Too  late  Gen.  French 
learned  that  his  little  army  faced,  not  two 
German  corps,  but  six — a  force  of  300,000 
Huns,  au  against  86,000  Britishers. 

Six  hundred  German  guns  were  at  once 
brought  into  action,  drenching  the  British 
left  with  shrapnel,  and  the  riglit  of  the  line 
with  bomb-shells.  Gorman  airplanes,  by 
dropping  smoke  l)ombs,  gave  the  range  for 
their  artillerj%  Thus  while  the  air  battle 
was  in  progress,  the  infantry  faced  a  hurri- 
cane of  shells. 

Presently,  from  the  cover  of  the  woods,  the 
German  columns  advanced  in  mass  forma- 
tion, a  seemingly  irresistible  horde.  T^ndi.s- 
mayed,  the  British  veterans  stood  their 
ground,  seizing  their  rifles  and  pouring  a 
fusillade  at  bullets  upon  l^e  oncoming 
squares,  which  melted  in  the  heat  of  the  Brit^ 
ish  fire.  As  the  living  walls  advanced,  each 
in  turn  withered  away  before  the  bullet  or 
the  bayonet,  until  the  German  dead  were 
l)iled  breast  high  in  places. 

Again  and  again  the  driven  Huns  ad- 
vanced, wavered,  thinned,  and  retreated  to 
the  cover  of  the  woods,  but  they  were  as 
constantly  urged  forward  under  the  la.sh  of 
their  oflicers,  until  finally  they  all  but 
reached  the  British  line.  As  the  dense 
of  German  infantry  worked  right  up  to  the 
British  trenches,  the  firing  ceased  and  the 
British  cavalry  charged.  With  a  blood-curd- 
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ling  yell,  the  Huns  ran  back  as  though  the 
fiends  pursued  them.  Yet  as  the  day  waned, 
the  British  trench  line  was  wearingf  thin ;  the 
awful  tempest  of  German  artiUery  fire  was 
eating  the  heart  out  of  the  defuse.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  British  batteries  were  siloiced. 

Brttiali  Eracaate  the  Loop 

Thb  attadL  had  now  spreBd  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  canal,  but  except  at  the 

loop  on  the  British  rigfht  wing,  the  Huns  had 
made  no  impression.  There,  however,  num- 
bers prevailed  at  last  and  in  mid-aftenioon 
the  Third  Battalion  was  ordered  to  retire 
from  the  salient  and  tiie  Fifth  Division  on 
the  left  to  conform. 

After  blow! n J?  up  the  bridges  in  the  loop, 
the  retreat  was  sounded  and  the  Second 
Corps  withdi-ew  to  a  position  on  higher 
ground.  As  the  right  wing  fell  back.  Gen. 
Chetwode's  cavalry,  by  headlong  charges, 
broke  up  every  effort  of  the  Germans  to  dis- 
organize the  rear. 

On  the  left  (lank,  held  by  Smith-Dorrien's 
corps,  the  Germans  were  seeking  to  suffocate 
the  British  line  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers. 
They  tried  also  to  cross  the  canal  by  bridge 
and  by  pontoons,  but  the  English  for  a  time 
prevented  this  by  the  accuracy  of  their  shell 
fire.  The  odds  were,  however,  too  uneven ;  in 
the  end  the  British  details  holding  the 
bridgdieads  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  gunners 
dying  to  a  man.  The  bridges  were  then  de- 
stroyed by  r.ritish  engineers. 

Foiled  al  the  bridges,  the  enemy  massed  on 
the  bank  and  tried  to  hold  their  positions. 
An  artillery  duel  followed  for  possession  of 
the  canal  bank.  In  the  beginning  the  Ger- 
man masses  were  cut  down  by  the  British 
gunfire,  but  other  German  masses  pressed 
on,  and  slowly,  under  frightful  loss,  they 
began  to  work  their  pontoon  bridges  across 
the  smoke-clouded  face  of  the  canal. 

Ten  times  they  almost  got  the  pontoons 
over,  and  as  often  the  British  guns  reduced 
the  boats  to  splinters.  But  the  heroic  efforts 
of  the  British  were  in  vain.  Fresh  hordes  of 
Huns  were  let  loose  against  them;  their 
flanks  were  in  danger;  a  great  turning  move- 
ment was  developing  away  to  the  west  of 
Toumai;  it  was  time  to  retire. 


The  Retreat  Begins 

Still  unaware  of  the  overpow<aring 
strength  of  the  German  forces  which  were 
bearing  down  upon  his  little  army,  though  the 
true  situation  might  liuve  been  discovered  by 
efficient  air  scouts.  Gen.  French  was  dumb- 
founded when  Marshal  Jof^  notified  him  at 
5  p.  m.  that  three  German  corps  were  moving 
against  the  British  front,  while  a  fourth 
German  corps  was  endeavoring  to  outtlank 
him  from  the  west 

He  was  also  informed  that  the  Germans, 
<m  ike  previous  day,  had  captured  the  cross- 
ings  of  the  Sambre  River,  between  Char- 
leroi  and  Namur,  and  that  Lanrezac's  anny 
on  his  right  was  retreating.  In  other  words, 
the  defensive  pivot  of  the  Franco-British 
line  at  Namur,  on  which  the  Allied  strategy 
depended,  had  fallen  almost  at  a  blow.  By 
Sunday  the  Germans  had  left  Namur,  and,  in 
numbers  far  exceeding  French  predictions, 
had  seized  the  crossings  of  the  Sambre  and 
Middle  Meuse  and  were  hammering  at  tiie 
junction  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourth  Frendi 
armies  in  the  fork  of  the  river.  The  junc- 
tion was  quickly  pierced,  and  the  Frencli, 
being  overwhelmingly  assaulted  both  in  front 
and  in  flank,  could  do  nothing  but  retire. 

When  the  British  commander  received  this 
information,  the  French  armies  had  been 
retreating  for  ten  hours  and  were  a  da>''s 
march  removed  from  him.  Thus  the  British 
found  titerasdves  wfadly  isolated,  engaged 
in  front  by  three  Gomoan  corps  and  threat- 
ened by  a  fourth  Gemian  corps  on  their  left, 
with  the  French  army  a  full  day's  march 
away.  Undaunted,  and  with  their  proverbial 
coolness,  the  British  made  methodical  ar-  ' 
rangements  for  a  retirement  toward  tlie  pre- 
arranged line.  The  hard-pressed  Second 
Corps  began  its  retreat  at  midnight,  its  flank 
co\ered  by  the  First  Ck)rps  with  massed 
artilieiy. 

French  Army  Helps  the  British  Right  Wing 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Joffre  had  ordered 
D'Esperey's  retreating  Fifth  French  Aniiy 
to  turn  about  and  counter-attack,  in  order  I 
to  prevent  the  cutting  off  of  the  British  rig^t 
flank  by  von  Buelow's  forces.  D^Bsperey  at 
once  attacked  the  Germans,  dri\nng  them 
back  almost  to  the  gates  of  Charleroi.  In 
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this  brilliant  engagement,  the  Algerian 
troopB  especially  distinguished  themselveB» 
hmnMing  <lie  Kais^s  Priissian  Guards. 

The  Battle  at  Andregnies 

To  still  Airther  protect  the  retirement  of 
&mtfa-Domeii's  CkHrps  on  llie  left  of  ilie 
line,  Gen.  French  ordered  Gen.  Haig  to  boldly 

launch  a  coimter-oflfensive  along  the  Mons 
road  from  Bray  to  Binche.  The  enemy  were 
then  crossing  the  Mons  Canal  in  great  num- 
bers and  pouring  down  on  the  villages  to  the 
soutiu  Haig's  heavy  artillery  fire  held  the 
Huns  in  check,  g'iving  the  Second  Corps  time 
to  form  a  stronj^  battle  line  five  miles  to  the 
south.  Much  desperate  fighting  took  place  on 
the  24th.  A  Cheshire  regiment,  nobly  sacri- 
adng  itsdf ,  held  the  lidge  from  Ancbegnies 
to  Elongues  for  several  hours  against  over- 
whelming: odds.  Six  hundred  soldiers  of  the 
regiment  fell  in  this  heroic  defence.  Mean- 
while, Gen.  Allenby's  cavalry,  10,000  horses, 
had  been  ordered  to  swing  over  to  the  ex- 
treme left  and  protect  the  Second  Corps  from 
a  flanking^  movement  begun  by  von  Kluck 
from  the  west.  At  Andropmios  the  cavahy 
halted,  facing  the  Huns  at  a  range  of  1000 
yards. 

Then  the  gallant  Ninth  Lancers  charged 

the  German  flank  in  the  face  of  a  tornado  of 
shell  and  rifle  fire,  with  no  protection  from 
the  withering  blast.  The  Lancers  were 
further  confronted  by  double  lines  of  wire, 
strong  within  500  ytirda  of  the  enemy.  Hen 
and  horses  fell  by  the  hundreds  before  this 
withering  fire.  Only  by  super-courage  were 
they  enabled  to  save  their  batteries  and  make 
good  their  retreat.  But  von  Kluck's  iianking 
movement  had  failed. 

Germans  Held  Ten  Days  at  Maubeuge 

Aftee  a  short  halt  and  partial  entrench- 
ment on  the  line  Dour-Quarouble,  to  enable 
the  First  Corps  to  break  off  its  demonstra- 
tion, the  retreat  of  the  Second  Corps  was 
resumed,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  2 1th  the 
whole  British  Expeditionary  Force  had 
reached  the  prearranged  line,  Jenlain-Bavai- 
Maubeuge. 

The  Second  Corps,  on  the  leift,  was  pi  o- 
tected  by  the  cavalry  operating  westward, 
and  by  a  new  British  brijrade.  the  19th, 
which  had  been  brought  up  in  the  nick  of 


time.  The  Fii-st  Corps,  on  the  right,  was 
sufficiently  protected  by  tiie  guns  of  the 
fortress  of  Maubeuge. 

The  Germans  now  began  a  wide  envelop- 
ing movement,  hoping  to  coop  up  the  British 
army  in  the  fortressed  town  of  Maubeuge 
and  capture  it  entire.  In  pursuance  of  this 
plan,  Gen.  von  Kluck  made  a  deep  detour  in 
the  west  in  his  effoii,  to  outflank  the  British 
left  wing,  while  von  Puelow  was  trying  to 
roll  up  the  British  right  flank. 

Meantime,  in  tlieir  sweep  forward  on  the 
24th,  the  Germans  had  captured  the  French 
brigade  of  Marquis  de  Villaret  at  Toumai, 
and  a  British  battery. 

Gen.  P'rench,  knowinjr  the  danger  he  in- 
curred in  rolymg  upon  the  defences  at  Mau- 
beuge, decided  to  vacate  the  position.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  British  army,  on  August  26, 
set  out  on  the  next  stage  of  its  retreat, 
marching  south  on  either  side  of  the  forest 
of  Mormal. 

The  French  garrison,  however,  remained 
in  Maubeuge,  holding  the  fortress  against 
repeated  German  attacks  for  ten  days  and 
thus  dcpriv  ing  Gen.  von  Kluck  of  the  sei'vices 
of  GO.dui)  troops  in  the  subsequent  Battle  of 
the  Marne. 

The  British  army  made  their  stand  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Le  Gateau,  where  civilian 
labor  had  been  employed  to  prepare  and  en- 
trench the  grounds.  There  the  British  were 
reinforced  by  a  new  division,  sent  forward 
to  assist  the  retirement  of  the  Second  Corps. 
For  both  corps  it  had  been  a  day  of  torture, 
marching  under  a  blazing  sun  along 'roads 
crowded  with  transports  and  packed  with 
refugees. 

Under  these  trying  conditions,  the  various 
units  of  the  Second  Corps  had  marched  liu 
to  86  miles  on  August  25,  reaching  their  ap- 
pointed line  on  the  Cambrai-Iie  Gateau  road 
as  night  was  falling  and  in  a  cold,  steady 
rain.  The  First  Corps,  having  been  delayed, 
did  not  reach  the  allotted  position;  its  units 
were  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  at  some 
points  80  miles  apart,  and  at  no  pcnnt  nearer 
than  Landrecies,  eii^t  miles  fhnn  Le  Gateau. 

The  difficulties  of  movement  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  convergence  of  the  French 
troops,  retiring  from  the  Sambre,  who  cut 
across  the  Britisli  line  of  march.  The 
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enemy's  pressure,  moreover,  had  been  con- 
tinued well  into  the  night. 

Battle  of  Lnndrccici 

At  Maroilles,  Haig's  First  Corps  was  so 
hard  prossoci  that  aid  was  urgontly  asked 
from  the  French.  Two  resei-\'e  French  divi- 
sions responded,  and  by  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  en«ny  they  extricated  Haig's 
corps  from  a  perilous  position.  "Hie  enemy 
allowed  the  Tiritish  no  respite.  At  8.P>0  that 
night,  when  the  exhausted  British  soldiers 
were  preparing  for  a  night's  rest,  tlie  Ger- 
mans, in  countless  motor  busses,  Ixure  down 
upon  Liandrecies. 

Fortunately,  the  town  had  been  put  in  a 
hasty  state  of  defence,  tlie  houses  looplioled, 
machine  guns  installed,  barricades  erected, 
and  a  company  det<iiled  to  guard  each  unit 
Singinsr  French  songs  and  wearing  French 
uniforms,  the  Gei  mans  poured  into  the  town, 
for  a  while  deceiving  the  T'ritish  as  to  their 
true  identity.  The  battle  which  ensued  was 
as  violent  as  it  was  sudden.  All  through  the 
the  night,  with  only  brief  intermission,  the 
sanguinary  rtruggle  continued.  Though  out- 
numbering the  British  three  to  one,  the  Huns 
were  nevertheless  compelled  to  withdraw  at 
dawn,  leaving  1000  of  their  dead  in  the 
streets. 

The  town  was  ablase  in  many  sections,  and 

scores  of  buildings  had  been  destroyed. 

Meantime,  the  F'irst  Corps  was  heavily  en- 
gaged at  Maroilles,  liut  it  stood  firmly,  rein- 
forced by  the  Frencli  division. 

British  Disaster  at  LeCatean 

The  crisis  of  the  retreat  was  now  ap- 
proaching. With  his  two  corps  widely  sep- 
arated, Gen.  French  decided  to  abandon  the 
Le  Cateau  position  and  retire  beyond  the 
Somme  or  the  Oise.  Though  terribly  ex- 
hausted. Gen.  Haig's  First  Corps  set  out  from 
its  scattered  halting  places  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  2<;th.  r.y  dawn  the  whole  corps  was 
marching  south  toward  St.  Quentin.  Gen. 
Smith-Dorrien,  deeming  his  Second  Corps 
too  «chausted  to  retire,  so  notified  Gen. 
French,  but  was  advised  that  any  delay  in 
retiring  might  compromise  the  plan  of  Al- 
lied operations  and  entail  fatal  results.  To 
assist  his  retirement,  the  entire  body  of  cav- 


alry and  the  Fourth  Infantry  Division  had 
been  placed  under  his  orders. 
In  disobedience  of  express  orders,  Smilii- 

Dorrien  on  his  own  judgment  decided  to 
engage  the  Germans,  who  numbered  200,000 
men  with  Ooo  guns. 

With  both  his  flanks  exposed  and  with 
only  three  divisions  to  meet  the  attadc 
of  the  enemy's  legions,  Smith-Donien  rashly 
decided  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  bat- 
tle opened  at  dawn.  It  was  a  desperate 
fight  for  the  Britishers.  Everything  was 
thrown  into  the  scale.  Regiments  and  bat- 
talions, writh  complete  self-abandonment, 
faced  hopeless  duels  at  impossible  ranges. 
Brigades  of  Tritish  cavalry  on  the  flanks 
boldy  threatened  w  hole  (lernian  (ii\  isioiis. 

In  the  shelter  of  the  trenches,  withering 
away  but  never  budging,  the  infantry 
grimly  dwindled  before  the  Gennan  guns. 
For  the  first  six  hours  the  guns  never  ceased 
their  thunder.  To  the  infantry  it  was  a  bat- 
tle of  stubborn  and  almost  stupefled  endur- 
ance, broken  by  ludd  intervals  of  (liat  deadly 
musketry  whidi  had  played  sudi  havoc  with 
the  Germans  at  Mons. 

To  the  British  gunners,  it  was  a  duel 
which  they  accepted  gallantly,  causing  the 
Geinnan  masses  to  shiver  and  recoil.  But 
once  again  sheer  numbers  prevailed.  By  mid- 
day, many  of  the  British  batteries  were 
silenced  and  the  enemy  had  begun  a  flanVing 
movement.  A  desperate  bout  of  hand-to-hand 
fighting  ensued,  men  and  horses  being  mi.xed 
in  a  seething,  compact  mass.  Against  such 
fearful  odds  the  British  could  no  longer  con- 
tend. 

To  prevent  the  total  annihilation  of  his 
corps,  Smith-Dorrien  ordered  a  gradual  Brit- 
ish retreat.  In  the  pandemonium  that 
reigned,  the  orders  could  not  be  conveyed  to 
all  parts  of  the  line.  Consequmtly,  many  iso- 
lated units  of  the  British  army  were  cot  to 
pieces.  In  covering  the  retirement  that  fol- 
lowed, several  companies  of  the  Fifth  Divi- 
sion were  almost  annihilated.  Fully  a  third 
of  Smith-Dorrien's  forces  were  erased  on 
that  fateful  field.  Single  battalions  lost  as 
many  as  600  men.  Never  had  Britishers 
foii</ht  more  bravely  or  more  hopele.ssly. 
Th(^  story  of  th"  nineteen  survivors  of  B 
Company,  Yorkshire  Lancers  charging  the 
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enemy  is  typical  of  the  spirit  which  inspired 
ttke  British  regiment 

For  thit  error  of  judgment,  Gen.  Smith- 
Dorrien  was  removed  from  his  command, 
and  exiled  to  Africa  as  "commander  of  the 
British  African  forces." 

The  Third  British  Division,  after  repuls- 
ing a  determined  attack  on  Caudry,  the  apex 
of  Uieir  position,  retired  slowly,  fheir  left 
wing  being  covered  by  the  newly  arrived 
French  division  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  with  great  gallantry.  Parts  of  this 
division  shared  the  fate  of  other  units  en- 
gaged in  covering  the  retirement 

In  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night,  many 
British  units  lost  their  way.  Some  were  cut 
off  or  captured;  others  won  their  way 
through  the  German  line  to  Uie  sea.  But  of 
all  adventures  which  befell  tiiem,  none  equals 
the  tragei^  of  ti^  First  Gordons,  a  regiment 
that  marched  in  the  darkness  into  a  German 
division  in  bivouac  some  miles  south  of  the 
battle  ground  and  were  shot  or  taken  pris- 
oner almost  to  a  man. 

Bat  with  unruffled  courage,  tiie  British 
«Hitinaed  their  retiranent  and  by  nightfall, 
after  another  long  and  weary  march,  the 
remnant  of  the  Second  Corps  and  the  Fourth 
Division  halted  and  bivouacked  in  the  pour- 
ing rain,  the  exhausted  troops  fallinir  asleep 
by  the  roadside,  too  utterly  spent  to  think  of 
shelter. 

Saved  by  the  French  at  Cambrai 

The  German  pursuit  was  checked  that  day 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  French  reinforce- 
ments. From  Arras,  Gen.  Sordet  and  Gen. 

d'Aumade  had  hastened  witii  large  bodies  of 

French  cavalry,  horse  artillery,  and  some 
battalions  of  infantry.  In  resislloss  cliarjrcs, 
the  Frenchmen  drove  the  Geraians  back  out 
of  Cambrai,  inflicting  a  blow  that  recoiled  on 
the  whole  of  von  Kludge  army  for  fully  a 
week,  enabling  the  British  to  resume  their 
retreat  without  serious  molestation. 

The  great  British  retreat,  which  the  bat- 
tle of  Cateau  had  so  dangerously  interrupted, 
was  resumed  on  the  27th.  Haig's  separated 
First  Corps,  perpetually  harassed,  was  mov- 
ing south  as  best  it  could,  keeping  its  p-oneral 
direction  but  otherwise  marching  and  bivou- 
acking by  brigades. 


Some  mishaps  occurred  during  the  retreat, 
as  when  the  Second  Munster  Fusiliers  were 
cut  off  at  Bergueson,  being  saved  from  anni- 
hilation by  the  skillful  and  audacious  aetioa 
of  the  Fifteenth  Hus.sars.  On  August  27, 
the  Second  Corps  was  still  in  advance  of  the 
First  Corps,  Gen.  Sordet's  French  cavalry 
protecting  the  left  flank,  but  the  retreat  was 
never  halted. 

The  whole  north  of  France  was  now  in  a 
state  of  panic,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families  were  in  flight  along  the  country 
roads.  Food  or  drink,  there  was  none,  and  of 
shdtor,  only  yfrh&t  the  forests  afforded. 
2000  Scots  Repulse  20,000  Hons 

One  column  of  Britishers,  after  passinif 
through  Cambrai,  had  halted  at  St.  Quen- 
tin,  and  orders  were  given  to  turn  on  the 
pursuers.  Two  thousand  Scots  of  the  Black 
Watdi,  the  Gre^-s,  the  Lancers,  and  the  Cam- 
eronians,  jubilantly  faced  20,000  Germans. 
Advancing  to  within  100  yards  of  the  enemy's 
lines,  they  charged  the  Huns  gallantly.  The 
Scots  Greys,  galloping  fonvard  through  a 
cloud  of  bullets,  with  the  infantry  hanging  on 
Ihe  stirrups,  tore  past  the  emplaced  maxims 
and  were  on  the  gunners  before  they  had  re- 
covered from  the  surprise. 

The  Black  Watch  and  the  Scots  Greys 
fought  like  demons.  It  was  Scottish  bay- 
onets against  German  swords.  Tlie  Huns 
went  down  by  hundreds ;  tiieir  ranks  wavered 
as  the  carnage  among  them  increased,  and 
they  soon  broke  and  fled  before  the  bayonets, 
like  rabbits  before  a  shotgun.  Still  the 
slaughter  went  on,  with  here  and  there  a 
fierce  hand-to-hand  exchange,  as  when  ttie 
Germans,  with  tlu  ir  retreat  cut  off,  fought 
to  the  last  man.  After  four  hours  of  fight- 
ing, the  Cr-rnans  were  either  dispersed,  dead, 
or  captured.  Four  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken  by  those  2000  Scots. 

The  terrible  retreat  continued.  It  was  one 
long  nightmare  for  the  wearied  British. 
Their  chief  enemy  was  no  longer  the  Ger- 
man, but  the  blazing  sun,  the  toilsome  roads, 
and  the  limits  of  human  endurance.  Sle^ 
was  cut  down  to  a  minimum.  Hen  fed,  drank, 
and  slept  as  best  they  could.  And  day  by 
day  the  footsore,  shoeless  troops  were  con- 
tinually hara.^sed  by  the  deadly  German  ar- 
tillery fire  and  by  the  cavalry. 
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By  night  the  Britishers  picked  their  cau- 
tioiu  way,  in  Made  darlmess,  through  a 
stawige  country,  fearinir  at  every  step  to 

stumble  into  a  German  aml)ush.  Yet  so 
stubborn  was  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  that 
they  rebelled  against  the  order  to  retreat, 
not  knowing  that  their  steady  withdrawal 
was  part  of  a  prearranged  plan  which  was 
destined  to  bring  victory  to  the  Allied  cause. 

By  Augfust  28,  movement  by  corps  was 
possible.  On  the  folUnvinfr  day  the  whole 
British  line  was  once  again  restored. 

After  eight  days  and  nights  of  constant 
marching,  their  feet  worn  to  the  raw,  the 
British  reached  the  La  Fere  line  on  August 
29,  and  were  out  of  present  danger.  Rein- 
forced on  the  left  by  the  6th  French  Army 
and  on  the  right  by  the  5th  French  Army, 
the  Britidiers  were  prepared  to  turn  and 
again  give  fight  to  the  enemy.  This  was  not 
to  be.  however;  Gen.  Joffre's  plans  called  for 
a  further  retirement. 

Bheims  and  Chakms  Tbken 

It  had  been  intended  to  make  a  stand  on 

the  line  from  La  Fere  to  Rheims,  but  this 
plan  was  abandoned  when  the  three  armies 
constituting  the  German  center,  after  smash- 
ing the  French  resistance  at  tiie  If  euse  River, 
had  pursued  and  driven  the  French  out  of 
Rethel  on  August  29  and  set  the  town  lUire. 
The  next  day  Rheims  and  Chalons  were 
abandoned  to  the  Huns,  and  the  fortresses  of 
La  Fere  and  Laon  surrendered. 

General  Joff re  thereupon  ordered  a  general 
retirement  on  the  line  of  the  Marne,  to  which 
the  French  forces  in  the  more  eastern  theater 
of  war  were  directed  to  conform.  Accord- 
ingly, the  retreat  of  the  Brilibh  was  resumed 
on  Saturday,  August  29,  first  toward  the  line 
of  the  River  Aisne,  from  Soissons  to  Com- 
peigne,  and  then  toward  the  Marne  aljout 
Meaux.  Ten  thousand  French  troops  also 
withdrew  from  the  Sonmie,  blowing  up  the 
bridges  in  their  wake. 

Skirmishes  at  Villers-Cotterets  and  Nery 

Two  livelv  .skirmishes  were  fou^^ht  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  one  at  Villers-Cotterets,  where  the 
Irish  Guards  received  their  baptism  of  fire 
while  repulsing  a  German  attack,  and  the 
other  at  Nery,  where  a  British  brigade  held 


of[  eight  regiments  of  Germans  until  relief 
arrived.  Time  and  again  Gen.  von  Kluok 
endeavored  to  turn  the  British  left  flank,  but 
in  vain.    Twice  he  pressed  the  Allies  too 

closely,  at  Guise  on  August  29,  and  at  Mez- 
ieres  on  the  J^Oth,  but  in  each  case  was  driven 
back  in  confusion  with  great  losses. 

On  September  2,  the  British  left  wingr 
reached  the  Marne  River,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  whole  army  crossed  over,  de- 
stroying the  bridges  in  the  path  of  the  ad- 
vancing Germans.  There  followed  a  further 
retironent  of  twelve  miles  to  a  line  based  on 
Lagny,  and  there  the  British  left  wing  made 
their  last  stand  preparatory  to  the  great  of- 
fensive that  was  arranged  against  von 
Kluck's  advancing  aimy. 

To  sum  up,  the  Allied  armies  in  twelve 
days  had  successfully  retreated  150  miles 
from  Mons  and  Charleroi,  had  fought  two 
pitched  battles,  and  many  roar  guard  actions 
and  several  cavalry  skirmishes.  The  British 
Second  Army  Corps  had  sustained  tlie  bruiit 
of  battle  and  its  casualties  were  not  less  than 
10,000  men.  Now,  at  Regaix  they  were  rein- 
forced by  liOOO  fresh  troops  from  the  6th  Di- 
vision, and  prepared  for  battle. 

French  Government  Tnmafetred  to  Bonieaiiz 

While  von  Kluck's  army  was  approaching 
Paris,  the  French  capital  had  preserved  its 
outward  quiet  and  cahii.  Nevertheless,  in 
view  of  tlie  weakness  of  the  city's  defences, 
it  was  thought  best  to  evacuate  the  popula- 
tion and  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to 
Bordeaux. 

President  Poincare,  the  Cabinet  INIinisters, 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
judges  of  the  higher  courts,  and  the  finan- 
ciers with  the  reserves  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  took  pa.s.sn<re  for  Bordeaux  on  S.  p- 
tember  3.  The  civil  govenmient  of  Paris 
was  vested  in  the  Military  C.overnor,  Gen. 
Gallieni,  the  prefect  of  Paris,  and  the  prefect 
of  police.  An  exodus  of  the  population  fol- 
lowed, 1,m()o,()()0  citizens  fleeing  to  points  in 
the  south  of  France. 

General  Gallieni's  first  concern  was  to 
stren^fthen  the  defences  of  Paris.  Ilundi-eds 
of  small  buildings  within  the  military  zone 
were  demolished  in  order  to  leave  a  dear 
field  of  fire.  The  city  gates  were  iiarred  with 
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heavy  palisades,  backed  by  sandbagrs;  barri- 
cades were  erected  in  the  main  thorough- 
fares, and  batteries  of  machine  guns  were 
empUioed  in  all  the  public  buildings  for  usb 
in  emergencies.  Besides  the  50,000  soldiers 
comprising:  the  Paris  garrison,  the  available 
forces  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  on  Sep- 
tembei-  ;>d  included  some  four  or  five  divi- 
sions of  French  troops,  chiefly  cavalry,  hold- 
ing an  advanced  position  near  Dammartin 
and  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  new  French 
r.rmy.  under  command  of  Gen.  Maunoury, 
which  was  gradually  being  concentrated  in 
the  fortified  area  northwest  of  the  city. 

Tlie  f<ntiiled  camp  of  Paris  consisted  of  a 
number  of  outlying  forts,  arranged  in  a  cir- 
cle around  the  citj%  and  with  a  radius  of 
thirty  miles.  Within  this  circle  there  were 
parallel  linos  of  trenches,  and  in  addition  a 
network  of  railroads  to  facilitate  the  transit 
of  troops  and  supplies  fnm  fort  to  fort 
Before  the  actual  investment  of  Paris  could 
begin,  therefore,  the  Germans  would  have  to 
break  through  this  circle  of  outlying  forts 
and  then  engage  the  army  of  ambush  within 
llie  fortified  area. 

German  Drive  on  Paris  Abandoned 
The  fates  had  kindly  decreed,  however, 
that  Paris  should  be  siwred  the  agony  of  a 

siege.    On  the  same  day,  September  3d, 

which  witnessed  the  general  oxodiis  of  the 
Parisians  from  their  capital,  French  air 


scouts  jubilantly  reported  the  abandonment 
of  the  German  drive  on  Paris.  When  within 
gun  range,  almost,  of  the  outlying  forts,  Von 
KlucVs  main  army  was  seen  to  swerve 
sharply  to  the  east,  turning  its  back  on  Paris 
and  then  shaping  its  course  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction,  apparently  aiming  at  the  four 
Mame  bridges  between  Meaux  and  Chateau 
Thierry,  which  D'Esperey's  retreating 
French  army  had  crossed  oidy  a  few  hours 
before. 

Vm  Blade's  Fatal  Haiicm 

The  Paris  garrison  breathed  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief which  rose  to  exultation  when,  a  few 
hours  later,  information  reached  the  capital 
th&t  Von  Kluck's  army  had  thrust  itself 
obliquely  in  the  path  of  Von  Budow's  Second 
Gennan  Army,  sealing  all  the  roads  over 
which  that  army  was  advancing  and  com- 
pelling the  cessation  of  all  its  movements. 

Von  Kluck,  it  appears,  had  deliberately 
flouted  the  orders  of  the  German  high  com- 
mand. To  him  had  been  assigned  the  task 
of  guarding  the  flank  of  the  entire  German 
line,  with  his  whole  army  facing  Paris  be- 
tween the  Oise  and  the  Marne,  while  Von 
Buelow  was  in  pursuit  of  D'Esperey's  Fifth 
French  Army  below  the  Mame.  Von  Kluck's 
jealousy  of  Von  Buelow  had  prompted  him 
to  appropriate  the  latter's  task,  so  instead  of 
remaining  above  the  Marne  he  had  selfishly 
blocked  the  path  of  Von  Buelow's  advance. 


wEsreriN  theater,  sept,  s-is 


CivilizatioQ  Saved  in  the  Immortal  Battle  of  the  Mame 

Blunder  of  a  German  General  Paves  the  Way  to  Allied  Victory —Gen.  Fbch's  Wondeiw 

ful  Strategy  Compels  a  General 
  secnoN  8  1914 


AUicd  Forces,  1.200,(M>0  German  Forces,  1,750.000 

Gen.  Joltn,  CoTuniandor  in-Chief  •    Field  Marshall  von  Moltke,  Conunaader 

Amqr  Alicnmrat  from  Paris  to  Epinal:  Amy  AUgnmoit  from  Paris  to  E^jiiaal: 

(Pnis  Garrison,  Gen,  GalUeni)  First  Army.  Gen  von  Klack 

Sixth  French  Army,  Gen.  Maunoury  Srrond  Armv.  Gen.  von  Buelow 

British  Army,  Gon.  Sir  John  French  Third  Army,  Gen.  von  Hausen 

Fifth  French  Army.  Gen.  D'EsperejT  Fourth  Arniy,  Duke  of  Wuittcnibnp 

Ninth  French  Army.  Gen.  Ftch  Fifth  Army,  Crovrn  Prince  of  Prussia 

F'uii-th  ?"rrnrh  Army,  Grn.  Lantrio  de  Carey  Sixth  Army,  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria 

Third  French  Army,  Gen.  Sarrail  Seventh  Army,  Ckm.  Heeringen 
Second  French  Army,  Gen.  de  Castelnau 

THE  safety  of  France,  and  through  her,  aaide,  plunged  eastward  toward  the  Mame, 

of  all  civilization,  was  assured  in  that  u^^^  ^  boar  with  lowered  head«,  in  blind 
fateful  hour  whon  von  Kluck  s  amiv, 

after  turning  its  back  on  Paris  and  then  Pui  -^u it  of  D'Espcrey'.s  battered  French  army, 

thrusting  von  Buelow's  vanguard  jealously  already  below  the  Mame,  which  von  Kluck 
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mistakenly  supposed  to  bv  wholly  isolated 
and  consequently  ripe  for  destruction. 

Von  Kluck's  jealousy  of  von  Buelow  had 
led  him  into  the  double  indiscretion  of  usurp- 
ing die  tatter's  appointed  task,  and,  in  dis- 
obedience of  explicit  orders,  taking  four 
corps  of  his  army  south  of  the  Marne,  in- 
stead of  remaining-  behind,  facing  Paris,  ^\^th 
his  entire  army,  to  jriiard  the  west  flank  of 
the  whole  German  line.  Von  Kluck's  amaz- 
ing indiscretion  proved  fatal  to  the  German 
plan  of  campaign  and  to  his  disobedience  of 
orders  is  attributed  the  subsequmt  defeat  of 
the  Kaiser's  legions. 

All  unwittinglx',  and  at  the  precise  moment 
when  he  made  his  detour  east  of  Paris,  von 
Kluck  had  fallen  headlong  into  a  trap  pre- 
pared for  him  by  the  sagacious  Gen.  Joffre. 
His  firantic  efforts  to  escape  from  the  trap, 
whilst  the  French  and  British  armies  were 
ondcavorinpr  to  close  it,  precipitated  that 
sequence  of  decisive  battles,  involving;  all  the 
belligerent  armies  on  a  front  of  150  miles, 
and  known  under  the  generic  name  of  the 
First  Battle  of  the  Mame — a  battle  in  which 
the  very  life  of  France  was  at  stake  and 
which  resulted  in  the  humiliating  defeat  and 
compulsory  retreat  of  the  entire  German 
host 

The  trap,  which  so  nearly  engulfed  these 
modem  Huns,  on  the  same  battlefield  where 

their  ancestors,  under  Attila,  were  van- 
quished 1500  years  before,  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Gen.  JoU're  dui'ing  the  anxious 
twelve  days'  retreat,  of  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish armies  soutfiward  from  the  Belgian 
border.  Whilst  the  German  armies  were 
following:  in  breakneck  pursuit  of  the  Allit^s, 
Joifre  had  evolved  the  stratejn,^  which  was 
destined  to  halt  the  pursuit,  confound  Ihe 
enemy  and  end  forever  the  pretension  of  the 
German  warlords  to  world  dominion.  At 
any  time  during  that  memorable  retreat,  had 
he  so  desired,  Joffre  might  have  made  a 
successful  stand  against  the  foo.  His  eager 
troops,  chafing  under  the  ignominy  of  an 
enforced  retreat,  repeatedly  implond  their 
commander  to  strike  back  at  the  enemy. 
Joffre,  however,  had  a  larger  plan  in  view. 
His  purpose  was  to  liivo  the  Germans  on  un- 
til he  had  reached  a  secure  position  from 


which  he  might  launch  a  decisive  blow.  So, 
in  his  backward  swing  of  150  miles,  "Papa" 
Joifre  was  content  to  bide  his  time,  keeping 
the  Allied  line  always  intact  whilst  thwarting  . 
the  constant  German  efforts  to  outflank  him, 
and  compelling  the  German  pursuit  to  take 
the  precise  direction  he  had  indicated. 
Knowing  that  the  Germans  would  defer  their 
intended  siege  of  Paris  until  all  the  Frendi 
armies  in  the  field  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
initiative  remained  with  him,  even  in  retreat.  , 
Not  von  Moltke,  but  Joffre,  was  controlling 
the  geneml  movement  of  the  Gei-man  annies ; 
all  unwittingly,  the  Kaiser's  proud  legions 
were  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  French 
strategisti 

Two  Armies  Secretly  Organized 

Unsuspected  by  the  Germans,  Gen.  Joflre 
had  secretly  organized  two  new  armies  as 

the  chief  instrumentr  of  his  triumphant 
strategv'.  One  of  these  armies,  the  Sixth, 
under  command  of  Gen.  Maunoury,  and  com- 
posed of  units  drawn  from  other  French 
armies  on  the  Eastern  frontier,  lay  in  am> 
bush  north  of  Paris,  in  readiness  to  spring 
out  instantly  and  attack  von  Kluck's  flank  if 
ho  passed  to  the  cast  of  the  capital.  The  sec- 
ond new  army,  the  Ninth,  under  command  of 
Gen.  Ferdinand  Poch,  "the  hero  of  Mor- 
hange",  was  forming  below  the  marshes  of 
Saint  Gond,  near  Fere  Champenoise,  await- 
ing  the  word  to  take  its  place  on  the  battle 
line. 

On  September  3rd,  when  von  Kluck's  army 
swerved  eastward  from  Paris,  all  the  Allied 
armies  of  the  left  and  center  were  ensconced 

below  the  Mame.   The  British  Elxpedition- 

ary  Force,  after  eluding  the  noiTnan  pursu- 
ers, and  blowing  up  the  bridges  on  the  Mame 
west  of  Meaux,  had  witlidrawn  beyond  the 
Grand  Horin  River,  secreting  themselves  be- 
hind the  Foi«st  of  Crecy.  A  third  British 
corps  had  secretly  arrived  in  France,  increas- 
ing the  army  strength  to  120,000  rifles  and 
10,000  ca^'alry.  The  Gormans  seem  to  hav<^ 
been  unaware  of  the  recuperation  of  tlie 
British  forces,  deeming  them  wholly  dis- 
persed or  destroyed.  D'Esperey's  Fifth 
French  army  occupied  an  advanced  position 
to  the  right  of  the  British  on  a  line  extend- 
ing from  Courtacon  to  Epernay.  Foch's 
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Ninth  Army,  to  the  East,  was  concealed  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Grand  Morin  and 
Compte  de  Mailly.  Further  East  lay  the 
Fourth  Army,  commanded  by  C.en.  I^ngle  de 
Cai-ey.  den.  Sai  rail's  Third  Army  rested  on 
the  Meuse  River,  from  Bar-le-Duc  to  Verdun. 
Gen.  de  Castdnau's  Second  Army  lay 
athwart  the  Gap  of  Nancy  in  Lorraine. 

How  tlie  Germans  were  Deceived 

Thb  original  plan  of  the  German  high  com- 
mand, to  envelop  the  left  flank  of  the  Allied 
lino,  havinpr  miscarried,  when  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  had  eluded  von  Kluck, 
and  D'Esperey's  French  army  had  escaped 
from  the  dntdies  of  von  Buelow,  a  new  plan 
of  battie,  covering  the  operations  of  all  the 
German  armies,  was  devised  on  September 
2nd.  This  plan  was  based  upon  derman  mis- 
conception of  the  actual  strength  of  the 
Allied  armies.  The  existence  of  Foch's  new 
army  in  the  center  of  the  Allied  line  and  of 
Maunouiy's  new  army  north  of  Paris  was 
wholly  ur suspected  by  tho  dermaTi  hi^rh  com- 
mand. German  aviators  had  jubilantly  re- 
ported a  great  gap,  some  forty  miles  wide,  in 
the  center  of  tlM  Allied  line,  where  Gen. 
Fodi's  new  army  lay  all  the  time  snugly  con- 
cealed below  the  marshes  of  Saint  Gond. 
Similarly,  tho  Gorman  aviators  discovered  a 
wide  prap  to  the  East  of  Paris  whei  (^  the  Brit- 
ish anny  had  made  its  deep  withdrawal  be- 
low the  Grand  Morin.  To  the  Germans  the 
cmly  visible  French  force  on  tiie  west  wing 
was  the  battered  army  of  D'Esperey,  lying 
with  both  its  flanks  exposed  below  the  Marne. 
On  the  Eastern  win{3r  of  the  long  battle  line, 
the  situation  was  equally  favorable  to  the 
German  design.  The  Gap  of  Hirecourt,  near 
Nancy,  was  defended  by  a  Fi*ench  force  not 
exceeding-  100, ono  rifles,  while  Verdun  was 
defended  by  a  French  army  of  less  than 
160,000  men.  The  only  other  French  force 
visible  to  the  Germans  on  this  wing  was  the 
small  anny  of  Langle  de  Carey,  in  position 
just  East  of  the  gap  in  the  center  of  the 
Allied  line. 

With  seven  preat  German  armies  in  the 
field,  outnumbering  the  French  in  the  ratio 
of  7  to  4,  it  seemed  an  easy  matter  to  over- 
wliehn  and  destroy  these  isolated  Allied 
armies.  The  German  Crown  Prince,  with 


600,000  picked  troops,  would  quickly  dispose 
of  Gen.  Sarrail's  small  force  at  Verdun.  At 

the  same  time  Crown  Prince  Rupprecht  with 
3o(),00(»  Bavarians  would  overpower  the 
lOO.OftO  French  defending  the  (iap  of  Mire- 
oourt.  To  the  army  of  Gen.  Hausen  was 
assigned  the  task  of  annihilating  Gen.  Langle 
de  Carey's  apparently  isolated  French  Army. 
On  the  western  wing,  there  was  only 
D'Esperey's  battered  French  Army  to  con- 
sider. Von  Buelow  would  have  the  honor 
of  despatching  that  isolated  army.  Finally 
von  Kluck  would  guard  the  German  flank, 
his  army  being  ord«ed  to  face  Paris,  north 
of  the  Mame,  prepared  to  cope  with  any  gar- 
rison force  that  might  emerge  therefrom, 
and  with  any  i-emnant  of  the  dispersed 
British  army  that  mi|^t  reappear.  Such 
was  the  gNieral  situation  on  that  memorable 
3rd  of  September  when  the  German  west 
wing  armies  made  their  detour  East  of  Paris. 

All  these  German  plans  were  destined  to 
miscarry,  partly  because  of  the  heroic 
defense  of  the  eastern  line  by  the  armies  of 
Castclnau  and  Sarrail ;  largely  because  of  the 
surprise  attacks  by  Gen.  Joifre's  unsuspected 
new  armies,  but  most  of  all  because  of  the 
confusion  into  which  the  German  west  wing 
had  fallen  as  a  result  of  von  Kluck's  dis- 
obedience. Von  Kluck,  when  assigned  to  the 
task  of  guarding  the  w^est  flank  of  the  Ger- 
man line,  had  received  explicit  orders  to  hold 
his  army  between  the  Oise  and  the  Marne, 
facing  Paris,  and  to  remain  a  day*s  march 
Ijohiiul  von  Buelow's  army,  whose  task  it  was 
to  cover  Paris  from  the  Marne  southward 
to  the  Seine,  and  at  the  same  time  outflank 
D'Esperey's  apparently  isolated  French 
army.  No  account  seems  to  have  been  taken 
of  the  "contemptible  British  army,"  but  the 
Germans  were  very  soon  to  learn  of  its  ex- 
istence and  its  powers. 

Von  Kluck,  unwilling  that  the  glory  of 
outflanking  D'Esperey's  army  should  fall  to 
von  Buelow,  resolved  to  earn  that  fame  him- 

self.  Leaving  a  single  corps  on  the  west 
bank  of  Ourcq  as  a  rear  guard,  he  took  his 
remaining  four  corps  Ijelow  the  Marne, 
marching  directly  in  front  of  von  Buelow's 
right  wing  and  throwing  that  army  into 
unmediate  disorder. 
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It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Gen.  Joffre 
dedded  to  spring  his  trap.  After  a  momen- 
tous interview  on  September  4tfa  with  Gen. 
Gallieni,  the  commander  of  the  Paris  gar- 
rison, he  issued  his  historic  order  for  the 
flank  attack  from  Paris  on  September  5th. 
Only  a  single  corps  of  Maunoury's  new  army 
was  then  available  for  the  surprise  attack. 
These  troops,  marching  out  from  their  place 
of  concealment  above  Paris,  engaged  the 
flank  corps  which  von  Kluck  had  posted  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Ourcq,  expelling  them 
from  tiie  heifl^ts  which  they  occupied  and 
liberating  scores  of  villages.  Von  Kluck, 
now  engaged  with  D'Espercgr  far  below  the 
Mame,  was  quick  to  realize  the  plight  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  and  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  retrieve  his  blunder.  With- 
drawing his  four  corps  from  the  battle  line, 
he  sent  them  north  to  engage  Maunomy  and» 
being  still  further  reinforced  from  the 
Maubeuge  fortress,  he  succeeded  in  bending 
Maunoury's  line  back  upon  Paris.  His  with- 
drawal from  below  the  Mame,  however,  had 
left  a  gap  of  thirty  miles  in  the  German  front 
with  von  Boelow's  flank  exposed.  Into  this 


gap  the  French  and  British  troops  poured, 
eompdling  the  immediate  retirment  of  von 
Buelow's  nt^t  wing.   As  a  result  of  this 

retirement,  von  Kluck  found  it  necessary  in 
turn  to  bl  eak  oil  his  battle  with  Maunoury 
and  retreat  noi  thward  as  far  as  Soissons. 

Meantime,  in  the  center  of  the  long  battle 
line,  Gen.  Foch's  Ninth  Army  was  sustain- 
ing the  combined  attack  of  von  Budow's 
left  wing  and  von  Hansen's  entire  army.  At 
the  critical  moment,  when  Foch's  right  wing^ 
was  bent  double  and  his  army  seemed 
doomed,  he  risked  all  on  a  sinfl^e  bold  stroke. 
Noticing  a  slight  gap  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  two  attacking  armies,  he  de- 
tached a  corps  from  the  end  of  his  line  and 
using  it  as  a  battering  lam,  broke  through 
the  enemy  line,  compelling  a  general  retreat 
of  all  the  Gennan  forces  to  the  Aisne.  Foch's 
victory  came  just  in  time  to  save  the  situa- 
tion on  the  eastern  frontier,  for  the  small 
garrison  at  Fort  Troy  on  was  on  the  point 
of  yielding  to  an  overwhelming  German 
force.  We  shall  now  take  up  the  various 
phases  of  the  great  Battle  of  the  Mame  in 
detail 


The  Batde  of  the  Ourcq 


Allied  Forces,  515,000 
Sixth  Freneh  Army,  176.000 

G«n.  Maunoury,  Commander 

Gen.  Pau,  Chief  of  Staff 
Paris  Gan-is<in,  .00,000 

Gen.  Gallieni,  Commander 

Adminl  Ronttrdi  (Marmes) 
British  ExpcfHtionar>-  Force,  130,000 

Grn.  Sir  John  French,  Commander 
Fifth  French  Army,  160,000 
'    Gen.  D'Esperey,  Commander 


German  Forces,  520,000 
Fixst  German  Army,  270,000 

Geo,  von  Kluck,  Commander 

Gen.  Ton  Kuhl,  Chief  of  StaA 
Group  Commanders: 

Gen.  von  Lin^ingen 

Gen.  von  Armin 

G«ii.  von  Quest 
Seecnd  Gennaa  Amy,  250,000 

Gen.  voB  Btielow,  Conunaader 


The  "Battle  of  the  Ourcq,"  whidi  inaugu- 
rated and  so  largely  determined  the  issue 

of  the  Battle  of  the  Mame,  is  properly 
viewed,  not  as  a  singrle  isolated  action,  spend- 
ing itself  wholly}  on  the  banks  of  a  remote 
little  stream,  but  rather  as  a  sequence  of 
widely  separated  battles,  requiring  for  their 
vast  theater  the  entire  rejrion  lying  between 
the  Aisne  and  Aubortin  Rivers,  and  involv- 
ing four  gigantic  armies — a  third  of  the 
whole  embattled  host  of  the  Mame — 
throughout  the  period  of  the  German  repulse 
and  retreat. 


Tbned  for  the  strategic  moment  of  tiie 

Allied  offensive,  when  Gen.  Joffre  was  pre- 
paring to  launch  his  surprise  attack  on  the 
German  right  flank,  the  Battle  of  the  Ourcq 
River  began  just  at  dawn  on  September  5th 
with  the  movement  Eastward  from  Dam- 
martin  of  four  divisions  of  Gen.  Maunoury's 
Sixth  French  Aimy.  then  secretly  concen- 
trating in  the  fortified  area  north  of  Paris, 
to  give  battle  to  Gen.  Gronau's  Fourth  Re- 
serve Corps  and  Gen.  von  Miarwitx's  cavalry 
brigade,  which  were  posted  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Ourcq  as  the  flank  guard  of  Goi.  von 
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Kluck*s  First  German  Army.  It  was  the 
French  intention,  after  disposing:  of  this 
German  reiiiguard,  to  cross  the  Ourcq  above 
Lizy  and  then  advance  eastward  in  the  gen- 
eral directioii  of  Chateau  Thierry,  thus  get- 
tinST  in  rear  of  von  Kluck's  main  army,  which 
was  then  massed  below  the  Marne.  Neither 
von  Kluck  nor  the  German  high  command 
as  yet  suspected  the  existence  of  a  new 
French  Anny  north  of  Pbris. 

The  chosen  battlefield  west  of  the  Ourcq 
presented  the  aspect  of  a  broad  level  plateau, 
traversed  by  numerous  small  streams  and 
dotted  over  with  small  villages,  ending  in 
an  abrupt  descent  as  it  approached  the  river. 
The  level  monotony  of  the  whole  region  is 
relieved  by  two  forested  heights,  the 
Honttiyon  and  Poichard  hills,  a  mile  or  more 
in  length,  which  rise  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Ourcq  and  Marne  Rivers,  just  north  of 
Meaux.  These  heights,  trenched  through- 
out their  length,  and  fairly  bristling  with 
madiine  guns,  had  been  occupied  in  force 
by  the  German  Reserve  Corps.  Von  Har- 
witz's  cavalry  brigade  was  positioned  further 
north.  Strong  GeiTnan  outposts  held  all  the 
villages  west  of  the  Ourcq.  The  high  east 
bank  of  the  river,  from  Lizy  to  La  Ferte 
Ifiloo,  was  lined  with  German  howitsers  and 
fields  guns  of  large  caliber. 

Germans  Driven  from  the  Hills 

Though  much  exhausted,  after  their 
forced  march  from  the  eastern  frontier,  and 
lacking  in  artillery  support,  the  French 
troops  advanced  confidently  against  the  Ger- 
man foe,  liberating  scores  of  villages  before 
noon.  liarcy  and  Ktripilly  were  cai'ried  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  the  French  Re- 
serves. Before  evacuating,  the  Germans  had 
deliberately  set  fire  to  all  the  villages  and  a 
heav>^  pall  of  smoke  settled  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  battlefield. 

Advancing  toward  the  Monthyon  and 
Penchnrd  hills,  the  French  Zouaves  en- 
countered a  hail  of  nmchine  gun  bullets, 
which  took  a  heavy  toll.  Nevertheless,  before 
flight  set  in,  the  Germans  had  been  drivai 
from  those  fortified  hills,  recoiling  towards 
the  Ourcq  valley.  Moantime,  further  north. 
Gen.  Sordet's  French  Cavalry  brigade  had 


begun  a  flanking  movement  around  the 
GeiTnan  right  wing,  compelling  the  German 
Uhlans  to  retire  northward  across  tlie  little 
Thourianne  River  in  the  direction  of  Antilly. 
Though  the  west  bank  of  the  Ourcq,  betwem 
Meaux  and  Crouoy,  was  now  practically 
cleared  f  Germans,  the  French  di\isions 
could  not  yet  cross  the  stream,  since  all  the 
xrrossings  were  commanded  by  those  ominous 
German  howitzers  emplaced  on  the  Eastern 
bank. 

Both  Armies  Re-infofced 

Dismayed  by  the  danger  whidi  threatened 
his  flank,  but  which  he  still  wmngly  at- 
tributed to  a  sortie  out  of  Paris,  Gen.  von 
Kluck  on  the  6tli  detached  two  full  corps 
from  his  line  below  tiie  Ifame  and  sent  thm 
north  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Gnmau.  The 
Second  German  Corps,  commanded  by  Gen. 
\'on  T.insingen,  moved  in  two  columns,  one 
northwards  across  the  Marne  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Vareddes,  the  other  eastwards  across 
tiie  Ourcq  at  Lizy  in  the  direction  of  Trocy. 
These  ooliunns  quickly  established  a  liaison 
with  Gronau's  Reser\-e  Corps  holding  the  line 
from  Vincy  south  to  Vareddes.  The  Fourth 
Regular  German  Corps,  coinmanded  by  Gen. 
Sixt  von  Armin,  went  further  north,  cross- 
ing the  Ourcq  at  Crouoy  and  establishing  a 
line  from  Antilly  south  to  May-en-MuItien, 
which  placed  them  in  a  position  to  counter- 
flank  the  French. 

Gen.  Maunoury's  new  army,  meanwhile, 
had  been  gradually  taking  shape  north  of 
Paris.  Two  reserve  divisions  from  the  East, 
under  Gen.  Ebner,  which  had  arrived  at 
Ponfdisc  on  September  4th  after  an  exhaust- 
ing march,  wei-e  ready  to  advance  to  Abl)lain- 
ville  on  the  6th.  The  45th  Algerian  Division 
vnder  Gen.  Drude,  although  reporting  at 
Dammartin  on  the  5th,  did  not  enter  the  bat- 
tle till  tile  next  day.  Gen.  Boelle's  Fourth 
Corps  was  not  fully  detrained  at  Gagny  until 
the  7th.  Some  eight  or  nine  other  battalions, 
chiefly  Zouaves  and  Spahis,  were  expected 
at  Paris  on  the  9th.  So,  as  yet,  Maunoury's 
available  forces  were  outnumbered  by  the 
Gennans. 

The  Holocaust  on  the  Ourcq 

The  battle  of  the  Ourcq  widened  on  the 
second  day,  but  in  despite  of  their  superiority 
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in  numbers,  the  (lermans  were  compelled  to 
give  ground  everywhere.  The  French  in- 
fantry fearlessly  faced  the  tenifie  Geimon 
artillery  fire»  winnin;  village  after  village 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  slaughter 
on  both  sides  was  terrible.  When  night 
closed  in  on  the  .scene,  the  whole  landscape 
was  lit  with  burning  villages,  farms  and  hay- 
stacks. By  the  light  of  these  btiming  stnie- 
tures,  the  Germans  built  enormous  pyres  of 
wood  and  straw,  saturated  them  with  par- 
affin and  cremated  their  dead  on  the  battle- 
field. One  of  the  special  horrors  of  the  battle 
was  the  burning  alive  of  1500  Germans  who 
had  been  trapped  in  a  sugar  refinery  which 
afterwards  caught  fire.  Of  the  1800  oe- 
cupantsy  only  800  won  their  way  to  safety. 

Gen.  von  Kluck,  sensing  his  plight  at  last, 
tardily  decided  to  carry  out  his  orders  from 
headquarters  to  protect  the  flank  of  the  Ger- 
man line.  On  the  evening  of  September  6th, 
he  recalled  from  the  Hame  front  the  Third 
and  Ninth  Corps,  which  he  had  obligingly 
lent  that  very  day  to  Gen.  von  Buelow's  hard- 
pressed  Second  German  Army  on  his  left, 
ordering  them  to  wheel  about  and  proceed 
nortliward  on  the  morrow  as  far  as  Mareine 
and  Crouoy,  cross  the  Ourcq  River  at  those 
points  and  oome  into  action  on  tiie  right  flank 
of  the  German  army  group  commanded  by 
Gen.  von  Armin  north  of  Antilly.  With  these 
additions  to  his  forces  in  the  Ourcq  area 
Gen.  von  Kluck  would  have  250,000  Gorman 
infantry  and  10,000  German  cavalry,  to- 
gether witii  a  tremoidous  assemblage  of  ar- 
tillery to  oppose  Maunouys  army  of  175,000 
men. 

Maunoury  Is  Pressed  Back 
The  tide  of  battle  turned  with  the  arrival 
of  the  Third  and  Ninth  German  Corps  in  the 
Ourcq  area.    Maunoury's  fatigued  army, 

now  hopelessly  outnumbered  and  outirunned, 
had  lost  its  chance  of  outflanking:  von  Kluck. 
Instead  of  turning  the  German  west  flank, 
Maunoury's  own  west  wing  was  now  being 
pressed  back  and  in  danger  of  envelopment 
To  avert  tiiis  fate,  Maunoury  ordered  all  the 
troops  of  the  French  Fourth  Corps  still 
available  to  hast<>!i  to  the  support  of  his  left 
flank  at  Nanteuil-lo-IIaudoin.  Obedient  to 
his  wishes,  the  entire  Paris  garrison  force, 


50,000  men,  \vas  packed  into  10,000  motor- 
cars and  despatched  to  him  post  haste.  But 
before  the  arrival  of  this  "Taxicab  Army/' 
at  its  destination,  the  situation  had  changed 
for  the  worse.  Gen.  von  Quast,  with  two 
German  infantry  coits  and  a  division  of 
cavalry,  already  had  bent  back  Maunoury's 
llank  north  of  Antilly.  An  added  misfortune 
was  the  arrival  at  Verberie  that  day  of  two 
fresh  German  divisions,  one  from  Brusaela» 
the  other  from  the  Maubeuge  fortress  whidi 
had  just  fallen.  These  new  divisions  co- 
operated with  von  Quasi  in  a  wide  encircling 
movement  against  Maunoury's  northern 
wing.  Proceeding  down  the  Nanteuil-Senlia 
n»d  as  far  as  Baron,  it  was  their  purpose 
to  cut  Maunoury's  path  of  retreat  towards 
Paris.  With  his  flank  thus  threatened, 
Maunoury  on  tlie  8th  began  his  retirement 
from  Nanteuil  to  a  line  based  on  La  Plessis- 
St.  Soupplets-Monthyon,  only  a  few  miles 
above  Paris. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  same  day,  Maunoury's 
"Taxicab  Army"  mad'>  a  do.sperate  attempt 
to  break  tlirougli  the  German  front  at  Trocy, 
but  the  attack  was  repulsed. 

Von  Kluck's  Army  Ordered  to  Retreat 

On  September  9th,  when  Maunoury  had 
all  but  lost  liope  and  when  the  Paris  garrison 
stood  to  arms  expecting  any  momoit  to  see 
the  German  foe,  the  situation  underwent  a 
sudden  and  startling  change.  Gen.  von 
Kluck  had  received  peremptory  orders  from 
the  Supreme  Command  to  break  ofl"  the  battle 
at  once  and  retire  northward  as  far  as 
Soissons,  in  conformity  witli  the  retreat  of 
von  Buelow's  army  on  his  left  which  had 
already  begun.  Before  da>Ht)reak  of  the  10th 
von  Kluck's  forces  had  departed .  Let  us  now 
review  the  events  which  were  taking  place 
bdow  the  Mame  during  the  battle  on  the 
Ourcq  and  which  brought  about  this  sudden 
retreat  of  the  entire  German  right  wing* 

British  Yietory  at  Goukukn 

Von  Kluck's  plunge  across  the  Mame  in 
pursuit  of  IVEsperey's  Fifth  French  army 

had  carried  five  corps  of  his  army  as  far 
south  as  the  Grand  Morin  River.  Below  that 
stream,  and  concealed  behind  the  Forest  of 
Crecy  on  a  line  extending  from  Rozoy  to 
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Bsbm-Bazoches,  lay  the  British  Expedi- 
tionary' Force,  now  increased  to  thi*ec  full 
corps  and  well  supported  with  cavaliy  and 
heav>'  artillery.  Von  Kluck  seems  to  have 
been  unaware  of  the  close  proximity  of  a 
ronfoffced  Britiah  Aimy  to  his  sottthem 
flank,  but  he  was  very  soon  to  be  enlightened. 
On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  as  already  shown, 
von  Kluck  had  withdrawn  the  Second  and 
Fourth  German  Corps  from  the  right  of  his 
fine  on  the  Grand  Ifcnrin,  aending  them  north 
to  the  idief  of  Gen.  Gronau  on  the  Ouroq 
and  filling  the  gap  so  created  with  Gen.  von 
Marwitz's  Second  Cavalry  Corps.  Apart 
from  his  cavalry,  he  now  had  but  three  corps 
at  his  disposal  below  the  Mame.  These 
troopa  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  turn  the 
left  flank  of  D'Eaperey's  line  which  extended 
from  Courtaoon  eaat  to  Estemay. 

The  Ion?  awaited  moment  had  arrived 
when  the  British  forces,  hidden  in  the  woods 
to  the  west,  could  retaliate  upon  the  foe! 
Emerging  auddenly  from  the  Forest  of  Creey, 
Gen.  Haig^B  First  British  Corps  aurpriaed 
and  annihilated  several  squadrons  of  von 
Marwitz's  cavalry,  driving  back  the  rest  of 
the  Huns  towards  Coulonmiiers,  where  von 
Kluck  bad  established  his  headquartera.  Ad- 
vancing on  Coalonuniera  before  .dawn  on  the 
next  day,  the  British  brought  their  heavy 
guns  into  play,  shelling  the  Huns  out  of  their 
headquarters.  So  sudden  and  furious  was 
the  British  assault,  that  von  Kluck  himself 
and  Prince  Eitel,  aeoond  son  of  the  Kaiser, 
were  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  their  morn- 
ing repast,  barely  eaeaping  in  their  pajamas 
to  their  motor  cars.  An  intense  artillery 
duel  ensuetl  throughout  that  day.  Whole 
batteries  of  Gennan  cannon  were  smashed 
to  pieoes  and  the  path  of  retreat  was  littered 
with  broken  gun  carriages.  Ten  thousand 
casualities,  mostly  German,  resulted  from 
this  brief  and  bloody  engagement. 

Continuing  their  pursuit  of  the  Germans, 
the  British  on  the  8th  engaged  the  enemy  at 
La  Trefeoire.  The  Germans  struck  back 
savagely  at  the  British,  bat  were  swept  by  a 
hail  of  machine-gun  bullets  and  forced  to 
retreat  across  the  Petit  Morin,  leaving 
behind  them  many  dead  and  wounded, 
besides  great  stores  of  guns  and  ammunition. 


German  Line  in  ConftiBioa 

Meantime,  the  German  line  to  the  East  of 

von  Kluck  had  fallen  into  confusion  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  In  their  blind  plunge 
across  the  Marne  the  Germans  had  failed  to 
detect  either  the  hidden  British  Army  on 
the  left  of  D'Esperey's  line  or  Gen.  Foch's 
hidden  French  arm>-  on  his  right.  Suppos- 
ing D'Ksperey'.s  battered  army  to  be  wholly 
isolated,  neither  von  Kluck  nor  von  liuclow 
anticipated  much  dilliculty  in  enveloping  his 
flanks.  Von  Buelow  experienced  hia  first 
rude  awakening  when  Gen.  Foch,  bringing 
his  anny  into  action  o!i  the  5th,  had  struck 
hard  at  the  left  of  his  line.  Though  von 
Buelow  had  the  assistimce  of  von  Hausen's 
Army  further  East,  the  two  together  were 
atill  unequal  to  the  task  of  overcoming  Foch. 
Moreover,  a  part  of  von  Buelow's  Ai-my  waa 
yet  engaged  with  D'Esperey.  Von  Buelow 
was  in  fact  so  hard  pressed  on  the  (ith  that 
he  induced  von  Kluck  to  lend  him  two  of  his 
three  remaining  infantry  corps,  the  Third 
and  the  Ninth.  This  left  von  Kluck  with 
only  one  infantry  corps  and  one  cavalry 
corps  at  his  disposal,  since  his  second  and 
Fourth  Corps  had  gone  north  to  the  Ourcq 
that  morning.  He  was  soon  to  repent  his 
generosity,  for  on  that  very  day  the  observ- 
ant Britishers  successfully  attacked  his 
western  flank,  which  was  guarded  only  by 
von  Marwitz*  Cavalry  Corps,  and  an  urgent 
appeal  had  come  to  him  to  send  additional 
rdnforoements  to  the  rdief  of  his  hard 
pressed  forces  on  the  Ouroq.  Von  Klodc 
that  evening  besecched  von  Buelow  to  release 
his  Third  and  Ninth  Corps  in  order  that  they 
might  go  no}  th  to  the  Ourcq.  Von  Buelow 
consenting,  the  two  Corps  early  next  morn- 
ing began  tiieir  backward  wheel.  Their 
departure  left  a  gap  some  30  to  40  miles  wide 
between  von  muck's  and  von  Buelow's 
Armies. 

French  Victory  at  MontmiraO 

Into  this  gap,  on  the  heels  of  the  retiring 
German  corps.  Gen.  D'Esperey  aexkt  two 
corps  of  his  Fifth  French  Army.  The 

French  pursued  von  Kluck  first  across  the 
Grand  Morin  liiver  at  IjaFei  te  Gaucher  and 
then  across  the  Petit  Morin  at  Montmirail. 
The  battle  at  HontminU  was  a  desperate 
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encounter  in  iR^ich  the  French  proved  their 
superiority  wer  the  Gemmns,  man  for  man. 

TtB  Retreat  Across  the  Marne 

The  retirement  of  von  Kluck  from  Mont- 
mirail  had  the  cllcct  of  exposing  the  right 
wing  of  von  Buelow's  army.  Both  the  French 
and  the  British  pounded  away  at  this  flank, 
bending  it  back  until  envelopment  seemed 
certain.  A  retreat  was  necessary  if  the 
whole  army  was  to  be  saved.  Von  Buelow, 
accordingly,  without  permission  from  the 
high,  command,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat 
across  the  Iftame  on  8th.  This  necessitated 


the  withdrawal  of  von  Kluck's  corpa  also. 

By  clever  maneuvring  the  battered  remnants 
of  the  two  German  armies  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  trap  laid  for  them.  Cross- 
ing the  Marne  on  pontoons  at  Chateau 
Thierry  and  LaFere-sous^ouarre,  the  Ger- 
mans for  a  time  held  the  French  and  British 
at  bay  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  at  the 
same  time  reinforced  Von  Kluck's  flank 
guard  on  the  bank  of  the  Ourcq,  enabling  the 
army  engaged  with  Maunoury  to  break  oft 
the  battle  in  tiiat  sector  and  withdraw  on  the 
10th  to  the  Aisne  River. 


Geiu  Foch's  Victory  at  Fere  Champenoise 


Frach  Ninth  Amy,  12iiMe 
CoflpB  of  FUlh  French  Army,  40,000 
Gen.  Ferrlinund  Foch,  Commander 

Gen.  Grosclti 
Gen.  Humbert 

Meanwhile,  the  Allied  battle  line,  150 
miles  long',  had  been  .sapKinp  at  it.s  center, 
around  Fere  Champenoise,  where  the  brunt 
of  the  German  assault  was  borne  by  the 
Ninth  French  Army,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Ferdinand  Foch,  destined  to  become  gener- 
alissimo of  all  the  Allied  armies.  Formed 
out  of  units  from  other  French  ai*mies,  the 
Ninlh  had  not  previously  functioned  in  bat- 
tle as  a  separate  organization.  Its  formation 
had  been  completed  on  September  4,  after 
the  retreating  British  and  French  armies 
from  Mons  and  Charleroi  had  reached  the 
Marne. 

On  September  6,  Gen.  Foch  was  ordered 

to  move  his  army  back  to  a  position  on  the 
line  Sezanne-Fevo  Champenoise,  betwwn  the 
armies  of  Gen.  D'Ksperey  on  his  loft  and 
Gen.  Langle  de  Carey  on  his  right.  The 
southern  part  of  the  terrain  which  the  Ninth 
Army  was  assigned  to  defend  is  a  country 
of  low  ridges  and  hills,  traversed  by  innu- 
merable water-courses  flowinjr  (oward  the 
Marne.  Its  northern  part  is  occupied  by  the 
great  marshes  of  St.  Gond,  an  impassable 
morass  whose  eastern  and  western  edges  are 
penetrated  by  two  military  roads  extending 
north  and  south. 

This  battlefield  was  historic  ground. 
There  Attila  and  his  Huns  made  their  camp 
1600  years  before.  Near  by,  at  Chalons,  the 
Turks  had  met  defeat.  There,  at  Domremy, 


German  Forces,  "i 00,000 

G«n.  von  Buelow's  Army 
Gen.  von  Hmuoi's  Anay 


Joan  of  Arc  was  born.  And  there,  in  1814, 
NaiKjleon  Bonaparte  had  won  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. 

Pursuant  to  his  orders  to  fall  back.  Gen. 
Fodi  directed  the  movement  of  the  Ninth 

Army  southward  toward  the  River  Aube. 
The  Cermans  were  now  in  close  but  .slow  pur- 
suit. Von  Buelow's  Prussian  Guards  already 
had  crossed  the  Petit  Morin  River,  occupying 
the  northern  villages  of  the  plateau  of 
Sezannr  (111  the  western  edge  of  the  St.  Good 
marshes.  Von  Hau.sen's  Saxon  troops  were 
skirtin}^  the  western  border  of  the  St.  Gond 
marshes  in  the  direction  of  Fere  Champe- 
noise. 

At  midday,  on  September  5,  Gen.  Foch  re- 
ceived the  memorable  order  from  Marshal 
Jolfre  to  halt  and  prepare  for  a  jreneral 
counter-oil ensive  at  daylight  on  the  morrow. 
Foch's  army  was  ordered  to  cover  the  rij^t 
wing  of  D'Esper^s  Army  on  his  left,  to 
hold  the  debouches  south  of  the  marshes  of 
St.  Gond.  and  to  post  a  part  of  the  forces 
on  tlie  plateau  north  of  Sezanne. 

When  Gen.  Foch  Didn't  Follow  Qrdcn 

Gen.  Foch  did  not  wait  for  the  morrow 
before  putting  his  army  into  action.  Instead, 
at  n  p.  ni..  tin  Septenibei*  5,  he  ordered  an 
attack  on  liie  German  front.  His  left  wing, 
in  co-operation  with  D'Espere/s  right,  was 
to  drive  von  Buelow's  Prussian  Guards  fvcm. 
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the  Sezanne  Plateau  and  recover  the  higfh 
fToimd  west  of  the  marshes  which  Foch  had 
.1.  at.  d  that  morning  under  orders  from 
Marshal  Joffro.  His  center  was  to  advance 
northward  from  Fere  Champenoise  in  the 
direction  of  Vertus  and  expel  von  Hausen's 
Saxon  troops  from  the  high  ground  th^ 
oceuined  just  north  and  east  of  the 
marshes. 

On  the  French  left,  batteries  were  drajrpcd 
swiftly  up  the  slope  of  Mont  Aout  and  the 
spur  of  Allemont,  and  thence  to  the  high 
ground  near  the  village  of  Mondement.  The 
42d  Division,  led  by  the  fearless  Gen.  Gro- 
sotti.  moved  rnpidly  from  Sezanne  to  the 
northeastern  hei^rhts  of  the  plateau;  the 
eager  Moroccan  Division,  with  Gen.  Humbert 
in  the  lead,  reoceupied  the  villages  of  Broiia- 
say  le  Grand  and  Le  Petit,  and  advanced  to 
seize  the  adjactnt  roads;  the  Ninth  Corps 
pushed  forward  through  Eannes. 

At  4  o'clock,  on  September  5,  17  hours  be- 
fore the  Battle  of  the  Marne  had  officially 
opened.  Gen.  Foch's  batteries  opened  fire  on 
the  Gennan  advance  west  and  north  of  the 
marshes.  The  Gennan  grmis  replied  from 
the  heights  of  Congry,  from  the  plateau 
toward  Charleville,  and  from  the  Gault 
woods. 

Undetorred,  tiie  Frendi  infantry  pressed 

forward;  Grosetti's  Division  seized  the  St. 
Prix  bridge  over  the  Petit  Morin  River;  the 
Mortxcans,  crossing  the  niarslies  to  the 
northern  side,  drove  the  German  detachments 
out  of  Joches  and  Coraard;  the  Ninth  Corps 
captured  the  wooded  hill  of  Toufon-la-Hon- 
tagne,  planting  three  batteries  of  75's  on  its 
crest;  and  Gemian  outposts  were  driven  out 
of  the  villages  round  about. 

The  French  right  wing,  meantime,  in  its 
adviuioe  west  of  Hie  maralies,  had  eneount* 
ered  no  opposition.  The  Eleventh  Corps  had 
occupied  the  bank  of  the  little  Somme-Cham- 
penoise  River  from  Eourie-le-Repos  to  Sem- 
mesous.  Aviators  and  cavalry  scouts  re- 
ported the  near  proximity  of  von  Hausen's 
Saaom  army,  disposed  along  the  upper  Marne. 
The  German  outposts  were  stationed  in  the 
wrvods  along  the  course  of  the  River  Soude,  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  Somme-Champenoise. 

That  night  von  Buelow's  Prussian  troops 
ddivered  a  surprise  attack  on  the  Frendi 


left,  expelling  the  Moroccans  from  the  vil- 
lages of  Joches  and  Dorzard. 

Gennans  Hesitate  to  Attack  Foch 

At  dawn  on  Sunday,  September  6,  the 
great  Battle  of  the  Marne  opened  officially 

all  along  the  line  from  Paris  to  Verdun,  ex- 
cept in  the  center,  where  Foch  held  sway. 
There,  for  an  hour  after  sunrise,  the  Ger- 
mans hesitated  to  advance. 

On  Foch's  left,  Grosetti's  42d  Division  was 
holding  the  northeastern  hds^ts  of  the  Se* 
zanne  plateau  in  touch  with  the  right  wing 
of  D'Esperey's  Fifth  French  Army;  next 
came  Humbert's  Moroccan  Division,  holding 
the  south  edge  of  the  marsh  hollow,  with 
some  detachments  north  of  it;  then  came  tiie 
17th  Division  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  under  Gen. 
Dubois,  one  brigade  disposed  about  Toulon- 
la-Montague,  north  of  the  St.  Gond  marshes, 
the  other  brigade  holding  the  ground  at  their 
eastern  and  about  Moraine  le  Petit;  Gen. 
Eydou^s  Eleventh  Corps  carried  the  line 
southeast  for  some  miles  along  the  course  of 
the  Somme-Champenoise  to  Sommesous. 

Here  tlicre  was  a  break  of  ten  miles,  be- 
tween Foch's  right  wing  and  the  left  of  Gen. 
Langle  de  Care/s  Fourth  French  Army,  south 
of  Vitrv  le  Francois.  This  gap  was  thinly 
cn  ort'd  Ijy  Gen.  De  I'Espec's  9th  cavalry  di- 
vision, comprising  only  24  squadrons  with 
12  guns. 

For  a  reserve,  Gen.  Foch  had  Gen.  Bat- 
testfs  62d  Division  near- Mont  Aout  and  Gen. 
Joppe's  60th  Division  between  Fere  Cham- 
penoise and  Sommesous.  A  considerable  part 
of  Foch's  artillery  had  been  massed  on  the 
height  near  his  left  and  center. 

All  told,  Foch  had  but  cdght  slender  divi- 
sions with  which  to  oppose  the  greater  part 
of  two  huge  German  armies.  The  Germans, 
moreover,  were  greatly  superior  in  artillery, 
the  hills  on  Foch's  left  fairly  bristling  with 
the  enemy's  long  range  guns. 

The  Battle  Begins 
Shortly  after  7  o'clock  the  French  guns 
began  to  bark  and  spit  on  the  left  wing. 

Then,  protected  by  the  covering  fire  of  the 
French  batteries  on  the  Toulon-la-Montague, 
Dubois'  Ninth  Corps  and  Grosetti's  42d  Divi- 
sion pushed  forward  to  capture  the  Congy 
heights.  Attack  after  attack  was  launched 
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against  the  Germans,  but  no  ground  was 
gained. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  the  enemy  bat- 
teries from  tlie  curve  of  the  CongA'  heights 
conoeiilrated  their  fire  on  the  Toulon-la- 
Montagac,  occupied  by  the  French.  By  noon 
the  villv.ge  was  in  flEunes,  the  woods  were 
reduced  to  splinters  and  the  hilltop  was 
wrapped  in  a  pall  of  smoke  and  dust  from 
the  huge  shells  that  burst  in  showers  all  over 
the  ground. 

The  position  being  no  longer  tenable,  the 
French  withdrew.  Their  retirement  from 
the  heights  was  the  signal  for  a  fui  ious  at- 
tack by  the  Prussian  Cuards,  supported  by  a 
storm  of  artillery  fire  beating  down  on  the 
villages  of  the  lower  ground.  The  Moroccan 
troops,  in  tiidr  hazardous  retreat  along  the 
nanrow  causeways  of  the  marshes*  were  deci- 
mated by  a  deadly  Are  of  shrapnel  and  high 
explosives. 

West  of  the  marshes,  the  Hanoverians  re- 
took the  bridge  of  St.  Prix  and  the  adjacent 
hill.    Most  of  the  ground  gained  by  tiie 

French  in  the  direction  of  CharleNnlle  had  to 
be  abandoned.  Crosetti's  42d  Division,  how- 
ever, doggedly  held  on  along  the  Sezanne 
road  without  losing  touch  with  D'Esperey's 
TenllL  Corps  on  his  flank.  East  of  tiie 
roaishes,  a  brigade  of  the  Ninth  Corps 
stopped  the  rush  of  the  Prussian  Guards  at 
Morains  le  Petit,  and  a  regiment  of  the  same 
corps  held  on  steadily  at  Auloray. 

By  late  afternoon,  the  Germans  had  gained 
a  footing  south  of  the  St  Gond  marshes; 
their  artillery  had  crowned  the  height  of 
Toulon-la-Montaguo  and  their  infantrj-^  had 
driven  the  Moi-occans  out  of  Corzard  and 
Aunizeus.  With  tiie  converging  attack  from 
these  two  directions,  the  Germans  fought 
their  way  into  Bannes,  but  the  French  clung 
to  the  southern  exists  of  the  \'illage.  West  of 
Bannes,  they  hold  on  to  the  villages  of 
Brousy-le-Petit,  supported  by  the  artillery  on 
Mont  Aout  and  the  Allmait  Spur. 

Wide  Gap  in  the  Freadi  line 

East  of  the  marshes,  the  situation  was  un- 
changed. The  French  still  held  the  line  along 
the  Somme-Champenoi.se  lUvor.  Beyond 
this.  Eydoux's  Eleventh  Corjis  was  defending 
a  ten-mile  front,  with  only  3000  men  to  the 
mile.   And  where  that  ttaat  ended,  there 


opened  that  wide  gap  of  eleven  miles  between 
the  two  French  armies,  with  only  De 

I'Espec's  Cavalry  IMvision  to  com  r  it. 

Fortunately,  no  serious  attack  developed 
on  this  Hank  during  the  day.  Once  only  the 
German  cavalry  pressed  forward  toward  the 
gap,  but  De  I'Espec  drove  Ihem  back  ao 
promptly  they  did  not  care  to  repeat  the  pa> 
formance. 

On  the  third  day  of  battle,  September  7, 
D'Esperey's  right  wing  gave  useful  support 
to  Foch's  hard-pressed  left  by  clearing  the 
Gault  woods  of  the  enemy  and  joining  with 
Crosetti's  42d  Division  in  the  counter-at- 
tacks toward  Charleville.  Humbert's  Moroc- 
cans also  assisted  on  the  easteni  heights  of 
the  plateau,  wiiere  ground  was  lost  and  re- 
gained and  lost  again  all  through  the  day. 

The  rallying  point  for  the  French  defense 
was  Mondement  Chateau,  standing  on  a  bold 
spur  of  the  Sezanne  Plateau,  looking  out 
northward  over  the  wooded  slopes  that  sink 
down  to  the  marshes  of  St.  Gond.  The  Ger- 
mans, heavily  reinf(nrced,  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  villages  on  the  margin  of  the 
marsh,  north  of  the  Mondement  Spur.  The 
position  formed  a  sharp  salient,  projecting 
into  the  enemy's  lines  and  subject  to  fire 
from  three  sides.  German  batteries  sent 
plunging  fire  over  the  woods  and  into  Monde- 
ment, but  the  French  clung  to  the  ground. 
Aulnay  had  to  be  abandoned,  while  Morains- 
le-Petit  was  in  Hnnios  and  no  longer  teiialvlo. 
The  Prussian  G  uards  pressed  forward  and  by 
nightfall  held  the  firm  ground  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  marshes.  A  fourth  advance  mifl^t 
have  endangered  the  left  of  the  Breton  Corps 
about  Ecury-le-Repos. 

The  French  Center  Is  Broken 

Meantime;  to  the  east  of  the  marshes,  von 
Hansen's  Saxons  were  attacking  the  French 

line  along  the  Somme-Champenoise  River, 
but  the  Bretons  held  firm,  repeatedly  charg- 
ing with  the  bayonet  to  check  the  rushes  of 
the  Saxons.  Gen.  Foch  had  sent  in  his  re- 
serves and  directed  that  "the  offensive  should 
be  vigorously  maintained" 

Before  this  order  could  be  communicated 
to  the  troops,  a  crisis  arose.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  at  3  a.  m.,  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 8,  von  Hansen's  army  suddenly  attacked 
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all  aionfc-  the  line  of  the  Somme,  Noi  ineo  was 
stormed  and  set  ablaze,  and  the  French  gar- 
rimn,  after  a  hard  fight  amidst  the  burning 
haamtB,  withdrew  to  the  railway  line  b^ond 
the  river.  At  Lenharee,  two  companies  held 
bar  k  an  entire  German  column  for  fully  an 
hour. 

On  tlie  risrht  of  the  line,  Vaussimont, 
Haussimont,  and  Sommesoua  held  out  till 
aome  hours  after  daylight.  The  Eleventh 
Corps  retreated  in  some  disordf  r,  but  at  the 
call  of  Foch  they  rallied  along  the  railway 
line. 

Coiiiddent  wi(]i  this  retreat,  many  of  the 
peasantry,  fleeing  from  Ecury  and  Normee, 
had  poured  into  the  artillery  positions  of  the 
Ninth  Corps,  puttinj?  several  of  Gen.  de 
Monss)''s  batteries  out  of  actidn.  At  the 
same  time  the  Prussian  Guards  attacked  in 
front.  The  ris^t  of  the  line,  in  consequence, 
was  compelled  to  fall  back  and  form  again 
for  battle  in  the  scattered  woods  between 
Mont  Aout  and  Fere  Champenoise. 

Fere  Champenoise,  lying  in  a  hollow,  is 
commanded  by  the  higher  ground  to  the  north 
and  east  of  it.  These  heights  were  seized  by 
the  Prup?inn  Guards  and  the  Saxons. 

Foeh's  Army  Faces  Destruction 
With  Foeh's  center  broken  and  the  whole 
Ninth  Anny  on  the  point  of  collapse,  the 
Gennans  supposed  the  battle  was  won.  But 
Foch  was  not  defeated.  He  telegraphed  to 
Marshal  Joffre:  **My  center  is  broken;  my 
right  is  giving  way;  the  .situation  is  excel- 
lent ;  I  will  attiiok  immediately." 

And  attack  he  did.  Sixty  French  guns, 
posted  from  the  slopes  of  Mont  Aout  to  the 
St  Soi^e  farm,  bombarded  the  German 
positions  about  Fere  Champenoise.  Sup- 
ixjrted  by  their  fire,  Battesti's  52d  Division 
attacked  the  Prussian  Guards,  preventing 
their  gaining  ground  beyond  the  low  ridge 
west  of  the  town.  Another  French  attack 
across  the  Bannes-Champ^oise  road  toward 
the  railway  was  stopped  by  a  mile  of  German 
machine  ^runs  athwart  the  line  of  advance. 

When  night  fell,  the  French  right  wing 
had  fallen  back  to  a  line  based  on  Gomy- 
Gourganeon-Mailly.  On  the  Frendi  left, 
r,n)setti's  42d  Division  had  .scored  heavHy 
in  a  number  of  counter-attacks  and  was 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  advance  of  D'Es- 


perey's  Fifth  Army,  which  hud  reached 
Montmirail,  the  center  resting  on  the  Petit 
Morin.  Humbert's  Zouaves  and  Marines 
were  clinging  to  the  ground  round  about 
Mondement,  which  was  now  in  flames  from 
the  rain  of  Gennan  shells  that  were  falling. 

Foch  Diseoms  Weak  Point  in  Gennan  Line 

It  seemed  as  if  Foeh's  army  faced  destme- 
tion,  and  in  its  fall  it  mis^t  involve  the  whole 
Allied  line  in  ruin.  The  center  waa  waver- 
ing and  the  right  wing  bent  back  at  an  angle. 
Only  the  left  of  the  line  held  firm. 

Challenging  two  huge  German  armies  with 
a  broken  army,  the  strategical  genius  of  Foch 
was  put  to  the  supreme  test.  He  decided  to 
risk  all  on  one  bold  .stroke.  If  he  could  pierce 
the  enemy's  line  at  its  w^eakest  point  and 
strike  one  sudden,  powerful,  unexpected 
blow,  he  might  be  able  to  throw  both  German 
annies  into  ccmf  usion.  Foch  discovered  that 
weak  place  in  the  enemy  line.  The  two  Ger- 
man annies  while  drivinjr  the  French  back- 
ward, hiid  not  preserved  their  alignment. 
Thus,  von  Buelow's  Prussian  Guards,  having 
met  with  stilfiN*  opposition  on  tiie  part  of  the 
French  left  wing,  had  been  held  up  just 
west  of  Fere  Champenoise.  Moreover,  von 
Kluck's  retreat  near  Paris  was  tending  to 
di-aw  von  Buelow's  line  ever  toward  the 
west. 

Von  Hansen's  Saxons  on  the  other  hand, 

had  pressed  the  French  center  and  ri^t 
wing  far  to  the  south  of  Fere  Champenoise, 
with  the  result  that  the  Saxon  right  toward 
Corroy  and  Gourgancon  was  well  south  of 
the  Prussian  left  on  the  ridges  west  of  Fere 
Champenoise. 

The  two  German  armies  woi  o  barely  in 
contact  and  Foch  had  seen  that  the  junction 
between  them  presented  a  vulnerable  point 
of  attack.  Here  the  French  battering  ram 
could  be  driven  home,  the  blow  being  aimed 
at  von  Hansen's  flank. 

But  what  troops  could  Foch  spare  for  this 
enterprise?  His  reserves  were  all  spent;  his 
outnumbered  troops,  except  on  the  left  flank, 
were  thinly  hdding  the  line. 

He  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  create  a  re- 
serve by  withdrawing  Grosetti's  42d  Divi- 
sion f  l  otn  the  line  and  employing  it  as  a  bat- 
tering ram. 
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That  night,  September  8,  (Ion.  Foch  per- 
fected his  plans  for  the  masterstroke  of  the 
war.  Fortanately,  the  retreat  of  von  Kluck 
enabled  D'Esperey  to  spare  one  of  his  corps 
to  strengfthen  Foch's  left  wing. 

Gen.  Foch  ordered  Crosotti  to  disengage 
his  battalions  and  batteries  from  the  Hne, 
re-form  to  the  southeast  on  a  new  line  bth 
tween  linthes  and  Pleura,  thai  push  for- 
ward, on  September  9,  between  the  Ninth  and 
Eleventh  Coj-ps  of  the  Fi  ench  army,  and  fall 
upon  the  flank  of  the  Saxon  anny. 

Foeh's  Bfaatentnke  at  Fere  ChampciM^ 

The  order  was  duly  carried  out,  but  while 
Grosetti's  Division  was  withdrawing  and  be- 
fore D'Esperey  had  sent  the  promised  rein- 
forcements, a  Hanoverian  brigade  was  Hung 
against  Hoodement,  driving  out  the  Frmdi. 
Luckily,  reinfimsements  were  at  hand.  Hum- 
berths  Moroccans,  assisted  by  a  regfiment 
from  Dubois'  Ninth  Corps  and  three  of  Gro- 
setti's batteries,  prevented  the  further  ad- 
vance of  the  Germans  on  this  wing. 

Meantime,  on  the  center  and  right,  the 
Germans  were  moving  successfully.  Ey- 
doux's  Eleventh  Corps  and  De  I'Espec's  cav- 
alry were  steadily  forced  back.  Still  Gro- 
setti  had  not  arrived.  Early  in  Uie  after- 
noon the  Ninth  Corps  gave  ground  in  the 
center,  the  Prussian  Guards  advancing  to 
Conantre,  compelling  the  French  to  evacuate 
Mont  Aout. 

The  broken  Frendi  line  was  re-established 
from  Mont  C!hahnont  across  the  railway  in 
fhmt  of  Linthes  and  Pleurs,  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  retiring  Eleventh  Corps,  whose  left 
was  now  near  Fresnay.  But  the  progress  of 
the  Saxon  advance  had  made  the  fissure  be- 
tween von  Hausen's  right  and  von  Buelow's 
left  even  more  vulnerable  than  before. 

And  now  Grosetti  was  arrived  at  the  desig- 
nated line  with  his  i'^d  Division-  -Foch's  bat- 
tering ram.  At  a  given  signal,  Grosetti  led 
his  troops  between  the  two  French  corps  and 
fell  upon  the  Saxon  flank.  At  tiie  same  tune 
Foch  ordered  a  general  offensive  all  along 
the  line.  The  Saxons  and  Prussians  both 
were  immediately  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
were  forced  steadily  backward  upon  diver- 
gent lines  of  retreat.  Grosetti  drove  the 
Saxons  out  of  Conantre  and  Ck)rray  and  got 


into  touch  with  the  left  of  Eydoux's  advance; 
one  regiment  of  his  division  went  forward 
that  night  in  pursuit  of  the  Saxons  and  at 
dawn  the  next  day  occupied  Fere  Ghampe- 
noise,  which  the  Saxons  had  evacuated  in  the 
night. 

Germans  in  Retreat 
On  the  left  flank,  Humbert's  Moroccans  re- 
newed their  attack  on  Mciukanait  with  reck- 
less daring.  After  many  desperate  assaulta 

had  been  repelled,  Col.  Letoguoi  ran  three 
guns  close  up  to  the  wall  of  the  fortress, 
breached  it  and  stormed  the  gap  thus  made. 
The  Prussians  were  driven  out,  after  both 
combatants  had  suffered  heavy  losses. 

D'Fsperey's  Corps,  which  he  had  loaned 
to  Foch,  meantime  had  advanced  across  the 
Petit  Morin  as  far  as  Fromentieres  and  was 
pressing  toward  Baye  on  the  end  from  St. 
Prix  northward  to  E^pemay. 

The  Prussians,  fearing  their  direct  line  of 
retreat  would  be  cut,  hastily  fell  back  by  wi^ 
of  the  narrow  metaled  roads  across  the  St. 
Gond  marshes.  Everywhere  the  Prussians 
and  the  Saxons  were  in  retreat.  Gen.  Foch 
had  won  a  great  victory — ^how  great  he  did 
not  realize  till  the  morrow. 

General  Foch  that  night  ordered  the  re- 
sumption of  the  oft'ensive  before  daylight  on 
September  10,  D'Esperey 's  Tenth  Corps  was 
to  attack  north  of  Ihe  marshes  of  St.  Gond, 
in  the  direction  of  Bergeres-lez-Vertua, 
against  the  enemy's  northern  line  of  retivat. 
GeniTal  I)ul)ois.  with  his  Ninth  Corps,  was 
to  advance  between  the  east  end  of  the 
marshes  and  the  Fere  Champenoise-Vitry 
railWSsy.  General  Grosetti's  42d  Division 
was  to  advance  through  Fere  Champenoise. 
General  Eydoux's  Eleventh  Corps  was  to 
push  through  Envy  toward  Lenhares.  Gen- 
eral De  I'Espec's  Cavalry  Division  was  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  the  advance  and  keep  in 
touch  by  patrols  with  the  left  of  the  Third 
Army,  which  was  moving  on  Vitry-le-Fran- 
cois. 

The  Saxons,  though  beaten,  were  far  from 
demoralized.  A  large  part  of  von  Hausen's 

army  was  imprisoned  in  a  deep  salient  point- 
ing south,  with  Foch's  army  on  one  side  and 
Langle  de  Carey's  ariv.y  on  the  other,  threat- 
ening it  with  envelopment.  But  under  cover 
of  darkness  the  remnant  of  this  Saxon  army 
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was  safely  withdrawn.  The  Prussians,  too, 
made  good  thoir  retreat,  and  both  armies 
finally  reached  the  new  line  on  the  Aisne. 

This  brilliant  victory  of  Gen.  Foch  com- 
pefled  the  retreat  of  all  the  German  f  <»roes  in 
France  to  the  new  line  on  the  Aisne.  The 
Battle  of  the  Marne  had  been  won  by  an 
army  outnumbered  three  to  one,  and  which 
had  been  all  but  enveloped  a  few  hours  be- 
fore. As  a  result  of  this  victory,  Foch  was 
proclaimed  "iiie  master  strategist  of  Europe." 

FUsht  of  the  Huna  to  the  Aisne 

The  armies  of  Gen.  von  Hausm  and  the 
Duke  of  \\'ui-ttemberg  had  been  pounding: 
hard  ajirainst  Gen.  Langle  de  Carey.  After 
the  victory  at  the  St.  Gond  marshes,  Foch 
came  to  the  rescue  of  Gen.  de  Carey.  Goi- 
eral  Hansen's  Saxons  were  driven  in  wild 
disorder  across  the  Mame  and  that  unfortu- 
nate commander  subsequently  was  retired  in 
dissrrace. 

Everj'where  the  Huns  were  in  retreat.  By 
masterly  generalship,  von  Kluck  escaped 
from  the  double  pressure  of  Gen.  D'Esperey's 
French  army  and  Gen.  French's  British 
army*  bringing  hia  forces  practically  intact 


to  the  new  position  on  the  line  of  the  Aisne 

River. 

Crown  Prince  Close  to  Victory  at  Troyon 
The  sole  dubious  success  achieved  by  Ger- 
man arms  during  the  entire  campaign  of  the 
Mame  was  that  of  the  army  nominally  com- 
manded by  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  Wil- 
liam of  Prussia.  This  army,  350,000  strong, 
had  attacked  fort  Troyon,  defended  by  Gen. 
Sarrail  with  a  garrison  of  80,000  men. 

The  heavy  German  siege  guns  had  reduced 
the  fort  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  Gen.  Sarrail's 
slim  forces  were  in  extremis  when  the  gen- 
eral German  retreat  from  the  Marne  com- 
pelled the  Crown  Prince  to  relinquish  his  of- 
fensive and  turn  tail.  Had  Troyon  fallen,  the 
way  to  Verdun  would  have  been  opened  and 
the  whole  course  of  the  war  might  have  been 
changed.  Foch's  decisive  victory  therefore 
saved  France  and  Europe. 

300,000  Slain  or  Wounded 
No  official  report  on  the  losses  of  both 
armies  in  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  has  ever 
been  published.  Unoflicial  estimation  places 
the  number  of  the  slain  and  wounded  at 
300,000,  the  losses  of  the  two  combatant 
forces  being  about  equal. 
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Anted  FoNcs.  l,5Qt.0M 

Gen.  J(j(Trc,  Comman<ler-in-Chte£ 
French  Army  Comimmders: 

Gen.  Foch 

Gen.  Castelnau 
Gen.  D'Espercy 
Gfn.  Sarrail 
Gen.  Lanirlp  de  Carey 
Gen.  iHiha  l 
Gen.  Maud'liuy 
G*  n.  D' A  made 
Gen.  D'Urbal 

British  Corp.s  Commanders 

Gen.  Sir  John  French,  Commander-in-Chief 

Gen.  Sir  Dougli^Haiff 

Gen.  Sfr  Smlth'DoRien 

Gen.  Pulteney 

Gen.  Allenby  (cavalry) 

RETREATING  from  the  Mame,  the 
whipped  Huns  had  fallen  back  on  a 
strongly  fortified  line  just  north  of 
liie  Aisne  and  Suippe  rivers,  with  their  right 
wing  rsstingr  on  the  Oise  at  C(»npeigne  and 


German  Forces,  2,000,000 

Gen.  Falkenhayn,  Chlef-of-Stair 

Gen.  von  Kluck 

Gen.  vim  Buelow 

Gon.  von  Ilr'orin^yen 

Gen.  vnn  Kinr  ni 

Gen.  von  Strantz 

Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria 

Duke  of  Wurttembers 

Croim  Prince  of  Prussia 

Gen.  von  Zwehl 


their  left  on  the  Meuse  near  Verdun,  pre- 
senting a  front  of  120  miles. 
They  occupied  the  crest  of  the  Craonne 

Platoau.  which  rises  sharply  to  an  avcrajre 
height  of  400  feet,  scnne  two  miles  back  from 
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the  Aisne,  and  extending  east  from  Com- 
peigTie,  a  distanco  of  thirty  miles.  With  chai'- 
acteristic  foresig^ht,  the  Gui'nian  ciiKniei'rs 
had  constructed  an  elaborate  system  ul 
trenches  almg  the  crest  of  this  plateau  dur- 
ing  their  pursuit  of  the  Allies  to  the  Mame. 

At  inten'als  aloiifr  the  ph^teau  front  were 
placed  the  heavy  howitzers  and  cannons  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  the  siege  of  Pai'is  and 
which  now  commanded  all  the  river  crosa- 
inga.  In  addition  to  tiiia  formidable  natural 
fortress,  the  Germans  had  constructed  a  laby- 
rinth of  trenches  in  the  Aisne  quarries  near 
Soissons,  which  had  come  under  German  con- 
trol some  five  years  before. 

There  were  miles  of  galleries  and  subter- 
ranean passages  running  through  the  quar- 
ries, enablinf?  the  Germans  to  conduct  their 
operations  with  secrecy  and  safety. 

On  September  12,  1914,  the  day  the  re- 
treating German  armies  made  their  escape 
across  the  Aisne.  von  Kluck's  army  held  the 
western  end  of  the  line,  with  his  rijrht  resting 
on  Compeigne.  Opposing  him  were  the 
armies  of  Gen.  Manoury,  Gen.  French,  and 
Gen.  D'Esperey.  East  of  von  Kluck's  posi- 
tion and  to  the  north  of  Rheims,  were  the 
German  armies  of  von  Budow  and  VOn 
Hausen,  facing  Gen.  Foch. 

Farther  east,  in  northern  Champagne,  the 
Duke  of  Wurttemberg'a  army  confronted  the 
forces  of  Lanj^e  de  Carey.  Above  Verdun, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  was  pressed  by 
Gen.  Sarrail.  Linked  with  Sarrail  by  the 
forts  of  the  Meuse,  the  army  of  Gen.  de  Cas- 
telnau  was  fronting  the  army  of  Crown 
Frince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria.  Beyond  them, 
in  the  \'osges,  the  armies  of  Gen.  Dubail  and 
Gen.  Heeringen  were  opposed. 

Turning  German  Flank  at  Compeigne 
To  prevent  the  extension  of  the  Geniian 
line  w^estward  from  Verdun  to  the  sea,  Gen. 
Manour/s  left  wing  had  been  advanced  nortli 
of  Compeigne,  thus  flanking  von  Kluck.  At 
the  same  time  a  general  frontal  attack  was 
begun  along  the  whole  line  from  Compeigne 
to  Verdun,  a  distance  of  120  miles.  This  at- 
tack was  ushered  in  by  an  artillery  duel  of 
great  intensity  in  which  the  heavier  Ger- 
man guns  proved  their  superiority. 

From  the  commanding  heights  of  the 
plateau,  von  Kluck's  howitzers  swept  all  the 


river  crossings  with  a  hurricane  of  shells. 

It  seemed  as  though  a  sparrow  could  not  sur- 
vive the  ordeal  of  fire,  yet  the  dauntless  Allies 
faced  that  roaring  inferno  without  fear,  and  . 
laid  their  pontoons  and  rafts  preparatory  to 
crossing  the  Aisne  River. 

With  an  intrepidity  beyond  all  praise,  the 
French  poilus,  under  Manoury  and  D'Es- 
perey, and  the  British  Tonmiies,  under  Sir 
John  French,  succeeded  in  erosaing  in  a  dozen 
places  between  Compeigne  and  Soissons,  and 
attacking  vigorously  up  to  the  very  edges  of 
the  plateau.  Indeed,  the  French  Zouaves  ad- 
vanced up  the  deep  cleft  of  Morsaim,  through 
St.  Christophe,  and  seised  the  villages  of 
Autreches  and  Nouvron  on  the  oontinuins 
spurs. 

Before  daylight  of  September  14,  Man- 
our>''s  advance  had  reached  far  up  the  slopes 
within  sight  of  the  German  trenches,  but 
furUier  it  could  not  go. 

The  Battle  for  Chemin-des-Dames 

At  daybreak,  on  the  14th,  a  British  corps, 
imder  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  niiio  subsequently 

became  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Brit- 
ish armies,  stormed  a  section  of  the  heights 
between  Chavonne  and  ^Moulins,  hoping  to 
gain  the  Cheniin-des-Dames  ("Ladies' 
Road"),  commanding  the  southern  plateau 
from  Soissons  to  Berry-an-Bac.  Though 
they  failed  to  reach  their  objective,  ounng  to 
the  fury  of  the  German  fire,  they  did  secure 
an  intrenched  position  on  the  plateau  itself, 
within  sight  of  the  enemy's  trendies,  captur- 
ing 600  prisoners,  12  field  guns  and  many 
maddne  guns. 

SoioBons  Reduced  to  Ruins 

The  Germans,  in  a  series  of  violoit 

counter-attacks  on  the  15th,  drove  the  French 
out  of  their  posts  on  the  crests  of  the  spurs, 
recaptured  Autreches,  and  expelled  the 
French  from  the  Morsaim  ravine  and  the 
spur  of  Nouvron.  Before  sunrise  the  next 
day  the  French  had  fallen  back  to  the  bank 
of  the  Aisne.  The  Iluns  followed  up  this  suc- 
cess by  shellin,^  Soissoi^s.  ajid  did  not  desist 
until  the  town  was  reduced  to  ruins. 

Reinforcements  were  rushed  to  Gen.  Man- 
oury and  he  in  turn  counter-attacked  on  the 
17th,  drivino  the  Germans  back  from  the 
edge  of  the  plateau  to  their  main  positi<ni 
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behind  Nampcel,  clearing  them  out  of  the 
quarries  of  Autreches,  where  their  batteries 
had  caused  such  deadly  havoc,  and  winning 
back  all  the  efvaeiiated  ground. 

Germans  Shell  Rheims 

Further  to  the  east,  D'Esperey's  French 
Army  was  assaulting  in  vain  the  German 
positions  on  tiie  Craonne  Plateau,  while 
Foch's  small  army  had  fallen  back  from  the 
Suippe  River  to  a  point  outside  PJieims, 
under  pressure  of  von  Buelow's  and  von 
Hausen's  combined  attack.  In  pursuit  of 
Fochf  the  two  German  armies  won 
heifl^ts  of  Briamont,  only  five  miles  from 
Rheims,  and  the  hill  of  Nogent  rAbbesae  on 
liie  east. 

From  these  hills,  on  Soptcmbor  10,  the 
Germans  began  a  ruthless  ten  days'  bom- 
bardment of  Rhdms.  This  bombardmrat, 
while  serving  no  military  ends,  resulted  in 
the  pariial  destruction  of  the  incomparable 
Rheims  Catiiedral  and  the  ruin  of  a  great 
part  of  the  historic  city. 

All  (Suristoidom  was  shodced  by  the  need- 
leas  bombardmoit  of  Rheims,  and  indigna* 
tion  grew  when  it  was  learned  that  the  pagan 
Huns  had  made  a  special  target  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, the  most  bfaiitilul  edifice  in  Europe, 
as  though  they  intended  destroying  all  Chris- 
tian evidences  before  restoring  their  sacri* 
fidal  altars  to  Odin  and  Thor. 

The  bombardment  of  Rheims,  which  be- 
jsran  on  Septemlxr  10,  reached  the  climax  of 
its  intensity  on  the  18th,  when  the  town  was 
.set  on  fire  in  many  places ;  blocks  of  buildings 
were  completdy  demolished  and  many  inhab- 
itants killed. 

The  Kace  for  the  Sea 

It  was  now  apparent  that  any  further 
frontal  assaults  on  the  Corman  line  must 
prove  futile.  The  tiermans  not  only  occu- 
pied an  impregnable  position,  but  in  num- 
bers and  in  gun-power  they  hdd  the  ad- 
vantage. 

So  elated  were  the  Germans  at  their  suc- 
cess in  holdin<r  the  Allies  at  the  Aisne.  that 
they  were  emboldenefl  to  renew  their  original 
plan  of  extending  their  line  westward  to  the 

General  Joffre,  divining  this  intention,  had 
taken  steps  to  forestall  it  While  Manoory's 


army  was  pushing  northward  about  Com- 
peigiie  on  von  Kluck's  right  flank,  Gen.  Jollie 
had  ordered  the  armies  of  Generals  Castel- 
nau  and  Maud'hoy  to  transfer  tnm  the  East- 
em  frontier  and  assist  in  his  flanking  move- 
ment. 

Moving  with  great  secrecy,  the  army  of 
Gen.  Castelnau,  on  September  20,  came  into 
position  on  the  left  of  Gen.  Manoury,  thus 
attending  the  Allied  line  northward  from 
Compeigne  to  Peronne.  Ten  days  later,  Gen. 
Maud'huy's  now  army  had  arrived  and  the 
Allied  line  was  extended  still  farther  north 
to  Lens  and  Arras,  wiUiin  sight  of  the  Bel- 
gian frontier.  By  this  time  the  German 
rif^t  flank,  instead  of  extending  westward, 
had  been  bent  back  sharply  from  its  apex 
at  Compeigne  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic  L. 

If  it  could  be  pressed  back  a  trifle  more, 
the  Allies  would  be  in  possession  of  the  Oise 
railway,  the  main  line  of  German  communi- 
cations, compelling  a  general  retirement 
across  the  French  fi-ontier.  Or,  if  the  French 
flanking  movement  could  be  carried  farther 
north,  Uie  Allies  would  be  enabled  to  relieve 
the  Belgian  garrison  at  Antwerp,  then  in 
great  peril.  On  the  other  hand,  should  Ant- 
werp be  surrendered  btfmre  the  Allies  had 
completed  their  flanking  movement,  nothing 
could  prevent  the  German  besieging  army 
from  advancing  through  Belgium  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  channel  ports. 

To  be  the  first  to  reach  the  Belgian  sea^ 
coast  was  now  the  aim  of  the  rival  armies. 
Their  stmiggle  to  attain  the  objective  is 
known  in  history  as  "The  Race  to  the  Sea." 
Even  as  Gen.  Jofl're  had  used  two  new  armies 
in  lengthening  his  line  northward  and  turn- 
ing the  German  flank,  so  the  Germans  had 
transferred  two  armies  to  the  bent  wing  of 
their  line — von  Buelow's  Prussian  Guards 
taking  their  position  just  north  of  von  Kluck, 
while  the  Duke  of  Wurttemberg's  Bavarians 
held  the  extrane  right  of  the  line.  These 
two  armies  represented  the  flower  of  the 
German  troops,  as  their  generals  were  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  German  com- 
manders. 

British  Army  IhuslieiTed  to  Flanders 

The  British  army,  then  in  position  south 
of  the  Aisne  and  far  from  its  base,  was  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  north  of  tho  line  in  Flanders, 
where  it  could  establish  a  new  base,  save  Lille 
from  hostile  occupation,  assist  in  the  relief  of 
Antwerp,  and  Anally  defend  the  channel  ports. 

Another  new  French  army,  under  G&l 
D'Urbal,  was  also  hastened  north  to  support 
the  left  of  tho  line.  The  operations  of  the 
Allies,  north  of  Noyon,  were  now  intrusted 
to  1^  supreme  command  of  Gen.  Ferdinand 


ON  the  same  day  von  Kluck  swerved  his 
German  army  to  the  east  of  Paris 
(August  31),  preparatorj'  to  striking 
the  Allies'  line  on  the  Mame,  a  tranendotu 
battle  was  begun  on  the  Lorraine  border  at 
Nancy,  150  miles  away.  The  German  high 
command  had  massed  at  this  point  350,000 
picked  troops,  expecting  to  break  through 
the  Gap  of  Mirecourt  into  France  and  take 
the  Allies  in  the  rear  while  von  Kluck  and 
von  Buelow  were  attaddnir  tiiem  in  front 

The  combined  German  armies  wore  com- 
manded by  Crowji  rrince  Rupprecht  of  Ba- 
varia, the  Duke  of  Wurttemberg,  and  Gen. 
Heeringen,  the  victor  of  Morhange.  Opposed 
to  them  was  a  French  army  of  only  100,000, 
commanded  by  Gen,  de  Castelnau.  The  Ger- 
man artillery  outranjrod  the  French  guns. 
With  heavy  siege  guns,  brought  from  Metz, 
it  was  intended  to  blow  Nancy  and  the  Grand 
Couronne  into  oblivion  and  ccmquer  Frsnce 
at  a  single  blow. 

The  Kaiser  himsolf  came  from  Metz  to 
view  the  battle,  arrayed  as  an  Asiatic  con- 
queror* and  confident  of  victory.  But  instead 
of  a  victory  he  witnessed  the  disgraceful  de- 
feat of  his  choicest  troops  by  a  foe  whom 
they  outnnml)ered  nearly  four  to  one. 

In  a  certain  sense,  tho  Battio  of  Nancy 
may  be  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  the  Battle 


Foch,  whose  brilliant  generalship  had  marked 
him  as  the  greatest  strategist  the  war  had 
produced.  Under  his  direction  the  Allies 
won  the  race  to  the  but  the  narrative  of 
the  bloody  engagements  that  ensued  in 
Flanders,  is  reser\'ed  for  another  chapter 
dealinj?  with  the  Battle  of  Ypres,  on  Pajrol02. 
During  the  Race  to  the  Sea  the  Allied  and 
German  losses  wore  each  26,000. 


of  the  Mame.  Indeed,  Castelnau's  victory 
at  Nancy  made  possible  the  triumph  of  Jolf  re 
and  Fodh  at  the  Hame.  Had  the  G^mans 
broken  through  the  Gap  of  Mirecourt,  all 
Franco  would  have  been  at  their  mercy. 

The  battle  was  fought  along  a  front  of  25 
miles,  tho  dominant  feature  of  which  was  a 
long  wooded  range  of  hills,  called  the  Grand 
Couronne  To  control  this  height,  the  Ger- 
mans needed  but  to  capture  its  extreme 
points — tho  hill  of  St.  Gencviovo  to  tho  north 
and  the  plateau  of  Amance  to  the  south. 

St.  Genevieve  commanded  the  right  bank 
of  the  Moselle,  which  runs  almost  due  north* 
from  "Sancj  to  Metz,  while  the  Amanoe 
plateau  commanded  the  direct  road  from 
Salzburg:  to  Nancy,  through  tho  forest  of 
Champenoux.  Through  these  valleys  the 
German  barbarians,  for  ages  past,  have  ever 
sought  to  penetrate  into  the  smiling  plains  of 
France. 

With  the  hill  of  St  Genevieve,  1200  feet 
in  height,  as  thoir  objective,  the  Germans 
advanced  in  two  columns  along  either  bank 
of  the  Moselle  River,  and  after  occupying  the 
nei^boring  villages  and  forests,  bombarded 
the  village  of  St.  Genevieve  with  their  heavy 
siogo  guns.  Every  habitation  w^s  blown  into 
fragments.  A  single  French  battalion  do- 
fended  tills  hill  against  the  repeated  attacks 
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200>000  Germans  Fall  in  the  Terrible  Batde  of  Nancy 

100,000  Fitendi  Defeat  350,000  Germans  at  die  Grand  CouRmne 
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Crown  Prince  Kuppraeht 
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GcB.  Heeriiigra 
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in  ma«!55  formation  of  German  infantrj'- 
When  the  Germans  retired,  defeated,  the 
slopes  of  tlie  Grand  Couronne  were  heaped 
witii  tiieir  slain. 

At  tlie  other  extranity  at  Hie  Gntnd  Cour- 
onne, the  plateau  of  Amance,  the  Germans 

wasted  40,000  high  explosive  shells  in  a  vain 
efTort  to  expel  the  French  defenders.  The 
whole  plateau  was  riddled  until  it  resembled 
"a  s^igantic  Eruyere  cheese."  Yet  so  well 
oonoealed  and  protected  were  the  French 
gunners  that  only  20  of  them  were  killed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  75's  rained  down 
their  torrents  of  melinite  on  the  masses  of 
Germans  in  the  plains  below,  taking  a  heavy 
tot!  at  death. 

The  battle  was  extended  to  other  areas  of 
the  sector.  Many  villages  were  destroyed 
and  sreat  loss  of  life  resulted. 

The  Gennans  launched  their  general  at- 

tack  on  the  Grand  Couronne,  September  6, 

in  masses  of  50,000  soldiers  at  a  time,  with 
bands  playing  and  flags  flying.  But  they 
never  reached  the  top  of  the  hill.  Time  after 


time  that  day  the  huge  mass  formation  ad- 
vanced up  the  hillside,  only  to  melt  away 
under  the  fire  of  the  French  75-centimeter 
guns,  or  to  be  charged  with  the  bayonets  of 
the  ''Ironsides"  of  France,  who  by  their  valor 
on  that  bloody  day  made  possible  the  Allied 
victory  in  the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 

Five  days  more  the  slaughter  of  Germans 
ecmtinaed,  and  then  the  Kaiser  slunk  back 
to  Mete,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  France 
and  Britain  were  not  to  be  overcome.  For  he 
had  meanwhile  heard  of  von  Kluck's  retreat 
at  the  Marne  and  knew  that  his  Prussian 
hordes  were  doomed  to  ultimate  defeat.  The 
slauj^ter  of  Huns  in  this  second  Battle  of 
Nancy  was  beyond  belief — at  least  200,000 
Germans  fell — and  the  disaster  to  German 
arms  was  ellected  by  a  mere  handful  of  men, 
the  remnants  of  that  brave  French  army 
which  had  been  defeated  at  Mniiange  only  a 
few  weeks  before. 

This  triumph  at  Nancy  was,  in  fact,  a 
phase  of  the  decisive  Battle  of  the  Mamei 
which  is  described  on  Page  65. 
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Crown  Prince  Launches  His  First  Terrific  Attack  on  Verdun 

Fort  Tioyon  Reduced  to  Aahet.  500,000  Huns  Repulsed  by  160,000  French 
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Frmch  Forces,  160,< 

Gen.  Sarrail 
Gen.  DubmO 


WHILE  the  "Race  to  the  Sea"  was 
proj^rressing  further  west,  Verdun 
on  tlie  Eastern  frontier  of  France 
was  the  scene  of  terrific  battles.  It  will  be 
recalled  that,  during  the  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
and  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Gel^man  r(>treat, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  had  reduced 
Fort  Troyon  and  almost  taken  Verdun.  Dur- 
ing the  general  German  retreat  his  army  bad 
fallen  back  to  the  pass  of  Grand  Pre.  This 
withdrawal  enabled  Gen.  Sarrail  to  clear  the 
town  of  7000  GeiTnan  civih'ans  and  fortify 
ever>'  height  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of 
Verdun. 

Coupling  up  with  the  army  of  tiie  Grown 
Prince,  in  the  Woevre  district,  was  a  new 
German  army,  commanded  by  Gen.  von 
Strautz.   Together,  they  numbered  350,000 


German  Forces,  500,000 

Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
Gen.  Ton  Strauts 

first  line  troops,  with  several  corps  held  in 
reserve,  an  effective  force  of  perhaps  500,000 
rifles.  To  meet  the  onstaughts  of  this  great 
army.  Gen.  Sarrail  could  count  on  <mly  four 
army  corps — 160,000  msn, 

Peturninj?  to  the  assault  on  Fort  Troyon, 
on  September  20,  the  combined  armies  of 
the  Crown  Prince  and  von  Strautz  reduced 
flie  fort  to  a  dust  heap,  but  the  garrison 
nevertheless  held  out  until  itelieved  by  Gen- 
erals Sarrail  and  Dubail.  All  advances  of 
the  German  infantry  were  repulsed  by  the 
French  gunners  on  the  nearby  fortified 
heights. 

Hoping  to  take  Verdun  by  an  attack  in 
rear  through  the  little  town  of  St  Ifihiel, 

the  Gfimans  advanced  in  full  force  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  occupied  the  Hatton-Chattel  spur. 
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silenced  the  small  fort  of  Paroches,  destroyed 
the  Roman  Camp,  and  seized  the  bridgehead 
of  St.  Mihiel  on  the  west  bank  uf  the  Meusc. 
Thegr  had  hoped  to  push  due  west  to  Revigny 
and  complete  the  envelopment  of  Samara 
Army,  but  tiie  dauntless  French  would  not 
let  them  pass.  A  French  cavalry  detachment 
drove  them  back,  compelling  them  to  en- 
trench on  the  edge  of  the  river. 

A  last  despite  effort  to  pime  the  French 
center  was  made  on  October  S.  Willi  the 
odds  three  to  one  in  his  favor,  and  with  su- 
perior artillery,  the  Crown  Prince  attempted 
a  turning  movement  through  the  woods  of 
the  Argonne  against  St.  Menehold,  but  the 


French  fell  savagely  upon  his  army  and  drove 
the  Prussians  back  north  of  Varennes,  cap- 
turing that  town  and  gaining  the  road  across 
tihe  ArgonnOt  which  brought  tiiem  in  touefa 
with  Langle  de  Carey's  army. 

By  this  great  victory,  the  French  straight- 
ened their  line,  which  now  ran  from  Verdun 
due  west  to  Souaiii  and  then  along  the  Roman 
road  to  Rheims. 

The  Germansr  however,  held  the  salient  at  ' 
St.  Mihiel  and  continued  to  hold  it  until  Gen. 
Pershing's  Yankee  Boys  "ironed  it  out,"  in 
September,  1918.  A  stalemate  now  set  in  on 
the  eastern  end  of  the  battle  line,  w  liile  the 
great  battles  in  Flanders  were  being  fought. 
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Russia  Grapples  with  Germany  and  Austria  on  1000-Mile  Front 

Russian  Army  Betrayed  and  Destroyed  in  the  Terrible  Battle  of  Tanncnberg. 
Germans  Soon  Afterward  Crushingly  Defeated  in  the  Battle  of  Augustowa. 
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RuMian  Forces,  500,000 

Grand  Duke  Nicholas^  Generalusimo 
Army  of  the  Niemen,  Gen.  Samsonoff 
Army  of  the  Narew,  Gen.  Rennenkanpf 
Cavidry  Corps,  Gen.  Basil  Gurko 

LET  us  now  scan  the  flaming  arena  of 
war  in  the  East,  where  Russia  has  been 
grappling  single-handed  with  her  most 
puissant  foes,  Prussia  and  Austria,  along  a 
battle  line  1000  miles  in  eictent,  reachinsr 
from  fhe  Baltic  Sea  southward  to  the  farthest 
passes  of  the  Carpathians. 

When  the  war-clouds  broke  over  Europe 
in  July,  civil  discontent  was  rife  in  Uussia, 
and  anxious  observers  believed  tliat  the 
country  was  on  the  verge  of  another  internal 
uidieaval.  Ihere  were  many  strikes  in 
profirress  in  Petrograd  and  in  other  Russian 
cities  when  the  hour  of  conflict  came  and  the 
masses  of  tlie  people  were  stirred  with  a 
vast  unrest.  / 

These  surface  symptoms  were  disregarded 
by  the  Russian  social  leaders,  as  they  poured 
out  of  the  cities  for  the  holidays,  all  unmind- 
ful of  the  gathering  wai'-clouds.  They  did 
not,  however,  go  unnoticed  in  Berlin.  There 
it  was  believed  the  war  already  determined 
upon  would  find  Russia  rent  asunder  by  civil 
strife. 


German  Forces,  500,000 

Gen.  von  Hindenbeig,  Commander 
Gen.  von  Francois 

GeD.  von  Morpfn 
Gen.  von  dcr  Goltz 

The  Germans,  nevertheless,  had  failed  to 
understand  the  psychology  of  the  Russian 
people,  just  as  tliey  had  failed  to  interpret 
the  moods  of  other  nations  around  them. 

When  the  fateful  day  arrived,  the  strikes 
at  Petrograd  vanished  in  a  nif^t,  and  the 
once-hatod  Cossacks,  who  had  been  broug-ht 
into  the  city  to  presence  order  in  the  Nevsky 
Prospekt,  found  themselves  acclaimed  by  the 
people. 

From  the  farthest  confines  of  the  empire, 
day  by  day;  came  interminable  trainloads 

of  men  eager  to  give  their  lives  for  the  Czar. 
Immense  crowds  knelt  in  front  of  the  Winter 
Palace,  chanting  the  majestic  and  solemn 
strains  of  the  Russian  National  Anthem. 

The  war  had  broufi^t  a  solidarity  to  the 
Russian  nation  such  as  it  never  had  known 
befoi-e.  For  the  first  time  in  a  century,  a 
Czai"  of  Prussia  looked  out  upon  a  nation  one 
and  indivisible,  upon  a  people  burning  with 
seal  to  take  up  the  burden  of  a  war  which 
appealed  more  strongly  to  them  than  any 
campaign  in  which  Russia  had  ever  engaged. 
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Prohibition  of  Liquor  Traffic 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  moral  awak- 
ening which  Russia  experienced  in  those 
epochal  days  was  the  entire  prohibition  of 
ttie  liquor  traffic  Hie  Gsar's  impoative 
ukaae,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  vodka,  was  accepted  by  nearly  200,000,000 
people  without  a  murmur  and  was  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  the  traiisfonnation  which 
the  countrj'  had  undergone.  The  loss  in 
revenue  sustained  by  the  Empire  by  reason 
of  the  ban  on  vodka  amounted  to  $400,000,- 
000  a  year,  but  all  agreed  that  it  was  worth 
the  prico  because  of  the  increased  efficiency 
it  produced. 

At  first  the  Czar's  decree  only  applied  dur- 
ing mobilisation,  but  it  was  extended  for  tlie 
duration  of  the  war.  The  result  was  magi* 
cal.  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  not  a 
public  house  v.  as  open,  and  the  order  was 
rigidly  enforced  to  the  letter.  Prohibition 
was  accepted  patiently  and  without  com- 
plaint by  the  entire  population.  Rioting  and 
dissipation  were  things  of  the  past,  both  at 
the  battle  front  and  in  the  capital.  Such  was 
the  grave  and  earnest  mood  in  which  Russia 
braced  herself  for  her  tremendous  task. 

Rmsia's  Militar>  Establishment  in  1914 

In  the  decade  following  the  war  with 
Japan,  the  Russian  military  establishment 
had  been  reorganized  along  modern  scientific 
finei  under  tlie  direction  of  Grand  Duke 
NkSiotaB,  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
armies.  A  great  general  staiT  was  organized 
on  the  German  model.    Numerous  schools 
for  the  training  of  officers  were  opened,  in- 
duding  an  aviation  school  at  Sebastopol. 
High-bom  ineompetents  were  removed  firam 
important  commands  and  their  places  taken 
by  able  profe.ssional  soldifrs  like  Russky, 
Alexeieff,  and  BrusilofT.    The  artillery  arm 
was  improved  and  enlarged ;  the  infantry  sol- 
was  thoroughly  trained  in  markman- 
diip  and  skinnish  combat;  the  antiquated 
Gonaek  cavalry  tactics  were  modified. 

The  Russian  regular  army,  in  1914,  com- 
prised approximately  l.flOO.OOO  men,  sup- 
ported by  a  trained  reserve  arranged  in 
yearly  classes  of  400,000  each,  with  a  total 
personnel  numbering  4,000,000.  To  supple- 
ment the  regulars  and  reserves  tiiere  could 


be  drawn  great  levie.>^,  to  the  numlxr  of 
20,000,000  perhaps,  from  a  population  of 
185,000,000. 

In  two  important  particulars,  however,  the 
army  was  still  deficient— the  services  of  sup- 
ply and  transport.  The  government  arsenals 
and  factories — controlled  as  they  were  by 
grafters  and  traitors — lamentably  failed 
to  produce  the  quantities  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions found  necessary  in  carrying  on  a  pro- 
tracted war  with  a  first-class  power. 

The  army  was  particularly  short  of  big 
gun  ammunition.  All  the  perplexities  and 
obscurities  of  the  early  months  of  tiie  Bus- 
sian  campaign  turned  upon  the  difficulty  of 
converting  mobilised  men  into  efficient  com- 
batiints,  clothed  in  uniforms,  furnished  with 
rifles  and  munitions  and  ready  to  fight. 

The  lack  of  material  and  not  the  fighting 
qualities  of  her  troops,  was  the  chief  explana- 
tion of  such  revises  as  Russia  occasionally 
encountered  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  cam- 
paign. A  shortage  of  the  means  of  waging 
war  lay  at  the  back  of  all  her  movements,  and 
the  knowledge  gnawed  at  the  hearts  of  her 
commanders. 

Russian  Traitors  Seated  with  the  Mighty 

These  deficiencies  were  laid  at  the  doors 
of  traitors  within  the  gates;  some  occupying 
the  seats  of  the  mighty,  close  to  the  throne; 
others  in  the  Ministry  of  War;  some  in  the 
Duma ;  still  some  others  in  high  financial  and 
commercial  spheres. 

These  traitors  were  all-powerful;  they 
could  name  the  generals  of  the  army;  could 
control  the  ammunition  and  food  supplies; 
could  intercept  the  secret  codes  used  by  the 
Russian  army  chiefs.  Some  of  tiiem,  though 
of  German  birth,  were  put  in  command  of 
Russian  armies.  Through  their  machina- 
tions, Russia  had  been  left  naked  to  her 
enemies  along  a  great  extent  of  her  frontier. 

The  Polish  salient,  whose  apex  pointed 
westward  to  within  180  miles  of  Berlin,  had 
been  stripped  hare  of  its  fortresses,  the  old 
fortifiecl  triangle  of  Warsaw.  Novogeor- 
gievsk,  and  Zegrje  having  been  dismantled 
after  tiie  Russo-Japan  war  and  no  substitute 
defences  having  been  provided. 

In  July,  after  Prussia  and  Austria  had 
secretly  decided  upon  war,  the  Russian  Min- 
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istry  of  War  ordered  the  transfer  of  all  the 
Ruaaian  troops  guarding  the  firontters  in  the 
Odessa,  Kiev,  Petrograd,  and  Koean  districts 
to  the  summer  teaining  camps  hundreds  of 
miles  inland.  Those  frontiers,  therefore, 
were  left  ung-uarded  at  a  critical  time  when 
common  military  prudence  would  have  dic- 
tated the  retention  6t  the  frontier  troops. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Minister  of 
War,  Sukhomlinoff,  two  of  the  German- 
Russian  generals,  and  other  culprits  were 
subset!  uently  court-martialed  on  suspicion  of 
treason. 

They  had  also  prevented  the  development 

of  an  inadequate  transportation  system  in 
Russia.  Thou«?h  Cleii.  Kuropatkin,  15  years 
before,  had  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  im- 
provements in  military  conmiunications,  no 
action  was  taken  until  1913,  when  the  army 
reorganization  bill  went  into  effect  This 
scheme  provided  for  an  excellent  system  of 
strategic  railroads  along  the  German  and 
AustriaJi  borders,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  there  had  been  completed  only  five  lines 
leading  to  the  west  and  four  to  the  southwest 
fnmtier. 

Offsetting  these  the  Germans  had  seven- 
teen and  the  Austrians  eight  strategic  lines 
of  railroad.  More  than  any  other  cause,  it 
was  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  fa- 
cilities that  spelled  the  doom  of  the  Russian 
army. 

First  Mobilization  of  Troops 

Russia's  eyes  were  first  opened  to  the  in- 
evitability of  war  on  June  24,  when  Austria 
began  to  move  eifl^t  army  ocnrps  toward  the 

Serbian  frontier.  Orders  were  at  once  issued 
to  the  Russian  troops  scattered  in  the  far 
interior  of  Siberia  to  return  to  their  winter 
quarters  and  undergo  "preparatory  mobiliza- 
tion" at  midnifi^t  of  July  29.  Austria 
counter-moved  by  mobilizing  all  her  armies. 

Russia  thereupon  ordered  the  general  mo- 
bilization of  her  armies  at  midnight  of  July 
80.  Germany  at  once  declared  war  against 
Russia,  but  prior  to  her  declaration  of  war 
she  had  mobilized  her  entire  first-line  army 
and  all  her  fleet 

Germany,  having  twelve  railroads  for 
every  one  possessed  by  Russia,  and  with  much 
shorter  distances  to  cover,  was  able  to  com- 


plete her  mobilization  in  less  time.  Many  of 
the  Russian  troops  had  to  be  transported 
from  the  Volga,  1000  miles  inland.  Despite 

these  handicaps,  however,  the  Russians  were 
able  to  place  1,200,000  soldiers  in  line  by 
August  9. 

Austria  meantime  had  concentrated  1,250,- 
000  troops  north  of  the  Carpathians,  under 
command  of  Archduke  Ferdinand,  and  the 

Germans  had  250,000  troops  in  East  Prussia, 

soon  to  be  reinforced  by  four  army  coips  and 
conmianded  by  Gen.  Paul  von  Hindenberg. 

The  supreme  command  of  the  Russian 
armies  was  vested  in  Grand  Duke  Nichcdas, 
undo  of  the  Csar,  but  the  War  Ministry  re- 
tained the  right  to  name  other  generals  in  the 

army  and  to  control  the  supplies  of  ammuni- 
tion. We  shall  see  how  this  arrangement  led 
to  Russian  disaster  in  tlie  field,  due  to  treach- 
ery of  the  basest  description. 

Longest  Battle  Line  in  History 

A  BRIEF  survey  of  the  1000-mile  battle  line, 
the  longest  in  recorded  history,  may  assist 
the  reader  in  visualizing  the  campaigns  that 
are  to  be  described.  The  northern  part  of 
the  line  separates  Baltic  Russia  from  E^aat 
Prussia. 

On  the  Russian  side,  the  armies  fought 
amidst  innumerable  marshes  and  lagoons, 
pierced  by  six  great  rivers  idiich  had  to  be 
crossed  and  recrossed  as  the  tide  of  battle 
ebbed  or  flowed.  Through  the  mire  of  this 
region  the  heaviest  guns  could  not  be  moved, 
neither  could  trenches  be  connected  bec.use 
of  the  water  seepage. 

The  lighting  in  this  area  was  confined 
principally  to  infantry  engagements  in  the 
open.  From  Riga,  the  chief  city  of  Baltic 
Russia,  southward  to  the  fortress  of  Rovno, 
there  ran  a  continuous  line  of  railroad,  which 
it  was  vitally  necessary  the  Russians  should 
hold. 

On  the  Prussian  side,  a  short  distance 

across  the  frontier,  lay  the  vast  stretch  of 
morass  and  swamj)  land  known  as  the  Mazur- 
ian  Lake  region,  60  miles  long  and  practically 
impassable.  Bdiind  this  natural  barrier  lay 
the  German  armies,  with  the  guns  of  the 
fortressed  city  of  Konigsb^g  and  of  tiie 
German  fleet  in  the  ofHng  as  additional  pro- 
tection.   To  reach  the  German  stron^old. 
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the  Rnssiaiis  had  to  skirt  the  llazuriaii  lakes 

on  their  northern  and  vsouthern  sides. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  battle  line,  where 
the  wedge-shaped  Polish  salient  projected 
250  miles  into  Germany,  lay  the  weakest  link 
in  tile  Russian  diain,  since  it  was  open  to 
simultaneous  attacks  from  the  north  fay 
Prussia  and  from  the  south  by  Austria.  It 
would  be  impolitic  for  the  Russian  forces  to 
guard  the  frontier  of  this  salient,  stripped  as 
it  was  of  its  fortresses,  for  they  might  be 
crushed  between  the  German  and  Austrian 
pincers. 

The  capital,  Warsaw,  which  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  salient,  was  therefore  left 
open  to  invasion  on  three  sides.  In  order  to 
protect  Warsaw,  the  Russians  had  built  a 
diain  of  forts  along  the  line  of  the  Vistula 
River,  extending  from  Ivangorod,  on  the 
south,  to  Kovno,  in  the  far  north,  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  being  located  at  Ostrolenka, 
Ossowiec,  and  Augustowa. 

Tikoush  strong  at  the  northern  end,  the 
line  of  forts  was  vulnerable  at  tiie  soufliem 
end,  and  might  be  turned  by  a  flank  attack 
out  of  Galicia  at  a  point  east  of  Ivangorod 
and  Warsaw,  This,  in  fact,  is  what  the  Aus- 
trians  repeatedly  attempted  to  do. 

Russia's  diief  line  of  resistance  at  the 
center  of  the  battle  line  was  rather  the  wil- 
derness of  swamps  and  bogs  lying  east  of  the 
Polish  salient  and  known  variously  as  the 
Pripet  or  Pinsk  marshes.  These  intermin- 
able marshes,  covering  30,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  are  absolutely  impassable  except 
for  a  few  quaking  roads,  and  a  single  line  of 
railway  connecting  Kiev  and  B rest-Li tovsk. 

The  southeni  section  of  the  1000-mile  bat- 
tle line  was  bounded  by  the  great  Carpathian 
range  of  mountains,  separatinsr  Russia  from 
Austria,  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Bukownia. 
These  mountains,  whose  peaks  reach  a  height 
of  8000  feet,  form  a  continuous  barrier  800 
miles  long  and  nearly  250  miles  wide. 

There  are  ten  principal  passes  over  the 
Carpathians,  some  leading  into  Galicia, 
otfaors  into  the  plains  of  Hungary.  It  was 
over  these  passes  that  the  Huns  of  an  earlier 
day  poured  when  they  soufrht  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Here  were  fought 
some  of  the  most  teriihc  battles  of  the 
World  War. 


Stmtegie  Flans  of  Opposing  Amies 

The  Russian  strategy  had  for  its  final  ob- 
jective the  capture  of  Berlin,  lying  180  miles 

due  west  of  the  frontier  of  Russian  Poland. 
The  shortest  and  easiest  route  to  the  German 
capital  lay  through  the  provinces  of  Posen 
and  East  Prussia,  whose  inhabitants,  being 
largdy  Poles,  and  flierefore  kin  to  the  Rus^ 
sians,  would  not  be  likdy  to  offer  any  soious 
resistance. 

Before  advancing  westward  toward  Ber- 
lin, it  was  necessary  that  the  flank  of  the 
Russian  army  of  invasion  should  be  protected 
against  attacks  by  the  Gmnans  out  of  East 
Prussia  on  the  north  and  by  the  Austrians 
out  of  Galicia  on  the  south. 

Even  in  the  impi-obable  event  that  the 
Russian  ai-my,  on  its  march  toward  Berlin, 
were  not  attacked  in  tlie  ilank  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Austrians,  the  frontion  of 
Russia  nevertlieless  would  be  left  open  to 
invasion  by  the  enemy.  Hence,  common 
prudence  whispered  that  the  Russians  must 
first  conquer  East  Prussia  and  Galicia  before 
proceeding  to  the  conquest  of  Germany. 

It  was  accordingly  decided  to  mobilize  all  • 
the  Russian  forces  on  the  line  of  the  fort- 
resses east  of  Warsaw,  and  from  this  base 
send  forth  groups  of  armies,  for  the  simul- 
taneous invasion  of  East  Prussia  and  Galicia. 

Austria,  being  the  first  to  mobilize  her 
army  of  1,250,000,  and  greatly  excelling  in 
heavy  artillery,  decided  to  strike  the  Rus- 
sians a  blow  in  western  Poland  b^ore  tfa^ 
could  completely  mobilize  their  forces.  By 
so  doing,  she  hoped  to  cripple  the  Russians 
at  the  start,  and  prevent  their  invasion  of 
Galida.  This  strategy,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
upset  by  Russia's  speedy  mobilization. 

Germany's  strategic  plan  concealed  a  two- 
fold purpose.  While  the  Austrians  were  cut- 
ting the  Warsaw  wdient  from  the  south,  the 
Germans  would  attempt  to  cut  the  salient 
from  the  northwest,  before  the  Russian  mo- 
bilization had  been  effected. 

If,  however,  the  Russians  should  invade 
East  Prussia  before  this  movement  could  be 
well  inaugurated,  the  Germans  would  lure 
the  Czar's  forces  on  to  destruction  in  a  trap 
already  set  for  them  in  the  treacherous 
morasses  of  the  vast  Hazorian  lake  region. 
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Two  Russian  Armies  Invade  East  Prussia 


ROMian  Northwest  Forces,  450,000 
Gen.  Gilinsty,  Commander-in-Chief 
First  Army — Gen.  Reanenkampf,  Commandw 

Gen.  Pflujr 

Gen.  Katkevitch 

Gen.  NilolT 

Gen.  Meeshtchenko 

Gen.  Gnzko  (Cavalry) 

Seeond  Army— Gen.  Sanwonoff,  Commander 
Gen.  Postovski 
Gen.  MartBon 

Contrary  to  all  expectationsy  the  Russian 
armies  were  the  first  to  strike  an  effective 

blow.  Their  mobilization  was  a  miracle  of 
celerity,  enabling  them,  early  in  August,  to 
take  the  initiative.  Accordingly,  while  the 
Russian  armies  of  the  south  were  preparing 
to  invade  Galicia  as  a  means  of  defmding 
tiieir  left  flank  against  Austrian  assault,  the 
armies  of  the  north  were  advancing  from 
two  directions  toward  the  East  Prussian 
frontiers  to  protect  their  right  flank. 

The  first  Russian  army  of  200,000  men 
was  commanded  by  Gen.  Rennenkampf,  a 
German-bom  officer,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  everj-thing  save  morality  during 
*  an  army  service  of  40  years. 

The  second  Prussian  army,  numbering 
260,000  men,  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Sam- 
sonoff,  a  brilliant,  if  rash,  tactician.  The  su- 
preme control  of  these  northwestern  armies 
was  vested  in  Gen.  Gilinsky,  a  figure-head 
selected  for  a  purpose  by  Gen.  Sukhomlinoff, 
the  Russian  Minister  of  War,  who  was  subse- 
quently court-martialed  on  suspicion  of 
treason. 

The  chief  objective  of  the  Russian  armies 
was  the  fortressed  city  of  Konigsberg,  on  the 
Baltic  coast,  then  garrisoned  by  100,000  men, 
under  command  of  Gen.  von  Francois,  a  Ger- 
manized Huguenot.  KonigsberflT  was  other- 
wise defended  by  1200  heavy  guns,  a  girdle  of 
1.5  forts,  and  the  guns  of  the  German  fleet 
that  lay  off  shore. 

Betwem  the  Russian  frontier  and  Konigs- 
berff  there  spread  a  vast  extent  of  lake  and 
swamp  land,  some  90  miles  in  length  and  60 
in  dopth,  known  as  the  Ma/Airian  lake  region. 
Only  a  few  lines  of  railroad  traverse  the 
edges  of  this  forbidden  region,  whose  quak- 
ing interior  is  as  mysterious  and  impene- 
•trable  as  Thibet 


Ckrman  Forccn,  500,000 

Gen.  von  UinUenberK,  Commander-m-Chief 

Gen.  Ton  FraneoiB 

Gen.  von  Morgen 
Gen.  von  der  Golts 

Gen.  von  Srholtz 
Gen.  von  Muehlmann 


The  two  Russian  commanders  were  or- 
dered to  advance  to  the  frontiers,  organize 
their  lines  in  the  roar,  and  then  boldly  ad- 
vance into  East  Prussia,  encircling  the  Ma- 
zurian  lakes.  Rennenkampf's  army  was  to 
push  westward  from  Kovno  on  the  Kkmen 
River,  and  then  skirt  the  Masurian  lakes 
<m  the  north,  while  SamsonofFs  army  pushed 
northward  out  of  Poland,  <^i<irting  the  lakes 
on  the  southern  end. 

RnsHwin  Armies  Invade  East  Prossia 

General  Samaonoif,  upon  arriving  at  the 

Polish -Prussian  frontier,  halted  his  adv&nee 
in  o7-dei-  to  organize  his  lines  in  the  rear  as 
directed.  (Iene>ral  Rennenkampf,  on  the  con- 
trary, chose  to  disobey  his  express  orders. 
His  cavalry  advance  reached  the  frontier  on 
August  3,  but  instead  of  waiting  to  organize 
his  line  in  the  rear,  Rennenkampf  decided  to 
take  the  otiensive,  without  notiXying  Sam- 
sonoll  of  his  independent  action. 

A  cavalry  division,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Gurko,  after  a  clash  with  the  German  out> 
posts  at  Libau,  crossed  the  frontier  at  Lyck« 
on  August  5,  driving  the  Prussians'  advance 
patrols  back  15  miles  and  cutting  the  rail- 
road that  skills  the  Mazurian  lakes. 

As  they  fell  back  before  the  Russian  in- 
vaders, the  Germans  set  fire  to  all  their  vil- 
lages and  farmsteads,  and  destroyed  all  roads 
in  the  path  of  advance. 

Once  across  the  border.  Gen.  Rennenkampf 
moved  northwest,  intending  to  fdlow  the 
main  line  of  railway  connecting  Petrograd 
and  Berlin. 

Battle  of  Gvmbinnen 

A  German  army,  150,000  strong,  under 
Gen.  von  Francois,  meanwhile  had  moved  out 
from  Konigsberg  to  block  the  advance  of 
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Rennenkampf's  forces.  The  two  amiics  mot 
at  Stallupuhnen,  on  August  17,  and  alter  a 
brief  engagement  the  Germans  were  drivm 
back  on  a  85-nule  battle  line^  having  Gam- 
binnen  as  its  center.  Here  the  first  real  bat- 
tle on  the  Eastern  frojit  was  fought,  lasting 
four  days,  August  20-24.  It  was  a  desperate, 
hand-to-hand  struggle,  in  which  the  Russians 
used  their  bayonets  and  hand  grenades  so 
effectively  that  the  Germans  were  defeated 
with  heavy  losses,  withdrawing  in  haste  to 
Insterberg.  Three  days  later,  the  (lernians 
were  ousted  from  this  position,  falling  back 
toward  Konigsberg. 

All  the  region  east  of  the  Mem]  River  was 
now  in  possession  of  Rennenkampf,  includ- 
ing the  cities  of  Tilsit,  Labian,  Tapian,  Ger- 
danen,  Korschen,  Rastenburg,  Angerburg, 
and  Goldap.  The  control  of  six  impoi-tant 
railroads  centering  in  Konigsberg  sJso  fell 
to  Rennenkampf. 

Instead  of  following  up  his  victoiy  and  de- 
stro>ing  the  Germans,  as  was  then  easily 
possible,  Rennenkampf  chose  to  halt  at  In- 
sterberg tiiereby  bringing  disaster  to  Sam- 
soooff's  army. 

SamsonoflTs  Victories  at  Frankenau  and  Soldau 

General  Samsonolfs  army  of  the  Narew, 
from  its  base  on  the  Polish  frontier  near 
Mlawa,  had  moved  northward  into  East 
Prussia  on  a  wide  fronts  intoiding  to  round 
the  southern  edges  of  t  he  Mazurian  lakes  and 
effect  a  junction  with  Ileniu  iikamprs  army 
west  of  the  lakes  in  preparation  for  a  com- 
bined assault  on  Konigsberg. 

After  crossing  the  border,  Samsonoff  ad- 
vanced with  great  rai>idit.\.  Iiis  main  attack 
beinCT  borne,  by  two  central  army  corps, 
whos<^  flanks  were  protected  by  covering 
corps,  marchmg  slightly  in  the  rear.  In  quick 
suoeeasion,  the  Russian  frontal  corps  cap- 
tured Ihe  important  cities  of  Soldau,  Neiden- 
burg,  Ortdsburg,  and  Passenheim,  di-iving 
the  German  forces  before  them  like  sheep, 
and  advancing  on  Allenstein. 

Several  GeiTnan  reserve  divisions  had 
meanwhile  been  sent  from  Konigsberg  to  as- 
sist in  the  defense  of  Allenstein.  They  hur- 
riedly constructed  a  defensive  position  at 
Frankenau,  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  and 
there  awaited  the  Russian  onslaught. 


In  a  two  da.vs'  battle,  Samsonoff's  central 
corps  defeated  the  Germans,  who  retreated 
from  Frankenau  in  great  disorder,  some 
toward  Konigsberg,  others  toward  the  south- 
west and  abandoning  all  thdr  guna  and  car^ 
riages. 

All  but  one  of  the  railroads  out  of  Konigs- 
berg were  now  held  by  Samsonoff's  two  cen- 
tral  ceu-ps.  Apparently  liie  German  forces 
were  doomed.  The  right  wing  of  Samsonoff's 
army  at  Allenstein  was  only  45  miles  re- 
moved from  the  right  wing  of  Rennc»ikamprs 
victorious  army  at  Insterberg. 

Samsonoff  had  been  informed  some  days 
before  of  Rennenkampf's  victory  in  the 
north,  and  as  he,  too,  had  drivoi  a  German 

army  before  him,  no  doubt  entered  his  mind 

of  a  sweeping  Russian  victory. 

Even  though  the  Germans  should  receive 
strong  reinforcements  and  attack  him  with 
superior  numbers,  Samsonoff  would  have  no 
misgivings,  being  wdl  assured  that  Roinen- 
kampf,  cmly  two  days'  march  removed  from 
him,  would  rush  to  his  assistance  with  his 
army  of  200,000.  Never  was  a  general  more 
basely  deceived  than  Samsonoff. 

HindenbergTkdies  Charge 

Afpaiuo)  at  the  disaster  which  threatened 
their  armies  in  East  Prussia,  the  German 

General  Staff  hurriedly  detached  four  corps 
from  the  French  front  and  transported  them 
by  rail  to  East  Prussia.  They  intrusted  the 
supreme  command  of  the  new  army  to  Gen. 
Paul  Hindenberg,  a  retired  corps  commander, 
67  years  of  age,  who  had  made  a  profound 
study  of  the  Mazurian  lake  rejrion  and  knew 
every  passable  road,  every  fordable  stream, 
in  that  interminable  stretch  of  bogs,  swamps, 
marshes,  and  lakes. 

Hindenbergr  arrived  at  Marienburg  on 
August  23  and  began  to  collect  the  scattered 
German  units.  With  an  army  of  500,000  at 
his  command,  and  the  advantage  afforded  by 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Mazurian  death- 
trap, he  could  confidently  plan  the  destruction 
of  the  Russian  forces.  His  strategy  was  sim- 
plicity itself.  The  two  Rusdan  armies  were 
di\ided.  He  would  drive  a  wedge  between 
them,  seize  all  the  possiljle  avenues  of  escape 
by  rail  or  road,  and  by  superior  force  drive 
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first  one  and  then  the  other  army  into  the 
treacherous  Mazurian  swamps,  there  to  per- 
ish miserably. 

By  August  26^  Hindenberg's  anny,  well 
concealed,  was  in  position  on  a  line  from  Al- 
lenstein  to  Soldau.  His  artillery  was  so 
placed  as  to  bear  ui^on  every  ciiuseway  along 
which  the  Russians  could  thread  their  way 
through  the  maze  of  ponds  and  bogs. 

Russian  Treacher}'  Aids  the  Germans 

In  addition  to  the  swamps  he  knew  so  well, 
Hindenberg  had  powerful  allies  high  up  in 
tile  Russian  eourt  and  camp,  many  of  idiom 
were  of  German  blood.  Chief  among  these 
was  the  Czarina,  wife  of  the  Czar,  a  German 
by  birth  and  by  preference.  Associated  with 
her  were  powerful  ofhcials  in  the  Ministry  of 
War,  and  in  the  army.  They  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  betray  Russia  by  revealing  to  the 
German  General  Staif  information  concern- 
ing projected  movements  of  the  Russian 
armies  which  would  enable  the  Germans  to 
forestall  the  etlorts  of  the  loyai  Russian  gen- 
erals. Hi^  were  able,  nuweover,  to  with- 
hold military  supplies*  especially  ammuni- 
tion, from  the  anuies  in  tiie  field. 

Though  they  had  permitted  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  to  assume  the  ostensible  command 
of  the  Russian  forces,  the  real  authority  was 
vested,  not  in  him,  but  in  SukhomlinoiT,  Min- 
ister of  War,  who  could  dioose  the  generals 
and  control  tiie  army  supplies,  who  knew  all 
the  secret  codes  and  all  the  orders  that  were 
issued,  and  who  could  so  arrange  the  army 
movements  that  they  might  not  co-ordinato. 

Germany  had  so  little  to  fear  from  Russia 
in  East  Prussia  that  at  tiie  outset  of  hostili- 
ties she  had  scarcdy  260,000  troops  sta- 
tioned there.  For  was  not  Sukhomlinoff  the 

Russian  Minister  of  War?  And  was  not  one 
of  the  Russian  aimios  of  invasion  commanded 
by  Gen.  Rennenivampf,  a  German  by  birth, 
inikose  brother  was  the  German  governor  of 
Thome,  whose  uncle  held  high  place  in  the 
German  court,  and  who  him.self  was  a  favor- 
ite of  the  German-horn  Czarina? 

After  his  failure  to  support  Gen.  Samson- 
off,  in  the  battle  shortly  to  be  reviewed,  Bm- 
nenkampf  was  regarded  as  a  traitor,  and  as 
a  traitor  he  was  put  to  death  during  the 
Russian  revolution  in  1917. 


Against  Humanity 

Samsonoff  Falls  Into  Hindenberg's  Trap 

Samsonoff,  after  his  victory  at  Allen- 
stein,  was  puzzled  at  the  failure  of  Rennen- 
kampf  to  dfeet  a  eontaet  with  his  forces.  He 
knew  that  Romenkampf  was  at  InsterbersTt 
only  45  miles  away,  and  that  the  wings  of  the 
two  armies  could  be  brought  together  in  a 
two  days'  march.  Believing  that  there  was 
no  German  force  on  his  front  capable  of  re 
sistance,  he  rashly  decided  to  abandon  his 
safe  position  at  Allenstein  and  push  forward 
throu^  the  treacherous  Mazurian  lake 
region,  seize  the  crossings  of  the  Vistula 
River,  and  capture  the  fortress  of  Graudenz. 

In  thus  plunging  into  the  Mazurian  laby- 
rinth, Samsonoif  all  unwittingly  was  walk- 
ing into  Hindenberg's  trap.  To  an  invading^ 
army,  the  morasses  of  the  vast  Mazurian 
lake  region  present  insuperable  olxstacles. 

Instead  of  military  roads  and  wide  plains 
for  the  deployment  of  troops,  the  <m!y  foot- 
ing which  the  region  afforded  for  troops  was 
along  the  narrow  isthmuses  which  separate 
the  countless  ponds  and  swamps,  or  in  the 
defiles  betwe(Mi  the  rolling  hills.  Some  of  the 
ponds  iiave  sandy  bottoms  and  are  easily 
fordable;  oihera  are  day  wells  which  would 
engulf  an  army  which  attempted  to  cross 
them.  Similarly,  many  of  the  marshes  are 
firm  enough  for  the  passage  of  men,  while 
others  are  treacherous  bogs. 

Any  invading  army,  crossing  this  laby- 
rinth, would  of  necessity  divide  into  a  num- 
ber of  columns,  all  widely  separated  and  un- 
able to  co-ordinate  their  movements.  The 
lines  of  communication  behind  the  advanc- 
ing armies  would  be  few  and  difficult,  and  the 
opportunity  for  a  successful  retreat  in  case 
a  superior  foe  was  encountered,  would  be 
comparatively  slight.  Now  Samsoiu^  had 
no  expert  knowledge  of  this  lake  region, 
while  to  Hindenberg  it  was  an  open  book. 

The  Great  Battle  of  Tannenberg 

As  late  as  August  26,  Gen.  Samsonoff  was 

unaware  that  a  superior  German  force 
threatened  his  line.  On  that  day,  his  army 
was  disposed  along  the  western  edge  of  the 
Mazurian  lakes  on  a  35-mile  front,  extend- 
ing north  and  soutii.  His  two  advance  corps 
occupied  Allenstein  at  the  north,  another 
corps  held  the  center  of  the  line  at  Hohen- 
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stein,  while  the  two  cover  corps  were  sta- 
tkMied  at  SoMau  in  the  south. 
Hindenberg's  army  lay  well  concealed  a 

few  niiles  to  tiie  west,  covering  this  Russian 
line.  Having  prepared  a  trap  for  the  Rus- 
sians, Hindenberg  was  ready  to  lead  them 
into  it.  With  his  vastly  superior  forces,  he 
expected  to  gain  an  easy  victory  over  the 
Russians.  In  broad  outline  his  plan  was  to 
roll  back  the  flanks  of  SamsoiiofT's  army  at 
A'lenstcin  and  Soldau,  and  then,  by  striking 
iiard  at  the  Russian  center,  near  Hohenstein, 
force  the  entire  Russian  army  into  the 
Masurian  swamps,  where  he  should  destroy 
it  at  his  pleasure. 

In  developing  this  strategy ,  Hindenberg 
.seems  to  have  wholly  disregarded  the  exis- 
tence of  Rennenkampf  s  Russian  army,  only 
a  few  miles  to  the  north.  Perhaps  he  knew 
Renn«ikampf  to  be  a  traitor  who  would  in 
no  case  come  to  Samsonoff  s  assistance  if  at- 
tacked. 

At  all  events,  when  ready  to  launch  his 
surprise  attack  on  SamsonolTa  anny,  Hin> 
denberg  planned  as  if  he  knew  that  no 
danger  menaced  him  from  Rcnnenkampfa 

direction.  He  had  withdrawn  all  the  German 
f«>rces,  excepting  two  divisions  of  cavalry, 
from  in  front  of  Rennenkampf's  line,  leaving 
only  10,000  Germans  behind  to  hold  in  dieek 
a  Russian  army  of  200,000.  Sublime  Ger- 
man confidmce  in  Russo-German  treachery! 

RuflBian  Army  Flanked 

Hindenberg  began  his  double  flanking 
movement  on  August  26,  when  he  turned 
SamsonoflTs  left  flank  at  Soldau,  bending  it 

back  as  far  as  Neidenberg  on  the  very  edge 
of  tht*  Ma/nrinn  swamps  and  seizing  at  the 
same  time  the  sole  remaining  railroad  by 
which  the  Russians  might  have  effected  their 
retreat  into  Poland. 

Simultaneously,  the  Germans  attacked  the 
Russian  renter  at  Hohenstein,  but  hero  they 
met  with  such  -stout  resistance  that  they  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  a  prepared  position. 
Had  it  not  been  for  their  superior  artillery 
the  German  line  no  doubt  would  have  been 
broken. 

While  the  Ru.'^'^ian  center  and  flank  were 
thus  engaged,  Hindenberg  was  achieving  his 
"masterstroke"  on  the  Russian  right  flank. 


General  Samsonolf,  only  a  few  hours  before, 
had  led  his  two  advance  corps  out  of  Allen- 
stein  on  his  rash  «cpedition  to  Graudens. 

The  two  corps,  broken  up  into  widely 
arated  columns,  were  threading  their  devious 
way  along  the  narrow  isthmuses  that  skirt 
the  Mazurian  lakes  and  swamps.  They  were 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  attacks  then  in 
progress  on  their  center  and  left  flank. 

All  unwittingly,  they  were  walking 
straightway  into  Hindenberg's  trap.  That 
astute  general,  who  knew  every  inch  of  the 
Mazurian  hike  region,  intended  to  flank  the 
moving  Russian*  columns  in  a  novel  way. 
Using  10,000  requisitioned  motor  vdiides,  he 
rapidly  transported  two  army  corps  through 
the  gap  between  Rennonkanipfs  idle  army  at 
Insterberg  and  the  bending  right  wing  of 
Samsonoff's  army,  getting  in  the  rear  of  the 
Russians, 

While  100,000  Germans  were  thus  touring 
in  motor  trucks  across  his  entire  front,  to 
take  Samsonolf  in  the  rear.  Gen.  Rennen- 
kampf, with  250.000  troops  at  his  disposal, 
never  stirred  to  the  assistance  of  his  doomed 
compatriots,  though  his  army  might  easily 
have  crushed  Hinfletilierg's  flanking  move- 
ment and  averted  a  terrible  disaster  to  Rus- 
sian arms. 

Russians  Sank  in  Masurian  Swamps 

The  inevitable  happened.  With  both  the 
Russian  flanks  enveloped,  Hindenberg's  re- 
serves pounded  the  Russian  cenlei-  at  Ho- 
henstein and  very  soon  Samsonoll's  entire 
army  was  thrown  into  hopeless  confcuion. 
By  virtue  of  his  uncanny  knowledge  of  that 
dismal  swamp  region.  Hindenberg  then 
mercilessly  pushed  the  Russians  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  treacherous  monisses. 

Whole  regiments  of  Russians  were  seen  to 
disappear  suddenly  in  the  morasses;  others, 
as  they  slowly  sank,  were  blown  to  atoms 
by  the  huge  German  guns  carefully  po.si- 
tioned  on  the  .solid  ground,  which  Hinden- 
berg had  chosen. 

Fifty  thousand  Russians  who  had  sur- 
rendered to  iiie  Germans  were  driven  back 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  into  the  muck  of 
the  swampland,  imploring  mercy  from  the 
heartless  Huns,  who  shelled  them  even  as 
they  sank. 
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Out  of  250,000  brave  Russians  who  had 
entered  Hindenberg's  trap,  only  60,000  man- 
aged to  escape,  by  the  Ortelsburg  road  east- 
ward. The  two  frontal  corps  were  captured 

intact. 

General  Sanisonoff,  while  seeking  to  escape 
through  the  forests  with  niemijers  of  his 
8taff»  was  suddenly  stricken  with  heart 
trouble.  UnaUe  to  move  a  limb,  prostrate 
and  utt(  i  ly  helpless,  ho  was  deserted  by  his 
staff  in  the  dark  woods.  Days  afterward  his 
corpse  was  found  with  a  bullet  wound  in  the 
head,  but  whether  he  died  of  suicide  or  was 
murdered  by  Russian  traitors  has  never  been 
revealed. 

Rennenkampf  Baady  Deserts  His  Army 

Rennenkampf's  army,  after  the  Samson- 

off  catastrophe,  was  reinforced  by  a  full 
corps.  \^'ith  this  army  of  250,000,  Ilonnen- 
kampf  iMrteiulod  to  plan  a  further  advance 
into  Kait  Prussia  in  tlie  direction  of  Konigs- 
herg,  yet  a  few  days  later  he  permitted  a 
small  German  cavalry  unit,  with  a  single 
battery  of  guns,  to  break  through  his  front, 
shell  Gumbinnen,  cut  his  line  of  communi- 
cation and  create  a  panic  among  the  Kussian 
transports  stationed  there. 

The  next  morning  Rennenkampf  gave 
orders  for  an  organized  retreat  of  the  whole 
army  toward  the  Russian  frontier.  But 
without  waiting  to  conduct  the  retreat,  this 
traitor  and  coward  deserted  his  army  and 
escaped  by  motor  to  the  Russian  front. 

General  Gurko,  the  Russian  cavalry  leader, 
with  great  moderation,  pictures  the  disgrace- 
ful episode:  "Con.  Rennenkampf  evidently 
was  himself  so  shaken  by  the  successive  re- 
ports reedved  that  he  had  lost  all  self-con- 
trol, and  leaving  his  staff  he  departed  by 
motor  car  for  the  Russian  frontier.  He 
eventually  reached  Kovno,  abandoning  all 


power  over  his  forces  and  leaving  them  to 
get  through  the  hazards  of  the  retreat,  fight- 
ing on  their  own  account" 
Twice  Rennenkampf  had  betrayed  his 

country  and  the  army  which  so  Icqrally  had 
obeyed  his  orders.  Before  dismissing  him 
from  these  pages,  we  may  anticipate  by  re- 
vealing that  in  the  following  November, 
when  the  German  armies  were  again  in  re- 
treat, on  another  front,  Rennenkampf  again 
betrayed  Russia  by  permitting  \wn  sur- 
rounded German  corps  to  escape  from  tlie  net 
which  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  had  drawn  about 
tiiem.  UntU  then,  he  had  escaped  punfah- 
ment  for  his  treachery  1^  reason  of  the 
Czarina's  powerful  aid.  For  that  supreme 
act  of  treachery,  or  incapacity,  Rennenkampf 
was  deposed  from  his  command.  OstracizcKl, 
he  slunk  into  obscurity  and  so  continued 
until  he  met  his  deserved  fate  in  1917. 

Russian  Army  Successfully  Retreats 

After  Remu  iikampf's  desertion  of  his 
army,  von  Ilindonberg  pushed  rapidly  north- 
ward with  his  superior  foi-cfs,  hoping  to  cut 
off  the  relreiit  of  tlie  iiussians,  but  the  loyal 
Russian  generals  in  charge  of  the  retreat 
were  not  to  be  caught  napping.  They  auc- 
ceeded,  though  not  without  heavy  losses,  in 
withdrawing  across  the  frontier.  A  Siberian 
army  corps  which  had  been  pusiied  out  from 
Grodno  to  protect  the  retreat  was  over« 
whdmed  at  Lyck,  losing  20,000  prisoners. 

Once  across  the  northern  and  southern 
borders,  the  shattered  Russian  armies  wore 
rapidly  reorganized — the  First  army  with 
its  base  on  the  Niemen,  the  Second  army  on 
the  Narew  and  the  new  10th  army  along  the 
Augustowa  Canal.  This  line  was  strength* 
enod  by  the  proximity  of  a  fort  and  further 
reinforced  by  a  series  of  defensive  works. 


German  Defeat  in  Batde  cyf  Ai:^;u8towa 

RoMian  Amy,  250^0M  C«man  Army,  400,000 

Gen.  KUfld^  Grn.  von  .Sclnibort 

Gen.  von  Morten 
Gen.  von  Hindenberc 

HlNDSBBRQ  continued  his  pursuit  of  Ren-   of  the  Niemen,  the  Russians  being  then  en- 

nenkampfs  army  across  the  frontier  into    trenched    ii  the  opposite  bank. 
Russia.   September  15,  he  occupied  Suwalki,       On  September  25.  the  Germans  laid  two 
20  miles  beyond  the  Russian  frontier.    A    pontoon  hi  idges  across  the  Niemen.  but  these 
week  later,  his  army  reached  the  west  bank    were  quickly  blown  to  pieces.  Hindenberg 
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shelled  the  Russian  position  all  the  next  day, 
but  could  not  silence  the  Russian  guns.  On 
the  27th,  he  built  two  more  pontoon  bridges, 
and  these,  too^  were  blown  to  bits. 

Thwarted  at  last,  Hindenberg  was  forced 
to  beat  a  retreat  on  September  28.  The  Rus- 
sians now  became  the  pursuers  and  as  the 
Germans  gi'oped  their  way  through  the 
marshy  region  west  of  the  Niemen  and  later 
througlL  the  forest  of  Augustowa,  they 


were  mercilessly  raked  with  shell  fire,  but 
finally  the  main  German  army  reached  a 
point  of  safety  across  the  German  frontier. 
The  Gennans  lost  60,000  men  in  this  battle 
of  Aoguatowa. 

Hindenbcrg'  thereupon  transferred  his 
conunand  to  General  von  Schubert  and  hast< 
ened  sooth  to  direct  the  movements  of  the 
Austrian  armies,  as  narrated  on  Pace  226. 


EASTERN  THEATER.  AUG.  lO-SEPT.  Si 


Rnssians  Drive  Austrians  Out  of  Galiday  Acroes  Carpathians 

Fortress  of  Lemberg  is  Captuied  by  Russians  with  100,000  Prisoners 
Large  German  Army  Comes  to  the  Rescue  and  Austrians  Are  Saved  From  Annihilation 


SECTION  13- 1914  < 


Rossian  Forrex,  l..'>00,000 


Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Generalissimo 
Gen.  Y«nushk«Yiteh»  Chiaf-of-Staff 

First  Army  Groiqi 

Gen.  IvanotT 

Gen.  Kwprls 

Gen.  Plchvc 
Seeood  Army  Group 

Gen.  Riui.sky 

Third  Army  Group 
Gen.  Brusiloff 
Gen.  Dmitrieff 

WHILE  Russia  with  her  right  arm 
was  holding-  Germany  at  bay  on  the 
East  Prussian  front,  with  her  left 
arm  she  was  smiting  Austria  hip  and  thigh 
in  Galida  and  in  Poland.  Austria  was  in 
fact  brought  quickly  to  her  knees,  gasping  for 
breath,  and,  but  for  the  timely  assistance  of 
Germany,  she  must  then  have  succumbed. 

As  early  as  July  24,  a  week  at  least  before 
any  declaration  <k  war  was  uttered,  Austria 
had  begun  the  secret  mobilization  of  her 
armies,  expecting  to  gain  an  unfair  advan- 
tage in  the  war,  which  l)oth  she  and  Germany 
were  determined  to  provoke. 

By  the  method  of  conscription  she  had 
hoped  to  raise  an  army  of  2,000,000  soldiers, 
before  the  Russian  forces  could  be  mustered. 

This  plan,  however,  had  hoen  frustrated 
in  part  by  the  widespread  rebellion  of  the 
Austrian  Slavs,  a  subject  people  comprising 
one-half  the  entire  population  of  the  Empire, 
and  whose  sympathies  were  wholly  with  their 
Russian  brethren.  Slavic  outbreaks  took 
place  in  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  other 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  while  in  Herzego- 


Anstro-HunRarian  Forces*,  1.20fl,(HIO 

Archduke  Frederick,  Generaliasimo 
Gen.  Hoetxendorf,  Chief -of -Staff 

First  Army  Groiqt 
Gen.  Dank! 

Second  Anny  Group 
Gen.  Au<Tenberg- 

Third  Army  Group 
Archduke  Joseph 

German  Army,  500.000 

Gen.  von  Ilindcnberg:,  Commander-in-Chief 

vina  several  government  ofildals  were 

sassinated. 

In  repressing  this  rebellion,  Austria 
adopted  stern  measures  of  reprisal,  blavic 
societies  were  dissolved*  hostile  newspapers 
suppressed,  Slav  leaders  imprisoned,  and  all 
men  up  to  fifty  years  of  age  drafted  for  the 
war. 

As  the  mobilization  proceeded,  the  Slav 
regiments  were  kept  separate  from  the  Teu- 
tonic units,  to  prevmt  any  possible  contami- 
nation of  the  Huns,  yet  in  despite  of  these 
precautionary  measures,  the  Siavs  continued 
to  mutiny. 

The  rebellion  spread  into  Poland  and  Bo- 
hemia, endangering  the  entire  mobilization, 

but  finally,  on  August  6,  Austria  had  suc- 
ceeded in  mobilizing  throe  larpre  armies  com- 
prising: 1,2(K),0(K)  unwilling  troops.  These 
forces  were  directed  by  the  supreme  com- 
mander, Archduke  Frederick. 

Russia,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  success- 
ful beyond  all  expectations  in  her  first  mo- 
bilization. Instead  of  requiring  six  weeks, 
as  had  been  predicted,  to  complete  her  first 
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mubilization,  Russia  in  ten  days  had  suc- 
ceeded in  conoentratiiig  450,000  tndned 
troops  on  the  Baltic  ^ntier»  while  800,000 

other  troops  were  assembled  on  the  strategic 
line  between  Ivanjirorod  and  IJrest-Litovsk.  A 
fortnight  later,  Ilu.ssia  had  drawn  l,7()()/)()0 
first  line  troops  into  the  area  of  battle  and  in 
addition  2,400,000  reservists  were  rallying  to 
the  Czar's  standards.  We  have  traced  al- 
ready  the  movements  of  Russia's  Baltic 
annies  throughout  the  disastrous  campaign 
in  East  Prussia;  now  we  shall  portray  the 
triumphant  march  of  the  three  main  Russian 
armies  through  Austrian  Galicia. 

Strat^c  Plana  Compared 

The  Austrians,  whose  first  mobilization 
had  been  completed  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
Russians,  were  the  earliest  to  put  their  arm- 
ies in  motion.  They  had  concentrated  in 
eastern  Galicia,  just  south  of  the  Russian 
Poland  salient,  three  groups  of  Austrian 
armies  under  the  command  respectively  of 
Gen.  Dankl,  Gen.  Auilenberg,  and  Archduke 
Joseph. 

These  generals*  having  foreseen  the  inevit- 
ability of  a  Russian  invasion  of  Galida, 
thought  to  forestall  it  by  carryiiif^-  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country,  l)ef()io  ponderous 
Russia  could  get  her  armies  underway. 

The  Austrian  strategic  plans  embraced 
three  concurrent  movements.  One  army 
group,  in  command  of  Gen.  Dankl,  was  to 
cross  the  Polish  frontier  and  advance  on 
Warsaw  hy  way  of  Lublin,  with  the  pui*pose 
of  keeping  tlie  Russians  so  busily  engaged 
in  defending  the  Polish  capital,  that  they 
would  ftid  it  impossible  to  attempt  the  in- 
vasion of  Galicia. 

A  second  Austrian  army,  under  command 
of  Archduke  Joseph,  was  to  guard  Dankl's 
left  flank  and  at  the  same  time  occupy  that 
part  of  Poland  lying  west  of  the  Vistula. 

A  third  Austrian  army  group,  under  Gen. 
Auffenberg,  with  its  base  resting-  on  T>em- 
berjr,  was  assijrnod  to  protect  Dankl's  i  i;dit 
ilank,  and  at  the  same  time  extend  eastward 
across  the  entire  northern  frontier  of  Galicia. 
We  shall  hare  anticipate  the  march  of 
events,  by  reveal  injr  that  the  far  abler  Rus- 
sian strateo-ists  had  di\nned  the  purpose  of 
the  Austrian  generals,  from  the  beidnning 


of  the  offensive,  and  adopted  measures  to  cir- 
cumvent tibem. 
There  were  three  Russian  army  groups 

assembled  at  this  time  on  the  strategic  line 

east  of  Warsaw,  under  the  command  respec- 
tively of  Gen.  Ivanoif,  Gen.  Russky,  and  Gen. 
Brusiloff. 

To  Ivanofrs  group  was  intrusted  the  de- 
fense of  the  Polish  salient,  and  particularly 
the  wide  gap  near  Lublin  through  which 
Dankl's  Austrian  army  hoped  to  penetrate  on 
its  march  to  Warsaw. 

Only  an  inconsiderable  body  of  Russian 
troops  had  been  posted  on  the  Polish  frontier, 
since  it  did  not  comport  with  the  Russian 
strategic  plans  to  offer  immediate  battle  to 
Dankl. 

Instead,  it  was  IvanofPs  purpose  to  fall 
back  from  the  border,  drawing  Dankl  as  far 
as  possible  from  his  base,  and  out  of  toudi 

witii  Auffenberg's  army  on  the  right.  At  the 
proper  time,  a  Prussian  wedge  would  be 
driven  in  between  Dankl  and  Auirenl>erg's 
armies,  their  flanks  rolled  back  and  both 
Austrian  annies  destroyed. 

In  this  double  flanking  movement,  the 
Russian  army  groups,  commanded  by  Russky 
and  Brusiloff,  were  to  co-opei'ate.  Brusiloff 
was  to  cross  the  Galician  border  southeast  of 
Lesnberg  and  turn  Auffenberg's  rig^t  flank. 
Russky  at  the  same  time  was  to  cross  the 
Galician  frontier,  northeast  of  Lemberg,  and 
break  throuirh  the  Austrian  line  at  the  point 
where  the  wings  of  Dankl's  and  Autfenberg's 
armies  joined,  roll  Aulfenberg's  left  flank  on 
Lemberg,  and  then,  with  his  main  army  force 
Dank'Ps  right  wing  back  into  the  morasses 
of  Poland.  All  these  strategic  movements 
were  successfully  carried  out.  Let  us  now 
study  them  in  detail. 

Dankl  FsDs  Into  tiie  Russian  Tnp 

General  Dankl's  Austrian  armies  had 

crossed  the  Polish  frontier  on  August  10,  de- 
ploying on  the  right  bank  of  the  middle  Vis- 
tula. Pursuant  to  thoir  instructions,  the 
liussian  border  troops  fell  back.  Advancing 
unmolested,  the  Austrians  occupied  Kielce 
and  ottier  nearby  towns.  The  Russians  con- 
tinued to  retreat  northward  before  the  Aus- 
trian hordes.  All  unaware  that  ho  was  being 
led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  Dankl  was 
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permitted  to  win  an  easy  victory  at  Kiasnik 
on  August  26.  From  Krmnik,  the  Austrians 
preaoed  forward  to  wittiin  ten  miles  of  the 
Lublin  gap.  Here  their  advance  was  de- 
finitely stopped  by  Ivanoff's  main  armies, 
commanded  by  Generals  Ewerts  and  Plehve, 
and  spread  out  on  a  front  of  40  miles.  Hav- 
ing drawn  Dankl  into  their  trap,  the  Rua- 
aian  generals  proceeded  to  close  it  The 
honor  of  springing  the  trap  fell  to  Gen. 
Russky. 

Russky's  Russian  army,  on  September  17, 
crossed  the  Gaiician  border,  on  a  40-mile 
front,  betweo)  Brody  and  Sokal,  to  tiie  north- 
east of  Lemberg.  Striking  hard  at  the  Aus- 
trian line,  he  broke  through  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  Dankl's  and  Auffenberjj's  armies. 
Then,  with  his  left  and  center,  he  rolled  back 
Auffenberg's  flank  toward  Lemberg,  while 
with  his  right  he  turned  Dankl's  flank,  forc- 
ingr  the  latter  to  flee  westward  and  take 
refujre  in  the  swamps  near  Cilgaroj  and  Tar- 
nograd.  Thus,  in  the  tw  inkling  of  an  eye, 
both  the  Austrian  armies  had  been  completely 
isolated  and  could  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Meonwhile,  Gen.  Brusiloff  s  Russian  anny 
group  had  crossed  the  Gaiician  border  to  the 
southeast  of  Lemberg  and  attacked  Auffen- 
berg's riglit  Hank.  A  three  days'  battle  en- 
sued at  Tamopol,  ending  in  its  capture  by 
the  Russians  on  the  27th.  Retreating  south- 
ward and  fighting  stubbornly,  the  Austrians 
entrenched  at  Brezezany.  Russky  took  this 
city  by  direct  assault,  the  Austrians  retreat- 
ing in  good  order. 

The  two  Russian  armies  by  this  time  had 
established  connections,  and  were  stretched 
out  on  a  battle  line  some  200  miles  long,  in 
the  form  of  an  arc,  extending  from  west  of 
the  Vistula  to  the  Gnila  Lipa  River. 

AufTenberg,  reinforced  by  the  greater  part 
of  Aichduke  Joseph's  reserve  army,  fell  back 
to  a  strong  and  carefully  prepared  trench 
position,  before  Lemberg  on  a  70-mile  front, 
extending  from  Busk  in  the  north  to  Halicz 
in  the  south.  Here  was  fought  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  war. 

General  BrusilolT's  Russian  army,  after 
forcing  the  cross  of  the  Zlota  Lipa  on  August 
28,  made  a  wide  detour,  as  far  south  as  the 
Dniester,  flanking  Auffenberg  and  furiously 
assaulting  his  right  wing,  near  Halicz,  on 


August  30.  The  Austrian  line  was  pierced 
on  the  following  day,  the  entire  right  wing 
giving  way. 

In  their  retreat,  the  Austrians  attempted  to 
make  a  stand  at  Rotszonne,  but  the  Russian 
guns  blew  tlie  town  into  fragments.  The 
Austrian  retreat  on  tlie  riglit  became  a  rout. 
Guns»  transport  and  all  impedimenta  were 
abandoned  in  the  wild  flin^t.  Many  thou- 
sand Austrians  were  killed  and  more  were 
captured. 

Meanwhile,  Russky's  army  had  been  clos- 
ing in  on  Auffenberg's  left  wing.  For^days 
violent  fighting  had  occurred.  Every  inch  of 
ground  was  contested.  There  were  many 
desperate  bayonet  charges,  and  much  man- 
to-man  fighting.  Positions  were  taken  and 
retaken  many  times.  The  whole  terrain  was 
literally  plowed  up  with  shell  Are.  The  losses 
on  botti  sides  were  oiormous.  Finally,  on 
September  1,  the  Austrian  line  was  breached 
and  gradually  began  to  give  way. 

Lenberg  Captured  with  120,000  Prisoners 

Lemberg  itself  was  stormed  at  2.30  on  the 
morning  of  September  L  The  Austrians  had 
attempted  to  re-form  their  line,  but  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  repeated  artillery 
and  ciivalry  attacks.  Both  their  flanks  had 
wilted,  their  center  was  being  pounded  hard, 
and  the  Russians  had  begun  an  encircling 
movement,  intending  to  surround  and  cap- 
ture the  army  oitire. 

It  was  necessary  at  once  to  evacuate  Lem- 
berg if  the  remnants  of  the  army  were  to  be 
saved.  As  the  final  retreat  of  Auffenberg's 
main  forces  began,  he  threw  out  a  rear  guard 
screen  of  Sla^  and  Hungarian  troops  to  hold 
the  Russians  in  chedc. 

The  Russians  countered  by  pouring  a  ter- 
rific artillery  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  ad- 
vancirig  Slavs  and  upon  the  retreating  Aus- 
trian army.  Under  this  rain  of  projectiles, 
the.  Austrian  ranks  broke  in  wild  disorder. 
Abandoning  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores, 
Aufi'enberg's  army  retired  piecij^itately. 

Lemberg  being  left  undefended,  the  Rus- 
sians entered  the  city  on  September  3,  being 
hailed  as  deliverers  by  the  200,000  Slav  in- 
habitants. With  the  capture  of  the  fortress, 
120,000  prisoners,  200  cannon,  and  enormous 
stores  of  war  material  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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tiiA  Rmwians.  This  great  victory,  cdndding 
as  it  did  with  Saroaonotra  defeat  at  Tannen- 
hesrg,  filled  the  Russians  witii  elation. 

Dankl  Betraata  to  the  San  Rim 

Whiia  Auffenberg'a  army  was  being  de- 
stroyed before  Lemberg,  Dankl'a  Austrian 
army  also  was  facing  a  critical  aituatimi  in 

the  swampy  country  about  Bilgarej  and  Tar- 
nograd,  where  it  had  been  isolated.  In  his 
desperation,  Dankl  attempted  to  break 
through  the  Russian  wall  between  Lublin  and 
Kholm.  The  Tenth  Corps  led  the  assault 
against  hano'l's  Russian  line,  but  they  could 
not  break  through.  The  llussians,  by  mass- 
ing their  chief  strength  against  Dankl's  left 
wing,  and  threatening  his  devdopment,  com- 
pdled  the  retirement  of  his  entire  army. 

Attacked  on  his  entire  front  and  right  flank 
from  Tomaszon  to  Tamograd,  Dankl  hastily 
retreated  toward  the  San  River,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Vistula.  Two  heavy  rear 
guards,  to  north  and  east,  were  left  to  hold 
back  the  oncoming  Russians,  while  the  main 
body  and  the  baggage  were  crossing  the  river 
on  September  12. 

But  even  f^o  strong  a  defen.sive  position  as 
the  swampy  valley  of  the  Hun  could  not  with- 
stand the  impetuous  advance  of  the  Russians. 
Wading  the  river  in  water  up  to  their  necks, 
the  Russians  fairly  leaped  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  retreating  Austrians,  taking  30,000 
prisoners.  Meantime  the  Russian  artillery 
waa  shelling  the  bridges  which  the  main  body 
of  the  Austrians  were  crossing  in  solid 
masses. 

Besides  tlie  thousands  killed  by  shell  fire, 
hundreds  of  Austrians  were  forced  into  the 
water  and  drowned.  With  tlie  remnant  of 
his  army  Dankl  managed  to  escape  to  a  posi- 
tion of  safety  on  the  line  of  the  Wistoka 
River,  which  he  readied  on  Septonber  23. 

Bstde  of  RawaFRnska 

Ayiiiii  the  defeat  of  Aull  inberg's  army  be- 
fore Lonborg,  the  survivors  had  retreated 
and  formed  a  junction  with  a  newly  formed 

Fourth  Austrian  army.  The  united  forces 
occupied  a  well  fortified  lino,  60  miles  long, 
based  on  Grodek  in  the  south  and  Rawa- 
Ruaka  in  the  north,  and  with  excellent  rail- 
road facilities  in  their  rear. 


The  Russians  attsdiad  the  Austrims  at 
Grodek  on  September  8,  taking  many  pris- 
oners and  doubling  the  entire  line  back  on 
itself  at  a  sharp  angle  at  Rawa-Ruska.  Here 
a  terrific  eight-day  battle  was  fought,  with 
300,000  men  engaged  on  a  six-mile  front. 
Hie  Russians  oonooitrated  their  attadc  on 
the  ver>'  apex  of  the  Austrian  angle,  atop  the 
bluffs  at  the  edge  of  a  ten-acre  field. 

Eight  successive  assaults  were  repulsed  by 
the  Austrians.  Some  positions,  before  being 
finally  evacuated,  were  taken  and  surren- 
dered several  times.  The  anniea,  each  in 
turn,  wovAd  retreat  a  short  distance,  re-fcnrm 
and  renew  the  offensive. 

At  one  point  the  Austrian  position  wa."  so 
delugetl  with  shrapnel  that  the  ground  was 
covered  by  dead,  but  the  Austrians  held  on 
tenaciously.  Day  by  day  they  gradually 
yielded  ground,  until  at  length  they  made 
their  last  stand  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  de- 
fending Kawa-Ruska. 

Here  the  Russians  brought  into  play  their 
huge  howitzers,  crumbling  up  the  Austrian 
defences.  Then  th^  stormed  the  hill,  expdl- 
innf  the  Austrians  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
By  ni^rhtfall,  the  Austrian  center  was  broken 
and  the  Russians  were  dropping  shells  into 
the  outskirts  of  Rawa-Ruska.  The  town  was 
hastily  abandoned  by  the  Austrians,  who  re- 
treated toward  the  San  Biver,  some  70  miles 
west  of  Lemberg. 

Anrtria  Loses  mOOO  Killed,  100,000  PrisiMicn 

The  Austrians  were  by  this  time  scattered 
in  flight  Since  the  Galidan  oompaign  opened 

they  had  lost  250,000  in  casualties,  besides 
12' I. <>()()  prisoners.  Two  of  their  armies  had 
been  partially  destroyed.  They  had  resigned 
most  of  Galicia,  including  the  great  oil  wells 
of  Lemberg;  had  surrendered  half  their  Ga^ 
lician  nmiies  and  vast  quantities  of  war 
supplies. 

The  lUissians,  in  quick  succession,  had  oc- 
cupied neiirly  all  the  important  cities  and 
fortresses — ^Lemberg,  Brody,  Busk,  Tamo- 
pol,  Brzenany.    The  remnanta  of  Danld's 

army  had  been  driven  to  the  line  of  tile  Wia- 

loka.  The  Cos.sack  cavalry  forces  were  ap- 
proachiiitr  a!)  the  Carpathian  passes  which 
lead  into  Hungary.  Przemysl  and  Joroslav 
alone  held  out. 
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The  Capture  of  Jaroslav 

The  remnants  of  the  three  Austrian  arm- 
ies, after  their  several  retreats  from  J^-em- 
berg;  Rawa-Rvska,  and  Kalicz,  escaped  to  a 
prepared  position  of  great  strength  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  San  River.  There  ihey 
were  joined  by  three  German  corps. 

The  new  battle  area,  extending  32  miles 
east  and  16  miles  north,  was  enclosed  by  the 
doiible  turn  of  the  San  and  its  ccmfluent,  the 
Vialok.  The  comer  points  of  the  rectangle 
were  protected  on  the  north  by  the  fortresses 
of  Rozozoff  and  Dynow,  on  the  south  by  the 
fortresses  of  Przemysl  and  Jaroslav.  A  light 
railway,  built  so!dy  for  strategic  purposes, 
ran  parallel  with  the  left  bank  of  the  San 
almost  to  its  confluence  with  the  Vistula. 

The  Austrians  had  spent  enonnous  sums 
to  make  this  position  impregnable.  More- 
over, as  they  crossed  the  San,  they  destroyed 
most  of  the  bridges  behind  thon.  But  the 
Russians,  in  swift  pursuit,  were  not  to  be 
balked  of  their  prey.  By  a  brilliant  stroke 
they  seized  the  bridge  at  KrzesKOV,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Tarnogrod. 

The  Russians,  on  Septencber  20,  began  the 
bombardment  of  Jaroslav.  After  three  days 
of  incessant  shell  fire,  the  powerful  fortress 
was  evacuated,  the  city  itself  being  then  in 
flames.  With  the  surrender  of  Jaroslav,  the 
Austrians  were  forced  to  abandon  the  line 
of  tlie  San  River  and  the  railroad  from  CSrar 
cow  to  Przemysl. 

There  remained  for  the  Russians  to  cap- 
ture first  Przemysl  and  then  Cracow  on  the 
Gcmian  frontier.  Once  Przemysl  had  fallen, 
the  Russian  Hank  would  be  protected  by  the 
Carpathians,  and  the  way  to  Berlin  would  be 
reopened. 

The  Investiture  of  Przemysl  B^flm 

Przemysl,  a  powerful  fortress,  defended 
by  a  garrison  army  of  100,000,  under  com- 
mand  of  Gen.  Kuamanek,  was  surrounded  by 
the  Russians  on  Sept?mber  20,  The  bom- 
bardment opened  without  delay,  the  Austrian 
guns  answering  shot  for  shot. 

Due  to  the  treachery  or  incapacity  of  the 
Russian  War  Ministry,  the  shdis  for  the 
huge  Russian  howitzers  were  not  forthonn- 
ing,  pnd  the  smaller  field  guns  were  ineffec- 
tive in  reducing  the  fortress.  Nevertheless, 


a  vigorous  bombardment  was  kept  up  until 
October  2,  when  the  Russians  demanded  the 
surrender  of  tiie  city.  General  Kusmanek 
refused  to  discuss  surrender  until  all  powers 

of  resistance  had  been  exhausted. 

Lackin;.?  heavy  siege  guns  to  enforce  this 
demand,  Uie  Russians  repeatedly  and  reck- 
lessly stormed  the  fort  The  corpse-strewn 
ground  soon  revealed  how  costly  tiie  efforts 
had  been. 

Finally,  a  Russian  brigade  approached  the 
walls  of  the  fort  undetected  and  stormed  the 
walls.  The  garrison  retired  to  ttie  casemates, 
from  wliieii  tii«y  opened  fire  with  machine 

guns.  Undismayed,  the  Russians  stormed 
the  casemate  and  a  hand-to-hand  battle  en- 
sued, with  bayonets,  gun  butts  and  hand 
grenades. 

With  the  arrival  of  Austrian  rdnforoe- 
ments,  the  Russian  division  withdrew.  The 

Russians  then  settled  down  to  a  routine  in- 
vestment of  Piv.emysl,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  their  seige  guns. 

The  Advance  on  Cracow  Begins 

While  one  part  of  tlie  Russian  forces  was 

investing  Przemysl,  another  was  advancing 
westwai  d  toward  the  Cermnn  frontier,  driv- 
ing the  disorganized  hordes  of  Austrians 
and  Huns  before  them. 

Two  principal  objects  the  Russians  kept 
in  view.  One  of  tiiese  was  the  capture  of 
Cracow,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Ga- 
licia,  possession  of  which  would  open  the 
way  either  for  an  advance  on  Berlin  through 
Silesia  or  an  advance  on  Vienna  through  the 
Moravian  Gate.  The  other  was  to  secure  the 
passes  of  the  Carpathians,  which  would  give 
access  to  Hungary.  A  successful  conquest  of 
Hungary  bore  with  it  the  assurance  of  an 
early  peace  with  Austro-Hungary. 

On  November  11,  the  Russians  converged 
on  Cracow  from  two  directions.  One  ed- 
nmn  of  Russian  troops,  operating  out  of  Jaro* 

Slav,  occupied  Miechow  and  Dynow.  A  Rus- 
sian force  fui'ther  south  seized  Li.sko.  P)Ut 
on  the  following:  day  the  Russians  sustained 
a  defeat  near  Czemowitz,  capital  of  the  Aus- 
trian province  of  Bukowina. 

An  Austrian  army,  reinforced  by  German 
divisions,  crossing  the  Pruth  River,  suddenly 
attacked  the  Russian  right  wing,  inflictinx 
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heavy  loases.  On  the  same  day  another  body 
of  Ruasian  forees  in  the  Stryj  valley  was 
surprised  by  Austrian  cavalry  and  j»ut  to 

rout. 

In  central  Galicia  the  Russian  advance 
was  successful.  The  Austrians  in  that  sec- 
tion were  for  the  most  part  driven  west  <rf  the 
Dunajec  River,  alongr  the  front  ftom  Tamow 
to  the  Vistula. 

As  the  Russian  advance  toward  Cracow 
proceeded,  the  Austrian  resistance  stiffened. 
On  November  20,  the  Russians  on  the  north 
had  reached  the  outer  line  of  Cracow's  de- 
foices.  Meanwhile,  the  Russian  cavalry  were 
pushing  forward  into  the  passes  of  the  Car- 
pathians. 

Alarmed  at  the  encroachments  of  the  Rus- 
sians, Germany  rushed  an  army  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Austrians.  By  December  6, 
the  safety  of  Cracow  was  insured  by  tiie 

arrival  of  sovoral  German  corps.  The  trees 
surrounding  Cracow  were  cut  down  to  alford 
space  for  the  artillery  and  various  new  lines 
of  fortifications  and  wire  entanglements  were 
arranged. 

South  of  Cracow  the  Austro-German  forces 
attempted  to  turn  the  Russian  right  wing, 
after  destroying  the  bridge  o\er  the  Dunajec 
and  occupying  the  heights  on  the  left  bank 
of  tiie  river.  The  dauntless  Russians»  how- 
ever, in  the  face  of  sustained  artilleiy  fire, 
crossed  the  Dunajec  tliroujrh  icy  water  up  to 
their  necks  and  by  vigorous  assault  captured 
the  heights.  On  the  following  day  the 
Austro-Germans  made  a  stand  on  a  fifty-mile 
front  extending  from  Widicska  south  to  the 
Dunajec.  Th^  w&ce  defeated  with  heavy 
losses,  losing  many  prisoners  and  guns. 

In  West  Galicia  events  during  the  next  few 
days  favored  the  combined  armies  of  Austria- 
Germany.  The  south  wing  of  the  Russian 
army  waa  defeated  at  limanovo  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  At  the  same  time  a  third 
incursion  of  the  German  forces  into  Galicia 
was  arrested  by  Gen.  Dmitrieli's  anny  on 
the  very  border  of  the  province,  although  they 
had  <a'ossed  the  Carpathians  on  a  wide  fhmt 
between  Widiczka  and  the  headwater  of  the 
San  River. 

During  the  same  week,  the  garrison  at 
Przemysl,  which  was  tlireatencd  with  starva- 
tion, attempted  to  lift  the  siege  by  making  a 


series  of  sorties,  but  each  time  were  driven 
back  with  heavy  losses. 

German  Army  Repulses  the  Russians 

Germany  had  been  steadily  pouring  her 
troops  into  Galicia,  through  the  Dukia  Pass, 
and  now  had  an  army  of  50(),0()()  trained 
soldiers  assisting  the  Austrians.  In  addition, 
Hindenberg  had  launched  his  great  offensive 
toward  Warsaw,  elsewhere  described.  The 
Russian  raiding  forces  which  had  crossed  the 
passes  into  Hungary  were  now  compelled  to 
withdraw. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Germans,  the  Rus- 
sian offensive  against  Cracow  was  diedced. 

Gen.  Ivanoff's  Ai-my  was  forced  back  70 

miles  north  of  Cracow,  compelling  in  turn 
the  retirement  <>f  Dniitric'frs  forces  from  the 
Dunajec  to  the  Biala  River. 

Still  farther  eastward,  the  army  of  Gen. 
Brusiloff  was  holding  its  own  against  tiie 

Austrian  army  under  Gen.  Ermolli.  Early  in 

December  Ermolli  tried  to  put  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  armies  of  Brusiloff  and  Dmitrieff, 
but  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  30,000 
prisoners. 

Meanwhile  Hindenberg,  in  liie  Polish  tri- 
angle, had  forced  back  the  central  Russian 
armies.  In  Galicia,  the  combined  Austro- 
German  forces  had  closed  the  Silesian  Gate 
into  Germany,  and  saved  Cracow  from 
capture. 

New  Russian  Offensive  in  the  CarpiUliiaiis 

On  Christmas  day,  1914,  the  Russian  Gen- 
era!  Staff  launched  a  new  offensive,  this  time 
among  the  mountain  spurs  of  the  Carpath- 
ians. Though  outnumbered  and  outgunned 
by  the  Austro-German  forces,  the  Russians 
advanced  confklently  on  the  Dukla  Pass,  the 
historic  road  into  Hungary  from  the  east 
Two  Russian  infantry  regiments,  under  a 
murderous  fire,  waded  waist  deep  in  the  icy 
water  of  the  Jasiolka  River,  charged  the  Aus- 
trian line,  and  took  many  prisoners. 

South  of  the  Vistula,  the  Russians  swept 
the  Biecz  front  of  all  the  Austrian  forces, 

taking  15,000  prisoners.  The  upper  reaches 
of  the  Vistula  were  similarly  cleared.  In 
western  Galicia,  the  Russians  drove  the 
enemy  before  them  like  sheep. 
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The  year  1914  dosed  on  the  Gahcian  front, 
with  the  Russian  troops  everywhere  suocess- 
tvl,  and  aiming  at  the  six  passes  over  the 
Carpathians. 

RnssiaB  Ministar  of  War  a  Proved  Traitor 

As  a  result  of  disclosures  made  during 
these  opening  campaigns.  Gen.  Sukhomlinoff , 

the  Russian  Minister  of  War,  was  tried  for 

treason  in  September,  191!. 

It  was  proved  at  his  trial  that,  for  German 
gold,  he  had  connived  at  sending  Russian 
troops  to  their  death  in  Galicia  without  nec- 
essary military  supplies.  It  was  also  proved 
that  he  had  received  German  money  as  a 
reward  for  holdinjf  up  at  Archangel*  larj^e 
stores  of  ammunition  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  army  by  Russia's  allies.   The  loss  of 


this  ammunition  cost  tens  of  thousands  of 
Russian  lives. 

In  spite  of  his  colossal  crimes,  this  arch- 
traitor  was  merely  sentenced  to  life  impris^ 

onment,  though  scores  of  loyal  soldiers  were 
being  put  to  death  daily  for  slight  infrac- 
tions  of  the  mihtary  code. 

St  PMenbuiff'a  Name  Changed  to  Fetrogiad 

About  this  lime,  Czar  Nicholas,  by  Im- 
perial Decree,  ordained  lliat  tlie  name  of  the 
capital  dty»  St.  Petersburg,  which  smacked 
of  the  German,  should  be  changed  to  Petro- 
grad,  a  wholly  Slavic  word.  If  at  the  same 
time  he  had  banished  the  vicious  German 
court  clique  from  Petrograd,  he  might  have 
saved  his  Empire. 
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Germans  Sustain  Two  Colossal  Defeats  in  Russian  Poland 

Russians  Repel  Hindenberp's  Two  Invasions  While  Fighting  Austrians  in  Galicia 
Treachery  of  a  Russian  General  Saves  German  Army  from  Annihilation 
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Russian  Forces,  2,000,000 

Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Generalissimo 

Gon.  Ru.ssky 

Gen.  Bru.siloff 

Gen.  Dmitricff 

Gen.  Plehve 

Gen.  Ewerts 

Gen.  Rennenkampf 

Gen.  Sehiedetnan  (Warsaw  Garrlsoa) 

Axtillery  aunmed  by  Japanese  gamian 

GCB.  GmAo  (Cavalry) 


THE  year  1914  closed  on  the  Eastern 
front  with  two  colossal  defeats  of  the 
combined  German  and  Austrian  armies, 

under  the  supreme  command  of  Field  Mar> 
shal  von  Hindenberpr,  by  Russian  forces  of 
lesser  strength,  commanded  by  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas.  For  two  months  or  more,  nearly 
5,000,000  men  were  engaged  in  mutual 
siau^ter  on  a  battle  line  extending  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  the  Carpathian.^. 

The  Cernian.s,  arrogant  and  boastful,  had 
expected  an  early  victorj-.  I  li. stead,  they 
barely  escaped  annihilation.  W  c  i  e  it  not  for 
the  treachery  of  a  Russian  general  of  Ger- 
man  birth — the  same  Rennenkampf  who  had 
betrayed  Gen.  Samsonoff  at  Tannenberg:  and 
afterward  abandoned  his  retreating  troops — 


Germaii'Aiistrian  Forces,  2,500,600 

Fidd  Marshal  von  Hiwdenbegg 

Gen.  vnn  T.u'londorf,  Chief -of -Staff 

(Ion.  Mackenscn 
Gen.  von  Morpcn 
Gen.  von  Linsingen 
Gen.  von  Below 
Archduke  Eugene 
Archduke  Joseph 
Gen.  Sehtttiert 
Gen.  Danid 

Gen.  K  us  man  ok 
Gen.  Boehm-Hnnolli 

the  principal  German  army  mu.st  surely  have 
been  captured  entire.  These  defeats  at  the 
hands  of  tiie  despised  Slavs  proved  as  galling 
to  Teutonic  pride  as  their  more  spectacular 
failure  in  the  Battle  of  tho  Marne. 

In  September,  when  tho  Russians  were 
overrunning  all  Galicia,  after  dispersing 
the  Austrian  armies  and  advancing  almost 
to  the  walls  of  Cracow,  Germany  took  fright. 
If  Cracow  should  fall,  not  only  would  the  road 
to  Berlin  be  open  to  an  invading  army,  but 
tho  collapse  of  the  Austrian  ai-niios  might  r»» 
suit  in  Austria  suing  for  a  separate  peace. 

"Mumofver,  the  Russians,  in  occupying  Ga- 
licia, had  seized  the  great  petroleum 
near  Lemberg,  the  sole  romainln^r  source  of 
Germaoy'a  supply  .of  oil.   If  she  hoped  to 
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win  the  war,  Germany  must  regain  those  oil 
wells.  Still  another  motive  which  actuated 
Germany  in  planning  the  invasion  of  Poland, 

was  the  necessity  of  winning  a  decisive  vic- 
tory before  the  year  clo.sod  in  order  to  im- 
press the  Tui-ks,  whoso  alliance  was  jrreatly 
desired,  but  who  were  still  holding'  aloof. 

The  general  military  conditions  favored  a 
vigorous  Gennan  offensive  in  the  eastern 
theater'of  war.  On  the  Western  front,  where 

the  recent  CciT.^an  assaults  on  Ypres  had 
failed,  a  stalemate  was  seen  to  bo  inevitable. 
The  canipaijrn  on  that  fiont  was  settling 
down  to  trench  warfare,  enabling  Germany 
to  transfer  many  army  corps  eastward  to 
assist  Austria  in  her  distress  and  possibly 
overwhelm  Russia. 

Hindenberg  Given  Supreme  Command 

General  Paul  von  Hindenborg,  who  in 
August  had  annihilated  one  Russian  army  at 
Tannenberg,  only  to  meet  with  humiliating 
defeat  at  Augustowa  three  weeks  later,  was 
detached  fh>m  the  Baltic  front  and  given  su- 
prone  conunand  of  ail  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian foi'ces  in  the  eastern  theater  of  war. 
His  chief  of  staff  was  den.  von  Ludendorf, 
the  ablest  of  Ccrnian  strategists. 

Witli  half  a  million  fresh  troops  at  his 
disposal,  to  reinforce  2,000,000  German  and 
Austrian  soldiers  already  in  the  field,  Hin- 
denberg  was  ready  in  early  October  to  begin 
his  offensive.  Knowin;^  that  the  Russian 
center  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the 
simultaneous  advance  of  Russian  armies  into 
East  Prussia  on  the  north  and  Galida  in  the 
south,  and  that  Warsaw  was  defended  by  a 
very  slim  garrison,  he  resolved  upon  a  dt)uble 
invasion  of  lUissian  Poland,  with  Warsaw  as 
the  chief  objective. 

One  group  of  German  armies  was  ordered 
to  cut  the  Polish  salient  from  the  northwest, 
while  an  Austrian  group  of  armies  was  in- 
vading Poland  fi-oni  the  southwest.  These 
armies,  after  I'orminjr  a  junction,  were  then 
to  advance  to  the  capture  of  Warsaw.  Their 
combined  strength,  Hindenberg  bdieved,  was 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  any  force  which  the 
Russians  might  assemble.  Once  in  posses- 
sion of  Warsaw^,  Hindenberg  would  control 
the  Russian  military  base,  and  from  that 


position  in  the  spring  he  could  proceed  to  the 
further  conquest  of  Russia. 

Germans  Cross  the  Carpathians 

Befori;  launching:  bis  direct  drive  on  War- 
saw, Hindenberg  had  despatched  500,000 
German  troops  across  fhe.O^a  Faas  of  tbe 
Carpathians  into  Galida,  to  save  the  shat- 
tered Austriai^  armies  from  total  destruction 
and  defend  Cracow,  the  capitol  of  Poland, 
from  threatened  assault. 

ITnitinv^  with  the  scattered  units  of  the 
Austrian  army,  the  Germans  counter-attacked 
the  Ruflsiana,  holding  them  in  dieck  70  miles 
from  Cracow,  and  compelling  the  evacuation 
of  .Taroslav  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Pi'zemysl. 

German  Army  Cmdied  at  Kovno 

With  his  right  flank  thu^  protected  by  the 

Carpathians,  Hindenberg  took,  steps  to  se- 
cure his  left  dank  before  marching  on  War- 
saw. Knowing  that  Gen.  Russky's  Russian 
army  was  disposd  along  the  Niemen  River  in 
a  position  equally  favorable  for  a  flanking 
movement  around  the  Gennan  left,  or  for  a 
quick  advance  to  the  relief  of  Warsaw,  G^ 
Hindenberg  ordered  his  Baltic  army  to  ad- 
vance to  the  Nieiiu'ii  and  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween Russky's  army  and  Warsaw. 

General  Schubert  was  assigned  the  task  of 
turning  Gen.  Russky's  flank.  Instead  of  ac- 
complishing his  punwsc,  Schubert's  group  of 
armies  wa.**  crushingly  defeated  at  Kovno, 
Grodno,  and  Ossowiec.  The  German  army, 
outflanked  at  both  aids,  was  pushed  back  in 
confusion  across  the  frontier,  with  a  loss  of 
5().oon  men  and  many  guns. 

The  disaster  on  the  Xiemen  was  aggra- 
vated l)y  SchulxTt's  message  to  Hindenberg, 
describing  his  deieiit  as  a  "strategic  retreat," 
instead  of  a  panic  rout. 

The  Invasion  of  Poland 

Deceived  by  this  false  a.ssurance,  Hinden- 
Ijcrg  confidently  began  his  invasion  of  R-u.s- 
sian  Poland.  The  Teutonic  armies  advanced 
on  Warsaw  in  four  columns — one  along  the 
Thorn-Warsaw  Railroad,  a  second  along  liie 
Kali.sc- Warsaw  line,  a  third  along  the  Bres- 
lin-l^adom-Ivanjjfjrod  Railroad,  and  a  fourth 
from  Cracow  in  the  same  direction* 
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As  the  r.erman  steam  roller  advanced,  the 
force  of  Russians  within  the  Polish  triangle 
retreated  slowly  toward  their  base  on  the 
Vistula.  The  Germans  in  turn  occupied  Lodz, 
Radom,  and  all  the  other  important  cities 
and  towns  in  the  triangle,  meanwhile  repair- 
ing^ the  railroad  bridges  destroyed  by  the  re- 
ti-eatin<?  Kussians. 

By  October  5,  the  German  columns  in  the 
norUi  had  advanced  almost  to  tiie  gates  of 
Ivangorod,  idiile  the  Austrians  f urtJier  south 
had  reached  the  Vistula  between  the  Galidan 
border  and  Ivangorod. 

Torrential  rains  were  now  falling,  convert- 
ing the  roads  into  quagmires.  Horses  sank 
up  to  their  flanks  and  wagons  up  to  their 
axles  in  the  deep  mud.  In  this  emergency, 
pri'cat  stretches  of  forest  were  cut  down  and 
felled  trunks  used  to  make  corduroy  roads. 
In  the  soggier  places,  artillery  causeways 
were  built,  but  these  were  soon  blown  to 
pieces  by  the  Russian  shells. 

Warsaw  In  Danger 

As  the  Germans  drew  closer  to  Warsaw 
and  the  thunder  of  their  cannon  could  be 
heard,  panic  seized  the  inhabitants.  Of  its 
million  citizens  all  who  could  flee  the  capital 
did  so.  Warsaw's  main  defenses  consisted  of 
twenty  detached  forts,  whose  batteries  were 
manned  by  Japanese  jrunners,  and  a  garri- 
son of  120,000  Siberian  troops  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Schiedeman. 

On  October  13,  when  the  Germans  had  oc- 
cupied the  towns  of  Blondie  and  Prusskow, 
some  ten  miles  from  Warsaw,  the  jrarrison 
marched  foi-th  to  jrive  battle  to  the  invaders. 
Though  outnumbered  two  to  one,  the  Rus- 
sians, in  a  two  days'  battle,  compelled  the 
Germans  to  retreat.  Reinforced,  the  Ga^ 
mans  regained  possession  of  the  lost  territory 
on  the  16th. 

Meanwhile,  .squadi'oiis  of  Gorman  airplanes 
were  bombing  Warsaw  incessantly,  day  and 
nis^t,  killing  and  wounding  hundr^  of  in- 
nocent non-combatants. '  The  buildings  shook 
with  the  detonation  of  the  hea\y  guns.  All 
foreigners  had  by  this  time  left  the  city,  but 
the  peasants  from  the  villages  round  about 
streamed  into  the  city  in  vast  numbers.  On 
the  17th  the  Gennans  were  within  sev^ 
miles  of  Warsaw;  they  had  even  crossed  the 


Vistula  some  miles  south  of  Warsaw  on  pon- 
toons. All  that  stayed  theii-  advance  was  a 
slim  remnant  of  a  division  of  Siberian  troops, 
whose  artillery  had  been  silenced  and  who 
had  been  cut  almost  to  pieces.  They  were 
virtually  in  letreat,  offering  scarcely  any  re- 
sistance. From  tlie  liudno  i-oad,  the  shat- 
tered remnants  of  other  re|?iments  were  al- 
ready streaming  back  into  Warsaw.  it 
seemed  as  if  the  city  must  capitulate  to  the 
foe. 

Just  when  despair  was  seizing  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  Germans  ceased  their  attack  and 
the  word  spread  from  lip  to  lip  that  Russian 
reinforcements  were  arriving.  An  hour 
later,  the  advance  host  of  a  Russian  army, 
which  had  marched  150  miles  from  Galida, 
through  the  mud  and  rain,  to  the  relief  of 
Warsaw,  hove  in  sight.  They  were  followed 
by  corps  on  corps  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery. 

The  Germans  Betnat  150  Milea 

Without  delay  the  Russia?!  gunners 
opened  fire  on  the  GeiTnan  front,  while  the 
Russian  cavalry  began  to  roll  up  both  the 
German  flanks.  October  21  saw^  the  Germans 
in  full  retreat  from  Warsaw.  Two  days  later 
they  were  in  rapid  flight  as  far  as  Lowics. 

On  the  28th  the  Russians  reoccupied 
Radom  and  Lodz,  vigorously  pressing  the 
pursuit  on  a  wide  front.  As  they  retreated, 
ilie  German  armies  split  in  two  columns,  one 
fleeing  westward  north  of  the  Pilitza  River, 
the  other  due  south,  with  an  interval  of  40 
miles  between  them. 

By  November  10,  the  Russians  had  not 
only  forced  the  Russians  out  of  Poland,  but 
some  of  their  detachments  had  penetrated  20 
miles  into  Prussian  territory.  Hindenberg's 
army  finally  found  protection  on  a  line  based 
on  Thorn,  Posen,  and  Breslau,  150  miles 
from  Warsaw. 

Poland  Devastited  by  tlie  Gcrmsns 

DURTNO  this  retreat  through  Poland,  Hin- 

denberg  showed  himself  a  true  Vandal  by 
destrf)ying  ever>'thing  in  his  path — railways, 
bridges,  telegraphs,  roads,  villages.  He 
found  Poland  blooming  like  a  rose;  he  left 
it  as  desolate  as  a  desert  No  such  destruc- 
tion had  visited  any  other  section  of  Europe^ 
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unless  Belgium  be  exeepted.   More  than  200 

cities  and  9000  villages  were  destroyed,  and 
7,000,001)  people  were  reduced  to  the  point  of 
stai'vation. 

Austrian  Disaster  in  Galida 

The  collapse  of  Hindenberg's  first  offen- 
sive also  spelled  disaster  to  the  Austrian 
army  in  Galicia,  commanded  by  Gen.  Dankl. 
Defeated  in  the  Battle  of  Kosiencia,  the 
Austrians  were  driven  pell  mell  back  to 
Radom.  The  entire  right  wing  of  Dankl'a 
army  was  final ly  surrounded  at  Kielce,  Octo- 
ber 28,  12,000  prisoners  being  taken  in  a 
walled  graveyard. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Dmitrielf » tiie  idol  of  Bul- 
garia, in  command  of  a  Russian  army,  had 
borne  dowoi  upon  the  Austrians  in  Galicia 
and  shut  up  two  of  their  crack  divisions 
within  the  walls  of  Pr/emysl.  All  other 
Austrian  armies  in  Galicia  that  were  able 
to  escape  had  made  their  way  in  confusion 
to  the  border. 

Hindenberg*8  Second  Drive  for  Warsaw 

Hindenberg'.s  army,  though  driven  back 
150  miles  across  the  German  border,  was 
still  intact  and  undismayed  by  defeat.  In 
mid-November,  when  Turkey's  entrance  into 
the  war  as  an  ally  of  Germany  was  assured, 
Hindenberg  decided  to  hazard  anothw  inv»> 
sion  of  Poland. 

The  military  situation  seemed  to  justify 
tills  decision.  Russia's  main  amies  ymre 
deeply  engaged  with  the  Austrians  in  Ga- 
licia ;  her  new  levies  were  turning  southward 
to  repel  the  advancing  Turks  in  Trans-Cau- 
casia ;  Warsaw  was  indifferently  defended  by 
200,000  troops,  and  exposed  to  attack  from 
tiiree  directions.  Now  was  the  time  to  strike 
a  blow  at  Warsaw  and  compel  the  withdrawal 
of  Russian  troops  from  Galicia,  where  they 
were  once  a^ain  menacing  Cracow  and  the 
historic  gate  to  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

Carefully  reorganizing  his  forces,  and  rein- 
forcing them  with  picked  Prussian  tooops, 
Hindenberg  called  to  his  aid  two  generals 
of  distinction  who  had  been  kept  in  the  back- 
ground hitherto.  General  von  Mackensen 
was  summoned  from  Danzig,  to  which  place 
he  had  been  exiled  for  too  frank  criticism  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  assigned  to  tiie  com- 


mand of  the  northern  army,  guarding  the 
eastern  approaches  to  Thorn.  Ceneral  von 
Morgen  was  placed  in  conmiand  of  the  south- 
em  army  operating  from  Halicz.  Hinden- 
berg himself  directed  a  third  reserve  army 
opmting  in  the  center. 

Russians  Again  Betrayed  in  Battle  of  Lodz 

From  his  base  on  the  Thorn  River,  Mack- 
ensen' on  November  12  crossed  the  Polish 
frontier  with  an  army  some  800,000  strong, 
supported  by  much  artillery.  Before  this 
superior  force,  Gen.  Russky's  Russian  army 
withdrew,  intending  to  fall  l)ack  on  tlie 
strong  defenses  behind  the  Bzura  River,  half 
way  to  Warsaw. 

In  their  retreat,  the  Russians  skirted  the 
city  of  Lowicz,  mo\'ing  southward  to  Stry- 
kow  and  thence  on  to  Lodz,  which  is  pro- 
tected nn  its  west  side  by  a  great  belt  of 
nearly  impassable  marshes.  In  close  pur- 
suit, Mackensen's  right  wing  quickly  scdxed 
the  western  crossings  of  the  marshes;  his 
extreme  left  moved  toward  Plock,  while  hia 
center  advanced  against  Piontek,  where  a 
heavy  causeway  had  been  engineered  for 
heavy  transport  tlirough  the  marshes. 

Two  German  corps,  100,000  strong,  in  a 
furious  assault  on  November  18,  captured 
the  causeway.  After  crossing  over,  fbiey 
split  the  Russian  line  and  rolled  up  both 
flanks.  One  liussian  wing  was  isolated 
around  Lodz,  the  other  on  a  line  running  east 
of  Bresin  to  the  Vistula. 

The  Germans,  strongly  reinforced,  at  once 
began  the  envelopment  of  the  Russian  army 
at  Lodz,  attacking  in  overwhelming  force 
and  with  great  vigor  on  the  front,  flank,  and 
rear. 

The  Russians,  though  resisting  gallantiy, 
were  on  the  verge  of  surrender  Vi^n  rein- 
forcements arrived  from  Warsaw  and  Ga^ 

licia. 

Then  was  witnessed  a  military  maneuver 
absolutely  unique  in  warfare.  While  Madc> 
ensen  was  striving  to  envelop  Russky's 
forces^  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  endeavor- 
ing to  envelop  the  enveloping  amiy. 

(leneral  Ewerts  with  one  column  of  flus- 
sian  troops  struck  hard  at  Mackensen's  left 
flank,  while  Gen.  Rennenkampf  was  closing 
in  <m  the  rig^t  flank. 
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When  the  Germans  saw  the  great  Russian 
army  closing  in  on  them,  they  fought  franti- 
cally to  cut  their  way  out  of  the  deep  salient 
Fif^tincr  at  close  quarterst  man  to  man, 
quarter  was  neither  asked  nor  sfiven.  Day 
after  day  the  terrible  conflict  ra^ed  round 
about  Lodz;  closer  and  closer  the  Ilus- 
sian  circle  was  drawn;  the  losses  on  both 
8id«a  were  appalling.  At  the  height  of  the 
battle,  fearing  capture,  one  of  the  Kaia^a 
sons  escaped  from  the  trap  in  an  airi^lane. 

The  German  army,  however,  was  allowed 
to  escape  because  of  treachery  in  the  Russian 
high  command.  General  Rennenkampf,  the 
German  commander  of  one  of  the  Rtissian 
armies — the  same  traitor  who  had  betrayed 
Samsonoff  at  Tannenberg  and  afterward  de- 
serted his  army  on  its  retreat — deliberately 
disobeyed  his  orders  to  close  in  on  the 
Germans. 

The  situation  was  as  follows:  Two  entire 
German  corps,  100,000  men,  had  been  caught 

in  a  pocket  whose  mouth  was  almost  closed. 
It  was  Rcnnonkampf's  task  to  close  that 
pocket.  Through  a  "tactical  error,"  as  he 
claimed,  Rennenkampf  permitted  the  Ger- 
man corps  to  escape  capture.  A  third  time 
he  had  proved  a  traitor  to  his  adopted  coun- 
try. For  this  supreme  act  of  treachery  Ren- 
nenkampf was  courtmartialed  and  retired  in 
disgrace. 

Bnariiint  Evacuate  Lods 

From  Flanders  and  France,  Hindenberg 

quickly  transferred  several  corps  and  much 
heavy  artillery^  to  reinforce  Mackensen, 
enabling  the  latter  to  renew  his  offensive  on 
the  Bzura  front  So  sure  was  Hindenberg  of 
victory  that  he  pnmiised  Warsaw  as  a  Christ- 
mas gift  to  the  I^iser.  Day  by  day,  for  a 
fortnight,  Mackensen  pounded  the  Russian 
line,  with  a  reckless  expenditure  of  men,  los- 
ing 11,000  in  a  single  day. 

The  German  left  wing,  meanwhile,  had 
pushed  forward  besrond  Lodz.  Ulie  posi- 
tion being  no  longer  tenable,  the  Russians 
evacuated  the  city  in  the  night.  On  the 
morrow  the  German  <iuiis  for  fifteen  hours 
shelled  empty  trenches  which  the  Russians 
had  abandoned  on  the  preceding  day.  With- 
out oppoBition  the  Germans  entered  Lodz  on 
December  6. 


The  whole  Russian  lino  was  withdrawn 
eastward  in  good  order,  occupying  a  strongly 
defended  position  in  front  of  Warsaw,  on  the 
line  of  the  Bzura  and  Rawlca  rivers.  Here 
the  Germans'  advance  was  definitely  checked. 
Hindonl)ei'g's  second  invasion  of  Poland  had 
failed. 

German  Victory  at  Kodno 
While  Mackensen's  main  army  was  ad- 
vancing on  Lodz,  Gen.  JMorgen's  German 
army  on  his  left  had  scored  a  notable  victory. 
Moving  out  from  their  base  at  Halicz,  the 
Prussians,  on  November  14,  encountered  the 
right  wing  of  the  Russian  Baltic  army,  on  a 
line  extending  from  Wloclawek,  30  miles 
south  of  Kodno. 

The  Russians,  with  a  strength  of  only 
three  corps,  held  their  ground  until  crushed 
under  the  woipfht  of  numbers.  After  losing 
20,000  prisoners  and  70  gims,  Ijesides  thou- 
sands in  killed  and  wounded,  the  Russian 
right  wing  fell  back  to  the  Bsura  Riv^.  For 
this  victory,  Gen.  von  Mackensen  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  an  Under  Field  Marshall. 

The  Fighting  in  Esst  Prussia 

While  engaged  in  the  drives  for  Warsaw, 
the  Germans  had  restricted  themselves 
largely  to  defensive  measures  in  East 
Prussia.  But  in  concert  with  Morgen's  No- 
vember attack  on  the  Russian  right  wing  in 
Poland,  Gen.  von  Below  was  directed  to  ad- 
vance out  of  East  Prussia,  cross  the  Russian 
border,  and  cut  the  main  railway  line  be- 
tween Fetrograd  and  Warsaw. 

Below  pushed  forward  to  the  Russian 
frontier,  but  was  driven  back  with  heavy 
losses  to  a  secure  position  bddnd  the  Ma- 
zurian  lakes. 

Subsequently,  in  Doconiber,  von  Below's 
army  was  summoned  to  the  assistance  of 
Ma«^Eaisen's  army  at  Prasmycz,  and  barely 
escaped  envelopment.  Again  he  retired  be- 
hind the  Mazurian  lakes,  there  to  remain 
during  the  winter,  which  had  now  set  in. 

Collapse  of  Russian  Drive  on  Cracow 

In  order  to  protect  Warsaw,  during  ITin- 
denberg's  invasion,  the  Russians  had  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  a  large  part  of  their 
forces  from  Galicia.  The  Austrians*  with 
the  aid  of  powerful  German  reinforcements, 
were  consequently  enabled  to  lift  the  siege 
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of  Cracow,  reoccupy  Jaroslav  and  recover 
the  greater  part  of  western  Galicia.  The 
Russians,  however,  still  held  Lemberg  and 
were  investing  Przemysl.  Thdr  raids  across 
the  Carpathians  had  temporarily  ceased,  to 
be  resumed  in  the  early  spring.  Due  to  Hin- 
denberg's  drive  on  Warsaw,  the  Austrians 
had  been  given  a  new  lease  of  life. 
Enomioas  Losses  on  Both  Sides 
For  five  months  not  fewer  than  6,000,000 
men  had  been  engaged  on  the  Russian  front, 


along  the  IJaltic,  in  Poland,  and  in  Galicia. 
The  combined  losses  of  both  armies  have 
never  been  officially  published. 

The  Germans  allege  that  the  Russians  lost 
743,000  in  killed,  421,500  in  totally  disabled, 
and  310,000  prisoners.  The  Russians  claim 
to  have  taken  360,000  German  and  Austrian 
prisoners,  and  they  s^  the  German  losses  in 
killed  and  wounded  at  a  figure  at  least  equal 
to  their  own. 


la     Ha  !Ei  ?Ea  western  theater,  oct.  13  -  nov.  13  isais3r:3?^ar'5irsF!aiRatei»ie 


i    Ypresy  the  Bloodiesi:  of  All  the  Battles  Fought  in  Flanders 

'  1300,000  Germans  Held  Back  by  500,000  Brldali,  Frandi  and  Beigtans 

I   Many  Germans  Drowned  When  Dikei  of  die  Yter  were  Cut  and  tlie  Country  Flooded 

BimnmnMMMMmvkmiRiMM  skction  t8-ioi4iBM.ifti«ifti«mMiiftiav«Mn* 


Allied  Armies,  500,000 

GeiL  Foeh,  C<munander-in-Chkf 

Bfittsh  Forces- 
Gen.  Sir  John  French 
Gen.  Smith-Dorrien 
Gen.  Sir  Doufrlas  Haig 
Gen.  Pulteney 
Gen.  Kawlinson 
Rear  Admiral  Hood  (navy) 

French  Forces — 

Gen.  Muud'huy 
Gen.  Grosetti 

Admiral  Ronaxch  (Msoriaes) 
Gen.  de  Mitvy 

Belgian  Forces— 
Gen.  Meyser 
King  Albert 

AFTER  the  iall  of  Antwerp,  on  October 
9,  the  Germans  had  pushed  forward 
and  occupied  the  Belsrian  coast  line 
from  the  frontier  of  Holland  as  far  west  as 
Ostend.  Thoy  now  laid  covetuous  eyes  upon 
the  channel  ports  of  Calais,  Dunkirk,  and 
Boulogne. 

With  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  already  in 

their  possession,  they  were  enabled  to  estab- 
lish new  submarine  bases,  from  which  to  at- 
tack the  Allied  shippinpr.  If  Calais.  Dun- 
kirk, and  Buulog^ne  also  could  be  seized,  it 
would  be  easily  possible  to  bombard  Hie 
English  coast  towns  with  German  long  range 
guns. 

The  Allied  battle  line  at  this  time  was 
continuous  from  the  Swiss  border  northward 
to  Lille,  or  within  40  miles  of  the  North  Sea. 
Tlie  Germans  hoped  to  penetrate  fliis  40-miIe 


German  .Armies,  L.'jOO.GOO 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria 
Duke  of  Wurttemberg 
Gen.  von  Buelow 
Gen.  von  Beseler 


gap  and  seize  all  the  seaports.  To  accom- 
plish this  strategy*  they  brought  to  the  area 
(tf  battle  in  Flanders  a  colossal  force,  esti- 
mated as  high  as  1,S00,000  men. 

To  oppose  this  monstrous  horde,  the  Allies 
could  nuister  less  than  500,000  men.  Yet  this 
comparatively  puny  force  was  able  to  hold 
in  check  the  whole  strength  of  Germany.  The 
battles  in  Flanders  which  ensued  were  among 
the  bloodiest  known  in  history^ 

Hie  Line  of  BstHe  in  Flaodcra 

TiiB  British  army,  during  the  "Race  for 
the  Sea/'  had  been  transferred  from  the 

Aisne  front  to  the  left  flank  of  the  battle  line 
in  Flanders.  With  the  fall  of  Antwei-p,  iho 
duty  devolved  on  the  Biitish  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  Belgian  army.  This  task  was 
brilliantly  executed  by  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
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linson,  in  command  of  two  divisioiis  of  Brit- 
iah  cavaliy  and  two  diviricnis  of  Frendi  in- 
fantry. 

By  October  20,  the  Allied  line  in  Belgium 
was  intact  from  the  North  Sea  to  Albert,  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  The  extreme  left  wing, 
from  Nieuport  on  the  ooaat  to  Biscachoote, 
was  held  by  Belgian  and  French  mixed 
troops,  under  command  of  Gen,  Mitry,  sup- 
ported by  the  batteries  of  an  English  and 
French  fleet.  A  British  corps,  under  Gen. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  held  the  line  from  Bixs- 
choote  to  Messines.  General  Pulteney's  Brit- 
ish corps  carried  the  line  from  Messines  to 
Laventie,  and  On.  Smith-Dorrien  extoided 
the  lino  to  Vermel les. 

The  remainder  of  the  front,  between  Ver- 
meiles  and  Albert,  was  occupied  by  French 
troops  under  command  of  Gen.  Maudliuy. 
On  the  German  side,  the  line  from  the  North 
Sea  to  Laventie  was  held  by  the  army  groups 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wurttomberg, 
and  Gen.  von  Beseler.  Prince  Rupprecht's 
army  group  opposed  Smith-Dorrioi  between 
Laventie  and  Vermelles,  while  Gen,  von  Bue- 
low's  army  group  occupied  the  remainder  of 
the  line  as  far  as  Alliort. 

Against  the  thirty  army  corps,  or  1,500,000 
men,  comprising  the  German  forces  in  Fland- 
ers, the  Allies  could  muster  scarcdy  twelve 
corps.  Of  these  Gen.  Maud'huy  had  three 
French  corps,  or  120,000  men;  the  British, 
four  corps,  or  16(»,000  men ;  and  the  Be]<?ians, 
one  coips,  or  -lo.ono  men.  In  addition  there 
were  two  corps  of  French  Territorial  troops 
and  two  corps  of  French  regulars,  with  some 
cavalry. 

All  told,  there  were  fewer  than  half  a 
million  Allied  troops  facing  three  times  their 
number  of  dormans.  In  artillery  support, 
the  Germans  had  a  superiority  of  ten  to  one, 
accepting  where,  in  rare  instances,  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  fleets  could  employ  their  naval 
guns  from  the  offing  against  the  German 
coast  defences.  General  Ferdinand  Foch  was 
in  supreme  command  of  the  Allied  forces 
north  of  Noyon,  while  Kaiser  Wilhelm  in 
person  directed  the  operation  of  the  German 
armies. 

The  Germans  had  blundered  most  amaz- 
ingly al'tt')"  the  capture  of  Antwerp.  Thou^^h 
outnumbering  the  Allies  in  this  area  oi  battle 


In  A  ratio  of  three  to  one,  they  nevertheless 
had  failed  to  cut  off  the  Belgian  army's  re- 
treat to  the  Yser  River,  and  had  permitted 
the  Allies  to  occupy  Ypres,  Boulers»  and 

Fui-ness. 

They  had  lost  their  chance  to  seize  the  un- 
def erided  port  of  Calais,  and  instead  were 
penned  in  at  Ostend  in  the  north  of  Belgium. 
Meanwhile,  tiie  British  had  driven  the  Huns 

across  the  Lys  Kiver  and  were  masters  of  its 
left  bank.  Aided  by  the  British  and  French, 
the  remnant  of  the  Belgian  army  had  re- 
treated to  Nieuport,  where  the  Yser  River 
enters  the  sea.  Here  the  shattered  army  of 
King  Albert  had  been  reinforced  by  Frendi 
and  British  marines,  some  at  Nieuport,  others 
at  Ypres,  still  some  others  behind  the  Yser 
River  and  the  canal  that  Joins  it  to  the  Lys. 

In  this  cramped  area,  amidst  a  maze  of 
canals  and  dykes,  for  more  than  a  month, 
were  fought  some  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
known  to  history,  participated  in  by  the 
most  diverse  mixture  of  races,  religions,  col- 
ors, and  nationalities  ever  assembled  in 
combat. 

The  Battle  of  the  Yaer  Opens 

The  battles  in  Flanders  may  be  viewed  in 

three  principal  phases:  First,  the  engage- 
ments along  the  12-mile  front  of  the  Yser 
Canal,  between  Nieuport  and  Dixmude,  in 
which  the  Belgians,  French  marines,  French 
Territorials,  African  riflemen,  and  British 
fleet  sustained  the  German  attack;  second, 
the  Battle  of  Ypres,  in  which  the  British 
had  the  larger  share;  third,  the  German  as- 
saults on  La  Basses  and  Arras,  in  which  the 
French  and  British  united  to  repel  the  Ger- 
man onslaught. 

Resolved  at  aU  costs  to  break  through  the 

Allied  line  to  Calais,,  the  armies  of  the  Duke 

of  Wiii-tteml)erg,  750,000  strong,  on  October 
18,  made  many  violent  thrusts  at  various 
points  along  the  12-mile  front  between  Nieu- 
port and  Dixmude. 

Hie  town  of  Nieuport  on  the  River  Yser, 
a  mile  from  the  sea,  was  d^«ided  by  a  force 
of  50.000  Belgians.  The  two  villages  of 
Lombartxyde  and  Westende,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  ri\  er.  were  also  occupied  by  the  Belgians 
and  some  French  Territorials. 
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On  the  seaward  flank,  one  mile  off  the 
coast,  three  British  monitors,  with  a  draft 
of  less  than  five  feet,  and  mountinflr  huge 

howitzers,  were  prepared  to  co-operate  witil 
the  Belfnans.  A  French  naval  division,  under 
Admiral  Ronarch,  also  brought  their  guns 
to  bear  on  the  German  rifi^t  Advancing 
along  the  seaooast  from  Ostend,  the  right 
wing  of  Wuiltembcrg's  army  fell  upon  the 
villages  of  Lombartzyde  and  Westende, 
which  they  captured  after  a  spirited  re- 
sistance. 

No  sooner  were  the  Germans  in  possession 
tiian  the  British  mtmitors  steamed  up  to 

within  a  half  mile  of  the  shore  and  deluged 
the  village  with  shells  from  their  howitzers 
and  three-pounders.  The  German  sub- 
marines from  Osttod  sought  in  vain  to  reacli 
these  British  monltorsy  being  unable  to  fol- 
low them  into  the  shoal  water.  Torpedoes 
were  fired  at  the  British  vessels,  but  they  all 
passed  hannlessiy  beneath  their  hulls,  having 
been  set  for  much  greater  depth  than  the 
monitora^  draught  The  Gemmn  big  guns 
also  failed  to  reach  the  British  vessels,  while 
the  British  naval  guns  were  able  to  sweep 
the  country  for  six  miles  inland,  taking  a 
heavy  toll  of  death. 

Three  Belgian  batteries  also  opened  fire  on 
Lombartzyde  and  Westende,  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  gliul  to  abandon  these  towns 
wh^  the  houses  began  toppling  down  upon 
their  hoadf?.  Prevented  from  approaching 
Nicuport  by  the  main  road  down  the  coast, 
the  Germans  withdrew,  leaving  thousands 
of  their  dead  b^nd  in  the  village  streets. 

The  Fighting  at  Dixmnde 

Near  Dixmude,  on  October  in,  some  two 
miles  east  of  the  Yser  Canal,  a  force  of  5000 
Belgians,  under  Gen.  Meyser,  and  6000 
French  marines,  under  Admiral  Ronarch, 
were  savagely  attadced  by  100,000  Bavarians, 
commanded  by  the  Dulre  of  Wurttemberg-. 

Incredible  though  it  may  appear,  that  lit- 
tle handful  of  Belgians  and  French  actually 
held  the  huge  Bavarian  army  in  check  for 
several  da3^,  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the 
foe.  On  October  19,  the  German  high  co.n- 
mand  ordered  the  Bavarians  to  cross  the  Ysrr 
"at  any  cost  of  men."  In  overwhelmin  j 
masses  the  Bavarians  advanced  toward  Dix- 


mude, taking  several  villages  at  a  high  price 
in  human  life.  On  the  21st,  tiiesr  crossed 
the  Yser  Canal  near  Schoorebakhe,  but  were 
soon  beaten  back. 

A  furious  bombardment  of  Dixmude  by 
heavy  howitzers  was  then  begun,  followed  by 
di^t  separate  assaults  against  llie  town.  At 
nightfall  5000  Gennans  sucoesded  in  cross- 
ing the  Yser,  but  few  of  them  were  permitted 
to  remain  there.  A  German  cavalrj-  brigade, 
numbering  2000  horses,  was  driven  back  at 
the  bayonet's  point  into  the  Yser  River,  while 
a  German  infantry  brigade  that  had  wormed 
its  way  into  Dixmude  was  practically  exter- 
minated. Dixmude  became  a  Goman  ceme- 
tery. 

Again  the  Germans  penetrated  into  Dix- 
mude. Bayonet  fighting  ensued  from  house 
to  house  and  up  and  down  the  streebu  In 
the  end,  the  German  battalion  was  either 
slain  or  captured. 

Above  Dixmude,  near  St.  George's  Chap- 
elle,  where  the  Germans  had  crossed  the 
Yser,  a  strenuous  struggle  occurred.  The 
Germans,  after  occupying  Stuyvekenskerke, 
were  expelled  by  the  Belgians  in  a  furious 
bayonet  charge.  Returning  to  the  fray,  tibe 
Germans  concentrated  their  mitrailleuses  on 
the  canal  bank  close  by,  cutting  the  Bel- 
gian defensive  force  to  pieces.  Once  again 
the  Germans  dosed  in  on  the  village,  but  now 
they  weire  confronted  by  the  French,  "who 
drove  them  back  across  the  Yser. ' 

Flooded  Meadows  Cause  German  Disaster 

By  October  25,  the  German  advance  had 

crossed  the  Yser  at  various  points.  Behind 
them  were  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  men. 
Only  the  most  heroic  measures  could  .«^ave 
Belgium  from  complete  capture.  In  this 
crisis,  Gen.  Foch  dedded  to  inundate  the 
whole  region  between  Nieuport  and  Dixmude. 

The  meadows  and  fields  of  this  district  at 
high  tide  were  below  the  sea  level.  By  a 
system  of  sluices  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yser, 
near  Nieuport,  the  waters  of  the  canal  and 
the  numberless  dykes  and  ditdies  whidi  drain 
into  it  are  ordinarily  disdiarged  into  the 
.sea.  At  high  tide  the  sluices  are  dosed  and 
the  land  water  held  back  until  the  sea  again 
fills. 
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The  Belgians  dammed  the  lower  reaches 
of  this  canal  and  tiie  waters  rapidly  over- 
flowed the  brim,  filling  the  meadows.  The 
Gemuuis  aoon  w&n  Aoundering  in  wator 
knee  deep,  while  their  heavy  gims  were  an- 
chored in  mud.  To  spread  the  inundation, 
the  Belgians  fired  shells  into  the  dyke  walls, 
releasing;  a  vast  volume  of  water  that  covered 
the  district  occupied  by  flie  Germans. 

The  Battle  of  Ramscapelle 

The  Germans,  though  trapped,  did  not  yet 
abandon  their  efforts.  Their  one  chance  of 
escape  lay  in  capturing  Xieuportand  obtain- 
ing control  of  the  sluices.  By  means  of  table 
tops,  boards,  planks,  and  other  devices,  the 
Bavarians  crossed  the  flood  and  gained  a 
foothold  on  the  railway  line,  afterward  occu- 
pying  RamscapeHe.  The  Belgians  at  once 
made  more  breaches  in  the  dams  and  opened 
the  sluices  still  wider,  until  the  seething 
waves  rose  to  the  level  of  the  raised  railroad 
tracks. 

Then  tiie  Belgians  and  Frendi  hurled 
themselves  on  the  Bavarians  at  Ramscapelle. 

For  a  time  the  Bavanans  held  their  ground, 
but  presently  demoralization  seized  them 
and  after  the  streets  of  the  town  had  been 
littered  with  their  dead,  they  broke  and 
turned  tail,  fleeing  toward  the  lake  in  their 
rear.  The  French  "75's"  then  were  brought 
up,  and  a  hail  of  shell  fell  on  the  Bavarians 
as  they  floundered  through  the  waist-high 
waters.  Machine  guns  also  came  into  play, 
raking  the  line  of  retreat  Soon  the  lake, 
between  the  Ramscapelle  and  the  Yser  Canal, 

The  Batde 

British  ForccK,  ir>0.000 

Gen.  Sir  John  French 

Thwarted  at  Nieuport  and  Dixmude  by 
the  disaster  which  followed  the  inundation 
of  the  Yser,  the  Gennans  next  attempted  to 
force  the  British  front  near  Ypres,  a  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yperlee,  12  miles  to  the 
south.  Here  they  were  beyond  range  of  the 
guns  of  the  Allied  fleet,  which  had  wrought 
such  destruction  in  their  ranks  at  Nieuport. 

On  this  front  of  30  miles,  Gen.  Sir  John 
French  had  scarcely  160,000  Britishers  to 
sustain  the  attack,  while  the  German  forces, 
ecimmanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wurttemberg, 


was  dotted  with  the  bodies  of  drowned  Ba- 
varians. The  survivors  were  barely  able  to 
reach  a  haven  of  safety  over  the  bridges  at 
St  Georges,  Schoorfoakhe,  and  Tervaete. 

The  Battle  of  the  Yser  was  at  an  end.  Bel- 
gian and  French  valor  had  triumphed  over 

Piussian  numbers  and  ruthlessness.  The 
Yser  River,  after  this  battle,  ran  red  vnth 
blood.  Canals  in  places  were  bridged  with 
dead  bodies.  Germans  had  been  drowned 
by  thousands  in  the  entrenchments  yrhen  tiie 
flood  came  rushing  in.  On  the  edge  of  the 
flooded  area,  the  Beljrians  and  French  in- 
fantry raked  the  doomed  Cicrmans  with  a 
pitiless  fire  of  bullets,  while  the  shells  from 
the  Allied  fleet  and  land  batteries  broke  in- 
cessantly over  tiie  waters. 

Western  Belgium  was  now  as  a  vast  diar- 
nel  house  filled  with  unburied  corpses.  The 
wounded  thronjred  every  available  building, 
or  lay  by  the  thousands  in  the  open  without 
succor  or  shelter,  facing  death  from  exhaus- 
tion. Villages,  towns,  and  hamlets  had  been 
reduced  to  ashheaps.  Not  only  were  all  the 
roads  torn  up  by  shells,  but  the  cemeteries 
were  forced  to  give  up  their  dead,  bones  dug 
up  by  shells  being  flung  along  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

All  the  larger  towns — ^Nieuport,  Bruges, 

Dixmude,  Ramscapelle,  and  Peroyse — -were 
practically  destroyed.  In  Nieuport,  not  one 
house  remained  undamaged,  while  the  Cathe- 
dral and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were  ruined  be- 
yond repair.  The  Germans  in  this  battie  lost 
nearly  300,000  men. 

of  Ypres 

CScman  Forces.  400,000 
Duke  of  Wurttcmbergf 

numbered  400, OOO.  Ceneral  Foch  had  prom- 
ised, however,  to  send  reinforcements  to  the 
British  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  niji^t  of  October  26— a  night  of 
inky  darkness  and  torrential  rain — the  Ger- 
mans in  mass  formation  attacked  the  British 
fiont  east  and  west  of  Ypres,  but  were 
beaten  back  so  efTectively  and  with  such  ter- 
rible losses  that  they  needed  three  days  in 
which  to  recuperate. 

The  Kaiser  in  person  then  came  to  Henin 
to  direct  the  next  assault,  which  was  laundied 
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on  October  29  against  the  salient  of  the 
Gheluvelt  crossroads  near  Kruiseik.  A  re- 
serve army  corps,  50,000  men,  was  sent  for- 
ward in  mass  to  crush  the  line  held  at  this 
point  by  8000  exhausted  liritishprs.  Tlio 
heroic  defence  of  Kruisoik  l>y  the  Britishers 
forms  one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  an- 
nals of  warfare,  but  in  the  end  numbers  pre- 
vailed and  the  British  fell  back  to  the  slopes 
of  the  Clieluvelt  ridjre,  where  they  checked 
the  further  advance  of  the  (lermans. 

Bringing  their  heavy  artillery  into  play,  at 
dawn  of  the  following  day,  the  Germans 
directed  thmr  intensest  fire  against  the 
ridge  4>f  Zandvoorde.  Here  the  British 
teendies  were  obliterated  and  many  of  the 
brave  Britishers  were  buried  alive  under 
mountains  of  debris.  Yet  the  survivors  man- 
aged somehow  to  preserve  their  line,  retiring 
at  dusk  to  Klein  Zillebeke,  a  mile  to  the 
north. 

The  crisis  of  the  battle  came  on  October 
31.  Advancing  along  the  Menin-Ypros  road 
at  daybreak,  the  Germans  assaulted  the  vil- 
lage of  Gheluvelt  vnth  great  violence.  The 
famous  British  Coldstream  Guards,  who  sus- 
tained the  brunt  of  the  attack,  were  practi- 
cally annihilated,  while  the  I'ntish  Fiist  Di- 
vision was  beaten  back  to  the  woods  between 
Veldhoek  and  Hooge.  The  lioyal  Fusiliers, 
defending  their  trenches  to  the  last  gasp, 
were  cut  off  and  destroyed.  Out  of  a  thousand 
*    fusiliers  only  seventy  survived. 

The  hei-oism  of  the  British  was  beyond 
praise.  Dismounted  British  cavalry  again 
and  again  charged  the  Bavarians  with  their 
bayonets,  hurling  them  back  precipitately 
upon  their  reserves.  In  a  desperate  counter- 
attack, the  British  recaptured  f'.heluvelt. 
When  evening  fell,  Ypros  was  still  in  their 
possession.  But  the  Germans  had  seized  the 
conunanding  hiUs  of  Messines  and  HoUebdce, 
which  afforded  them  ideal  gun  positions  for 
the  bombardment  of  Ypres.  On  the  same 
ni^^ht  fresh  German  troops  relieved  those 
who  had  fought  duriii<r  the  day,  flinging 
themselves  repeatedly  against  the  thin  but 
dauntless  British  line.  So  attenuated  was 
that  line  that  it  was  necessary  to  press  into 
ti  ench  ser\  i(  e,  in  order  to  fill  the  many  gaps, 
all  the  cooks,  sen  ants,  orderlies,  and  cyclists 
attached  to  the  British  amy  . 


igainst  Humanity 

Though  shattered,  bleeding,  and  wasted 
away,  the  British  line  somehow  held  until 
the  arrival  next  day  of  the  16th  Frendi  amy, 

and  with  it  Gen.  Grosetti's  42d  Division— 
Foch's  battei  ing  ram  at  P'ere  Champenoiso — 
to  set  up  a  new  barrier  ajrainst  the  Huns. 
With  the  arrival  of  this  formidable  fighting 
force  the  tide  of  battle  turned  and  the  road 
to  Calais  was  dosed  forever  against  the  Ger- 
man hordes. 

The  Dotmetioii  of  Ypres 

Encompassed  on  three  sides  by  the  enemy, 
Ypres  itself  was  marked  for  destruction. 
From  the  Messines  and  Hollebeke  hills,  the 

great  German  howitzers  and  field  guns  for 
ten  days  .shelled  the  doomed  city.  The  in- 
habitants, including  many  refugees  from  the 
countryside,  at  first  took  refuge  in  cellars, 
but  the  shells  crashed  throui^  the  houses, 
bursting  in  basements  and  bringing  down 
upon  their  luckless  heads  endless  cataracts  of 
brick,  masonry,  and  other  debris.  Day  and 
night,  without  ceasing,  the  bombardment 
continued. 

To  add  to  the  terrors  of  the  inhabitants, 

fire  broke  out  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  spread  unth"(ked,  consuming  hun- 
dreds of  dwellings  that  had  been  spared  by 
tlie  shells.  Left  homeless,  tlie  populace  fled 
in  terror  from  the  doomed  city.  On  the  9th 
of  November  a  general  confl^fration  set  in, 
completing  the  ruin  of  Ypres. 

Though  the  city  was  now  wholly  deserted, 
the  German  batteries  ne\ertheless  continued 
to  pour  their  heaviest  shells  into  the  town 
until  Ypres  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of  incan- 
descent wreckage. 

A  last  supreme  effort  was  made  by  the 
Germans,  on  November  11,  to  break  through 
the  Ypres  salient.  This  culminating  stroke 
was  to  be  delivered  by  the  Prussian  Guards, 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Empm>r. 
Advancing  in  mass  formation  along  the 
Menin  road  in  the  direction  of  Gheluvelt.  the 
GermaJis  captured  the  first  line  iJriti.sh 
trencljus  and  were  still  advancing  when  the 
British  infantry  halted  them  by  an  oifUading 
fire  so  deadly  in  its  effect  that  a  third  of  the 
Guards  dmpped  on  the  field.  Though  urged 
on  ))>■  tlicir  nfru-cfs.  tile  Guards  reeled  back 
to  their  trenches,  defeated  and  utterly  cowed. 
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In  the  Battle  of  Ypros,  the  British  lost  40,000 
men  and  the  Germans  70,000  men. 

Faiuno  to  penetrate  the  Allied  line  be- 
tween Ypres  and  the  sea/  the  Gomana  made 
their  final  thrusts  further  south  in  the  sector 
between  Ypres  and  Arras.  A  picked  force 
of  40,000  men  had  been  assembled  for  this 
last  effort  to  seize  the  channel  ports.  Sup- 
porting them  was  sufficient  artillery,  api»ar- 
ently,  to  blow  all  Europe  into  oblivion. 
Nevertheless,  the  Germans  failed  to  pass. 

Just  north  of  the  Lys  River,  at  Armen- 
tieres,  there  was  a  gap  in  the  Allied  line 
thinly  defended  by  French  and  British  cav- 
alry. For  three  days,  b^finning  with  October 
27,  the  Germans  had  tried  to  force  their  way 
through  without  success,  but  at  length  they 
succeeded  in  pushinjr  the  Allied  line  back  to 
St.  Eloi,  with  heavy  casualties  on  both  sides. 

RdnforcemoitB  were  hurried  to  the  scene, 
and  on  October  31,  amidst  a  bUaosard  of  hail, 
jvhen  Gheluvelt  had  fallen  and  the  British  line 
was  all  but  yieldiiifr,  orders  for  an  imtiK'diato 
advance  were  given.  The  llrilishers  .sprang 
at  their  foes  and  whipped  them  to  a  stand- 
still, turning  a  near  victory  into  a  defeat 

At  Armentieres,  on  November  5,  the  Ger- 
mans brought  into  play  a  new  and  terrible 
typo  of  mortar  which  throw  projectiles 
weighing  half  a  ton  or  more.  At  dawn,  they 
raked  the  Allied  line  with  high  angle  Are,  the 
giant  shells  falling  plump  into  the  British 
trenches.  An  enormous  mass  of  infantry 
was  then  hurled  against  the  Allied  line  in 
mass  formation. 

They  presented  a  perfect  target  for  the 
British  riflemen,  who  raked  their  ranks  with 
a  storm  of  shiapnd  and  bullets,  taking  a 
frii^tfttl  toll  of  death.  The  German  lines 
wavered  and  then  broke.  Instantly  the 
Britishers  sprang  over  their  parapets  and 
charged  the  retreating  foe  with  fixed  bay- 
onets. One  stubborn  line  of  Germans,  cover- 
ing the  retreat,  turned  and  faced  the  British- 
ers. A  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle  took 
place,  but  the  Germans  were  finally  driven 
back  to  their  own  position. 


An  artillery  duel  on  the  most  ^^igantic  scale 
took  place  amidst  the  orchards  and  copses 
of  La  Bassee.  where  the  Germans  perished  by 
thousands  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  break 
through  the  French  lines.  The  battle  was 
unlike  any  ever  fought  before.  Nowhere  was 
a  gun  or  a  gunner  exposed,  all  being  con- 
cealed by  wily  devices.  The  French  infantry, 
from  liidr  place  of  concealment,  refused  to 
be  lured  forth. 

The  German  infantry,  on  several  occasions, 
simulated  attacking  movements,  hoping  to 
draw  out  the  French.  Approaching  the 
French  lines,  they  fired  countless  rounds  of 
ammunition  at  no  target  in  particular.  But 
on  the  last  approach  of  the  Huns,  the  French 
upi'ose  from  their  hiding  places  and  sent  a 
hurricane  of  shrapjiel  into  the  German  ranks, 
decimatinji:  and  demoralizing  them.  The 
artillery  fire,  though  deafening  and  awe- 
inspiring,  was  far  from  effective. 

Though  desultory  fighting  took  place  in 
this  area  up  to  the  dose  of  the  year,  no  de- 
cisive engagement  was  fought.  '  The  Ger- 
mans had  failed  utterly  to  achieve  their  two 
great  ends,  first  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Allied 
line,  or,  failing  that,  to  pierce  the  line  and 
break  ti&rough  to  the  diannel  ports.  Th^ 
had  lost  the  offoisivc  and  must  continue  the 
war  on  lines  prescribed  by  the  Allies.  The 
backbone  of  the  German  olfensive  was  broken 
by  the  Allies  at  Ypres. 

500,000  Dead  in  Flanders 

Flanders  proved  a  gruesome  graveyard 
for  all  the  combatants.  The  Germans  left 
350,000  dead  upon  that  battle  field,  while  the 
Allies  lost  fully  150,000.  To  the  AlUed  forces 
the  British  contrilnited  oO.OOO,  or  more  than 
half  of  their  Expeditionary  Forces;  the 
French,  75.000 :  and  the  Belgians,  25,000. 

The  whole  area  of  Flanders  was  a  sham- 
bles. Rivers  and  lakes  were  choked  with 
human  bodies.  Thousands  of  corpses  lay  un- 
buried  on  hillsides  and  plains.  The  whole 
region  was  a  hideous  mass  of  ruins.  Hun- 
dreds of  towns  and  thousands  of  villages 
were  reduced  to  ashes. 
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Evacuation  of  Antwerp  and  Flight  of  500,000  Inhabitants 

Entire  Belgian  Army  Endangered  by  Blunder  of  Lord  Churchill 
Belgian  Goveroment  Removes  First  to  Ostend,  Then  to  Havre,  France. 


SECTION  ie-1914 


Belgian  Arm>,  12U,00U 
Gen.  Moranville 
King  Albert 
Brig.  G«a.  Parts 

AFTER  the  fall  of  Liege  and  Namur, 
tho  plucky  Boljjian  army  had  re- 
treated before  the  German  hordes  to 
the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Antwerp,  one 
of  the  largest  and  richest  of  all  the  ports  in 
the  world,  with  a  population  of  350,000.  The 
Belgian  court  and  Kino;  Albcii's  goveiTiment 
had  also  retired  within  the  Antwerp  lines. 
Here  the  army  of  120,000,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Moranville,  awaited  the  seige  that  was 
sure  to  begin. 

On  August  23,  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Mons,  the  Belgians  learned  that  a  large  Ger- 
man force  had  been  withdrawn  from  Bel- 
gium to  assist  in  the  attack  on  Mons.  To 
rdieve  the  pressure  on  the  Allies  by  oompdl- 
ing  the  return  of  these  German  armies.  Gen 
Moranville  mardied  a  single  corps  south  and 
drove  the  Germans  out  of  Malines.  In  re- 
taliation, the  Germans  flew  a  Zeppelin  over 
Antwerp,  and  several  civilians  were  killed 
by  the  escplosion  of  bombs. 

Continuing  their  march,  the  Belgian  army 
spread  out,  on  a  line  from  Termonde  to  Aers- 
chot,  cajil ui  itip-  Alost,  laying  siege  lo  Corten- 
burg,  and  threatening  the  German  communi- 
cations. Fearing  von  Kiuck's  flank  might 
be  attacked,  tiie  German  hifl^  command  hast- 
ily recalled  the  army  of  von  Bodmi  from 
Mons  and  the  army  of  Gen.  Beseler,  which 
had  been  held  in  reserve  at  Lille. 

The  new  German  army,  now  numl)ering 
200,000,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Belgian  corps, 
numbering  50,000,  which  had  meanwhile 
taken  Aerachot  and  Louvain.  A  four  days^ 
battle  was  fought,  September  13-17,  on  the 
line  of  tlie  Malines-Louvain  railroad,  re.sult- 
ing  in  the  retirement  of  the  Belgians  to  Ant- 
werp. The  Belgian  army,  however,  had  at- 
tained its  object;  which  was  to  compel  ihe 
recall  of  the  German  reinforcements,  and  the 
consequent  relief  of  the  pressure  on  the 


G«nnan  Army,  20U,(H)U 
Gen.  v(in  Bcsclcr 
Field  Marshal  von  der  Golts 
Gen.  yon  Boehm 

British  and  French  armies  at  Mons  and 
Charleroi. 

Antwerp  Forts  Are  Reduced 

The  siege  of  Antwerp  began  September 
28,  when  the  huge  German  howitzers  opened 
fire  on  the  forts  south  of  the  River  Nethe. 
The  German  guns  had  an  effective  range  of 
seven  and  one^ialf  miles,  while  the  utmost 
range  of  the  Belgian  howitzers  was  only  tax 
miles.  The  Antwerp  foils,  therefore,  were 
doomed  from  the  beginning.  Two  of  the 
forts  were  quickly  silenced.  On  the  third 
day  of  the  siege,  the  Germans  shelled  the 
main  waterworks  of  Antwerp.  The  dyke 
gave  way  and  the  water  flooded  the  infantry 
trenches  which  had  been  dug  between  the 
forts,  submerging  the  field  guns  and  depriv- 
ing the  city  of  all  its  water  supply  except  that 
drawn  from  artesian  wells.  Meanwhile, 
Belgian  army  was  being  forced  back  across 
the  Nethe  River  as  each  outlying  fort  col- 
lapsed. 

The  doom  of  the  city  was  sealed  on  Friday, 
October  S,  when  the  Belgian  government  pre- 
pared to  transfer  to  Ostend.  The  evacuation 

of  the  civilians  already  was  in  progress, 
when  a  detachment  of  fioiiii  IJi  itish  marines 
arrived,  in  command  of  Brig.  Gen,  Paris,  and 
accompanied  by  Winston  Churchill,  First 
Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  who  re- 
quested that  the  Bdgian  army  postpone  its 
evacuation  till  further  reinforcements  ar- 
rived. Against  his  better  judgment.  King 
Albert  agreed.  When  first  he  had  appealed 
for  British  aid,  some  days  before.  King  Al- 
bert had  expected  that  an  army  of  60,000 
would  be  sent  to  the  succour  of  Belgium,  and 
no  doubt  the  British  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  sent  that  number  could  they  have 
done  so. 

Lord  Churchill  could  only  spare  6000  men 
in  Antwerp's  grave  crisis,  and  this  number. 
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of  course,  could  render  no  effective  aid.  He 
has  been  criticized  by  English  historians  for 
having  urged  King  Albert  to  delay  the  evac- 
uation of  Antwerp  imtU  the  entire  Belgian 
anny  waa  in  immediate  danger  of  capture. 

For  this  blunder,  Churchill  was  rdieved 
from  office  and  j?iven  a  colonel's  commission 
in  the  British  army.  The  evacuation  of  the 
Belgian  army  was  so  long  delayed  that  only 
two-thirds  of  the  forces  were  Me  to  escape 
toward  Ostend  and  Ghent  Full  30,000  Bel- 
gian and  British  soldiers  were  driven  into 
Holland,  where  they  were  interned  for  the 
rwnainder  of  the  war. 

500,000  People  Flee  From  Antwerp 
As  the  German  besiegers  closed  in  on  Ant- 
werp, the  inhabitants  of  numerous  adjacent 
towns  fled  for  refuge  into  the  city,  until 

500,000  civilians  were  centered  there.  On 
the  7th  of  October,  Antwerp  was  in  a  state 
of  panic,  as  the  roar  of  the  German  howitzers 
drew  nearer. 

Fearing  the  fate  visited  upon  the  people 
of  Lou  vain  and  Aerschot,  the  Antwerpians 
prepared  for  evacuation.  Then  ensued  one 
of  the  wildest  scenes  in  modem  history — a 


whole  population  of  500, 000  in  panic  flight. 
Befon>  nightfall  250,000  had  escaped  from 
the  doomed  city,  some  by  water,  others  by 
land. 

,  Die  harbor  was  alive  with  crafts  of  all  de- 
scriptions, submerged  to  the  water  line  with 

the  weijrht  of  their  human  freight.  Many 
thousands  escaped  to  Ghent;  some  200,000 
exiles  on  foot  managed  to  reach  Bergen  in 
Holland,  without  food  and  penniless.  Infants 
were  prematurely  bom  on  the  way  and  many 
elderly  persons  died  by  the  wasrside  from  ex- 
posure. The  good  people  of  Holland  shared 
their  food  and  shelter  with  these  refugees. 

Meanwhile,  the  military  authorities  in 
Antwerp  had  set  fire  to  the  petnrieum  tanlu 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  dense 

black  columns  of  smoke  ooverod  the  doomed 
city  like  a  pall,  while  masses  of  seething 
flames  illuminated  the  foreground. 

Gonllagrations  had  broken  out  in  several 
parts  of  fhe  dty,  and  the  incessant  roar  of 
guns,  meteoric  showm  of  fiery  projectiles, 
and  bursting  of  shells  completed  the  frightful 
impression  of  a  stupendous  outbreak  of  bane- 
ful, unearthly  forces. 


WESTERN  THEATER.  AUG.  8  -SEPT.  20 


The  Revolting  Atrocities  in  Belgium  Horrify  Humanity 

Thomaods  Are  Tortured,  Maancred,  Violated,  Burned  Alive,  Crucified 

 SECTION  17-1914  '  *  " 


THE  heart  of  humanity  was  inexpress- 
ibly  shocked  by  the  revelation  of  the 
frightful  atrocities  committed  by  the 
German  Vandals  during  their  invasion  of 
Belgium  and  northern  France.  Even  now, 
when  those  horrific  scenes  are  fading  in  the 
distance,  the  mind  recoils  at  recollection  of 
the  dastardly  deeds  that  have  heaped  igno- 
miny on  the  name  of  GeiTtiany  forever.  It 
was  as  though  de\nls,  not  humans,  were  seek- 
ing to  carry  out  the  destructive  will  of  a 
thousand  Sataas. 

Infuriated  by  liie  heroic  resistance  set  up 
by  the  Belgians,  the  barbarous  Huns  massa- 
cred whole  \nllages  of  innocent  people,  spar- 
ing neither  age  nor  sex.  ITuiKlreds  of  non- 
combatants  were  driven  into  burning  build- 
ings, at  the  point  of  bayonets  and  burned 
alive. 


Thousands  of  young  women,  including 
many  nuns,  were  firadishly  violated.  Count- 
loss  mothers  and  girls  were  herded  into 
trains  and  rushed  into  Germany  to  meet  a 
fate  worse  than  death. 

Children  were  crucified  or  pinned  by  bay- 
onets against  the  walls  of  their  homes. 
Babies  were  shot  as  they  reclined  on  their 
mothers'  breasts.  Families  without  number 
were  exterminated.  Beautiful  cities,  filled 
witli  priceless  art  treasures,  were  deliberately 
destroyed.  Twenty-five  thousand  ruined  vil- 
lages and  towns  mark  the  trail  of  the  Prus- 
sian-Vandal. 

The  Triangle  of  Terror 

Kaiser  Willum  had  broken  his  plighted 
word,  by  authorizing  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
on  "strategical  grounds,"  and  had  shaken  for 
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all  time  the  faith  of  civilized  nations  in 
treaties  and  international  agreements. 

Violence  and  cunning  were  exalted  in  the 
German  war  book,  as  the  ideal  method  of 

conducting  a  German  war,  and  all  means 
were  classed  as  permissible  if  the  object  of 
the  war  could  be  attained.  Cruelty  and 
ruthlessness  were  encouraged,  as  tending  to 
shorten  warlike  operations,  and  make  them 
more  dfective.  Pity  and  sympathy  with 
human  pain,  were  feelings  unworthy  of  Ger- 
man warriors;  all  such  sentiments  must  be 
discouraged  on  strategical  grounds. 

The  vast  masses  of  troops  which  the  Ger- 
mans could  use  for  their  turning  movement 
against  France  amply  sufliced  to  overcome 
the  small,  ill-equipped  Belgian  army,  and 
huge  mobile  howitzers  could  raze  the  forts  to 
the  ground,  but  these  measures  might  take 
too  long.  The  pace  must  be  accelerated  at  all 
costs;  the  path  of  the  armies  must  be  rolled 
flat,  no  matter  if  the  great  pitiless  rollers 
crushed  the  bodies  of  a  whole  free  people  into 
the  soil,  leaving  a  trail  of  innocent  blood  to 
dye  the  great  flat  roads  in  their  wake. 

The  German  armies  destined  for  the  Bel- 
gian turning  movement  crossed  the  Belgian 
frontier  between  Ifafanedy  and  Aix*la-Cha- 
pelle.  Near  Liege  the  great  tramping  col- 
umns of  troops  divided,  some  to  advance 
along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  and  cross 
higher  up  tiie  river,  some  to  move  by  Lou- 
vain  and  Brussds. 

The  city  of  Malines  lies  to  tlie  north- 
ward of  this  route  and  close  to  the  outer 
forts  of  Antwerp,  behind  which  the  bulk  of 
the  Belgian  Field  Araiy  retired  after  offering 
a  gallant  resistance. 

The  triangle  based  on  the  towns  of  Ha- 
lines,  Charleroi,  and  Liege,  became  a  Triangle 
of  Terror,  in  which  the  policy  of  cruel  and 
inhuman  torture,  of  a  defenceless  civilian 
population,  was  deliberately  adopted  by  the 
Kaiser  on  "strategical  grounds." 

The  German  soldiers,  on  August  19,  gave 
tiionselves  up  to  debauchery  in  the  streets 
of  Liege.  Trained  incendiaries  set  fire  to 
houses,  and  the  occupants  were  either  burned, 
or  shot  while  trying  to  escape.  The  Liege  fire 
brigade  were  prevented  from  extinguishing 
the  flames,  and  their  carts  used  to  transfer 
to  the  Town  Hall  the  heaps  of  civilian  dead 


that  cumbered  the  streets.   Women  and  girls 
were  permitted  to  leave  the  burning  houses, 
but  men  were  either  shot  or  burned  alive. 
The  atrocities  perpetrated  in  Belgium  dur- 

ing  the  passage  of  the  German  armies  were 
delil>erately  prescribed,  in  order  to  take  the 
heart  out  of  the  Belgian  army,  and  lessen 
the  prospects  of  resistance  which  would  de- 
lay tiie  German  movein«nts  at  a  critical  time. 

The  still  worse  atrocities  whidi  oocuzred, 
after  the  great  army  had  swept  forward, 
were  deliberately  prescribed  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  (German  lines  of  communica- 
tion, which  were  vital  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  forces  in  ttie  front  line. 

The  depositions  of  eye  witnesses  reek  with 
de>^criptions  of  cruelty,  which  the  mind  of 
man  can  hardly  conceive  as  having  occurred 
in  Europe  since  the  days  of  Attila  or  of  Gen- 
ghis Khan 

One  Belgian  soldier,  returning  to  his  home 

near  Malines,  found  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  each  with 
both  feet  cut  off  just  Ix^low  the  ankle  and 
both  hands  severed  just  above  the  wrist. 
CJorpses  of  bayoneted  women,  girls,  and  dill- 
drai,  all  horribly  mutilated,  bestrewed  the 
countryside. 

Butchery  in  tlie  Liege  District 

The  more  fiendish  atrocities  committed  in 
the  Liege  district  may  be  thus  summarized: 
Four  men  tied  together,  tortured  with  bay- 
onets and  with  lighted  cigarets  in  ears  and 

nosti-ils,  then  murdered.  Boy  murdered  by 
cutting  his  throat  and  cutting  out  his  tongue. 
Women  bayoneted.  Baby  girl  dragged  fron^ 
her  mother's  arms,  dashed  to  the  ground,  and 
murdered.  Boy  of  twelve,  hand  cut  off  for 
clinging  to  parents,  who  were  being  pushed 
into  a  burning  building  to  be  burned  alive, 
(^irl  of  ten,  ears  cut  off.  Two  men  buried 
alive.  Two  little  children  bayoneted,  lying 
murdered  at  the  feet  of  a  woman  tied  naked 
to  a  tree,  murdered  and  mutilated.  Violation 
of  girls  twelve  years  of  age.  Small  babgr's 
head  cut  off.  Child  of  five  years  ripped 
open,  after  parents  were  slain.  Whole  vil- 
lages burned.  Hundreds  of  civilians  shot  in 
masses. 

The  trail  of  the  Beast  through  the  Hense 
and  Sambre  valleys,  in  the  Charieroi  district. 
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"Was  marked  by  unbelievable  atrocities,  a  par- 
tial summary  of  which  is  as  follows:  Town 
of  Seilles  burned,  inhabitants  massacred. 
I>efenode8s  man  in  Huy  tortured  and  killed 
slowly  by  hanging.  Farmer's  family  burned 
alive  at  Marhovolotte.  Peasants  hacked  to 
pieces  with  swords  at  Bournine.  Xamur  set 
on  Arc  and  inhabitants  killed  when  escaping 
from  burning  houses. 

Hospital  set  on  fire  deliberately.  Cripple 
of  thirty-six  and  a  j^aialyzed  old  man  of 
eigrhty  shot  in  cold  blood.  Boys  of  fifteen, 
twelvf,  and  eight  years  murdered.  Girl  of 
seven  ba.\  oneted  in  the  neck  and  killed.  Civ- 
ilian hostages,  including  priests,  roped  in  and 
used  as  a  screen  for  German  troops  from 
enony's  fire. 

Nuns  and  younjr  girls  hcidod  on  to  a 
brid'^e  at  Montij^iiy  and  used  as  a  screen 
against  the  enemy's  nre.  Women  burned 
alive  at  BoulRoulx. 

Inhabitants  of  Charleroi  deliberately  suf- 
focated with  burning  straw  in  cellars  where 
they  had  taken  refujro.  Indiscriminate  mur- 
ders of  inhabitants  throughout  the  district. 

The  Terror  In  Aerschot 

Burgomaster  of  Aerschot  and  150  civilians 
shot  in  cold  blood.  Women  shot  and  bay- 
oneted at  Aerschot  Woman  and  baby  killed 
at  Rodenbursr.  Three  months'  old  baby 
strangled  in  mother's  arms.  Boy  of  seven 
bayoneted.  Boy  of  eight  beheaded.  Priest 
murdered  and  lojrs  cut  off. 

Girl  of  eleven  crucified  to  a  door.  Houses 
at  Aerschot  burned,  women  and  children  shot 
while  escapins:  from  them.  Woman  hanged 
to  a  tree  and  bayoneted. 

Atrocities  Dnrfaw  the  Gcnnaii  Retreat 

During  the  German  retreat  in  Augnst 
these  atrocities  were  authentically  reported: 
Boy  bumed  to  death.  Old  woman  murdered. 
Young  girl  bayoneted.  Young  woman's  legs 
cut  off.  Boy  of  ten  hanged  by  the  neck.  Boy 
of  sixteen  bayoneted.  Peasant  woman's  eyes 
gouged  out.  Public  violation  of  women.  Feet 
of  six  children  severed.  Child  of  ten  months 
pierced  through  with  a  lance.  Child  of  five 
years  hanged  to  a  tree. 

Old  women  clubbed  to  death  with  butts  of 
rifles.  Men  of  seventy  strangled.  Hands  of 
four  children  cut  off.  Men  bumed  alive.  Old 


man  decapitated.  Hands  and  feet  of  a  boy 
of  four  cut  off.  Heads  and  hands  of  a  woman 
and  her  three  cliildren  cut  off.  Thirty 
wounded  prisoners  bi^coeted.  CSiild  of 
seven  and  woman  of  forty  decapitated. 
Whole  family  murdered  for  trying  to  defend 
a  girl  from  being  ravished. 

Loovain  Wantonly  Destroyed 

The  barbarous  Huns  began  those  acts  of 

vandalism,  which  have  made  their  name  exe- 
crated throughout  the  world,  shortly  after 
the  fall  of  Namui*.  Entering  the  beautiful 
university  city  of  Louvain,  August  26,  they 
at  once  disarmed  the  Civic  Guards  and  con- 
fiscated tl.c  arms.  Then,  under  orders  of 
Major  von  Manteufel,  they  began  the  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  the  city. 

Incendiary  bombs  and  paraffin-soaked  rags 
were  thrown  in  through  numberless  windows 
of  dwdling  houses.  Soon  the  city  was  a  roar- 
ing  furnace.  Tlie  famous  University,  with 
its  priceless  library  was  destroyed;  the 
Halles,  notable  for  their  arches,  were  re- 
duce^ to  ruins,  and  hundreds  of  houses  were 
bumed  to  the  ground;  only  the  walls  of  St. 
Peter's  ronained  intact. 

Pefonceless  priests  and  laymen,  women 
and  cliildren  were  herded  tojrether,  bound, 
beaten,  stoned,  spat  upon,  and  driven  long 
distances  into  the  interior. 

Hundreds  of  '^hostages"  were  talcen  by 
train,  densely  packed  in  horse  trucks  deep 
W'ith  dun;r.  into  Germany,  and  upon  their 
arrival  jeered  at  by  Germans.  Many  of  these 
hostiiges  became  insane.  Patients  were 
turned  out  of  hospitals  and  the  buildings 
bumed.  Priests  were  selected  for  the  most 
brutal  treatment.  One  little  girl  of  six  was 
slowly  cut  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  her 
father  and  mother. 

Malines  Three  Times  Bombarded 
The  wanton  destruction  of  Malines  (or 
Mechlin)  was  another  crime  for  wliich  no 
palliation  can  be  offered.  King  Albert's 
army,  darting  out  of  Antwerp  on  the  28d  of 
August,  had  retaken  Malines,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  vaaite  the  city  four  days  later. 

In  a  fit  of  pure  pique,  the  Germans  bom- 
barded Malines,  August  27,  directing  their 
fire  at  the  Cathedral  of  St  Rombaut,  and 
partially  wreddng  it.  On  September  2,  they 
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resumed  the  bombardment,  again  damaging 
the  facade  of  the  Cathedral,  the  populace 
flediiflr  in  wild  panic  from  the  city. 

Three  weeks  lat^,  on  September  26,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  returning  to  Malines, 
the  town  for  the  third  time  was  bombarded 
and  a  fire  staii,ed  which  raged  furiously  for 
sevoral  days.  Thus  this  beautiful  dty  was 
put  to  the  torch  without  the  excuse  of  mili- 
tary necessity  to  justify  the  barbarous  crime. 

Termonde  Shares  the  Same  Fate 

The  historic  town  of  Termonde  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Germans  early  in  September,  and 
shared  the  fate  of  Louvain  and  Malines.  An 
enormous  line  had  been  levied  upon  the  in> 

hld>itants,  and  on  the  pretext  that  this  fine 

was  withheld,  the  Vandal-Prussians  deliber- 
ately destroNt'd  the  beautiful  city  with  all  its 

priceless  treasures. 

Inflammable  oil  was  sprayed  upon  houses 
f  ran  hose  carts  and  the  dty  soon  was  in  roar- 

ing  flames.  The  destruction  of  Termonde 
was  absolute,  the  dty  being  literally  levded 
to  the  ground.  * 

The  superb  Catliedral  of  Notre  Dame,  with 
its  paintings  by  Vandyck  and  Reubens,  and 
the  historic  Town  Hall,  were  totally  de- 
stroyed. Thousands  of  families  were  ren- 
dered homeless,  fleeing  penniless  and  starv- 
ing through  Belgium  into  France. 

Hundreds  of  Towns  Blotted  Out 

More  than  2500  villages  and  towns  were 
laid  waste  by  the  vindictive  Vandals,  whose 

uppermost  thought  was  to  strike  tenor  into 
the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants.  Dinant  and 
Tamines  soon  shared  the  fate  of  Liouvain, 
Malines,  and  Termonde. 

Looting  and  Pillage 

While  these  towns  w&ee  being  put  to  the 
torch  or  shattered  by  shells,  the  Germans 

looted  many  wealthy  Bdgian  hon^  of  all 
their  valuables.  Louvain  was  stripped  bare 
of  everything  worth  the  taking.  Beautiful 
works  of  art  were  ripped  from  their  frames 
and  shipped  to  Germany.  Household  furni- 
ture was  wantonly  destnqred. 

Nothing  was  left  intact  which  might  profit 
the  inhabitants  in  event  of  their  return. 


Only  the  complete  extinction  of  the  homes 
of  Belgians  would  satisfy  the  merdless 
Vandals. 

Wholesale  Massacres  of  Belgians  and  Alsatians 

The  pages  of  remotest  history  may  be 
scanned  in  vain  for  a  record  of  soeh  unpar- 
alleled atrocities  as  were  visited  upon  the  de- 
fenceless victims  of  Belgium  and  Alsace,  by 
the  Vandal  conquerors.  Like  beasts  of  the 
jungle,  the  Gorman  barbarians  glutted  them- 
selves in  human  blood.  Aged  people,  moth- 
ers with  babes  at  their  breasts,  innocent 
children  were  bayoneted,  shot,  or  burned  to 
death. 

Untold  thousands  of  girls  were  torn  from 
their  homes,  herded  in  trains,  and  sent  into 
Germany,  to  suffer  a  fate  worse  than  death. 
Belgian  women  and  girls  were  used  as  a 
screoi  to  protect  the  firing  lines  of  the  Ger- 
man armies.  And  later,  when  food  supplies 
intended  for  the  starving  people  began  to 
arrive,  they  were  seized  by  the  Germans 
and  appropriated  to  their  own  use. 

The  Investigating  Commission 

The  Bryce  Conunission,  charged  by  the 
British  government  with  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating the  whole  subject  of  Hun  atrocities 
in  Belgium  and  northern  France,  cited  re- 
volting atrocities  that  shocked  the  entire  civ- 
ilized world. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  there  were 
organized  massacres  of  the  civil  population 
in  many  parts  of  Belgium  and  Alsace.  Inno- 
eeat  men  and  women  ammig  the  eiviliana 
were  murdered  in  large  numbers;  women 
were  violated ;  children  even  put  to  torture. 

The  massacres,  looting,  incendarism,  and 
isolated  murders  were  ordered  and  counte- 
nanced by  the  officers  of  the  German  anny. 
The  rules  and  usages  of  war  were  frequently 
broken,  in  the  murder  of  wounded  prisoners, 
and  in  the  frequent  abuse  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  white  flag. 

664  Civilians  Shot  at  Efinant 

At  Dinant  alone,  tUii  civilians  were 
herded  in  a  square  near  the  convent  and 
shot ;  si  xty  other  corpses  were  recovered  from 
a  hole  in  the  brewery  yard,  and  forty-eight 
bodies  of  women  and  childrm  were  found  in 
a  garden. 
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At  Louvain,  while  the  Huns  were  settinj'- 
fire  to  the  city,  bands  of  soldiers  would  break 
into  the  houses  and  set  fire  to  thein»  shooting 
the  inhabitants  tried  to  leave  tiieir 
dwellings.  Many  persons  who  took  refuge  in 
their  cellars  were  burned  to  death* 

ChiUbai  Wantonly  Killed 

At  Aerschot,  the  fifteen-year-old  son  of  the 
burgomaster  was  put  to  death  in  revenge 
for  the  ahooting  of  a  German  soldier.  In 
Hofotade^  the  dead  body  of  a  boy  five  years 
old  was  found  with  his  hands  nearly  severed. 
The  corpses  of  a  woman  and  a  boy  wci-c  seen 
at  the  blacksmith's.  They  had  been  killed 
with  the  bayonet. 

Two  children,  aged  three  and  four  years* 
were  wantonly  killed  in  tiie  village  of  Weerde» 
as  they  stood  in  the  roadway  prattling 
with  their  mother.  At  Boortmeerbeek,  a 
German  soldier  was  seen  to  fire  three  times 
at  a  little  girl  five  years  old.  Having  failed 
to  shoot  her  he  subsequently  bayosieted  her. 
At  Halcht,  the  bodies  of  ten  civilians  were 
seen  l^nng  in  a  row  by  a  brewery  well. 

At  Dinant,  sixty  women  and  children  were 
confined  in  the  cellar  of  a  convent  from 
Sunday  morning  till  the  following  Friday 
without  food  or  water  except  for  a  carrot 
thrown  to  each  prisoner  on  Wednesday. 

A  great  crowd  of  women,  children,  and 
men  from  Aerschot  were  marched  to  Lou- 
vain and  suddenly  exposed  to  fire  from  ma- 
chine guns  and  rifles.  Numbers  wore  killed. 

Hudreds  of  Belgians  Burned  Alive 

Hundreds  of  Belgians  were  driven  within 

their  fired  dwellings  and  burned  alive.  Many 
others,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cellars  of 
their  homes,  shared  a  similar  fate. 

At  Triaucourt,  the  Huns  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  worst  excesses.  Here  many  women 
and  girls  were  violated;  the  village  was 

burned,  and  a  systematic  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  begun.  Among  these  victims 
were  two  grandmothers,  each  above  eiprhty 
years  of  age,  who  were  shot  while  trying  to 
escape.  While  the  carnage  reigned,  the  fire 
rapidly  spread  and  86  houses  were  destroj^ 
An  old  man  of  seventy  and  a  child  of  two 
months  perished  in  the  fiames. 


*A  Carnival  of  Murder 

All  throu^'-h  Belgium  and  northern 
France,  in  hundreds  of  towns  and  villages, 
there  was  a  camsval  of  murder,  a  Saturnalia 
of  crime,  rivaling  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
barbarous  armies  that  followed  in  the  train 
of  Attila,  Alaric,  Genghis  Khan,  and  Tamur^ 
lane. 

These  crimes  were  committed,  not  by  a 
race  confessedly  barbarous,  but  by  a  people 
who  esteoned  themsdves  tiie  most  cultured 

race  on  earth,  yet  w^ho  in  reality  were  more 
base  than  the  lowest  race  of  barbarians  that 
the  world  had  hitherto  known. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1914,  the  Germans 
occupied  Tamines  in  Belgium.  After  burning 
242  houses,  the  Hun  soldiers  drove  374  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
massacred  them  by  machine-gun  fire,  some 
of  the  wounded  being  finished  oil  by  bayonet 
thrusts. 

Killed  While  At  Prayer 

From  the  private  diaries  taken  from  the 
bodies  of  dead  German  soldiers,  corrobora- 
tion is  had  of  some  of  the  atrocities  perpe- 
trated in  Belgium. 

The  diary  of  Eitel  Anders  reads:  "In 
Vendre,  all  the  inhabitants  without  exception 
were  Ijroiight  out  and  shot.  This  shooting 
was  heartbreaking,  as  they  all  knelt  down 
and  prayed.  It  is  real  sport,  yet  it  was  ter- 
rible to  watch.  At  Haecht,  I  saw  the  dead 
body  of  a  young  girl  nailed  by  her  hands  to 
the  outside  door  of  a  cottage.  She  was  about 
fourteen  or  sixteen  years  old." 

The  notebook  of  Private  Max  Thomas 
reads:  "Our  soldiers  are  so  exdted,  we  are 
like  wild  beasts.  Today,  destnqred  eifl^t 
houses  with  their  inmates.  Bayoneted  two 
men  with  their  wives  and  a  girl  of  eighteen. 
The  little  one  almost  unnerved  me,  so  inno- 
cent was  her  expression. 

''During  the  retreat  from  Malines,  eight 
German  soldiers  met  a  child  of  three  years. 
One  of  the  soldiers  skewered  her  on  his  bay- 
onet and  carried  the  corpse  away  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  his  comrades." 

Innocent  to  Suffer  with  the  Guilty 

The  infamous  Gen.  von  T>iebor,  on  August 
27,  gave  out  this  proclamation:  "The  town 
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of  Waevre  will  be  set  on  fire  and  destroyed 
without  distinction  of  persons.  The  inno- 
cent will  suffer  with  the  guilty."  True  to  his 
promise,  tho  town  was  destroyed  and  all  its 

inhabitants  were  massacrod. 

In  a  village  in  Lorraine,  the  Germans  had 
set  up  their  machine  guns  in  a  church  bel- 
fry, and  to  insure  their  own  safety  they  im- 
prisoned 276  French  women  and  diildrai  in 
the  church,  warning  the  French  soldiers  that 
if  they  fired  upon  the  machine-gun  rest,  they 
would  kill  their  own  kith  and  kin.  One  dark 
night,  alter  the  women  had  suifered  tortures 
for  several  days,  they  sent  out  a  little  boy 
with  a  message  to  the  French  soldiers,  im- 
ploring them  to  lire  upon  the  belfry,  since 
they  would  prefer  death  to  a  continuance  of 
the  horrors  to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 
The  belfry  was  demolished  and  the  bombard- 
ment resulted  in  the  death  of  twenty  women 
and  diildren. 

The  savage  Huns,  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
town  of  Cerbcviller,  Lorraine,  hung  a  boy  by 
the  neck  to  the  limb  of  a  peai'  tree. 

After  sacking  the  village  of  Hastiere-par- 
dela,  on  August  23,  the  Germans  killed  and 
vrounded  a  large  number  of  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding tiie  parish  priest  and  the  school- 
master, upon  condemnation  of  a  court  mar- 
tial conducted  l)y  drunken  ofiicecs. 

At  sunrise,  eighteen  men,  including  the 
priests,  were  summarily  shot  upon  the  alle- 
gation that  a  girl  of  fifteen  had  fired  on  one 
of  the  German  ofllcers. 


At  Gerbeviller,  the  Bavarian  troops 
rushed  into  the  houses  witii  savage  yells,  pil- 
laging and  destroying,  and  killing  men, 

women,  and  children. 

At  Senlis,  where  the  German*?  were  op- 
posed by  African  troops,  they  revenged  them- 
selves upon  the  townspeople,  killing  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  including  the  mayor,  and  de- 
stroying 105  houses. 

Male  Inhabitants  Consigned  to  the  Flames 

The  diary  of  an  onTicor  of  the  178th  Regi- 
ment, Twelfth  Saxon  Army  Corps,  relates 
the  destiuction  of  the  Iwautiful  village  ol' 
Gue  D'llossus  in  Belgium.  "Apparently  a 
cyclist  fell  from  his  machine,  and  in  the  fall 
his  gun  went  off  itself.  Straightway  there 
was  firing  in  his  direction.  The  male  inhabi- 
tants were  simply  consigned  to  the  flames." 

The  diary  of  a  soldier  of  tlie  sanje  regiment 
tells  of  the  murder  of  43  civilians  in  a  town 
north  of  Dinant. 

Ilesei-vist  Schlauter  of  the  4th  Regiment 
of  field  artillery  writes  that  .'>()()  inhabitants 
of  a  town  in  Belgium  were  shot. 

On  August  26  Major  Gen.  SLenger,  com- 
mander of  the  58th  Brigade,  issued  an  order 
that  all  prisoners  be  put  to  death,  the 
wounded  as  well  as  the  armed.  **No  enemy 
shall  be  left  alive  behind  us." 

5,000  Belgians  Murdered 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  5,000 
Belgian  men,  women,  and  children,  all  non- 
combatants,  were  put  to  death  in  a  moat 
fiendish  brutal  manner  by  the  Huns. 


ASIATIC  THEATER.  AUG.  23-NOV. 


Japan  Declares  War  Agiunst  Germany  in  the  Far  East 

Germany  Loses  Her  Stronghold  of  Tting-tau  and  Her  Islands  in  the  Sonnh.  Pacific 

 SECTION  18-1914  - 


Japanese  Army,  22,980  •Gcrmaii  Garrison,  5,000  HatiMS 

Li<  ut  C  n.  Kamio  Admiral  Heyer>Wal<ledc 

Muj.  Gen.  Horiuchi 
Gen.  Yamada 
Gen.  Johogi 

Vice-Admira]  Kamfmura 

EngliKh  Forct'.  1369 

Col  N.  W.  fiamardistaa 

ANOTHER  nemesis  confronted  Ger-   evacuation  of  the  fortressed  city  of  Tsinsr- 
many  in  the  Far  East,  on  Augrust  15,    tau.  on  the  tip  end  of  the  Shantunjr  peninsula 
1914,  when  Japan  deliverod  an  ulti-    in  China,  which  Germany  had  taken  fnm 
mation  to  Emperor  William,  demanding  the    China  in  1898  on  a  "lease"  of  99  years. 
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Japan  also  demanded  tlie  withdrawal  of  all 
German  warships  Irum  Asiatic  waters  and 
the  restonitioii  to  China  before  Septonber 
15.  1914,  of  the  province  of  Kiau-diau,  on 
the  Shantung  Peninsula,  which  Gemuuiy  had 
acquired  by  "concession"  in  1897. 

Cauaes  of  the  War 

Japan  had  acted  in  this  matter  upon  re- 
quest of  Great  Dritain,  with  which  nation 
she  had  signed  a  treiity  of  alliance,  on  August 
12,  1905,  havinflr  for  its  object  the  main- 
tenance  of  peace  in  Eastern  Asia  and  India, 
the  p^eser^'ation  of  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  de- 
fence of  their  special  interests  in  the  Far 
East. 

But  the  principal  motive  whidi  influenced 
Japan  waa  the  desire  to  retaliate  upon  Ger- 
many for  having  outraged  her  sover^gnty 
after  the  close  of  the  China- Japanese  War. 
Japan,  during  that  war,  had  captuied  Port 
Arthur,  but  Germany  compelled  her  to  re- 
linquish tliis  prize  of  war  to  Russia,  and 
then  seised  the  province  of  Kiau-diau  as  her 
share  of  the  spoils. 

There  followed  a  scramble  among  the 
European  nations  to  seize  desirable  sections 
of  China.  Ens^land  took  possession  of  Wei- 
haa>wei,  France  acquired  control  of  Kwan« 
chow  Bay,  Germany  held  Tsing-tau,  and 
Russia  regained  Port  Arthur,  while  Japan 
was  left  out  in  the  cold.  These  acts  of  spoil- 
ation  led  up  to  the  Boxer  rebellion  in  China, 
in  1910,  when  several  missionaries  and  other 
Europeans  were  put  to  deatii.  It  was  thai 
that  Germany  confirmed  her  seizure  of  Kiau- 
chau  by  compelling  China  to  grant  her  a 
"lease"  t>f  the  province  for  99  years. 

Japan,  therefore,  was  elated  when  Eng- 
Isnd,  on  August  4,  1914,  proposed  the  Ger- 
man fortress  city  of  Tsing-tau  be  seized  and 
all  German  warships  expelled  from  Asiatic 
waters.  But  fust  Japan  stipulated  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  Tsing-tau  if  she 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  Germans.  To  this 
proposal  England,  and  subsequently  France, 
ooosented  1^  secret  treaty. 

Japan  Dedaica  War 

A  TOIE-UMIT  of  nine  days  had  been  fhced 
by  Japan  for  Germanjr's  acceptance  of  her 
oHiinatum,  but  Germany  scornfully  ignored 


the  mandate.  Accoidingly,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, August  23,  1914,  Japan  formally 
declared  war  against  Germany. 
'  There  were  many  Germans  living  in  Japan, 
but  none  of  these  were  molested,  all  being 
pe)'mitted  to  i>ursue  their  regular  vocations. 
In  Germany,  however,  a  different  policy  was 
adopted*  Every  Japanese  subject  in  Germany 
was  arrested  and  all  the  funds  deposited  hy 
the  Japanese  Government  in  the  Deutsche 
Bank  of  Ileilin  were  seized.  The  German 
Ambassador  l  emained  at  the  Japanese  capi- 
tol  until  August  r,o. 

Bombardment  of  Tsing-tau  Forts 

On  August  25,  1914,  the  day  before  the 
formal  Declaration  of  War,  a  squadron  of 
twelve  Japanese  battleships,  with  a  fleet  of 
transports  carrying  22.9S0  soldiers  and  142 
heavy  siege  guns,  headed  lor  Tsing-tau.  The 
fleet  was  in  command  of  Vice-Admiral  Hiko- 
no  jo  Kamimura,  while  the  land  forces  were 
ccmunanded  by  Lieut  Gen.  Mitsoumi  Kamio, 
Maj.  Gen.  B.  Horiuchi  and  Maj.  Gen,  Hanzo 
Yamanashi. 

Tsinji-tau  and  its  environs  formed  a  large 
entrenched  camp  protected  by  23  forts  of  con- 
crete and  steel,  garrisoned  by  5000  German 
marines.  The  first  line  of  defence,  on  ihe 
.seaside,  consisted  of  five  forts  connected  by 
trenches  and  protected  by  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements. 

The  second  principal  defences  were  the 
heights  known  as  Mt.  Moltke,  Mt.  Bismarck, 
and  Mt.  litis,  commanding  the  plain.  The 
outer  line  of  defence,  eight  miles  long,  was 
along  the  Litsum  River  to  the  sea,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  ten  miles  from  the  city. 

The  harbor  mouth  had  been  sewn  with 
mines,  and  the  shores  for  twenty  miles  were 
guarded  by  batteries.  In  the  harbor  was  an 
Austrian  warship,  the  Kaiserin  Elizabeth, 
anc*  four  gunboats.  Three  airplanes  assisted 
in  the  defence.  The  conmiand  of  the  Ger- 
man forces  was  vested  in  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Kiau-diau,  Admiral  Meyer-Waldeck. 

Proposals  were  under  way  to  remove  the 
Austrian  warship  to  a  place  of  safety,  but 
at  the  last  moment  Austria  elected  to  assi.st 
Germany  against  Japan,  so  it  was  necessary 
for  Japan  to  declare  war  against  Austria. 

The  plan  of  the  land  attack  called  for  a 
landing  at  the  northern  base  of  the  p^nsula. 
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from  which  the  troops  wore  to  advance  in- 
land, cutting  the  railroad  and  extending  their 
line  across  the  base  of  the  narrow  tongue  of 
land.  After  cutting  off  the  dty  from  the 
north,  the  force  was  to  move  towud  the  forts 
and  commoner  tho  siej^e. 

The  bombardment  of  the  Tsing-tau  forts 
opened  on  August  26,  1914.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  Japanese  marines  seized  several 
small  islands  in  Kiau-chau  Bay»  sweeping  the 
harbor  of  mines.  At  the  same  time  a  squad- 
ron of  Japanese  airplanes  dropped  bombs 
upon  the  wireless  station,  tho  oloctric  power 
station,  the  railway  terminal,  and  the  boats 
in  the  harbor. 

One  hundred  Japanese  women  divers  had 
previously  volunteered  to  release  the  mines 
from  their  moorings,  but  their  offer  was  de- 
clined, as  the  Japanese  law  prohibits  the 
employment  of  women  in  warlike  operations. 

Chinese  Protest  as  Japanese  Land  Troops 

On  September  2,  10,000  Japanese  troops 
were  landed  at  Lungchow,  thereby  isolating 
the  fortress  from  the  mainland.  The  Chinese 
Government  at  once  protested  against  this 
invasion  of  Chinese  soil.  To  this  objection 
the  Japanese  replied  that  military  necessity 
justified  the  act,  but  that  no  permanent  oc- 
cupancy was  intended.  The  advance  was 
lialted  for  a  fortnight  by  heavy  rains.  Then, 
on  September  12,  the  railway  station  at  Kiau- 
chau  was  occupied. 

Six  days  later  the  Japanese  seised  the  rail- 
way which  penetrates  the  peninsula,  and 
again  China  protested.  This  time  Japan  in- 
sisted that  the  seizure  was  justifiable,  since 
the  railroad  was  owned  by  Germany. 

The  river  now  being  in  flood,  land  opera- 
tions were  still  further  delayed.  Meanwhile, 
the  Japanese  airmen  had  not  been  idle. 
Bombs  were  dropped  daily  upon  the  city  and 
the  boats  in  the  harbor,  causing  much  dam- 
age. Circulars,  calling  upon  the  defends 
to  surrender,  were  also  scattered  over  tiie 
town. 

First  Naval  Losses 

IfEANWHiLB,  the  battleship  Kaiserin  Eliz- 
abeth had  been  riddled  and  sunk  by  Japanese 
shell  fire;  the  Japanese  cruiser  Takachiho 
had  been  sunk     a  torpedo;  a  German  mer- 


chant ship  in  the  harbor  had  been  destroyed 
by  aerial  bombs;  two  Japanese  destroyers 
had  been  lost  in  a  typhoon,  and  havoc  gener- 
ally had  been  caused  among  the  Japanese  fleet. 

The  Siege  Begins 

An  English  force  of  1369  men,  under 
Lieut.  Col.  N.  W.  Barnardisten,  comniander 
of  the  Britidi  army  in  North  China,  landed 
on  the  peninsula  September  23  and  joined 
the  Japanese.  Three  days  later,  the  floods 
having  subsided,  the  Japanese  resumed  their 
advance,  pushing  tho  Germans  forwaixl  for 
two  days  to  within  live  miles  of  Uie  fortress, 
at  a  loss  of  fifteen  killed  and  wounded.  At 
the  same  time  two  British  warships  arrived 
in  the  harbor  and  the  fleet  began  a  general 
bombardment. 

On  September  30,  the  Japanese  drove  the 
Germans  within  their  fortifications,  com- 
pletely surrounding  Tsing4au,  and  digging 
zigzag  trenches  up  to  the  very  face  of  the 
German  defences,  with  utter  disregard  of  the 
storm  of  .shells  that  fell  about  them.  The 
German  gunners,  during  eight  days,  fired 
10,000  shells  from  the  forts  on  the  hills  with- 
out causing  any  loss  of  life  among  the  Jap- 
anese. 

The  actual  siege  was  begun  on  Octo1)or  lo, 
hut  notice  having  been  given,  many  women 
and  children  were  permitted  to  leave  the  be- 
sieged dty  and  pass  through  the  Japanese 
lines  to  tiie  rear. 

The  city  ot  Tsing-tau  was  not  in  serious 
straits.  There  was  food  on  hand  suflicient 
to  feed  the  populace  for  three  months,  but 
the  supply  of  running  water  ceased  by  Octo- 
ber 20.  When  it  became  evident  that  the 
end  was  drawing  near.  Admiral  Meyw-Wal- 
deck  commanded  that  the  warships  in  the 
harbor  be  b]o\\ii  up  and  the  munitions  in  the 
forts  destroyed. 

The  Final  Bombardment  and  Sumndcr 

IT.wiNiGby  this  time  found  the  exact  range; 
the  Japanese  and  English  gunners  began 
their  final  bombardment  on  October  31.  1914, 
with  142  guns,  sending  a  deluge  of  shells  into 
the  German  defences. 

Under  cover  of  this  terrific  fire,  the  Allied 
troops  drove  their  saps  and  zigzag  trenches 
up  to  the  very  slopes  of  the  fort,  prepared 
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to  take  the  place  by  storm.  For  seven  days 
the  bombardment  continued,  the  warships 
uniting  with  the  land  batteries.  Hie  German 
defenders  replied  bravely. 

The  electric  li|^t  station  having  been  de- 
stroyed, the  city  was  in  darkness  for  several 
niphts.  The  non-combatants  during  the  bom- 
bardment had  taken  refuge  in  their  cellars, 
where  tiiesr  eared  for  tiie  wounded. 

Tsing-tau  Surrenders 

On  flie  night  of  iTovember  6,  several  oom- 
panies  of  infantry  and  engineers,  led  by  Gen. 
Yochimi  Yamada,  charged  across  the  open 
ground,  seizing  the  middle  foil  in  the  first 
line  of  defences.  Before  dawn,  the  next  day, 
a  grand  assault  was  made,  which  gave  the 
Japanese  and  British  possession  of  all  but 
the  last  line  ot  defences,  at  a  cost  of  460  men. 
An  hour-  later,  when  20,000  Japanese  were 
preparing  for  the  final  charge,  flags  of  sur- 
render were  flown  from  all  the  German  forts. 

The  formal  capitulation  of  Tsing-tau  came 
at  7.50  p.  m.,  November  7,  1914>  tiie  Ger- 
mans surrendering  unconditionally.  Three 
days  later.  Governor  l\Ieyer-Waldeck  for- 
mally transferred  possession  to  Gen.  Kamio 
and  Germany  had  lost  her  last  stronghold  iu 
Asia. 

The  Allied  forces  entered  the  city  on  No- 
vember 16,  taking  4048  prismers,  including 


the  governor-general  and  201  German  of- 
ficers, together  with  100  machine  guns,  2500 
rifles,  30  fleld  guns,  and  some  ammunition. 
The  Japanese  losses  in  the  campaign  were 

236  killed  and  1282  wounded ;  the  British,  12 
killed  and  63  wounded;  the  Germans,  1000 
killed  or  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  Ger- 
man land  mines. 

German  Padfic  Islands  Siesed 

Germany  not  only  lost  her  Asiatic  colony 

of  Kiau-chau,  but  her  group  of  island  pos- 
sessions in  the  Pacific.  These  included  Ger- 
man New  Guinea,  the  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
the  Caroline,  Pelem  Marrana,  Solomon  and 
Marshall  Islands,  and  a  portion  of  the  Sa- 
moan  group. 

How  Japan's  Navy  Assisted 

JaI'AN  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  Allies 
during  the  War.  Her  battleships  patrolled 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  the  China 
Sea.  Three  groiq»  of  German  raiders  were 
driven  from  the  Pacific;  marines  were  landed 
at  Sin;.'aporo  to  quell  riots;  a  .Japanese  de- 
sti'oyor  squadron  was  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Allies  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  more 
important  still,  Japan  supplied  Rusria  with 
enormous  quantities  of  guns,  ammunitions, 
military  stores,  and  Red  Cross  supplies. 
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Serbia  Triumphs  Over  Austria,  Anniliilating  an  Invading  Army 

Following  This  Vktoryp  a  Quarter  of  Servia't  Po{nilatioi&  Die  of  Typhus 

-  ■  SECTION  l0-*iei4  I 

Serbian  Army,  200.000  Austrian  Army.  .100.000 

Field  Marshal  Putnick  Archduke  Frederick 


AFTER  clipping  the  winps  of  the  Aus- 
trian ea^Ie  at  .Tadar  in  August,  and 
compelling  its  flight  across  the  fron- 
tier, the  Serbians  in  September  took  the  of- 
fensive by  joining  the  Montenegrins  in  an  at- 
tack upon  Serajevo,  tlie  Bosnian  capital,  then 
in  Austrian  possession. 

The  Scrbo-Montcnogrin  armies  on  Septem- 
ber 8th,  attempted  the  crossing  of  the  Drina 
River,  but  were  beaten  back  on  the  following 
day  by  a  powerful  Austrian  army,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  foothold  on  the  Serbian 
side. 


A  week  later  the  Serbians  struck  at  the 
Austrian  center,  compelling  its  retirement 
across  the  river,  but  the  right  flank  of  the 
Austrian  army  maintained  its  position,  giving 
it  the  control  of  a  bridgehead  and  tlie  road 
tnm  Liubovia  to  Valjeva.  In  this  engage> 
ment  the  Austrians  sustained  heavy  losses. 

Burning  for  an  opportunity  to  retrieve 
their  two  defeats,  the  Austrians,  in  Octobei*. 
took  advantage  of  Hindenl)erg's  drive  in 
Russian  Poland  to  withdraw  an  army  of  150,- 
000  seasoned  troops  from  Galida  and  launch 
a  new  campaign  in  Serbia. 
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The  Austrians  particulaiiy  aimed  at  seiz- 
ing the  Morava-Vardar  Road  with  a  view  to 
ertablishitiir  ooimnumcations  with  Turkey. 

Their  plan  of  campaign  was  to  advance 
through  Valjevo  to  the  western  Morava 
valley  and  thence  down  this  valley  to  Nish, 
the  temporary  capital  of  Serbia. 

South  of  Valjevo,  there  is  a  continuous  line 
of  ridges  extending  to  the  Save  lUver  at 
Obrenovats.  It  was  on  this  series  of  ridges 
that  the  Serbians  decided  to  take  their  de- 
fensive positions. 

The  Austrians,  in  this  third  invasion,  en- 
tered Serbia  from  two  directions.  One  Aus- 
trian column  crossed  the  Drina  River  on  the 
west,  the  other  column  crossing  the  Danube 
on  the  northeast.  Without  opposition,  these 
columns  gradually-  converged  toward  the 
ridges  on  which  the  Serbians  had  taken  their 
position. 

Meanwhile,  daily  for  weeks,  the  capital 
city,  Belgrade,  had  been  lx)mbarded,  and  it 
at  last  fell  in  December,  after  an  heroic  re- 
sistance. Town  after  town  had  surrendered 
to  the  Austrian  invaders  and  it  looked  as  if 
the  fate  of  Serbia  was  sealed. 

Austrians  Meet  with  Disaster 

On  December  1,  the  Austrians  assaulted 
the  Maljin  and  Rudnik  Ridges,  on  which  the 
Serbian  army  was  posted.  In  two  days  they 
had  gained  positions  on  the  lower  hills  and 
the  western  ridge  of  Tludnik.  Another  week 
must  surely  have  witnessed  the  capture  of 
the  Serbian  armies,  but  on  December  3,  word 
reached  the  Austrians  that,  in  far  off  Galicia, 
the  Russians  had  once  more  scaled  the  Car- 
pathians and  swarmed  out  upon  the  Hun- 
garian |)l;iins. 

Fearful  for  the  safety  of  their  own  land, 
the  Austrians  attempted  to  disengage  them- 


selves from  the  battle  with  the  Serbians  and 
return  into  Galicia.  Three  Austrian  coipa 
were  hastily  withdrawn  from  the  batti^ront. 

Now  was  Serbia's  opportunity  to  strike  a 

deadly  blow  at  the  enemy.  Sweeping  dovm 
from  the  ridges,  the  Serbians  engaged  the 
retreating  Austrians  in  fierce  hand-to-hand 
struggle.  In  less  than  two  weeks  the  great 
Austrian  army  was  all  but  annihilated.  The 
right  wing,  caught  in  the  hills,  was  totally 
destroyed.  The  remnant  of  the  left  and  cen- 
ter escaped  northward  through  Shabatz  and 
Belgrade,  and  crossed  into  Austria. 

Of  all  the  Austrian  forces,  only  a  tiiird  sur- 
vived to  cross  the  Danube.  On  December  15, 
the  Serbians  retook  Belgrade.  Serbia  was 
free  once  morel 

Serbia  Sw^  by  Epidende  of  1>phiis 

So  badly  whipped  were  the  Austrians  that 
for  nearly  a  year  thoy  durst  not  venture 
again  into  Serbia.  But  another  and  nior-e 
dreadful  enemy  now  appeared.  An  epidemic 
of  spotted  typhus,  whidi  had  brdcoi  out 
among  the  troops  at  Valjevo,  began  to  spread 
throttf^ut  the  whole  country.  Exhausted 
by  years  of  warfare  in  the  Balkan  connicts, 
the  St'rl)iaii  soldiers  easily  fell  victims  to  this 
scourge  and  perished  by  thousands.  The  vil- 
lages and  towns  were  ravaged  by  the  pesti- 
lence people  by  hundreds  dropping  dead  in 
the  stivets,  and  entire  fanulies  being  wiped 
out. 

The  Allied  nations,  in  response  to  Serbia's 
appeal,  sent  their  best  doctors  and  nurses  to 
combat  the  plague.  Hospitals  were  erected 
and  everything  that  scieiee  could  suggest 
was  foi-th-coming,  but  it  was  not  until  April, 
1915,  that  the  last  traces  of  the  epidemic  were 
stamped  out.  By  that  time,  a  quarter  of  the 
populaticm  had  perished. 
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AFRICAN  THEATER.  AUG,  7 -DEC.  20 


in  Africa  to  the  British 


Germany  Loses  Her  Vast 

Cfflmiimrt  of  the  Four  A£rican.  Colonies  Begun  Boer  Rebellion  Suppressed 
 SECTION  20- 1914  


AlUcd  Forces,  S0,000 

Loyal  Boer  leaders — 

Gen.  Louis  Botha 
Gen.  J.  C.  Smuts 
Gen.  Lukin 
Col.  Brits 
Major  Bouwer 

British  Leaders — 
Maj.  Gen.  Stewart 
Br\K.  Gen.  CunlifTe 
Capt.  F.  C.  Bryant 
Lieut.  Col.  MacLeur 
Col.  Grant 

French  Leaders — 

Briff.  Gen.  Dobell 
Belgian  Troops — 

Gen.  Tambeur 

« 

THE  war  was  carried  into  Africa  at  the 
very  outset  of  hostilities  in  Europe;  it 
continued  thoro  three  years,  and  in  the 
end  Germany  was  dispossessed  of  a  colonial 
empire  four  times  the  size  of  her  European 
possessions. 

Germany  controlled  four  huge  colonies  in 
Africa:  Togoland,  about  the  size  of  Ireland, 
with  a  native  population  of  1,000,000;  the 
Kameruns,  greater  in  area  than  the  German 
Fatherland,  with  a  population  of  2,500»000 
UackB  and  2000  whites ;  German  Southwest 
Africa,  comprising  :V20,000  square  miles,  and 
with  a  native  population  of  .300,000;  and 
German  East  Africa,  twice  the  size  of  old 
Germany,  and  with  a  population  of  8,000,000 
blacks. 

Boers  Rebel  in  Union  of  South  Africa 

Within  a  week  after  dprmany  had  flung 
down  the  gauntlet  to  Europe,  niuttorings  of 
discontent  against  British  rule  were  heard 
among  a  certain  class  of  Boers  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  particularly  in  the  western 
Transvaal.  Ostensibly  the  disaffected  Boers 
were  influenced  by  their  ambition  to  found 
an  Afrikander  Republic ;  in  reality,  they  were 
dupes  of  Germany,  who  had  heard  the  "call 
of  the  Uood^  and  the  ring  of  Gmian  gold. 

These  conspirators  really  plotted  the  down- 
fiiU  of  the  British  Empire.    If  Africa  and 


German — Boer — Native  Forces,  2t),000 

Gen.  Chri.sti'an  Beyers,  Orange  Fk«e  State 

Gen.  de  Wet.  Transvaal 
Gen.  Wabie 
Major  von  Doering 
Col.  S.  G.  MariU 
Col.  Kemp 
Col.  Francke 
Col.  MuUer 


Egypt  could  bo  won  from  Great  Britain,  con- 
trol of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  the  trade  routes  to  India  might  pass  to 
Germany.  These  were  the  tremendous  prizes 
at  stake  in  the  Boer  uprising. 

Boer  Parliament  Is  Loyal 

The  leaders  of  the  Boer  revolt  were  Gen. 
Christian  Beyeis,  Gen.  do  Wet,  Col.  S.  G. 
Maritz,  and  Gen.  Hertzog.  All  four  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Boer  War  of 
1898,  and  there  still  rankled  in  their  hearts 
a  hatred  of  Great  Britain. 

Though  still  a  commander  of  Union  militia, 
Col.  Maritz  had  entered  into  a  .secret  pact 
with  the  German  Governor  of  Southwest 
Africa,  in  which  the  independence  of  the 
Union  as  a  Republic  was  guaranteed,  but 
Walfisch  Bay  and  other  parts  of  the  Union 
had  boon  coded  to  Germany,  and  providing 
that  the  Germans  should  defer  their  invasion 
of  the  Union,  until  asked  to  do  so. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Boer  burners, 
however,  refused  to  join  with  the  rebels. 
Their  spokesmen  were  Gen.  Louis  Botha  and 
Cion.  Smuts,  both  eminent  leaders  in  the  last 
Boer  War,  but  now  reconciled  to  British  rule. 

On  August  15,  1914,  a  convention  of  800 
burghers  was  held  at  Treurfontein  and  reso- 
lutions were  passed  expressing  ooniktenoe  in 
the  British  Government.  A  month  later.  Gen. 
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Christian  Beyers,  commandant  general  of  the 
Union  forces,  who  had  been  secretly  organiz- 
ing  the  rebdlion,  resigned  his  command.  He 
had  previously  won  over  to  the  rebel  cause 
Gen.  Delarey,  a  leader  of  the  Boer  forces  in 
the  Transvaal. 

Delarey  soon  after  was  killed  by  a  police 
patrol  near  Johannesburg,  before  the  rebel- 
lion was  well  undNT  way.  Heantlnie,  a  tiiou- 
sand  armed  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  had  defi- 
nitely united  with  the  rebdlioo. 

In  this  crisis,  Gen.  Louis  Botha  appealed 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  Eocrs,  calling-  for  volun- 
teers to  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  and 
promising  to  lead  the  Union  forces  in  per- 
'  son.  The  Boers  flocked  by  tiiousanda  to  his 
standard. 

Vfhsa  the  Boer  Pailiaiiient  met  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  Gen.  Botha,  the  premier,  moved  a  res- 
olution assuring  Great  Britain  of  its  loyal 
suppoi-t.  Gen.  Hertzog,  the  minority  leader  in 
the  ParUammtr  and  a  pro-Gorman,  sought  to 
amend  this  by  movinsr  a  declaration  that  an 
attack  upon  German  Southwest  Africa  was 
against  the  interests  of  the  T'nion  of  South 
Africa.  Ilortzog's  amendment  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  104  to  12. 

Hie  "PraiilMt"  of  Lichtenbav  Stira  Bebdiien 

Emissaries  of  Germany  spread  theiTisolves 
through  the  Transvaal,  inciting  the  Boers  to 
rebellion.  Among  these  was  a  fanatic  by  tiie 
name  of  Van  Rensberg,  bettw  known  as  the 
"Proi»het  of  Lichtenberg." 

Ever  since  the  Boor  War,  in  1898,  when 
a  few  of  his  many  predictions  were  said  to 
have  been  verified,  the  "prophet"  had  been 
hdd  in  high  esteem.  He  now  solemnly  de- 
clared that  the  events  predicted  in  the  Apo- 
cah'p.se,  or  Book  of  Revelati<ms,  wei  e  soon  to 
be  fulfilled.  Germany,  he  averred,  had  been 
divinely  ordained  to  subjugate  and  purify 
the  sinful  world.  To  resist  this  divine  ordi- 
nance was  to  invite  the  righteous  anger  ci 
Almis^ty  God. 

Rensberg,  in  one  of  his  pretended  "vis- 
ions," saw  standing  forth  as  divinely  ap- 


pointed leaders  who  should  restore  the  Boer 
Republic,  the  traitors  Delarey,  Beyers,  and 
de  Wet 

The  Massacre  of  Sandfontein 

Lieut.  Col.  Maritz,  meanwhile,  had  se- 
cretly accepted  a  commission  as  a  general  in 
the  German  service.  His  first  overt  act  was 
to  plot  the  massacre  of  a  small  force  of  Brit- 
ish and  Boers  who  were  assembled  at  Sand- 
fontein, near  the  Transvaal  border. 

While  these  British-Boer  troops  were  ad- 
vancing toward  a  water-hole,  on  September 
26,  1914,  CoL  Marits  and  his  rd^el  band  am- 
bushed than  in  a  circular  basin.  Concealed 
batteries  deluged  the  loyal  troops  with  high 
explosive  shells.  The  trapped  Boeis  fought 
heroically  till  their  ammunition  gave  out, 
after  which  they  were  slain  or  captured. 

Merits  followed  up  this  act  of  treachery 
by  arresting  all  the  loyal  Boers  and  banish- 
ing them  across  the  border  into  German  t«- 
ritory.  Ordered  by  Gen.  Smuts,  the  Boer 
Minister  of  War,  to  report  at  headquarters 
and  resign  his  command,  Maritz,  on  October 
8,  sent  back  a  defiant  reply. 

Defeat  of  Gen.  Maritz  at  Keimos 

Proclaiming  martial  law  throughout  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Gen.  Louis  Botha  des- 
patched a  force  of  loyal  Boers,  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Brits,  in  pursuit  of  Marits.  The 
rebels  were  overtaken  and  routed  at  Rate- 
draai  on  October  15. 

A  week  later,  with  a  force  of  1000  rebels 
and  70  German  gunners,  Maritz  attacked  the 
port  ot  I^mos,  wtddi  was  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  160  loyalists. 

Defeated  in  his  pui-pose  by  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  of  loyal  troops,  IMaritz  soon 
found  himself  hai-d  pressed  and  even  offered 
to  surrender  if  granted  a  free  pardon.  This 
being  denied  him,  the  battle  was  resumed  and 
the  rebels  were  defeated. 

With  the  remnant  of  his  band  Maritz, 
wounded,  fled  across  the  German  border. 
Two  days  later  his  followers  met  defeat  at 
Kakamas  and  the  rebellion  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  was  at  an  end. 
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Togoland  the  First  to  Surrender 

Anglo-French  Focco,  1000  Gcnuui-Negro  Force,  460 

Ci^  F.  C  Bryant  Major  Ton  Doerbiff 


The  first  to  fall  of  the  four  German  col- 
onies in  Africa  was  Togoland.  On  August  4, 
1914,  the  day  Great  Britain  declared  war 
against  Germany,  the  British  acting  governor 
of  Nigeria  and  the  French  governor  of 
Dahomey  planned  a  concerted  campaign  by 
land  and  sea  against  Togoland,  which  is 
hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by  the  territories 
they  governed,  witii  a  seacoast  easily  ap- 
proached by  warships. 

On  August  7,  a  British  warship  appeared 
off  Lome,  the  capital,  and  the  town  surren- 
dered without  the  firing  of  a  shot.  The  Ger- 
man garrison,  comprising  60  viiites  and  400 
natives,  escaped  to  Atakpame,  100  miles  in 
the  interior,  uniting  there  witii  3000  native 
troops. 

On  the  following  day  a  French  force  crossed 
the  Dahomey  frontier,  while  a  British  force, 


under  Capt.  F.  C.  Bryant,  crossed  the  Gold 
Coast  frontier  into  Togoland. 

These  Allied  forces,  after  effecting  a  junc- 
tion, advanced  toward  Atakpame  where  the 
little  German-Negi  o  band  had  entrenched  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Monu  River.  Cross- 
ing the  river,  on  August  25,  the  Allies  drove 
the  Germans  from  their  trenches  with  a  loss 
of  75  men,  and,  after  adzing  the  important 
wireless  station  at  Kamina,  occupied  Atak- 
pame. 

The  German  commander,  Major  Doering, 
then  surrendered  unconditionally,  losing  1000 
rifles  and  260,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  By 
arrangement,  Togoland  was  thenceforth  gov- 

^ed  jointly  by  France  and  England,  eadi 

nation  controlling  that  part  of  the  surren- 
dered colony  which  was  nearest  to  her  Afri- 
can possessions. 


Conquest  of  the  German  Kamenins 


Anglo-French  Forces,  80t000 

Maj.  Gen.  Dobell 
Brig,  Gen.  .Aymerich 
JBrig.  Gen.  Cunliffe 
Lieut.  Col.  IfacLear 


Cterman-Nativp  Forces.  6,000 
Unidentified  German  Ofiicers 


The  conquest  of  the  Gemian  Kameruns,  a 
vast  inland  empire  with  a  population  of 
2000  whites  and  3,500,000  blado,  occupied 
the  Allies  the  greater  part  of  five  montiis. 
Here  the  Germans  had  organized  a  large 
force  of  native  levies,  mostly  Bantus  and 
Sudanese,  who  were  drilled  and  led  by  Ger- 
man officers  and  provided  with  machine  guns. 

Excepting  in  the  highlands,  the  Kameruns 
is  not  habitable  for  whites.  Its  climate  is 
deadly  and  it  contains  va.st  stretches  of  desert 
land  \nsitcd  by  sand  storms. 

Early  in  August,  1914,  the  Allies  invaded 
the  Kameruns  fhmi  three  directions— two 
FVendi  columns  crossing  tiie  border  from  the 
Congo,  while  an  English  force  crossed  over 
from  Xip'oria. 

On  Aujnist  31,  1914.  a  brigade  of  Dublin 
Fusiliers,  with  some  native  troops,  led  by 
lient  Col.  MacLear,  while  attempting  to 
storm  the  German  position  at  Gama,  were 


almost  annihilated  by  machine-gun  fire,  the 
remnant  of  the  British  forces  retreating  into 
Nigeria. 

A  second  British  expedition,  composed 

largely  of  native  Nigerians,  occupied  the 
German  station  of  Nsanakong  in  August. 
Here  they  were  surprised  by  a  large  German 
force  and  defeated  with  heavy  losses.  The 
surviving  Nigerians  cut  their  way  out  with 
the  bayonet  and  escaped  back  to  Nigeria. 
About  the  same  timo,  a  third  Bi'itish-Niger- 
ian  force  occupied  and  held  Archibong.  In 
retaliation,  the  Germans  sent  a  force  across 
the  Nigerian  fi^mtier,  which  sdaed  and  oc- 
cupied the  station  at  Okuri. 

Surrender  of  Duala,  the  C  apital 

Naval  operation.s  were  begun  on  tho  west 
coast  in  September,  when  the  Germans  sowed 
the  channel  of  the  Kamerun  estuary  witii 
mines  and  further  attempted  to  obstruct  tiie 
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waterway  to  Duala,  the  capital,  by  sinking 
several  old  steamships  in  the  channel.  Brit- 
ish gunboats,  however,  soon  cleared  tlie  pass- 
age and  a  fleet  of  British  troopships  steamed 
up  the  estuary  on  Septembr  26. 

Duala  was  bombarded  and  its  capitulation 
followed  the  next  day.  Bonabcrri,  aci-o.ss  the 
river  from  Duala,  surrendered  a  few  days 
later.  Meantime,  a  French  squadron  had 
bombarded  Ukoka  and  sunk  two  German  ves- 
sds  in  the  bay. 

A  British  naval  and  military  force,  .sailing 
up  the  Wuri  River  in  launches  on  October  8, 
attacked  the  Germans  near  Jabossi,  but 
were  driven  bade  to  Duala.  On  the  same 
day  a  French  brigade  attacked  a  German 
force  at  Japons,  compelling  tiidr  retreat  to 
the  mountains. 

Stron^rly  roin forced,  the  Allie.s,  on  October 
14,  again  attiic  ked  .Jabo.s.si,  silencing  the  bat- 
teries  and  occupying  the  city.  Meanwhile,  a 


regiment  of  Nigerian  troops  had  routed  the 
Herman-native  forces  at  Susa  and  in  the  Lake 
Chad  region. 

The  main  body  of  the  German-native  forces 
was  pursued  in  two  columns  \>y  Anglo-French 
troops,  commanded  by  Gen.  Dobell  and  Col. 
Mayer.  The  (Jermans  were  quickly  expelled 
from  Edea  on  October  26,  and  from  Mujuka 
a  few  weeks  later.  Buea»  after  a  spirited 
b(Hnbardment,  was  captured  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  driven  back  to  the  hills. 

Another  French  expedition,  led  by  Gen. 
AjTncrich,  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the 
Congo-Ubanghi  region,  capturing  Numen  and 
Nola.  By  December  20,  the  entire  northern 
railroad  line  was  in  possession  of  the  Allies 
and  the  German-native  troops  everj-^vhere 
had  been  driven  far  into  the  interior.  The 
Kameruns,  though  not  wholly  cotiquerod, 
were  pratically  in  control  of  the  British  and 
French. 


Conquest  of  German  Southwest  Africa 

Loyal  Boer  Forces.  40,0M  Gcmail-Boer  Forcai,  lOJUW 

Gen.  Louis  Botha  G«ii.  de  Wet 

Gen.  Smuts  G«n.  Heitzo? 

Gen.  Lukin  Gen.  Christian  Beyers 

Col.  Lemmer  Col.  S.  G.  Maritz 

Col.  Brit.s  Co!.  Kemp 

Col.  LichtenberK  Col.  Peinar 

Col.  van  der  Venter  Col.  Muller 
Col.  Grant 
Col.  Alberts 
CfA.  Mentx 


Anna)  by  the  "Prophet  of  Liehtenberflr*" 

Generals  Beyers  and  de  Wet  had  raised  a 
rebel  Boer  force  of  10,000  men  in  the  West- 
ern Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
To  offset  this  disaffection,  40,000  loyal  Boers 
had  answered  the  call  of  Generals  Botlia  and 
Smuts.  This  loyal  army  went  in  pursuit  of  the ' 
main  rebel  army,  commanded  by  Gen.  Chris- 
tian Beyers.  At  Rustenberp.  on  October  27, 
the  loyalists  drove  the  rebels  before  them  in 
headlong  flight.  Two  days  later  the  rebels 
were  scattered  in  little  bands  and  Gen. 
Beyers  became  a  fugitive.  Some  of  these 
scattered  commanders  were  defeated  by  Col. 
Alberts  at  Lichtenberg  and  again  at  Zuit 
Pandrift  on  November  .5. 

Col.  Kemp,  with  a  part  of  Gen.  Beyers'  army 
and  large  reinforcements,  headed  for  German 
Southwest  Af  rica»  pursued  by  Col.  Alberts. 


B^«rs,  meaniMdiile,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  army  and  other  rebels  recruited  on  the 
way,  entered  the  Orange  Free  State,  hoping 
to  get  in  touch  with  Gen.  de  Wet's  forces. 
Close  in  pursuit,  a  band  of  loyalists,  led  by 
Col.  Lemmer,  smashed  Beyers'  command  near 
the  Wet  River,  taking  400  prisonm 

De  Wet's  Defeat  and  Surrender 

General  de  Wet  had  organized  a  nonde- 
script army  of  2000  rebels  in  the  Orange 
Free  State.  This  once  brilliant  cavalry 
leader,  now  an  old  man,  could  not  cope  with 
the  new  conditions  of  motor  transport,  nor 
could  he  follow  the  same  tactics  which  had 
won  him  such  successes  in  the  Boer  War  six- 
teen years  before.  His  first  action  was  at 
Winburg,  where  he  defeated  a  small  loyalist 
force  under  Gen.  Cronje^ 
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Gen.  de  Wet  met  his  Waterloo  at  Marquard 
on  November  12.  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
by  the  forces  of  Gen.  Botha,  Gen.  Lukin,  Col. 

Brandt,  and  Col.  Brits,  numbering  6000,  he 
Warely  liackod  his  way  throu{?h  the  ring,  leav- 
ing all  his  stores  of  food  and  ammunition,  to- 
gether with  iuo  motor  cars  and  wagons,  and 
250  prisoners  behind  him. 

With  a  Boer  detail  in  pursuit,  de  Wet  fled 
up  the  Wet  River  valley  to  Eoshof,  where 
his  rebel  band  deserted  hini.  He  crossed  the 
Vaal  River  with  only  25  of  the  2000  rebel 
followers  he  had  at  Marquard.  Then,  unit- 
iag  with  a  small  body  of  fugitives  at  Scfa- 
wdzer  Renek,  de  Wet  headed  for  German 
Southwest  Africa,  expecting  to  join  Maritz 
and  Kemp.  On  November  2.5,  1911,  while 
crossing  Dochuanaland,  de  Wet  gave  battle 
to  Col.  Brits  and  lost  half  of  his  small  com- 
mand. On  December  1, 1914,  at  Waterburg, 
de  Wet  and  his  band  of  52  rebds  surrendered 
to  Col.  Jordaan.  They  were  imprisoned  at 
Johannesberg  on  a  charge  of  hirrh  treason. 

Gen.  Beyeis  Drowned  in  Vaal  Blver 

General  Beyers,  leading  a  little  band  of 
rebels  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  was  tray)ped 
on  the  Transvaal  border,  December  9,  by 
Capt  Uys,  and  while  endeavoring  to  escape 
by  swimming  across  the  Vaal  River,  was  shot 
and  drowned. 

End  of  the  BebeDion 

General  Botha,  early  in  Dec^ber,  cap- 
tured 500  rebels  in  the  Orange  Free  Stat(\ 
and  200  more  surrendered  to  Commandant 


Kloppers.  General  Maritz,  Col.  Kemp,  and 
the  "Prophet  of  lichtenberg"  won  two 
minor  oigagements  in  a  surprise  attack  at 
Langklip  and  Onydas,  but  soon  after  they 
were  put  to  flight  by  the  Union  forces.  Es- 
caping to  the  Geiman  frontier,  the  rebels 
made  their  last  stand  at  Upington,  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1915,  where  a  force  of  1200  under 
Maritz  and  Kemp  attacked  Col.  van  der  Ven- 
ter, but  were  easily  repulsed.  ^laritz  then 
fled  into  German  territory.  Colonel  Kemp 
and  the  "Prophet"  surrendered  on  February 
3,  1915. 

Natives  Robbed  and  Massacred  by  Getauuis 

One  result  of  the  conquest  of  German 
Southwest  Africa  was  the  disclosure  of  Ger- 
many's inhumane  treatment  of  the  natives. 
The  Hereros,  Hottentots  and  Berg-Damaras 
numbered  180,000  in  1903,  but  the  infamous 
Gov.  von  Trotha,  pursuing  a  policy  of  exter- 
mination, had  killed  all  but  37,742  by  1911. 
Nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  natives  had  been 
butchered  in  seven  years,  and  their  property 
confiscated. 

In  1890,  when  Germany  annexed  the  coun- 
try,  the  Hereros  possessed  150,000  herd  of 
cattle,  but  in  1905,  they  had  been  despoiled 
of  all  their  possessions.  In  1907,  the  Imperial 
German  Government,  by  ordinance,  prohib- 
ited tile  natives  of  Southwest  Africa  from 
possessing  any  live  stock.  This  was  a  sample 
of  Germany's  plans  for  the  "regeneration  of 
the  human  race"  by  "the  divinely  appointed 
rulers  of  Germany." 


Conquest  of  German  East  Africa 


BiitiBh«Bocr«BelKian  Forces 

6,000  >\1iites.  SSO^OOO  Native  Caniczs 

Gin.  .Smuts 
Gen.  Nurtlicy 
G«n.  van  Deventer 
Geo.  Edwards 

The  conquest  of  German  East  Africa 

provi  d  to  be  the  most  difficult  ta.sk  of  alL 
Not  only  did  the  German-native  forces  out- 
number the  British  in  the  beg-inninjr,  but 
they  also  held  the  Uganda  railroad,  which  af- 
forded them  a  strategical  point  of  attack. 
Hie  British  campaign  opened  with  an  attack 
OD  the  capital  of  the  colony,  Dar-es-Salem, 
wliidi  was  taken  on  August  13. 


German  Forci  s.  :>U00  Whites 

Gen.  \\iih\e 
Gen.  Kraut 
Gen.  Lettow-Vorbcck 


The  scene  of  warfare  then  shifted  to  the 

south,  when  the  Germans  attempted  unsuo- 
cossfully  to  drive  the  British  from  Karonga 
on  Lake  Nyassa,  and  from  Abercorn  on  Lake 
Tanganyikix.  Turning  their  attention  to  the 
north,  the  Germans  delivered  a  total  of  seven 
attacks  on  British  positions  along  the  Uganda 
railroad  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hikes,  with 
varying  success. 
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In  late  September,  the  Gennans  started  a 
jcnnt  naval  and  military  attack  upon  Mom- 
ba8a»  the  capital  of  British  East  Africa,  the 

cruiser  Koenigsburg  bombarding-  the  city, 
while  the  land  forces  assaulted  from  the  roar. 
The  opportune  arrival  of  British  warships 
ended  the  bombardment  and  the  German 
land  attack  was  quickly  checked. 

Six  thousand  British  troops  carried  the 
War  into  the  enemy's  country  in  November, 
attacking  the  towns  of  Tanga  and  Gassin. 

Tanga  capitulated,  but  Gassin  held  out  till 
January,  1915.  A  British  parn'son  of  300, 
holding  Gassin,  was  later  besieged  by  3000 
Gmnans,  who  captured  the  town  after  a 


stubborn  resistance.    German  East  Africa 
was  not  conquered  until  November,  1917. 

Samoan  and  Bismarck  Archipelago 
On  August  30, 1914,  a  squadron  of  six  Al- 
lied war  vessels,  including  three  British  cruia- 

ers,  two  Ausbi^Han  battleships,  and  a  French 
cruiser,  arrived  at  the  German  Samoan 
Islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  took  pos- 
session Ns  itliout  opposition,  the  German  resi- 
dents being  transferred  to  New  Zealand. 

The  German  colonies  in  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  were  surprised  by  the  Austral- 
ians on  September  11,  and  surrendered.  The 
powerful  wireless  stations  in  those  islands 
were  destroyed.  i 
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Turkey  Eaters  the  German  Alliance  Just  Before  the  War  Opens 

Sidtan's  CaU  For  a ''Holy  War Ignoied  By  30(^000^  Modems 
Tufldsh  Anny  Annihilaied  By  the  Russian  Army  of  die  Caucasus 

 SECTION  St -1914  


Army  of  the  CaucMOB,  150,000 
Gen.  WoroBodav,  Commander 


BEFORE  the  first  shot  was  fired  ii|  the 
World  War,  Turkey  had  ooininitted 

herself  irrevocably  to  the  German 
cause.  Turkey  had  been  admitted  into  a  poli- 
tical and  military  alliance,  concluded  secretly 
with  Germany,  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
murder  of  the  Austrian  CSrown  Prince  and 
under  circumstances  somewhat  indicative  of 
Prussia's  prescience  of  future  events. 

DcsirinjT  the  Kaiser's  aid  in  recoverinj?  his 
lost  provinces  from  Russia,  the  Sultan  in 
1912  had  proposed  an  alliance  with  Germany. 
For  two  years  the  Kaiser  equivocated,  but  in 
the  spring  of  1914  he  yielded  his  consent 
Scarcely  had  the  treaty  been  signed  when  the 
Austrian  Crown  Prince,  who  had  I)een  as  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Germany,  was  assassin- 
ated at  Sarajevo  and  the  stage  set  for  the 
greatest  catastrophe  in  the  world's  history. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  Sultan 
professed  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  while 
orders  issued  for  the  mobilization  of  the 
Turkish  Army  under  German  direction.  The 
German  Military  Commission,  headed  by 
Gen.  Liman  von  Sanders,  took  over  the  duties 


TuUeii  Army  of  the  CaucaiiUB, 
Envcr  Bey,  Commander 
(Aasisted  by  a  German  Staff) 

of  the  Toridsh  General  Staff,  and  the  Ger- 
man Admiral  Sushon,  with  a  retinue  of  Ger- 
man naval  of1icers»  assumed  control  of  the 

Turkish  Fleet. 

The  Dardanelles  were  at  once  closed  to  all 
foreign  shipping  and  the  waters  of  the  Chan- 
nel sown  with  mines,  to  prevent  the  egress 
of  the  Russian  Fleet  from  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  ingress  of  the  Allied  Fleets  through  the 
IJosphoi'u.s.  Thus  the  only  feasible  route  by 
whicli  Uussia's  surplus  jjrain  might  reach  the 
Allies,  or  Allied  guns  might  be  sent  into 
Russia  was  sealed  tight.  Russia  had  been 
practically  isolated  from  her  Allies! 

England  roused  the  tonper  of  the  Turits 
in  the  first  da>  s  of  the  War  by  commandeer- 
ing two  Turkish  battleships  under  construc- 
tion in  British  yards.  In  reprisal  the  Turks 
stormed  Uie  British  consulate  at  Constanti- 
nople. Turkey  revealed  her  friendship  for 
Germany  when,  in  August,  the  German  war- 
ships Coebon  and  Breslau,  after  being  chased 
through  the  Mediterranean,  were  ad- 
mitted through  the  Dardanelles  and  trans- 
ferred to  Turkish  Sovereignty.  Subsequently, 
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on  the  persuasion  of  Gennany,  the  Turkish 
Government  aboUshed  the  special  privileges, 

called  "capitulations,"  granted  some  years 
befoi  e  to  foreigners  living  within  the  Turk- 
ish empire. 

The  Turkish  Government,  moreover,  had 
championed  tiie  cause  of  Germany  against 
En^and  and  her  AUies*  threatoied  Greece 
and  Russia,  and  made  overtures  to  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania,  looking  to  co-operation  in  a 
military  policy. 

The  Allied  diplomats,  too,  were  seeking 
the  aid  of  those  same  nations.  Bulgaria  was 
promised  Adrianople  and  Thrace;  Greece  was 
t^pted  with  the  offer  of  Smyrna ;  while  Ru- 
mania was  to  receive  certain  provinces  in 
Austria  as  the  reward  for  uniting  with  the 
Allies. 

Tmfkesr's  FM  Acts  of  War 

Meanwhile,  the  secret  intrigues  of  the 
Turks  had  culminated  in  definite  acts  of  war. 
Not  only  had  Turkey  harbored  enemy  war- 
ships, and  withdra^\^^  her  capitulations  to 
foreip^ners,  but  on  October  0,  Turkish  torpedo 
boats  had  raided  the  port  of  Sebastopol  in  the 
Black  Sea,  sunk  several  Russian  cargo  ships 
laden  with  grain,  shelled  two  Russian  cruis- 
ers, and  bombarded  tiie  town  of  Sel)astopoI. 

On  the  26th  a  swarm  of  Bedouins,  invading 
the  Sinai  Peninsula,  had  occupied  the  wells 
of  Magdada,  20  miles  beyond  the  Egyptian 
frontier.  On  October  29  the  Breslau  bom- 
barded the  Black  Sea  port  of  Theodosia. 

Convinced  at  last  of  the  pei-fidy  of  Turkey, 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Allied  powers  at  once 
asked  for  their  passports.  The  Turkish  (m>v- 
emment  defended  its  action  by  asserting  that 
the  Russian  ships  were  the  aggressors. 


Sultan's  CaU  for  a  "Holy  War"  Unsuccessfid 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  as  spiritual  ruler  of 
Islam,  on  November  4,  declared  war  afrainst 
England  and  called  on  Uie  ;iUU,OOU,000  Mos- 
lems throuji^out  the  world  to  unite  in  a  "Holy 
War"  for  the  extermination  of  all  Christian 
nations  then  at  war  with  Germany. 

The  Mohammedan  rulers  of  India,  Egypt, 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  not  only 
ignored  the  call,  but  many  of  the  Moslem 
princes,  including  Ihe  powerful  Agar  lOian, 
proffered  their  personal  services  and  large 
sums  of  money  to  Ens^d. 

In  Eg>'pt  there  was  some  show  of  hatred 
for  England  among  the  Nomads  of  the  desert, 
l)ut  no  attempt  was  made  to  instigate  a  gen- 
eral uprising.  Arabia,  a  Turkish  province, 
allied  herself  with  S^igland  and  France. 

Great  Britain  retaliated  by  declaring  war 
upon  Turlrey,  November  6,  by  seizinir  all 
Turkish  vessels  in  British  ports  and  annex- 
ing the  Island  of  Cyprus. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt  Is  Deposed 

Abbas  II,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  under  the 
persuasion  of  Germany,  and  with  the  prob- 
able hope  of  freeing  Egypt  from  British  sov- 
ereignty, had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Turks  and  fled  to  Constantinople. 

The  British  Government  thereupon  abol- 
ished the  title  of  Khedive,  deposed  Abbas, 
and  raised  to  the  throne  an  Egyptian 
pnnce,  Hussain,  who  assumed  the  power  on 
December  20  at  Cairo.  At  the  same  time 
the  British  Ciovernment  promised  to  restore 
self  rule  to  the  Egyptians  at  the  close  of  the 
War. 


Rwians  Annihilate  Turks  Near  Mt.  Ararat 


Amy,  IM^OSe 

Got.  Woniiuwlov 


Germany  first  used  her  cat's-paw,  Turkey, 
in  attempting  to  isolate  Russia  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Transcaucasian  region,  near 
Ht  Ararat,  where  Noah's  Ark  landed  after 
the  Great  Deluge.  Here  the  Turkish  and 
Russian  boundaries  meet.  The  frontier,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  Caucasus  range  of  moun- 


Tiirkhh  Awmj,  ISMM 

^  Grn.  T.iman  voB  Sanders 

Enver  Bey 
l.skan  Pa.sha 
Hassan  I/.zct  Pa.«!ha 

tains,  is  guarded  by  forts.  On  the  Russian 
side  is  the  Kars  fortress. 

Opposing  this  is  the  Turkish  fortress  of 
Erzerum.  The  German  and  Turkish  strate- 
gists, finding  the  Russian  frontier  guarded 
by  an  army  of  scarcely  100.000  men,  under 
Gen.  Woronoslov,  planned  to  surround  and 
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destroy  this  anny,  seize  Tiffis  and  Kan,  and 
thereby  gain  contaiol  of  the  rich  Caspian  oil 

fields. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  a  Turkish  a7-my 
of  160,000,  under  the  nominal  command  of 
Enver  Bey  and  Hassan  Izzet  Pasha,  but  in 
reality  led  by  Gen.  Liman  von  Sanders  and 
other  German  officers,  was  assembled  at 
Ki'zerum. 

In  jrfneral,  the  stratejj-y  of  the  Turkish  gen- 
erals was  to  entice  the  Russians  across  the 
Turkish  border  and  by  a  wide  encircling 
movement  by  way  of  Ardahan,  take  them  in 
the  rear  and  destroy  them.  The  success  of 
the  Turkish  phm  depended  upon  holdinjr  the 
Russian  force  on  Turkish  soil  lonp  enough 
for  the  wide  flanking  movement  to  be  accom- 
plished in  that  difficult  mountain  region. 

The  Russians,  sure  enous^,  were  lured 
across  the  Turkish  frontier  on  November  30. 
Advancing  30  miles  in  three  columns  without 
much  opposition,  they  took  the  city  of  Kop- 
rikeui.  There  they  were  held  wlule  the 
Turkish  development  plan  was  proceeding. 

Half  the  Turkish  army,  80,000  men  in  all, 
marching  north  in  a  driving  blizzard,  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  high  mountains  that 
guard  the  Russian  frontier  overlooking  the 
city  of  Sarikamish  and  the  viUil  railroad  to 
Tiflis.  By  advancing  a  few  miles  further 
they  could  cut  off  the  communications  of  the 
Russians. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  Turkish  army  of 
Erzerum  had  engaged  one  column  of  the 
Russian  army  at  Koprikeui,  driving  it  back 
to  Khorassan,  while  another  Turkish  force 
stationed  at  Trebizond,  after  forced  marches 
in  a  raging  blizzard,  had  reached  Ardahan 
and  threatened  the  Russian  column  on  its 
other  flank. 


General  Wonmoslov,  seeing  his  danger, 
rushed  his  main  army  back  to  a^riVytnitth 

and  struck  the  Tenth  Turkish  Corps  that 
threatened  the  railway,  sending  it  in  flight 
to  the  mountains.  Then,  with  lightning 
rapidity,  he  turned  upon  the  Turkish  Ninth 
Corps,  almost  annihilating  it  General  Iskan 
Pasha  surrendered. 

The  Turkish  First  Corps  was  driven  out  of 
Ardahan  on  New  Year's  day,  and  on  January 
17,  1915,  the  Eleventh  Turkish  Corps  was  in 
full  retreat  to  Trebizond.  The  Turkish  losses 
in  this  battle  were  60,000. 

Turks  Whipped  by  Britons  in  Persia 

Mn\N WHILE,  the  Turks  were  receiving  a 
bad  mauling  at  the  hands  of  the  British  in 
Persia.  It  was  part  of  Germany's  plan  to 
get  possession  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  impor- 
tant gateway  to  India  and  the  Persian  oil 
fields.  The  Turks  were  the  agents  which 
Germany  used  for  the  purpose.  The  English 
forestalled  the  Turks  on  November  7.  when 
a  British  force  under  Gen.  Delamain  took  the 
Turkish  fort  at  Falon  after  a  bombardment 

Proceeding  north  along  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  British  disembarked  at  Sanijah,  where 
reinforcements  under  Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Bar- 
rett reached  them,  and  thence  advancing  to 
Sahil.  Here  they  routed  a  strong  Turkish 
forces  the  enemy  casualties  being  1500  and 
the  British  only  38. 

On  November  22,  the  British  occupied 
Basra  and  on  December  9  tlioy  forced  the  sur- 
render of  the  Turkish  garrison  at  Kurna. 
Here  they  entrenched,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  had  established  a  safe  barrier 
against  a  Turkish  advance  into  India,  and 
still  controlled  the  immensely  valuable  oil 
flelds. 


  ALL  OCEANS.  OCT.  4  -  DEC.  8    r  i  i 

British  Navy  Sweeps  German  Commerce  from  the  Seas 

Naval  Battles  Fought  at  Helit^oland,  Falkland  Islands  and  Coronet 
Daring  Exploits  of  German  Sea  Raiders  — English  Coast  Towns  Bombarded 

I   SECTION  22  - 1014       , 

EXf  .LAND'S  Navy,  in  dosing  the  seas  to  ally  throttled  the  Beast,  and  saved  Ctviliza- 

(lormany,  and  jruai  ding  the  waterways  tion.  If  the  Gennan  Navy— then  second  only 

of  the  World,  made  possible  the  trans-  to  EnjrlaTid's  in  power— had  been  able  to  con- 

puit  to  France  of  the  huge  armies  which  fin-  trol  or  even  sail  the  seas,  the  mighty  anoies 
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-)f  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Africa,  never 
could  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  France, 
battling  practically  alone  on  the  Weitam 
front  againat  the  overwhetamng  forcca  of  the 
Hima. 

ftrttidi  Vvrj  Uady  far  Actlen 

Providentially  it  would  aeem,  the  British 
navy  waa  mobiliaing  for  its  annual  autumn 
maneuvers  ofT  the  port  of  Spithead,  in  the 
summer  of  191 1,  when  the  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria was  assa&sinatod,  at  Sarajeva.  Foresee- 
ing the  possibility  of  war,  the  British  liord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Winaton  Churchill,  gave 
secret  orders  for  a  general  muster  of  the 
British  navy.  Within  a  week,  in  early  July, 
a  mighty  armada  of  400  warships  had  as- 
sembled in  the  North  Sea. 

The  British  ships  were  not  arrayed,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  in  holiday  attire.  On  the 
contrary*  the  fleet  was  drawn  up  ready  for 
battle,  with  decks  cleared,  gruns  uncovered, 
steam  up,  and  magazines  replenished. 

Nor  was  the  fleet  demobilized  at  Uie  con- 
clusion of  the  maneuvers  on  July  29.  Like 
watchdogs,  Uiey  continued  to  guard  the  North 
Sea,  and  especially  the  entrance  to  the  Kiel 
Canal,  which  Germany  had  recently  remod- 
eled to  admit  the  passage  of  her  largest 
dreadnaufi^ts. 

They  kept  the  German  navy  penned  up  In 
that  canal,  or  in  the  adjacent  basina  of  the 
Baltic-North  Seas.  And  when  war  was  de- 
clared, on  August  4,  1914,  the  Driti.sh  Grand 
Fleet  took  its  station  off  the  northern  coast 
of  England  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  Ger- 
man fleet  of  850  wardkipa  if  they  showed 
their  prows  at  the  entrance  of  the  North  Sea. 

France,  with  r!  10  warships,  wa<?  pruarding 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  keeping  a  watch- 
ful eye  betimes  on  the  24U  Austrian  warships 
then  anchored  in  the  Adriatic  TbeKuasiaiui 
had  110  wanfaips  in  the  Baltic  and  20  more 
in  the  Black  Sea.  Japan's  staunch  navy  was 
on  the  alert  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Outside  its  home  waters  Britain  had  a  fleet 
in  the  Meditei'ranean  and  several  squadrons 
in  Eastern  waters.  In  New  Zealand,  there 
were  four  cruisers,* and  in  Australia  four 
cruisers  and  two  submarines ;  other  cruisnra 
and  gunboata  woe  stationed  at  the  Cape  of 


Good  Hope,  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Two  new  Turkish 
battleships,  building  in  British  shipyards, 
were  commandeered,  and  two  destroyers  were 

purchased  fwan  the  Chilian  government. 

Germany,  in  addition  to  her  home  fleet, 
had  eleven  warships  in  other  seas,  protecting 
her  thousands  of  merchant  vessels. 

German  Ships  Flee  to  Neutral  Ports 

Before  the  actual  declaration  of  war,  the 
German  government,  by  wireless,  had  warned 
the  German  merchant  vessels  sailing  the 
seven  seas  to  seek  safety  in  neutral  ports. 
Within  a  few  weeks  there  were  nearly  700 
German  vessels  so  interned  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Hundreds  of  German  vessels  were  cap- 
tured, however,  and  before  September  1, 
1914,  German  commerce  had  hem  swept  from 
the  oceans. 

German  Mine  Layers  and  Bubwsriwai  Active 

A  WEEK  before  the  opening  of  the  war, 
German  mine  layers,  disguiaed  as  fishing 
boats,  had  been  laying  mines  in  the  paths  of 
commerce  over  a  wide  area.  They  were  espe- 
cially active  in  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas. 

A  fleet  of  British  destroyers  was  at  once 
despatched  to  the  home  waters  for  mine  lay- 
ers. They  sank  the  Konigin  Luise  on  August 
6,  rescuing  50  of  her  crew  of  130.  On  the 
following  day  the  Briti.sh  cruiser  Amphion 
struck  a  mine  and  sank.  Many  of  her  crew, 
after  taking  to  their  boats,  were  killed  by  the 
explosion  of  her  magazine. 

On  Sunday,  August  9,  a  flotilla  of  German 
submarines  attacked  the  cruiser  Birmingham. 
Two  shots  from  th(>  British  ship  struck  one 
of  the  submarines,  and  she  .sank  immediately. 
Eiarly  in  August,  the  German  cruiser  AugSh 
berg  bombarded  the  Russian  port  of  libau  in 
Hie  Baltic  Sea,  inflicting  mudi  damage. 

emmm  CaMmCat 

Meanwhile,  on  August  5,  the  British  ship 
Drake  had  cut  two  Gorman  caUea  off  flie 

Azores  Islands,  leaving  the  German  admiral- 

ity  without  direet  communication  with  the 
seven  warships  still  roaming  the  sea. 

Twa  GcnMB  (Msers  Escape  hy  CNnlafni 

On  the  day  war  was  declared,  two  of  the 
fastest  German  cruisers,  the  Gocibcn  and  the 
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Breslau,  began  the  bombardmoit  of  Algrcrian 
coast  cities  alonfr  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

On  Auj>-ust  5,  being  then  in  imminent 
danger  of  capture  by  an  Allied  fleet,  they  es- 
caped by  a  clever  stratagem.  At  nightfall, 
the  band  of  the  Goeben  was  placed  on  a  raft 
and  ordered  to  play  German  national  airs. 
While  the  Allies  were  trying  to  locate  the 
source  of  the  music,  the  German  cruisers, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  slipped  away 
to  the  neutral  port  of  Messina. 

The  neict  day,  pursued  by  the  Allied  fleet, 
the  two  ships  headed  for  Constantinople,  ex- 
changing shots  en  route  with  the  cruiser 
Gloucester.  Arriving  at  Constantinople,  the 
two  ships  were  transferred  to  the  Turkish 
government. 


r's  $10^000,000  Gold  Ship 
The  fast  German  merchant  ship,  the 
Kronprinzessin  Cecillie,  left  New  York  har- 
bor on  July  28,  1914,  carrying  a  cargo  of 
$10,000,000  in  gold,  and  was  in  mid-ooean 
when  England  declared  war.  English  cruia- 
ers  naturally  exerted  themselves  to  capture 
her,  but  the  Kronprinzessin  eluded  them. 

When  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the 
English  coast,  the  German  "gold  ship"  turned 
about  and  with  darkened  interior,  made  for 
America,  reaching  the  neutral  port  of  Bar 
Harbor,  Me.,  on  the  evening  of  August  5. 

Allied  ships,  notably  the  Lusitania  and  the 
French  liner  Lorraine,  were  able  to  elude  the 
German  cruiser  Dresden  which  was  endeavor- 
ing to  intercept  them  early  in  August,  1914. 


Battle  of  Heligoland  Bight 


British  Naval  Forces 

A«inniral  Sir  David  B«atty 
Admiral  Christiem 
Admiral  Jellicoe 
Commo<lore  Keyes 
Commodore  Tyrwhitt 
Commodore  Goodenough 

The  first  g-reat  sea  fight  of  the  Woi-ld  War 
was  fought  on  August  28,  1914,  off  Heligo- 
land Bight,  in  the  North  Sea,  resulting  in  a 
victory  for  the  Britiafa. 

A  large  fleet  of  German  light  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, and  submarines  was  lying-  under 
the  protection  of  the  batteries  on  the  island 
of  Heligoland.  From  this  naval  base,  Ger- 
man submarines  had  beoi  operating  against 
British  ship|)ing. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  conceived  a  plan  to  entice 
this  German  fleet  away  from  the  protection 
of  the  Heligoland  fort,  close  in  upon  it  from 
bcih  flanks,  and  th«i  destroy  it  in  the  open 


Germu  Naval  Force 

Admiral  von  Ingmohl 


While  sQuadrons  of  concealed  British  bat- 
tleships, cruisers,  and  destroyers  were  jruard- 
ing  either  .side  of  the  Bight,  Connnodore 
Keyes,  on  August  27,  moved  his  flotilla  of 
eight  submarines  and  two  destroyers  toward 
Heligoland  at  midnight 

The  next  morning  three  of  the  British  sub- 
marines, their  hulls  showing  above  water, 
steamed  slowly  toward  the  island  fortress, 
followed  by  five  submersed  boats  and  two 
destroyers. 


A  fleet  of  21  Gorman  destroyers  hastened 
out  to  give  battle,  and  the  visible  British 
boats  turned  tail.  A  German  airplane,  oper- 
ating above,  signaled  to  the  fort  and  soon  a 
squadron  of  German  light  cruisers  jmned  in 
the  pursuit. 

The  three  visible  British  submarines,  act- 
ing as  decoys,  headed  for  the  northwest,  pur- 
sued by  a  flotilla  of  German  sutmiarines,  de- 
stroyers, and  torpedo  boats,  and  a  fleet  of 
light  cruisers.  The  odds  seemed  to  please  the 
Germans. 

But  lying  in  wait  for  them  were  Commo- 
dore Ts^hitf  s  two  destroyer  flotillas.  Com- 
modore Goodenough's  light  cruiser  squadron. 

Admiral  Christian's  crui.ser  squadron,  and 
behind  these  Admij-al  F.catty's  squadron  of 
battleships  with  four  desti-oyers. 

The  first  shock  of  battle  was  borne  by  the 
British  cruiser  Arethusa,  which  gallantly  &h 
gaged  two  German  cruisers,  the  Ariadne  and 
the  Strassburg.  Though  badly  damaged  by 
German  shells,  the  Arethusa  held  out  for  half 
an  hour  or  more  until  the  Fearless  had  conio 
to  her  assistance,  and  then  hurled  a  shell  that 
shattered  the  ford>ridge  of  the  Ariadne,  kiU-  • 
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ing  the  commander.  Both  the  German  ves- 
sels then  drew  off  to  Heligoland.  Tho  Arc- 
thusa  was  in  a  bad  plight;  all  but  one  of  her 
guns  were  disabled;  fire  was  raging  on  her 
main  deck,  and  her  water  tank  was  pune- 
tured.  She  was  Umed  away  by  the  Fearless. 

Ifcanwhile,  the  flotillas  had  been  hotly  en- 
gaged. One  German  destroyer,  the  B-187, 
headed  straight  for  the  line  of  British  de- 
stroyers, and  though  riddled  with  shells,  her 
guns  kept  up  liidr  bocmiing,  and  her  crew 
ttidr  cheering  up  to  ihe  moment  she  sank. 
Ten  other  German  destroyers  were  damaged 
and  the  English  destroyers  alao  were  bat- 
tered. 

For  an  hour,  between  9  and  10,  there  was 
a  lull  in  tile  fight;  then  the  battle  was  re- 
sumed. The  Arethusa  and  the  Ariadne,  hav- 
ing been  repaired,  again  appeared  in  the 

hne. 

The  German  cruisers  Mains,  Koln,  and 
StrassburiT  reopened  the  fis^ht  by  firing  upon 
some  small  British  boats  that  were  engaged 

in  rescue  work.  The  Arethusa  and  the  Fear- 
less, with  several  destroyers,  gave  battle  to 
the  three  Gei  man  cruisers.  In  short  order 
the  Strassburg  was  disabled  and  limped  back 
.to  Heligoland. 

Hie  British  battieship  Lion  now  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  quickly  sank  the  Mains  with 
a  torpedo.  Thv  battleship  Queen  ^lai  y  then 
engaged  the  Koln,  which  turned  tail,  but  be- 
fore she  could  get  away  a  shell  from  the 
Lion  found  her  vitals,  and  she  sank  with  her 


crew  of  370.  The  Ariadne,  which  had  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Koln,  was  then  sent  to 
the  bottom. 

With  three  cruisers  and  one  destroyer 
sunk,  one  cruiser  and  seven  destroyers  badly 
damaged,  700  sailors  drowned  and  300  tak^ 
prisoners,  the  Germans  acknowledged  defeat. 
The  British  escaped  without  the  loss  of  a 
ship. 

British  Cruisers  Sunk  by  Submarines 
The  submarine  boat  was  an  important  ally 
of  Germany  from  the  beginning.  On  Sep- 
tembw  3,  the  British  gunboat  Speedy  struck 

a  mine  in  the  North  Sea  and  went  down.  On 
September  5,  the  cruiser  Pathfinder  was  sent 
to  the  bottom  off  the  east  coast  of  England 
with  great  loss  of  life. 

Three  English  cruisers — ^the  Cressy, 
Hogiie,  and  Aboukir — while  patrolling  the 
coast  of  Holland,  on  September  22,  were  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  by  the  German  submarine 
U-9,  Gapt.-Lieut  Otto  Weddigen.  The  Abou- 
kir was  sbruek  first,  and  the  Hogue  and 
Cressy  went  to  her  assistance. 

While  cutter.s  from  the  Cres.sy  were  re- 
turning with  the  le.sc-ued  sailors  from  the 
Aboukir,  the  Hogue  was  struck.  And  while 
trying  to  save  the  crew  of  the  Hogue,  thdr 
own  vessel  was  sent  to  the  bottom.  Of  the 
1459  officers  and  men  comprising  the  crew  of 
the  three  vessels,  only  779  were  saved. 

The  English  retaliated,  on  September  13, 
by  torpedoing  the  German  cruiser  Hela  near 
Heligoland. 


Sea  Battle  of  Coronel 

(November 

Britbh  Naval  Force,  Four  Vefwels 
Admiral  Str  Chxisti^her  Cradodc 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  German  Pa- 

cific  squadron  of  seven  vessels,  commanded 
'iy  Admiral  von  Speo,  was  at  Kiau-chau, 
China.  Among  these  vessels  were  the  Emden 
and  the  Karlsruhe,  both  destined  to  achieve 
fame  as  raiders. 

Early  in  August,  1914,  the  German  squad- 
ron left  Kiau-chau  to  prey  upon  English  com- 
inerce  in  the  South  Pacific.  A  British  squad- 
ron of  five  vessels,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Sir  Christopher  Cradock,  was  detailed  to 
safeguard  British  shipping  m  the  South  Sess. 
On  November  1, 1914,  off  the  coast  of  Chile, 


,  Off  Coast  of  Chile 

1,  1914) 

German  Naval  Force,  Four  Vessels 
Admiral  Ton  Spee 

near  Corond,  the  German  fleet,  sighting  the 
British  vessels,  opoied  tare  with  great  ac- 
curacy at  a  range  of  seven  miles.  The  Brit- 
ish flagship,  (Jood  Hope,  exploded  and  sank, 
carrying  Admiral  Cradock  to  his  death.  The 
Monmouth,  set  on  fire,  made  for  the  open  sea. 
The  four  German  ships  then  bore  down  upon 
the  Glasgow,  but  she  escaped.  Karly  in  the 
engagement  the  Otranto,  an  armed  liner 
merely,  had  disappeared. 

The  fifth  ship  of  Admiral  Cradock's  squad- 
ron, the  Canopus,  had  been  undergoing  re- 
pairs at  a  port  further  south.  She  found  the 
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Glasgfow  the  day  after  the  battle  and  together  when  she  lay  sinking,  on  fire,  and  helpless, 

they  proceeded  to  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  unable  to  fire  her  guns.   With  Admiral  Cra- 

German  fleet,  overtaking  the  Monmouth  on  dock,  1650  British  officers  and  men  perished 

the  next  day,  fired  seventy  shells  into  her  in  this  battle. 

Sea  Batde  Off  the  Falidand  Islands 

(Deeembtr  8,  IMI) 

Britbh  Squadron,  10  Vessels  Ccrman  Squadron,  Fhre  VcMcb 

Admiral  F.  D.  Sturdee  Admiral  von  Spe« 


England  took  immediate  steps  to  revenge 
the  disaster  to  Cradock's  squadron.  Rear 
Admiral  F.  D.  Sturdee,  chief  of  the  naval 
staff,  was  put  in  eoonmand  ot  a  special  squad- 
ron of  seven  cruisers  whidi  secretly  steamed 
away  to  the  Soutli  Atlantic.  His  fleet  was 
joined  by  three  more  cruisers,  including  the 
Glasgow. 

Upon  arriving  at  his  destination.  Admiral 
Sturdee  laid  a  trap  for  the  Germans  by  send- 
ing a  fictitious  wireless  message  to  the  cruiser 

Canopus,  bidding  her  proceed  to  Port  Stan- 
ley in  the  Falkland  Islands. 

As  foreseen  by  Admiral  Sturdee,  this  mes- 
sage was  intercepted  by  the  Germans.  Ad- 
miral yon  Spee,  ^o  was  heading  for  Cape 
Horn,  thou^t  it  an  easy  matter  to  capture 
the  Canopus  at  Fort  Stanley.  He  reached 
the  foi't  December  8  and  was  astounded  to 
find  Admiral  Sturdee's  entire  fleet  in  waiting 
for  him. 

A  furious  sea-fi|^t  occurred,  whidi  re- 
sulted in  the  sinking  of  four  ot  tte  five  ships 
composing  the  (German  .squadron.  Only  the 
Dresden  escaped  and  slie  aftei'ward  became  a 
raider.  Slany  Germans  were  rescued  from 
drowning  by  the  Britishers,  but  the  German 
losses  exceeded  1000,  while  the  British  losses 
were  trifling.  Thus  was  destroyed  the  last 
Germua.  squadron  upon  open  seas. 

English  Coast  Cities  BombaiM 

'  The  shelling  of  seaside  resorts  and  de- 
fenceless towns  on  the  east  coast  of  England, 
and  the  consequent  murder  of  innocent  civ- 
ilians, was  one  of  the  pastimes  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  tlic  late  fall  of  1911.  On  November 
2,  eight  German  cruisers,  some  of  them  carry- 
ing 11-inch  guns,  appeared  off  Yarmouth  and 
bombarded  that  naval  station  at  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  but  without  inflicting  much 
damage. 


On  December  IG,  a  German  squadron  of 
five  vessels  emerged  from  the  fog  off  Hartle- 
pool and  West  Hartlepool,  dropping  15uu 
shdls  into  and  about  the  two  towns.  The 
ancient  batteries  on  shore  feebly  replied,  but 
their  shots  could  not  reach  the  German  ships. 
The  townspeople,  many  of  them  awakened 
from  sleep,  rushed  into  the  streets.  One 
shell,  in  bursting,  killed  three  children  who 
were  fleeing  with  their  mother.  More  than 
thirty  innocent  i>eople  were  killed  and 
seventy-five  wounded.  Among  the  buildings 
destroyed  were  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Hilda.  The  gas  works 
were  also  destrv^red,  and  in  consequence  the 
town  was  without  lights  for  many  nights. 

Proceeding  to  Scarborough,  the  Germans 
began  to  bombard  the  town  while  many  peo- 
ple were  yet  asleep.  Thirteen  were  killed  or 
wounded  while  attempting  to  dress.  One 
shell  hit  St.  Martin's  church  while  com« 
munion  was  being  served. 

Half  an  hour  later  two  cruisers  began  the 
bombardment  of  Whitby,  dropping  200  shells 
into  the  town  and  killing  two  persons. 

German  Sea  [Raiders,  Emden  and  Kcenigsberg 
Several  German  raiders  roamed  the  seas  in 
the  early  months  of  the  war,  talcing  many 
prizes  before  being  finally  rounded  up.  Of 

these,  the  most  resourceful  and  daring  was 
the  third-class  cruiser  Emden,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Karl  von  MuUer.  By  means  of  sup- 
ply ships,  Capt.  von  Muller  was  enabled  to 
raid  the  southern  seas  for  nearly  three 
months  without  touching  land.  After  loot- 
ing the  captured  merchantmen  it  was  his 
practice  to  sink  all  but  one  of  them.  This 
ship  he  filled  with  the  prisoner  crews  and 
passengers  he  had  captured,  sending  tiiem  to 
the  nearest  port  Some  of  the  prise  ships 
he  used  as  colliers,  placing  in  duurge  his 
petty  officers. 
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The  Emden,  quitting  Japanese  waters 
when  the  war  opened,  steamed  into  the  har- 
bor of  Madras,  in  British  India,  with  the 
Fraich  flag  flying  and  bombarded  the  town, 
setting  on  fire  two  large  oil  tanks.  Before 
leaving  Bengiil  Bay,  the  German  raider  sank 
twenty-one  steamers,  with  $45,000,000  worth 
of  merchandise  on  board. 

The  Enden's  Andadow  Rose 

Ths  British  government  sent  a  squadron 
in  pursuit  of  the  Emden.  Within  a  short  time 
the  British  cruiser  Yarmouth  captured  two 
of  the  Eniden's  colliers  oil  the  coast  of  Su- 
matra. This  left  Capt.  von  MuUer  short  of 
coal.  He  sought  to  reploiish  this  supply  by 
an  audaeioos  ruse. 

Knowing  that  the  Yarmouth  had  sailed 
from  PenanK  in  his  pursuit,  ho  boldly  decided 
to  enter  that  liarbor  in  search  of  coal. 

By  means  of  a  false  funnel  and  the  ingen- 
ious use  of  canvas,  he  disguised  his  ship  so 
as  to  make  it  resemble  the  Yarmouth,  and 
on  the  evening  of  October  28,  1914,  entered 
the  harbor  of  Penang. 

A  Russian  cruiser  and  three  French  de- 
stroyers were  then  on  guard  in  the  harbor. 
They  hailed  the  Emden  by  wireless  and  were 
assured  that  the  vessel  was  the  Yarmouth 
return i Tip  to  harbor. 

The  P^mden  actually  approached  to  within 
600  yards  of  the  Russian  cruiser  before  the 
ruse  was  discovered.  Too  late  tiie  Russian 
ship  opened  Are.  The  Emden  riddled  .the 
Rus.<;ian  vessel  with  riidl  fire  and  she  sank 
in  fifteen  minutes. 

Quickly  leaving  the  harbor,  the  Emden 
sighted  an  ammunition  ship  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  capture  her  when  a  French  destroyer 
appeared  and  gave  battle.  The  Emden  sank 
the  destroyer,  but  at  this  juncture  a  cruiser 
from  Penang  headed  for  the  Emden  and 
Capt.  Muller  put  off  for  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Nothing  ftather  was  heard  of  the  Emden 
until  November  9,  when  ttie  raider  endeav- 
ored to  cut  the  British  cables  and  the  wire- 
less plant  on  the  Cocos  Islands,  southwest  of 
Java,  hoping  to  prevent  British  communi- 
cation with  India,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa. 


A  landing  party  from  the  Emden  did  cut 
what  appeared  to  be  the  true  cables,  but  in- 
stead were  false  cable-ends  set  up  by  the 

British  authorities,  who  had  foreseen  the  at- 
tempted destruction  of  the  cables  and  fore- 
stalled it. 

Unfortunately  for  von  Muller,  a  convoy  of 
troop  ships  from  Australia  was  passing  with- 
in 100  miles,  accompanied  by  the  cruisers 

Jlelbourne  and  Sidney.  Notified  by  wireless 
of  the  Emden's  whereabouts,  they  started  in 
pursuit,  reaching  the  Cocos  Islands  in  three 
hours. 

Knowing  that  escape  was  impossible,  be- 
cause of  the  foul  bottom  of  his  vessel,  von 
Muller  decided  to  give  battle.  At  full  speed 
the  Emden  steamed  straight  for  the  Sydney, 
and  even  landed  one  shell  on  her  forebridge, 
but  the  Sydney  fairly  riddled  the  raider  with 
shell,  disabling  her. 

Capt.  von  Muller  was  made  prisoner  and 
permitted  to  keep  his  sword.  With  the  cap- 
ture, an  hour  later,  of  a  German  collier,  the 
career  of  the  Emden,  greatest  of  sea  raiders, 
was  ended. 

The  Cruiser  Koenigsberg  Trapped 

The  Kowigsberg,  a  third  class  German 

cruiser,  also  enjoyed  an  evil  repute.  Her 
operations  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  east 
coast  of  Africa.  In  August,  1914,  she  cap- 
tured two  British  merchant  ships,  sdiing 
their  stores,  and  sinking  them. 

Dash  in  s?  into  the  harbor  of  Zanzibar,  on 
September  20,  she  so  battered  the  British 
cruiser  Pegasus  that  it  lost  all  resemblance  to 
a  war  vessel. 

The  Koenigsberg  then  made  off  to  her  hid- 
ing place  some  miles  up  the  Rufige  River  in 
German  East  .Africa,  where  .'^he  was  located 
on  October  30  by  the  Chathatn.  To  prevent 
her  escape,  colliers  were  sunk  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  Thus»  amid  the  jungles  of  an 
African  river,  the  German  raider  ended  her 
career. 

The  Karlsruhe,  a  consort  of  the  Emden, 
also  enjoyed  a  limited  success  as  a  raider  be- 
fore being  sunk  by  an  unexplained  explosion 
in  December,  1914. 
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ALL  BATTLE  PROMTS.  NOV.  AND  DEC. 


Closing  Battles  of  the  First  Year  of  War  in  All  Theaters 

Germany  Holds  6CX),000  Prisoners  —  Toll  of  Death  is  1,000,000  Men 
  SECTION  23-1914   


AFTER  the  gre&t  Allied  victory  at 
Ypres,  November  17,  1914,  the  two 
colossal  armies  on  the  Western  front 
sf^Mt  down  to  trench  warfare  tor  the  win- 
ter. Germany  now  held  the  greater  part  of 
Belgium  and  occupied  8000  square  miles  of 
territory  in  northern  France,  including"  vast 
coal  and  iron  fields,  and  many  of  the  impor- 
tant industrial  centers. 

The  casualties  on  all  fronts  during  the  first 
three  months  of  fighting  were  not  less  than 
1,000,000.  England  alone  had  lost  a  third 
of  her  gallant  expeditionary  force. 

Germany  had  taken  Gi)0,uOO  prisoners.  Of 
these  nearly  300,000  were  Russians,  250,000 
French,  and  40,000  English.  Hundreds  of 
towns  and  villages  in  Flanders  and  France 
already  had  l)een  obliterated  by  the  terriik 
fire  of  the  German  artillery. 

Nevertheless,  when  this  first  chapter  of 
the  great  war  closed,  Germany  was  the  loser. 
She  had  utterly  failed  in  her  diief  purpose  to 
crush  the  Allies  at  one  stroke. 

On  the  Western  front  she  was  held  at  bay, 
besieged  in  the  trenches  that  now  extended 
from  the  North  Sea  through  Flanders  and 
France  to  Switzerland. 

On  the  Eastern  front  she  had  suffered  two 
crushing  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Russia, 
while  her  ally,  Austria,  had  been  all  but 
crushed  by  Russia  and  sorely  humiliated  by 
SerlSa.  Germany  in  addition  had  been  dis- 
possessed of  her  vast  African  colonies,  her 
South  Pacific  and  Asiatic  possessions. 

Though  still,  in  man  power  and  especially 
in  munitionment,  superior  to  the  Allies,  she 
knew  that  England  was  building  up  a  huge 
army  which  would  inevitably  work  her  de- 
struction. 

Her  main  hopes  were  centered  on  achiev- 
ing some  great  victoiy  upon  which  she  might 
found  a  proposal  for  a  profitable  peace,  which 
should  leave  her  in  possession  of  the  terri- 
tories she  had  conquered. 

Unable  to  enforce  a  decision  in  the  West, 
she  was  preparing  to  launch  a  third  offensive 
against  Russia,  early  in  January,  1915. 


Wettest  Winter  in  History 
The  winter  of  1914,  on  all  the  fronts,  was 
the  wettest  in  the  memory  of  men.  The  hos- 
pitals generally  behind  the  lines  were  filled 
with  cases  of  ague,  rheumatism,  froA  bite, 
gangrene^  and  the  dread  tetanus.  The  battle* 
fields  were  sogg>',  and  oftentimes  the  com- 
batants fought  in  water  waist  deep. 

The  closing  engagements  of  1914  on  the 
Western  front  were  chiefly  "local"  battles, 
having  for  their  object  the  straifl^tenlng  out 
of  the  trench  lines. 

The  Fight  at  Armentieres 

On  the  night  of  November  2.3,  the  Ger- 
mans hurled  shells  weighing  200  pounds  each 
into  the  half  mile  of  Allied  trenches  at  Ar- 
mentieres, and  followed  this  with  an  infan- 
try rush.  The  Huns  were  swept  back  1^  the 
Ghurkos  with  their  terrible  long  knives. 

From  December  9  to  December  14,  the 
English  fought  for  possession  of  the  wood  at 
Wytschaete,  and  were  finally  successful. 

The  Battle  of  Guianhy 
Dbcbmbeb  19,  the  Indian  troops  "rushed" 
the  German  lines  at  Festubert  and  were  al- 
most annihilated.  The  losses  were  over  1,000. 

Elated  by  their  success,  the  Germans  on  the 
following  night  launched  an  attack  along  a 
six  mile  front  around  Festubert. 

The  rush  was  preceded  by  an  explorion  of 
mines  which  took  a  heavy  toll  firom  the  In- 
dian and  English  troops.  The  Germans 
seized  most  of  the  trenches,  but  at  the  critical 
moment  reinforcements  were  sent  l)y  Gen. 
Haig  and  the  Germans  were  expelled.  The 
English  casualties  were  4,000. 

Opposiiv  Foraes  IVsicniae  en  Clffiiteaa  Diq^ 
On  Christmas  Day,  1914,  the  amasing 

spectacle  was  witnessed  on  the  W^estem  front 
of  English  and  German  soldiers  fraternizing 
in  the  trenches,  and  uniting  in  the  pa^^in  tree 
worship  which  their  Saxon  forefathers  had 
practiced  in  the  dark  forests  of  Germany  be- 
fore their  adoption  of  Christianity.  The  next 
day  the  deadly  warfare  continued,  and  so 
dosed  the  year  of  1914  on  the  Western  front 
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Introduction  of  the  Most  Fiendish  Devices  Conceivable  by  Man 
Cfimlnal  Inventions  Sway  the  Enemy  o€  Hununky 


IN  closing  the  story  of  1914  and  before  pn>ceefling 
with  1915  and  the  succoodinfc  yoai  >,  let  u  -  bin  tly 
review  modem  warfare  with  special  reference  to 
the  nmndenns  devlees  Introdueed  by  the  Germans. 

At  the  openirifr  of  hostilities  in  1914,  It  was  unbe- 
lievable that  any  civilized  nation  could  be  capable 
of  such  depravity,  such  wholesale  crime,  as  was 
planned  and  executed  by  the  fanatic  and  war«fased 
dasses  of  Germany. 

Nowhere  in  tlie  annals  of  time  ha-  there  been  such 
a  perversion  of  knowledge  for  criminal  purposes. 
Never  has  sdenee  and  inventfoa  eontriboted  to  sndi 
a  felonous  assault  aprainst  human  life. 

One  by  one  murderous  devices  were  hurled  against 
the  Allies.  As  each  succeeding  horror  was  intro- 
duced, the  Allied  Nations  quickly  solved  the  pxind- 
plcs  of  the  deadly  contrivaneea  and  ttie  ensues  of 

destruction  were  hurled  back  agafalSt  the  aHMUky  wttJl 
increased  force  and  deadly  results. 

Poison  Gassee 

The  Germans  developed  a  variety  of  poisonous 
substances,  such  as  asphyxiating  gas,  and  lachrymal 
^as,  ealeulated  to  produce  blindness.     The  third 

"Triumph"  was  the  deadly  mu^tan!  fraa.  Asphyxiat- 
ing gas  was  first  used  by  the  Germans  in  the  first 
battle  of  Ypres  —  the  deadly  compound  was  mixed 
in  huge  reservoirs  back  of  the  lines,  with  a  pipe  sys- 
tem extending  toward  the  British  and  Canadian 
forces.  When  the  wind  currents  were  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  the  stop  cocks  were  opened  about 
n^iaight,  and  the  poisonous  fumes,  hovering  close 
to  the  ground,  swept  on  their  deadly  mission. 

The  terrible  mustard  gas  was  carried  in  gas  shells, 
which  exploded  u-ith  but  slight  noise,  scattering 
their  liquid,  death-dealing  contents  broadcast.  The 
Uquids  use<l  quickly  decomposed  as  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  air,  formin^r  a  jras  which  hovered 
close  to  the  earth  with  frightful  effects.  Other 
hsinovu  deviees  created  by  these  demons  of  depravity 
were  flame-projectors,  liquid  fire,  trench  knives,  and 
nail-studded  clubs.  Then  came  airplane  bombs  and 
huge  cannon,  throwing  projectiles  far  behind  the 
lines,  causing  great  destruction  of  property  and 
thousands  of  lives  of  innocent  non-combatants. 

The  Allies  soon  overcamo  tlir  deadly  passes  to  a 
large  degree,  by  inventing  the  gas  mask.  These  were 
worn,  not  only  by  the  soldiers  on  the  battle  lines,  but 
by  artillery'  horses,  pack  mules,  Laison  dogs  and 
often  by  civilian  inhabitants,  including  school  chil- 
dren,  fir  bade  of  the  fighting  areas. 
Tlioee  gas  masks  contained  a  chamber  filled  with 
prepared  from  peaeh  pits  and  other  snV 
similar  in  density  qualities.  TV.irh  pit  ^  were 
gathsnd  by  the  millions  from  all  belligerent  coim- 
tries.  Anti<«a8  chemicals  were  mixed  with  the 
ehaTCsal.  The  wearer  of  the  mask  breathed  entirely 
through  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  rubber  mouth- 
piece the  noee  befaig  eloaed  by  a  elamp  attached  to 
the  mask. 

Allied  Genioa  MoUliaed 

When  America  entered  the  war,  the  Scientific  and 
hmativs  brain  of  the  Nation  was  mobilised,  and 


these  gifted  men  co-operated  with  the  genius  of  the 
Allied  .Vrmirs.  Xot  cnly  wore  the  deadly  devices  of 
the  Germans  improved  upon,  and  used  against  the 
memy  with  terrific  effect,  but  legitimate  war  devieea 
were  invented*  whieh  went  far  in  aooomplishing  final 
victory. 

Among  those  were  the  "Tank",  a  Mobile  Armored 
Artillery,  a  development  of  the  caterpillar  tractor^ 
invented  in  America  and  adapted  by  England,  Tkrsa 
types  of  the  Tank  were  produced  —  one  canyblg 
heavy  guns  only,  another  equipped  with  maddne 
guns,  and  the  third  called  the  ''Whiffet",  capable  of 
moving  18  miles  per  hour.  The  tank  tore  through 
barbed  wire  entanglements,  crossed  trenches,  and 
laid  low  trees  in  its  pathway. 

In  frantic  desperation  Germany  endeavored  to  pro- 
duce tanks  to  meet  the  Allied  monster,  but  her 
efforts  were  futile  compared  with  the  Allied  output. 

Another  Allied  invention  produced  by  American 
genius  was  the  depth  bomb,  wldch  proved  the  death 
knell  to  under-sea  craft.  A  wonderful  instrument 
was  the  listening  device,  invented  by  an  American, 
by  which  the  approach  of  a  submarine  could  be  de- 
tected twenty  niiles  away,  and  the  direction  from 
whSdi  it  was  ccming. 

Uoden  Warfare 

The  development  of  war  e<iuipment  and  death- 
dealing  devices  in  modern  warfare  ushered  in  tre- 
mendou.s  changes  in  methods  and  tactics.  The  mo- 
bilization of  materials,  railroads,  mammoth  gun^ 
machine  guns,  food,  clotliinK,  airplanes,  submarines, 
and  other  engines  of  destruction,  was  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  mobilisation  of  man  power.  During 
the  eariy  part  of  ^e  war,  the  Germans  won  battle 
after  battle  because  of  their  system  of  strategic  rail- 
roads, previously  planned,  in  anticipation  of  war 
and  a  speedy  victory. 

Lacking  an  adequate  system  of  transportation, 
Russia  lost  the  great  battles  that  doomed  her  to  de- 
feat. Belgium  was  over-run,  and  France,  being  de- 
ficient in  transportation  facilities,  to  cope  with 
Germany,  her  soil  became  the  battle-field  where  the 
enemy  could  extend  treneh  aystema  over  great  area* 
of  territory. 

France,  though  laddng  hi  atrategie  railways, 
evolved  an  effective  substitute,  through  a  system  of 
auto-truck  transportation.  When  von  Kluck  made 
his  irroat  rush  on  Paris  in  1914.  Galliene  dispatclicd 
from  the  city  an  army  in  taxicabs,  which  struck  the 
exposed  flank  at  the  enemy  and  eontriboted  in  no 
smnl]  •locree  to  the  Allied  victory  at  the  flrat  Battie 
of  the  Mame. 

The  truck  transportation  system  from  Paris  to 
Verdun,  along  that  famous  highway,  the  "Sacred 
Road",  during  those  eight  months  of  artillery  siege, 
enahlnl  the  P>enrh  to  keep  inviolate,  the  mottb  of 
that  historic  city,  "They  shall  not  pass",  and  they 
did  not  pass,  tiiough  the  enemy  sacrificed  500,000 
men  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reach  Paris. 

Motor  trucks  brought  American  reserves  to  the 
front,  making  possible  victorj'  at  the  second  battle 
of  tlie  Mame.    Auto  tran^ortation  enabled  the 
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BritiBh  to  send  the  Canadians  and  Australians  pell- 
mell  after  the  retrestlnir  GenilnM  at  Lens,  Cam* 
bria,  and  O^tend. 

American  Railway  ConHtructiou  in  France 
American  railway  construction  in  France  was  not 
only  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  war,  but  the  most 
marreloiu  transportation  achievement  in  the  worid's 
history.  American  enpineers  worked  out  an  inter- 
weavinp  system  of  wide  j-raufje  and  narrow  pauge 
roads,  stretching  from  the  sea-coast  far  into  the 
hiterior  of  Franee,  deiiverinfif  men*  munitions  and 
food  in  a  steady  stream  to  the  entire  front,  and 
further  served  to  (luickly  transport  a  whole  army 
eorps  from  one  sector  to  another. 

It  was  this  networlc  of  strategic  railways  that  en- 
abled the  French  to  send  a  ^eat  avalanefa  of  blue- 
dad  poilu.s  tn  iho  relief  of  Amiens  when  HindOBberg 
made  his  final  terntic  a.s.-ault  in  1918. 

Divisions  of  Military  Operations 
Military  operation  may  be  rougrhly  divided  Into 

tbna  classes:  Open  Warfare,  Trench  Warfare,  and 
Crater  Warfare.  The  fir.st  battle  of  the  Mame  was 
almost  wholly  open  warfare,  as  were  the  battles  of 
the  Masurian  Lakes,  Allenstein,  and  Dunajec,  in  the 
Eastern  theater,  also  the  battles  on  the  Italian  front 
between  the  Piave  River  and  Gorizia. 

In  battles  of  this  variety,  airplanes  and  observa- 
tion balloons  fimy  important  parts.  When  the  enemy 
has  been  drawn  out  of  the  trenches,  wireless 
messages  are  flashetl  to  the  artillery  and  slaughter 
at  long  range  begins.  In  case  of  no  entrenchments, 
as  in  the  first  battle  of  the  Mame,  massive  artillery 
guns  open  a  terrific  fire,  into  the  open  columns,  pre- 
paring tiie  way  for  madiine  gamum  and  infaaliy 
charge. 

Cavalry  a  NegBgftle  Factor 

Cavalry  have  played  a  heroic  role  in  pievious  wars, 
but  in  tius  war  the  utility  of  the  mounted  soldier 
was  almost  negligible.  In  the  armies  of  both  the 
Allies  and  Central  Powers,  ca\aliymen  were  con- 
verted into  some  other  form  of  serpce,  trench  mor- 
tar companies,  bomUnfr  squads,  and  other  speeial 
groups.  In  Mesopotamia,  South  Africa,  and  parts  of 
Ru.s8ia,  however,  when  the  fighting  was  in  open 
stretches,  gnat  bodifls  of  cavalryman  wwa  otlllMd 
extensively. 

Trench  Warfare 

Trsneh  warfare  occupied  the  major  portion  of  the 
time,  and  contributed  nine-tenths  of  the  discomfi- 
tures of  the  soldiers  of  both  sides.  During  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  the  war,  and  before  the  men  became 
hardened  to  the  rigors  of  the  trenches,  many  thou- 
sands died  of  exposnre  and  many  men  thoosanda 
became  incapacitated  for  life  by  "trench  feet",  a 
group  of  maladies  developed  from  exposure  to  cold 
and  to  water,  nmning  through  the  trenches. 

As  the  war  progressed  trench  conditions  wave  im- 
provad.  and  in  the  and  men  learned  to  Uvn  in  them 
with  soma  degree  of  comfmrt. 

The  "Race  to  the  Sea** 

After  the  first  battle  of  the  Mame,  the  defeated 
German  Army  retreated  to  their  prepared  positions 

along  the  Aisne.  Then  began  a  series  of  flanking 
movements  by  both  armies,  speedily  resulting  into 
the  famous  "race  to  the  sea,"  resolving  itself  into  a 
eompetition  between  the  opposing  armies  in  rapid 
trench  digging. 


Each  side  endeavored  to  prevent  the  opposing 
army  from  exeeotlng  a  flank  movement.  Within  an 

amazinK^Iy  slmrt  fx-ridd  the  opposinfj  trenches  ex- 
tended from  the  8wisb  border  clear  up  to  the  Belgian 
coast,  making  further  flank  movements  impossible 

When  trench  night-raiding  began,  it  was  quickly 
observed  tbat  straight  trendies  racposed  large  nom- 
bers  of  men  to  deadly  fire.  Bastians  were  quickh 
made,  forming  zigzag  front  line  trenches  —  Bastians 
also  extended  to  commtmicating  trendies>  ftM***t 
back  to  tba  company  kitchens. 

Aerial  Bombing 

Airplane  bombing  produced  a  great  change  te 
character  of  the  war.  The  fighting  lines  were  ex- 
tended many  miles  behind  the  battle  front.  It 
broaght  horrors  by  night  attacks,  upon  fatigued 
troops  resting  in  billets  far  in  the  rear,  destrurti-jn 
and  death  were  also  visited  upon  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, men,  women  and  cluliiren  in  villages  and 
cities  scores  of  miles  from  the  actual  fighting  arans. 

Germany  repeatedly  tranagresaed  all  laws  of  war 
and  of  humanity  by  bombing  hospitals  far  hack  of 
the  battle  lines.  A  sample  of  these  many  atrocious 
attacks  wa^  perpetuated  on  a  large  Red  Crooa  fion-  ! 
pital  at  Boulenes  on  May  29,  1918.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  the  building  for  anything 
else  flyinK  Red  Cross  flags  with  lights  turned  on  the 
flags,  so  that  they  would  show  prominently,  and 
the  windows  were  brightly  lighted.  The  bufldhig 
wns  filled  with  wounded  men.  Those  inside  heard 
the  buzz  of  the  plane,  but  anticipated  no  danger, 
when  over  the  building  a  huge  bomb  was  dropped, 
which  exploded  in  the  building,  carrying  death  to 
scores  of  the  wounded  soldiers,  nurses  and  a  doctor 
at  the  operating  table.  The  hoiTor  of  the  catas- 
trophe was  increased  when  the  building  took  fixe. 
Then  to  add  to  their  murderoas  assault  the  ttagHmm 
returned  to  the  scene  of  the  dastardly  atrodty  aid 
fired  on  the  rescuers  with  machine  guns. 

Cratar  Warfare 

Tl.is  character  of  wMttue  was  the  result  of  inten- 
sified artillery  attacks  Upon  trench  systems.  It  was 
In  ibm  Eastern  tiwater  at  Dunajec,  onder  von  Ma^  I 
ensen's  direction,  that  for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  wheels  of  artillery  pieces  were  placed  hub  to 
hub,  in  intensified  hurricane  fire  upon  the  Russian 
positions  w  ith  deadly  effect.  Later  the  same  tactics 
were  employed  on  the  Western  fhmt,  witii  Hie  raaidt 
that  whole  trench  systems  were  destroyed,  with  the 
exception  of  deep  dugonts,  thus  sending  the  trench 
ocenpanta,  for  protection,  into  craters  made  by  shell 
explosions.  These  craters  formed  excellent  substi- 
tutes for  trenches,  being  linke<l  together  by  entrench- 
ing tools,  carried  by  every  soldier. 

Both  armies  deliberately  created  crater  systemic 
by  the  attacking  artillery.   Into  these  crater  Unit 
the  attacking  infantry  threw  itself,  wave  after  WBve^  | 
in  its  rush  on  the  enemy  trenches. 

The  earth  over  vast  areas  of  territory  was  so 
churned  up  by  the  intensive  artiller>'  fire  as  to 
create  what  is  known  as  "Moon  Terrain"  fields,  re- 
sembling the  surface  cf  the  moon  aa  aean  through  a 
powerful  telescope. 

The  troops  on  both  sides  were  trained  to  nae  tiiess 
shell  holes  or  craters,  each  crater  hrin?  occupied  by 
a  i;roup  of  men,  who  kept  in  touch  with  the  next 
group,  and  all  groupa  along  the  line  moving  through 
the  connecting  avenues  from  one  crater  to  anothsTt 
in  unison  towanl  the  enemy. 
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Important  Events  on  Land  and  Sea 


tMB  WESTERN  THEATER  datb  EASTERN  THEATER  paCOE 

Jan.   I  Runians  defaat  Turk*  in  Caucasus  „    I2S 

I>  Austrinna  ra-Uk«  Kirlitwba  I'as*.   144 

1 19    Na-al  buttle  of  novr«ir  Rank  24 

Ul   Germans  amk  American  bark.  W.  P.  Yryo.  -   28  Turk*  advanctt  on  Sun  Canal  ■-  ,, ,,  --  n...... ,  ,  .  ,  IW 

M  RuaaUns  lay  aiese  to  Priwyl  — IM 

M  Ostmmar  pioM  anU-— tloa  la  Aamrim    Mb  t  OemHUW  tonach  third  driv*  oa  Wanaw   14t 

t  t>irMsh  attark  oa  Sun  Canal  Npalacd   lit 

Ml   PnMent  Wilson  holds  Germanr  "aceoonUible"   !•  Ruaaiana  dafaatcd  in  East  Prussia.   14T 

14*   nrcneh  attack  Germans  at  Perthe   12  Battle  of  Kosiowa   ...»      145 

IK    G^rrnun   tilnrkadc  of  Britinh  Iwwinn  18  Austrian^  occupy  C  jU-Tiiowui  ■■■■  i„   ,  ,-  t4M 

IS4    German  2«ppeUna  fcmnder  in  North  ,  18  Manxacrc  of  Armenians  bexina      tW 

19  Allied  Fleet  bombards  Dardanella*  fwita.  ,  .,   ,.  _  Iff 

n  Austrian!  captura  Carpathian  paiiaa  ,,  ,,   Ml 

IM  Baan  irtlail  Qmuam  la  aaiillMwat  Afrina  U  flaoood  attack  on  DardaiMltaB  fotta  faila   OT 

M  BHtMi  Arav  adnuwa  into  Itaapatamla  ,  IN 

29  RuMlana  laHMomv  Pnaaam   Ml 

Ut  AlUaa  blockada  all  Carman  porta —  „  Maj.  I 

I  AIIM  troops  land  at  Ktun-Kale.   ,.„  _  m 

i  Biltlili  Army  advaaeaa  lato  ^"fr^i-^tn,   IN 

Ml  Battia  ut  Hurnm  flhawlli  hagtm  M 
m  BBfllUk  ««*afa  Han*  OkaiMlla   It 

18  Third  naval  attack  on  Oiirdanelles  forta*.  ...   UB 

SS  Ruaaiana  oaptum  Pwrny^i   —  ,,.       ,,„„-.,  144 

Apr.  12  British  rrrm:.v  Turks  at  Shniba.   ._-™.-.„   IN 

1S4   Germana  attack  west  of  Ypras«...»^_.._«»«.— .-..»— 15  British  rout  Turks  at  Basni..._..__„  ■—  — IN 

IM    Britiah  capture  "Hill  60"    ,    17  Britllh  oaoanr  Makailak  ,  u.....   IN 

in   Z«pp«Uaa  raid  English  «•■»■«*         ■  ■      ,   ■     n   17 

1S4  Seraad  BatUa  of  Tpraa  "r*"-  22 
Ul  Garawaa  anaa  tka  Tpmb  Maal  M 

IN  TwiiiMm  ndd  W*mA  Btrfcanaia  M  ArawnlaM  In  U  vNlaaM  maMAMd   IN 

N  AlUad  tteopa  land  on  Galtipoli  peninsula   I8« 

N»  First  llatti«  of  Krithia.  Calllpoll  „    ISS 

ST  German  Army  invncio*  rfinrl.ml  |4g 

M  BatUe  of  Ansae  Cove,  Gailipoli    Ml 

2»  Oanaan  tldva  Imntari  Lihaa,  Owland    IN 

Ml  •■wlnam  niMinM  OaMlgkt  toipadiMd   Mar  1 

a  BattIa  of  Oa  Dnaajaa  apaaa  in  CaMala.........   IN 

IN  iUIMl  rtatlilac  at  OalWpoM   ■■■■    I  Croat  Rnadan  retreat  beitina   171 

S  RoaaiMW  BMka  atand  at  Wltloka  ITI 

IN  ■Xaritania"  torpedoed:  1.198  live*  lost..  -   7  Rtmlani  taainata     ITI 

IM   Bbttle  of  Artoia  tjcyins  in  Krnnco   9 

1ST    British  attack  Notre  Dame  KidhCC  _ —  — .  9 

IIT   French  take  Notre  Dame  d«  Loratta,   ■  11 

lit  President  Wilaon'a  first  "Luoilaaia"  naU...— — — i.,  IS  Gennana  surrMider  Windhoak,  AfH—  f$f 

m  BritUi  dlBMtar  at  FaaWtiarf    _         17  Battia  of  tha  San  River   ITI 

Ml  Italy  dadaraa  war  oa  Amtrla       ,   N  ffanawra  at  Ann  en  tana  ta  Van  tg*—  n  IN 

Ml  Itallaa  Army  tnvadea  AaBtria.~»^~— n 

10    Austrian  air»hiii5  Ix^mb  Italian  cities    24 

141    American  steanii-hip  Nchrnskan  aunlL.._..~  —  25  Ru.<tsian  lyphu5  ciiidemic  in  ("Hucjuiin-    IN 

m    Italian*  cro^H  the  Isonzo  Klvar  2C  Ilriri.iii  Imitlc^hiii  Triumr'h  Kunk  by  Turki(...__.,^__  IN 

U4  FUat  air  raid  on  loadon  81  British  fleet  withdraws  from  Dar«lanellea».-_^.^.,.^»-  IN 

Jaaa  I  Ganoana  laaaptara  Pnaawal  ^   ^  ITS 

I  Britiah  eaptora  Amaim  ^  -   IN 

Ml  llaBanB  capture  Montfaleona.-   ~~  T 

tU  Secretary  of  StAie  W.  J.  Bryan  raaiana — — T 

in   Italians  capture  Groilisca    -    I 

lU   Italians  aeiie  FatsareKo  Pssa.,,...,.,— »  — —  t 

m  Italiana  boonhard  Gorisia        ,  i.i  ■■   n  17  1.000.000  Armenians  waiaacred^.   IN 

IH  fkaadi  alfiUva  nid  Garmaa  cittea  ,.  IT  Russians  ffvaraaio  litmbers  ..„_,.—_.__—...■■„-.  IN 

M  Gamaa  triclory  at  Bawa  Raaka  .   ,  IN 

Mi  Aartriaaa  latrMt  oa  bonia  front  N  Aaatriaaa  oeeaiv  I<wnharg.  ^  ,   IN 

Ml  V.  S.  pntaau  ainUns  of  "Prye"   N 

m  AaMriaaa  daCaat  at  ftaiholal    .,  ,    ,    N 
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Important  Events  on  Land  and  Sea— 1915 


FAOB  DATE  PACE 

J«ir   1  AustriAiM  dofaated  in  Battle  of  173 

t  German*  anmadw  SnrtkwMt  IM 

U  BuHiaaa  ■wmwH  rwMinwi,,  .■■„,.   JU 

14  Bwitirtu  Mtrwt  to  tfa*  Bob  Ktw   m 

14  German  conoucat  of  Courland„  _  _    171 

21  NatlonaJ  call  to  prayer  in  Runia     IT4 

I  Si    Auftiriiuia  mater-attack  rt.u.^.  21 

IM    AmvricaA  H— iBor  Leeclanaw  «""''   .„  ,          15  BriUih  capture  Nn.tiriyiO)    IM 

IM    IfoHllo  itanD  8L  m«»Mi-                  „                 ,  ,,           27  Germans  capture  Lublin.  Rtt^iin  -            .-,-,„■,.,  ...  174 

n  Germanii  sustain  deffnl*  in  Kamenms    147 

141   German  raidtr  Kronprins  Wilhelm  MrTW  Aoc.   4  RuK'iiHns  evacuate  IvnnKorod.    ICI 

IM    Bdllk  Onoll,  Bivltah  mum,  ■imllll                                     6  Ku.'^.'<i.ni»  evacuate    WarnBw                     ,  .  .  141 

.  •  Battle  of  >Suvla  Bay.  (;ul.I|>ni;    lU 

T  Battle  of  Sari  Uahr.  GalliiHili                                 .  IM 

•  Mob  troopo  dwtare  Choeolat*  Hill  ■ ,.   U4 

It  Avlnltam  npaM  on  Sutt  »»'"■  IM 

M  Iririi  tnapo  mttum  DribUa  IM 

IM  IfeiilUb  tmopahip  torpedoed;  t.OM  *«■*-                           17  GenBHio  aptWM  Korao.  Bnrto   ITI 

141    St«em§hir  Arabic  8urik   _   19  f!fminn!i  cjii  ture  Novo  GoOBlorak.     174 

IW   Italy  declare*  war  on  Turktgr                                               It  AuBtraliann  c^pturp  Hill  W.  ___________  IM 

24  Geimana    caiiluro    Hi' --^-I-itovak              mn  r  -  174 

II  Auatriano  capture  L.uuk  fnrtrrw  17i 

Bart   S  Gennana  eaptm*  Grodno.    -   1t4 

5  Cmr  Nicholus  in  commnrKl  of  Kiuifiian  Armia^  17S 

4  Kuiwians  »Uip  G«rmai>»  at  Tarnopul     ITS 

f  It— itaiw  loot  1.400.000  bmb  dBrtn«  NtMOl   ITS 

141  American  note  on  "AfoUaT*  ■t-M-'g  I 
IN  U.  8.  »tmm»»t  rtnU  vl  Omlii— ihr       *-  • 

18  Ow»M  MiM  VIbM.   ITS 

IM  AlHod  Obnaliro  in  ArtoU  beirina   ,,.  tl 

IN   BltUoot  tho  Oiampagno                                        ,           11  Auatro-Cerman  Army  advance*  on  SetM>__...i..— ...  IKS 

22  Bulitnria  mifciliz.  s  id  iiiy  of  :lii  >,'iOO   „  „  ISC 

24  Allios  (iLfipalrh  uti  umt>-  to  Salotiilui      184 

IN   BrilUl  lose  the  Hiittlo  of  Ijinih                                      ■            23  i'rcmier  Vcnicclos  of  Greece  re«iKns  .__——____  IM 

IN   VtaMk  aeale  the  HeiKbta  of  "'"ig^                                 ti  Greeks  oppoae  landing  of  Salonika  Army—    IM 

Iff  ticmuk  vIetaiT  la  Artetau                          ..  ..             tt  Bolswia  lUn  protends  aontnlltr   IN 

Oot.    3  TSiL'^HiH  liorvrs  uliimntum  nn  nu'i.;iirin   ___________  184 

5  AnKlo-Kicnch  Army  liinda  nt   Salonika-   144 

*     4  Auiitn>-(MTTnniiii   Ixji It  li.-i r<l                      ,   1S7 

1(7    German  COUnter-oiTenilve  in  '^fi^pfigfft                                  7  Austro-tiirmnn.^  rnplure  ""'r*""**  IIT 

11  Bolltaria   invades    Serbia...^                 ,      i,.,   ,  18T 

IM  Uith  Gnoll  oiMOMted  Iv  fliiTTi»w^  . -, -,  „  ,„.„..  It  Ttooeltenr  of  BaiKoris  and  Gwoca   IN 

14  SmMob  aatloB  la  OiAt.   IN 

15  Triple  offansivo  in  8mM4  opMH   lt7 

tt  Bolsariana  oenqigr  VakHb  -   IN 

IS*    French  Cabinet  resitma  ____________  tt 

1st   Briand  beoomas  Premier  of  France.._   N 

Km.  $  BvliariHM  taht  VUh  1^  ^    IN 

14  Battle  of  Babana  Paw    It» 

12  Salonika  Army  rotreats                             ,,  ,-  ■  j  -  ili.ii..ui.ii-  1^0 

13  Serbia  rcfuMn  n  G4>rman  ikwco  ""'^  19« 

14  Battle  at   Katxhanik  PasR   1»4 

14  Bloody  battle  of  PriaUna.  _.._-..   Itl 

tt  700.000  itervlBC  SorMaas  in  retreat.._.. ,  _...  lit 

tl  teririuu  ovonrbaknad  nt  PriaNad   Itl 

N  SaiWni  Arav  oanpao  into  Allianta.   Itl 

M  Oraeic  King  seeks  to  Intara  Allied  Army    Itl 

M  Allied  embargo  laid  oa  Graek  ports.  — „   Itl 

IM  V  a  daawado  roaaU  ol  von  Pop«i  Dae.  t  Bnlsailono  tako  Moaaatar.   Itl 

tM  U.  &  danwada  caaall  of  Boy-Ed   t 

Ml  Haaiy  Pbrd'a  Foaco  Ship  SallaL.—  -  — ....                 4  Balaariaaa  attaek  Britlali  and  Frsndi   ttl 

4  British  retreat  to  Kul-el-Amnra    192 

i  Alllea  defeated  in  Macedonia   „  ■   ■  ItS 

Ml  U.  &  proteate  alaUas  of  Aaoona  u 

11  Allies  retrcnt  to  Grnk  f.-....if— -  .„.„  Itf 

Itf  Ooa.  Ibig  aannaMida  Britlah  Analaa   a 

II  British  withdraw  from  «^"'p""  ItS 

tM  liaa><r        vatanw  to  V,   ~~  M 

Ml  liaar  TWala"  male  M 

tl  BHtSah  balaarmad  nt  «gat.olWtaBoya_   Mi 
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GERMANY  VICTORIOUS  IN  THE  EAST 

Russian  Annies  Overwhelmed  and  Driven  Back  Into  the  Interior 
Serbia  Is  Crushed  and  the  Whole  Nation  Put  to  FUght 
British  Suffer  Disaster  at  GaDipoli  and  in  Mesopotania 
Turks,  Led  by  German  Officers,  Massacre  1,000,000  Armenians 
Germany's  Vast  African  Empire  Seized  by  Britons  and  Boers 
Sinking  of  the  Lusitania  Strikes  the  World  Aghast  with  Horror 
German  Zeppelins  and  Submarines  Bomb  Defenceless  British  Towns 
Germans  Use  Poison  Gas,  Liquid  Fire  and  Ofiier  Inf emal  Devices 


Surrey  of  Events  m  the  Year  1916 

GERMANY'S  dream  of  World  dominion  seemed  near  to  realization  at  the 
dose  of  191S.  Europe  then  lay  all  but  prostrate  at  her  feet  The  rem- 
nant of  Russia's  once  mighty  army,  betrayed  and  broken,  had  been  driven 
back  into  her  bleak  interior.  Warsaw  and  all  Poland  had  fallen,  like  a  ripe 
plum,  into  the  hands  of  the  Huns. 

Serbia  had  been  desolated  and  the  whole  nation  put  to  flight  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  had  joined  the  German  alliance  and  were  rendering  a  truly  Satanic 
service.  Greece,  though  nominally  neutral,  was  secretly  aiding  Germany.  With 
the  Balkans  obedient  to  her  nod,  Germany's  path  to  the  East  by  way  of  Constan- 
tinople seemed  at  last  opened. 

The  failure  of  the  Dardanelles  campaign  had  assured  the  security  of  Con- 
stantinople. There  was  nothing  to  fear  as  yet  from  England's  campaign  in 
Mesopotamia,  for  was  not  the  "contemptible  English  army"  locked  up  in  Kut-el- 
Amara,  facing  starvation  ?  England,  moreover,  had  been  unable  as  yet  to  bring 
a  preponderant  force  to  bear  on  the  Western  front  Italy,  it  is  true,  had  come 
to  the  rescue  of  civilization,  but  there  was  little  to  fear  from  this  quarter,  for 
Austria  and  her  ally  the  Alps  would  protect  that  frontier. 

There  had  been  some  German  reverses,  however.  The  English,  French 
and  Boers  together  had  seized  the  German  colonies  in  Africa,  while  Japan  and 
Australia  had  dispossessed  Germany  of  her  Asiatic  possession,  and  her  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific;  but  these  colonies  would  be  recovered  in  due  time  after  Eu- 
rope had  been  conquered. 
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Germany's  Crime  Against  Humanity 


Only  France  remained  unconquered — France  the  invincible  nation,  which 
alone  stood  between  Germany  and  her  control  of  the  world !  France  must  be 
destroyed.  The  Crown  Prince  would  have  the  honor  of  breaking  through  that 
wall  of  steel  at  Verdun,  and  advancing  to  the  conquest  of  Paris  1  France,  bleed- 
ing to  death,  was  at  the  end  of  her  military  resources!  England  could  not  or- 
ganize her  forces  in  time  to  prevent  the  death-blow  that  was  to  be  delivered  at 
Verdun.  So  the  German  war  lords  viewed  the  military  situation  during  the 
second  year  of  the  War. 

Finally  the  power  of  Great  Britain  should  be  destroyed.  As  a  necessary 
step  in  that  program,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  would  unleash  his  submarines  and 
sink  all  the  enemy  and  neutral  ships  that  plied  the  seas,  in  order  that  England 

might  be  coerced  or  starved  into  submission.  Germany's  ruthless  submarine 
policy  would  also  sen^'e  as  a  warning  to  other  neutral  nations,  especially  the 
United  States,  that  Germany  would  hesitate  at  no  crime  against  humanity  in  her 
will  to  victory. 

Hence  the  deliberate  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  a  crime  without  parallel,  that 

struck  the  World  aghast  with  horror,  and  the  scuttling  of  other  passenger 
ships  and  freight  boats,  including  American  vessels,  which  compelled  Amer- 
ica tardily  to  enter  the  War. 

Germany  and  her  allies,  during  this  crucial  year  of  1915,  pursued  a  militar}- 

program  that,  in  sheer  atrocity,  dwarfed  all  the  classical  excesses  of  Nero, 
Domitian,  Genghis  Khan  and  Mahomet.  The  massacre  of  1,000,000  Christian 
Armenians  by  German-led  Turks  and  Kurds  marked  the  trail  of  the  Apocalyp- 
tic Beast  in  the  East.  The  bombing  as  they  slept,  of  defenseless  cities,  by  Zep- 
pelins, and  the  shelling  of  English  coast  towns,  by  submarines,  were  features  of 
German  warfare  in  the  West  Clouds  of  poison  gas,  infernos  of  liquid  fire, 
blinding  bombs,  the  Huns  had  sent  for  good  measure  into  the  trenches  on  all 
the  fronts. 

In  spite  of  the  employment  of  these  infernal  agencies  of  warfare,  and 
though  the  cause  of  civilization  still  trembled  in  the  balance,  the  close  of  the 
year  nevertheless  saw  all  the  armies  of  the  Allies  intact  and  gaining  strength 
for  the  decisive  contest 

The  march  of  events  in  all  theaters  of  warfare  during  1915  is  here  presented 
in  their  chronological  order,  enabling  the  reader  to  visualize  the  successive  phases 
of  the  great  conflict 
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EASTERN  THEATER.  JAN.- FEB. 


Battle  of  the  Suez  Canal  Proves  a  Turkish  Fizzle 

Turkish  Troops  Easily  Routed  by  the  British  Forces 
Prince  Kernel  Becomes  Sultaa  of  Egypt 

SECTION  2-1918   »  > 


British  Force,  40,000  • 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Commander 

THE  German  intiiiruants  at  Constanti- 
nople had  been  occupied  since  the  first 
days  of  the  War  in  developing  a 
jrigantic  plot  having  for  its  ultimate  object 
a  universal  uprising  of  the  800,000,000  Mos- 
lems throughout  the  East  They  hoped  thus 
to  end  the  rule  of  England  in  both  Egypt 
and  India,  and  destroy  the  British  Empire. 

The  Moslem  world,  however,  refused  to 
do  the  bidding  of  the  Huns.  Only  the 
Oamanli  Turks,  now  tottering  to  their  fall, 
consented  to  act  as  the  Kaiser's  cat's-paws. 

Germany  had  proposed,  with  flie  assist- 
ance of  her  Turki.sh  allies,  to  take  posse.ssion 
of  the  Su'.'z  Canal  in  llie  hope  of  separating 
England  Horn  India  uud  at  Uie  same  time 
menacing  Eni^ish  rule  in  Egypt 

A  Turkish  Expeditionary  Army  of  65,000 
men,  under  the  nominal  command  of  Djemal 
Pasha,  but  in  reality  led  by  German  officers, 
was  mobilized  at  Constantinople  and  ordered 
to  seize  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Mediterranean 
Sea  route  being  then  unsafe  both  for  Turks 
and  Germans,  the  Army  in  reaching  Suez, 
was  compelled  to  cross  the  trackless  and 
waterless  Syrian  Desert,  varying  in  width 
from  120  to  150  miles. 

The  defense  of  the  Suez  Canal  had  been 
assigned  to  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  John  Maxwell,  who 
had  assembled  an  army  corps  recruited  from 
the  Eg>'ptian  troops. 

As  early  as  November  21,  1914,  a  skirmish 
had  taken  place  between  the  Suez  Canal  de- 
fenders and  a  troop  of  2,000  Bedouins,  in 
which  the  Arabs  were  repulsed. 

The  defenses  of  the  Suez  Canal  were  at 
once  strengthened.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
canal,  the  dyke  was  cut  in  several  places  in 
order  to  flood  a  portion  of  the  Syrian  Desert 
to  the  east  and  thus  prevoit  attack  in  that 
direction.  The  inundation  at  once  increased 
the  British  water  defenses  somo  20  miles  and 
reduced  the  entire  British  front  about  60 


Ttuldah  Force,  6S,000 

Gen.  Djemid  Pasha,  Commander 

miles.  Naval  patrols  took  over  the  task  of 
guarding  the  Hitter  Lakes  throu^'^li  which 
the  Suez  Canal  runs  and  the  additional  water 
areas  in  the  North. 

In  the  main,  all  British  defences  were 
arranged  on  the  west  bank  of  the  canal,  but 
in  addition  a  few  defence  posts  were  built 
to  cover  ferries  and  other  crossings.  Four 
British  gunboats — the  Swiftsure,  Ocean, 
Minerva  and  Clio — ^took  stations  in  the  canal, 
and  two  French  warships  assisted  at  Port 
Said,  the  northern  end  of  the  canal. 

The  Attack  on  the  Canal 

Early  in  January,  the  British  obsei'vers 
had  noted  enemy  preparations  in  Syria, 
where  the  Turks  had  established  ou^MMts  at 
Khan  Yunus  and  Auja,  the  terminal  of  the 
railroad  from  Aleppo.  A  week  later,  the 
Turks  had  pushed  their  advanced  posts  for- 
ward to  the  villages  of  El  Arish  and  Kossai- 
ma,  both  on  Egyptian  soil. 

On  January  28th,  the  vanguard  of  the 
Turkish  Army  advanced  in  two  columns  to 
the  initial  attack  on  the  British  line.  In  the 
North,  the  route  from  El  Kantara  to  El  Arish 
was  temporarily  cut  by  the  Turks,  but  they 
were  soon  beaten  back.  In  the  South,  skirm- 
ishes near  El  Kubic  took  place,  but  the  Turks 
scored  no  great  advantage. 

The  main  army  of  the  Turks,  which  had 
now  dwindled  to  12,000  men,  arrived  at  the 
canal  on  February  2d.  A  skirmish  near  Is- 
mailia  Ferry  was  suddenly  terminated  by  a 
violent  sandstorm.  After  nightfall,  however, 
the  Turkish  Army,  hauled  some  30  pontoon 
boats  to  the  banks  of  the  canal  at  Toussoun, 
12  miles  below  Ismailia.  and  attempted  to 
cross.  The  British  troops  opened  fire  with 
maxim  guns,  whidi  took  a  h^vy  toll  in  lives. 
The  Turks  broufi^t  several  batteries  of  Held 
guns  into  action,  but  failed  to  silence  tiie 
British  batteries. 
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Next  day,  the  British,  supported  by  land 
and  naval  artillery,  crossed  the  canal  at  Sera- 
peum  and  attacked  the  Turkish  left  flank. 
By  late  afternoon  a  third  of  the  Turkish 
Army  was  in  full  retreat  leaving  500  prison- 
esr  and  many  dead  liehind  them.  The  puns 
on  a  Turkish  warship  in  the  adjacent  lake 
then  opened  a  lively  fire,  damaging  a  British 
gunboat  During  the  night,  the  Turks  stole 
away,  and  so  ended  the  battle  of  the  Suez 


Canal.  By  February  10th  the  Sinai  Peninsula 

was  cleared  of  the  enemy. 

Prince  Haiwein  Kernel  Asoendallirone  of  Egjpt 

After  the  British  Government  had  estab- 
li.shod  a  protectorate  over  Egrypt,  Lieut.-Geii. 
Henry  MacMahon  was  appointed  High  Com- 
missioner and  Prince  Hassein  Kernel,  eldest 
son  of  Iswail,  ascended  the  throne  of  Eg3rpt 
with  the  title  of  Sultan. 


ALL  OCEANS.   FEB.  5    DEC.  31 


German  Suhmaiiiies  Begin  Piiadcal  Attacks  on  Passenger  Ships 

Americaa  Veisdi  and  American  Uvea  Sacrificed  in  Gennany's 
Newly  £rtabli>hed  War  Zone. 

 SeCTION  3-1019  I 


THE  British  Navy,  after  sweeping  Ger- 
man commerce  from  the  seas,  strove 
to  prevent  the  transportation  to  Ger- 
many of  sil  foodstuffs,  cotton,  shells  and  cop- 
per. A  virtual  blockade  over  the  German 
ports  was  established  on  February  2d,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  starving  Germany 
into  submission. 

In  reprisal  for  England's  blockade  of  Ger^ 
man  ports,  which  held  the  moiaoe  of  ultimate 
starvation  for  the  Huns,  the  Kaiser  and  Ad- 
miral von  Tirpits  resolved  to  establi.^^h  a  "War 
Zone"  about  the  British  Isles,  in  the  hope  of 
destroying  Allied  and  neutral  commerce  on 
the  Atlantic  and  preventing  the  shipment  of 
food  and  supplies  to  England.  To  enforce 
this  counter-blockade,  they  made  use  of  their 
hi.crhly  developed  suV)fnarines,  sparing  neither 
passeng:er  nor  freight  vessels,  and  inaugurat- 
ing a  reign  of  terror  on  the  seas  which  has 
made  the  name  of  German  execrated  through- 
out the  earth. 

The  War  Zone 

This  resort  to  piracy  began  oh  February 
4th,  when  it  was  declared  that  the  waters 
round  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including 
the  whole  of  the  British  Channel,  constituted 
a  war  region,  and  that  on  and  after  February 
18th,  all  enemy  and  neutral  ships  would  be 
liable  to  destruction  without  warning.  A  sea 
passage,  30  miles  wide,  to  the  north  of  the 
Shetland  Islands  and  the  eastern  region  of 


the  Xorth  Sea,  was  set  apart  for  neutral 
shipping. 

•This  presumptions  decree,  which  in  effect 
assumed  Germany's  right  to  control  the  move- 
ments of  all  vessels  of  all  nations  upon  the 

high  seas,  aroused  the  indignation  of  America 
and  was  the  occasion  of  prompt  diplomatic 
action. 

America  Warns  Germany  and  England 
Despite  the  German  blockade,  American 
manufactures  and  farm  prodw^  flowed 

steadily  into  the  Allied  ports.  Tlie  United 
States  Government,  however,  notified  both 
England  and  Germany  that,  notwithstanding 
their  mutual  blockades,  our  rights  as  a  neu- 
tral nation  would  be  zealously  safeguarded. 

Having  decided  upon  a  policy  of  terrorinn 
at  sea,  Germany  lost  no  time  in  illustrating 
her  aptitude  for  this  form  of  inhuman  war- 
fare. Germany  at  this  time  po.ssessed  some 
50  submarines  of  the  Lake  patteni,  213  feet 
long  and  20  foot  beam,  wifli  a  speed  of  12 
knots  whw  submerged,  and  a  radius  of  2000 
miles. 

So  many  British  vessels  were  torpedoed 
during  March  that  certain  areas  of  the  Irish 
Sea  were  closed  to  all  kinds  of  traflic.  Neutral 
ships,  in  order  to  escape  attack,  displayed 
their  names  in  large  lettering  along  their 
sides. 

Sulking  of  the  William  P.  Frye 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  "War 
Zone,"  on  January  28th,  a  German  submarine 
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had  sunk  the  American  freij?ht  steamer, 
William  P.  Frye,  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and 
a  protest  had  been  entered  by  our  Govern- 
ment. Beginninj^  in  March,  a  whole  se- 
qu^oe  of  outrages  against  American  ships, 
and  American  passengers  on  friendly  ships, 
were  reported.  These  were  made  the  subject 
of  diplomatic  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 

Tlie  Falaba^  Gidfli^t  and  Caaliiiig  Sank 

The  Liverpool  liner,  Falaba,  engaged  in  the 
African  trade,  with  90  sailors  and  100  pas- 
sengers aboard,  was  overtaken  by  a  German 
submarine  in  St.  George's  Channel  on  March 
29tii.  The  captain  was  given  five  minutes  to 
put  his  crew  and  passengers  into  lifeboats. 
At  the  «Kpiration  of  the  time  limit,  she  was 
sunk  by  a  torpedo  and  111  persons,  including 
women  and  children,  were  drowned. 

Soon  after  this  outrage,  the  American 
steamship  Gushing  was  attacked  and  dam- 
aged by  a  German  airplane  in  the  North  Sea. 
Then  came  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  with 
the  loss  of  1153  lives,  including  114  Amer^ 
icans. 

The  American  tank  steamship  Gulflight 
was  torpedoed  off  the  Sdlly  Islands  on  May 
29th,  but  managed  to  creep  into  port  When 

the  torpedo  struck  the  ship,  the  captain  ex- 
pired of  heart  disease  and  two  of  the  crew 
jumped  into  the  sea  to  their  death. 

ABerksB  Steuuh^  MefaiBskaii  Torpedoed 

At  9  o'clock  on  the  nipht  of  May  25th,  the 
American  steamship  Nebraskan  was  torpe- 
doed, off  Fastnet  on  the  Enjrlish  coast,  and  a 
hole  20  feet  square  torn  in  her  starboard 
bow.  All  on  board  escaped  in  the  life  boats, 
but  when  it  was  seen  that  the  Nebraskan  was 
not  sinking,  th^  returned  to  the  vessel  and 
by  pumpin^r.  managed  to  keep  her  afloat  till 
she  reached  port. 

Americans  Go  Down  Wifli  The  Armenian 

Thirteen  persons,  three  of  them  Ameri- 
cans, lost  their  lives  when  the  Lcyland  liner 
Armenian,  carrying  horses  for  the  Allied 
Armies,  was  torpedoed,  20  miles  otF  the  Corn- 
wall coast  of  England.  After  receiving  two 
signals  to  stop,  the  captain  of  the  Armenian 
put  on  all  speed  and  attempted  to  escape. 


The  submarine  opened  fire  upon  tiie  Ar- 
menian with  shrapnel,  killing  13  men  and 
setting  lire  to  the  ship.  Some  of  the  lifeboats 
were  riddled  with  shot,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  crew  were  able  to  escape  from  the 
ship. 

On  July  25th.  the  American  steamer  Lee- 
lanaw,  bound  from  Aichanjrel  to  Belfast 
with  flax,  was  torpedoed  olf  the  coast  of 
Scotland. 

Arabic  Sunk  With  American  Fsssengen 

Two  more  Americans  and  80  British  sea-  . 

men  were  killed  on  August  19th,  when  the 
Atlantic  liner  Arabic  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo 
off  Fastnet  Lijrht,  Enjrland,  close  to  where  the 
Lusitania  was  sunk.  President  Wilson  again 
protested  against  this  ruthless  form  of  war- 
fare. The  German  Government  falsely  alleged 
that  the  Arabic  was  torpedoed  when  in  the 
act  of  ramming  a  derman  su})marine  which 
was  engaged  with  another  English  vessel. 
Prompt  denial  was  made  of  this  assertion  by 
many  witnesses  who  testified  that  the  Arabic, 
instead  of  participating  in  the  fight,  was  en- 
deavoring to  escape  when  ovrataken  and 
torpedoed.  Our  Government  entered  into 
several  "conversations"  with  Cermany  re- 
garding the  sinking  of  the  Arabic,  but  beyond 
the  denial  by  Germany  that  she  had  nursed 
any  belligerent  intent  toward  the  United 
States,  nothing  came  of  the  incident. 

Onr  Consul  Lost  With  The  Persia 

Another  wave  of  anger  swept  over  Amer- 
ica, on  December  P>Oth,  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  Oriental  liner  Persia  liad  k>een  sunk 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  off  Alexandria, 
Eg3npt,  with  a  loss  of  892  lives,  including  one 
American,  Robert  Ney  McNeely,  the  newly 
appointed  consul  to  Aden,  who  was  en  route 
to  his  post  when  he  lost  his  life. 

Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey  each  in  turn 
disclaimed  responsibility  for  this  outrage. 
Our  Government  adopted  the  view  that  the 
Persia  had  rendered  herself  liable  to  sub- 
marine attack  by  carr>nng  several  4.7  inch 
guns,  and  that  the  Consul,  instead  of  tak- 
ing passage  on  the  guilty  boat,  should  have 
asked  for  a  United  States  warship  to  trans- 
port him  to  his  post  of  duty. 
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Germany's  Crime  Against  Humanity 


BT»gfWi  Subnunriiies  BetaUats 

England  did  not  visit  retaliation  on  Ger- 
man shipping-  ill  th('  Baltic  Sea  until  after  the 
German  Navy  threatened  the  liussian  port 
of  Riga  with  her  fleet  in  the  fall  of  1915.  A 
squadron  of  British  submarines  was  then  sent 
into  the  Baltic  Sea  and  on  October  28th  suc- 
ceeded in  sinking  the  armored  cruiser  Prinz 
Adalbert  with  475  of  her  crew. 

Turkish  Battleship  Sunk 

The  battleship  Kheyr-ed-Barbarossa  was 

sunk  by  British  submarines  in  the  Golden 
Horn,  Constantinople,  with  a  loss  of  611  men. 
This  feat  served  to  clear  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
of  Turkish  shipping. 

1000  Drowned  on  the  Royal  Edward 

The  Turks  took  their  revenge  for  the  loss 
of  the  Barbarossa  when  they  sank  the  Eng- 
lish troopship,  Uoyal  Edward,  in  the  JEge&n 
Sea  on  August  17tii»  sending  1,000  men  to 
their  death  out  of  a  total  of  1,702  aboard. 

900  Vessels  Sunk  in  1915 

During  the  year  1915,  nearly  900  mer- 
cliant  craft  were  sunk  by  German  sub- 
marines, yet  tiie  steam  shipping  of  England 
during  the  year  was  increased  by  88  vessels, 
despite  her  heav^'  losses,  and  the  reprisals 
of  Allied  submarines  resulted  in  driving  Ger- 
man commerce  from  the  Baltic  Sea.  Many 
German  submarines  had  been  sunk  and  oth- 
ers had  been  caught  in  a  steel  net  sank  in 
the  British  Channel. 

American  lives  Lost  on  the  Aneona 

While  Germany  was  pretending  sorrow 
for  tile  hws  of  American  lives  due  to  the 
sinking  of  tiie  Lusitania,  the  Arabic  and  the 
William  P.  Frye,  Austria  aroused  our  nation 
to  wrath  by  her  sinking  of  the  Italian  pas- 
senger ship  Ancona.  On  November  9th, 
while  en  route  from  Sicily  to  New  York,  the 
Ancona  sighted  an  Austrian  submarine  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

She  attempted  to  p.';c;\pe,  but  being  over- 
hauled, finally  stoi)]i(  d.  Then  without  fur- 
ther warning,  or  the  observance  of  any  of 
the  formalities  accompanying  the  right  of 
search,  the  submarine  opened  fire  upon  the 
unarmed  passenger  ship,  relentiessly  shdl- 


ing  not  only  the  wireless  apparatus,  side  and 
decks  of  the  ship,  but  even  the  lifeboats  in 
which  the  terrified  passengers  were  seeking 
refuge.  Some  who  approached  the  submarine 
in  tiie  hope  of  rescue  wesre  driven  off  witii 
jeers.  As  a  result  ci  this  inhuman  pro- 
cedure, 200  men,  women,  and  children  lost 
their  lives,  among  thon  several  American 
citizens. 

\^^en  America  protested  against  this  wan- 
ton slaughter  of  innocent  non-combatants, 

Austria  at  first  sought  to  justify  the  act, 
but  finally  consented  to  punish  the  submarine 
commander,  "for  exceeding  his  instructions," 
at  the  same  time  pledging  herself  in  future 
to  obisrve  **iho  sacred  oonunandnmts  of 
humanity"  in  conducting  her  warfare. 

Two  German  Raiders  Interned 

The  sensational  career  of  the  German 
auxiliary  cruiser  Prinz  Eitel  Frederick, 
Capt  .Thiaridiens,  came  to  an  end  on 
March  la,  1916.  Eluding  a  watchful  British 
cruiser,  she  slipped  into  tiie  harbor  of  New- 
port News,  Virginia,  for  repairs,  carrjing 
a  crew  of  200,  besides  ?A)0  passengers 
whom  she  had  captured  on  French  Brit- 
ish, Russian,  and  American  vesseia  dur- 
ing her  cruise  of  80,000  miles  over  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  She  had  sent 
eight  merchant  ships  to  the  bottom,  includ- 
ing the  William  P.  Frye,  an  American 
vessel,  laden  Mrith  wheat.  The  Prinz  Eitel 
Fredoridc  was  at  once  interned. 

The  Kronprinz  Wilhelm,  another  German 
raider,  docked  at  Hoboken  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  War.  On  the  night  of  August  3,  1914, 
with  her  bunkers  and  even  her  cabins  filled 
with  coal  and  provisions,  all  her  lights  out 
and  canvas  covering  her  port  holes,  she  es- 
caped to  sea,  and  in  her  subsequent  raids 
captured  numerous  merchant  ships  of  a  total 
value  of  $7,000,000  besides  taking  960  pris- 
oners. 

She  it  was  that  supplied  the  Dresden  witii 
provisions.  It  was  tiie  Kronprinx  Wilhdm, 
too,  that  andiored  in  the  mid-Atlantic  in 

order  to  serve  as  a  wireless  telegraph  station 
for  Admiral  Spee's  squadron.  When  she 
finally  reached  New  York  Harbor,  most  of 
her  crew  were  suffering  from  a  mysterious 
disease,  thought  to  be  beri-beri 
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EASTERN  THEATER.  FEB. -APR. 


Russians  Capture  Przemysl^  120,000  Prisoners  and  Much  Booty 

German  and  Austrian  Armies  Fail  to  Bceak  Thxough  the  Russian  Lines. 
Hiadenbec^s  Four  Attacks  on  Warsaw  All  Prove  Unavailing. 

I  I  1    1  r   SECTION  4- 1918       i  i  i  i  t  i  i  


RMilaa  Forces.  2,000,000 

Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Generalissimo 
Gen.  YaanSUwvlteh,  Chief  of  Staff 

Northern  Amy  groop* 
Gen.  Russky 
Gen.  Ewerts 
Gen.  Sievers 
Gen.  Bulgakoff 

Southern  Army  groi^ 

Gen.  Bnuiloff 
Gen.  TvanofT 
Gen.  Dniitrieff 
Gen.  AlexeietT 
Gen.  SelivanofT 


Austro-Gcrman  Forces,  2,300,000 
Gen.  von  Hindenberg,  Generalissimo 
Gen.  von  Ludendorf,  Chief  of  Staff 

Northci-n  Army  gioops  (Gennaii)>-> 

Gen.  Below 
Gen.  Eichhom 
Gen.  Schols 
Gen.  Gallwltx 

Gen.  Litzmann 

Southern  Army  groups  (Austrian)— 
Gen.  Maekensen 

Gen.  Dank! 

Gen.  Biirot'vic 

Archtluke  .lo.seph 

Prince  Eugene 

Gen.  Kusmanek  (Pntemysl) 


THE  oponinpr  weeks  of  1915,  all  blizzard- 
swept  and  cold  beyond  precedent,  saw 
Germany  massing  millions  of  troops 
on  the  Eastern  battle-front  in  the  hope  of 
reseuing  Austria  frcrni  Hie  deadly  embrace 
of  the  Russian  bear. 

Austria  then  was  exhausted  and  near  to 
complete  collapse.  The  Russians  had  over- 
run all  Galicia,  driving  some  of  the  Aus- 
trian armies  back  into  Hungary  and  seizing 
the  main  passes  of  the  Carpathians.  Lem- 
berg  and  Jaroslav  both  had  fallen  ;  Przeniysl, 
with  a  garrison  of  120,000,  had  been  in- 
vested ;  and  Austria  had  suffered  the  humil- 
iation of  being  expelled  from  Bosnia  hy  the 
despised  Serbians.  Unless  Russia's  grip  on 
Austria  were  loosened,  Austria  mij^t  soon 
suoeumb  and  sue  for  a  sepai  alo  peace. 

In  seeking  a  final  quick  decision  on  the 
Eastern  front,  Gertnany  wa.s  further  influ- 
enced by  the  knowledge  that,  within  a  few 
months  at  most,  she  must  be  prepared  to 
exert  her  full  strength  in  the  Western  arena 
of  war,  for  England's  mighty  Army  was 
rapidly  taking  shape  and  in  the  coming  sum- 
mer would  challenge  Germany's  occupancy 
of  the  Western  trenches.  It  was  necessary 
therefore  to  strike  Russia  a  mortal  blow. 

In  what  sector  of  that  900-mile  battle-line, 
extending  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  frontier 
of  Bnkowina,  might  Germany  most  effeo- 


tivcly  .strike  at  Ilussia?  Sui-ely  in  the  Polish 
triangle,  where  Hindenberg  had  met  with 
two  repulses  in  November  and  December, 
preceding. 

So,  undeterred  by  his  recent  failure,  Hin- 
denberg determined  to  renew  his  assaults 
on  the  Polish  salient,  north  and  south,  with 
Warsaw  as  his  main  objective.  If  his  attack 
succeeded,  the  Russian  Armies  operating  in 
Galida  must  speedily  be  recalled  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Polish  capital;  giving  Austria 
a  respite  in  which  to  catch  her  breath. 

The  Disposition  of  Annies 

In  Februaiy.  there  were  neaiiy  5,000,000 
troops  facing  eacli  other  on  that  long  East- 
em  battle-line.  On  the  German  side,  in 
Northern  Courland,  was  the  army  of  Gen. 
Below.  Next  below  him,  in  the  Mazurian 
Lake  region,  was  Gen  Eiclihorn's  army.  Gen. 
Scholz  carried  the  line  fruni  Lomza  to  Plock. 
The  Bzui-a  River  front  in  Poland  was  de- 
fended by  Gen.  Hackfflisen.  Below  him, 
stretching  south  as  far  as  the  Carpathians, 
were  the  armies  of  Gen.  Dankl  in  the  Nida 
sector  and  of  Archduke  Joseph  in  th(>  Duna- 
jec  sector.  The  passes  of  the  Carpathians 
were  defended  by  Gen.  Boroevic.  Prince 
Eugene  carried  the  German  line  still  further 
south  to  the  Roumanian  frontier.  Still 
another  German  army,  that  of  Gen.  Kus- 
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nianek,  was  surrounded  in  the  fortress  at 

Przemysl  by  the  Russians. 

On  the  Paissian  side  of  the  battle-line, 
Russky's  army  group  held  the  g-rcatcr  part 
of  the  Northern  front,  from  the  Vistula  to 
the  Niemen,  with  Generals  Sievers  and 
BulgakofT  in  oonunand  of  individual  armies. 
Gen.  Ewerts'  army  was  on  the  line  of  the 
Nida  in  Southwestern  Poland. 

On  the  Galidan  front,  in  the  South.  Gen. 
DmitriefTs  army  stretched  along  the  Duna- 
jec  River,  facing  west  toward  Cracow. 
BrusiioU's  army  covered  the  Carpathian 
front,  to  the  south  of  Przemysl.  That  fort- 
ressed  city  was  thai  bdng  besieged  by  a 
reserve  army  under  command  of  Gen. 
Seiivanoif. 


The  extreme  southern  end  of  the  Russian 
line,  from  the  Kirlibaba  Pass  in  Bukowina, 
to  Kimpolung  on  the  Roumanian  border,  was 
occupied  by  Gen.  Alexeilf  s  army  group. 

In  numbers  the  Germans  held  a  alight 
superiority,  but  in  artillery  they  by  far 
excelled  the  Russians.  The  Germans  were 
amply  provided  with  12-inch  guns,  while 
the  Russians  had  only  6-inch  bores.  In 
addition  the  Russians  were  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  ammunition. 

There  came  a  time  when,  lacking  rifles, 
it  was  necessary  to  send  forth  Russian  troops 
to  assault  the  German  line  with  only  hand 
grenades  for  weapons.  Yet  the  brave  Rus- 
sians succeeded  in  storming  many  a  German 
stronghold  with  just  sudi  primitive  tools  of 
war. 


The  War  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains 


RttMian  Forces.  900,000 

Gen.  BrusiloiT 

(Jen.  IvanofT 
Gen.  Dmitrietr 


Atntro-Gcrman  Forces,  1,000,000 
Archduke  Eugene,  Commander-in-Chief 

Western  Ann7— CSen  Bodnu^EnnoIU 

Eastern  Army — Gen.  Linsingcn 
Southern  Army — Gen.  von  Pflanzer 


Before  launching  his  new  drive  against 

Warsaw,  General  von  Hindenberg  needed  to 
strengthen  and  regroup  the  shatteied  Aus- 
trian Armies  that  had  lied  into  Hungary  and 
then  embolden  them  to  recover  the  Carpa- 
thian passes. 

Early  in  January,  several  German  Divi- 
sions were  dispatched  into  Hungary,  and 
these,  uniting  with  the  scattered  Austrian 
f()!  ces,  were  formed  into  three  new  armies, 
with  a  total  strength  of  1,000,000  rifles.  This 
Austro-Gennan  force  was  put  under  tiie 
supreme  command  of  Archduke  Eugene  of 
Austria,  with  Generals  Boohm-Ermolli,  Lin- 
singen  and  Pflanzer  in  immediate  command 
of  the  army  groups. 

These  armies,  late  in  January,  carried  the 
War  into  the  Carpathians.  There,  amid  rag- 
ing blizzards  and  in  deepest  snow,  many 
furious  battles  were  fought  during  the  en- 
suing months.  All  these  Austrian  offensives 
ended  in  dismal  failure. 

The  first  task  of  the  resuscitated  Austrian 
Armies  was  to  dear  the  province  of  Bukowina 
of  the  Russian  invaders.  There  were  strong 


political  reasons  why  Bukowina  should  be 

recovered.  From  Bukowina  tiie  Russians 
might  easily  advance  to  the  conquest  of 
Transylvania.  Now  both  of  these  provinces 
were  peopled  by  Roumanians  and  it  had  been 
Roumania's  great  ambition  to  annex  them. 
Austrian  domination  had  prevented,  till  now, 
the  realization  of  this  dream. 

Both  the  Germans  and  the  Allies  had 

sought  to  win  the  support  of  Roumania  in 
the  War,  but  the  Roumanians  still  remained 
neutral.  If  a  sullicient  bribe  were  ottered 
Roumania  she  might  be  tempted  to  give  her 
support  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  Austrians  had  no  intaiticm  of  giving 
Houmania  the  two  provinces  as  the  price  of 

her  support,  but  they  feared  Russia  would 

do  so  if  she  succeeded  in  her  conquest  of  the 
provinces.  Hence  their  eagerness  to  dispos- 
sess Russia  of  Bukowina. 

Gen.  Pflanzer's  Austrian  Army  moving 
eastward,  retook  the  Kirlibaba  Pass  on  Jan- 
uary 22d,  sweeping  on  tfaroui^  Bukowina  to 
Csemowits,  the  capital,  which  he  oocvpled 
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on  February  18th,  Only  a  single  Russian 
column,  oO.OOO  men  at  most,  opposed  the 
advance  of  his  great  army.  After  driving 
ttie  Russians  out  of  Bukowina,  Pflanzer 
crossed  the  Northern  border  into  Galida  and 
captured  the  important  junction  cit7  of  Stan- 


islau,  70  miles  from  Ijemberg.  Here  his 
advance  was  stopped.  A  strong  Russian 
force,  early  in  March,  forced  him  to  evacuate 
Stanislau  and  retreat  back  to  Czemowitz. 
With  this  repulse^  the  Austrian  threat  at 
tiie  Russian  communications  was  removed. 


The  Battle  of  Kosiowa  Rages  for  a  FuU  Month 

Feb.  6— Mar.  6. 


BiuaUa  Amy,  MMM 
CSen.  Ivaooff 

Thb  Second  Austrian  Army,  under  Gen. 
von  linsingen,  after  traversinsr  three  of  the 
Carpathian  passes  leading  into  Galicia,  fell 
into  a  trap  on  the  other  side.  The  Austrians 
had  to  descend  the  bare  slopes  of  the  Lysa 
Gova  Mountain,  through  two  defiles,  in  front 
of  the  Ridge  of  Koziowa,  upon  which  Gen. 
Ivanoif  liad  posted  his  army.  As  they  en- 
tered these  defiles,  the  Austrian  columns 
were  swept  by  an  enfilading  fire,  which  took 
a  dreadful  toll  of  death. 

In  mass  formation  and  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  tiie  Austrians,  on  February  6th  and 
7th,  attempted  to  storm  the  ridge.  Twenty- 
two  furious  bayonet  charges  were  repulsed 
in  a  single  day,  the  Austrians  falling  like 
leaves  in  autumn. 


Aistio-Gerraaii  Arnj,  tSflyOM 
Gen.  von  Linsingen 

Only  two  ways  of  escape  remained  op«i 
to  the  Austrians;  one  by  retreating  over  the 

passes;  the  other,  by  advancing  through 
those  two  narrow  defiles  leading  into  the 
plains  below.  So  long  as  the  Russians  held 
the  Ridge  of  Koziowa,  it  would  iiave  been 
slaughter  to  attempt  to  crowd  a  huge  army 
through  these  narrow  deifies.  For  an  entire 
month  this  terrible  battle  raged,  but  the 
Austrians  failed  to  drive  the  Russians  fr<»n 
the  ridge. 

Meanwhile,  due  to  the  failure  of  this  Aus- 
trian army  to  break  through  and  come  to 

its  assistance,  the  great  fortress  of  Lemberg 
had  fallen.  But  the  Austrians  held  most  of 
the  Carpathian 


Capture  of  Przemysl  by  the  Russians 

Mir.  22. 


Russian  Army.  100,0U0 
Gen.  Selhmoff 

The  most  spectacular  victory  in  the  East- 
ern theater  of  war  during  the  year  1915  was 
the  Russian  capture  of  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Przemysl,  in  Galicia.   The  Russians  had 

laid  siege  to  this  fortress  in  September,  1914, 
but  the  investment  had  been  broken  on  Octo- 
ber 15th,  and  additional  Austrian  troops  had 
been  rushed  to  the  defense  of  tiie  town. 

After  the  fall  of  the  fortress  towns  of 
Jaroslav  and  Chyrow,  the  Russians  were 
enabled  to  renew  the  siege  on  November  12, 
1914.  The  fortress  was  then  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  120,000  men,  under  command  of 
Gen.  von  Kusmanek,  and  the  Russian  besieg- 
ing force  of  100,000  was  directed  by  Gen. 
SdivanofF. 


Austrian  Army,  120^000 
Gen.  KnsRunMle 

Gen.  Selivanoff,  not  caring  to  risk  a  ground 
siege  with  his  6-inch  guns,  had  gradually 
closed  in  upon  IPnemysl  on  all  sides  by  under- 
ground operations.  With  so  large  a  garrison 
to  feed,  it  was  o!)vious  that  the  fortress  must 
eventually  surrender  unless  the  Russian 
siege  circle  could  be  pierced. 

Foreseeing  this  peril.  Gen.  von  Kusmanek, 
in  November  and  December,  had  sent  out 
sorties  to  break  through  the  Kussian  line, 
but  without  success.  Two  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  armies  at  this  time  were  attempting  to 
cross  the  Carpathians  and  hasten  to  the  rel  ief 
of  Przemysl,  but  being  held  in  check  by  the 
armies  of  Brusiloff  and  Ivanoff ,  the  fortress 
was  doomed. 
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The  prossui'e  around  Pi-zeniysl  tijjhtened 
during  January  and  February.  On  March 
ISth,  the  Russians  broke  through  the  outer 
line  of  defense  at  Malkovise  and  assaulted 
the  inner  line. 

By  March  19th,  the  lucklesj?  jrarrison  were 
at  the  point  of  starvation;  even  the  hist  of 
their  horses  had  been  devoured.  Embol- 
dened by  hunger,  a  force  of  30,000  Hunga- 
rians mardied  out  from  the  forts  with  the 
desperate  resolve  to  raid  the  Russian  food 
base  at  Mosciska,  20  miles  away. 

Their  route  led  them  past  the  strongest  of 
all  the  Russian  artillery  positions.  When 
the  Hungarians  reached  this  position,  they 
were  annihilated  by  a  tempest  of  shells, 
machine-jrnii  fire  and  rifle  bullets.  The 
slaughter  was  almost  complete,  only  4»000 
surviving  the  massacre. 

Sednsr  tliat  surrraider  was  InevitaUe, 
Gen.  Kusmandc  ordered  the  destruction  of 
the  munitions  within  the  fort,  and  the  demol- 
ition of  all  bridges. 

On  March  22d,  the  formal  capitulation 
took  place.  In  all,  120,000  prisoners  fell  to 
the  Russians,  including  nine  generals,  93 
superior  officers,  2,S00  subalterns  and  117r 
000  soldiers,  besides  1,000  pieces  of  ordnance. 


The  capture  of  Przemysl  deprived  Austria 
of  four  army  corps  and  released  SelivanolT's 
army  of  100,000  for  service  elsewhere  along 
the  Russian  line. 

Third  Austrian  Armj  Stopped  IB  DoUa  FiMi 

The  Third  Austrian  Army,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Boehm-Ermolli,  in  the  meantime,  had 
been  endeavoring  to  force  the  Dukla  and 

Lupkow  Pa.sses  of  the  Carpathians.  Boehm- 
Ermolli  did  succeed  in  penetrating  part  way 
through  the  Lupkow  Pass,  forcing  Gen.  Bru- 
siloff  to  fall  back  Arom  Baligrod,  but  Gen. 
Dmitrieff  had  ocMne  to  Brusiloffs  assistance 
and  the  Austrian  armies  were  finally  stopped. 
The  Russians  thus  secured  control  of  the 
southern  ends  of  the  Dukla  Passes. 

For  a  month  or  more,  Gen.  Brusiloff  strove 
mightily  to  gain  control  of  the  Eastern 
passes  as  well,  but  he  could  not  dislodge  the 
Austrians  from  the  heights.  In  one  flanking 
movement,  on  February  7th,  the  Russians 
took  17,000  prisoners.  The  Austrian  inva- 
sion, however,  had  failed  to  attain  its  major 
purposes,  namely,  to  expel  the  Russians  from 
Bukowina  and  to  relieve  the  besieged  garri- 
son  at  Pnemysl. 


Third  Assault  on  Warsaw  Ends  In  Failure 

Fab.  1-8 


Rttsian  Force.  100,000 
Gen.  Rtuaky 

ITindenberg,  on  February  1st,  launched  his 

third  drive  on  Warsaw,  using  for  the  pur- 
pose an  army  of  150,000,  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Mackensen. 

This  time  the  movement  was  inaugurated 
with  a  frontal  attack  directed  against  the 
west  side  of  the  Polish  salient  opposite 
Bolimof,  40  miles  from  Warsaw.  It  was 
preceded  by  a  violent  artillery  preparation 
which  WH'cked  the  Russian  trenches. 

A  terrific  snowstorm  set  in,  screening  the 
movements  of  the  German  troops.  In  dense 
masses,  ten  to  twenty  men  deep,  the  German 
tidal  wave  advanced,  surging  over  the  first 
Russian  trench  line  on  a  seven-mile  front 
facing  the  Rawa  River. 


German  Foree^  150i,000 
Gen.  MiwImwi^wti 

On  the  following  day,  the  German  flood 
overflowed  the  second  and  third  Russian 
lines,  advancing  five  miles  along  the  Warsaw 
Railroad.  Here  it  was  checked  for  two  days 
by  the  stubborn  Russian  resistance. 

The  arrival  of  Russian  reinforcements 
from  Warsaw  on  February  4th  turned 
the  tide. 

In  the  midst  of  a  driving  blizzard  the  Rus- 
sians furiously  counter-attacked,  steadily 
pushing  back  Mackensen's  army,  day  by  day, 
until  on  February  8th,  the  Germans  had  been 
forced  back  to  the  Rawa  trenches.  Macken- 
sen's drive  had  failed  and  20,000  German 
lives  paid  the  forfeit  of  this  third  thrust 
at  Warsaw. 
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Another  Russian  Disaster  in  East  Prussia 

Feb.  10-12 


RoMian  Forces,  ISO^MM 

Gen.  Sievers 
Gen.  Bulgrakoff 

The  scene  of  battle  now  shifts  to  the  frozen 
North,  where  the  Kussians  are  courting 
fiwsh  duaater  in  the  treacheroitB  regum  of 
llie  Masurian  Lakea  in  East  Prussia.  Eariy 

in  February,  a  small  Russian  Army  in  com- 
mand of  Gen,  Sievers  had  rashly  invaded  East 
Prussia  from  the  North.  As  usual,  the  Ger- 
mans proceeded  to  envelop  and  trap  this  army. 

Gen.  Eidilionif  in  Gonunand  of  tiie  Gennan 
foroeB»  was  instructed  to  draw  the  Russians 
on  until  tliey  had  ^t  themselves  in  a  position 
where  it  would  be  easily  possible  to  flank 
them.  The  Germans,  accordiiijrly.  fell  back  up- 
on strongly  fortified  positions  belli nd  the  Ma- 
surian Lakes  and  the  line  of  Angerapp  River. 

The  Russians  heroically  charged  these 
positions,  the  Third  Siberian  Corps  wading 
up  to  their  shoulders  in  icy  water  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  cross  the  Nietlitz  Swamp,  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy's  fire. 

Von  Hinderi)erg,  who  was  personally  ob- 
serving the  battle,  now  summoned  von  Below's 
army  from  the  Courland  front,  farther  north 
and  began  an  enveloping  movement  around 
both  flanks  of  the  Russian  Army. 

A  heavy  snowstorm  set  in,  February  5, 
and  the  deep  drifts  rendered  motor  traffle 
difficult  The  Germans  had  prepared  for 
this  contingency,  having-  thousands  of  sleighs 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  sleigh-runners  ready 
for  the  rapid  transport  of  their  guns  and 
wagons.  The  Russians,  on  the  contrary, 
were  unable  to  move  most  of  their  big  guns. 

With  great  rapidity,  the  Germans  moved 
to  the  attack.  The  Southern  column,  under 
Gen.  Falck,  struck  the  Russians  at  Kolna, 
and  the  Northern  column  fell  upon  the  other 
win?  on  a  line  reaching  almost  to  the  Rus- 
sian border. 


German  Forces.  300.000 
Gen.  von  Eichhom 
Gen.  von  Below 
Gen.  von  Falck 

The  Raissian  loft  wing  began  its  retreat 
in  a  blinding  snowstorm,  and  was  driven 
relentlessly  by  the  GeiTnans,  leaving  behind 
40,000  prisoners.  On  Februaiy  10th,  the 
snow  still  falling  heavily,  the  Russians  made 
a  stand  at  Bydtkuhnen.  At  midnight  the 
Germans  launched  a  surprise  attack  and 
drove  the  Russians  from  village  to  village, 
until  on  February  15th,  this  wing  was  forced 
bade  across  the  Russian  fiwntier. 

The  Russian  right  wing,  meanwhile,  had 
been  flanked  near  Kovno,  taking  refuge  in 
the  Forest  of  Augustowa  and  abandoning 
most  of  its  vehicles.  Men  and  horses  sank 
to  their  waists  in  the  snow.  No  food  was 
procurable,  as  the  field  kitchens  could  not 
follow  the  armies.  With  the  snow  falling 
heavily,  an  icy  gale  blowing,  and  shelter 
denied  them,  the  plight  of  the  soldiers  in 
both  armies  was  pitiful.  Many  thousands 
of  Russians  were  taken  prisoners  and  other 
thousands  slain. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russian  left  wing  had  been 
pressed  back  to  Lyck,  where  a  furious  battle 
was  fought  on  February  12th,  under  the  eyes 
of  the  German  Emperor.  Three  days  later 
the  remnant  of  this  army  found  its  way 
bade  on  Russian  soiL 

The  Russian  right  wing,  after  being  shut 
up  in  the  Forest  of  Augustowa,  fought  des- 
perately to  break  through  to  the  fortress  of 
Grodno,  but  most  of  them  were  captured 
or  killed 

The  Germans  daim  to  have  annihilated 

Gen.  Sievers'  army,  taking  100,000  prisoners 
in  all  the  battles  of  the  IVfazurian  T.akos.  The 
Russian  figures  are  not  available.  But  it 
was  a  great  disaster  to  Russian  armies  with- 
out a  question. 


Russians  Without  Guns,  Take  Przasnysz 

Feb.  24-Mar.  23 

Russian  Force.  50,000  German  F«)rces,  100,000 

Gen.  Sievers  Gen.  Gallwitz 

Gen.  Seholz 

While  the  Russians  were  being  driven  out  sia  and  aimed  a  sudden  blow  at  Przasnyss, 

Df  Kast  Prussia,  a  German  Army,  com-  a  town  lying  some  50  miles  north  of  Warsaw, 
luuided  by  Gen.  GaUwitz,  had  invaded  Rus-  If  this  position  could  be  taken,  the  Germans 
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would  have  no  difficulty  in  cutting  the  rail- 
way between  Wai'saw  and  Petrograd. 

On  Fetmiary  24tti,  the  Gennans  atonned 
the  town,  wfaidi  was  garrisoned  by  a  force 

of  40,000  infantry,  with  some  cavalry  in 
support.  Przasnysz  was  evacuated  the  next 
day,  the  Russians  making  an  orderly  retreat 
and  contesting  every  foot  of  the  gi'ound. 

One  Russian  division  held  a  ridge  south- 
west of  the  town  for  36  hours  against  the 
attacks  of  four  German  divisions.  Apprised 
of  the  danger,  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  des- 
patched a  body  of  Kussian  raw  recruits  to 
the  scene. 

Lacldng  rifles,  and  armed  only  with  bay- 
onets and  hand  grenades,  tiiese  raw  leeiuita 

heroically  charged  the  German  columns.  A 
despei  ate  hand-lo-hand  combat  followed.  In 
the  end,  Uie  Russians  triumphed. 

The  seasoned  German  troops  fled  in  head- 
long retreat  before  those  n.w  reemits,  never 
stopping  until  after  they  had  reached  the 
German  border.  The  Russians  claimed  11,- 
000  prisoners  in  this  engagement. 

Gen.  Gallwitz,  having  meanwhile  strength- 
ened his  army,  on  Hardi  8th  advanced  again 
in  the  direction  of  Przasnysz,  but  only  to 
be  repulsed.  For  ten  days,  from  March  13th 
to  23d,  a  determined  battle  raged  round 
about  Jednovozez,  no  fewer  than  46  assaults 
taking  place.  The  casualties  on  both  sides 
were  heavy,  but  in  the  end  the  Gennans 
were  driven  back. 

German  Retreat  from  Ossowieti 

After  his  defeat  in  the  winter  battles 
along  the  Mazurian  Lakes,  Gen.  Sievera  had 


been  deposed  fi'om  his  command  and  three 
new  Russian  corps,  150,000  strong,  had  been 
brous^t  to  the  defense  of  Fort  Grodno.  The 
ranks  of  Sievers'  decimated  corps  had  alao 
been  filled  up.  Thus  reinforced,  the  Rus- 
sians gave  battle  again  to  Hindenberg's 
army,  which  had  now  reached  Suwalki  and 
was  endeavoring  to  cut  the  main  line  from 
Warsaw  to  Petrograd.  This  movement  was 
held  in  check.  Hindenberg  now  began 
bombardment  of  Ossowietz,  but  here  the 
massivo  defenses  proved  unconquerable  by 
the  42-ccntimeter  mortars  which  had  re- 
duced the  forts  at  Liege  and  Namur.  The 
bombardment  oimtinued  throus^  February 
and  March.  Finally,  on  April  11th,  the  Ger- 
mans gave  up  in  despair  all  thoughts  of 
forcing  the  Russian  line  in  the  Warsaw 
salient  and  retreated  to  their  frontier. 


The  Russians  sent  a  small  body  of  troops 
into  Gouriand  on  March  18th  and  drove  the 

Germans  out  of  Memel,  but  were  themselves 
forced  to  evacuate  the  city  a  few  days  later. 

On  April  27  th,  a  large  German  Army, 
under  command  of  Gen.  von  Lanensfeein, 
entered  Courland.  Preceded  by  a  cavalry 
brigade,  which  destroyed  all  the  railway 
tracks  and  bridges  to  the  southwest  and 
northwest  of  Shavli,  the  Army  advanced  in 
three  columns.  One  column  moved  on  Libau, 
held  by  the  Russians,  which  was  shelled  by 
German  naval  vessels  on  April  29tfa.  The 
city  was  evacuated  on  May  8th,  and  at  once 
occupied  by  the  Germans. 


¥VBSTEIIN  THEATER.  MAR.  10 


Slaughter  of  British  at  Neuve  ChapeOe  Due  to  Poor  Leadership 

A  "Victory^  diat  Cost  England  1 3,000  of  Her  Bravest  $oiis 
Barrage  Hre  Used  for  the  First  Time  by  the  Germans 

i  I  ■  ■  I  I  II  T  T  T  T  T  T  T  SECTION  S  -  1 918  T  T  T  f  I  T  T  I  t  I  I  III  I  11  I  I  m  11 


British  Army.  80,000 

Gen.  Dmitri  as  Haip: 
Gen.  Smitii-Dorricn 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 

THE  dearest  "victoi-y"  yot  won  durinj? 
the  War  was  that  of  the  British  in  the 
battle  at  Neuve  Chapelle,  beginning 
March  10th.   This  engagement  was  other- 
wise noteworUiy  as  the  first  in  iiddch  the 
barrage  fire  was  used  by  either  side. 


Gennan  Army,  riO.OOO 
Gen.  Falkenhayn 

Crown  Prince  Rnpprcdit  of  Bavtiia 

The  Alh'es  and  the  Germans  had  rested 
quietly  in  their  muddied  trenches  all  winter 
long  with  nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony 
save  occasional  '^bblingf'  operalions  At- 
tended to  straighten  Ihe  lines. 

Early  in  Febroary,  Gen.  Langle  de  CSarqr's 
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French  army  in  Champagne  had  made  an 
attaek  upon  the  Germans  at  Perthes,  and 

reinforoements  had  been  drawn  from  the 
German  trenches  between  La  Bassee  and 
Lille,  thus  weakcnin^^  thoir  defences  at  Neuve 
Chapelle.  Two  British  araiy  corps,  num- 
bering 80,000  men,  and  eommanded  by  Gen. 
Sir  Douglu  Haiff,  were  ordered  to  attack  in 
the  eoqpectation  of  breaking;  through  the  Ger- 
man barrier. 

On  the  morning  of  March  10th,  the  British 
gunners  found  the  exact  range  of  the  German 
trenches.  At  7  o'clock  the  most  deafening 
roar  of  artillery  yet  heard  on  the  Western 
front  shook  tiie  earth,  as  350  huge  howitzers 
and  field  guns  dropped  their  lyddite  shells 
and  bombs  into  the  German  trenches  at  short 
range.  For  an  hour  the  shell  fire  continued 
and  bdiind  tids  the  English  soldiers  walked 
in  safety  through  No>Man's  Land.  The 
barbed  wire  emplacements  of  the  enemy  at 
one  end  of  the  line  were  torn  like  threads. 

Soon  a  dense  pall  of  smoke  hung  over 
the  German  lines.  The  deadly  fumes  of  the 
Isrddite  blew  back  into  the  English  trendies. 
In  some  places  the  troops  were  smothered 
in  dust,  and  spattered  with  blood  from  the 
hideous  fragments  of  human  bodies,  that 
went  hurling  through  the  air.  At  one  point, 
the  upper  half  of  a  German  officer,  his  cap 
crammed  on  his  head,  was  blown  into  one 
of  the  British  trenches. 

Lidian  Troops  Seize  Neave  Chapelle 

After  an  hour's  bombardment  of  the  Ger- 
man trenches,  the  curtain  of  fire  was  ex- 
tended beyond  the  village,  to  dear  tiie  way 
tor  an  infantiy  rush,  and  at  the  same  time 

prevent  German  reinforcements  reaching  the 
front.  In  a  twinkling  the  Hindu  troops  on 
the  right  of  the  British  line  went  "over  the 
tc^'  and  stormed  the  German  trenches  in 
firont  of  the  village  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  find- 
ing them  filled  with  a  welter  of  dead  or 
djnng  men.  The  sur\nvors  mostly  surren- 
dered. Beyond  the  trenches  the  village  of 
Neuve  Chapelle  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  All 
that  remained  intact  in  that  once  fair  village 
were  two  great  crudfixes  reared  aloft,  one 
in  the  churchyard,  the  other  near  a  chateau. 
Meanwhile,  the  machine  guns  were  keeping 
up  their  fire  from  houses  in  the  outskirts. 


Scottish  Troops  Slaughtered  Through  Blunder 

At  the  other  end  of  Ihe  British  lines,  how- 
ever, disaster  attended  the  attack.  The 
artillery  on  the  left  wing  had  fsiled  to  clear 

the  barb-wire  entanglements  for  the  rush  of 
the  Scottish  Rifles.  The  accidental  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bi  itish  field  telephone  system,  by 
shell  fire,  also  added  to  the  confusion.  The 
Scottish  Rifles  diarged  against  the  barbed 
wire,  even  tried  to  tear  it  with  their  hands, 
while  the  murderous  fire  of  the  Germans  laid 
them  low  by  thousands.  Out  of  one  battaliitn 
of  750  men,  only  150  answered  the  roll  call 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 

British  Division  Held  in  the  Open  Five  Hours 
To  the  left  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  on  the 
Auber  Ridge,  the  7th  Division  also  came  to 
grief.  This  division  had  been  ordered  to 
wait  at  the  ridge  until  after  the  Eighth  Divi- 
sion had  reached  Neuve  Chapelle  befoie  ad- 
vandng  through  Aubers.  Seeing  their  plight 
the  Gomans  opened  a  deadly  fire  upon  that 
front  At  last,  after  fadng  this  avalanche 
of  shells  for  five  hours,  the  division  was 
ordered  to  charge  the  German  gimners.  The 
advance  was  made  in  the  face  of  a  V)lazing 
inferno  of  shell  fire.  In  this  hopeless  assault, 
the  British  were  slaughtered  by  thousands. 

Late  that  afternoon,  finding  further  ad- 
vance impossible,  the  survivors  intrenched 
under  the  relentless  German  fire.  At  day- 
break the  plucky  Britons  returned  to  the 
attack,  but  were  so  greatly  outnumbered  that 
a  retreat  to  the  trenches  was  ordered.  In 
this  one  engagement  the  British  lost  18,000 
men ;  of  these,  1751  officers  and  men  were 
taken  prisoners. 

Gcmians  Also  Lose  Heavily 
The  battle  continued  throughout  Thurs- 
day, March  11th,  the  British  still  holding 
Neuve  Chapdle.  Under  cover  of  a  fog,  on 
the  fdlowing  day,  Crown  Prince  Ruppredit 
of  Bavaria  led  a  large  German  force  in  mass 
formation  against  the  British  position.  As 
the  German  squares  emerged  from  the  Biez 
Wood,  they  were  blown  to  fragments  by  the 
British  gunfire. 

Wave  after  wave  of  Bavarian  and  West- 
phalian  troops  advanced  fearlessly  to  their 
doom.  The  slaughter  was  almost  as  great 
as  that  sustained  by  the  English  troops  two 
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days  before.  Finally  the  Germans  with- 
drew, leaving  the  English  in  possession  of 

Neuvo  Chapelle. 

Tho  three  days'  fighting  had  cost  England 
13,000  men,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the 
G€mnan  losses  were  18,000,  chiefly  incurred 
in  counter-attacks.  * 

TheBattleof  St  Eloi 
As  AN  immediate  sequel  to  the  struggle  at 
Neuve  CSiapelle,  a  short  and  furious  battle 


WESTERN  THEATER.  APRIL  28 -MAY  tS 


took  iklaoe  at  St  Eloi,  four  miles  aonxQk  at 
YpreSy  on  March  14tfa.  Following  a  heavy 
bombardment,  the  Gennans  spnmg  a  mine 
in  a  large  tumulus  or  hill  within  the  Biitidi 
lines,  and  stormed  the  British  entrenchmenta. 
The  British  counter-attadced  the  next  day 
and  recaptured  nearly  all  of  the  lost  ground, 
but  the  Germans  remained  in  poeaeasion  of 
the  hill  itself. 

I 


Second  Battle  of  Ypres  Fought  Amidst  Clouds  of  Poison  Gas 

Canadian  Heroes  Hold  Allied  line  After  Colored  Troops  Are  Annihilated 


SECTION  6- teis 


Canadian  Forces.  30,000 
First  Brigade,  Gen.  Mercer 
Second  BriRade,  Gen.  Currie 
Third  Brigade,  Gen.  Turner 

Artillery,  Gen.  Burstall 

British  Cavalry,  Gen.  Aiienby,  Gen.  Rivington 
Briti-li  Battaiion.s  (5),  Col.  Gciidrs 
French  Colonial  Division  (colored),  20,000 

FROM  the  close  of  the  first  battle  of 
Ypres,  in  November,  1914,  until  the 
spring-  of  1015,  Ihe  Ypres  salient  had 
remained  coniparati\'ely  quiet.  About  the 
middle  of  April,  the  Duke  of  Wurttemberg's 
army,  150,000  strong,  made  a  partially  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  squeeze  out  the  salient  east 
of  Ypres. 

In  retaliation,  the  British  assaulted  the 
German  position  on  April  17th,  capturing 
Hill  70,  an  eminence  commanding  the  city 
on  the  southeast^  Repeated  counter  attacks 
by  the  Germans  ffdled  to  dislodge  them.  The 
general  positions  of  the  combataTit  ajTnies, 
however,  remained  practically  unchanged, 
the  Germans  still  holding  the  Wytschaete 
and  Measines  hills. 

Early  in  April,  the  defenses  of  the  Ypres 
salient  had  been  somewhat  weakened  by  the 
transfer  south  of  the  V)est  French  troops, 
together  with  most  of  the  British  artillery, 
to  assist  in  the  great  spring  oliensive,  which 
Gen.  Fodi  was  about  to  launch.  The  breach 
in  the  Allied  line  was  filled  by  three  brigades 
of  raw  Canadian  troops,  newly  arrived  in 
Belgium,  and  a  division  of  colored  French 
Colonial  troops,  inostlv  Turcos  and  Zouaves. 
The  watchful  Germans  thought  the  condi- 


German  Force,  150,000 
Duke  of  Wwtfeenibeig's  amy 


tions  most  favorable  for  an  attack  on  the 
northern  face  of  the  salient  with  a  chance 
of  breaking  through  to  the  coast. 

The  First  Chlorine  Gas  Attack 

About  the  middle  of  April,  a  deserter  from 
the  German  lines  had  wamed  the  Allied 
commander  that  the  Germans  were  planning 
to  annihilate  the  defenders  of  Ypiea  with 
poison  gas,  but  the  story  was  dismisaed  as 
a  visionary  tale. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  22d,  without 
further  warning,  a  cloud  of  greenish-yellow 
chlorine  gas,  five  miles  long,  was  observed 
to  emit  from  the  German  trenches,  being 
slowly  wafted  by  the  north  wind  toward  tiie 
point  where  the  French  and  Canadian  lima 
met,  in  thfe  Northern  section  of  the  Ypres 
salient  between  Bixschoote  and  Langemarck. 
As  the  poison  cloud  advanced,  the  vapor 
seemed  to  ding  to  the  earth,  seddng  out 
every  hole  and  hollow,  and  filling  the  trenches 
and  shell  holes  as  it  crept  along. 

Cohxred  Troops  Overcome  by  Gas 

The  division  of  colored  troops,  French 

Colonials,  being  in  the  main  path  of  the 
cloud,  were  fir.st  enveloped  in  the  deadly 
lumes,  which  left  them  choking  and  agonized 
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in  the  fight  for  breath.  Thousands  in  the 
first  suppoi't  trenches  and  in  the  resei  \e  lines 
either  sult'ered  violent  sullocation,  vomited 
blood,  or  fell  in  contortions,  many  dying 
later  in  the  field  ambulances,  and  casualtar 
clearing  stations. 

Some  were  blinded  or  stupified;  others 
saved  themselves  by  burying-  their  faces  in 
the  earth,  wrapping  mulUers  about  their 
faces,  or  stuflSng  their  handkerchiefs  into 
their  mouths.  The  majority  of  those  in  the 
front  line  perished. 

Throughout  this  terrible  ordeal,  the  Ger- 
man artillery  kept  up  its  deadly  work,  the 
high  explosive  shells  bursting  among  the 
helpless  victims  of  tiie  infernal  gas.  The 
remainder  of  the  black  troops  fled,  in  wild 
panic,  toward  Ypres,  leaving  a  gap  four  miles 
wide  in  the  line  between  Langemarck  and 
the  Ypres-Commines  Canal.  The  effect  of 
tfadr  withdrawal  was  to  leave  the  Canadian 
left  wing  exposed  to  attack  by  160,000  Ger- 
man troops  and  the  massed  German  artillery. 
Gallant  Canadians  Hold  Firm 

Thk  main  path  of  the  poison  cloud  also 
struck  the  left  wing  of  the  Third  Canadian 
Brigade,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
Tumw,  Though  almost  suffocated,  and 
their  line  torn  by  the  fearful  cannonading, 
the  brave  Canadians  held  firm. 

One  detachment  with  handkeix-hiefs  or 
mufflers  tied  over  their  mouths,  actually 
charged  back  through  the  deadly  gas  cloud 
in  the  endeavor  to  reach  the  barbarous 
authors  of  the  gas  attack.  What  became 
of  these  heroic  Canadians  is  not  delfaiitely 
known. 

Penetrating  this  cloud  of  death,  the  Ger- 
man soldiers,  all  wearing  respirators,  poured 
fiirough  the  four-mile  gap  in  the  Allied  line 
caused  by  the  flight  of  the  French  colored 
troops. 

Quickly  drawing  back  his  left  flank,  which 
had  been  exposed  by  the  rout  of  the  colored 
troops.  Gen.  Turner  refonned  his  Canadian 
brigade  in  a  semi-circle  and  stoutly  engaged 
the  enemy. 

Still  dazed  and  nau.seated  by  the  poison- 
ous fumes,  and  pounded  by  the  fire  of  tlic 
Hun  artillery,  the  brave  Canadian  troop.s 
held  the  enemy  at  bay,  though  the  odds  were 
four  to  one.  Thousands  fell  gloriously  in 


that  unequal  stiuggle.  Meanwhile,  all  the 
available  British  and  Canadian  reserves  were 
brought  up. 

The  day  was  saved  by  the  timdy  arrival 
of  five  British  battalions,  under  Col.  Geddes, 
which  filled  the  gap  in  the  line. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  first  attack,  the 
Caiiadian.s  had  lost  sevei^al  field  guns  in  the 
St.  Julian  Wood.  These  were  retaken  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  by  the  Scottish  Cana- 
dians after  a  most  geJlant  assault  on  the 
wooded  position. 

All  through  the  night  the  main  battle  con- 
tinued, the  German  machine  guns  playing  up- 
on the  Canadian  Scots  "like  watering  pots." 
But  the  line  never  wavered.  As  soon  as  one 
man  fell,  another  took  his  place.  Finally,  the 
Germans  ceased  firing  and  the  Canadians 
were  able  to  intrench  in  the  coveted  position. 
Just  before  daylight,  however,  the  German 
artillery  fire  swept  the  woods  like  a  hurri- 
cane and  the  Canadians  were  forced  to  eva- 
cuate. 

Within  Three  Miles  of  Ypres 

At  break  of  day,  the  Germans  on  the  left 
fiank  forced  the  crossing  of  the  Yser  Canal, 
seized  Lizerne  and  advanced  to  within  three 
miles  of  Ypres.  A  counter  attack  on  April 
26th  by  the  Canadian  1st  Brigade,  command- 
ed by  Brigadier-Gen.  Mercer,  was  set  in 
motion.  Against  a  fusillade  of  shot  and  shell 
from  the  German  guns,  the  brigade  pressed 
resolutely  forward  and  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  forced  the  Huns  out  of  their  front 
line  troiches,  retaking  lizeme.  Had  the 
Canadian  line  broken,  the  whole  Western  line 
of  the  salient  must  have  gone  and  Ypres 
would  have  hem  lost. 

Ypres  Destroyed  by  Shell  Fire 
Day  after  day,  for  nearly  a  month,  the 
desperate  battle  continued  without  cessation. 

The  Germans  were  gi-adually  forced  back 
acros.s  the  canal.  Hi'itish  and  Belgian  rein- 
forcements appeared  and  closed  the  gap  in 
the  Canadian  line. 

The  terrific  German  artillery  was  now  di- 
rected on  the  city  of  Ypres  and  many  of  its 
lilstnric  buildings  were  destroyed  by  incen- 
diary bombs.  Th«'  r>riti.sh  troop.s  had  neither 
artillery  nor  animuiiition  with  which  to  re- 
ply to  this  bombardment.  Seeing  that  the 
salient  was  untenable  the  British  on  May 
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13th  withdrew  fidiii  Pilkcii  Ridge  to  a  new  the  theme  of  song  and  story  so  long  as  the 

hne  about  a  mile  east  of  Ypres.  world  endures. 

By  the  use  of  gas,  and  by  their  superiority  Hie  British  losses  in  this  bftttle  were  60,- 

in  men  and  artillery,  the  Germans  had  won  000;  'the  German  losses,  40,000.  The  Gei^ 

a  limited  victory.   But  the  heroism  of  the  mans  took  several  thousand  French  Colonials 

Canadian  troops  who  defended  Ypres  will  be  prisoners. 


WESTERN  THEATER.  MAY  7 


Lusitania  Torpedoed;  1198  Lives  Lost  Off  Coast  of  Ireland 

Pres.  Wilson  Warns  Germany  She  Will  be  Held  to  **  Strict  Accountability'* 

 SECTION  7  -  1>1g  I  I 


THE  whole  civilized  world  was  horri- 
fied to  learn,  on  May  7,  1915,  that  the 
Cunard  Line  Steamship  Lusitania, 
bound  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  with 
1959  persons  aboard,  of  whom  179  were 
Americans,  had  been  torpedoed  off  the  south- 
westeni  coast  of  Ireland  and  1198  lives  lost. 

The  toll  of  death  included  114  Americans 
and  ?»5  infants.  Many  persons  of  distinction 
went  down  with  the  Lusitania,  including 
Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt,  Charies  Froh- 
man,  Charles  Klein,  Elbei  t  Hubbard,*  Justus 
Miles  Forman,  and  WiUiam  T.  Stead. 

German  Warnings  PuUished  in  New  Tofk 

Nine  days  before  the  time  set  for  the  sail- 
ing of  the  Lusitania,  all  the  notable  Amer- 
icans who  had  booked  i)a.ssa{}:o  on  the  ship 
were  warned  by  anonymous  telegrams  to 
cancel  their  engagements. 

A  further  waminir  appeared  on  the  day 
the  ship  sailed,  in  the  form  of  advNtise- 
menls  in  the  New  York  dailies,  giving  notice 
to  neutral  travelers  that  the  Zone  of  War 
included  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  British 
Isle  and  that  all  vessels  flying  the  British 
flair  were  liable  to  destruction  in  those 
waters. 

To  counteract  this  threat,  the  apent  of  the 
Cunard  Line  assured  the  passengers  that  no 
danger  need  be  appreiiended.  Very  few  of 
the  passenfers  cancelled  their  bookings.  So 
the  Lwitania  was  permitted  to  steam  out 
of  New  York  Harbor  on  the  appointed  day. 

Two  Torpedoes  Strike  the  Lusitania 

All  went  well  until  2  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  7tht  when  the  Lusitania,  then 
some  ten  miles  off  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale, 


the  most  southerly  point  of  Ireland,  sighted 
a  submarine.  Without  warning,  torpedoes 
in  quick  succession  struck  the  ship,  crashing 
through  tiie  hull  and  opening  a  large  cavity 
through  which  the  water  altered.  Many  sea- 
men  were  killed  outright  or  injured  by  the 
explosions. 


Boats  were  lowered  in  haste,  only  to  cap- 
size in  the  placid  sea.  The  listing  of  the  ship 
increased  the  work  of  rescue.  Wireless  calls 
for  aid  brought  many  naval  vessels  and  other 
ships  to  the  assistance  of  the  doomed  ship. 

One  of  these,  the  Narragansett,  received 
the  call  while  dodging  two  submarines  which 
fn-ed  upon  her  as  she  speeded  on  her  errand 
of  mercy. 

The  steamer  Etonian  was  prevented  from 
answerinflr  the  call  by  a  wamlnir  that  she, 
too,  might  be  attacked. 

Eighteen  minutes  after  bein^r  struck,  the 
Lusitania  went  down,  CajU.  Turner  still 
standing  upon  the  bridge.  He  was  after- 
ward rescued.  Women  and  children  were 
given  priority  in  the  boats,  but  in  the  excite- 
ment, several  boats  were  overturned. 

The  Americans,  without  exception,  died 
heroically,  a.'^sisting  the  wom^  to  places  of 
safety  in  the  boats. 

Kaiser  Guilty  of  Wholesale  Murder 

The  German  Government  hastened  to  jus- 
tify the  crime,  by  the  false  as.sertion  that 
the  Lusitania  was  in  reality  an  armed  muni- 
tion ship. 

This  mendacious  daim  was  met  by  tiie 
proof  that  the  Lusitania  carried  no  guns, 
either  mounted  or  unmounted,  snd  tiie  only 
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munitions  in  her  hold  wore  1250  shell  cases 
and  4200  cases  of  cartridges  adapted  for 
small  arms. 

A  coroner's  jury,  at  Kinsale,  Ireland, 
diarged  the  Emperor  and  the  Govemmoit  of 
Cei  many  with  "the  crime  of  wholesale  mur- 
der before  the  tribunal  of  the  civiliaed 
world." 

Wilson's  Warning  to  Germany 
Six  days  after  flie  ainldng  of  the  Liuitania, 
Preadent  Wilson,  in  a  eommimication  to  the 

German  Government,  declared  that  "Amer- 
ican citizens  act  within  their  indisputable 
rights,  in  taking  their  ships  and  in  traveling, 
wherever  their  legitimate  business  calls  them 
upon  the  high  sea."  He  recited  the  series 
of  outrages  perpetrated  by  Germans  in  which 
American  lives  had  been  jeopardized;  called 
upon  the  German  Government  to  "disavow 
the  acts  of  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  complains/'  and  warned  the 
Gennan  Government  that  the  United  States 
would  omit  no  word  or  act  necessary  to  the 
perfoi-mance  of  its  sacred  duty  of  maintain- 
ing the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens,  and  of  safeguarding  their  free  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment. 

Finally,  the  President  warned  the  Gennan 
Government  that  he  would  hold  it  to  "a  strict 
accountability"  for  any  infringements  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizens,  intentional  or 
incidental. 

The  Gennan  Government,  on  May  80th, 
pleaded  extenuation  for  the  crime  by  reas- 
^rting  the  falsehood  that  the  Lusitania  car- 
ried munitions  of  war  and  was  probably 
armed. 

Two  Cabinet  Members  Resign 
President  Wilson  replied  vigorously,  de- 
manding assurances  that  Germany  would 


refrain  from  conducting  submarine  warfare 
upon  unarmed  passenger  boats.  Germany 
pretended  to  agree  to  this  proposal. 

The  American  Secretary  of  State,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  was  so  shocked  at  the  bellig^ 
erent  tone  of  President  Wilson's  warning  to 
Germany  that  he  resigned  and  Robert  Lans- 
ing was  appointed  his  successor. 

Lindley  M.  Garrison,  Secretary  of  War, 
also  resigned  from  the  President's  Cabinet, 
because  his  views  on  war  preparedness  did 
not  coincide  with  those  of  the  President. 
Newton  D.  P>aker  of  Cleveland»  Ohio,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

M«re  Gennan  Parleys 

President  Wilson  resumed  negotiations 
with  Germany,  looking  to  a  settlement  of 
the  damage  claims  for  loss  of  life  on  the 
Lusitania.  On  February  8,  1916,  Germany 
promised  to  make  due  reparation  for  the 
wholesale  murders  committed,  and  was 
almost  constrained  to  admit  that  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania  was  a  crime. 

A  week  later,  however,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment reopened  the  rupture  by  declaring 
that  an  armed  merchantmoi  of  an  enemy 
nation  would  be  r^rded  as  warships  and 
be  subject  to  attack  without  warning. 

While  these  parleys  were  in  progress,  on 
March  24th,  the  passenger  steamship  Sussex 
was  torpedoed  without  w^arning  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  President  Wilson,  in  despair 
of  ever  recalling  the  German  admiralty  to 
a  sense  of  huii!;uiity,  demanded  tiiat  the 
ruthless  methods  of  naval  warfare  cease  at 
once  on  pain  of  the  instant  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relations.  The  continuance  of  this 
parley  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  the  War 
story. 


ALL  FRONTIERS -~  MAY  31 


War  In  Air  Strikes  Terror  Throughout  Europe  and  Asia 

Eighteen  Zeppelin  Raids  Upon  English  Cides,  309  Persons  Killed,  lnduding  .51  Childiea 


SECTION  e-191B 


THE  war  in  the  air,  during  1915.  car-  Of  all  the  devilish  innovations  of  warfare 

ried  the  flaming  sword  through  the  inaugurated  by  the  Germans,  none  so  infu- 

skies  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  riated  the  Britons  as  did  those  zeppelin 

battle  lines,  striking  terror  among  the  non-  raids  upon  their  defenceless  cities  and  towns, 

combatant  populations  of  dties  in  all  parts  when  shri^ng  bombs  crashed  through  the 

of  Europe.  ^^oots  of  houses  in  the  dead  of  night,  taking 
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their  toll  of  death  amonfr  the  sleeping  non- 
combatants. 

When  the  War  began,  Germany  had  35 
of  these  dirigible  balloons,  veritable  riiipe  of 
the  air,  each  capable  of  carrying  a  load  of 
seven  tons  and  a  crew  of  20  men,  togethw 
with  fuel  for  the  enjyinps,  provision.s,  wire- 
less appai'atus  and  armaiiifnt.  The  pre-war 
type  of  Zeppelins  could  fly  1,0U0  miles  in  31 
hours. 

In  batUe,  however,  the  seppelins  were 

found  to  be  practically  ineffective,  be?ng 
easily  destroyed  by  the  aeroplane  guns. 
They  were  used  pi-incipally  in  carrying  out 
Germany's  policy  oi  brutal  and  cowardly 
terrorism,  by  dropping  bombs  upon  sleeping 
cities  and  seashore  resorts,  and  aiming  chiefly 
at  striking  terror  among  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  unprotected  towns. 

The  first  airship  raid  over  England  took 
place  on  January  19th,  when  two  zeppelins 
passed  over  the  towns  of  Yarmoutii,  Cromer, 
Sherins^am,  and  King's  Lynn,  dropping 
bombs  as  they  sailed  along,  and  killing  nine 
civilians. 

Three  Zeppelins  Come  to  Grief 

Three  zeppelins,  while  heading  for  Eng- 
land, were  cau^-'ht  in  a  storm  of  sleet  over 
the  North  Sea,  February  16th.  One  zeppelin 
managed  to  make  a  landing  on  Fance  Island 
in  Denmark,  its  crew  suffering  acutely  from 
frostbitten  hands  and  feet.  A  seomd  air^ 
ship  fell  into  the  sea  and  all  the  crew  were 
lost.  The  third  airship  foundered  off  the 
west  coast  of  Jutland  and  four  of  its  crew 
were  killed.  The  zeppelins  made  no  further 
raids  until  the  weather  improved. 

Zeppdina  KiU  50  in  Wanaw 

In  March,  a  squadron  of  zeppdins  shdled 
Warsaw  in  Poland,  killing  50  persons  and 

causing  many  fires.  One  of  the  raiders  was 
brougfht  down,  March  18th,  and  her  crew 
captured. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  March  21st,  four 
zeppelins  headed  for  Paris.  French  airmen 
rose  to  meet  them  at  Compeigne  and  forced 
two  of  them  to  turn  back.  The  other  two 
zeppelins,  eluding  the  French  pati  oi,  kept  up 
a  running  fight  with  pursuing  aeroplanes 
while  dropping  bombs  over  Versailles.  Sail- 
ing over  Paris,  they  dropped  25  bombs,  kill- 


ing eight  persons  and  starting  a  number  of 
fires.  All  Paris  rushed  from  bed  at  4  a.  m. 
to  witness  the  fight  in  the  air. 

The  AlUed  batteries  at  Ypres  opened  fire 
on  a  zeppelin  that  was  surveying  tlie  gun 
positions  early  <m  the  morning  of  April  13th. 
The  craft  was  so  badly  injured,  it  fell  a 
complete  wreck,  near  Thielt. 

A  Zeppelin  arrived  at  Newcastle-on-TjTie, 
Enfl^d,  April  18th,  and  aimed  a  doaen 
bombs  at  the  arsenal  and  naval  workahopa, 
but  though  several  fires  were  started,  no 
material  damage  resulted. 

A  fleet  of  zeppelins  shelled  Hlyth,  Wall- 
send,  and  South  Shields,  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  England,  on  the  night  of  April  14th, 
but  without  causing  extensive  damage  to  the 
indu.strial  and  shipping  centers  of  Tyneside. 

Zeppelins  raided  Lonestoft,  Maiden,  and 
Hebridge  in  England,  on  April  16th,  set  sev- 
eral fires,  killed  two  horses  and  incited  a 
panic,  but  no  persons  were  killed. 

Bombing  a  Hospital 

A  TYPICAT>  Hun  pcT  formance  was  that  of 
sendinjr  a  squadron  of  six  zeppelins  direct  to 
South  wald,  England,  April  26th,  where  the 
Countess  Stradbroke  had  converted  her  man- 
sion into  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers, 
and  dropping  six  bombs  in  close  proximity 
to  the  building.  Fortunately  these  bombs 
missed  their  mark. 

On  April  26th,  three  towns  within  30 
miles  of  London  were  shelled,  but  the  British 
idrmen  drove  off  the  invaders.  Shortly  after 
midnight,  the  next  morning,  one  of  the  zep- 
pelins dropped  seven  bombs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Colchester. 

Zeppelins  visited  Warsaw,  Poland,  a  sec- 
ond time,  on  April  21st,  damaging  the  post 
office  and  killing  a  dotten  persons. 

Orphanage  Damaged,  Many  Children  Injured 

A  MIDNIGHT  zeppelin  j'aid  over  Calais  took 
place  on  April  26th.  Here  an  orplianage 
was  damaged  and  many  children  injured. 

A  French  torpedo  boat  in  the  English 
Channel  brought  down  a  seppelin  whidi  was 
return  inn:  from  a  raid  on  an  English  town, 
on  May  17lh. 

Two  zeppelins  and  two  Taubes  were  pur- 
sued by  French  aeroplanes  near  Calais,  on 
Hay  18th.  One  of  tiie  zeppelins  attacked 
London. 
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First  Kaid  on  London 

So  WELL  was  London  p-uai  dod  from  hostile 
air  craft  that  the  zeppelins  were  denied 
ftoeeu  to  Ui«  areas  above  the  metropolis  ontil 
Hay  Slst,  ten  months  after  the  opening  of 
the  War.  Near  midnight,  on  that  day,  sev- 
oral  zeppelins  appeared  above  the  city,  rain- 
ing down  shells  upon  the  city  and  killing 
six  persons. 

In  reprisal  the  dtisens  of  London  dedared 
a  bQy«»tt  upon  every  person  having  a  name 
of  German  origin ;  German  shops  were  looted, 
German  homos  were  attacked,  and  riotiii*? 
l(K)k  place  in  many  districts  where  Germans 
were  numerous, 

Huns  Violate  Their  Agreement 

On  June  3d,  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
agreed  upon  a  plan  for  the  protection  of 
public  buildings  from  air  raids.  Hospitals, 
churdies,  museums,  and  other  public  build- 
ings were  to  be  indicated  by  large  white 
crosses  on  their  roofs.  Despite  this  agree- 
ment, the  Huns  continued  to  bomb  such 
buildings. 

Burning  Zeppelin  Sets  Fire  to  an  Orphanage 

Encoand's  east  coast  was  visited  by  sep- 
peUns  <m  the  night  of  June  6th,  and  24  per- 
sons were  killed  and  440  injured. 

The  next  night  a  zcppolin  shelled  Yar- 
mouth, killing  four  and  injuring  40.  While 
returning  home,  the  zeppelin  met  a  British 
monoplane  on  scout  duty  near  Brussels. 

The  little  aeroplane  gave  battle  to  the 
dreadnought  of  the  air,  \vhich  finally  ex- 
ploded and  fell,  "like  a  flaming  comet,"  upon 
the  convent  orphanage  of  Le  Gran  Beguinage 
de  Sainte  Elisabeth,  in  ^e  suburbs  of  Ghent 

Several  of  the  convent  buildings  were  set 
afire,  causing  the  death  <rf  two  nuns  and  two 
children.  The  zeppelin  crew-  of  28  were 
burned  to  cinders. 

The  hero  of  this  exploit,  Lieut.  VV  arneford, 
while  flying  in  a  new  French  machine  a 
few  days  later,  was  in  turn  killed  by  the 
falling  madiine. 

46  nencli  Airdiips  Raid  Germany 

Reprisals  mm  taken  for  the  seppelin  raids 
in  England.  On  June  15th,  a  fleet  of  45 

French  battle  planes  flew  across  Germany 
toKar]sruhe»  setting  fire  to  the  largest  chem- 


ical plants  of  that  city  and  wrecking  both 
wings  of  the  Margrave's  Palace  in  which 
the  Queen  of  Sweden  was  sleeping  at  tlie 
time.   She   and   other  titled  personages 

barely  escaped  death.  Fires  broke  out  in 
various  parts  of  Karlsruhe;  112  persons  were 
killed  and  :I0  injured. 

Raid  on  English  Gun  Factory 
A  ZEPPSaLiN  attad^  upon  flie  Armstrong 
muniticm  factory  at  South  Shields,  England, 
was  made  at  midnight,  June  16th,  killing 
1 6  and  in j urin g  40.  The  buildings  w«fe  only 
partially  destroyed. 

Air  Raids  in  Italy 
The  Austrian^  made  several  aerial  attacks 
upon  the  historic  cities  of  Italy,  evidently 
with  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  archi- 
tectural and  art  treasures.  Venice  was 
bombed  on  several  occasions.  As  a  measure 
of  precaution  the  priceless  art  works  of 
Venice,  inetuding  the  stained  glass  windows 
from  cathedrals,  the  paintings  and  the  stat- 
uary, were  rmoved  far  inland,  while  the 
base  of  the  Campanile  and  other  historic 
edifices  were  protected  by  thousands  of  sand 
bags. 

Numerous  fires  were  caused  in  Venice  and 
other  Italian  cities.  In  reprisal,  the  Italians 

attacked  Austrian  supply  bases,  railway  sta- 
tions and  other  vantage  points. 

St  Quentin  Ablaze 

French  airmen  were  verj'  active  from  the 
beginning  of  the  War  and  many  raids  were 
made  upon  German  cities.  On  April  15th, 
the  station  at  Saint  Quentin  was  shelled,  160 
freight  cars  and  extensive  freight  sheds  were 
destroyed  and  the  city  itself  became  a  roar- 
ing furnace  for  .se\eral  hours.  Twenty-four 
Germans  were  killed. 

On  the  folloMring  day,  French  aviators 
dropped  bombs  on  the  German  munition 
works  at  Leopoldhcho,  the  electric  and  muni- 
tion plants  at  Metz,  and  other  German  cen- 
ters, doing  much  damage. 

Friedrichshofen  was  visited  twice  during 
April,' the  French  bombs  destroying  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  property. 

French  Antt-Airemft  Gun 

Thb  Frmdi  devised  an  improved  machine 
gun  for  use  in  their  Voisin  biplanes  which 
proved  very  effective.  They  also  invented  a 
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microphone  device,  so  sensitive  as  to  an-  gruished,  and  the  populace  walked  the  streets 

nounoe  the  approach  of  zeppelins  and  air-  at  their  peril. 

planes  when  many  miles  away.  It  was  estimated  that  309  innoceot  non- 

Eng-lish  cities,  during  the  period  of  the  air  comt>ataiit8»  including  51  children,  were 

raids,  were  kept  in  outer  darkness.    Win-  killed  in  England  as  a  result  of  the  18  i«p> 

dows  were  covered,  street  lights  were  extin-  pelin  raids  made  in  1915. 

•  WESTERN  THEATER.  MAY- JUNE   . 

Battle  of  Artois  Disastrous  for  Allies  and  Germans  Alike  1 

100,000  Men  Fall  In  Struggle  for  Notre  Dame  and  Aubers  Ridges  I 
British  Shell  Scandal  Results  in  Removal  of  Lord  Kitchener  | 
 SECTION  S-  IS15  ,    J 

AlliwI  Forces,  430,000  German  Forces,  600,000 

Cen.  JofFrp,  Commander-in-Chief  Bavarian  Army — Prince  Rupprccht. 

French  Army  Group— 280,000  Wttrttemberg  Army— Duke  Albert 

Gen.  Foch,  Commander  PlMMiaa  Axmy—Gm.  Buolow 

Gen.  Petain 

Geo.  D'Urbal 

Britbh  Amy— 160,000 

Gen.  Sir  John  French,  Commander 
Gen.  Sir  Dou^jla.s  Haiff 
Gen.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
Gen.  Sir  Herbert  Plumer 


THE  hopes  of  the  Allies,  duringr  the  early 
spring  of  1915,  were  centered  in  the 
Franco-British  offensive  which  Gen. 
Foch  was  preparing  to  launch  in  May.  In 
deciding  upon  this  offensive.  Gen.  Foch  had 
kept  two  objects  in  view. 

First,  he  hoped  to  erase  the  Lens  salient 
by  ejecting  the  enemy  from  their  powerful 

trench  positions  on  the  heights  to  the  west  of 
Lens  and  driving  the  Germans  across  the 
Artois  plain  toward  Douai.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  operation  would  be  to  relieve 
Ypres  from  the  German  pressure. 

Second,  by  pounding  the  Germans  hard  on 
tho  AVostorn  fiont,  he  expected  to  compel 
thoni  to  withdraw  several  corps  from  the 
Eastern  front,  thus  succoring  the  Russians 
at  a  moment  when  they  were  facing  disaster. 

The  BatOe  of  Artois,  as  Foch's  spring 
offensive  came  to  be  known,  consisted  of 
simultaneous  attacks  a^rainst  tho  Gorman 
line,  by  the  French  and  llriti.sh,  launched  at 
separate  points.  The  French  Army  had  for 
its  objectives  the  strongly  fortified  heigfits 
known  as  Vimy  Ridge  and  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette.  Supporting  this  operation,  the 
F.ritish  Army  was  to  a.s.sault  the  GeiTnan 
position  on  Aubers  Ridge,  further  north. 


The  combined  strength  of  the  Franco-Brit- 
ish forces  was  430,000,  while  the  German 

armies  opposed  to  them,  carried  600,000 
rifles.  The  Germans  held  the  advantage  in 
their  strongly  fortified  positions  on  the 
heights.  Gen.  Foch  thought  to  offset  tiiis  by 
a  concentration  of  artillery  on  a  scale  never 
before  attempted  on  the  Western  front.  The 
French  alone  had  1,100  cannon  directed  on 
the  German  positions. 

Battle  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette 
With  an  arrny  of  280,000  seasoned  troops, 
supported  by  1,100  pieces  of  heavy  artillery, 
Gen.  Foch,  on  May  9th,  struck  hard  at  the 
German  line  on  a  twelve-mile  front  to  the 
south  of  La  Bassee. 

The  main  assault  was  directed  at  the  Ger- 
man stronghold  on  the  Ridge  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette,  overlooking  the  plains  about  Lens. 
The  artillery  preparation  excelled  in  violence 
anythid.::  hitherto  heard  in  France.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  liours,  300,000  shells  fell  like 
an  avalanche  upon  the  (ierman  fortifications, 
burying  many  of  the  defenders.  Parapet* 
and  entanii^ements  alike  were  blown  to 
fragments. 

When  the  artillery  fire  subsided,  the 
French  poilus  dashed  fnrurard  ia  thn%  col- 
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umns  to  storm  the  heights.  The  German 
fiist-liiie  trenches  were  quickly  seized.  In  a 
few  hours  the  northormost  French  Corpe  had 
conquered  all  the  slopes  of  Notre  Dame  to 

the  west  of  Lens. 

The  French  advance  on  the  southwest  was 
equally  successful.  In  rapid  succession,  La 
Targette,  Neuville-St.  Vaast,  and  Ablain-St. 
Nazaire  were  captured. 

In  the  center.  Gen*  Petain's  famous  33d 
Corps  swept  like  a  flood  over  what  had  been 
known  as  the  White  Works,  rapidly  advanc- 
ing two  miles  beyond  the  Arras-Bethune 
lioad.  In  an  hour  they  had  overrun  all  three 
German  trenches  and  pierced  the  German 
lines.  Three  thousand  prisoners  and  60 
guns  were  captured  in  that  initial  rush 
forward. 

Had  the  French  line  everywhere  been  able 
to  conform  to  the  pace  set  in  flie  center, 
Lens  mii^t  then  have  fallen.  Unfortu- 
natdy,  there  were  no  French  troops  in  sup- 
port of  Petain's  corps  and  so  his  golden 
opportunity  was  lost.  Before  night,  the 
breach  in  tlie  German  line  had  been  closed 
by  German  reserves,  brous^t  up  in  motor 
cars  from  Lens  and  Douai  and  the  French 
were  unable  again  to  pierce  the  eneiny  lino. 
Two  years  were  destined  to  elapse  before  the 
Allies  again  arrived  so  near  to  Lens. 

Though  the  French  were  unable  again  to 
break  through  the  German  line,  they  did 
succeed  in  capturing  many  important  enemy 
positions. 

On  the  night  of  May  12th,  lha  decisive 
assault  was  executed.  Crawling  forward  on 
all  fours,  the  French  Chasseurs  st(»ri.Med  the 
German  parapets  in  the  face  of  deadly  gusts 
of  madiine-gun  fire,  and  engaged  in  a  death 
grapple  with  their  adversaries  in  the  dark 
interior  of  the  fort.  Nothing  could  resist 
the  fury  of  the  French  assault.  They  soon 
were  masters  of  the  German  stronghold. 

The  village  of  Carency,  after  being  riddled 
with  shdls,  surrendered  on  May  12  with  200 
prisoners.  Ablain,  which  was  in  flames,  and 
the  fort  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  sur- 
rendered the  same  day. 

The  retreating  Germans  had  taken  (-ffuge 
behind  a  series  of  strong  redoubts,  in  order 
to  attack  the  French  with  enfilading  fire. 
One  by  (me  these  redoubts  w^  tatoi — the 
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White  Road  on  May  21st,  the  cemetery  at 
Ablain  on  May  29th,  the  Souchez  sugar  fac- 
tory on  May  31st,  and  Neuville-St  Vaast  on 
June  8th. 

Buttle  of  the  Labyrinth*  Undorsromid 

The  hardest  fighting  took  place  in  the 
Labyrinth,  an  elalK)rate  system  of  trenches 
and  redoubts  built  underground  on  an  angle 
between  two  roads  near  Vimy  Ridge.  Div- 
ing into  these  underground  passages,  50  feet 
below  the  surface,  the  French  grappled  with 
the  Huns,  using  bayonets  and  knives*  picks, 
hands,  and  even  their  teeth. 

At  one  end  of  the  Laibyrinth,  known  as  the 
Eulenberg  Passage,  the  Germans  made  their 
last  desperate  stand.  Here  the  entire  161st 
German  Regiment  of  4,000  men  were  slain. 
The  Bavarian  Regiment  also  lost  hea\-ily,  the 
French  taking  1,000  prisoners.  The  total 
losses  of  the  French  in  this  underground  bat- 
tle were  2.000. 

60,000  Germans  Fall  in  Battle  of  Artois 
The  French  had  now  smashed  the  German 
salient  and  taken  all  the  outlying  defenses 
of  Lens  'save  one.  But  beyond  this  they 

could  not  advance.    They  had,  however,  won 

a  brilliant  victory.  The  Germans  had  lost 
60,000  in  the  Battle  of  Artois,  the  French 
losses  totalling  40,000. 

British  Slaughter  at  Festubert 
May  9-16 

On  May  9th,  the  same  day  the  French 
attacked  Notre  Dame  Ridge,  the  British 
assaulted  the  Aubers  Ridge,  but  for  lack  of 

ammunition  the  attack  failed.  A  second 
assault  was  dt-livered  on  May  16th  at  Festu- 
bert.  Here  the  German  trenches  were  pro- 
tected by  special  wire  cables,  nearly  two 
inches  in  diameter,  with  parapets  in  front  of 
the.se  entanglements.  The  British,  lacking 
high  explosives,  could  not  sweep  these  ob- 
structions aside  with  their  aitillery  fire. 

After  showering  the  German  trenches  with 
shrapnel,  the  infantry  charged  against  the 
barrier.  Unable  to  cut  the  thick  wire,  the 
Briti.shers  laid  their  overcoats  upon  the  en- 
tanglements and  crawled  over  the  top  in 
the  face  of  a  nuirderous  machine-gun  fire. 
Though  thousands  perished  at  this  barrier, 
the  British  troops  did  not  waver. 

For  16  hours  the  Britishers  assaulted  this 
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position  and  finally  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Germans  out  of  their  trenches  alonp:  a  part 
of  the  front,  pursuing  them  to  the  slope  of 
a  ridjjfe  that  commanded  the  road  to  Lille. 
Here  the  Gennans  had  assembled  such  an 
array  of  machine  guns,  all  accurately  trained 
on  their  second  line  of  trenches,  that  to 
advance  further  meant  annihilation. 

In  the  triangle  west  of  La  Bassee,  the 
Highlanders  made  a  gallant  charge,  taking 
two  lines  of  trenches.  The  Germans,  from 
their  third  line  trenches,  which  were  pro- 
tected with  armor  plate  and  cement,  raked 
the  Highlanders  with  machine-gun  fire,  in- 
flicting such  terrible  losses  that  the  High- 
landers had  to  retreat. 

By  nightfall,  the  British  Army  had  been 
forced  to  withdraw  at  all  points  except  in 
the  center,  where  the  Kensington  Battalion 
captured  three  lines  of  German  trenches  in 
succesdve  bayonet  diarges,  and  advanced  up 
the  ridge.  Unfortunately,  the  supporting 
columns  on  either  side  of  them  had  failed 
to  break  thi'ou^'h  the  barbed  wire  barriers 
and  the  Kensingtons  were  left  alone,  to  face 
the  close  fire  of  the  Germans  directed  from 
three  sides  all  day  long. 

In  vain  they  appealed  for  rdnforoements. 
Finally,  when  trench  mortars  were  brought 
against  them,  they  were  forced  to  retreat 
over  open  ground  which  offeied  no  protec- 
tion from  the  deadly  machine-gun  fire  that 
pursued  them.  Only  a  remnant  of  this  brave 
band  returned  to  the  British  trenches. 

Charge  of  the  Scottish  Troops 

The  Sussex  and  Northampton  troops  were 
almost  exterminated  in  trying  to  reach  the 
German  trendies.  Then  the  Scottidi  Cam- 
eroniana  and  the  Black  Watdi  todc' their 
places  and  actually  penetrated  the  German 
positions  in  a  desperate  bayonet  charge,  but 
again  British  reinforcements  failed  them, 
and  again  Uie  British  lack  of  high  explosives 
caused  a  slaughter,  for  the  heroic  Soots  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  German  torrent  of  shell 
fire.  More  than  8,000  Britishm  perished 
that  day  at  Festubert 


British  Make  Slight  Gains 

Thr  British  attack  was  continued  on  May 
17th.  with  some  success.  At  Festubert,  three 
lines  of  German  trenches  along  a  front  of 
1,200  yards,  were  carried  for  a  total  penetra- 
tion of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  behind  the 
German  position. 

An  attack  from  Richebourg  was  not  so 
successful,  as  the  Germans  were  prepared  for 
it.  The  result  of  these  operations  was  to 
drive  two  wedges  into  the  German  lines,  cme 
in  front  of  Ridiebourg,  the  other  before  Fes- 
tubert, the  intervening  space  of  1,000  yards 
being  left  in  German  possession.  The  Brit- 
ish attack  gradually  worked  itself  out. 

The  British  SheU  Scandal 

Gen.  Sir  John  French,  Commander-in-C3iief 

of  the  British  forces,  had  repeatedly  urged 
upon  Lord  Kitchener  the  importance  of  sup- 
plying high  explosives  to  the  Army,  but  with- 
out result.  After  the  Festubei't  disaster  he 
laid  tiie  matter  before  Lord  Northdiff,  who 
promptly  aired  the  "shdl  scandal"  in  the 
columns  of  his  Enprlish  newspaper,  the  Lon- 
don Times.  The  British  nation  then  tardily 
awoke  to  a  realization  of  its  delinquency. 

Lord  Kitdiowr  was  dismissed  from  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Munitions,  and  Lloyd 
George  named  as  his  successor.  Under  the 
latter's  administration,  great  ammunition 
plants  sprang  up  like  magric.  and  plentiful 
supplies  soon  began  to  flow  toward  the  Array 
in  France. 

French  Advance  is  Checked 

The  campaign  in  Artois  on  the  whole 
proved  unfruitful  in  results.  For  months 
the  French  and  English  hammered  away  at 
the  enemy  line.  Two  attempts  to  pierce  llie 
St.  Mihid  salient  were  repulsed.  A  slight 
advance  ovcm-  the  Vosges  Mountains  into  the 
Valley  of  Kecht  was  made,  west  of  Colmar. 
but  the  entire  campaign  proved  of  small 
military  advantage  to  the  Allies.  The  Ger- 
mans still  hdd  the  trendies,  and  100,000  had 
fallen  iQ^the  attempt  to  dispossess  them. 
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WESTERN  THEATER.  MAY  24 


Italy  Nobly  Comes  to  the  Allies*  Aid  in  a  Critical  Hour 

Her  Friendly  Neutrality  Made  Possible  Victory  at  the  Marne 
She  Secretly  Assures  France  of  Friendship  While  Preparing  for  War 
  -   SECTION  10-191S  III  


Italian  Army,  700,000 

Gen.  Lui^i  r;i(!orna,  Commander 

Gon.  I5rusati 

Gen.  recori-GiraUU 

Didce  of  Aosta 

King  Victor  Emmanuel 

Admiral  Fairis 


AuHtrian  Army,  1,200,000 
Gen.  von  Hofer,  Commander 
Gen.  Dankl 
Archduke  EuRene 
Gen.  Doroevic  von  BoJba 
Gen.  von  Kohr 
Gen.  Koeve.ss 
Archduke  Charles  ^ 


THOUGH  Italy  did  not  enter  the  war 
arena  as  an  active  imrticipant  until 
May  24,  1915,  yet  from  the  very  be- 
ginning she  had  dedicated  herself,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  On 
Auj^ust  2,  1914,  three  days  before  England 
declared  war  on  Germany,  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  Austria's  attack  on  Serbia,  Italy 
nobly  renounced  her  alliance  with  Germany 
and  Austria,  boldly  declarin^r  her  neutrality, 
and  proclaiming  to  the  whole  world  her 
abhorrence  of  Teuton  brutality. 

Tiie  fkte  of  France,  of  dvilisation  itself » 
depended  upon  Italy's  decision.  Had  Italy 
cringed  before  the  might  of  Germany,  France 
must  have  rojjarded  her  as  a  potential  foe, 
and  felt  the  necessity  of  protecting  her 
iSouthern  frontier  with  a  force  of  1,000,000 
men. 

After  severing  her  unnatural  bonds  witii 

Austria  and  Germany,  Italy  at  once  gave 
France  the  full  a.s.surance  of  her  friendship, 
enabling:  France  confidently  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  the  Italian  frontier  and  array 
them  against  Germany  in  the  glorious  Battle 
of  the  Marne,  where  the  fate  of  Europe 
was  decided. 

Thus  Italy,  though  nominally  neutral,  ren- 
dered military  and  moral  aid  of  the  suprem- 
est  value  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  freedom, 
and  justice.  Without  that  moral  aid  which 
Italy  extended  to  France,  defeat  instead  of 
virtoiy  mif;ht  have  resulted  at  the  Marne 
and  the  world  have  been  subjugated  by  the 
German  barbarians. 

How  Italy  Became  Germany's  Ally 
Italy  had  become  the  unwilling  partner  of 
Germany  and  Austria  in  1879  from  humil- 


iating necessity.  Following  the  wars  for 
Italian  independence,  she  was  hemmed  in  by 
enemy  states.  Her  relations  with  France 
had  been  embittered  by  the  French  seizure 
of  Tunisia,  to  which  Italy  aspired. 

Germany  was  threatening  to  disrupt  the 
new  kingdom  by  restoring  Rome  to  the  Pope, 
and  plotting  to  open  wide  the  breadt  between 
France  and  Italy  which  had  beoi  caused  by 
the  infamous  treaty  of  Campoforma  in  1797. 
Italy,  too,  had  much  to  fear  from  Pru.ssian 
and  Austrian  aggression  in  the  Balkans. 
Germany,  on  her  part,  had  observed  the 
growing  friendship  of  England,  France,  and 
Ru.ssia  which  devdoped  soon  after,  into  the 
entente  alliance. 

Feeling  the  necessity  of  a  counter-alliance 
that  should  serve  to  curb  the  power  of  France 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Germany  dedded  to 
invite  Italy  into  partnership  with  hersdf 
and  Austria.  It  was  really  c(M>rcir)n  on  the 
part  of  Germany,  for  had  Italy  declined  the 
invitation,  she  might  have  been  snuffed  out 
of  existence  on  some  pretext  or  other.  Italy, 
therefore,  consented  under  duress  to  tiiis 
unnatural  alliance  with  her  andent  enemies. 

Austria  and  Germany  9dray  Italy 

SiNGB  1879  Gmnany  and  Austria  had  re- 
peatedly betrayed  their  ally,  Italy.  The 
most  flagrant  of  all  these  betrayals  was  the 
seizure  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in  1908. 
It  had  been  delinitely  stipulated,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  alliance,  that  the  Allies  should 
exchange  information  concerning  relations 
with  other  powers.  Austria  violated  her  sd- 
emn  agreement,  by  seizing  the  two  Balkan 
kingdoms  without  notifying  her  ally,  Italy, 
of  her  intentions. 
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Auatria  perdstently  fomented  trouble  in 
tile  Balkans  without  consulting  Italy.  Thus 
she  selected  a  ruler  for  the  Kingdom  of  Alba- 
nia; compelled  Serbia  to  relinquish  an  out- 
let upon  the  Adriatic  Sea;  forced  Montene- 
gro to  yield  the  port  of  Scutari,  and  arranged 
the  frontier  between  Serbia  and  Greece,  all 
without  consultation  with  her  ally. 

InTukm  of  Italy  PMpoMd 

Austria's  suprmest  act  of  treachery  to- 
ward her  ally,  Italy,  occurred  after  the  Great 
Messina  earthquake,  at  a  time  when  Italy 
was  wrapped  in  mourning. 

Gen.  Conrad  von  Hoetzendorff,  Chief-of- 
Stalf  of  the  Austrian  Army,  proposed  the 
Invasion  of  Italy,  and  his  infamous  proposal 
was  actually  supported,  by  the  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph  and  the  Crown  Prince  Fre<l- 
erick  Ferdinand,  who  was  later  assassinated 
at  Serajevo.  Happily,  the  wanton  attack 
upon  Italy  was  successfully  opposed  by  Chan- 
cellor von  Aerenthal. 

Italy's  seizure  of  Tripoli  and  Cyranesia 
from  the  Turks  in  1011  was  prompted  by 
knowledge  of  Germany's  preparations  to  take 
tilose  territories.  Germany,  throughout  that 
war  secretly  aided  the  Turks  to  overthrow 
her  ally! 

It  remalTied  for  Austria  to  cap  the  climax 
of  her  treachery  wh(<n  she  served  her  fatal 
ultimatum  upon  Serbia  on  July  23,  1914, 
without  consulting  Italy  or  announdnir  her 
intentions  to  her  ally.  Germany,  too,  after 
Italy  had  declared  her  neutrality  in  the 
World  War,  roused  Tripolitania  to  rdt>ellion 
against  Italy. 

Germany  Seeks  to  Bribe  Italy 

It  will  ever  redound  to  the  glory  of  Italy  that 
she  spurned  the  tremendous  bribe  proffered 
by  Germany  to  secure  her  continued  neutral- 
ilgr,  and  instead  nobly  threw  herself  into  the 
struggle  for  freedom  at  a  time  when  the 
Allies  were  on  the  brink  of  disaster.  Rus 
sia  had  collapsed,  the  Western  lim*  was  bend- 
ing under  the  German  pressure,  the  U-boats 
had  begun  to  take  their  toU  of  ships,  Eng 
land  had  not  yet  placed  a  toitli  of  her  f orcos 
in  the  field,  the  Allied  cause  was  in  dire 
straits,  when  Italy  entered  the  struggle. 
'  Italy  was  unprepared  for  war  in  1914. 
I^e  had  just  emerged  from  her  war  willi 


Turkey  in  Lybia.  Her  military  stores  were 

therefore  exhausted,  her  artillery  deleted, 
her  armies  disbanded  and  her  finances  in  a 
critical  state.  In  a  military  sense,  she  was 
helpless.  To  have  joined  the  Allies  at  that 
time  would  have  meant  national  suieid&  In- 
stead of  aiding,  she  would  have  injured  the 
cause  of  her  future  Allies.  Austria  then 
would  have  conquered  Italy  in  a  short  cam- 
paign. 

Italy,  therefore,  chose  the  safer  course ;  she 
declared  her  neutrality,  secretly  asauied 
France  of  her  frioidship  and  made  hasty 
preparations  for  inevitable  partidpatioii  in 
the  great  struggle. 

German  Propaganda  in  Italy 

The  German  and  Austrian  intriguants, 
however,  were  tirelessly  seeking  to  buy  the 
support  of  the  nation,  Italian  newspapers 
were  bribed  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  paci- 
fism; Socialists  were  bribed  to  advocate  tiie 
continuance  of  neutralit> .  Baron  von  Bue- 
low,  a  gifted  German  diplomat,  offered  the 
supreme  bribe  to  Italy,  if  she  would  remain 
neutral. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Trentino  was  to  be 
restored  to  Italy;  Trieste  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed as  a  free  city;  certain  islands  off  the 

Dalmatian  Coast  were  to  be  surrendered: 
concessions  along  the  Eastern  frontier  were 
to  be  made;  Austria  would  recognize  Italian 
sovereignty  in  Vallona  and  withdraw  from 
Albanian  affairs. 

Why  Italy  Hated  Austria 

To  ALL  these  seductive  offers  Italy  turned 

a  deaf  ear.   The  cry  of  martyred  Belgium, 

the  appeal  of  ravished  France,  the  stifled 
cries  of  tortured  humanity,  aroused  hor  .spir- 
itual indignation.  At  the  proper  time  she 
would  enter  the  War  and  fight  for  human 
liberty. 

Aside  from  her  purely  altruistic  reasons 
for  striking  a  blow  at  the  Teutons,  Italy  had 
a  secondary  motive, — the  redemption  of  the 
lost  provinces,  "Italia  Irredenta,"  torn  from 
her  by  Austria.  The  Italian  people  in  these 
provinces  had  been  the  victims  of  unspeak- 
able atrocitit  s.  at  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 

Within  50  years,  the  Austrians  had  pup- 
ished  their  rebellious  Italian  subjects  by 
soaking  their  bodies  in  turpentine  and  bum- 
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injf  them  alive;  had  crucified  children ;  buried 
patriots  in  quicklime  and  put  to  death  hun- 
dreds for  trivial  political  caaaes.  Italy  had 
not  forgotten  these  martyrs. 

Italjr's  aspirations,  once  she  entered  the 

War  for  liberty,  were  for  the  freedom  of 
hor  ovm  enslaved  peoples  in  the  Lost  Prov- 
inces as  well  as  the  other  ni;ii  t.\  l  ed  races  of 
earth.  As  her  inalienable  right,  she  de- 
man4ed  a  pledge  that,  if  successful  in  the 
War,  the  Allies  should  restore  her  Lest 
Provinces. 

Austria  had  done  all  in  her  power  to  denat- 

uralize  the  Italian  provinces  by  colonizing 
Croatians  and  Germans,  Prussianizing  the 
.soh(K>ls  and  subjugating  the  people,  but  her 
elforts  proved  futile.  Trieste,  Trentino, 
Venetia,  Dalmatia,  all  remain  as  essentially 
Italian  today  as  tiiey  had  been  Roman  for 
1900  years  previously. 

Another  vital  reason  for  donanding  the 

retrocession  of  Italy's  provinces,  lay  in  the 
fact  that  Istria  alone  had  several  excellent 
seaports,  while  the  Italian  shore  of  the  Adri- 
atic Sea  is  without  a  single  first-class  harbor. 
While  Istria  remained  in  foreign  possession, 
just  so  long  was  an  Austrian  knife  poised 
over  the  heart  of  Italy.  It  was  stipulated, 
therefore,  that  the  haibors  of  Trieste  and 
Fiume  especially  should  be  restored  to  Italy. 


Italy  Votes  for  War 

A  WAVE  of  spiritual  indignation  swept  Italy 
when  the  facts  of  the  atrocities  in  Belgium 
and  France  first  became  known.  The  warm 
heart  of  Italy  clamored  for  war.  But  before 
Italy  could  enter  tiie  War  unitedly,  certain 
political  obstacles  must  fii'st  l)e  removed. 
Ciiolitti,  the  former  Premier,  and  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  politician  in  Italy,  con- 
trolled the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature. 
He  was  both  a  strong  neutralist,  and  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  Uie  Austrian  Ambassador, 
Buelow, 

On  May  10th,  Giolitti  appeared  before  the 
Assembly,  protesting  against  war  with  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. The  Assembly  se«ned  on  the 
l>oint  of  acceding  to  his  demands.  Premier 
Salandra  at  once  resigned  his  office.  In  this 
crisis,  the  Italian  people  took  control  of  the 
situation.  Popular  demonstrations  occurred 
on  every  hand 

On  Ifay  15th,  in  obedience  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel's  request,  Premier  Salandra  re- 
sumed his  office.  Five  days  later  the  As- 
sembly passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
ministry,  the  count  standing  407  to  72. 

The  final  step  was  taken  on  May  23d,  when 
the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote 
of  407  to  74,  decreed  that  beginning  with  the 
following-  day,  Italy  would  consider  herself 
in  a  state  of  war  with  Austria-Hungary. 


WESTERN  THEATER.  MAY  24-  NOV.  tS 


Italian  Army  Scales  Towering  Alps  to  Overthrow  Austrians 

Italy  and  Austria  Wage  War  Amidst  Mountain  Peaks  of  the  Alpine  Ranges 
Incredible  Feats — Storming  Mt.  Nero  —  Battle  of  Gorizia — Italians  Cross  the  Isonzo 

III    SECTION  11-1918     


Italuui  Forces,  750,000 

r.pn  TAiif;!  Cadonia,  Coiniiunider>in-Chlcf 
Gen.  Bru.'^atti 
Gen.  Pccori-Giraldi 
Duke  of  Aosta 
Admiral  Pfctris 


AT  midnight,  on  the  2:\d  of  May,  1915, 
the  Annies  of  Italy  were  set  in 
motion  norihward  to  adie  and  doae 
fhe  gateways  of  the  Austro-Italian  frontier, 
which  extended  450  miles  from  the  Swiss 
border  to  the  Adnatic  Sea,  a  stretch  half 


Antrim  FbtcM,  750^000 
Gen.  Boroevie 
Gen.  von  Hofer 

Gen.  Kocvcss 
Gen.  von  Rohr 
Gen.  Dankl 
Archduke  Eusene 
Arehdtike  Charles 

again  as  long  as  that  covered  by  the  Allied 
front  in  Belgium  and  France. 

niroiighoiit  its  greater  part,  this  frontier 
was  formed  by  the  natural  barrier  of  the 
Alps,  whose  myriad  peaks  tower  miles  in 
air,  overlooking  the  sonny  plains  of  Venice 
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and  Lombardy.  Along  this  mountain  bar- 
rier llie  Aiwtrians  lisd  constructed  a  system 
of  defensive  works,  whidi  seemingly  defied 
frontal  attacks. 

From  foothills  to  summits,  these  awesome 
Alpine  slopes  were  seamed  with  parallel  lines 
of  trenches,  protected  l)y  wire  entanglements 
and  with  permanent  gun  emplacements  and 
turrets  fixed  at  intervals. 

To  assault  this  mountain  fortress  in  mass 
was  deemed  impraetical)le :  only  by  attack- 
ing each  ft)rtifie(l  peak  in  separate  operations 
and  by  relatively  small  bodies  of  troops  might 
success  be  attained.  Yet  it  was  necessary 
to  cover  the  whole  extent  of  the  frontier  with 
Italian  troops,  lest  the  Austrians  should  pour 
down  into  the  Northern  plains  of  Italy. 

The  actual  goal  of  the  Italian  Armies,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  Trentino  and  Tyrolean 
regions  in  the  North,  but  Trieste  in  the 
East 

The  way  to  Trieste,  through  a  25-milc  pas- 
sag:e  alonp  the  Isonzo  River,  between  Cividale 
and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  was  unopposed  by  the 
Alps.  Instead,  two  parallel  railways,  some 
toi  miles  apart,  led  eastward  from  the 
Isonzo  fiotit,  one  from  Gorizia  following  the 
course  of  a  branch  of  the  Isonzo  River;  the 
other  from  Monfalcone  by  way  of  Carso,  fol- 
lowing the  seacoast  direct  to  Trieste.  The 
central  pivot  of  the  Isonzo  River  was  Gorizia, 
surrounded  by  outlying  forts  manned  with 
the  latest  improved  guns. 

As  the  capture  of  Gorizia  vDuld  deprive 
Trieste  of  her  railway  communications  with 
Austria,  its  subjugatitMi  was  tlic  first  real 
objective  of  the  Italian  Army.  But  while 
advancing  eastward  toward  the  capture  of 
Gorizia,  the  Italian  Army  would  be  liable  to 
attack  on  its  flank  through  the  passes  in 
the  Trentino. 

There  were  two  Trentino  gateways 
through  which  the  Austrians  might  advance 
to  attack  the  Italian  Army  in  the  rear.  One 
of  these  was  the  ancient  highway  leading 
from  Munich,  Bavaria,  which  crosses  the 
r.rcnner  Pass  and  continues  through  the 
Adige  Valley  into  Northern  Italy;  the  other 
was  the  historic  highway  leading  from 
Vioina,  Austria,  across  the  Pontafel  Pass 
and  thence  through  the  depression  between 
the  Camic  and  Julian  Alps  into  Italy.  It 


was  vitally  important  that  these  gateways 
should  be  dosed  before  Italy's  main  Anny 
moved  eastward  toward  tiie  Isonzo. 

Accordingly,  at  midnight,  on  May  23d, 
strong  bodies  of  Italian  Alpini  and  Berseg- 
lieri  crossed  the  Trentino  border,  driving 
back  the  Austrian  outposts  along  the  whole 
front,  at  Lake  Garda,  the  Adige  Valley,  the 
Dolomites,  the  Brenta  Valley  and  at  Stelvio. 

A  second  force  moved  eastward  toward  the 
upper  Save,  in  order  to  cut  communications 
between  Vienna  and  the  Trentin»),  and  to 
close  Uie  Pusterthal  Passage,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  Italian  frontier  north  of  the 
Julian  and  Camic  Alps.  The  main  army 
moved  eastward  out  of  Venetia  toward  the 
Isonzo  River. 

The  Alpini.  agile  as  chamois,  and  the  Ber- 
seglieri,  or  sharpshooters,  mounted  on  motor- 
<^cles,  fearlessly  advanced  up  the  steep 
mountain  roads  of  the  Trentino  and  Tryolean 
frontiers  in  the  face  of  the  Austrian  rifle-  and 
shell-fire. 

When  half  way  up  the  slopes,  the  Berseg- 
lieri  dismounted  and  advanced  stealthily 
from  rode  to  rock,  and  tree  to  tree,  pressing 

the  enemy  before  them.  Within  48  hours, 
the  Italian  trof)ps  had  occupied  the  highest 
points  on  the  frontier  and  converted  many  of 
them  into  fortresses. 

Pressing  on  toward  Trent,  the  Italians 
scaled  the  predpitous  hdi^ts  of  Zugna,  liftp 
ing  their  mountain  guns  to  the  summit  to 
offset  the  Austrian  long-range  artillerj*. 
Cone  Zu<:iia,  rising  G,00()  feet  in  air.  and 
dominating  both  the  cast  bank  of  the  Adigo 
and  the  railway  running  north  to  Trmt,  was 
won  after  a  stiff  fight  on  May  31st 

Undismayed  by  the  appalling  odds,  the 
Aljiini  sv.'armed  up  the  towering  heights, 
which  bristled  with  Austrian  guns,  and  on 
reaching  the  summit  charged  the  enemy  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  Six  Alpini,  after 
intrenching  on  the  crest  of  a  mountain  near 
the  Fourth  Canton,  held  a  force  of  Hon  Aus- 
trians for  thi-ee  days  until  reinforcements 
arrived.  Other  small  groups  fought  for  days 
against  greatly  superior  forces,  croudiing  in 
crevices  of  the  rocks  or  half  hidden  in  forests 
and  snow-banks. 

There  was  no  restraining  the  impetuosity 
of  the  Alpini.   With  the  cry,  "Vive  L'ltalia" 
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on  their  lip5?.  Ihey  hurled  themselves  ag'ainst 
the  Austrians  aiul  dro\  o  thorn  back  niilo  after 
mile.  Thougii  half  a  million  Austrians  were 
massed  in  the  southern  Tyrol  and  the  Trai- 
tino,  they  were  forced  nevertheless,  to  evacu- 
ate all  the  villages  lying:  between  Sugana 
Pass  and  Lake  Garda,  while  the  Italians  oc- 
cupied every  vulnerable  position  from  Stelvio 
Pass  to  Grado,  a  distance  of  306  miles. 
Raids  were  made  in  several  places  20  miles 
inside  liie  frontier. 

Sleeping  in  the  hrllnws  of  the  rocks  and 
eating-  sparinjrly,  the  hardy  Alpini  in  scat- 
tered bands  dominated  this  ]on«^  stretch  of 
frontier  for  weeks,  overcoming  obstacles 
from  which  any  other  body  of  fighting  men 
would  have  recoiled  in  dismay. 

Italian  Cities  Bombed  by  Austrian  Airplanes 

The  Austrians,  meantime,  had  answered 

this  invasion  with  a  combined  sea  raid  and 
airplane  assault  on  the  Italian  cities  along 
the  Adriatic  Coast,  at  4  a.  ni.  on  May  24th. 

The  object  of  this  raid  was  to  delay  the 
concentration  of  the  Italian  Army  by  attack- 
ing vital  points  on  the  main  railway  be- 
tween Venice  at  the  north  and  Brindisia  on 
the  south,  l]onil)s  were  dropped  on  the  arse- 
nal, the  oil  tanks  and  balloon  sheds  at  Venice, 
but  happily  none  of  the  priceless  art  works 
of  lliat  queen  among  cities  was  damaged. 

A  rain  of  shells  fell  upon  Porto  Cassini, 
north  of  Pavenna,  in  the  vain  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  torpedo  base  at  that  place.  Rail- 
way stations  and  bridges  were  bombed  or 
shelled  at  Rimini,  Sinigaglia,  Mandredonia, 
and  Westi. 

The  opea  city  of  Ancona  was  shelled  by 
warships,  and  the  beautiful  Cathedral  of  St. 
Ciriaco  was  damaged.  Other  undefended 
towns  were  shelled,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  including  Barletta,  Porto  Cwita- 
noova,  Porto  Recavati  and  Ban.  This  out- 
rage caused  a  cry  of  protest  to  ring  out  from 
all  parts  of  Fnrope.  The  raid  lasted  only 
two  hours  and  the  Austrian  fleet  of  24  vessels 
returned  in  safety  to  the  Harbor  of  Pola. 

Italians  Cross  the  Isonzo  River 
The  main  ai-my  of  Italy,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Luigi  Cadoma,  moving  eastward,  had 
crossed  the  Isonso  River  on  May  27th  and 
advanced  toward  l^ontfalcone,  16  miles 


northwest  of  Tneste,  while  other  strong  col- 
umns had  invested  Gorizia  and  (Jrodisco. 
Within  a  week,  the  Italian  batteries  were 
bombarding  Hontfalcone  and  assaulting  the 
heights  of  Monte  Nero. 

Montfslcone  Capitulates  in  3  Days 

MoNTFALCONE,  an  important  Austrian  sea- 
port, was  bombarded  by  an  Italian  cruiser 
squadron  on  June  7th,  and  the  Castle  demol- 
ished. Two  days  later,  the  Berseglieri,  with 
the  Italian  grenadiers,  pierced  the  Austrian 
line,  forcing  a  pa.ssage  of  the  Isonzo  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  began  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cit]^ 

The  pine-dad  mountain  slopes  about  Mont- 
falcone  were  set  on  fire  by  the  Austrians  in 
the  endeavor  to  stem  the  Italian  rush,  but 
the  brave  Alpini,  storming  the  promontory 
of  Rocca,  occupied  the  lower  section  of  the 
town.  From  the  plateau,  1,000  feet  above 
the  town,  the  Austrians  opened  lire  on  the 
invaders  with  heavy  howitzers. 

The  Italians,  undismayed,  dragged  their 
3-inch  guns  up  the  precipitous  cliffs,  driv- 
ing the  Austrians  fhim  their  stronghold. 
The  way  was  now  opened  to  Trieste.  Die 
Au.strians  in  this  engagement  lost  2,000,  the 
Italians,  only  100  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Assault  On  Gorizia 

The  Italians,  by  their  capture  of  Grodisca 
on  June  8th,  completed  their  control  of  the 
lower  Isonzo.  General  f'adorna  then  ordered 
a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the  strongholds 
guarding  Trieste.  Chief  among  these  were 
the  Carso  table-land  and  the  fortresses  of 
Gorizia,  Tolmino  and  Tarvis,  The  k^  to 
this  series  of  strong  defenses  was  Plava, 
occupying  a  salient  in  the  middle  of  the 
Austrian  line,  on  the  easteni  bank  of  the 
Isonzo. 

Under  cover  of  dartmess,  on  June  17th, 

the  Italians  opened  fire  on  Plava  from  their 
batteries  on  Mt.  Korada  across  the  nver. 
Then,  after  throwing  a  pontoon  bridge  across 
the  Isonzo,  the  Berseglieri  crossed  and  car- 
ried Plava  in  a  gallant  bayonet  charge. 

Gorizia  Bombarded 

Massing  500  cannon  on  the  heights  over- 
looking Gorizia,  Gen.  Cadoma  now  began 
the  bombardment  of  the  dty.  The  artillery 
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assault  continued  for  wooks,  Gorizia  being 
one  of  the  most  iniprcgriiable  fortresses  in 
all  the  Carso  table-land.  The  east  side  of 
Gorisia  was  proteetod  by  a  broken,  rocky 
wall  rising  1,000  feet  in  places. 

South  of  the  city,  on  a  ton-mile  front, 
the  Austi'ian  trenches  were  constructed  of 
concrete,  four  feet  thick,  and  covered  with 
steel  armor.  Against  these  defenses,  shrap- 
nel and  even  high-explosive  shells  failed  to 
do  much  damage. 

Italians  Repulsed 

Four  corps  of  Italian  infantry,  led  by  the 
Duke  of  Aosta  and  armed  chiefly  with  hand 
grenades  and  short  knives,  were  sent  for- 
ward to  take  the  forts,  but  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  losses  by  200,000  Austrians  under 
Archduke  Eugene  and  Gen.  Boroevic.  The 
Austrians  pursued  the  retreating  Italians 
across  the  Carso  Plateau.  The  Italians  bur- 
rowed in  along  the  slopes  of  the  plateau  in 
caves  and  holes,  gullies  and  ravines,  and 
strengthened  their  position  with  barricades 
of  sandbags. 

Meanwhile,  the  Italians'  cannon  across  the 
river  wero  shelling  the  Austrian  advance  and 
compelling  it  to  move  cautiously.  A  series 
of  battles  ensued  for  five  weeks,  from  June 
22d  to  July  81st,  extending  over  the  whole 
Carso  front.  Though  reinforced,  the  Aus- 
trians in  the  end  were  driven  back  with 
broken  ranks. 

On  July  18th,  Gen.  Cadoma  launched  a 
new  assault  all  along  the  Isonzo  front.  For 
three  days  and  nights  the  battle  continued, 
the  Austrians  finally  being  pressed  back  and 
yielding  3,500  prisoners. 

Austrian  Connter-Offensave  Fsib 

While  the  Austrians  were  letreating, 
many  heavy  howitzers  had  been  l  Ushed  to 
the  Carso  Plateau  from  the  other  Austrian 
strongholds.  The  Bavarian  Crown  Prince, 
too,  had  sent  the  Austrians  generous  ammu- 
nition supplies  and  several  expert  German 
gunners.  Thus  reinforced.  Gen.  Bovoevic 
began  a  rountei-  offensive  on  July  22d,  with 
a  concentrated  b(nnbardnient.  The  Austrian 
infantry,  under  cover  of  this  fire,  advanced 
in  massed  formation  to  take  the  bridges  in 
rear  of  the  Italians. 


The  Italian  line  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
way,  when  the  Italian  batteries  on  the  oppo- 
site heigiits  gut  the  range  of  tlie  Austrian 
columns  and  disorganized  them.  The  Italian 
infantry  now  recharged  and  took  2,000 
prisoners. 

The  Austrians  sought  to  recapture  Mont- 
falcone,  only  to  hv  icpulsed  with  heavy 
losses.  On  July  2.bth,  tlie  Italians  stormed 
the  stopes  of  St  Busi  and  San  Martins.  At 
St.  Busi,  particularly,  the  fighting  was  san- 
guinary. Again  and  again  the  hill  waa  won 
and  lost,  both  sides  being  strongly  reinforced 
and  concentrating  their  artillery  fire  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill. 

On  July  27th,  the  Italians  again  stormed 
the  Plava  Heights  and  St.  Michels  with 
bombs  and  bayonets.  Though  they  gained 
both  sunimit.s,  they  could  not  retain  the  posi- 
tions, so  withering  was  the  enemy's  artillery 
fire.  Gorizia  itself  seemed  impregnable. 
Further  assaults  on  the  stronghold  therefore, 
were  postponed.  The  Italians  and  Austrians 
each  are  said  to  have  lost  150,000  in  tida 
engagement. 

Charge  of  the  Bulb  on  Mount  Konida 

The  most  ingenious  and  spectacular  charge 
in  modem  warfare  was  a  feature  of  this 

campaign.  The  mountain  of  Korada,  be- 
tween the  Isonzo  and  the  Juario,  commanded 
the  middle  course  of  the  Isonzo  River.  Its 
slopes  were  protected  by  a  netwoi'k  of  per- 
manent trendies  and  barb-wire  entangle^ 
ments. 

If  Italy  was  to  be  protected  from  invasion 
this  mountain  must  be  taken  quickly.  Lack- 
ing heavy  field  guns  to  reduce  the  wire  en- 
tanglements, the  Italians  adopted  a  most  in- 
genious expedient  to  assist  the  infantry  in 
seizing  the  heights. 

A  herd  of  fierce  bulls  had  been  concealed 
near  the  center  of  the  Italian  line.  As  the 
Italian  bombardment  proceeded,  the  bulls 
were  wrought  to  a  high  pitch  of  frenzy  by 
the  concussion.  Suddenly  let  loose,  the  bulls 
charged  furiously  up  the  mountain  slope, 
tearing  the  wire  strands  apart  like  so  many 
ribbons.  The  Italian  infantry  followed  in 
their  wake  witli  fixed  bayonets,  crowding 
through  tike  gaps  in  the  wires  and  capturing 
the  Austrians'  position  without  difllculty. 
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Under  cover  of  a  heavy  fog,  on  May  29th, 
the  Austrians  had  concentrated  an  enormous 
force  at  Manthon.  From  this  point  th^ 
made  five  successive  efforts  to  retake  the  pass 
of  Monto  Croco  in  the  Carnic  Alps. 

The  Alpini.  fighting  brilliantly  against  in- 
superable dilliculties,  resisted  every  effort  to 
expd  them.  Whm  the  last  Ausfariaii  duurge 
had  failed,  the  Italians,  springing  from  thdr 
trenches,  drove  the  Austrians  down  into 
the  vaUey. 

2M^0M  Mm  Flghl  Abm  tin  Chnidi 

Thb  Italian  Alpini,  by  climbing  through 
ice  and  snow  over  Paralba  Mountain  and 
fighting  their  way  downward,  had  stormed 
and  taken  the  passes  of  Cregione  and  Valen- 
tina,  together  with  the  heights  of  Friekhofel, 
on  June  8tti.  A  wedc  later  the  Austrians 
assembled  a  huge  army  and  endeavored  to 
retake  the  passes  as  a  preliminary  to  attack- 
ing the  Italian  flank,  and  pouring  through 
the  passes  into  Italy. 

Fully  100,000  men  on  both  sides  were  en- 
gaged in  this  unique  battle  above  the  clouds, 
dotting  the  snowclad  slopes  and  ravines  for 
many  miles  around.  The  two  armies  came 
to  close  grips,  man  to  man,  along  those  icy 
mountain  slopes,  until  the  bayonets  dripped 
blood. 

At  one  time  the  Austrians  had  actually 
gained  Paralba,  at  a  height  of  8,840  feet, 
but  being  threatened  in  the  rear,  they  has- 
tily retreated  to  the  huge  mountain  of  Stein- 
ward,  oiverlooldng  the  Gail  Valley. 

Italians  Take  Cortina  in  the  Dolomites 

The  capture  of  Cortina,  4,000  feet  high,  in 
the  Dolomites  was  one  of  the  seemingly 
superhuman  exploits  of  the  Italians  in  the 

first  months  of  the  War.  The  Austrians 
had  barricaded  the  historic  road  that  winds 
around  the  slopes.  Despite  these  obstacles, 
and  the  hurricane  of  shells  from  the  Aus- 
trian guns,  the  Italian  artillerists  hauled 
their  guns  up  through  the  mountain  deffles, 
wfiile  the  Alpini  aso^ded  the  mountain  on 
two  sides  by  way  of  the  glaciers  of  Serapis, 
taking  the  various  heights  of  Cortina. 

ItaliBiM  Win,  10^000  Feet  in  the  Air 

Another  feat  almost  unparallded  in  war- 
fare,  was  the  taking  of  Falsarego  Pass  by 


the  Italians,  June  9th.  The  Italians,  though 
confhmted  by  a  fortified  position  10,000  feet 
in  the  air,  nevertheless  pushed  on  almost  to 
the  summit,  compelling  Gen.  Dankl  to  hurry 
up  reinforcements  to  protect  his  flank.  They 
all  but  succeeded  in  cutting  the  railway  which 
carried  food  and  munitions  to  both  the  Tren- 
tino  forces  and  those  in  Southern  Tyrol. 
Their  brilliant  action  had  the  eifect  of  dis- 
couraging the  Austrians  from  invading  the 
plains  of  Italy. 

Infantry  Against  Artilleiy 

Thb  valor  of  the  Italian  infantry  was 

effectual  in  protec^ng  the  Italian  frontier 

cities  from  artillery  attacks.  The  Austrians 
were  supplied  with  the  great  Skoda  guns, 
reputed  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  while 
the  Italians  were  rather  weak  in  artillery  at 
the  outset  of  the  War. 

C.en.  Cadoma's  lightning  dash  through  the 
Austrian  passes  prevented  not  only  an  Aus- 
trian invasion  through  those  passes,  but  also 
the  elfcctive  use  of  the  Austrian  heavy 
artilleiry. 

After  establishing  their  hold  on  the  fron- 
tier, the  Italians  moved  cautiously  for  a  few 

weeks  to  give  their  own  armament  factories 
time  in  which  to  manufacture  big  siege  guns. 

When  these  guns  did  finally  move  toward 
his  army,  and  to  facilitate  ttieir  transport. 
Gen.  Cadoma  was  obliged  to  build  strong 
bridges  across  swollen  rivers  in  the  face  of 
the  Austrian  artillery  fire.  The  Austrians 
rendered  the  movement  of  artillery  more 
dillicult  by  breaking  down  the  high  embank- 
ment used  in  carrying  off  the  snow  water 
and  allowing  the  mountain  flood  to  inundate 
the  Italian  valley  bdow. 

The  Storming  of  Monte  Nero 

Farther  to  the  north,  amidst  the  tower- 
ing heights  of  the  Alps,  a  hundred  battles 
were  fought  at  three  principal  pomts,-4he 
Carnic  Alps,  the  passes  of  the  Dolomites  and 
the  Trentino  salient. 

Monte  Nero  formed  a  rampart  of  rock  that 
could  have  been  defended  by  a  regiment 
against  an  army  corps.  The  Austrians,  from 
overoonfldence,  had  grown  neglectful  in 
guarding  it  One  night,  when  the  Austrian 
sentries  were  asleep,  the  Italian  Alpini, 
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swarming  silently  up  the  mountain,  silenced 
the  sentries  and  captured  the  garrison  with- 
out difficult. 

Possession  of  Monte  Nero  gave  the  Italians 
a  base  from  which  to  shell  the  forts  of  Tol- 
mino  and  Tarvis,  but  these  being  the  two 
strongest  positions  in  the  whole  chain  of 
Austrian  defoise,  defied  reduction.  The 
Italian  howitzers  soon,  however,  demolished 
Fort  Hensel  and  other  permanent  forts. 

The  Austrians,  during  June,  1915,  sacri- 
ficed whole  brigades  in  attempting  to  recover 
the  peak  of  Freikofel  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  Alpini  in  the  first  advance  of  the 
Italian  Army  a  month  before. 

BriUiant  Capture  of  Zellenkofel 

The  capture  of  Zellenkofel,  an  important 
observation  peak,  by  the  Italians  on  July  Gth, 
was  an  example  of  their  daring  methods. 
In  the  dead  of  night,  a  small  body  of  Alpini 
climbed  up  tiie  almost  sheer  precipice,  1,000 
feet  his^,  carrying  with  them  ropes  and  a 
maxim  gun.  Having  reached  the  summit. 


they  opened  fire  on  the  Austrians  defending 
the  mountain  and  annihilated  the  oitire 
force. 

The  Austrian  battery  on  the  opposite  slope 
now  belched  forth,  silencing  all  the  Italian 
fj:uns,  but  all  the  attacks  by  Austrian  Re- 
serves failed  to  shake  the  Alpini  from  the 
mountain. 

Italy's  Gains  the  First  Year 
In  August,  1915,  the  Austrians  having 
been  so  strongly  reinforced,  Geo,  Cadoma 
ceased  his  offensive,  being  unwilling  to  aeaad 

his  men  to  certain  slaughter. 

During  their  brief  campaign!  the  Italians 
had  advanced  more  miles  across  towering 
nKnmtaina  th«i  the  Allies  had  done  on  levd 
ground.  The  Austrians,  it  is  true^  still  hdd 
their  main  defensos,  but  th^  had  been  com- 
pelled to  send  for  reinforcements  from  other 
battlefields,  and  wei  e  unable  to  aid  Germany 
either  on  the  Western  or  the  Eastern  front. 

The  Italian  casualties  dnrinsr  the  three 
months  totalled  26,000;  the  Austrians  lost 
80,000  in  the  same  period. 


AFRICAN  THEATER    JULY  I  I 


German  Southwest  Africa  Surrenders  to  Britisli'Boer  Forces 

War&re  Confiniim  in  the  German  Kamenms  and  along  the  African  Coast 
I  IT  sEcnoH  12- tats   i  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


BrifiHh-Boer  Forcen,  20.000 

(ien.  I^uis  Butha,  Commamler-in-Chief 

Gen.  Lukin 

Gen.  Myburgh 

Gen.  Mackeuie 

Gem.  Smuts 

CoL  Vu  der  Venter 


German-Nat ive  Forces,  10,000 

Governor-General  Seitz 
Col.  Francke 
Col.  Kemp 


AFTER  the  collapse  of  the  Boer  rebel 
lion  in  December,  1911,  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  (Jen.  De  Wot  and  the 
death  of  Gen.  Byers,  the  Germans  of  South 
west  Africa  were  left  in  a  precarious  posi- 
tion. Their  scattered  forces  of  rebel  Boers, 
Germans  and  natives  numbered  scarcely  more 
than  10,000,  while  the  Boer-British  Anny 
totalled  close  to  20,000.  Hemmed  in  on  all 
sides,  the  Germans  sought  desperately  to 
break  through  the  circle  of  steel. 

The  British  then  were  in  possession  of  all 
the  ^ts  out  of  Southwest  Africa.  It  re- 
mained for  them  to  complete  the  conquest 


of  the  Gorman  colony  and  capture  or  destroy 

the  enemy.  Gen.  Botha's  army,  in  Jatninry, 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  preparatory  to 
advancing  into  the  interior. 

One  division,  under  his  personal  command, 
intended  to  proceed  by  rail  from  Swakop- 
mund  to  Windhoek.  A  second  division  was 
to  move  in  throe  columns:  One  proceeding 
north  from  Warmbad,  one  east  from  Luder- 
itz  Bay  and  one  west  from  Bechuanaland. 
Tliese  three  columns  were  to  unite  and  move 
no]-thward  to  aid  Gen.  Botha  in  capturing 
Windhoek. 
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This  movement  got  well  under  way  in  Feb" 
ruary.   There  ensued  several  months  of 

fiprhtinp  over  the  eiprhty-mile  stretch  of  burn- 
ing desert  veldt,  where  the  temperature  rose 
to  120  in  the  shade  and  water  supplies  had 
to  be  carried  by  the  commissaries. 

Botha's  Boer  Array  Adyances 

r.EN'.  Louis  Botha,  commanding  the  Union 
Army,  moved  out  of  his  base  at  Swakop- 
mund  on  February  22d,  and  seized  Nonidas 
and  Goamkontes,  preparatory  to  advancing 
upon  the  Goman  capital,  Windhodc  On 
March  19th,  finding  the  enemy  at  Riet,  which 
commands  the  highway  to  Windhoek,  it  was 
aiTanged  that  Col.  Brits'  brigade  should  at- 
tack in  front  while  Co\.  Colliers'  brigade 
was  executing  a  flank  movement  to  cut  off 
ttie  line  of  retreat. 

The  frontal  attack  proved  successful,  but 
the  flank  attack  was  a  failure,  the  Cermans 
holding  the  railway  and  taking  43  men 
prisoners. 

During  April  and  May,  Gen.  Botha  aue- 
eeeded  in  clearing  the  railway  for  a  distance 

of  50  miles.  He  established  a  railhead  at 
Trekopke  with  the  Kimberly  regiment  under 
Col.  Skinner  in  charge.  This  encampment 
was  attacked  on  April  2Gth,  by  a  force  of 
700  Germans  with  a  doaen  guns.  The  Ger- 
mans  failed  in  their  encircling  movement  and 
were  driven  back,  losing  25  men. 

Gemans  Sorrendcr  Windhodi 

In  the  South,  Col.  Van  der  Venter,  in  com- 
mand of  a  Union  force,  crossed  the  Orange 
River  and  occupied  a  group  of  Gcmian  sta- 
tions. Uniting  with  the  forces  of  Gen.  Smuts, 
on  April  11th,  he  drove  the  Germans  from 
their  strong  positions  on  the  Karas  Moun- 
tains. A  wedc  later  Col.  Van  der  Venter 
entered  Sechein,  the  Germans  fleeing  in  great 
haste. 

At  Gibcon,  on  April  28th,  Gen.  Mackenzie's 
division  drove  the  Germans  pell  mell  before 
them,  seizing  much  booty. 

On  May  Ist,  Karas  was  evacuated  by  the 


Germans  and  occupied  by  Gen.  Brits'  com- 
mand. The  way  was  now  open  to  the  Ger* 

man  capital. 

The  Germans,  seeing  further  resist- 
ance useless,  surrendered  Windhoek  on  May 
12th,  with  its  population  of  3,000  whites  and 
12,000  natives.  The  great  wireless  station 
at  Windhoek,  which  kept  the  Germans  in 
touch  with  Berlin,  was  found  uninjured. 

The  rounding  up  of  straggling  bands  of 
Germans  throughout  the  colony  occupied  the 
Union  forces  during  the  next  two  months. 
Finally,  on  July  9th,  at  a  place  called  Kilo- 
metre 500,  the  Germans  surrendered  German 
Southwest  Africa,  with  5,000  prisoners  of 
war,  to  the  British.  The  conquest  of  this 
empire  cost  the  Allies  1612  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  while  the  Germans  and  rebd  Boers 
loet  800. 

The  War  in  the  German  Kameruns 

The  Germans  and  rebel  Boers  were  still 
holding  out  in  various  sections  of  the  Kam- 
eruns during  1915,  and  it  was  the  business 
of  the  French,  Belgian  and  British  forces  to 
subdue  them.  Many  small  engagements  took 
place,  but  with  the  capture  of  the  forts  at 
Garna  on  June  11th,  and  of  Ngaundere  on 
July  29th,  the  Germans  were  practically  dis- 
possessed of  their  cokmy,  although  in  the  fall 
of  1916,  a  considerable  force  still  occupied 
Yaunds  and  did  not  surrender  until  New 
Year's  Day,  1916. 

German  Raider  Destroyed  in  African  River 

GUERILLA  warfare  was  kept  up  during  the 

summer  of  1915  along  the  northeastern  bor- 
der of  Rhodesia  and  in  Nyassal  and  by 
British  and  Belgian  forces.  The  German 
raiding  cruiser  Koenigsburg,  which  had  run 
up  the  Ruflji  River  for  shelter  on  October, 
1914,  was  bottled  up  by  sinking  a  collier 
across  the  mouth  of  tiie  river.  On  July  4th, 
up  anjong  the  jungles  of  an  African  river, 
the  monitors  Severn  and  Mersey  shelled  and 
destroyed  this  mighty  German  raider,  once 
the  terror  of  the  seas. 
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1,000,000  Armenians  Massacred  by  the  Turks  and  Kurds 

Ruinana  Drive  Tucks  Out  of  Northern  Armenia  and  Lake  Van  Reskm 

Ml        I    ■  I  I  I  1  T  -  T  SECTION  ia-1018  


RiiMian  Forces,  180,000 
Gen.  Yudenitdi,  Commaiidw-In-Chief 
Qen.  WoranoMV,  Enenun  Army 


FOLLOWING  up  their  crushing  defeat  of 
the  Turkish  Army  at  Sarikamish  on 
New  Year's  Day,  when  they  captured 

an  entire  army  corps,  the  Russians  advanced 
through  Turkish  Armenia,  and  in  a  surprise 
attack  on  the  Turks  near  Ei*zerum,  about 
the  first  of  February,  captured  a  eommand- 
ing  general  and  the  staflf  of  the  Thirtieth 
Turkish  Division,  besides  a  large  quantity 
of  war  material. 

In  order  to  deliver  their  surprise  attack, 
the  Russians  had  crossed  a  mountain  two 
miles  in  height  during  a  raging  blizzard 
which  served  to  conceal  their  movements  and 
the  noise  of  the  army.  Coincident  with 
this  battle,  a  Russian  squadron  in  the  Black 
Sea  bombarded  the  Turkish  ti-ansports. 

Meanwhile,  another  Russian  Army  had  en- 
countered a  Turkish  force  at  Maraud,  in  the 
Turkish  province  of  Azerbaijan,  commanded 
by  Gen.  Djevet  Pasha.  The  Turks  fled  in 
disorder,  abandoning  their  cannon,  stand- 
ards, dead  and  wounded. 

Massacre  of  Armenians  Begins  at  Ardanutem 

Early  in  February,  after  the  Turks  had 
been  driven  out  of  Ardahan,  they  retired  to 
Ardanutem,  a  town  near  the  Armenian  fron- 
tier. Here  they  began  those  systematic  mas- 
sacres of  Armenians  which  have  made  their 
name  execrated  everywhere.  Of  the  200  vic- 
tims of  Turkish  vengeance  in  this  town.  150 
were  dragged  from  their  homes  and  killed  in 
the  streets,  while  50  Armenians  were  talren 
from  the  local  jail,  stripped  naked  and  com- 
pelled to  leap  to  death  into  the  friprhtful 
abyss  of  Jenemdere,  also  called  "The  Devil's 
Gap." 

At  Tamvt)t  the  Turks  killed  250  Arme- 
nians, leaving  their  bodies  to  be  devoured  by 


Turkish  Forces,  200,000 
Gen.  Enver  Pasha, 
Goi.  Djevet  Pasha 
Gen.  HbIO  Bey 

Gen.  Sary  Kamish 
Gen.  Talaat  Bey 
Ahmed  Fevsi 

the  scavenger  dogs.  The  women 
of  tiiis  town  were  taken  into  captivity. 

600  Bntdwred  in  Antreat 

All  the  male  inhabitants  of  Antreat,  600 

in  number,  were  put  to  death  and  the  women 
were  divided  into  parties  and  sent  to  various 
interior  towns. 

An  Armenian  physician,  Dr.  Derderian, 
reported  to  the  Red  Cross  of  London  that 
the  whole  plain  of  Alashgerd  was  dotted 
with  the  bodies  of  men,  wodk  n  and  children 
who  had  been  slaujfhtered  by  Kurds  after 
the  Russians  had  retreated  from  this  district. 
The  Armenian  women  were  carried  away  to 
the  mountainsT  At  this  time,  the  Armenian 
Red  Cross  reported  that  120,000  destitute 
Armenians  were  imploring  aid  in  the  Cau- 
casus region  alone. 

Turksb  Defeated  in  Persia,  Massacre  800 

Continuing  the  advance  into  Northwest- 
em  Persia,  the  Russians  defeated  the  Turks 
in  a  furious  battle  at  Atkutur,  the  Turks 
losing  12,000  in  casualties. 

The  Turks  cruelly  massacred  800  Chrla- 
tians  in  this  region,  dragging  many  of  them 
out  from  the  homes  of  friendly  Mahometans, 
who  had  sheltered  them.  Some  of  the  \ic- 
tims  were  shot ;  others  were  bound  to  ladders 
and  their  heads  chopped  off  where  tiiey  pro- 
truded from  the  rungs;  eyes  were  gouged  out 
and  limbs  chopped  off.  Several  hundred 
other  A  rmenians  were  thrown  into  deep  wells 
and  drowned. 

Inhabitants  of  Ten  Villages  Massacred 

Refugee.'^  reaching  the  Russian  lines  on 
April  2  Uli,  reported  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  ten  villages  near  Van  had  been  killed  by 
the  Turks  and  Kurds.  Following  this  mas- 
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sac  re,  tho  head  of  the  Armenian  church  at 
Etchmiadzia  cabled  President  Wilson  an  ap- 
peal addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States*  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Armenians. 

6,000  Massacred  at  Van  m  Russians  Appear 

On  May  15th,  the  Russian  consul  at  Van 
reported  the  massacre  of  6,000  Armouans 
by  the  Turks  and  Kurds.  One  week  later 
a  column  of  Russian  troops  entered  Van, 

the  murderous  Turks  retreatinj^  toward  Bit- 
lis  after  setting  fire  to  half  the  town.  By 
J une  6th,  the  Russians  had  cleared  the  whole 
region  of  Turks,  practically  annihilating  Gen. 
Halil  Bey's  original  oorps. 

Typhus  Epidemic  Among  Russians  in  Ganeasia 

Along  the  Caucasian  front,  the  campaign 
had  beoi  halted  by  a  typhus  epidemic  am«Hig 
tiie  Russians,  which  daimed  160  victims 

daily.   Hostilities  were  resumed  about  May 

1st,  and  the  Turks  were  driven  back  to  the 
southwest,  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides. 

12,000  Killed  at  Bitlis  and  Mush 

In  June,  it  was  reported  that  12,000  Arme- 
nians had  been  killed  at  Bitlis  and  Mush,  and 
that  several  villages  in  the  Lake  Van  region 
were  entirely  wiped  out 

At  Maraovan,  where  an  American  ooUege 
is  located,  the  Armenians  were  dxiteil  out  to 
the  suburbs.  Twelve  hundred  were  put  to 
death  and  thousands  of  other  Armenians 
managed  to  escape  into  Nortlieni  Mes- 
opotamia. 

Armenians  Hold  Two  Towns 

In  some  towns  the  Armenians  endeavored 
to  defend  themselves  against  Turkish 
attacks.  At  Shaben  Karrfiissar,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Anatolia,  the  citizens  held  the  town 
for  a  short  time  against  Turkish  troops,  but 


were  finally  overcome.  Four  thousand  were 
put  to  death. 

The  people  of  Kharput  also  held  out  a 
week  against  the  attacks  of  the  Turks  before 
surrendering. 

Amerkan  Amhswisdnr  Aids  Hie  Armenianii 

Tbb  United  States  Department  of  State, 

in  reply  to  a  universal  appeal  for  action  on 
behalf  of  the  Armenians,  instructed  the 
American  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  Turkish  Government.  While 
disclaiming  responsibility  for  the  massacres, 
the  Turkish  Government  affirmed  that  the 
Kurds  were  the  g"uilty  parties.  However, 
upon  Mr.  Morgenthau's  request,  Turkish 
regular  troops  were  sent  to  Persia  to  keep 
order.  Yet  it  is  known  that  the  massacres 
in  the  Lake  Van  re^rion  were  instigated  by 
the  Turkish  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Talaat 
Bey,  in  reprisal  for  the  act  of  the  populace 
in  resisting  an  order  of  banishment  directed 
against  them. 

1,000,000  Massacred  in  Armenia 
The  districts  covered  by  the  Armenian 
massacres  were  Eastern  Anatolia,  Cilida  and 
the  Taurus  region.  The  British  and  Russian 
official  reports  agree  that  in  1915  fully  1,000,- 
000  Armenians  out  of  a  population  of  4,00(),- 
000  were  lulled  by  the  Turks  and  Kurds.  It 
was  estimated  that  260,000  Armenians  es- 
caped into  Russia  after  suffering  untold  pri- 
vations. 

The  slaughter  of  the  Armenians  is  said  to 
have  been  instip:ated  by  Knver  Pasha  and 
Talaat  Pasha,  who  charged  the  Armenians 
collectively  with  "treason."  These  acts  of 
unspeakable  savagery,  at  which  the  wbo\9 
world  shuddered,  were  defended  by  obtain 
German  publicists  as  justifiable. 
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EASTERN   THEATER.  MAY  -  SEPT. 


Entire  Russian  Line  Forced  to  Retreat  on  a  700-Mile  Front 

One  Russian  Army  Blown  Into  Oblivion  by  Mackensen's  Guns  at  Dunajec  River 
Germans  Concjuer  Poland,  Galicia  and  Courland —Russians  Lose  1,600,000  Men 

SECTION  14- 1915     .  »..■,.,.„.,.  ,„.„.,.„., 


Russian  Forces,  2,500,000 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Coiniuaiider*fa*Chief 
G«B.  Yanuahkeviteh,  Chiaf  of  Staff 

Army  Commanders: 
(Jen.  IvanofT 
Gen.  Alexeieff 
Gen.  Bru.silofT 
Gen.  Dmitrieff 
Gen.  Ewerts 
Gen.  Lechltzky 


IRREPARABLE  disa.stor  befell  Russian 
arms  in  May,  191o,  when  a  tornado  of 
shell-fire  from  3,000  heavy  (lerman  Kuns 
ripped  open  a  40-niile  gap  in  the  Russian 
fronl^  along  the  bonlcB  of  the  Dunajec  and 
Biala  Rivera,  blowing  Gen.  Ihnitrieirs  army 
into  oblivion  and  compellin^^  the  entire  Rus- 
sian line  to  fall  back  into  tho  far  interior, 
with  a  resultant  loss  of  35t),(H)0  in  killed  and 
wounded  and  1,250,000  prisoners. 

Her  tremendous  victory  gained  for 
many  poflsesnion  of  100,000  square  miles  of 
Russian  territory,  ccmiprising  all  of  Poland 
and  Courland,  the  jn'eater  part  of  Galicia  and 
several  other  large  provinces,  whose  aggre- 
gate population  was  20,000,000. 

This  disaster,  which  bore  firuit  two  yean 
later  in  red  revolution  and  the  quick  collapse 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  was  due  primarily  to 
Russia's  inferiority  in  gims  and  lack  of  am- 
munition, which  left  her  impotent  before 
Germany's  unparalleled  concentration  of 
artillery  <m  the  most  vulnoaUe  point  in  the 
Russian  line. 

The  European  Allies  for  months  had  been 
endeavoring  to  get  munitions  into  Russia. 
The  only  practicable  route  for  the  transport 
of  supplies  from  the  West  was  through  the 
Dardandles  and  Bosphorus,  past  Constanti- 
nople  and  Ihence  by  wi^  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  failure  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Gallipoli 
campaigns  had  definitely  dosed  this  route  to 
tlie  Allies. 


Austro-German  Forres.  3,0UO,UO() 

Gen.  Ilimlenberjir.  Cummumu  r  m-Chlef 

Gen.  Lutlendorf,  Chief  of  stalT 

Northern  Army  Gruup— Gen.  Ilindenberg 

Cicn.  Below 

Gen.  Eichhom 

Gen.  Scholz 

Gen.  Gallwitz 
Central  Army  Group— Prince  I^eopoUl 

Gen.  Woyrsch 
Southern  Army  Group — Gen  Mackensen 

Archduke  Joseph  Ferdbumd 

Gen.  Boehm-£nnoUi 

Gen.  Marwitz 

Gen.  Pflanzer 

Gen.  Linsengen 

Arehdnke  Frederiek 

One  other  entrance  into  European  Russia, 
from  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific  Coast  over 
6,000  miles  of  Trans-Siberian  Pwailwaj'  to 
Moscow  and  Petrograd,  remained  open.  The 
Japanese  had  availed  themsdves  of  this  route 
in  sending  $40,000,000  worth  of  guns  and 
shells  into  Russia,  but  since  Februaiy  the 
Japane.se  had  been  at  controversy  with  China 
and  their  exports  of  munitions  were  suspend- 
ed while  they  made  provision  for  their  own 
needs  in  case  war  broke  out  with  China. 

After  the  quarrel  with  China  had  been 
composed,  Japan  resumed  her  export  of  mu- 
nitions, but  these  later  supplies  failed  to 
arrive  in  time  to  save  the  Czar's  armies. 
Consequently  Russia  for  months  had  been 
without  adequate  military  supplies. 

The  United  States  Government  subse- 
quently came  to  Russia's  rescue  by  sending 
20,000  American  freijrht  cars  and  400  Amer- 
ican locomotives  to  the  port  of  Vladivostok 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  shipment  of  guns 
and  shells  over  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad. 
Thanks  to  this  timely  aid,  Russia  was  able 
to  recover  from  her  defeat  and  for  a  time 
resume  the  initiative. 

Germany's  Colossal  Preparations  Underway 
The  combined  armies  of  Germany  and 
Austria  had  hitherto  failed,  after  four  con- 
secutive attempts,  to  break  through  the  Rus- 
sian  front  hy  way  of  the  Warsaw  salient. 
They  now  planned  to  launch  a  surprise  attack 
in  another  direction,  further  south. 
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Hindenberg  had  discovered  a  more  vulner- 
able point  in  the  Russian  line,  where  it  bent 
along  fhe  banks  of  the  Dunajee  and  Biala 
Rivm,  just  below  Ttonow  in  Western  Gali- 

cia.  This  sector,  some  40  miles  long,  was 
thinly  held  by  an  aiTny  of  200,000,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Dmitrieff,  a  Bulgarian 
oflicer  in  the  service  of  Russia.  Not  only 
was  this  sector  insufBeiaiily  covered  wiA 
troops,  but  Dmitrieff  had  neglected  to  pre- 
pare suitable  lines  of  defense  in  his  rear. 

Knowing  these  facts,  the  Germans  decided 
that  this  was  the  place  to  launch  a  surprise 
attack  which  would  carry  ampler  promise 
of  victory  than  did  the  Warsaw  sector.  For 
weeks  they  were  secretly  engaged  in  bring- 
ing forward  to  the  Dunajee  sector  the  great- 
est assembla^  of  artillery  ever  known  in 
warfare. 

Under  oovw  of  night,  they  had  gradually 
concentrated  4,000  heavy  howitzers  and  fidd 
guns  of  every  caliber,  together  with  10,000 
machine  guns,  in  front  of  Dmitriefl's  posi- 
tion. Huge  ammunition  depots  uprose  be- 
hind the  German  lines.  Food  depots  were 
constructed,  hospitab  erected  and  an  intri- 
cate telegraph  Systran  set  up.  Great  droves 
of  cattle  were  brought  forward  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  meat. 

5^000  IVoope  in  Battle  Array 

Finally,  an  army  of  760,000  specially 
trained  troops*  under  command  of  Gen.  Mae> 
kensen,  was  secretly  massed  east  of  Cracow, 
prepared  at  a  signal  to  pour  through  the  gap 
which  the  German  artillery  would  open  in 
the  Russian  line.  All  these  extensive  prep- 
arations wmt  on  unnoticed  by  Gen  Dmitrieff. 

In  May,  a  month  made  otherwise  memor- 
able by  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and 
the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  World  War, 
the  Germans  were  ready  to  hurl  their  thun- 
dertwlt  at  Russia.  At  this  time  the  700- 
mile  battte  front,  octending  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  to  the  Carpathians,  was  occupied 
by  3,000,000  German  and  Austrian  troops, 
divided  into  threo  groups  of  armies,  all  under 
the  supreme  connnand  of  Field  Marshal  von 
Hindenberg. 

At  the  Nortliem  end  of  the  line,  in  East 
Prussia,  and  prepared  to  undertake  a  raid 
into  Courland,  there  was  an  array  group 


commanded  by  Gen.  von  Below,  under  Hin- 
denberg's  immediate  observation.  In  the 
center  of  the  long  battle  line^  along  the  Polish 
border,  was  a  group  of  armies  directed  by 
Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria.  Southward,  in 
Western  Galicia,  an  army  group  led  by  Gen. 
Mackensen  was  acting  in  co-operation  with 
the  armies  of  Archduke  Frederick  of  Austria. 

The  Russian  trenches  were  held  by  some 
2,500,000  troops,  many  thousands  of  whom 
lacked  rifles  and  all  of  whom  were  in  need 
of  ammunition.  The  supreme  commander 
was  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  uncle  of  the 
Czar.  The  three  principal  Russian  Army 
groups  were  commanded  by  Gen.  Alexdeff  in 
the  North,  Gen.  Ivanoff  in  the  Center  and 
Gen.  BrusilofT  in  the  South.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  battle,  only  the  troops  in 
the  Galician  sector  were  fully  engaged. 

Battle  of  the  Dunajee  Opens 

On  the  morning  of  May  2d,  the  roar  of 
4,000  howitzers  and  field  guns  announced 
that  the  battle  had  begun.  In  the  space  of 
four  hours,  700,000  shells  were  hurled  at  the 

Russian  line,  obliterating  the  trenches  on  a 
40-mile  front  and  blowing  the  greater  part 
of  Dmitrieff's  army  into  eternity.  Everj'- 
thing  within  the  range  of  shell-fire  was  swept 
away<— trees,  wire  emplacements,  horses, 
vehicles  and  150,000  men.  Many  ^o  re- 
treated from  this  inferno  were  caught  in 
a  cascade  of  shell-fire  that  fell  upon  the 
terrain  at  the  rear  of  the  main  position. 

Gen.  BrusilofTs  Army  Escapes  Capture 
A  MERE  remnant  of  DmitriefT's  army  ef- 
fected their  escape  from  the  slaughter  pen 
at  Gorlice,  retreating  in  confusion  toward  the 
Wisloka  River.   Mackensen's  Phalanx  of 
shock  troops  quickly  pushed  through  the  gap 
in  the  line  and,  separating  into  two  columns 
began  a  wide  enveloping  movement  in  con- 
junction with  the  army  of  Boehm-Ermolli 
They  planned  to  capture,  not  only  the  rem- 
nant of  DmitridTs  army,  but  the  whole  of 
Gen.  BrusilolT's  army  on  the  ri^rht. 

DmitriefTs  shattered  army  defeated  this 
scissor-like  movement  by  the  stubbornness  of 
its  resistance,  fighting  rear-guard  actions  as 
it  retreated,  and  enabling  Gen.  Brosiloff  to 
escape  from  the  trap  set  for  him.  The  Bava- 
rian and  Hungarian  Armies,  under  Gen.  von 
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Emmich  and  Gen.  Martinpr,  strove  mightily 
to  reach  the  Western  passes  of  the  Carpa- 
thians before  lirusiloll  could  ef!ect  his  with- 
drawal, but  he  managed  to  dnde  iiieni, 
though  with  a  loss  of  80,000  men. 

The  Battle  on  the  Wialoka  River 

A  KEW  Russian  line  was  formed  on  May 
Sth,  along  the  benha  of  the  Wisloka  River, 

and  reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  armies 
of  Gen.  DmitriefT  and  Ewerts.  The  Ger- 
man sic^'^c  guns  wore  again  trained  on  the 
luckless  Russians,  who  had  but  little  artillery 
and  less  ammunition,  to  sustain  the-  attadL 

Nothing  daunted.  General  IvanofTs  CSauca- 
sian  Corps,  50,000  strong,  with  their  daggers 
and  bayonets  only,  charged  full  upon  the 
powerful  German  batteries,  capturing  one 
of  them  and  taking  7,000  prisoners. 

After  five  days  of  savage  fifl^ting,  the  line 
swaying  backward  and  forward  across  the 
river,  the  German  artillery  fire  prevailed,  and 
the  brave  Cossacks  were  forced  to  retreat 
with  a  loss  of  20,000  men. 

With  the  fall  of  Jaslo,  on  May  7th,  before 
tiie  assault  of  Gen.  Mackensen,  the  whole 
defense  of  the  Russians  on  the  Wisloka  eol- 
lapsed  and  the  Russians  began  a  general 
retreat  to  a  new  position  behind  the  San 
River,  which  tliey  reached  on  May  12th.  In 
fhelr  retreat*  the  Russians  had  lost  most  of 
their  artillery,  but  they  had  taken  a  toll  of 
130,000  dead  or  prisoners  from  the  Gomans, 
while  their  own  losses  were  not  less  than 
100,000. 

Germans  Retake  Przemysl 

Mackensen's  army  reached  the  San  River 
on  May  14th,  and  two  days  later  they  forced 
a  passage  of  the  river  at  Jaroslav,  compdling 
a  furOier  retirement  of  the  Russian  Army  in 
that  aeetor  to  the  Grodak  Lakes  west  of 
Lemberpr.  The  Germans  now  aimed  at  cut- 
ting the  line  to  the  Przemysl. 

'While  Mackensen's  army  was  seeking  to 
envelop  Przemysl  from  the  Norlh,  the  Aus- 
tro-TTuii<rarian  armies  in  Galicia  had  crossed 
the  San  Piiver  and  advanced  noi'th  to  com- 
plete the  encirclement.  On  May  15th,  the 
Austro-German  troops,  by  enormous  sacri- 
fices, hacked  their  way  throuj^  the  Russian 
trenches  and  barbed  wire  entanglements  in 
their  effort  to  reach  the  railway. 


Subsequently,  these  trenches  were  recov- 
ered by  the  Russians,  but  on  May  19th,  the 
Austrians  regained  them  and  two  days  later 
were  threatening  the  Russian  line  of  retreat. 
Boehm-Ermolli  meanwhile  was  approaching 
the  town  from  the  south  and  other  German- 
Austrian  armies  were  pressing  in  from 
the  West. 

The  Russians,  on  May  24th,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  the  garrison  at  Pnemysl,  launched 
a  counter-offensive.  Its  chief  incident  was 
the  storming  of  Sieniava  by  IvanofTs  corps 
on  May  27th  and  the  capture  of  7,000 
prisoners. 

Przemysl  was  now  invested  on  three  sides, 
shdls  were  cascading  in  the  town,  and  the 

Germans  had  all  but  closed  the  sole  avenue 
of  Russian  escape.  But  in  the  night  the 
Russian  garrison  quietly  withdrew,  leaving 
a  few  gimners  behind  to  protect  their  re- 
treat. On  June  2d,  the  Germans  swarmed  I 
into  Praemysl,  finding  their  prey  gone. 

The  Germans  paid  dearly  for  their  victory, 
losing  in  all  thoir  campaigns  in  Galicia  6(hi.- 
000  troops  in  killed  or  captive.   The  Russian  . 
losses  were  800,000.  \ 

Russians  Hit  Back  Hard 

Though  forced  into  a  general  retreat,  the 
Russians  still  were  hitting  back  hard  at  the 
Huns.  General  Eweits  had  smashed  Arch- 
duke Joseph's  army  at  Rudnik,  almost  an- 
nihilating three  Austrian  regiments  and 
taking  4,000  prisoners.  Gen.  Boehm- 
Ermolli's  army  was  badly  mauled  on  the 
road  from  Moscika  to  Lemberg  after  failing 
to  storm  the  Russian  positions  by  mass 
attacks.  Gen.  von  Linsengen,  crossing  the 
Dniester  at  Zuravno^  was  balked  in  his 
attempt  to  fiank  Brusiloff s  army.  Mack- 
ensen's  army  alone,  with  its  4,000  heavy 
guns,  was  able  to  batter  the  Russian  line. 

Cossack  Heroism  in  Battle  of  Lubacsorka 

On  June  7th,  was  begun  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  battles  of  the  retreat.  Between 

Rawa-Ruska  and  Lemberg,  on  the  line  of  the 
Lubaczovka  River,  Gen.  Mackensen  with 
500,000  men  assaulted  the  Russian  front. 
The  battle  raged  furiously  for  a  week,  but 
finally  on  June  16th,  the  incessant  shell-Are 
and  asphyxiatbig  bombs  opened  a  gap  in  the 
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Russian  line,  through  which  the  German 
Phalanx  poured  in  great  flanking  movement. 

In  this  crisia,  tiiree  regiments  of  Coa> 
sack  cavalry,  under  Gen.  Polodchenko^ 
charged  like  a  whirlwind  ajrainst  the  German 
masses,  sabering  them  right  and  left  and 
putting  thousands  to  rout.  Then,  swerving 
to  the  rear,  they  put  the  German  Reserves 
to  oonfualon,  capturing  many  madiine  guna, 
and  sabering  their  way  back  to  their  own 
lines.  In  this  daring  exploit,  the  Cossacks 
lost  only  200  in  killed  and  wounded.  It 
seemed  to  have  weakened  Mackensen's  nerve ; 
at  any  rate»  Genenl  Ivanoff  was  enabled 
without  molciBtation  to  witlidraw  his  army 
20  miles  behind  the  Dniester  Riirar  to  a  for- 
tified position. 

EvacBaiiien  of  I^Bmherg 

Lacking  heavy  artillery,  and  with  less 
than  half  their  infantry  supplied  with  rifles 
and  ammunition,  the  Russians  could  not  hope 
much  longer  to  stay  the  German-Austrian 
advance.  Gen.  Ivanoff  wisely  decided  to 
evacuate  Lemberg  on  June  17th,  taking  with 
him  all  his  stores  and  baggage.  Cen.  Boohm- 
Ermolli  led  his  battered  Austrian  corps  into 
the  town  on  June  22d,  meeting  with  no 
resistances. 

Gen.  Ivanoff  gradually  withdrew  to  the  line 
of  the  Bug  River,  with  Boehm-Ermolli  in 
pursuit.  Southeast  of  Lemberg,  Ivanoff 
turnt'd  upon  him,  annihilating  one  of  his 
divisions  of  25,000  men. 

Hie  Rnsslana  finally  retreated  behind  the 
Sereth  River,  leaving  the  Germana  in  pos- 
session of  Galicia.  All  the  territory  which 
Russia  had  gained  in  an  eight  months'  cam- 
paign had  been  recovered  by  the  Teutons 
in  eight  weeks.  The  Russians  had  lost 
nearly  800,000  men;  one  whole  army  had 
been  destroyed,  and  their  grip  on  Austria 
had  been  removed.  The  Teutonic  Allies  lost 
nearly  1.000,000  men  in  these  engagements 
along  the  whole  battle  line. 

Battle  of  Krasnik 
Meanwhile,  the  German-Austrian  ad- 
vance into  Poland  was  progressing.  At 
Krasnik,  on  July  2d,  the  army  of  Archduke 
Joseph  of  Austria,  while  advancing  toward 
iHiblin,  was  halted  by  a  Russian  Army  under 
Gen.  Loishche.  Tliree  days  later,  the  Arch- 


duke fell  back  upon  an  intrenched  position 
north  of  the  town,  losing  15,000  men.  The 
Russian  losses  were  8,000.  The  army 
of  Gen.  Mackensen  also  was  stopped 
near  Krastnostav  on  July  7th. 

The  FsH  of  FtassnyH 

For  a  week,  or  more,  comparative  quiet 

prevailed  along  1h(>  entire  Eastern  front. 
Then,  on  July  13th,  the  army  of  Gen.  Gall- 
witz,  supported  by  the  army  of  Gen.  von 
Scholtz,  launched  a  sudden  assault  on  Przas- 
nysz,  now  a  mass  of  ruins. 

In  the  sector  north  of  the  city,  the  Russians 
had  constructed  a  strong  system  of  fortified 
positions.  For  miles  in  either  direction 
there  extended  a  series  of  parallel  trenches, 
with  bombproof  dugouts  deep  underground. 
Milliona  of  bags  of  sand  were  used  as  breast- 
works and  in  front  of  this  barrier  were  piled 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tree  trunks.  In 
addition  there  were  many  lines  of  barb-wire 
entanglements. 

iMtead  of  attacking  the  porition  from  tbe 
front.  Gen.  Gallwits  aimed  simultaneous 
thrusts  at  the  two  flanks,  preceded  by  a 
heavy  bombardment  of  the  whole  line  of 
trenches.  The  plan  succeeded,  and  the  Rus- 
sian defenders  barely  had  time  to  evacuate 
tiieir  trenches  before  the  Gennan  pinoera 
closed  in  upon  Praasnyss.  Tlie  Russians 
then  fell  back  to  the  Karew  River  line,  the 
last  refuge  in  the  Warsaw  salient,  closely 
pursued  by  the  Germans. 

Germans  Capture  Courland 
The  entire  Russian  line,  from  Courland  to 
the  Polish  frontier,  was  now  being  assaulted. 
Gen.  von  Bdow,  on  July  17th,  in  far  away 
Courland,  had  defeated  the  Russians  at  Al^ 
Auz.  On  the  same  day  Gen.  von  Woyrsch, 
in  his  advance  on  Ivanjrorod,  pursued  a  Rus- 
sian Anny  across  the  llzanka,  while  Gen. 
Mackensen  had  compelled  the  Russians  to 
evacuate  Krastovor.  Farth^  to  ilie  east,  l^e 
Austro-Hungarian  troops  had  crossed  the 
Bug  and  Wolica  Rivers. 

Archduke  Joseph,  on  July  16th,  made  ten 
separate  assaults  on  the  Krasnik-Lublin  line, 
but  was  repulsed.  The  Russians,  on  July 
19th,  retreated  along  the  whole  front  from 
the  Vistula  to  the  Bug.  One  by  one  the 
defensive  fortresses  were  falling. 
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National  Call  to  Prayer 

On  July  21st,  the  bells  in  all  the  churches 
throughout  Russia  clanged  a  call  to  prayer 
•  for  24  hours'  continual  service  of  interces- 
sion for  victory.  Hour  after  hour,  in  apite 

of  the  heat,  the  people  stood  wedged  in  the 
churches  while  the  priests  and  choirs  chanted 
their  litanies. 

Lublin  and  Ivangorod  Fall 
While  Russia  was  praying  for  deliverance 
from  the  Huns,  the  iron  circle  was  closing 
in  upon  Warsaw.  Lublin,  Zamost  and  Nis- 
tan  aueeeasivdy  were  captured.  On  July 
28th,  Gen.  Woyrsch's  army  crossed  the  1^8- 
tula  and  threatened  the  Warsaw- 1 vanjjforod 
Railroad.  Four  days  later  100,000  Germans 
occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
Ivansorod  surrendered  after  a  violent  bom- 
bardment on  August  4tfa. 

EvacaatkNi  of  Waiaaw 

Rather  than  risk  the  bombardment  of  tiie 

city,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  wisely  de- 
cided upon  the  evacuation  of  Warsaw.  Lack 
of  ammunition  was  also  another  deciding 
factor  in  the  retreat.  Before  quitting  the 
city  on  August  8d  and  4th,  however,  the 
Russians  had  stripped  it  bare  of  all  metals, 
such  as  church  bells  and  machinery,  that 
might  possibly  be  of  service  to  tho  (icrmans. 
All  the  crops  in  the  surrounding  fields  had 
also  been  destroyed.  At  3  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  August  6th,  the  last  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops  had  departed,  after  blowing  up 
the  bridges. 

Three  hours  later,  the  army  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Austria  occupied  the  city.  He 
found  it  practically  deserted.  The  citizens, 
to  the  number  of  500,000,  had  fled  into  Rus- 
sia, leaving  bdiind  in  Warsaw  a  sprinkling 
of  Poles  and  Jews. 

Tn  the  campaign  which  ended  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Warsaw,  5,500,000  troops  were  en- 
gaged. The  losses  totaled  1,500,000,  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  combatant 
forces. 

The  Great  Russian  Retreat  from  Warsaw 

After  the  evacuation  of  Warsaw,  the  Rus- 

sian  Armies  fell  back  to  a  new  line  of  de- 
fences, girdled  by  fortresses,  stretching  from 
Kovno  in  the  North  to  the  Roumanian  bor- 


der. The  rupture  of  the  Warsaw  salient  at 
its  apex  compelled  the  retirement  of  the  Rus- 
sian Armies  from  Russian-Poland.  How  to 
save  his  retreating  armies  from  capture  or 

annihilation  was  the  problem  which  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  had  to  face.  His  retreat  was 
a  masterpiece  of  strategy. 

The  whole  Eastern  war  front,  at  first  700 
miles  long,  was  gradually  shortened  to  600 
miles  by  the  end  of  October.  At  the  north 
of  the  line,  from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  to  Novo 
Georgievsk,  Field  JNIarshal  Hindcnbcrg  with 
four  German  armies,  faced  Gen.  AlexeielT 
with,  a  group  of  Russian  Armies.  In  the 
ce&ter  of  the  Eastern  batUe-fiont,  Prince 
Leopold's  armies  faced  the  Russian  group 
directed  by  Gen.  Ewerts.  At  the  Southern 
end  of  the  line,  the  armies  of  Gen.  Macken- 
sen  and  Gen.  Ivanoff  were  in  opposition. 
The  Germans  and  Austrians  were  w^  sup- 
plied with  cannon  and  ammunition,  while 
the  Russian  supplies  failed  during  critica] 
periods. 

Fan  of  Forts  Kovno  and  Novo  Georgievak 

Hindenberg  launched  his  first  attack  on 

the  strong  Ko\tio  Fort  on  August  8th,  at 
the  same  time  sending  out  two  columns  of 
troops  to  cut  the  Warsaw-Pet rograd  Rail- 
way and  adse  Lomza.  Kovno,  with  its 
eleven  outlying  fortresses,  held  out  till  Au- 
gust 18th,  when  it  surrendered  under  di^ 
cumstancs  implying  treachery.  Indeed,  the 
commander  at  Kovno,  was  afterward  court- 
martialed  for  treason.  The  fort  yielded  the 
Germans  400  guns  and  4,000  prisoners. 

Two  days  later.  Novo  Georgievsk,  thai  in 
flames  from  tlie  bombardment,  surrendered 
with  700  guns  and  85.000  prisoners.  Em- 
peror William  and  the  German  General  Staff 
graced  the  occasion  with  their  presence. 
The  fall  of  Kovno  rendered  necessary  the 
withdrawal  of  all  Russian  forces  along  flie 
Niemen  sector.  Their  retreat  to  Vflna  was 
safely  affected. 

Fort  Grodno  Evacuated 

Gkodno,  the  last  stronghold  on  the  Nie- 
men, was  invested  on  August  31st  The 
Germans  had  brought  up  theur  heaviest  siege 

guns  for  this  purpose  and  a  terrific  bom- 
bardment followed  for  two  days.   The  Ru»> 
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sians  quietly  evacuated  the  fort  on  the  night 
of  September  1st.  When  Hindenberg's  army 
entered  the  fort  on  the  following  day,  they 
found  the  place  vacated. 

Czar  Nicholas  Takes  Cominaiid  of  Anaj 

Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  though  he  had 
onfvmeralled  Hindenberg  and  Ifackensen  re- 
peatedly, was  now  deposed  as  chief  onn- 
mander  of  the  Army  and  appointed  Vicenqr 

of  the  Caucasus. 

The  first  mumiurings  of  red  revolution 
were  heard  in  Russia  and  Czar  Nicholas 
thoufl^t  that,  by  taking  ddef  command  him- 
sdf,  he  mi^ht  be  able  to  restore  the  weaken- 
ing: morale  of  tho  Army  and  the  nation. 
Accordingly,  by  Imperial  ukase,  dated  Sep- 
tember 5,  1915,  the  Czar  assumed  personal 
diiectioii  of  the  Armies  of  Russia,  naming 
Gen.  Alexeiefr  as  hia  Cadef  of  Staff. 

GcmaiwCallfld  totheBaUEBM 

TBB  Balkan  situation  now  claimed  the 
attenti<M)  of  the  German  hi|^  command  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  Paissians  was  abandoned. 
Gen.  Mackensen,  with  four  German  armie.s, 
withdrew  from  the  line  and  started  for  the 
Danube  front.  The  Gennan  line  was  reor- 
ganized into  four  army  groups:  One,  under 
Hindenberg,  occupying  a  f^ront  extending 
from  Ripra  to  the  Niemen ;  a  second,  under 
Prince  I-rf?<)pold  of  Bavaria,  from  the  Niemen 
to  Pinsk;  a  third,  under  Linsengen,  from 
Pinsk  to  Rovno,  and  a  fourth,  under  the 
Archduke  Frederick,  from  Rovno  to 
Bukowina. 

BrusilofiTs  Victory  at  Tamopol 
Under  the  Czar's  leadership,  the  morale 
of  the  Army  .seemed  to  improve  and  ammu- 
nition now  began  to  flow  to  the  armies. 
Gen.  Bruailoff,  on  September  8th,  smashed  a 
Gennan  column  near  Tamopol,  capturing 
many  guns  and  17,000  prisoners. 

Vilna  Also  Taken 

The  investment  of  Vilna  hepran  on  Sept. 
15tb,  with  the  bitterest  fighting  of  the 


whole  retreat.  Enveloped  on  three  sides 
with  it.s  path  of  e.scape  occupied  by  massed 
cavalry,  the  Army  of  Occupation  fought  its 
way  out  to  the  great  chagrin  of  Gen.  Eich- 
horn,  the  "conqueror,"  who  forthwith  occu- 
pied the  dty  on  September  18th. 

Attack  on  Riga  Fails 

A  JOINT  naval  and  land  attadc  on  Riga 
was  launched  1^  the  Germans,  but  their  at- 
tempted landing  at  Pemau  was  blocked.  The 

attempt  to  bombard  Riga  was  repulsed  by 
the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet,  the  Germans  suf- 
fering heavy  losses. 

Brest-Litovsk,  Lutsk  and  Dubna  fell  to  the 
Germans  in  quick  succession. 

Retreat  Ends  at  Last 

By  the  end  of  SeptembtM*,  the  Russians 
were  able  to  establish  a  strong  line  from  Riga 
to  Dvinsk  along  the  River  Dvina.  This  line 
was  protected  at  Riga  by  the  guns  of  the 
fleet,  and  at  Dvinsk  by  the  Petrograd  Rail- 
way. Repeated  attempts  were  made  tc 
pierce  the  new  line  at  Dvinsk,  but  without 
success  and  the  Germans  suffered  heavily  in 
each  attonpt.  The  German  advance  had 
been  finally  stopped.  Although  several 
minor  engagements  were  fought  along  the 
line  duriiipT  November,  no  battles  of  impor- 
tance resulted. 

Russians  Loae  1,300,000  Men  in  1915 

During  the  retreat,  the  Russians  lost 
1,250,000  in  prisoners  and  r,.50,000  in  dead 
and  wounded,  besides  thousands  of  field 
guns.  They  had  surrendered  100,000  square 
miles  of  territory  of  the  Germans,  including 
all  of  Poland,  but  th^  still  were  uncon- 
quered  and  their  army  was  intact. 

Outnumbered,  outgunned  and  victims  of 
base.st  treachery,  the  Russian  soldiers  had 
given  a  good  account  of  themselves.  The 
German  losses  also  approximated  1,000,000 
on  the  Eastern  front,  in  prisoners  and  cas- 
ualties during  the  year  1915. 
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Bombardment  o£  the  Dardanelles  a  Colossal  Faikue 

Callipoli  Proves  a  Charael  House  for  100,000  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Troops 
 SECTION  19-1918  


AlHcd  Amy  and  Navy,  SMyMW 

Gen.  Sir  Tan  Hamilton 

Gen.  Monroe 
Cm.  Gouraud 
Gen.  Marshall 
Gen.  r)'Ama<ie 
Maj.-Gen.  Hunter-Weston 
Maj.-Gen.  Douglas 
Lieut.-Geii.  Birawood 
Vice-A(imira1  SaelrrDle  S.  Carden 
Vicc-Admiral  Picr.sc 
Vice-A<lmiral  John  de  Robeck 


TwldBh  Amy,  SOOiOOO 

Gen.  Liman  von  Samkzs  (Gflxnuni) 

Gen.  Enver  Pasha 

Gen.  Djevad  Pasha 

Admiral  Uscdom 

Gen.  Merten.s  (German) 

Gen.  von  der  Goltz  (German) 

Gen.  vun  WanKenheUB  (Gonn) 

Gen.  Talaat  Faaha 


OF  all  the  transcendent  blunders  inci- 
dent to  the  Wdrld  War,  none  was  so 
tragic  in  its  con.sequoncos  as  that 
which  sent  100,000  heroic  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  troops  to  their  doom  on  the 
rocky  Peninsula  of  Gsllipoli  in  the  sprin^r 
of  1915. 

This  ill-fated  expedition  was  a  part  of  the 
larger  plan,  involvinj^  the  bombardment  of 
the  outer  forts,  the  passajre  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  capture  of  Constantinople  and  the 
relief  of  Russia,  whose  great  need  for  ammu- 
nition England  sought  to  supply.  The  clear- 
ing: of  the  Dardanelles,  if  successful,  WOUld 
have  enabled  Paissia.  in  her  turn,  to  supply 
the  Allies  with  millions  of  bu.«ihels  of  wheat. 

There  was  also  to  be  considered  the  polit- 
ical effect  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  not 
only  upon  Greece,  which  was  wavering  be- 
tween the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  of  Ger- 
many, but  upon  Bulgaria  and  the  Moslems 
in  India  and  Egypt  as  well. 

Powerful  Defences  of  the  Dardanelles 

The  Dardanelles,  the  historic  water  bound- 
ary separating  Europe  fktnn  Asia,  is  a  nar- 
row diisnnel  47  miles  long  and  from  one  mile 
to  four  miles  wide.  It  waters  the  Eastern 
shores  of  the  Callipoli  Peninsula,  which  are 
lined  with  perpeiidieular  cliffs.  From  Cape 
Hellas,  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  where  a 
sandy  beach  permits  the  landing  of  parties 
in  small  boate,  the  ground  rises  rapidly  to 
a  height  of  500  feet,  while  beyond  this  ridge 
rises  the  peak  of  Achi  Baba,  1,100  feet  high. 


At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Dardanelles 
.stand  tlie  Kilid  Tiahr  Plateau,  700  feet  high, 
and  northwest  of  that  is  the  Plateau  of  Sari 
Bair,  1000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  a 
dense  mass  of  ravines  and  thidcieis.  Tlie 
difficulty  of  landing  a  force  in  the  fiMe  of 
an  enemy  intrenched  on  these  heights  may 
be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  the  cliff  rose 
almost  sheer  from  the  water's  edge  to  a 
height  of  500  feet. 

With  the  aid  of  German  engineers,  tiie 
Turks  had  constructed  daborate  fortifica- 
tions commanding  both  the  Dardanelles  and 

the  Bosphorous.  equipped  with  huge  Knipp 
guns.  The  shores  were  lined  with  batteries 
for  the  launching  of  torpedoes.  The  en- 
trance of  the  straits  was  guarded  by  four 
strong  forts,  equipped  with  batteries  of  10- 
indi  guns. 

At  no  place  along  the  shore  was  there  a 
dock  or  landing  place,  and  at  only  a  few 
points  might  a  foothold  be  gained  by  any 
expedition  that  succeeded  in  effecting  a  land- 
ing.  With  heavy  cannon  plaeed  on  tfas 
heights  overlooking  these  shores,  it  seemed 
foolhardy  to  invade  the  peninsula  until  after 
the  Turki.sh  forts  had  been  silenced. 

The  Engli.sh,  therefore,  decided  to  bom- 
bard the  forts,  confident  that  their  15-inch 
naval  guns  would  stand  out  of  range  of  the 
guns  of  the  forts  and  smash  them  to  atoms. 

Constantinople  and  the  forts  along  liie 
Dardandles  were  at  this  lime  garrisoned  by 

500,000  Turks  under  command  of  a  Gemuni 
officer.  Gen.  liman  von  Sandors. 
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Blockade  of  the  Dardanelles 
As  early  as  November  3,  1914,  two  days 
before  Giest  Britain's  aetual  dedaratioii  of 
war  against  Turkey,  the  English  had  bom- 
barded the  entrance  forts  in  order' to  draw 
their  fire  and  ascertain  their  ranjre.  On 
December  13th,  Lieut.  Hnlbrook,  in  a  small 
submarine,  dove  under  five  rows  of  mines  in 
the  ehaimel  and  sank  the  battleship  Messl- 
dnyeh,  which  was  guarding  the  channel. 
British  Submarine  Dires  Under  Mfaie  Field 
Another  British  submarine,  on  the  next 
day,  also  dove  under  the  Turkish  mine  field. 


but  the  Turks  were  now  on  the  alert  and  so 
many  mines  were  exploded  around  the  Brit- 
ish vessel  that  she  had  difficulty  in  escaiiing. 
A  French  submarine,  on  January  15th,  also 
essayed  the  same  feat,  but  was  shot  to  pieoes 
by  the  Turkish  shore  batteries. 

The  English,  meanwhile,  had  established 
a  blockade  of  the  channel,  and  in  Januarj', 
French  and  English  s(inadrons  had  united  to 
form  a  strong  blockading  fleet.  The  Island 
of  Tenedos  was  seized  and  a  base  for  naval 
operations  established  at  Lemnos,  60  miles 
from  Gallipdi. 


The  First  Bombardment  Opens  with  ll'Inch  Guns 


AnRlo-French  Fleet,  14  Vessels 
Vioe-Admiral  Sackville  Garden 
Viec-Admiral  John  de  Robeek 
Rear-Adminl  Guepratte 

The  first  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of 

the  Dardanelles  was  begun  on  February 
19th,  when  a  fleet  of  ten  British  and  four 
French  warships,  under  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  Vice-Adroiral  Sackville  Garden,  with 
Rear-Admiral  Guepratte  in  command  of  the 
French  division,  arrived  at  8  a.  m.  off 
GallipolL 

Forming  in  a  semi-circle  outside  tiie  en- 
trance to  the  Dardanelles,  the  ships  opened 
fire  with  12-inch  guns  on  the  four  outer  forts. 
The  bombardment  continued  until  mid-after- 
noon, when  three  Britidi  and  three  French 
batHediips  dosed  in  upon  and  silenced  the 
land  batteries. 

Bad  wcathei-  prevented  further  bombard- 
ments until  February  25th.  when  the  outer 
foils  afjain  were  silenced.  Scottish  trawl- 
ers, detached  for  the  pui^pose  from  the  North 
Sea  Fleet,  now  sw^  the  channel  dean  of 
mines  for  a  distance  of  four  miles.  This 
enabled  thre(>  battleships  to  enter  the  channel 
and  pound  Fort  Dardanos  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  with  their  12-inch  guns,  silencing  it 
after  a  gallant  resistance.  Several  concealed 
batteries  were  put  out  of  action  at  the  same 
time. 

Forees  of  British  marines  were  now  landed 

to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  forts.  All 

the  landing  parties  were  successful  except  at 
Kum  Kale,  where  the  Britishers  were  driven 


Turkbh  Navjr 
Admiral  UiedMii 


back  to  their  boats  by  a  suporior  Turkish 

force. 

On  March  5th,  Vice-Admiral  Pierse,  with 
a  fleet  of  three  vessels,  bombarded  Smyrna, 
inflicting  much  damage  but  not  effecting  a 
landing. 

An  Anglo-Frradi  fleet  of  five  warships 

steamed  up  the  Dardanelles  on  Mardi  6th, 
and  attacked  the  Asiatic  forts  at  close  range, 
while  the  newer  battleships,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Saros,  bombarded  the  forts  on  the  Euro- 
pean side  at  long  range.  During  this  bom- 
bardment, Allied  aeroplanes  and  a  captive 
balloon  drded  around  the  forts,  directing 
the  firing. 

This  plan  pi-oving  inclTective,  the  long- 
range  bombardment  of  the  Turkish  forts  on 
the  European  side  of  the  straits  was  aban- 
doned and  the  .ships  shifted  their  fire  to  the 
forts  near  Chanak.  During  this  bombard- 
ment, the  Turks  .'^coi-ed  three  hits  again.st  the 
newest  British  battleship,  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

Resuming  the  attack  on  the  next  day,  four 

French  battleships  steamed  up  the  strait  and 
again  bombarded  Fort  Dardanos,  while  two 
British  ships  in  the  rear  hammered  the  forts 
along  the  narrows.  The  guns  of  the  Queen 
Elisabeth  especially  spread  havoc  among  the 
garrisons  of  the  Turkish  forts,  one  of  tiie 
shrapnel  shells,  containing  12,000  bullets, 
killing  250  Turkish  soldiera. 
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The  force  of  the  hig-h  explosive  shells  was 
shown  when,  as  they  struck  the  Turkish 
works  and  exploded,  tons  of  earth  and  conent 
were  thrown  hundreds  of  feet  in  air.  The 

poisonous  gasses  emitted  by  these  shells  com- 
pelled the  Turks  to  withdraw  temporarily 
from  their  forts,  giving  the  impression  that 
the  forts  had  been  permanently  silenced; 
hoioe  tiie  frequoit  "silencing"  of  Dardanos. 
The  EzpedHioiuuT  Fovoea  AssemUe 
For  several  days  there  was  a  lull  at  the 
Dardanelles,  while  an  Allied  War  Conference 
was  in  progress  at  the  Island  of  Lemnos.  At 
this  conference,  Vice-Admiral  Sackville  Car- 
den  was  relieved  of  his  command  of  the  Allied 
fleet,  and  Vice-Admiral  John  de  Robeck 
named  to  succeed  him.  Meantime,  the  Allies 
had  been  concent radng  their  Expeditionary 
Force  for  a  landing  at  r;a!lipoli.  An  English 
army,  120,-0(»0  strong,  mostly  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders,  had  arrived  at  Lemnos, 
while  a  lesser  French  force  had  been  assem- 
bled at  Bizerts  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  Gen.  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton  was  in  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  and  Gen.  d'Amade  in  command 
of  the  French  Territorials. 

The  First  Blunder 

At  the  Conference  held  in  Lemnos,  it  was 
proposed  to  launch  a  land  attack  upon  the 
Gallipoli  defences  immediately.  To  this  pro- 
posal Gen.  Ian  Hamilton  dfitnurred  on  the 
ground  that  the  British  transports  recently 
arrived  at  Lemnos,  had  been  loaded  in  such 
a  slii).sli()d  manner  that  the  materials  abso- 
lutely necessiiry  for  the  protection  of  the 
troops  upon  their  landing  at  Gallipoli  were 
buried  in  the  ships'  holds  under  a  weifl^t  of 
tents,  hut  parts,  cooking  utensils,  etc. 

He  represented  that  the  slightest  delay 
in  landing  the  troops  and  providing  them 
with  materials  of  denfense  would  entail  terri- 
ble losses,  if  it  did  not  prove  absolutely  fataL 
Dedaring  that  he  could  not  embark  with  a 
transport  fleet  in  such  condition.  Gen.  Ham- 
ilton urged  thai  the  whole  fleet  retnrn  to 
Eg>'pt,  and  be  reloaded.  The  suggestion  was 
adopted. 

Three  Battleships  Sunk  by  Turkish  Mines 
Now  oceorred  the  seeond  blunder  of  ftns 
ill-fated  campaign.   Instead  of  waiting  for 
the  expeditionary  forces,  as  agreed  upon,  Ad- 


mi  ral  de  Robeck  rashly  decided  to  make  a 
run  past  the  whole  line  of  powerful  Tnrlddi 
forts  guarding  the  Narrows,  ten  milea  tnm 

the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  where  ttie 

stream  is  less  than  a  mile  wide. 

He  hoped  to  silence  all  the  forts  without 
injury  to  his  fleet  and  win  a  brilliant  victory. 
On  March  IMi,  Admiral  de  Rebeck's  two 
squadrons  of  ten  battleships  advanced  up 
the  straits  toward  the  Narrows  and  engaged 
the  forts  of  Chanak.  Under  the  combine^! 
fire  of  these  naval  guns,  the  forts  ceased 
firing,  but  not  until  all  the  battleship.s  had 
been  crippled  by  the  fire  of  the  forts. 

A  third  squadron  of  six  British  batUeahips 
then  advanced  up  the  Strait  to  relieve  the 
disabled  French  squadron.  Waiting  until 
the  nai  row  waterway  was  filled  with  ships, 
the  Turks  released  a  number  of  floating 
mines  whidi  were  carried  down  wiHi  the 
cunrent. 

The  Bouvet  struck  <me  of  these  floating 

mines,  and  was  blown  up,  sinking  in  three 
minutes  and  carrying  all  her  crew  to  the 
bottom.  Two  hours  later,  tlie  Irresistible 
and  Ocean  also  struck  floating  mines  and 
sank,  but  their  crews  were  saved.  The  In- 
flexible was  damaged  by  a  shell  and  had  to 
be  beached  at  Tenedos.  Several  of  her  offi- 
cers and  crew  were  killed.  The  Gaulois  also 
was  damaged  by  shell  fire  and  a  huge  rent 
torn  in  her  bows. 

With  the  approach  of  darkness,  the  invad- 
ing ships  slipped  out  of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
attack  on  the  Narrows  had  failed,  with  the 
loss  of  three  battleships  and  2,000  men. 
Four  other  ships  were  so  badly  damaged  that 
it  was  necessary  to  dock  them. 

Turkish  Ammunition  Almost  Exhausted 

It  is  now  known  that  the  Turkish  forts 
were  so  .short  of  ammunition  that  they  could 
not  possibly  have  held  out  two  days  longer 
if  tile  Allies  had  continued  their  bombard- 
ment. United  States  Ambassador  Morgen- 
thau,  in  his  book  of  reminiscences,  recalls 
that  on  the  evening  of  March  18th,  the  Ana- 
dolu  ITaniidieh  Battery,  the  mo.st  powerful 
of  the  Turkish  defences  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
had  in  reserve  only  17  armour-piercing 
shells,  while  Fort  Kilid  Bahr,  on  the  Euro- 
pean side,  had  only  ten  ahdla  vemainlBg. 
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Naval  experts  agrreo  that  if  these  two  forts  have  reached  Constantiiioplo  and  thus  have 
had  fallen,  the  Allied  fleets  might  easily    changed  the  whole  lace  of  the  War. 


The  Allied  Armies  I 

Allied  Forces.  128,000 
Gf-n.  Hamilton,  Commander 
British,  63,000 
Russian,  47.000 
French,  18,000 
Cavalry,  36,000 

THB  Expeditionary  Force,  numbering  at 
the  outset  63,000  British,  47,000  Rosaiaii  and 
18,000  Frendi  troops,  besides  86,000  horses, 
with  Gen.  Ian  Hamilton  in  supreme  com- 
mand, arrived  off  Gallipoli  in  five  divisions 
on  April  23d. 

In  all  the  history  of  warfare  there  is  noth- 
ing to  compaie  with  the  difficuities  attending 
their  landing  at  Gallipoli.  There  were  no 
harbors,  wharves  or  docks  at  which  to  land. 
The  troops  were  compelled  to  debark  in 
small  boats  and  wade  a  hundred  or  more  feet 
in  water  before  setting  foot  on  the  low 
beadles. 

Three  main  landings  were  made ;  the  29th 
Division  of  British  Regulars  disembarked 

near  Sedd-el-Bahr  at  the  point  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  its  landing-  was  protected  by  the 
warships  in  the  Gulf  of  Saros;  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  troops  disembarked  north 
of  Gaba  Tepe;  while  a  naval  division  made 
a  demonstration  further  north. 

The  Turks,  in  antir  ipation  of  the  invasion, 
had  stronpi:hened  their  defences.  Elaborate 
systems  of  trenches  and  redoubts  had  been 
constructed  In  front  of  the  heights  from  end 
to  end  of  the  peninsula.  The  beaches  had 
been  lined  with  rows  of  barbed  wire,  some 
of  them  extendins:  into  the  sea.  The  shores 
had  been  planted  with  mines,  electrically 
operated,  to  blow  the  invaders  into  frag- 
ments. Concealed  pits,  machine-gun  nests 
and  oUier  traps  were  prepared  along  the 
front. 

On  the  rocky  uplands,  risinpr  in  successive 
ridges  above  the  Ijeaches,  batteries  of  howitz- 
ers and  cannon  were  solidly  emplaced,  and 
prepared  to  beldi  forth  their  infernos  of 
shell,  lyddite  and  shrapnel. 

Pba  of  Asnnlt  at  GalUpdH 

Thb  general  idea  of  the  Gallipoli  campaign 
was  the  capture  of  Constantinople  1:^  an 


ark  at  Gallipoli 

Turkish  Line  Troops,  250,000 
Gen.  Uman  von  Sanders,  Commander 


army  marching  through  the  peninsula  and 
reducing  the  forts  along  the  Dardanelles 

shore  by  successive  rear  attacks. 

The  fn-st  ohjective  of  (he  army  was  the 
heights  overl(X)king  the  Narrows,  possession 
of  which  would  enable  the  Allied  artillery 
to  sweep  the  Turkish  fortresses  on  both 
shores. 

These  forts  had  been  assaulted  in  vain  by 

the  Allied  battleships;  evidently  they  must 
be  taken,  if  at  all,  by  attack  fiom  the  rear. 
This  would  necessitate  landing  the  army  on 
the  west  shores  of  the  peninsula,  washed  by 
the  waters  of  the  JEgean  Sea. 

But  first  it  would  be  necessary  to  capture 

the  two  dominating  heights  on  the  .^gean 

shore— that  of  Achi  Baba  6,000  feet  hirdi, 
near  the  tip  of  the  peninsula  and  overlook- 
ing the  village  of  Sedd-el-Eahr ;  and  Sari 
Bahr,  1,000  feet  high,  eight  miles  to  the 
northward,  overlooking  Gaba  Tepe  and 
Anzac  Cove.  By  taking  Adii  Baba  and 
isolating  Sari  Bahr,  the  army  would  have  a 
clear  road  through  the  low  country  to  Kilid 
Bahr  and  the  objective  forts. 

It  was  a  part  of  Gen.  Hamilton's  plan  to 
launch  a  surprise  attack  upon  Achi  Baba 
and  to  deceive  the  Turks  as  to  his  intentions 
by  effecting  a  landing  at  separated  points. 

Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  that  the  29th 
English  Division.  compns(>'l  largely  of  reg- 
ular Scottish  troops,  led  by  Major-General 
Weston,  should  land  on  five  adjacent  beaches 
at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  thai  push  forward 
to  the  village  of  Krithia  and  assault  the 
Heights  of  Achi  Baba  fr<ini  ih<>  northwest. 

Simultaneously,  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  troops  were  to  land  at  Gaba  Tepe, 
12  miles  up  the  coast,  taking  pos.ses.sion  of 
the  road  to  Maidos,  which  runs  between  Sari 
Bahr  and  the  heights  of  Kilid  Bahr,  and  at- 
tack the  hdii^ts  from  the  rear. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  F'rench  forces,  un- 
der General  D'Amade  were  to  make  a  diver- 
sion at  Kum  Kale  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
straits  while  a  aquadron  of  battlediips 
was  making  a  diversion  fartiier  up  the  Gulf 
of  Saros,  these  two  last  operations  being  in 
the  nature  of  feints,  intended  to  disconcert 
the  Turks. 

The  Battle  of  Gaba  Tepe 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
April  25th,  transports  carrying  36,000 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  troops  appeared 
five  miles  off  the  coast  at  Gaba  Tepe,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  destroyers.  Landing 
boats  were  at  once  lowered  in  the  darkness 
and  towed  to  shore  in  fleets  of  five  by  steam 
pinnaces. 

By  a  fortunate  error  the  boats  liad  been 
towed  a  mile  above  the  selected  point  <^  dis^ 
embarkation  to  a  point  steeply  overhung  by 

cliffs.  Had  they  landed  on  the  lower  beach» 
as  origrinally  planned,  they  would  have  been 
subjected  to  the  enfiladinjr  fire  c»f  the  Turks, 

The  beach  on  which  the  actual  landing  was 
effected  is  a  strip  of  sand,  forty  feet  in  widtii 
and  8,000  feet  in  length,  bounded  on  the 
norfli  and  south  by  small  promontories.  At 
its  southern  oxtrcmity.  a  doop  ra\nno,  lined 
\Wth  scrub,  runs  inland,  while  near  the  north- 
em  end  of  the  beach  a  small  but  steep  gully 
runs  up  into  the  hills  at  right  angles  to  the 
shore.  The  mountain  spur  which  forms  the 
noitiiwestem  side  of  the  ravine  falls  almost 
sheer  excepting  at  the  southern  limit  of  the 
beach,  where  gentler  slopes  ;rive  access  to 
the  mouth  of  the  ravine  beyond. 

As  the  first  fleet  of  landing  boats  reached 
the  shallow  water  in  front  of  the  cliffs  of 
Gaba  Tepe,  the  Turkish  lookouts  jrave  the 
alarm  and  searchli{]:hts  at  once  illumined  the 
scene.  Leaping-  from  their  boats,  the  gallant 
"Anzacs"  waded  through  the  shoal  water  to 
shore,  amidst  a  tempest  of  bullets  from  the 
cliffs  above. 

The  Third  Australian  Brigade,  led  by  Col. 
Sinclair  MacLagan,  was  first  to  reach  land. 
Without  hesitation,  they  charged  the  Turkish 
trenches  on  the  beach,  bayoneting  the  de- 
fenders, and  advancing  up  the  sides  of  the 
precipitous  cliffs  tiiat  rise  100  feet  in  air. 

Hdf  way  up  the  diff,  ihe  Turks  were 


intrenched  in  a  strong  position,  but  in 
15  minutes  they  were  swept  out  of  their 
trenches.  The  plucky  Australians  then  scaled 
the  diff  and  moved  inland  along  the  Maidos 

Road. 

By  this  time,  some  4,000  troops  had  landed 
on  the  narrow  beach  to  the  south,  through  a 
hurricane  of  bullets  fired  from  the  Turkish 
madiine-gun  batteries  on  the  summit  of  the 
diff.  The  landing  boats,  too,  found  them- 
selves  in  difficulty.  Three  of  the  towing 
ropes  had  been  cut  by  the  Tui  kish  shell-fire 
and  the  boats  drifted  helplessly  under  the 
withering  fire  of  the  Turkish  gunners. 

Worse  still,  the  Turks  had  drawn  their 
heavy  howitsers  to  tide  scene,  and,  with  por> 
feet  aim,  were  hurling  heavy  shells  at  the 
Allied  fleet,  compelling  its  withdrawal.  Un- 
supported by  artillery,  the  brave  Australians 
were  now  in  dreadful  plight. 

As  the  landing  troops  continued  to  sfdash 
through  the  surf  on  their  way  to  the  shorei 
the  Turkish  guns  enfiladed  the  beach  with  a 
succession  of  shrapnel,  machine-gun  and 
rifle  fire  that  took  its  toll  in  thousands.  To 
assault  the  heights  against  such  odds  was 
beyond  human  strength. 

By  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  some  2.5,000 
Turkish  troops  had  1>eeti  rushed  to  Gaba  Tepe 
and  about  the  same  number  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  troops  were  assembled  on 
the  narrow  beach.  General  Birdwood  de- 
cided no  further  advance  should  be  made.  As 
a  measure  of  protection,  he  began  to  con- 
tract his  line. 

No  sooiu  r  was  this  operation  begun  than 
the  Turks  launched  a  counter  offensive,  ad- 
vancing in  mass  formation  against  tiie 
Australians,  but  they  were  driven  back. 

Just  before  daylight,  the  Turks  massed  for 
a  final  attempt  1<>  pu.sh  the  invaders  back  into 
the  sea.  The  brunt  of  the  assault  was  borne 
by  the  Third  Australian  Brigade,  which  had 
been  the  first  to  land.  Aided  by  machine 
guns,  which  had  just  been  brought  aslinio, 
the  Australians  managed  to  stop  the  Turkish 
advance,  though  their  losses  were  frightful. 

Finally,  when  evening  fell,  both  sides 
rested  from  sheer  exhaustion.  The  advanced 
line  of  Australian  troops  now  hdd  a  precs- 
rious  footing  on  the  ridges  overlooking  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Saros. 
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Battle  of  Sedd-el-Bahr  a  Sluglilar 

The  main  British  expedition,  meantime, 
was  debarking  at  five  points  alonp  the  tip 
of  the  peninsula  near  the  village  of  Krithia. 

At  5  o'clock  that  Sunday  morning,  the 
Scottish  Borderers  and  a  battalion  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Division  under  Lieut.-Co].  Koe, 
landed  on  a  narrow  strip  of  beach,  after- 
wards scaling  the  20()-foot  cliffs  without  op- 
position. Having  gained  the  heights,  how- 
ever, they  were  attacked  furiously  by  a  large 
Turkish  force ;  but  resisted  bravely.  All  day 
and  into  the  next  night,  they  sustained  the 
murderous  fire. 

At  7  o'clock  Monday  morning,  after  half 
the  force  had  been  killed,  and  when  their 
food,  water  and  ammunition  were  exhausted, 
the  remaining  British  troops  escaped  to 
their  boats,  proteeted  by  a  screen  of  fire  teem 
British  warshiiis. 

The  87th  Brigade,  under  Brigadier-Gen. 
Marshall,  landed  midway  between  Tekke 
Burna  and  Hellas  Burna  in  a  wide  bay  lead- 
ing to  a  gully,  flanked  on  one  side  by  steep 
hills  and  on  the  other  side  by  steep  diffis. 

The  Turks  occupied  an  almost  impregnable 
traidi  position  on  the  hdghts.  Every  inch 
of  the  ground  on  the  beach  below  had  been 
prepared  against  attack,  with  sea  and  land 
mines,  wire  entanglements  and  pits. 

After  a  preliminary  bombardment  by  the 
supporting  warships,  the  First  Battalion,  in 
82  cutters  towed  by  ei^t  launches,  ap- 
proached the  shore.  As  they  leaped  into  the 
shallow  water,  the  Turks  opened  fire  upon 
them,  cutting  down  the  first  line  of  the  bat- 
talion to  a  man. 

The  Second  Battalion,  nevertheless,  ad- 
vanced without  faltering  and  endeavored  to 
cot  the  wire  oitanglements  on  tiie  beach. 
They,  too,  were  swept  away  by  the  Turkish 
fire,  (inly  a  remnant  of  the  battalion  break- 
ing through  the  wire  to  the  shelter  of  the 
bush -<'ove red  slopes. 

At  this  moment,  the  88th  Brigade,  under 
Brigadier-Gen.  Hare,  landed  just  bdow  at 
Gape  Hellas,  and  stormed  the  cliffs,  expelling 
flie  Turki.sh  gunners  from  their  trenches 

with  their  bayonets.  Presently  the  Turkish 
fire  ceased,  and  the  survivors  of  the  Bat- 


talion were  enabled  to  reform  and  advance 
upon  HUl  114. 

Reinforcements  were  landed  at  9  o'clock  at 
Cape  Tekke,  the  heists  above  being  then 
in  possession  of  the  British.  Three  lines  of 
Turkish  trenches  were  carried.  Preceded 
by  an  intense  naval  bombardment,  the  Brit- 
ish now  took  Hill  138  by  assault,  the  Turks 
resisting  stubbornly. 

Further  down  the  coast,  near  the  village 

of  Sedd-el-Bahr,  a  landing  in  large  force  was 
attempted  on  a  narrow  strip  of  beach  swept 
by  the  cross-fire  of  the  Turks,  who  were 
concealed  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  village. 
Banriers  of  barbed  wire  emplacements  had 
been  stretched,  one  line  along  the  beadi, 
another  half  way  up  the  slope  of  the  high 
hill.  Behind  this  barrier  were  the  Turkish 
trenches,  and  fai  ther  back  there  were  many 
places  of  concealment. 

At  this  juncture,  a  huge  transport,  carry- 
ing 2,000  men,  swung  in  along  shore.  Trans- 
ferring to  colliers,  the  newly  arrived  troops 
headed  for  the  beach.  Before  they  could 
land,  however,  the  Turks  concentrated  their 
fire  upon  the  foremost  boats,  killing  half  the 
occupants.  The  transport  itself  was  now 
beached  and  the  troops  were  transferred  to 
lighters. 

As  these  boats  headed  for  the  shore,  a 

storm  of  shrapnel  burst  over  them,  and  so 
many  of  the  men  were  killed  that  the  attempt 
to  land  the  1,000  remaining  troops  on  the 
transport  was  postponed  till  evening.  This 
thpe  it  was  succes^tal.  Some  small  parties 
were  also  landed  at  other  points  along  the 
shore.  In  all,  1,500  British  soldiers  were 
brought  ashore  and  found  protection  behind 
the  escapement  near  the  water's  edge. 

F^!ciicli  Ittidinflr  at  Kum  Kale 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  8,000 

French  troops  had  landed  at  Kum  Kale,  and 
after  storming  the  ruined  castle,  advanced 
toward  the  village  of  Yeni  Shehr.  So  vigor- 
ous was  the  Turkish  resistance,  that  the 
French  were  barely  able  to  intrench.  All 
through  the  night  the  battle  continued.  In 
the  morning,  having  lost  nearly  1,000  men, 
the  French  re-embarked  under  tiie  protection 
of  fire  of  warships. 
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Battle  of  Anzac  Cove 

Only  two  of  the  seven  landings  attempted 
had  been  successful, — those  at  Beach  X  and 
Beach  W.  Two  oHiers  had  hem  d^nitely 
abandoned.  On  the  cliffs  above  Gaba  Tepe» 
the  Australians  were  bravely  resisting  the 
efforts  of  the  Turks  to  drive  them  into  the 
sea. 

The  cove  in  which  they  had  landed  they 
named  "Anzac  Cove/'  the  word  Anzac  being 
formed  from  the  initial  I^teis  of  the  official 
name  of  the  colonial  expedition,^ — Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Amiy  Corps.  Their  losses 
had  been  very  heavy,  but  withal  they  were 
cheerful. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Ainril  28tfa,  the 
Anzacs  hauled  their  heavy  field  guns  up  the 
slope  of  the  cliffs  to  the  summit.  Here  they 
gave  battle  to  the  Turks,  all  day,  but  with- 
out gaining  ground.  Though  wholly  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  landing  parties  and  out- 
numbered, they  managed  to  hold  tiieir  own 
against  the  Tiwks* 

Fir»t  Battle  of  Krithia 

Some  1,.^>00  men,  meanwhile,  had  been 
landed  on  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  near  Scdd- 
el-Bahr,  and  on  the  26th,  following  a  heavy 
bombardment,  they  cleared  the  village, 
stormed  tiie  castle  and  took  Hill  141,  though 
at  a  high  cost  in  men. 

By  morning  of  the  27th,  several  beaches 
were  in  possession  of  the  Dritish  and  the 
French.  Gen  Ian  Hamilton  united  these 
forces  for  an  assault  upon  ^e  village  -of 
Krithia,  from  which  point  they  intended 
advancing  upon  Achi  Baba  Heights.  The 
men  were  exhausted  and  the  few  gims  land- 
ed afforded  them  but  inadequate  artillery 
support.  Ammunition  was  short  and  the 
wa^  supply  was  nil. 

Advancing  toward  Krithia  in  two  columns, 
the  Allies  were  stopped  when  within  a  mile 
of  the  villajre.  and  driven  back  by  superior 
Turkish  forces.  Only  by  hastily  intrenching 
were  the  Allies  able  to  hold  their  position. 

During  the  ensuing  two  days,  tiie  Anzacs 
were  reinforced  by  six  Motor  Maxim  Corps, 
who  held  the  trenches  while  the  Anzacs 
reorganized  h.-hind  the  line.  Fresh  rein- 
forcements followed  with  heavy  artillery. 


2S,000  British  Fall  in  Three  Days 

Late  on  the  night  of  May  1st,  the  Turks, 
creeping  up  on  Uieir  hands  and  knees,  Iciaped 
into  tile  trenches  of  tiie  86th  Brigade  and 
bayoneted  the  defenders,  but  were  unable  to 

press  the  advantage.  Similar  raids  were 
made  all  along  the  line,  but  most  of  them 
were  repelled. 

At  daylight  on  May  2d,  tlie  Allied  troops 
went  over  the  top  in  a  counterattack,  but 
being  stopped  by  machine  guns  and  barbed 
wire  barriers,  they  retired  to  their  trenches. 
The  Turks  countered  during  the  next  three 
days  with  such  terrible  effect  that  the  Brit- 
ish alone  lost  25,000  men,  killed,  wounded 
or  sick. 

Second  Battle  of  Krithia 

The  Lancashire  Fusilier  Brigade  arrived 
from  Egypt  on  May  6th,  and  a  fresh  assault 
was  made  against  the  village  of  Krithia  and 

the  Heights  of  Achi  Baba  the  next  day. 
Though  the  Allies  made  advances  of  lialf  a 
mile,  in  the  end  they  were  obliged  to  stop 
and  intrench,  so  stubborn  was  the  Turkish 
renstance. 

The  French  Senegalese  troops  especially 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  battle,  fall- 
ing like  leaves  in  a  jralo  as,  again  and  again, 
they  charged  tlie  Turkish  trenches  and  ma- 
chine-gun batteries. 

On  May  7tii,  the  Allied  warships  united  in 
a  tremendous  bombardment  of  the  ground 
round  about  Krithia,  but  the  shells  failed  to 
exterminate  the  enemy.  Some  hours  later, 
when  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  advanced 
across  the  open  fields  toward  Krithia,  they 
melted  before  the  destructive  fire  of  tiie 
Turks. 

Leaming  that  heavy  Turkish  reinforce- 
ments were  on  the  way,  the  British  troops 
on  May  8th  made  a  last  desperate  attempt 
to  carry  Krithia  by  bayonet  assault  Some 
units  of  the  advance  actually  readied  the 
Turkish  line,  but  the  assault  in  general 
proved  a  costiy  failure. 

Anzacs  Bombarded  for  Five  Days 

Meanwhile,  the  Australians,  at  Anac 

Cove,  were  being  drenched  with  shrapnd. 
The  Turks,  aware  that  the  Australian  po.si- 
tion  had  been  weakened  by  the  withdrawal 
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of  two  brigades  to  assist  in  tho  assault  on 
Khthia,  launched  a  vigorous  otlensive. 

Beginninir  on  May  6th,  and  continuing  Ave 
days,  the  poaticm  of  the  Anzacs  on  the  top 
of  the  clilfs,  along  a  front  of  half  a  mile, 
was  bombarded  at  the  rate  of  1,000  shells 
an  hour.  The  Turks,  though  unable  to  expel 
the  Anzacs  from  the  summit,  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  preventing  any  reinforcements 
being  sent  to  the  BritiBh  line.  Here,  too, 
a  dreadful  toll  of  death  was  taken. 

Serand  Battle  of  Amac 

The  Allies  received  strong  reinforoements 
in  the  following  wedc,  and  General  d'Amade 

was  succeeded  as  commander  of  tho  French 
forces  by  General  Gouraud,  the  "Lion  of  the 
Argonne." 

The  Turks,  also  reinforced,  with  a  corps 
of  30,000  men,  launched  a  powerful  attack 

on  the  Anzacs  at  midniprht,  May  18th.  Pi-o- 
ceded  by  a  bombardment  of  the  Austi-alian 
trenches,  the  Turks  advanced  in  close  for- 
mation, and  were  met  by  a  scorching  fire 
from  tihe  Ansae  line. 

For  six  hours  the  battle  continued,  the 
Turks  being  mowed  down  by  thousands. 
Hundreds  of  Turks  were  caught  in  the 
barbed  wire  entanglements;  scores  of  others, 
upon  reaching  the  Anzac  parapet,  were  bay- 
oneted. At  length  the  Turks  withdrew, 
after  a  truce  had  been  called  to  give  than 
flie  opportunity  to  bury  their  dead. 

Another  Slaughter  at  Krithia 

Thk  British  and  French  troops  spent  the 
next  two  weeks  in  extensive  mining  and 
sapping  operations,  preliminary  to  a  new 
assault  upon  the  Turkish  line  along  the 
Krithia  ^nt.  On  June  4tJi,  at  noon,  the 
mines  were  exploded  and  24,000  British  and 
French  troops  advanced  a  few  hundred  yards 
upon  a  front  of  four  miles. 

Unfortunately,  a  gap  existed  in  the  Allied 
line  between  the  French  and  English  forces. 
The  Turks  pierced  this  gap  and  enfiladed  the 
exposed  wings  of  both  the  Allied  armies, 
wiping  out  an  entire  British  battalion  and 
driving  the  French  back  with  much 
slaughter. 

French  Storm  the  Turkish  Trenches 
The  French  left  wing,  led  by  General  (iou- 
land,  stormed  two  lines  of  Turkish  trenches 


on  June  21st,  capturing  the  '^Haricot" 
redoubt,  which  had  twice  changed  hands. 
The  French  right  wing,  at  a  cost  of  2,500 
men,  took  the  trenches  above  Kereves  Dere 
in  a  gallant  assault.  Gen.  Gouraud  lost  an 
arm  in  this  battle  and  was  superseded  by 
General  Baillaud. 

The  Battle  of  the  Gully  Ravine 
While  a  British  warship  shelled  the  Turk- 
ish position,  a  strong  force  of  British  in- 
fantry rushed  and  held  five  lines  of  Turkish 
trenches  along  the  coast  at  the  Gully  Ravine. 

Further  up  the  coast,  Enver  Pasha  led 
the  Turks  in  two  unsuccessful  attempts  upon 
Australian  position  at  Anzac  Cove  on 
June  29th. 

The  Turks,  on  July  4th,  attacked  the 
whole  Allied  line,  at  one  time  penetrating 

the  British  front,  but  they  were  finally  driven 
back.  Kifrht  days  later,  the  British  advanced 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  Achi 
Baba,  carrying  a  few  yards  of  the  Turkish 
line  along  a  50-mile  front,  but  the  Heij^ts 
of  Achi  Baba  still  defied  them. 

The  Heavy  Ton  of  Death 

The  British  losses,  by  the  end  of  July, 
were  50,000  in  dead  and  wounded  and  as 
many  more  dismbled  by  sickness.  Of  the 
original  six  divisions  sent  to  Gallipoli,  fully 
half  were  destroyed  and  a  quarter  more  re- 
moved by  illnesses.  Several  more  divisions, 
aggregating  150,000  men,  had  been  brought 
to  the  scene  of  slaughter.  The  French 
losses  wei  e  about  half  as  heavy  as  the  British 
casualties. 

Three  More  British  Battleships  Sunk 
The  German  submarines  and  Turkish  tor- 
pedo boats,  meantime,  had  hem  active  in 

Turkish  waters.  On  May  12th,  the  British 
battleship  Goliath,  while  operating  just  in- 
side the  Strait,  was  sunk  by  a  Turkish  tor- 
pedo boat.  On  May  26th,  the  battleship 
Triumph,  while  supporting  the  Australians 
near  Anzac  Cove,  was  sunk  by  a  German 
submarine.  The  entire  fleet  then  withdrew, 
and  it  became  apparent  to  all  military  ob- 
.sorvcrs  that  the  Gallipoli  venture  was 
doomed  to  failure. 

The  Final  Battle  of  Suvla  Bay 
Early  in  August,  while  the  Turks  were 
celebrating  the  feast  of  Ramadan,  the  Allies 
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made  a  final  supreme  efTort  to  bond  back  the 
Turkish  line.  Fifty  thousiind  fresh  troops 
from  England  had  arrived  at  Gallipoli — 
young  lads  who  had  never  yefc  faced  a  battie 
line — and  were  landed  at  Suvla  Bay,  five 
miles  north  of  Anzac  Cove.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  Indian  Gurkhas.  This  landing 
place  had  the  advantage  of  much  open  coun- 
try stretching  back  from  the  beach  on  which 
to  omduet  maneuvers. 

It  was  planned  that  these  Ironjis.  upon 
landing,  should  push  forwaid  to  the 
Anafarta  Hills,  which  rise  (iOO  feet  high, 
dominating  the  surrounding  country.  At 
fbe  same  time,  the  Australian  troops  at 
Anzac  Cove  were  to  assault  the  Heights  of 
Sari  Bahr,  from  whoso  crost  thousands  of 
Turkish  machine  guns  looked  dowi. 

Greeks  Take  Part  in  the  Fight 

While  those  two  movements  were  in  prog- 
ress, the  Greek  Legion  and  the  Cretian  Vol- 
unteers were  being  transpoi*ted  in  troop- 
ships to  Karachali,  on  the  European  main- 
land, where  a  dononstration  was  to  be  made 
to  prevent  any  reinforcements  being  Beat  to 
the  other  battlefields.  Finally,  a  new  ofTen- 
sive  was  to  be  launched  at  Krithia  to  hold 
all  the  Turkish  troops  at  that  point  and  pre- 
vent their  bdng  sUfted  to  Sui  Bahr  and 
the  Anafarta  Hills. 

Australians  Scale  Sari  Bilir  On  One  Side 

On  August  7th,  th^  Australian  troops 
moved  out  from  Anzac  Cove  in  two  columns 

to  attack  the  Heights  of  Sari  Bahr.  The 
i-ight  wing  advanced  in  threi'  lines  fo  storm 
the  Lone  Pino  Plateau.  The  first  line  was 
totally  annihilated.  The  second  line  shared 
a  similar  fate,  only  a  few  survivors  reach- 
ing the  trenches,  and  they  were  either  bay- 
oneted or  captured.  The  third  line  was 
called  back  in  time  to  save  it  from  similar 
destruction. 

On  the  next  day,  however,  an  assault  upon 
the  same  position  was  successful,  the  Aus- 
tralians capturing  and  holding  the  Turkish 
trenches. 

The  left  wing  of  the  Australian  Army. 
600  strong,  advanced  in  three  columns  to- 
ward the  opposite  slopes  of  Sari  Bahr.  On 
the  evening  of  August  Gth,  mie  column  of 
Australians  moving  toward  Koja  Chemen, 


barely  escaped  capture  and  retreated  to  the 
base  at  Asman  Dere. 

A  column  of  New  Zealanders,  weighted 
down  with  full  kits,  food  and  watw,  scaled 
the  steep  sides  of  Rhododendron  Ridge, 
swept  the  Turks  from  the  crest,  and  charged 
up  the  southwestern  slope  of  the  main  j^eak 
of  Sari  Bahr.  Here  they  intrenched,  re- 
pelling repeated  charges  of  the  Turkish  in- 
fantry. Theoolunm  of  Indian  troope  also 
gained  ground  in  the  vidnilgr  of  Hill  2. 

Fatal  Delay  of  British  Troops 

At  daybreak,  on  August  9tli,  the  Allied 
troops  made  their  final  supreme  assault  on 
the  Heights  of  Sari  Bahr.  First,  the  Allied 
warships  in  the  bay  opened  a  furious  bom- 
bardment of  the  Turkish  trenches.  Then, 
with  a  yell  that  echoed  for  miles,  the  British 
troops  spraiig  from  their  trenches  and 
charged  up  the  steep  slopes. 

The  Indian  troops,  with  the  Gurkhas  in 
the  foref ront»  scaled  the  heii^ts  in  a  twink- 
ling. At  once,  the  Turks  eraicentrated  their 
gunfire  upon  them  and  upon  the  New  Zea- 
landers who  were  supporting  them  on  the 
left.  This  was  followed  by  a  furious  Turk- 
ish charge  which  drove  the  Indians  and 
New  Zealanders  down  the  mountain  sides. 

The  English  and  Indian  troops,  operating 
from  Suvla  Bay,  meanwhile,  had  advanced 
on  the  Hank  of  Sari  Bahr.  The  Irish  troops 
stormed  and  captured  Chocolate  Hill  on  the 
night  of  August  8th,  but  failed  to  make  con- 
nections with  the  Australians  who  were 
being  pressed  on  the  opposite  slopes. 

Three  days  pa.s.sed"  before  the  Suvla  Bay 
forces  succeeded  in  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  Australians.  The  delay  was  fatal,  for 
the  Turics  had  rallied  in  great  force  and 
driven  back  the  Australians  from  all  the 
positions  they  had  gained  on  Sari  Bahr. 
Had  tho  Suvla  P.ay  troops  been  moved  more 
quickly,  the  Turkish  stronghold  might  have 
been  taken  and  the  way  opened  to  the  forts 
on  the  Dardanelles. 

On  August  1.5th,  the  same  Irish  troops 
that  had  taken  Chocolate  Hill  succeeded  in 
rushing  Dublin  Hill  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
with  the  Turks.  On  August  21st,  the  Aus- 
tralians drove  the  Turkish  defenders  from 
the  crest  of  Hill  60. 
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The  Turks  had  hurriedly  fortified  all  the 
other  hills  surroundinj^'  San  Bahr,  and  all 
ettorts  to  take  them  by  assault  proved 
abortive. 

Allies  Evacuate  Gallipoli 

The  Allied  commanders,  now  convinced 
the  Gallipoli  campaign  was  a  failure,  with- 
drew their  troops  from  Anzae  Cove  and 
Suvla  Bay,  leadinsr  a  small  force  of  British 

and  French  troops  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula 
to  face  the  brunt  of  the  Turkish  assaults. 

It  was  fortunate  for  these  troops  that  the 
rainy  season  had  now  set  in,  rendering  it 
difficult  for  the  movement  of  Turkish  guns 
and  armies.  The  Turks  contented  them- 
selves for  weeks  with  shelling  the  Allied 
line  near  Krithia  at  inter\'als,  while  they  in 
turn,  faced  a  \ij)forous  bombardment  from 
the  British  warships  off  the  coast. 

Gen.  Hamilton  Deposed 

Following  the  failure  of  the  Gallipoli 
campaign,  on  Oct.  28th,  Gen.  Ian  Hamilton 


w^as  succeeded  in  supreme  command  of  the 
Expeditionary  Forces  by  Gen.  Sir  Charles 
Monroe,  llpon  his  recommendation,  it  was 
decided  to  evacuate  the  peninsula,  and  Mon- 
day, December  19th,  was  the  day  set  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops. 

I'ndor  the  j)rotecti()n  of  a  stronjr  fleet  of 
warships,  the  troops  at  Sulva  Bay  and  Anzac 
Cove  were  safely  removed  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
mominjr  without  knowledge  of  the  Turks. 
By  January  9,  1916,  the  last  of  the  Allied 
troops  had  left  the  peninsula. 

British  Casualties  Over  200,000 

The  British  casualties  during  the  Gallipoli 

compaijrn  were  112,921.  To  these  must  be 
added  96,68;J  soldiers  and  marines  who  had 
been  sent  to  hospitals.  In  addition,  the 
British  lost  six  battleships,  enormous  stores 
of  ammunition,  many  guns  and  much  pres- 
tige among  the  Mahometans  throu^out  the 
British  Empire.  The  Turkish  losses  were 
csli mated  at  50,000,  while  the  French  were 
at  least  25,000. 


I  EASTERN  THEATER.  SEPT.  19- DEC.  1  

Serbia  Crushed  by  Armies  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Bulgaria 

Bulgaria  Entered  the  War  While  Still  Protesting  Her  Neutrality 
Entite  Setbian  Nadon  Put  to  Flight — 200,000  Peasants  Perish  in  the  Mountains 
Treachery  of  King  Consisndne  of  Greece  and  His  German  Queen 

I   SECTION  ie-1915    J  


Serbian  Fmrecs,  SOS,000 

Field  Marshal  Putnik,  Commaiider 

Gen.  Zirkovilch 
Gen.  Goykovitch 
Gen.  Mishitch 
Gen.  Jourishitch 

Gen.  i^topanovitch 

Salonika  Army,  150,000 
(Sen.  Sarrafl,  Commander 

TTI  Rupsia  rotulcrod  impotent  in 
the  autumn  of  1915,  Germany  ful- 
filled  her  threat  to  punish  little 
Sert>ia  for  the  two  defeats  inflicted  on  Aus- 
tria. The  task  was  assig-ned  io  General 
Mackenseii,  the  victor  in  the  battle  of  the 
Dunajec,  who,  with  a  force  of  oOO^OOO  Aus- 
trians  and  Germans,  was  to  co-operate  with 
a  Bulgarian  Aiiny  of  800,(KH)»  now  secretly 
preparing  for  war. 

Opposin^r  this  army  of  600,000»  the  Ser- 
bians at  most  could  put  800,000  soldiers  into 


Aiiatio*itenian«BnlKarlan  Forces,  600,000 
Gen.  If  aekenam.  Commander 

Austrian  .Army— Gen.  Koevess 
German  Army — Gen.  Goliwitz 
Bulgarian  Army— Gen.  BoyaclJieff 
Gen.  Teodoroff 


the  field.  Their  hopes  lay  in  the  promised 
support  of  an  Allied  Army,  150. ooo  stronji-, 
under  the  command  of  General  Sarrail,  which 
was  assonbling  at  Salonika. 

Treachery  of  Bulgaria  and  Greece 
King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  a  German 

carpet-bag  prince,  who  had  gained  the  throne 

a  few  years  before,  was  .secretly  pled^red  to 
assist  the  Teutonic  Allies.  The  sympathies 
of  the  Bulgarian  people,  however,  were 
wholly  with  Russia  and  against  the  Teutonic 
Allies. 
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The  sympathies  of  the  Greek  nation  also 
were  with  the  Allies.  Indeed,  Greece  was 
bound  by  treaty  to  assist  Serbia  if  she  was 
attacked  by  Bidgaria.  But  the  influence  of 
King  Constantine's  wife,  a  sister  of  Emperor 
William  of  Germany,  had  been  ttcerted 
against  Russia  and  Serbia. 

Foreseeing  the  treachery  of  Bulgaria, 
Premier  Venizelos  of  Greece  had  requested 
the  Allies  to  send  an  army  of  150,000  troops 
to  Salonika  in  aid  of  Serbia  if  attacked. 
France  and  England  consenting,  the  mobili- 
zation of  an  army  was  begun  on  Septem- 
ber 24th. 

King  Constantine's  German  wife  then  per- 
suaded the  King  to  compel  Premier  Venize- 
los' resignation  and  appoint  a  cat* s-paw,  M. 

Zaimis,  in  his  place.  This  was  done. 
Zaimis'  first  act  was  to  renounce  the  treaty 
with  Serbia  and  declare  for  a  policy  of 
"armed  neutrality." 

The  Greek  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  once 
passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Venizelos 
Government,  but  this  did  not  deter  either  the 
King  or  Premier  Zaimis  from  carrying  out 
their  nefarious  i)lot.  Together,  they  con- 
spired to  prevent  the  Allied  troops  landing 
at  Salonika  and  even  encouraged  the  Turks 
to  make  war  upon  their  former  Balkan 
Allies. 

Their  treachery  culminated  in  a  proposal 
to  intern  the  wliolo  Allied  Army,  but  T^ord 
Kitchener  warned  King  Constantine  that  his 
dethronement  would  follow  such  an  act  and 
Constantine  very  wisely  doisted.  Tlie 
Greek  King-  contentod  himself  with  throwing 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
Allies  and  in  jr'^i'ijr  the  unspeakable  Turks 
a  free  hand  in  utlacking  Serbia. 

Allies  Refuse  Serbia  Permission  To 
Attack  Bulgaria 

While  Bulgaria  was  falsely  a.ssuring  the 
Allies  that  she  had  no  intention  of  entering 
the  War,  Serbia  knew  that  the  Bulgarians 
had  mobilized  an  army  of  800,000,  prepared 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  attadc  Serbia  in  the 
rear. 

The  strategical  position  of  Serbia  was  one 
of  extreme  danger.  The  main  line  of  railroad 
from  upper  Serbia  to  Salonika,  upon  which 
the  nation  depended  for  food  and  military 


supplies  and  the  transportation  of  its  armies, 
l)asses  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Western 
Bulgarian  border.  If  this  line  were  cut,  \ 
the  Serbian  Army  would  be  trapped  between 
the  Austro-German  armies  on  the  north  and 
west,  and  the  Bulgarian  Army  on  the  east. 
Her  communications  with  the  Allied  Army 
at  Salonika  would  be  destroyed  and  her  nat- 
ural path  of  retreat  closed. 

While  Gen.  Ifadcensen  was  perstHially  or> 
ganizing  his  offensive  against  Serbia,  his 
name  still  appeared  in  the  German  ofTicial 
dispatches  as  being  actually  engaged  on  th»> 
Russian  front.  Thus  did  Germany  h(M»d-  | 
wink  the  Allied  military  strategists  as  to 
her  intentions,  even  as  Bulgaria  was  deceiv- 
ing their  credulous  diplomats. 

On  October  3d,  Russia  awoke  to  the  truth 
and  sen'ed  an  ultimatum  on  Buljraria.  givin? 
King  Ferdinand  21  hours  in  which  to  break 
with  Germany,  but  Ferdinand  did  not  com- 
ply with  this  d«nand. 

Disposition  of  the  Armies 

Gen.  MackensEN's  Austro-German  Amiy. 
conii)osed  of  300,000  veterans,  was  rapidly  i 
concentrating  in  two  divisions.  The  left 
wing,  under  Gen.  von  Gallwitz,  occupied  a 
front  along  the  Danube  from  the  Roumanian 
border  to  Semendria.  The  right  wing,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Koevess,  extended  past  Bel- 
grade, along  the  Save  Ri\er  nearly  as  far  as 
the  Drina.  The  rest  of  the  frontier,  along 
the  Drina  River,  was  occulted  by  a  smaller 
Austrian  Army.  Mackensen  had  upward  of 
2,000  cannon  to  aid  him  in  smashing  the 
Serbian  line. 

The  Serbians  could  only  muster  a  force 
of  200,000  men  against  the  Austro-German 
Army  on  the  Northern  and  Western  fron- 
tiers. This  army,  in  four  divisions,  was 
commanded  by  Generals  Mishitch.  Zirko- 
vitch,  Jourishitch  and  Goykovitch.  To  pro 
tect  their  Eastern  frontier,  they  relied  upon 
an  army  of  100,000  in  command  of  Gen. 
Stepanovitdi  to  op|>ose  the  Bulgarian  force 
of  300,000. 

Bombardment  of  Belgrade  Begins 

The  battle  began  on  September  19th,  when 
2,000  huge  guns  fired  their  shells  across  the 
Danube  River  at  the  Serbian  defences,  the 
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bombardmoit  of  Belgrade  bdng  espedaUy 
intenae. 

Under  cover  of  this  fire,  the  Austrians 
attempted  to  cross  the  Danube  and  Save 
iiivers  at  several  points,  but  without  success. 

At  Scmendria,  an  entire  Austrian  battalion 
was  annihilated.  With  the  firing  of  the  first 
shdl  on  the  Northern  trcfni,  the  Bulgarian 
Army  was  advanced  to  the  frontier,  prepared 
to  take  part  in  the  battle,  althouo-h  up  to 
the  last  minute  King  Ferdinand  had  j^iven 
England  assurance  that  he  would  not  assault 
Serbia. 

A  steady  hail  of  shells  fell  daily  upon  the 

Torts  of  Belgrade  and  the  entire  Serbian 
line.  The  h'\^  naval  guns  in  the  capital,  ."sup- 
plied by  the  Allies  and  served  by  expert  gun- 
ners under  command  of  Rear  Admiral  Trou- 
bridge»  in  reply,  swept  the  Austro^erman 
lines.  Two  enemy  gunboats  were  sunk. 

Fire  BombH  Hurled  Into  Belgrade 

Failing  to  reduce  the  Belgrade  forts,  the 
Germans  <hi  October  6th  hurled  vast  quan- 
tities of  inflammable  bombs  into  the  dty 

itself,  with  the  intent  to  set  it  on  fire.  At 

the  same  time  they  kept  up  a  constant  bar- 
i-age  fire  Ix-yond  the  city  limits  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  populace, 

Belgrade  Taken  by  the  Huns 

On  the  folloMring  day,  after  heavy  losses, 
the  Germans  forced  a  crossing  of  the  Dan- 
ube at  four  points.  The  river  defences  were 
then  blown  to  dust  by  the  fire  of  the  German 
howitsers.  On  October  8th,  Hungarian 
troops  took  the  northern  citadel  by  storm, 
while  the  German  troops  seized  the  heights 
oil  the  west  side  of  nelcrrade.  Soon  the  naval 
guns  in  Belgrade  were  silenced  under  an 
avalanche  of  shells,  while  the  city  was  re- 
duced to  a  mass  of  charred  ruins. 

Gen.  Zikovitch,  meanwhile,  had  withdrawn 
the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  to  the  for- 
tified positions  south  of  the  capital  and  the 
dermans  occupied  the  ruins  of  T>el(rrade, 
taking  600  wounded  prisoners  and  a  number 
of  guns.  The  Serbian  Government,  mean- 
while, had  been  established  at  Nish. 

The  Teutonic  troops  poured  across  the 
Danube  and  Save  Rivers,  taking  many  small 
villages  and  forts  along  the  river  fronts, 


but  behig  unable  to  advance  far  into  the 
interior. 

At  Zabre,  on  the  Save  Kiver,  October  10th, 
the  Austrians  deluged  the  Serbian  trenches 
with  asphyxiating  bombs,  and  then  charged 
in  solid  formation.  Tlie  Serbians,  protected 
by  gas  masks,  met  the  charge  with  bayonets, 
driving  the  Austrians  back  in  panic.  On 
the  Drina  River,  too,  near  Badovintse,  Aus- 
trian charges  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter. 

Outnumbered  and  outgunned,  the  Serbians 
finally  gave  way  before  the  Teutonic  armies, 
and  by  October  11th,  Hackensen's  forces  had 
occupied  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  Save 
Rivers  for  a  distance  of  100  miles,  from 
Grodi.shte  to  Shabatz.  Along  the  Drina 
River,  too,  the  Germans  had  gained  a  foot- 
hold and  now  Madcensen  began  a  do&ing-in 
movement  from  three  directions  on  the  Ser- 
bian Army. 

In  the  East,  the  main  objective  was  the 
railroad  running  throuj^h  the  Morava  Valley. 
Here  it  was  first  necessary  to  reduce  the 
forts  at  Semendria  and  Pojarevatz.  After 
a  two-weeks'  siege,  Semendria  fell,  October 
11th,  the  garrison  retiring  to  Pojarevatz. 
Two  days  of  fm-ious  fighting  followed,  the 
Gei-maus  capturiTip:  the  fort  at  a  heavy  cost 
in  dead  and  wounded. 

Bulgaria  Enters  the  War 

Bulgaria  threw  off  the  mask  of  neutrality 
on  October  11th,  declaring  war  against  Ser- 
bia on  the  pretext  that  the  Serbians  had 
crossed  the  frontier  and  attacked  Bulgarian 
troops.  An  army  of  200,000  under  General 
BoyadjiefT,  occupied  a  line  along  the  frontier 
from  Vidin  to  Zaribrod,  thieatening  the  Bel- 
grade-Sofia Railroad.  A  second  army,  100,- 
000  strong,  under  Gen.  Teodorolf,  faced  to- 
ward Macedonia,  with  the  railroad  center  of 
Uskub  as  its  chief  objective.  By  seising 
Uskub,  they  would  be  able  to  drive  a  wedge 
into  Serbia  from  east  to  we.st  and  close  the. 
natural  Serbian  patli  of  retreat. 

Opposing  these  great  armies  on  the  East- 
em  frontier,  Serbia  had  a  force  of  100,000 
men. 

Allied  Army  Cones  to  the  Rescue 

Meanwhile,  tbo  vanguai-d  of  General  Sar- 
rail's  army,  70,000  strong,  had  landed  at 
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Salonika,  and  though  the  treacherous  King 
Ck»ii8tantine  of  Greece  sought  to  intern  them, 
the  troops  were  at  last  permitted  to  advance 
through  Greece  to  the  relief  of  the  Serbians. 
The  Greeks  hampered  them,  however,  by 
rushinjf  their  own  mobilization  and  seizing 
most  of  tlie  cars  on  the  main  railroad  needed 
for  their  transportation. 

General  Sarrail's  Allied  Army  advanced  up 
the  Sardar  «cpecting  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  Serbians.  At  Valandova,  on  October 
15th,  an  army  of  Bulgarians  attacked  them 
in  force,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 
General  Sarrail  continued  his  advance  to 
Kriwiak  and  Gradsln),  but'  durst  not  go 
furdier  until  rdnforcemmts  arrived. 

Desperate  FIgliting  in  tlie  Nodii 

General  BoyadjiefTs  Bulgarian  Army  in 
the  North,  meanwhile,  had  crossed  the  lower 
Timok  River  and  advanced  in  two  divisions 
toward  the  cities  of  Pirot  and  Kniashevats. 
Never  was  seen  such  savage  fighting,  sudi 
awful  slaughter,  as  ensued  during  the  next 
fortnight,  when  the  Serbians  and  Eulgarians 
gi'appled  witli  each  othfr  in  those  Serbian 
mountains.  Whole  regiments  wore  hemmed 
in  against  the  rocky  walls  and  annihilated. 

In  some  of  the  combats,  when  guns  were 
lost,  tiie  men  seized  boulders  and  hurled  them 
at  their  opponents,  or  strangled  th  ir  t  nemios 
with  their  grip.  Quarter  was  neither  asked 
nor  given  in  this  man-to-man  combat.  Num- 
bers finally  prevailed,  however,  and  the  Ser- 
bians were  forced  to  yield  village  after  vil- 
lage, ridge  after  ridge,  the  torch  being  ap- 
plied to  each  town  seised  by  the  Bulgars. 

Bidgan  Cot  tlie  Railway  and  Seise  Usiinb 

General  Teodoroffs  Bulgarian  Army, 
moving  rapidly  into  Macedonia,  in  tw^o  col- 
umns, aimed  at  seizing  the  main  line  of  rail- 
road and  preventing  communicatons  l)ctween 
the  vanguard  of  General  Sarrail's  French 
Army  and  the  Serbians. 

One  Bulgarian  column  cut  tlie  railroad  at 
Vranya  and  occupied  the  city  on  October 
17th.  TeodorofT's  main  army,  going  South, 
seized  Palanka,  Sultan  Pepe  and  Katshaua, 
and  advanced  to  Veles,  where  on  October 
20th,  they  again  cut  tiie  railroad  line,  mak- 
ing any  fttrUier  advance  of  General  Sarrail's 
army  impossible. 


Two  days  later  the  Bulgarians  drove  the 
Serbians  out  of  Uskub  and  into  tiie  Katslia- 
nik  Pass,  whera  the  Serbs  made  a  g^Bant 
stand  against  great  odds. 

Bfackensen's  Offimsive  Begins 

The  entrance  of  Bulgaria  into  the  War  was 
the  signal  for  Goieral  Mackensen  to  move 

his  Austro-German  Armies  down  from  the 
North  and  encompass  the  Serbians.  He  found 
it  a  diflicult  task,  despite  his  superiority  in 
numbers  and  artillery.  -  The  Serl^aii8»  all 
along  the  line  of  tiie  Danube  and  Save  Rivers, 
had  built  parallel  lines  of  strong  intrench- 
ments,  protected  by  the  rock-ribbed  hills 
skirting  the  mountains  of  the  interior.  The 
Germans,  after  crossing  these  rivers,  had 
been  held  back  by  these  obstacles. 

On  October  16th,  Mackensen  launched  a 
powerful  offensive  all  along  the  line.  General 
Koevess  mo\  ed  out  of  r.elc-rade  and  bombard- 
ed the  heights  to  the  south.  Mount  Avala. 
ten  miles  away,  succumbed  in  three  days 
and  by  the  21st  Obremivatas  and  Shabats  were 
in  his  control. 

Meanw^hile,  General  Gallwitz  was  moving 
his  arm>'  down  the  Morava  Valley,  using  his 
heavy  artillery  against  the  fortified  positions 
on  the  heights.  By  October  23d,  his  army 
had  advanced  to  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Jesenitza  and  had  passed  Raldnats. 

On  the  eJCtrem(>  Western  front  the  Austri- 
ans  had  crossed  the  Drina  at  Vishegrad  and 
the  German  left  wing  had  crossed  the  Danube 
at  Ovsova,  taking  the  heights  overlooking  the 
city.  All  the  rivers  forming  the  frontiers  of 
Serbia  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Gonmoi 
Allies,  but  they  IMdd  a  heavy  price  for  the 
gains. 

The  Serbian  Nation  in  Flight 
The  Serbians,  while  defending  themselves 
so  valiantly  against  their  foes,  had  been 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  the  French  and 
English  would  come  to  their  assistance. 
There  were  promises,  too,  that  the  Russians 
would  launch  an  offensive  against  the  Bul- 
garians. 

But  as  the  weeks  passed,  and  no  help  ar- 
rived, the  Serbian  pea.sants  began  to  lose 
heart  At  first,  as  llieir  villages  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Huns,  they  had  merely  accom- 
panied the  Serbian  armies  in  their  retreat; 
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but  in  late  October,  a  general  exodus  of  tiie 
peasantrsr  southward  began,  the  roads  being 
choked  with  slow-UKwing  ox-carts. 

Soon  these  avenues  of  escape  were  closed 
by  the  Bulgm-ians,  and  then  nothing-  remain- 
ed for  them  to  do  but  attempt  to  cross  the 
forbidding  mountain  wilderness  of  Albania, 
whidi  blodced  the  way  to  the  Adriatic  Sea- 
coast.  These  mountains  were  infested  by 
fierce  bands  of  Albanian  brigands  and  tribes- 
men, to  whom  murder  was  a  pastime. 

To  add  to  the  distress  of  the  Serbians,  the 
rain  fell  incessantly ;  the  roads  were  detp  in 
mod  and  food  was  scarce.  The  plight  of 
those  poor  peasants,  especially  the  women  and 
children,  may  well  be  imagined.  They 
dropped  by  thousands  along  those  mountain 
trails,  scarcely  half  of  them  reaching  the 
Adriatic  Seacoast. 

Huns  Hurled  Back  at  Kragujevats 

The  Austrian  Army,  advancing  from  the 
nortb,  kept  pushing  before  them  the  small 
divisions  of  Serbians.  On  October  28th,  they 
found  the  Shamadian  Division  defending  the 
hills  north  of  the  Kraprujevats.  After  shell- 
ing the  Serbian  po.sition,  the  Austrian  in- 
fantry began  the  ascent  of  tlie  heights,  but 
met  a  wall  of  bajwnets  whidi  they  could  not 
pierce.  Wave  after  wave  of  Austrians  ad- 
vanced and  each  was  thrown  back  in  confu- 
sion, lea\nng  3,000  prisoners  behind  them  and 
the  field  covered  with  their  slain.  On  the 
approach  of  the  main  Austrian  Army,  the 
gallant  Serbians  evacuated  the  heights,  No- 
vember 1st,  after  destroying  the  arsenal  and 
all  the  stores  it  contained. 

By  November  2d.  all  Northern  Serbia  had 
been  conquered,  the  railroad  had  been  opened 
between  Berlin  and  Constantinople  and  the 
armies  of  Austria  had  come  in  touch  with 
each  other. 

Farther  south,  in  Macedonia  the  Bulgarian 
Army  of  General  TeodorofT,  after  occupying 
l^skub.  had  advanced  toward  Katshanik 
Pass,  which  was  held  by  the  Serbian  Army 
under  General  Bojovitch.  Repeated  assaults 
upon  this  pass  fiuled  to  dislodge  the  Sezbi- 
aos,  who  used  their  bayonets  most  etffeetively. 
Hie  Serbians  Forsaken 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Vassitch.  with  a 
small  Serbian  force,  was  holding  Veles,  where 


he  expected  to  form  a  junction  witli  General 
Sarrairs  French  Army,  whose  guns  could  be 

heard  assaulting  the  Bulgarians  some  miles 
to  the  south.  After  holding  back  the  Bulga- 
rian hordes  for  an  entire  week,  Colonel  Vas- 
sitch retired  to  the  Babuna  Pass,  which 
marks  the  division  of  Macedonia  from  Upper 
Serbia. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Serbians 
could  hope  for  no  aid  from  the  outside. 
General  Sarrail's  French  troops  had  indeed 
penetrated  north  as  far  as  Gradsko,  defeat- 
ing the  Bulgarians  in  several  engagements, 
and  were  within  sound  of  the  Serbian  guns, 
but  lacking  in  strengtti,  or  for  whatever  rea- 
son, they  could  advance  no  further.  General 
Sarrail's  conduct  of  this  campaign  was  after- 
ward made  the  subject  of  a  military  inquiry, 
which  left  him  with  a  clouded  reputation. 

Great  Britain  had  offered  Greece  the 
Island  of  Cj-prus  if  .she  would  keep  her 
pled^a>  to  Serbia,  but  to  no  avail.  Italy  had 
declared  war  on  Bulgaria,  October  20th,  but 
had  been  unable  to  render  any  direct  assist- 
ance. 

Relief  Comes  Too  Late 

England  had  been  able  to  land  only  13,- 
000  soldiers  at  Salonika.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment, too,  had  failed  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nations  and 
the  Cabinet  had  been  fenced  to  resign  on 
October  28th.  A  new  French  Cabinet,  witll 
M.  Briand  as  Premier  was  then  formed. 

General  JofFre  visited  England  to  insist 
that  energetic  measures  be  taken  for  the 
relief  of  Serbia.  In  a  few  days,  as  a  result 
of  his  mission,  lai*ge  forces  were  sent  to 
Salonika,  but  they  arrived  too  late  to  render 
effectual  assistance.  The  Greeks,  were  now 
openly  aiding  the  Austrians  by  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  the  AOies. 

Capture  of  Nish  by  Bnlgariatts 

Meanwhile,  the  German  steam  roller  was 

advancing  steadily  toward  Nish.  The  Ser- 
bians wore  expelled  from  their  headquar- 
ters at  Kralievo  on  No\eniber  5th.  and  two 
days  later  Krushevatz  surrendered  with 
nearly  5,000  prisoners.  The  Heights  of 
Lugotzni  were  taken  by  storm  and  on  the 
next  day,  the  German  forces  united  at 
Kirwin,  while  the  forces  of  General  Boy- 
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acUieff  were  advancing  on  Nish  tnm  the 
south.  The  whole  Serbian  Army  waa  being 
enveloped. 

Battle  of  Babuna  Pass 

The  Serbians  in  Macedonia  were  still  hold- 
in  tenaciously  to  the  Eabuiia  and  Katshanik 
Passes,  their  only  remaining  avenues  of  re- 
treat. The  Babuna  Pass  was  defended  by 
Col.  Vassitch  with  a  force  of  only  5»000  men. 

Here,  within  10  miles  of  tiie  French  Army, 
was  fought  one  of  the  most  desperate  bat- 
tles of  the  Balkan  War.  Twenty  thousand 
liuli^arians  with  heavy  artillery,  hurled 
themselves  daily  against  the  Pass  during  the 
first  vreek  in  November,  but  were  driven  back 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Serbians  Again  Forsaken 

General  Sarrail,  meanwhile,  found  him- 
self unable  to  pierce  the  Bulfjarian  line  and 
join  the  Serbs  at  Babuna  Pass.  To  reach 
them  he  must  first  cro8»  the  Tsoma  River 
and  take  the  strongly  fortified  Mount  of  the 
Ardiangel,.  which  the  Bulgarians  held  in  su- 
perior numbers.  Crossing  the  Tserna,  Sar- 
rail's  Army,  now  reinforced,  began  scaling 
the  heights,  1,000  feet  in  air.  Driving  the 
Bulgarians  out  of  the  villages  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  he  encircled  the  heij^ts, 
forcing  the  Bulgarians  to  evacuate  Sirkovo 
half  way  up  the  slope. 

On  November  10th,  being  i-einforced,  the 
Bulgarian  Army  of  60,000  assumed  the  of- 
fensive. Timr  plan  was  to  take  the  Frendi 
in  the  rear,  cut  off  their  .retreat  across  the 
Tserna  River  and  annihilate  them  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain.  For  three  days  the  battle 
raged,  but  the  Fretich  Army  fought  so  val- 
orously  that  the  Bulgarians  were  routed, 
leaving  4,000  dead  upon  the  field. 

General  Sarrail,  however,  dared  not  resign 
his  sole  path  of  retreat  across  the  Tserna 
River  and  cross  the  mountain  to  the  relief 
of  the  Serbians  who,  again  forsaken,  with- 
drew from  Babuna  Pass,  falling  back  upon 
Prilip  on  November  16th.  Four  days  later, 
the  Bulgarians  returned  to  Mount  Archangel 
and  a,'ruin  attacked  General  Sarrail,  but 
failed  to  oust  him  from  his  position. 

Closing  In  On  the  Serbians  From  Three  Rides 

The  main  armies  of  Austria,  Germany  and 
Bulgaria  were  now  conducting  a  great  con- 


verging movement,  closing  in  upon  the  Ser- 
bians from  three  sides  and  sweeping  ih&Ok 
foi-ward  toward  the  awful  defiles  of  the 
Montenegrin  and  Albanian  Mountains, 
through  which  no  ai-my  could  possibly  pass. 
With  the  cutting  of  the  railroad,  the  SerOan 
line  of  supply  was  destroyed  and  they  wen 
woefully  laddng  in  food  and  ammunition. 
Separate  Peace  Terms  Declined  by  Serblns 
On  November  12th,  General  Mackensen 
had  offered  a  separate  peace  to  the  Serbians, 
if  they  would  resign  all  of  Macedonia,  and 
a  strip  of  territory  along  the  Bulgarian  fron- 
tier,  but  Premier  Pachitch  declined  the  pro- 
posal, saying:  "Our  way  is  marked  out 
We  will  be  true  to  the  Entente  and  die 
honorably." 

Furious  Battle  for  the  Katshanik  Pass 
Hemmed  in  on  three  sides,  the  retreat  of 
the  Serbians  presented  many  difficulties.  To 
escape  by  way  of  the  mountains  of  Monten- 
egro and  Albania,  where  no  railroads  or  even 
good  wagon  roads  existed,  seemed  impossi- 
ble. Yet  the  only  alternative  to  a  flight  over 
the  mountains  was  to  cross  the  Greek 
frontier,  where  they  might  later  join  the 
Allies. 

This  road  was  blocked  by  the  Bulgarians, 
who  had  wedged  themsehes  in  between  the 
Serbians  and  (leneral  Sanail's  forces.  The 
Serbians,  at  all  costs,  resolved  to  break 
through  the  circle  of  steel.  They  must,  how- 
ev^,  first  drive  the  Bulgarians  out  of  the 
Katshanik  Pass  before  they  could  advance 
westward  to  Tetovo  and  thence  proceed  south 
to  Monastir,  and  finally  to  Salonika. 

A  Savage  Three-Days  Battle 
On  November  10th,  General  Bojovitch. 
with  8,000  Serbians  and  100  field  pieces, 
shelled  the  Bulgarian  trenches  at  Katshanik 
Pass,  forcing  the  Bulgars  to  retreat  four 
miles.  The  Serbian  infantry  then  rushed 
upon  the  rct?-eating  P.ulgars.  and  ns  the  two 
lines  merged  there  ensued  a  l)attle  tliat  for 
savage  fuiy  never  had  been  equalled  during 
the  campaign. 

Day  and  night,  for  three  days,  they  fought 
with  bayonet,  rocks,  hands,  teeth.  They 
fouglit  oftentimes  blindly,  friend  cru.shing 
the  skull  of  friend  or  rending  his  limbs  with 
teeth  and  claws. 
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Despite  the  odds  of  four  to  one,  the  Stf^ 

bians  almost  opened  a  gap  in  the  enemy 
line,  but  at  the  crucial  moment  the  Bulgars 
were  reinforced  and  the  Serbs  on  November 
ISIh  retired  from  the  Pass,  rolling  back 
toward  Priarend. 

Lart  Stand  of  the  SerUana  at  FristiMi 

The  main  Serbian  forces,  by  tfaia  time, 
had  been  rolled  back  upon  the  great  Koasove 

Plain,  40  miles  long,  where  they  were  joined 
by  a  hundred  thousand  Serbian  refugees. 
Here  they  decided  to  risk  all  upon  a  final 
decisive  battle  at  Pristina,  on  the  same  bat- 
tleground that  saw  the  defeat  of  the  Serbian 
Czar  Lazar  by  the  Turks  in  1S89. 

The  battle  of  Pristina  was  foui^t  Novem- 
l>er  loth  amidst  a  coaselcss  downpour  of  rain, 
with  thunder  reverberating-  and  lightning 
flashing.  It  was  reciprocal  slaughter,  not 
warfare.  Whole  regiments  were  blotted  out 
in  a  trioe.  Along  tiiat  battle  line  of  40  miles, 
quarter  was  neither  asked  nor  given. 

KingPeter  Kneels  in  Prayer  During  Battle 

Whujs  the  guns  were  roaring  their  loud- 
est, the  aged  King  Peter  of  Serbia  knelt 
in  prayer  in  a  neijrhboring-  church,  jrsking 
that  his  kingdom  might  be  saved  from  de- 
struction.   But  it  was  not  to  be. 

The  Serbians  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
numbers  of  thdr  oiemy  and  retreated  to- 
ward Prisrend,  leaving  50,000  dead  and  50,- 
000  prisoners  behind  them.  A  final  stand 
was  made  by  80,000  Serbians  at  Prisrend, 
November  27th,  but  they  were  driven  from 
this  position  on  the  following  day,  fleeing 
aeross  the  frontier  into  Albania  with  the 
whole  population  in  wild  pursuit 

TM^OOO  avilianaand  SoMJers  in  Rctnat 

The  horrors  of  the  retreat  of  the  Serbian 

nation  and  the  remnant  of  the  Serbian  Army 
throu^  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Alba- 
nia are  beyond  description.  A  fierce  north- 
erly gale  swept  the  mountains  as  the  refu- 
gees, numbering  700,000,  staggered  through 
the  defiles.  Hi-dad  and  often  barefoot,  so 
famished  that  they  fed  upnn  flesh  of  dead 
horses  by  the  wayside,  they  plunged  through 
drifts  of  snow  up  to  their  knees — some  west- 
ward to  Scutari,  others  southward  to  Greece. 
ThooHBids  of  mothers,  hugging  babies  to 


ilieir  breasts,  sank  in  the  snow  or  sought 
shelter  behind  rocks,  there  to  perish  miser- 
ably in  the  fury  of  the  gale. 

The  whole  route,  from  Prisrend  to  Mon- 
astir,  90  miles  away,  was  lined  with  human 
corpses  and  the  carcasses  of  horses  and 
mules  dead  of  starvation. 

Finally  the  tattered,  half  starved  ranks  of 
the  refugees  managed  to  reach  their  destina- 
tions, some  at  Monastir,  others  along  the 
Albanian  Seaooast,  whence  they  were  trans- 
ferred in  Italian  ships  to  the  Island  of  Corfta. 
Here  King  Peter  set  up  a  new  Serbian  Gov- 
ernment. 

Greek  King  Angers  the  Allies 
The  destruction  of  the  Serbian  Anriy  left 
the  French  forces  of  General  Sarrail  at  Mt. 
Archangel  in  a  position  of  much  peril.  A 
small  force  of  British  troops  had  deployed 
on  the  French  right  wing  late  in  November, 
holding  the  mountain  chain  that  forms  a  nat- 
ural boundary  between  Greek  and  Bulgarian 
territory.  On  November  27th,  General  Sar- 
rail decided  upon  a  general  withdrawal  of 
the  Allied  Army  into  Greece,  with  Salonika 
as  a  base. 

King  Constantino  of  Greece  at  once  ob- 
jected and  even  proposed  the  internment  of 
the  Allied  Army.  More  menacing  still,  he 
planted  200,000  Greek  soldiers  between  Sa- 
lonika and  the  line  of  retreat  of  General 
Sarrail.  This  act  of  treachery  aroused  both 
France  and  England.  They  demanded  as- 
surances from  Greece  that  the  Allied  Army 
should  not  be  molested,  yet  the  King  was  so 
reluctant  to  yield  the  point,  that  it  was  not 
until  after  they  had  laid  a  partial  embargo 
on  the  Greek  ports  and  the  city  of  Athens 
had  been  menaced  with  starvation  that  King 
Constantine  finally  agreed  to  play  fair. 

Bulgarians  Attack  the  British  and  French 

The  British,  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
French  Army,  occupied  a  double  line  of 
trenches  among  the  snow-clad  hills  north 
and  west  of  Doiran.  A  Bulgarian  Army) 
100,000  strong,  under  General  Teodoroff,  at- 
tempted to  force  these  trendies  at  two  points 
on  December  Hth,  but  was  sent  reeling  back 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

A  second  attempt  was  more  successful,  the 
Bulgarians  gaining  the  first  line  of  trench^, 
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but  failing  to  expel  the  British  from  the 
second  line. 

On  the  following  day,  their  movements 
masked  by  dense  mists,  the  Bulgarisns  diow- 
ezed  the  British  trenches  with  high  explo- 
sive shells.  Then,  advancing  in  mass  for- 
mation, they  drove  the  British  back  to  Var- 
dar,  where  they  were  able  to  unite  with  the 
French, 

French  Retire  to  Giodetz 
Mbanwhiu^  G^ttial  Sarrail  had  stden  a 
mhrch  on  the  Bulgarians.   Early  in  Deem- 

ber,  he  had  withdrawn  his  entire  army  with 
all  his  stores  from  the  Tsenia  River,  and 
entrained  at  Krivohik.  After  destroying  the 
bridges  and  railroad  tracks  at  this  point,  he 
eontinued  his  rrtreat  toward  the  Greek  bor- 
der. A  large  Bulgarian  Army  overtook  him 
at  the  Demi  Kapu  Gorge,  but  he  conducted 
his  retreat  so  skillfully  that  his  army  reached 
Grodetz  intact.  Here  heavy  intrenchments 
were  thrown  up. 

The  Bulgarians  now  attempted  to  drive  a 
wedge  in  between  the  French  and  British 
armies,  but  Sarrail's  strategy  defeated  this 


Executi 


THE  martjrrdom  of  Edith  Cavell,  a  gen- 
tle English  nurse,  who  was  brutally 
put  to  death  by  her  German  jailers, 
in  Brussels,  on  October  13,  101.5,  excited  the 
pity  while  drawing  down  upon  Germany's 
head  the  condemnation  of  the  whole  world. 

Miss  Gavell  was  directress  of  a  large  nurs- 
ing home  at  Brussels,  Belgium.  On  August 
5th,  she  was  arrested  by  the  German  author- 
ities and  secretly  confined  in  the  prison  of  St. 
Giles,  charged  with  aiding  British  and 
French  stragglers  to  escape  across  the  Dutdi 
frontier,  and  with  supplying  them  with 
money,  food  and  clothing. 

Brand  Whitlock,  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Belgium,  who  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  protection  of  British  interests  in  the 
occupied  portions  of  Belgium  was  left  un- 
informed of  Miss  Caveil's  arrest  for  several 


purpose,  and  by  December  11th,  the  Allied 
Armies  were  back  on  the  Greek  frontier. 
As  they  retired,  the  Allies  destroyed  the  rail- 
roads and  set  fire  to  Gevs^di  and  other 
towns  alonir  the  way.  During  the  entire 
retreat  the  Allies  lost  only  3,500  men.  The 
Bulgarians,  fearing  the  Greeks,  did  not 
carry  the  pursuit  any  fai'thcr,  and  General 
Sarrail's  army  was  soon  back  in  Salonika. 

Boand  Up  of  Gcmuui  Consnla 

On  December  30th,  a  fleet  of  German  aero- 
planes dropped  bombs  on  Salonika,  doing 
much  damage.  In  retaliation,  a  squad  of 
French  soldiers  visited  the  German,  Aus- 
trian, Bulgarian,  and  Turkish  (insulates,  ar> 
resting  all  the  consuls  and  sending:  them  to 
Marseilles,  France*  whoioe  they  were  taken 
to  Switzerland. 

Later,  the  Teutonic  consuls  at  Mitylene 
were  arrested  and  sent  out  of  the  country. 
The  Island  of  Corfu  was  seized  and  utilized 
as  a  sanitarium  for  Serbian  refugees,  and 
the  Island  of  Castellorize  was  occupied  as 
a  base  for  operations  against  the  Turks. 


days.  When  finally  apprised  of  the  fact  of 

her  arrest.  Ambassador  Whitlock  requested 
autliori/.ation  for  the  legal  counsellor  of  the 
American  Legation,  M.  Gaston  de  IjOVhI.  tn 
visit  Miss  Cavell  and  arrange  for  her  de- 
fense. Ambassador  Whitlock's  request  was 
ignored  for  weeks,  but  on  September  lOtfa. 
he  urged  Baron  von  der  Lancken,  chief  of 
the  Gei-man  political  department,  to  take 
inomodiate  steps  to  insure  for  Miss  Cavell  an 
impartial  trial. 

Von  der  Lancken  brutally  refused,  "as  a 
matter  of  principle,"  to  allow  M.  Gaston  de 
Leval  to  interview  I\Iiss  Cavell,  saying  that 
her  defense  was  in  the  hands  of  the  German 
advocate  Hraun,  "who,  T  may  add.  is  already 
in  touch  with  the  competent  GeiTnan  author- 
ities." He  further  declared  that  Miss  Cavell 
hendf  admitted  that  she  had  concealed  In 
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m  of  Edith  Cavell  by  the  Germans  Shocks  the  World 

Her  Trial  a  Travesty  of  Justice ;   Her  Death  a  Brutal  Murder 
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her  house  several  French  and  English  sol- 
diers, as  well  as  Belg-iums  of  military  age, 
furnished  them  with  the  necessary  money 
for  their  journey  to  France,  and  provided 
them  with  guides  who  enabled  them  secretly 
to  cross  the  Dutch  frontier. 

Maitre  de  Leval  repeatedly  asked  permis- 
sinn  to  visit  Miss  Cavell  in  prison,  but  was 
told  that  attorneys  engaped  in  defending 
prisoners  before  German  military  courts, 
were  never  allowed  to  consult  with  their 
dients  before  the  trial  and  were  not  entitled 
to  examine  any  of  the  evidence  in  the  Gov- 
einment's  possession.  He  was  even  cau- 
tioned against  attending  the  trial  of  Miss 
Cavell  lost  the  German  judges  should  resent 
the  presence  in  court  of  a  representative  of 
(he  American  Legation. 

Hie  travesty  of  a  trial  was  held  on  Thurs- 
daj',  October  7th,  continuing  through  Friday. 
Not  uTitil  the  following  Sunday,  however, 
was  thr  American  Legation  able  to  glean  the 
meager  facts  disclosed  concerning  the  trial. 

It  was  alleged  that  Miss  Cavell  finnhly 
admitted  that  she  had  aided  young  soldiers 
to  cross  the  frontier  into  Holland  in  order 
that  they  mijj^t  return  to  England  and 
France. 

It  was  further  alleged  that  Miss  Cavell 
acknowledged  recdving  letters  fhnn  these 
soldiers,  thanking  her  for  the  assistance  ren- 
dered them. 

By  a  strained  interpretation  of  the  Ger- 
man military  law,  Miss  Cavell  was  adjudged 
guilty  of  a  "crime,"  and  upon  this  technical 
foundation  the  public  prosecutor  urged  that 
sentence  of  death  be  passed  upon  her.  The 
sentence  was  duly  passed,  not  in  open  court, 
however,  hut  in  the  secrecy  of  her  cell. 

Maitre  de  I-,eval  renewed  his  elfoi-ts  to  see 
Miss  Cavell;  he  also  asked  that  Rev.  M. 
Gahan,  the  English  diaplain,  be  permitted 
to  visit  her.  Hen*  Conrad,  the  German  of- 
ficial in  charge,  refused  M.  de  Leval  permis- 
.sion  to  see  Miss  Cavell  until  such  time  as 
the  judgment  of  the  military  court  should 


have  been  pronounced  and  signed.   He  also 

refused  the  request  that  an  English  chap- 
lain be  allowed  to  visit  the  prisoner,  saying 
that  Miss  Cavell  should  have  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  German  Lutheran  chaplain.  He 
promised,  however,  to  notifjr  the  Legation 
immediately  upon  the  confirmation  of  tiie 
sentence,  in  order  that  the  necessary  steps 
might  be  taken  to  secure  the  pardon  for  Miss 
Cavell.  This  assurance  was  renewed  dui'ing 
the  day. 

The  American  Legation  drew  up  a  peti- 
tion for  clemency,  addressed  to  the  Governor* 

General,  von  der  Goltz,  and  a  covering  note 
addressed  to  Baron  von  der  Lancken.  In 
this  note,  the  Governor's  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  of  the  many  persons  arrested 
for  aiding  soldiov  to  cross  the  Dutch  fron- 
tier, none  had  suffered  the  death  penalty. 

Accompanied  by  the  Spanish  Minister  (the 
Marquis  dc  Villalobar) ,  Secretary  Gibson 
of  the  American  Embassy  that  evening 
searched  for  Baron  von  der  Lancken,  finding 
him  at  length  with  some  of  his  cronies  at  a 
disreputable  theater.  They  presented  the 
note  urging  clemency.  Von  Lancken  refused 
to  lay  the  petition  before  the  Emperor. 
Moreover,  he  declared  that  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  Brussels  had  ratified  the  sentence 
of  death  "and  not  even,  the  Emperor  could 
intervene." 

That  Tii«ht  Tvev.  M.  Gahan  was  admitted 
to  Miss  Cavell's  cell,  offering  her  the  last 
consolations  of  her  faith.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  October  IStii,  tiie  bnve  nurse 
was  shot  in  the  prison  courtyard.  The  Ger- 
man minister  who  attended  her,  and  gave 
her  burial,  declared  that  she  w'as  courageous 
to  the  end;  she  professed  the  Chi-istian  faith, 
and  said  she  was  glad  to  die  for  her  country. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that,  in  1918, 
evidence  was  forthcoming  that  Hiss  Cavell 
had  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger^ 
mans  by  a  renegade  Frenchnuui.   After  tiie 

Armistice,  this  wretch  was  convicted  as  a 
traitor  to  France  and  put  to  death. 
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Titanic  Battles  Fought  in  Artois  and  Champagne 

400,000  Men  Fall  in  the  Attempt  to  Reduce  the  German  Salient  at  Novon 
 SECTION  18-1919  


AlUed  Fmces,  l.500,ooo 
Gen.  Foch,  Group  Commander 

French  Armies — 

Gen.  Petain 
Gen.  de  Castelnau 
Gen.  Marchand 

Con.  Dubois 
Gen.  Baraticr 
Gen.  D'Urbal 
Gen.  D'Espcrey 

British  Armici* — 

Gen.  Sir  John  French 
Gen.  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
Gen.  Hubert  Gough 
Gen.  Henry  Rawlinson 
Gen.  Herbert  Plumer 

Fmidi  Wonum's  BattaUon — 
Louise  Annand,  Commander 

THE  autumn  of  1915  witnessed  a  trtdy 
titanic  battle  on  the  Western  battle 
front,  with  3,000,000  combatants  en- 
gaged in  mutual  massacre  along  the  salient 

extending  from  Artois  to  Champagne. 

At  this  time,  the  apex  of  the  German 
salient,  at  Noyon,  extended  dangerously  close 
to  Paris.  Therein  lay  its  weakness,  for  if 
the  German  fhmt  could  be  pierced  above  and 
below  Noyon,  the  compulsory  withdrawal  of 
the  German  forces  to  the  Belgian  frontier 
would  follow.  The  situation  was  almost 
identical  with  that  on  the  Eastern  front, 
where  the  bulge  of  the  Warsaw  salient  gave 
Hindenberg  his  oivportunity  to  strike  fnnn 
the  north  and  south  and  compel  a  general 
Russian  retreat  out  of  Poland. 

Aiming  to  destroy  the  German  salient  at 
Noyon,  General  Foch  had  assembled  two 
groups  of  Allied  Armies,  one  on  a  front 
opposite  Lens  in  Artois,  the  other  on  a  front 
opposite  Vouzieres  in  Champagne.  The 
Artois  sector  was  held  by  a  joint  British  and 
French  Army  directed  by  General  Sir  John 
French;  the  Champagne  sector  extending 
from  Rheims  to  Verdun,  was  occupied  by  a 
French  Army  under  General  Petain,  one  ot 
thf  a  1)1  est  commanders  developed  by  the  War. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  great  battle,  in  mid- 
September,  the  opposing  forces  were  about 
equal,  1,500,000  each. 


German  Forces,  1,500,000 

Crown  Prince  Kupprecht,  Commaiider 
Gen.  von  Buelow 
Gen.  von  Eiaon 
Gen.  vnm  Eabede 

Gen.  Falkenhousen 

Gen.  Strautz 

Gen.  Gaecie 

Gen.  Ditfurth 

Gen.  von  Fleck 

Grown  Fxince  Fradttide 


The  Elaborate  Preparations 

Elaborate  preparations  had  been  made 
for  this  supreme  assault.  In  the  Champagne 
sector,  a  network  of  railroads  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  French,  and  great  engineer* 
ing  bases  established,  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  bombardment.  The  artillery  preparations 
were  made  on  a  gigantic  scale,  mountains  of 
ammunition  having  arisen  behind  the  Allied 
lines. 

The  Anglo-French  forces  in  Artois  had 
been  divided  into  two  armies,  one  personally 
directed  by  General  Foch,  the  other  by  Gen- 
eral Sir  John  French  and  Gen.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  en- 
tire front  was  General  Joflre,  the  hero  of 
the  Mame^ 

The  Germans,  too,  had  made  extensive 
preparations  for  defensive  warCsre.  Their 
parallel  line  of  trenches,  from  the  Belgian 
Coast  to  Switzerland,  a  distance  of  400 
miles,  had  been  converted  into  a  continuous 
fortress,  cement  lined  and  interspersed  with 
deep  dugouts  or  caves,  "as  commodious  and 
comfortable  as  a  ball  room*"  In  heavy  artil- 
lery and  in  machine  guns,  they  hdd  a  supe- 
riority over  the  Allies. 

Tn  jrcneral,  the  Allied  strategv*  embraced 
the  following  plans.  The  main  attack  was 
to  be  made  in  Champagne  by  the  French 
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group  of  armies  under  General  Fetain.  To 
the  north,  between  Lens  and  La  Baaeee,  in 

Artois,  where  the  French  and  British  Armies 
joined,  a  joint  attack  was  to  be  launched. 
Further  north,  on  a  front  of  eighty  miles, 
the  British  alone  were  to  conduct  a  series 
of  secondary  assaults. 

Terrific  Bombardment  by  the  French 

The  battle  in  Champagne  was  ushered  in, 
September  21st,  with  the  most  thunderous 
roar  of  artillery  that  ever  assailed  the  ears 
of  man.  Perhaps  never  before  or  since  has 
earth  heard  such  an  uproar.  Beginning  in 
a  raging  bombardment,  it  became  a  mad 
drumming,  furious  beyond  all  power  of 
ima^nation. 

Day  and  night,  for  five  days,  the  French 
guns  vomited  destruction  against  the  Ger« 
man  line.  Strongly  built  trenches  were 
crushed  in  like  ant  hills,  buryinsr  the  Ger- 


mans by  thousands  in  their  dufouts;  the 
German  wire  entanglements  were  swept 

away,  the  embrasures  smashed  and  many 
alleys  of  communication  between  the  German 
trenches  cheked  up. 

The  long-range-guns  demolished  the  per- 
manent way,  stopping  all  movements  of  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements.  During  those  five 
days,  the  Germans  lived  in  an  inferno, 
dioked  for  want  of  air,  half  starved  for  lade 
of  food,  daxed  and  distracted  by  the  violence 
of  the  assault.  In  the  shelled  trenches  the 
Huns  fell  by  thousands.  To  add  to  the  hor- 
ror of  the  bombardment,  a  mist  of  smoke 
overhung  the  battlefield,  obscuring  the  gen- 
eral view. 

Hie  shells  burst  so  close  together  that  the 
puffs  of  smoke  along  the  heights  were  merged 
in  a  single  cloud.  It  was  like  looking  at  a 
multitude  of  geysers  in  full  ebullition. 


Great  French  Victory  in  Champagne 


Flraicii  Army,  200,000 
Gen.  FeUin 

Thb  infantry  attack  along  the  20  miles  of 
Champagne  tnmt  had  been  timed  for  9.15 

a.  m.,  September  25th.  At  the  indiciited 
moment,  the  French  troops  climbed  out  of 
their  trenches  and,  at  double  quick,  broke  in 
a  first  immense  wave  against  the  German 
trenches,  660  feet  away,  an  AfHcan  cavalry 
brigade  under  General  Baratier  partidpat- 

No  <5ooner  did  one  wave  of  infantr>'  sweep 
forward  than  another  surged  up  behind  it, 
flowing  impetuously  in  the  same  direction. 
The  French  advance  submerged  the  entire 
ffarst  line  of  German  trenehes,  advancing  past 
the  batteries  to  the  heifl^ts  south  of  Py. 
Foremost  in  the  rush  were  the  daredevil 
African  Corps  and  the  Moroccan  troops,  led 
by  the  brave  General  Marchand,  who  fell 
mortally  wounded  at  the  m<nn^t  of  victory. 

Hie  Germans,  taken  by  surprise,  had 
shown  but  little  resistance  at  the  onset. 
Now  they  brought  their  machine  guns  into 
play  and  opposed  every  step  of  the  French 
advance.  The  two  French  wings  were  sub- 
jected to  a  converging  gun-fire,  followed  by 
counter  attacks  on  their  flanks,  which  served 
to  dieck  their  progress. 


German  Army,  215,000 
General  von  Ditmurth 

The  center  ctdumns,  however,  steadily  ad- 
vanced, day  by  day,  fin^ting  ewry  inch,  ot 
the  way.  By  Sept.  27th,  these  columns  had 
advanced  one  to  two  miles,  taking  3,000  pris- 
oners and  44  cannon,  and  part  of  the  advance 
had  almost  reached  the  second  line  of  Ger- 
man trenches* 

Many  German  batteries  were  captured, 
whose  artillerists  were  foimd  ehained  to 
their  gims. 

The  heights  north  of  Massiges,  which  the 
Germans  deemed  impregnable,  were  scaled 
in  fifteen  minutes,  the  Germans  surrenderw 
inff  in  masses.  The  advance  akmir  the  crest 
of  this  ridge  was  made  with  difficulty  in  the 
face  of  a  withering  machine-gun-fire. 

The  French  were  compelled  literally  to 
blast  their  way  througli  witli  hand  grenades, 
which  were  passed  along  firom  hand  to  hand 
in  an  ever-lengthening  chain  of  grenade 
bearers,  much  as  buckets  of  water  were 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  old  fire- 
fighting  days. 

For  eight  days,  from  September  25th  to 
October  Sd,  the  battle  of  Massiges  Hdgfats 
continued  without  respite  and  with  unexam- 
pled ftiry,  but  inch  by  inch  the  Germans 
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finally  were  compellQd  to  yield  the  ground. 
Possession  of  these  heights  enabled  the 
French  to  attend  their  lines  and  take  by  a 
flank  movement  the  sections  of  first  line 
trenches  which  they  had  failecUto  capture 
by  a  frontal  attack. 

Germans  Lose  16^000  in  the  Battle 

In  12  days  the  French  penetrated  the 
German  lines  to  an  average  depth  of  two 
miles  on  a  15-mile  front,  taking?  25,000  pris- 
oners, 150  guns  and  a  vast  quantity  of  booty. 
More  than  140,000  Germans  had  fallen  dead 
or  wounded,  while  the  Frmch  losses  were 
upwaxd  of  100,000. 


On  October  7th,  a  fresh  German  Arm^  ot 
98  battalions,  numbering  100,000  men,  was 
recalled  from  the  Russian  front  to  Cham- 
pagne, and  began  a  counter  offensive.  Th^ 
failed,  however,  to  reg:ain  their  lost  terri- 
tory' or  to  drive  back  the  French.  By  the 
middle  of  October  the  Champagne  Battle  had 
aided  in  a  stalemate. 

The  tactics  of  the  French  commanders 
had  an  immediate  strategical  result  of  the 
first  importance,  for  by  compellinjr  the  Ger- 
mans to  draw  their  Eastern  Armies  to  sup- 
port the  Champagne  offensive,  they  aided  the 
Russians  in  stopping  the  German  drive  in 
the  East 


British  Lose  GOfiQO  Men  in  Batde  of  Loos 

British  Army,  250,000  German  Army,  250.000 

Gen.  Sir  John  French  Crown  Prinee  Rnpimdit  of  BftTaria 

Gen.  Sir  Doiipla<^  Haiff 
Gen.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
G«n.  Sir  Hubert  Gough 
Gen.  Sir  Smith-Dorrien 


The  simultaneous  attack  on  Loos  by  the 
British  troops  under  Sir  John  French  and 
Gen.  Douglas  Haig  opened  brilliantly  on 
September  25tfa.  Preceding  the  assauH^  for 
five  days,  the  British  gmis  rowed  savagely 
all  along  the  80-mile  front  from  the  Belgian 
Coast  to  Artois. 

As  in  Champag:no,  the  German  parapets 
melted  away,  trenches  were  obliterated,  the 
very  air  seemed  choked  vith  the  infernal 
din.  Daring  the  bombardment,  squadrons 
of  British  aeroplanes  flew  over  the  battle- 
field, some  sijrnaninjr  the  range  to  the  gun- 
ners, others  droppiiig^  shells  on  railway  trains 
and  bridges.  Thousands  of  gas  bombs  were 
dropped  upon  tiie  German  traiches  at  Loos, 
giving  liie  Huns  a  dose  of  their  own  infernal 
medicine. 

Behind  this  poison  cloud,  the  British  in- 
fantry uprose,  wearing  gas  masks.  Advanc- 
ing in  four  columns,  they  stormed  the  Ger- 
man line  but  were  stopped  short  by  an 
avalanche  of  bullets,  lliree  successive  as- 
saults by  one  British  division  of  10,000  men 
broke  under  the  German  resistance.  A 
fourth  advance  carried  the  Britishers  over 
the  German  trenches,  and  two  miles  beyond. 
The  First  British  Army  seized  the  famous 
Hohenzollem  Bedoubt^  captured  the  Gennan 


guns  and  crossed  the  highway  at  several 

places. 

The  Second  British  Army  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  its  early  movements.  A  Scottish 
division,  after  capturing  the  village  of  Loos. 

occupied  the  slopes  of  Hill  70,  and  even  pen- 
etrated into  the  last  German  trench-line  near 
Cite  St.  Auguste.  Unfortunately,  the  Brit- 
ish Reserves  failed  to  support  the  advance 
and  the  brave  Scots  were  left  isolated  be- 
yond the  German  line. 

The  Germans,  strongly  reinforced,  re- 
turned to  the  fray.  Before  nightfall  they 
had  driven  back  the  Scottish  troops,  retaken 
Hill  70,  restored  their  line  and  begun  a  coun- 
ter^ensiye. 

Sir  John  French;  appealed  for  aid  to  Gen- 
eral Foch,  and  two  brigades  were  soit  to 
his  assistance.  But  the  Germans  now  were 
so  solidly  placed  they  could  not  be  dislodged 
and  the  British  assault,  which  had  promised 
so  much  at  the  stort,  ended  in  failure. 

General  French  is  Superseded 

Though  the  British  took  3,000  prisoners 
and  25  gruns  in  this  engagement,  yet  they 
lost  60,000  men,  and  all  they  had  to  show 
for  this  appalling  loss  was  a  dubious  advance 
of  two  miles  along  a  fournnile  front.  The 
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battle  of  Loos,  therefore,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  British  disaster. 

In  consequence  of  this  and  other  failures, 
a  complete  reorganization  of  the  British  mil- 
itary forces  took  place.  General  Sir  John 
French  was  supplanted  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  by  General  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  and  Sir  William  Robertson 
was  appdnted  chief  of  staff. 

'The  Joan  of  Aie  of  Loos'* 
In  the  shdl-swept  town  of  Loos,  when  the 

British  took  possession  on  September  25th, 
lived  a  17-years-old  girl,  Emiliene  Moreau 
by  name,  who  was  studying  to  be  a  school 
teacher.  During  the  bombardment,  while 
the  didls  were  explodinsr  round  about  her 
and  the  French  poilus  were  falling  by  thou- 
sands. Fmiliene  had  convwied  her  cottage 
into  a  first  aid  station  and,  unassisted,  minis- 
tered to  the  wounded.  Two  German  snipers, 
through  loopholes  in  a  nearby  house,  sud- 
denly began  firing  upon  her  improvised  hos- 
pital, whereupon  the  brave  girl  armed  her- 


self with  a  revolver,  boldly  entered  the  house 
and  killed  them.  Later  in  the  day,  two  other 
German  soldiers  charged  towaiHl  her  with 
fixed  bayonets.  They,  too,  w^  sent  to  Wal- 
halla  by  the  bullet  route. 

While  going  her  rounds  of  mercy  the  next 
day,  three  more  Huns  endeavored  to  pierce 
Emiliene  with  their  bayonets.  With  hand 
grenades  given  her  by  a  British  grenadier, 
Emiliene  blew;  the  Huns  into  fragments. 

On  the  ev^tful  day,  when  the  British  line 
was  wavering  under  what  has  been  described 
as  "the  most  terrible  cyclone  of  shells  ever 
let  loose  upon  earth,"  Emiliene  appeared  at 
the  front,  waving  the  French  tri-oolour  and 
singing  the  "Marseillaise." 

Inspired  by  her  brave  example,  the  Brit- 
ish line  stiffened  and  a  retreat  that  might 
have  endangered  the  whole  front  was  avert- 
ed. For  these  glorious  acts  of  heroism, 
Emiliene  was  cited  in  the  French  OtTicial 
Journal,  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  christened 
her  "The  Joan  of  Arc  of  Loos." 


French  Victory  in  Artois 


Franro-EnRlish  Army,  900,000 

Goi  Fenlinand  Foch 
GmmA  Sir  John  Frendi 


Gcnum  Amj,  SOQ^OOO 
Crown  Prince  Rupprecht 


In  concurrence  with  the  French  advance 
in  Champagne  and  the  British  thrust  at  Loos 
on  September  25th,  General  Foch  launched 
an  offensive  in  Artois.  This  offensive  also 
hsd  been  preceded  by  an  earth-rocking  bom- 
bardment lasting  live  days,  which  practically 
obliterated  the  first  two  lines  of  German 
trenches.  Before  the  bombardment  ceased, 
thousands  of  German  deserters  came  into  the 
French  line,  glad  to  escape  from  the  inferno 
of  shell  fire.  The  French  storm  troops  found 
the  ruined  German  trenches  deserted,  and 
the  army  in  retreat  through  a  w-oods. 

The  main  objective  of  the  French  was 
Lens,  an  important  coal  town.  But  first  they 
must  gain  Vimy  Ridge,  commanding  the 
town,  which  was  held  by  the  Germans.  In 
two  days,  without  much  resistance,  the 
French  crept  up  the  western  slope  of  Vimy 
Ridge,  but  the  Germans  on  the  eastern  slope 
prevented  their  paining  the  top. 

The  Germans,  by  using  a  liquid  fire  com- 
posed of  petrol  and  tar,  sought  to  smoke  ^e 


French  off  the  slope.  A  bayonet  charge  fol- 
lowed. Amidst  suffocating  fumes,  which  so 
clouded  the  atmosphere  that  friend  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  foe,  like  den- 
liens  of  the  infernal  region,  a  half  million 
soldiers  fought  for  possession  of  the  ridge. 

Day  after  day  the  struggle  continued,  the 
advantage  passing  now  to  one  side  th^  to 

the  other.  The  French  lines  had  been  weak- 
ened by  the  withdrawal  of  two  divisions 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  Brit- 
ish at  Loos.  Were  it  not  for  this,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  would  have 
been  escpelled  from  Vimy  Ridge. 

The  battie  finally  resulted  in  a  stalemate, 
after  each  side  had  lost  100,000  men.  The 
French,  however,  took  25,000  prisoners  and 

large  stores  of  munitions.  They  are  justified, 
therefore,  in  claiming  a  victory.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  400,000  men  fell  in  this  titanic 
campaign  fought  in  the  Champagne  and 
Artois. 
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British  Army  Beleaguered  in  Kut'El'Amara 

Fi^idng  Overhclming  Forces  in  Mesopotamia — 8ite  of  ''the  Otaden  of  Eden" 


SBCTfON  19 -<  1918 


Britiuh  Me»opotamian  Army,  20,000 
Lieut.-Gon.  J.  E.  Nixon,  CoraRnuider<ni-Chief 
Gen.  C.  V.  F.  Towasbend 

Gen.  Del  amain 
Gen.  Houghton 
Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Barrett 

BRITISH  prestige  in  tite  East,  espeeisHy 
among  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  had  been 
sensibly  diminished  throufl^  the  failure 

of  the  Dardanolloa  campaijrn.  Desiring  to 
restore  this  pro.stijrt',  an  English  AiTny  em- 
barked upon  Uie  ill-fated  expedition  to  Bag- 
dad in  1915. 

There  were,  however,  other  actuating  rea- 
sons for  their  expedition  to  Bagdad*  In  a  very 
real  sense,  Mesopotamia  has  been  regarded  as 
the  gateway  to  India,  and  the  vestibule  of 
three  continents.  It  was  felt  that  the  cap- 
ture of  Bagdad  would  alike  insure  the  safety 
of  India,  thwart  tlie  German  ambitions  in 
Persia,  and  at  the  same  time  exert  a  tremen- 
dous political  effect  upon  Turks,  Moslems  and 
Arabs  alike  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Syria  and 
Egypt. 

Bade  in  November,  1914,  a  British  force 
under  Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Barrett,  already  had 

entered  on  one  stage  of  the  campaign.  Land- 
ing at  Fao,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  British  easily  dispersed  the  Turks.  The 
cities  of  Kurna  and  Basra,  controlling  the  im- 
mense oil  fields,  very  soon  were  in  British 
possession,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  was  dosed 
to  Turkish  and  German  invasion.  "On  to 
Bagdad"  was  now  the  British  battle  cry. 

Opening  CSadns  in '*Tlie  Garden  of  Eden" 

The  supposed  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
in  Mesopotamia,  now  became  a  theater  of 
warfare.  On  March  8d,  a  reconnoitering 
force  of  1,000  British  met  a  Turkish  Aimy, 
12.000  slrnnpT,  at  Ghadir.  The  Turks  in 
force  endeavored  to  flank  the  British  column, 
but  the  Britishers,  retreating,  managed  to 
make  thdr  way  back  to  Ahwas,  where  a 
garrison  was  stationed  to  defend  tiie  Anglo- 
Persian  Oil  Gompan/s  pipdine.  On  the  same 


TwrUih  Army,  40,000 
Marshal  von  der  Golts 
Nure<iin  Pasha 
German  officers — unidentified 


day,  1,600  mounted  Turks  attacked  a  smsU 

squadron  of  British  artillery  northwest  of 

Basra.  The  British  lured  them  on  to  a  po- 
sition where  they  could  be  raked  by  the  fire 
from  concealed  machine  guns  and  artillery. 
The  Turks  fled  in  disorder,  leaving  many 
dead,  while  the  British  lost  four  officers. 

Turkish  Guns  Bombard  Kuma 

Early  in  April,  30,000  British  troops  had 
been  dispatched  from  India,  under  command 
of  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  J.  E.  Nixon,  and  the  entire 

British  forces  were  placed  at  three  points— 
Kuma,  Ahwas,  and  Shaiba.  An  army  of 
Turks,  40,000  strong,  led  by  German  officers, 
attacked  these  positions  on  April  11th. 

For  two  days  the  Turks  bombarded  Kuma, 
but  beddes  battering  the  bridge  across  tiie 
Tigris  River,  the  shell-fire  had  little  effect 
The  British  gunboat  Odin,  and  the  fire  of  the 
shore  batteries,  succeeded  in  dispersing  the 
Turkish  boats  on  the  river.  At  .Ahwas. 
large  bodies  of  Turkish  cavalry  appeared  but 
did  not  attack. 

Turks  Flee  from  a  Mirage  at  Shaiba 
On  April  12th,  a  three  days'  battle  opened 

at  Shaiba  with  an  attack  by  a  motley  army 

of  22,000  Turks,  Kurds  and  Arabs  command- 
ed by  German  oniccns.  During  the  thick  of 
the  fighting,  and  wlieii  success  was  well  with- 
in their  grasp,  the  Turkish  forces  suddenly 
oeased  firing  and  fled  in  wild  panic  from  the 
field. 

A  Turkish  prisoner  subsequently  explained 
the  cause  of  the  Turkish  withdrawal.  It 
appears  that  a  pack  train,  approaching  the 
British  line  from  the  rear,  had  been  so  dis- 
torted by  a  mirage  that  it  appeared  to  the 
Turks  as  a  great  body  of  reinforoemeots. 
Bdieving  themselves  to  be  fighting  against 
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enormous  odds,  they  had  yielded  up  a  victory 
ahnost  won. 

British  Rout  the  Turks  at  Basra 
ON  the  14th,  the  Brftiah  asramed  the  of- 
fensive,  moving  towards  Basra,  four  miles 
distant,  where  a  Turkish  Army,  12,000 

stronjT,  were  well  intrenched  in  a  tamarisk 
wood.  From  this  retreat,  the  Turks  shelled 
the  advancing  British  Army  with  six  big 
field  guns.  When  near  Ihe  Turidsh  line,  the 
British  united  in  a  grand  charge,  sweeping 
over  the  enemy  trenches  and  expellinrr  the 
Turks  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This 
\'ictory  cost  the  British  700  men,  including 
17  officers. 

Fleeing  toward  Nakailah,  wilii  the  British 
In  dose  parsidi^  the  Turks  endeavored  to 
escape  hy  boats  up  the  Tigris  River.  They 
were  overtaken,  however,  and  twelve  boat- 
loads of  fugitives  were  captured.  In  all,  the 
Turks  lost  2,500  men,  700  of  whom  were 
made  prisoners,  lliree  days  later  the  Brit- 
ish entered  Nakailah. 

StiU  pursuing  the  Turks  during  the  month 
of  May,  the  British  drove  them  off  Persian 
soil  to  a  refuge  at  Amara. 

Gen.  Gorringe,  the  British  commander, 
also  rounded  up  oertain  Arab  bands  Ihat  had 
assisted  the  Turks,  destroying  their  prop- 
erty and  seising  their  strongholds. 


Turks  Again  in  Flight  from  Kuma 

North  of  Kurna,  the  Turks  were  becom- 
ing troublesome.  On  May  31st,  a  British 
expedition  launched  a  surprise  attack  upon 
the  enemy  by  boat,  compelling  them  to  flee, 
and  taking  many  prisoners  and  guns.  So 
precipitate  was  the  ilis^t  of  the  Turks  that 
they  left  all  their  tents  standing.  Most  of 
the  refugees  escaped  by  boat.  They  were 
pursued  by  a  British  naval  flotilla,  which 
sank  the  Turkish  gimboat  Marmarls  and 
captured  the  transport  Masul.  Two  light- 
ers, containing  mines  and  military  stores, 
were  also  captured,  togetiier  with  300 
prisoners. 

Amara  and  Nasiriyeh  Captured 

The  town  of  Amara  surrendered  to  the 
British  on  .June  od,  with  3,000  prisoners,  13 
guns,  12  steel  barges,  and  four  river  steam- 
ers. Nasiriyeh,  the  reputed  site  of  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  was  taken  on  July  25th,  after 
bombardment,  with  1,000  prisoners  and  13 
guns.  The  Turkish  casualties  were  500  and 
the  British  300.  A  month  later,  the  British 
expdled  the  Turks  tx<m  an  intrenched  posi- 
tion along  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Bagdad  and  the  Tigris. 


Kut>el'Amara  Captured  by  the  British 

British  Army,  12,000  Turkkh  Army.  20,000 

Maj.-Gen.  Towashend  Nuredin  Pasha 

Gen.  Fryc  Djemal  Faaha 

Gen.  Delamain 
Gen.  Houghton 


From  his  base  at  Amara,  on  the  Tigris 
River,  Gen.  Townshend  planned  an  advance 
on  Bagdad  by  way  of  Kut-el-Amara.  The 
small  British  Army,  numbering  12,000,  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  scorching  heat  and 
from  lack  of  water.  The  motley  fleet  of  ves- 
sels, bearinjr  the  army,  moved  up  the  Tigris 
early  in  September.  On  the  way  to  Kut-el- 
Aniira,  the  alliance  of  the  Bent  Lam  Arabs, 
a  powof  ul  tribe,  waa  secured. 

The  British  Army  came  within  sight  of 
Kut-el-Amara  on  September  23d.  Here  the 
anny  of  20,000  Turks,  under  command  of 
Nuredin  Pasha,  were  strongly  intrenched, 
<m  both  sidee  of  the  Tigris. 


For  six  miles  in  either  direction,  the  Turks 
had  established  a  line  of  trenches,  protected 
by  large  areas  of  barbed  wire  entangleinents 
and  supported  by  heavy  artillery.  The 
banks  of  the  river  at  this  point  were  20  feet 
hitrh.  A  strong  redoubt  on  the  right  for- 
bade any  flank  movement  in  that  direction. 
On  the  left  bank,  tiie  line  of  defense  was  sep< 
arated  by  two  miles  of  marsh  land.  The 
river,  too,  was  blocked  by  lines  of  sunken 
boats,  while  across  the  river  was  stretched 
a  heavy  \^nre  cable. 

A  column  of  Britishers,  under  Gen.  Frye, 
wormed  its  way  by  three  days'  effort  to 
wiildn  400  yards  of  the  barbed  wire  entaa- 
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glements  which  enveloped  the  Honeahoe 
Handi.  Day  and  night  during  fhe  advance, 

which  ended  September  28th,  they  were 
subjected  to  continual  shell  Hre,  but  lost  only 

90  men. 

Meanwhile,  a  second  British  column  under 
Gen.  Delamain,  crossing  the  Tigris,  had 
readied  an  attacking  position  on  a  neck  of 
land  between  two  marshes,  where  the  Turks 
were  intrenched  on  September  28th.  Here 
the  British  concentrated  their  field  guns. 

Gen,  Delamain's  column,  in  two  divisions, 
started  an  enveloping  movement  around 
Nnredin  Pasha'a  army,  whose  northern  flank 
was  exposed.  One  of  these  divisions,  under 
Gen.  Houghton,  worked  its  way  in  rear  of 
the  Turks.  Gen.  Townshend  then  gave  or- 
ders for  a  general  battle. 

British  Win  Costly 

British  Army.  15,000 
Gen.  Townshend 

An  army  of  Turks,  numbering  200,000  or 
more,  was  by  this  time  pouring  into  Mesopo- 
tamia, composed  of  troops  released  from 
Egypt,  Gallipoli  and  Transcaucasia.  They 
were  not,  however,  as  yet  concentrated  in 
battle  line.  Opposing  the  British  Army  of 
15,000  Indian  troops,  in  October  there  were 
probably  45,000  Turks. 

Against  his  better  judgment,  but  on  the 
peremptory  order  of  his  superior  officer,  Gen. 
Townshend  had  been  persuaded  to  advance 
toward  Bagdad.  His  little  army  was  sup- 
ported by  a  flotilla  of  boats  which  sailed  up 
the  Tigris  in  early  October. 

On  October  23d,  the  British  routed  a  Turk- 
ish force  of  4,000  at  Azizi.  The  advance 
continued.  On  November  21st,  Gen.  Towns- 
hend's  army  of  15,000  Anglo-lndian.«?  en- 
countered a  Turkish  force  of  45,000,  occupy- 
ing two  lines  of  intrenchments  near  the  ruins 
of  the  famous  palace  of  Ctesiphon,  only  18 
miles  from  Bagdad.  The  Turks  were  se- 
curely intrenched  on  both  banks  of  the  Tijrris. 
Their  trenches,  laid  on  level  ground,  were 
deep  and  narrow,  affording  a  poor  target  for 
the  British  gunners.  The  Turkish  position 
was  further  strengthened  by  fences  of 
barbed  wire. 


For  three  days  the  battle  raged,  but  at 
the  precise  moment  when  the  British  ring 
was  about  to  close  on  the  Turks  around  tiie 
marshes,  another  Turkish  division  appeared 
in  rear  of  the  British,  also  attempting  a 
flanking  movement.  Turning  savagely  on 
the  new  enemy,  the  British  quickly  put  them 
to  flifl^t  That  night,  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, the  Turiash  Anny  evacuated  Kut-d* 
Amara,  rapidly  rietreating  to  Azizi,  40  miks 
away. 

From  this  base  the  German  and  Turkish 
engineers  began  to  prepare  near  Bagdad  a 
most  elaborate  system  of  troiehes  and  forti- 
fications. Hie  engineers  also  extended  the 
Bagdad  railway  line,  enabling  Nuredin  Pasha 
to  transport  an  army  of  reinforcement  out 
of  Syria. 

Victory  at  Ctesiphoa 

Turkish  Army.  45,000 

Nuredin  Pasha 
Marshal  ran  d«r  Golts 

Gen.  Townshend's  small  army  gave  battle 
to  Nuredin  Pasha's  army  of  45,000  Turks  on 
the  morning  of  November  22d.  The  British 

gunners  opened  with  a  roaring  artiller>'  flre^ 
which  failed  to  find  the  Turkish  trenches. 

Under  cover  of  this  bombardment,  the 
whole  British  line  advanced  on  a  wide  front 
The  Turks  made  no  sign  until  the  British 
had  advanced  to  within  a  mile  of  tiie  baited 
wire  bai  i  iers;  then  a  perfect  shower  of 
shrapnel  i'oll  upon  the  advancing:  Britishers. 
Without  wavering,  the  British  front  ad- 
vanced across  the  open  ground,  then  pausing 
under  a  murderous  rifle  fire  while  a  detail 
of  men  went  forward  to  cut  the  barbed  wire^ 
finally  charging  the  Turkish  trenches  gal- 
lantly. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  wings  had  turned 
both  flanks  of  the  Turkish  line,  compelling 
tiie  «iemy  to  retreat  a  mile  or  more  to  the 
rear.  By  mid-afternoon  the  entire  body  of 
Turks  had  been  expelled  from  their  first- 
lino  trenches,  and  when  ni<rht  fell,  the  Brit- 
ish were  also  in  possession  of  a  part  of  the 
second-line  trenches. 

In  the  desperate  charges  and  counter 
charges  that  took  place  that  day  an  entire 
Turkish  division  was  destroyed.  The  Brit- 
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ish,  though  victorious,  had  lost  nearly  6»000 
men,  a  third  of  their  force. 

During  the  night,  the  rescue  of  the 
wounded  occupied  both  armies.    With  the 

dawn,  came  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  dust  storm 
which  obscured  the  landscape  for  hours. 
When  the  air  cleared,  it  showed  the  battle- 
field stre^\•n  with  the  slain. 

The  Turks  strongly  reinforced  during  the 
night,  and  now  outnumbering  the  British 
four  to  one,  flung  themselves  against  the 
British  line  repeatedly,  during  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  the  24th,  but  the  line 
held  and  before  another  dawn  had  broken, 
the  Turks  withdrew  to  reform  on  thdr  third 
position  along  the  line  of  the  Dialah  River. 

Though  victorious,  tiie  British  still  had 
suffered  such  hoa\y  losses  that  General 
Townshend  doomed  it  advisable  to  fall  back 
upon  Kut-el-Amara.  The  retirement  was 
carried  out  successfully,  in  a  region  swarm- 
ing wiUi  hostile  Arabs. 

All  through  the  retreat,  tiie  British  were 
rompelled  to  fight  rear-guard  actions  with 
these    treacherous    nomads,    who  were 


mounted  on  fleet  horses.  Finally,  the  Brit- 
ish force  reached  Kut,  where  a  series  of 
fortifications  had  been  established.  Here 
the  sltan  British  forces  settled  down  on 
December  2d  to  await  the  reinforcements 
which  were  from  India.  Every  day  the 
Turkish  ring  of  steel  closed  in  upon  Kut-el- 
Amara  and  many  clashes  between  the  two 
armies  occurred.  Before  the  middle  of  De- 
oeniber,  the  British  were  practically  be- 
leaguered by  the  foe. 

Relief  Foree  Starts  from  India 

Sir  John  Nixon,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Mesopotamian  Army,  resigned  his  post 
under  censure  for  his  mismanagement  of  the 
Bagdad  campaign  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lieut. -Con.  Sir  Percy  Lake,  Chief  of  the  In- 
dian Staff,  who  at  once  despatched  an  army 
to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Townshend's  pent-up 
forces  in  Kut-el-Amara. 

At  the  same  time,  Hke  German  general 
staff  sent  the  aged  Gen.  von  der  Golti  to 
Mesopotamia  to  conduct  the  Turkish  opera- 
tions against  the  British. 


UNITED  STATC8.  AU6.-DKC. 


German  Destruction  of  Factories  in  United  States  B^;ins 

Our  Oovenunent  Demands  Recall  of  Ambaisador  Dumba,  Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen 

■  1   SKCnON  20-191B   


GERMANY  had  mobilized  an  immense 
army  of  spies,  dynamiters,  assassins 
and  conspirators  in  the  United  States 
at  the  outbreak  of  War  in  Europe.  These 
assassins  hesitated  at  no  crime  that  might 
in  the  least  degree  advance  the  cause  of  the 
Fatherland, 

The  head  center  of  these  conspiracies  was 
the  German  legation  at  Washington,  and  the 
master  mind  that  directed  their  efforts  was 
Count  Johann  von  Bemstorff,  the  German 
Ambassador. 

His  principal  lieutenants  were  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  Constantine  Deodor 
Dumba,  CapUiin  Franz  von  Papen,  Captain 
Karl  Boy-Ed,  Dr.  Heinrich  P.  Albert  and 
Wolf  von  Igd.  Another  leading  conspirator, 
Franz  von  Rintelen,  received  his  instructions 
direct  frooi  Berlin. 


In  addition  to  these  special  plotters,  tiiere 
were  at  least  a  million  residents  of  German 
ancestry  who  aided  the  German  spies  in 
their  work  of  destruction. 

Destruction  of  Factories  Plaimed 

These  German  plotten  were  especially 

active  in  the  attempted  destruction  of  muni- 
tion factories,  workshops,  camps  and  the 
most  important  centers  of  military  and  civil 
supply  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  indtonent  of  labor 
troubles  throus^out  America,  they  special- 
ized in  sabotage  in  machine  shops;  the  de- 
struction of  vessels  carrying  war  material 
to  the  Allies;  the  burning  of  stocks  of  raw 
materials  and  finished  goods;  and  the  de- 
structioii  of  electric  power  stations  in  large 
ceastem. 
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Germany's  Crime  Against  Humanity 


German  "Employment  Bureau"  Organized 

In  order  to  recruit  their  criminal  agents 
to  the  best  advanlage,  they  had  cstablishrd 
in  New  York  City  a  general  German  employ- 
ment bureau,  with  branches  in  Philadelphia, 
Bridlgeport^  Pittsbursrh,  Cleveland,  Chica^ 
and  Cincinnati. 

Soon  after  this  criminal  cmploym<'nt  bu- 
reau had  been  cstiiblished,  xVnibassador 
Dumba  was  able  to  report  to  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Office  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
possible  to  disorganise  and  hold  up  for 
months,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  the  manu* 
facture  of  munitions  in  Bethlehem,  Penn., 
and  in  the  Middle  West. 

Typical  Plots 

Typical  plots  of  the  German  arson  and 
murder  squad  were  revealed  at  Uie  trial 
of  Albert  Kaltschmidt,  who  had  been  indicted 
upon  the  following  counts  by  a  United  States 
grand  jury  at  Detroit: 

To  blow  up  the  factory  of  the  Peabody's 
Company,  Limited,  at  Walkprville,  Ontario, 
engaged  in  manufacturing  uniforms,  cloth- 
ing and  military  supplies. 

To  blow  up  the  building  known  as  the 
Windsor  Armories  of  the  City  of  Windsor. 
Ontario. 

To  blow  up  and  destroy  other  plants  and 
buildings  in  said  Dominion  of  Canada  which 
WBTB  used  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
of  war,  clothing  and  uniforms. 

To  blow  up  and  destroy  the  great  railway 
bridges  of  the  Canadian  Paciito  railroad  at 
Nipigon. 

To  blow  up  the  Detroit  Screw  Works, 
where  shrapnel  was  being  manufactured. 

To  destroy  the  St.  Clair  tunnel,  connecting 
Canada  witii  the  United  States. 

On  the  night  of  February  1,  1915,  Werner 
Hor.  a  Gorman  losorvo  lieutenant,  partially 
destroyed  the  International  bridge,  upon 
which  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  crosses  the 
border  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada at  Vacceboro,  Maine,  by  the  use  of  an 
explosive.    For  this  act  he  was  paid  $700. 

Bribery  of  Congressmen  Planned 
Count  von  Bernstorff  applied  to  Berlin 
for  authority  to  pay  out  $50,000  in  order 
to  influence  certain  Congressmen  to  use  thor 
effort  in  preventing  America's  entering  the 


War.  He  naively  added :  "In  the  abovp 
circumstance,  a  public  oflicial  German  dec- 
laration in  favor  of  Ireland  is  highly  desir- 
able^ in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  tiie  Irish 
influence  here."  ' 

Involvinff  Mexico  with  the  U.  & 

Franz  von  Rinielen  was  specially  de- 
tailed to  the  task  of  embroiling  Mexico  and 
Japan  in  war  with  the  United  States,  in  the 

expectation  that  once  war  was  declared  it 
would  stop  the  shipment  of  American  am- 
munition to  the  Allies. 

The  ardi-i^otter  in  Mexico  was  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador,  Heinrich  von  Eekhardt 
It  was  to  Eekhardt  that  Dr.  Alfred  Zimmer- 
man of  the  German  Foreign  Office  sent  the 
famous  intercepted  edible  despatch,  announc- 
ing the  inauguration  of  submarine  warfare 
and  proposing  that  Modco  and  Germany 
wage  war  together  against  the  United  States. 

DestnictiQii  of  SMppiiv 

Widespread  destruction  of  American  ship- 
ping, entailing  much  loss  of  life,  was  plotted 
by  the  German  arson  squad.  Thirty-three 

explosions  and  fires  were  caused  by  German 
bombs  on  ships  sailing  from  New  York  har- 
bor alone. 

Consul  General  Bopp  and  his  hired  agents 
were  arrested  for  con^racy  to  blow  up  any 

vessels  belonging  to  the  Allies  found  within 
the  limits  of  Canada,  which  wore  laden  with 
horses,  munitions  of  war  oi-  articles  of  com- 
merce in  course  of  transportation. 

Among  other  d>  namitm  arrested  was  one 
Robert  Fay,  who  had  invented  an  infernal 
machine  which  he  tied  to  the  rudder  posts 
of  vessels,  causin^^^  their  disablement. 

I^rjre  sums  of  money  were  expended  in 
the  bribei'y  of  certain  newspapers  and  jour- 
nalists, among  the  latter  being  George  Syl- 
vester Viereck,  Marcus  Braun,  and  J.  F. 
Archibald. 

Dumba,  Boy-Ed,  and  Fqpen  Rtfiillfil 

The  criminal  activities  of  Ambassador 
Dumba  resulted  in  the  demand  for  his  recall 
by  the  United  States  Government  on  Septm- 
ber  8th,  1915. 

Captain  Karl  Boy-Ed  and  Captain  Franz 
von  Papen  were  also  recalled  on  De- 
cember 8th. 
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WESTERN  THEATER  EAffTERN  THEATER 

fAGB  DATS  PAOB 

Wiv  Vflrtmi  m*  attadud  Jn.  «  AartrlaM  fnvwfe  MantoMtim.  ..^  IH 

8  G«n.  Aylmer'a  BHtiah  Army  atUrks  Turk*.   219 

StS   Tha  Vardim  difflaMii.^_-^_..~~._....^»...^»..__.  ll  RuMlan*  be«rin  o(ren*Ive  In  th«  Cnurnxuii  .„  _    Sit 

12  Moiili-nri'm  stiM  for  iieacp     ,„,   210 

n  Auftrians  capture   Mont<>nov'r<>'s  f»iiirnl              .,„,  ,.,   .,,  2M 

IN  Russians  dcfpnf  Turko-at  Koprikeni  ,    211 

IB  Montenetrro  refuaca  Austria's  PeMe  Tenns.~~.i^._~._...  110 

IB  British  adviinoe  toward  Kat-«l-Aman^._^^...._„....»._„  !!• 

M  Kins  of  Hoatanasra  daa*  to  Italy.  .  ^   tt» 

M  MantaMsrfn  forta  aamwJiraii.—    tl« 

Sit   lAdcndorff  reslims  as  German  Chief  of  Stair.                     it  Torica  defeat  Britiih  at  Umm-el-Hanna  ^.  III 

MB  Gen.  Fhlkenhajm  •ueceed*  LudendorlT....   „                  U  Capital  of  MonteneKro  estabtished  at  Lyon*.  Franc*'   21  • 

n  Awtriana  oecnpr  Sartari.   MnntenrKr<>   __,__„  210 

28  Gem.  Sarraira  Allied  Army  occupies  Salonika.   III 


III  Garaiaaa  imperina  to  bombard  VardhiB_._...>..^.~  Feb.  l 

m  Oai— III  attack  Fkcndi  fnnt  at  UlMiia.  Flaadera   13 

U 
U 
IB 

t99  Cemian  raiders  brins  Appam  Into  Newport  Newfl._.  M 

212    RuttU-  of  Verilun  befcins,  in  France   -i -n—  U 

214  G<?rniBns  occui)y  Haumonl  Woods.  Verdun    tt 

215  -They  Shall   Not  Pasa"— Verdun    SI 

IIS   Germana  take  Herbeboia.  near  Verdun  M 

UB  Gen.  PitalB  takea  comnand  at  Verdun  ,  ^  U 

tU  Qtaam  aaptnra  Ftet  DoaanMnt.  VerdnB...............  M 

Sli  noBcb  raeaptaro  Voti  Duuaumtuit  _  M 

2li    French  transport  La  Provence  sunk:  8,000  lost.  _  SB 

IK    German  attacka  on  Verdun  repulsed..  SB 

215  Battle  of  the  Wing*   -   ■    Mar.  S 

IIB  Gcrniana  laMw  attack  arauad  Yard—...— ...................  8 

MB  ffiiiMB  nlUff  Heave  lataraa  hnrntt  ^  $ 

US   Zeppellne  raM  BbkNsIi  mast :  12  Mlled.   S 

214    Gi-rmaiiL'  #lnut:li(tn-il  iit  Hi^rl)<'lK3ia.  Verdun  -   C 

21<  (;.  iruiiui  u."i:  Uijuid  Fire,  a!ii>hy.\iatinK  K** — Verdun  7 

2I(    Gtrmuns    culture    HadrnumonK   ..■■....■■..■...i-i-  S 

242    PortuKal  seizes  38  German  shipK  — 8 

1*2    Germany  declares  war  on  Portunal    9 

IIB  GemaM  captnra  part  of  Fbrt  Vain.  Vcrdnn   11 

Sll  Avtriaa        «b  Ilallam  fkant  hadm....   U 

m  latamAlliad  OMtfaraua  at  Plaria   IS 

H2   Anatria  at  ■wmr  with  Porttnral   IS 

216  RnTli-  111   "D.Hii  M;.n'B  HiM",  Verdun     1« 

231     Au.-^t rinr,-i  lii  fi  a'   Ilali«»8  in  Tiilminci  sector    18 

IS 

lU   French  retire  from  Avaeourt  Wood.  Verdun  ^  21 

SBl  Wninnir  floMax  tarpadoadt  BO  llvaa  loat».   24 

17 

SIB  Oenaaaa  TCpolaad  oa  Vafdoa  front     SB 

Slf  AUfaa  cTCMnaia  HMaiieoart,  Vardoa  ftant   SI 


Two  T^irUak  Carpa  imOad  at    Sll 

Rnwtana  eaptnra  Bracntm.  Ttaririah  Armenia   Sll 

Ruaaians  capture  Mush   in   the   Caucasus.  ^   211 

Ruaaiana  capture  Bilils      _    211 

Rwriana  aaptnra  KanMaihak.  Parato.     ,    Sll  , 

Runlana  amralt  the  Gafaaan  IIS 

Turka  defeat  liritlsh  at  l)ujailah....-«._   219 


Raarian  oifenshre  oa  Nartkem  Front  falls.    SSB 


Greaka  alMil  Allied  Warahlpa.  Sakmika    SSI 

liaaaiaBB  drive  Oaraana  back  near  Waak.  ..^..^  SSB 

XoHlaB  HoapiUI  ahip  aonk  la  Blaak  8m   SBl 


Sll  Oanaaaa  aaptnre  town  of  Raneovrt.  Fraaca..— Apr.  -i 

fi  Uu.'uiiuntf  ndvHnce  in   Galicia...„..„   lU 

K  UrttMi  lallcr  Army  dafaatad  la  Maeopntaaita    SIS 

lU   Germans  assaull  "Dead  Man  s  Hill".  Hill  304.  Verdun  10 

SIB  ^nalant  Qeraan  attaaka  an  Vardaa  frant..~.„  .  ,  11 

18  RuMlana  defeat  Anatriana  In  Oaltela   SM 

IT  RnMlaaa  oaptora  IMblaaad  fraa  Ttoto  Sll 

IS  Sanlaaa  a>pal  IMa  f raai  Taririih  Anaania   Sll 

SM   Irish  Rebellion  opens   „      20 

211   Arrcct  of  Sir  RoKer  Ca.sement.    20  Turka  defeat  BrttUi  at  Sanaa-I-Tat.  ._   SIS 

211    Irish  Republic  proclaimfti     24 

242    Iri<.h  refaels  seixe  Dublin   S4 

214  Birth  of  Slaa  Fein  moveBient....._.__...>._-....__-  24 

(20)) 
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PAGB  DATE 
m  Biltlih  FlMt  hmSmHl  TfHilwiiinnii  mitfri^  ■„  „  •  .  is 
tH  Irtoh  tnopa  tain  Rolwtnenani  Redcmbt    IT 

Mi  British  bnttk'shlii  sunk  in  ^ff•<li1i-rrll^,cnn   2S 

MB  Irish  Rebel*  nurremler  „   „..  29 

M 

ttl  Italians  make  Important  gain*  or^  Aoatriana  Mmw  I 

t48  Iriah  Icadera  exveutcd  for  treason.  _    S 

263  Tymrlc  (ortH-Hlocd  olT  Irish  coast          -  jurn  i  ■  mi m  jiim  t 

232  Italians  advance  close  to  Trent               ,    f 

216  German  attaci(  on  Hill  304  repulsed-     t 

265  Austrian  transport  sunk  in  AdrUtis  Sw..— 19 

21<  Frenrh  advance  on  Vardun  ftfBlit.—. It 

nt  AuBtriaiis  begla  drivw  in  iv^Mm,.    , ,  ,  ,   If 

M*  British  Btorm  Vlmy  Bides   IS 

nt  Austrians  drive  Italians  bark  across  border   19 

SSI  Germans  retrain  Vimy  Ridpc.  „   .  21 

231  Italians  ilriv<-n  back  in  .Suk'nnn  Valley     II 

2CS  Four  German  shipa  sunk  in  Baltic             nn-ii.ii  ..  24 

21  (  Germans  recapture  Fbri  DoaaaaMntt  YirtiMi   2  > 

251  Italians  evacuata  Aaia«o   26 

MS  Awtrlan  tnuiaiport  annk:  awnr  JwwnwA.— ,   M 

218    Oroat  nnvnl  h«!tlr>  ofT  conul  nt  ^'"'anA.—  — —   SI 

232  Italians  check  Austrian  «Hif»T-r«i  ,,, ,   ,,,,,,,  Jme  1 

SIS  Oemum  drive  on  Fort  Vaoai.  Vartm   1 

MS  TbM  Battla  of  Yprm  npens.  ^  ^  I 

a 

ns  AnMaB  aiiplaiua  boob  Ttona  ■  ^  s 

4 
S 

261    Lord  Kitchener  goes  down  with  Hnmiwhiro.. f 

SIT    Fort  Vaux  surrenders  to  the  Germans,  V»r»inw  ,  f 

SIT   Germans  within  four  miles  of  Verdun  City  i,....^  T 

Ml  British  loee  villase  of  Hooca,  Batdo.  f 

Sn  ftallaaa  «raa  ttaa  laooMt  Bl««r-^  • 

MB  ItallaB  tramtioft  makt  BOO  Uvea  loat   9 

MS  Italians  take  the  offanahre.     9 

MS  Aiartrian  aiqriaaaa  bomb  Veoke^     li 

13 
IS 

261    42  Zeppelins  bomb  Ensllsli  towni.  kill  4SS.....  —  M 

23S  Italians  gain  on  Isonao  t—»t—-  -     —  IS 

SIT  Gamana  kiae  litavlljr  la  Yarten  tastan-.  IS 

IM  Itallaaa  adnuMe  akiiB  Aalaca  PlataaiL— — .  IS 

SN  British  destroyer  sank  In  eollision.   IS 

StC  Russian  destroyata  sink  Oerman  endaer   21 

22 

217  CenmUM  irizo  ThiHunumt.  Krunro  M 
26S  British  Steamer  rnjituretl  :  Cajit.  I->ya(t  executed..-^  M 
217    French  counter-attack  on  Verdun  fwmt..  .i   „  M 

SM  TmoAaMn  iMmpmu^l!^^  M 

SM  Anatrlaa  Amiea  tatteat  befora  nalhwi.    ST 

SSS  Italians  retake  Arsfcro  and  Posina..-.._„._^.„...__  ST 

23^  Ifnlinti*  flilvnnre  in   tho  Trenlino  ..._......_.__..._„_  M 

233  Italians  storm  Monte  Tr«ppolo„„.„...„«>,^._.^.„_.__  M 

M 

217  French  recapture  Thiaumont   _  ~   M 

Ml  First  Battle  of  the  Sonune  opens    July  1 

152  British  rjipiiiii'  Mametx  and  M«ii1iiiiI>:im    S 

252  French  ailvHnce  on  near  to  Prronne  and  Combiea.— .  •  4 

2.j2  British  capture  La   Boiselle    5 

2(1  20  German  planes  bomb  London.  ~— 7 

S 

Ml  Omu  aaboBBrtaw  Dratidilaad  craMta  aeeaa— .   IS 

SSS  Britisk  take  Contalmalsea     II 

263    German  submarinp  shells  English  jiort  ,  II 

233    Italians  mlvance  in   Aiiiitr-  Valley    12 

261  20  German  plane*  bnmb  I/iiulon.  kllltair  fT.  i  ,  14 
252   British  take  German  second  IS 

SSS  Italian  tetnvar  ank  in  AdHatie  S«i:  in  kiat^   16 

IS 

SSS  BrillA  ■mm  »Balana  BIdca   M 

SM  naliaM  Moar  «p  Moot  Chawwt....   M 

SSI  Owt.  nyatt  annrtad  hr  tha  Omaaam-  ST 

M 
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British  surrender  to  Turk*  at  Kul-cl-Amara...~_— 219 

Awulana  baidB  nOnaiva  la  ^""i-"'-  SIS 

Austrian  ooanterM>ffeasiv*  on  Italian  fnmt   sn 

Aulilaaa  advaaca  into  ltaly...»-...j.  ,   SBl 

British  axpal  Turks  from  Dujaitah     SSI 

Bulaarians  seise  Fort  Rupel.  SSI 

ItaliaBa  aenenata  Airiase  Pfaitoaa.   SK 

Bulgarians  move  southward  into  ^'■'■«~»  S12 

linials'a  «faat  olliaBaiva  la  Galieia  kagiaa  ^   SIT 

Allies  Uka  ovar  control  of  Satonika   222 

bdivwdima  9t  Arabia  i-— ^«--'  SSI 

AUiaa  Uodada  Greek  porta   » 

RoMlaaa  eaptora  LMdt  fortteai.  aalicia.._   S0 

RnaslaaB  pursoa  Anatriaaa  SO  n{lea...~.   ar 

Russians  capture  Buezacx   _  _  „   227 

Russinns  capture  Dubno  _   ..„   227 

Shcreof  of  Mecca  revolts  from  t^'r-itmf.  J6} 

Turks  surrender  Mecca  to  the  Araha   Ml 

BmsiaHa  capture  Orai'imwllii  IkilB>wlHa...ii  .  ..i  i       .  n  n  US 

Alliea                Gtaek  demobilization   _   1...  S3i 

Greeea  aonaenta  to  Allies'  demands  ..   221 

Graek  Amr  la  DmabUIaad   in 

Russian  fleet  sinks  64  TurUeh  riilpa   MS 

Austrians  still  retreatina  before  Wn— Uw    .. .,      ,  ,  20 

Boarian  Roapltal  Ship  sank  la  BbMk  Sea   M 

Rmr  RuBslaB  ahlps  sank  In  Blaak  Mi 

RoHlaa  «lhmhra  atnppad  at  BUddaid  »«—  0 

Russians  cross  Carpathians  into  Hungary,  229 

Rusalana  aaptnn  Bra^  -  -                      m  i  m  i  mi  W 
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PACK                                                                            DATE  PAGB 

IIS    Sir  Ri/yxr  Cms(Tt<, ent  handed  for  hixh  tWHtlWimn]   AX*  t 

212    \  cnico  bomhod  by  Au»crian  «li-«hip«  T 

233    Italians   orcuiiy   Guriiia                              ■                            f  Ante  difMt  Avki  MBT  ffHttHI  M 

Mi  Z«pp«Una  nid  Enviuid:  23  UIM   ■  ^  t 

m  luUaju  mmp  owcr  tiM  Cmtm  P1«f    11 

U  Ttarlu  BMMun  AnA  tMOm  la  Mii«M   M 

n  BolaKriaaa  tovade  Greek  terriUMT   m 

tl   Salonika  Army  movis  nv-nitisi  Rulicariana.     2X1 

n   Gri-ok  rcvoluUons  in  LU  ce  and  Maeedonia  ____„_„_.  222 

24     Bu'v'HliHII^   '.Itkr   I'l.]'    K:iv;lllt,  ^■'•""fT  I    222 

2CI    ZeppelixM  raid  Ensland;  8  Viti^  ..  .,.  ss   Vciiixclo*  lunds  GrG«ik  rwulution  -  -,  — UX 

m  luilsr  deeUma  war  on  — t                                    27  BulKariana  inTad»  ]Iaeedonia„              - ,,  -  tSS 

27  Rou mania  declare*  war  on  Auatrla   IM 

n  GmuBy  dedawa  war  an  BwiiBMBia    sn 

»  TWlHOf  Marw  war  on  BwMiaafai...,..,.   SU 

XM  0«b  BtiJiatenr  teaoiMa  liiad  «f  Gamaa  *— Ti  i            M  Roamantaiw  aelM  >■■»■  of  tiw  OanMt1it«M..„  __„._  Ml 

JO   Roumanians  •oixe   Kronnlailt.    Hunimry   255 

21   Roamaniane  force  Aiutrians  to  withdraw..^  ^„   2M 

flipt    t    Roumnniitns   capture    Petroaeny„   SSS 

Mi   IS  «if|rTf»T  raid  Xagboui:  t  MIM   .i,                             2   Rounumiana  capture  Hermannatadt   —    tiS 

t  Allies',  demande  on  GraMsa  aea^^  aaeoaditionaUy   U* 

t  TwB  Garnaa  Anaiaa  and  BalgaTlami  ,    tM 

sn  firat  «Mat  air  kattla  oT  tha  War.                                 S  Gmbuui  troopa  imada  Dokradji   IM 

4  Oennan  Amqr  MiM*  ^traUMU.  SoOBuala.....   ttt 

4    Il<>umnniiin«    capture    Bonsck     255 

e    Ruaaiana  rcputaed  at  Kovel    ....22>-23l 

12  Roawaala—  rapniw  Gemaau  at  UpwHwi   tM 

tit    British  foize  33  American  carico  shii>8    mn.in  IS 

2S3    British  "TWnka"  first  used  at  Ccrarcelletle.   14 

X59  AJItaa  btaak  Uwaush  Gwnaa  Ubw  ob  SomnM  ftaat^.         II  Rarhlani  dtfaat  Balssrian*  at  Oatrora  — W 

ttt  ANtaa  laka  Iliia,  CatailkMa  and  MartlapBtoli.   U 

nt  U.  &  iirrtarti  Britalm  adsura  ot  earso  iMja...^-.— .         M  BaMlaiia  mww  offinuHa  la  OaUda    IM 

IT  Koomaniana  rent  Otrmana  at  KaMwa.    SSt 

M  RuRHians  occupy   Fiorina.   Murr.lonin   222 

19  {Serbians  capturv  Kru»hcj.'n»il  ami  Nwjknti  ™  _.  229 

20  Germans  retreat  in   Roumania   MT 

21  Rounanlana  asain  take  offensive  in  Uobrudja  -   UT 

2«S    2>ppolin8  raid  EnKlish  eoaat :  38  killed.  —        ,.          tl  Aiate  laka  TUSk  froat  Tarfca     Ml 

Ml   ZnVMUaa  raid  Mnith  of  Enaiaadi  M  lailed...  — .  U 

M  Ito«nnaniana  defeated  at  Heraaaamtadt   MT 

M  Boamaaiana  driven  back  iato  the  CanwtMaaa   MT 

M  Roaaaalaaa  niraat  oat  of  Haaaaiy.   MT 

Ml  Xvpotea  Mid  Bnalkk  aoaat;  1  MHad                      Oct.  1  Battle  fbr  Lembera  In  fall  ■wlag   tM 

t  Roumanian  advance  Into  Bulitaria  la  checked.  —  tIT 

4  Serbs  reach  Monastir  railway  line.._-.«~...~   ttt 

5  Salonika  (Allied)  Army  advances  ia  BallMWB.  ■■■  MS 

lit    Garinan  U-Ooat  atnlui  6  vaaaels  off  Nantacket-.____           8   Corman-Austrians  lake  tf ■^x-t./ii  Iff 

tl   Allies  rrco«rnlze  new  Greek  Goyenuaant                u.m   SM 

11  Aostro^Saraiaaa  Invade  RouiaaBlfc  — —  -  — — ■  MT 

IT  Onah*  aairidar  tkair  Float  ta  Aliiai   SM 

IT  ItaHaa  Anar  oatar  Maowkela   SM 

IX  Roaslana  defeated  near  LoB»tor».-.—   SM 

22  Iloumanlnns  driven  back  in  Dobnidja    X5T 

23  Ot-rnians   tuko  C<>ii!itnn:'.n.    Kotnnania.     MT 

MT  Vkaaoh  iaoaH«fa  Fort  Doaaaawat.  Vatdna   2t 

23    Rotnnaninns  driven  from  the  Vulcan  Pass.   SST 

25   Germans  capture  Omavoda.  Roumania   IfT 

U  AiUed  llaa  Joined  fima  Adriatic  to  Aegean   SM 

M  BiaalMi  otfeaalva  oads  In  GaUeia   Mi 

Itl  Ifaay  iMvUal  lidpo  ooalt  darias  yaar   M 

SIT  Germans  evacuate  Fort  Vattx.  Yotdan^.-.  .,-  ..„.  Har  S  Crook  roMa  defoat  Oradt  BataiiUfc  -   SU 

S»  CbMa  of  tlw  Battia  vt  Verdnn^   S 

S  OennaBa  driven  bade  Into  Waaaarr —  —  — MT 

lit  Woodrow  Wllaon  ro^eetod  Preddent  of  U.  S.  A   7 

Mi    Aacoaa  rank  In  lCadltomaoaB».>.-~..~  8    Roumanians  invade  Transylvania    ■   Itl 

MS  Britfih  ainUiia  boaik  BaaiteadMa.  Oanaaar   lO 

11  Russian  Hcet  bombards  Coni<lanT.n,  Roumania..  XST 

12  Conalanca  burned  to  the  irround  — —  i......  SiT 

tSI   British  advance  tbioa«h  Ancre  Valley,  Fran  on                   1|  Baamaalaa  Army  dcfcatad  In  Traneyhranla.i  StT 
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2fi3 


Prceident  Wilwm  Bounds  Nalionis  nn  thrir 
Cloae  of  tb«  First  Battle  of  the  Soinmo»._ 


EmptTur   l'riu:r   Jor^ijjiK   nf   AL:srrl;i  die*  

Princ<^  Klirl  buccw.-ds  as  Ausinun  £mp«ror  

AinhiiM  raid  English  coast. 


American  steamer  Columbian  torpedoed— 
in  IMItamiBMB^.. 
Adataal  U 


ft 

SM 

SM 
SM 


Mt  Vmrr  Fsfld^  *Vmie»  BMvf  Mil*  for  Enrape-.. 


sot  Prime  Miiuitter  Asqulth  of  EnK'iMid  resitms.. 

SOI  Lloyd  Georxe  becomes  I'romicr  of  EnKland.  

SU  Germany  make*  ber  Orst  Peace  Proposal  

UT  AMBBh  via  Mlliut  vtatorr  at  Vwiliin  


AIHm  on  Wmt  AImmu 


Ml  Tlw  Britannic  manunootti  BritUh  InaplUt  thio.  raak 


DATE 
18 
18 
It 
!• 
1» 
M 

n 

21 
24 
86 
27 
M 
If 
It 


Dm.  1  AltM 

3 
5 
t 


Gritsui  ordcrod  to  surrender  arms  to 
Roumanians  ilefeatcd  at  Tirira-Juil~. 
Bulgarians  evacuate  MonasUr  — 
Greek  Kins  refuses  to 
German  troop*  invade  W« 
SarbtaM  ocew  MonasUr. 


.  S34 

-  22J 
124 


British  Hi)i>iiitril  Shij)  sunk  in   Ac/rnr.  S.  n 

GfrmHii-Mulnariiin  trrK>p(>  ft\ei'r*jn  U'.mtn;aiia  

Greeks  rofuso  '.n  Mjt ;  r.-iiii  r  urnis. 
Roumanian  Government  moves  to  Jaasjr 


2(1 
224 


aisBallr  defeated  at  Argaelm 


2t4    Germany   surrcstR  n  praro  mnfcronc*   

Si4    Scandinavian  countries  support  Pres.  Wilson's  stand 


12   Kiiuinaniana  evaeoate  Bucharest  ________________ 

15 

It  GreM*  aiima  to  Alliaa'  daoMUida  ^  -  

M 
!• 

n  Riieaiana  driven  out  of  Dobrudia.  Roumania.  .  ~- 

2C 
27 

M  Torki  aaqpillad  fmt  aradia  of 


IM 

m 

SM 
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THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR-1916 


  ♦ 

GERMANY  DESCENDS  TO  PIRACY 

Submarines  Sink  Hundreds  of  HdpleBS  Ships  Without  Wanung 

German  Navy  Defeated  by  British  in  Great  Sea  Battle  Oif  Jutland 

Supreme  Attempt  to  Crush  France  at  Verdun  Ends  in  Failure 
Russia  Recoveis  from  Defeat  and  Overruns  Galida  and  Turkey 
Bulgaria  Unites  with  Germany  hi  Crushing  Boumania 
Italy's  Victorious  Campaig^n — Huns  Hammered  on  the  Mame 
Germany  and  Austria,  Foreseeing:  Defeat,  Make  Peace  I^posals 
President  Wilson  Becomes  the  Spokesman  for  Humanity 


Sunroof  Events  In  the  Year  1916 

GERMANY  had  a  bitter  foretaste  of  her  inevitable  defeat  in  the  year  1916. 
Yet  in  the  opening  months  of  the  year  the  fruits  of  victory  seemed  already 

within  her  grasp.  Everywihere  her  enemies  had  been  humbled.  Russia 
lay  as  a  prostrate  hulk,  seemingly  beyond  recovery.  The  French  and  English 
forces  had  hammered  in  vain  against  the  German  ramparts  on  the  Western  front. 

Italy  had  sustained  a  damaging  blow  at  the  hands  of  Austria.  England 
had  been  humiliated  twice  by  the  Turks— first  at  Gallipoli  and  next  at  Kut-el- 
Amara,  where  General  Townshend's  army  was  forced  to  surrender.  Bulgaria 
had  given  Germany  assurances  of  her  support;  Greece  was  also  a  secret  ally  of 
Germany. 

With  Russia  apparently  crushed  and  England's  Volunteer  Army  not  yet 
arrived  on  the  Western  front,  France  alone  stood  between  Germany  and  world 
dominion.  Upon  France,  therefore,  Germany  loosed  all  her  thunderbolts  in  the 
terrific  assault  at  Verdun.  How  France  endured  the  inferno  of  Verdun  is  one 
of  the  most  glorious  epics  of  the  war. 

We  shall  see,  as  the  year's  eventful  history  unf olds^  how  the  British  thrust 
on  the  Somme  gradually  weakened  the  German  offensive  at  Verdun  and  tau|^t 
the  Huns  that  they  were  neither  supermen  nor  worid  conquerors. 

Germany  was  to  receive  a  new  surprise  when  the  despised  Russians,  mirac- 
ulously recovering  from  their  recent  defeat,  hurled  themselves  against  the  foe, 

<207) 
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driving  the  Austrians  back  40  miles  on  a  300-mile  front,  retaking  Galida  and  all 
the  strongholds  she  had  lost  during  her  retreat  in  1915.  At  the  same  time, 
Russia  was  expeUing  the  Turks  from  Armenia,  though  not  until  after  the  Mos- 
lems had  massacred  a  million  Christian  Armenians.  Austria's  discomfiture  was 
complete,  when  Italy  had  driven  her  out  of  the  Trentino  and  advanced  across  the 
Carso  Plateau  toward  Vienna. 

Germany's  last  hope  of  a  decisive  victory  on  the  seas  was  dispelled  when 
her  High  Seas  Fleet  fled  back  to  its  harbor,  after  a  losing  battle  with  the  English 
Navy  off  the  coast  of  Jutland,  in  the  most  terrific  confiict  the  seas  have  ever 
witnessed. 

Unwilling  to  compete  with  the  Allies  along  humane  lines,  the  Huns  at 
length  threw  off  all  the  restraints  of  civilization  and  adopted  a  ruthless,  murder- 
ous submarine  policy,  sinking  merchant  ships  and  even  hospital  ships  without 
warning.  But  £hese  ruthless  expedients  failed  to  attain  their  chief  purpose, 
which  was  to  starve  England  into  submission  by  sinking  all  the  food  ships  that 
plied  the  oceans. 

Germany  gained  another  suitable  ally  in  1916,  when  the  Bulgarians  (those 
half  brothers  to  the  Turks)  united  with  the  Huns  in  completely  crushing  Rou- 
mania.  This  tragedy  might  easily  have  been  averted  had  certain  traitorous 
statesmen,  then  in  control  of  Russian  affairs,  hastened  to  support  Roumania. 
England,  too,  was  in  part  censurable  for  the  tragedy,  having  withheld  her  sup- 
port of  Roumania  while  the  too  sanguine  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  parleying  to 
gain  Bulgaria's  all^;iance  to  the  Allied  cause. 

The  year  1916  was  eventful  in  a  political  sense,  also.  The  aged  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph  of  Austria  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Karl,  who  subse- 
quently abdicated  his  throne.  Lord  Kitchener,  England's  Minister  of  War,  was 
drowned  off  the  Orkney  Islands  when  the  ship  on  which  he  had  taken  passage 
for  Russia  was  sunk  either  by  a  mine  or  a  torpedo.  Premier  Asquith  of  Eng- 
land resigned  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lloyd 
George,  who  guided  the  ship  of  state  througli  many  troubled  waters,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  War.  President  Wilson,  In  1916,  was  reflected  President  of 
the  United  States  and  by  universal  consent  became  the  spokesman  for  humanity. 
His  warnings  to  Germany,  though  unheeded  at  the  time,  must  have  convinced 
the  autocratic  Kaiser  that  there  was  a  moral  force  in  the  world  to  which  he  must 
answer  for  his  crimes. 

That  Germany  already  had  grave  doubts  of  the  security  of  her  conquests 
in  Belgium,  France  and  Poland,  was  made  evident  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  she  put  forth  certain  hypocritical  proposals  for  peace.  The  Allies  met 
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these  bogus  peace  proposals  by  the  fiat  assertion  that  reparation  and  restitution 
by  Germany  was  a  condition  precedent  to  peace.  Germany's  idea  of  a  satisfac- 
tory peace  was  one  which  would  leave  her  in  possession  of  Belgium  and  North- 
em  Frsnee,  and  as  much  more  of  European  soil  as  she  could  seize  and  hold. 

The  attention  of  the  world  was  focussed  for  a  week  in  April  upon  an  abor- 
tive uprising  in  Ireland,  when  1800  revolutionists,  angered  by  the  refusal  of  the 
British  Government  to  make  effective  the  Home  Rule  Bill  passed  by  two  succes- 
sive Parliaments,  took  possession  of  Dublin,  and  held  it  for  seven  days  against  a 
British  army  of  60,000.  Before  the  Irish  Rebellion  was  suppressed,  a  third  part 
of  Dublin  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  shells^  and  600  lives  lost  The  detailed 
story  of  the  year  follows. 


EASTERN  THEATER.  JAN.  6  13 


AitBtrians  Conquer  Montenegro  in  a  Two- Weeks*  Campaign 

Little  Army  of  40,000  Holds  Out  Till  Reduced  to  Point  of  Starvation 
King  Nicholas  Flees  First  to  Rome  and  Then  to  Lyons,  France 
I  SECTION  2- 1916  


Montenegrin  Army,  4Qi,M§ 

General  Yukovitch 
King  Nicholas 

MONTENEGRO,  the  poorest  kingdom 
in  the  Balkans,  had  declared  war 
against  Austria  on  Autrust  1, 1914, 

and  her  little  Anny  of  40,000  men  had  ren- 
dered effective  aid  to  their  kinsmen  in  Serbia 
from  the  beginning'  of  hostilities.  Montene- 
grin artillerj'  on  Mt.  Lovcen,  had  shelled  the 
port  of  Cattaro  and  otOier  Austrian  towns 
slxmg  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  Auflrust,  1914,  and 
the  infantry  occupied  Scutari. 

When  the  Serbians  were  making  their  vic- 
torious assault  on  Shabatz,  and  the  Austrians 
were  stampeding  across  the  Drina,  the  Mon- 
tenegrins attadced  the  Austrian  Army  on 
tile  frontier,  cotnpellinff  tilieir  retirement. 

The  Montenegrin  Army,  commanded  by 
General  Yukoxntch,  then  advanced  into  Bos- 
nia and  at  Bilek,  on  September  2,  1914,  won 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Austrians,  taking 
many  prisoners.  A  week  later  the  Austrians 
met  defeat  at  Foca. 

The  Serbians  then  sent  an  army  into  Bos- 
nia to  unite  with  the  Montenegrins  in  an 
advance  on  Sarajevo,  but  the  Austrians 
were  now  in  such  strong  force  that  both  the 
Montenegrins  and  Serbians  withdraw  from 
Bosnia. 


Austrian  .Army,  60,i 

General  Ermolli 
General  Koeveis 


The  Montenegrins  continued  to  assist  the 
Serbians  through  the  campaigns  of  1915»  sup- 
porting the  left  flank  of  the  Serbians'  posi- 
tion, and  holding  the  lines  around  Fotcha  and 

on  the  Lim  River. 

After  Serbia  had  been  crushed,  in  the  fall 
of  1915,  Austria  began  to  lay  her  plans  to 
diminate  Montenegro.  At  this  time  a  huge 
Austrian  Army  guarded  the  frontier,  while 
King  Nicholas's  forces  had  dwindled  to 
40,000  effective  men.  Despite  these  inequali- 
ties, the  Montenegrins  were  able  to  sma.sh 
an  Austrian  Army  at  Bielo,  in  the  closing 
dasrs  of  1916,  driving  the  enemy  bade  as  far 
as  Ivania. 

Montenegrins  Surrender  to  Austrians 

The  main  Austro-IIungarian  Armies  were 
assembled  on  January  6,  1915,  for  a  general 
offensive  against  Montenegro  on  two  fronts, 
General  Koevess  directing  the  movements. 
While  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Montenegro, 
along  the  line  of  the  Tara,  Lim  and  Ibar 
Rivers,  was  being  shelled  by  the  great  Aus- 
trian howitzers,  the  warships  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cattaro  on  the  Western  tmat  began  a  vio- 
lent bombardment  of  Mt  Lovcen,  lasting 
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four  days.  The  Austrian  Infantry  then 
swarmed  up  the  moimtain  slope  and  seized 
Lovoen,  driving  out  the  small  Mcmten^jin 

garrison  defending  the  town. 

The  Montenegrins  had  long  since  expended 
all  their  ammunition  and  they  were  short  of 
food  as  well.  Moreover,  their  resistance  had 
been  weakened  by  the  knowledge  that  Pre- 
mie Minsfcoviteh,  a  secret  Mend  to  Austria, 
•  had  been  negotiating  for  their  surrender. 

With  thoir  stronghold,  Lovcen,  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  the  Montenegi-ins  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  capital,  Gettinje,  on 
*  January  13,  1916. 

Many  of  the  Montenegrin  soldiers  laid 
down  their  arms,  but  a  greater  numbw 
escaped  to  Albania,  uniting  with  the  Ser- 
bians. The  Austrians  occupied  Scutari  on 
January  23d  and  San  Giovanni  di  Medua 


two  days  later.    The  conquest  of  Montene- 
gro was  now  complete. 
King  Nicholas,  meanwhile,  had  sned  for 

peace,  and  it  was  unjustly  alleged  that  he 
and  his  German  wnfe  had  long  intrigued  with 
the  Austrian  diplomats.  These  rumors 
ceased,  however,  when  it  became  known  that  i 
King  Nicholas  had  refused  the  terms  of  peace  > 
offered  by  Austria  and  remained  with  hit 
two  sons  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  prepared 
to  organize  a  final  defense  and  take  part  in 
the  retreat  of  his  unconquered  army. 

On  January  23d,  King  Nicholas  arrived 
in  Rome  at  the  court  of  his  son-in-law.  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  and  frnn  thence 
he  journeyed  to  Lyons,  France^  where  Hie 
capital  of  Montenegro  was  temporarily  es- 
tablished by  courtesy  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. 


EASTERN  THEATER.  FEB.  16-MAY  SI 


Turkish  Armenia  Falls  Into  the  Hands  of  the  Russians 

Erzerum  and  Trebizond  Captured  by  Forces  of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
 SECTION  3-1916  « 


Rassian  Army,  320,000 

Grand  Duke  Mieholai,  Commander 
General  Tudenltch 

TIE  Turkish  menace  loomed  up  in  the 
opening  days  of  1916i.  Tutored  by 
German  oAloer8»  the  Moslems  had  built 

up  an  effective  war  machine.  They  had 
dealt  one  English  Army  its  death  blow  at 
Gallipoli,  and  had  imprisoned  another  Eng- 
lish Army  in  Kut-el-Amara.  Their  forces 
had  overspread  the  Caucasus,  Armenia  and 
Mesopotamia.  Th^  had  slaii^toed  a  mil- 
lion Christian  Armenians.  Unless  driven 
out  of  Europe  they  might  prove  a  menace  to 
civilization.  To  oust  them  from  Constanti- 
nople was  the  hope  of  the  Allies. 

Tbe  disaster  at  Gallipdi  had  convinced  the 
Allies  that  Constantinople  could  not  be  con- 
quered from  ilie  South.  An  attack  from  the 
North,  by  way  of  Turkish  Armenia,  offered 
the  surest  promise  of  success.  But  first  the 
Turks  must  be  expelled  from  Erzerum  and 
TreUion^  their  two  Armenian  strongholds. 
The  task  was  assigned  to  liie  Russian  Army 
of  the  Caucasus,  under  command  of  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas. 


TorUak  Axmj,  150,000 

Gcnenl  EaVer  fiey.  Commander 
General  Ahmed  Fevzi,  Erzerum  Garrison 

With  an  army  of  320,000,  liberally  sup- 
plied with  munitions  and  food  sent  from 
America,  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  applied  him- 
self to  the  task.  He  aimed  first  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Erzerum,  an  almost  impregnable  fort- 
ress, encircled  by  a  chain  of  concrete  de- 
fences, carrying  1,000  huge  guns  of  the  very 
latest  Krupp  pattern.  In  and  about  Erzerum 
was  a  Turkish  army,  numberinsr  150,000  first  j 
line  troops,  directed  by  Enver  Bey. 

To  take  Erzerum  by  direct  assault  was 
deemed  impossible;  indeed,  the  fortress  had 
resisted  all  Russian  attempts  to  capture  it 
during  the  Russo-Turkiah  War.  Instead, 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  planned  to  invest 
Erzerum  from  all  sides  and,  by  threatening 
the  communications  of  the  fortress  with  the 
nearest  railroad  200  miles  away,  to  compel 
its  evacuation. 

Dividing  his  army  into  three  columns,  and, 
with  Olty  as  a  base*  Duke  Nicholas  advanced 
upon  Erzerum  from  three  directions.  Hie 
Russian  columns  began  their  coawsfint 
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movement  on  Erzerum  in  mid-February, 
1916.  A  blinding  snowstorm  was  raging  at 
the  time  and  the  temperature  was  25  degrees 
below  zero. 

Two  Turkish  Corps  Dispersed 

At  the  approach  of  the  Russian  Army, 
the  Turks  had  moved  out  from  Erserum  to 
block  tlidr  path.  They  proved  no  match  for 
the  Russians.  The  Northern  Turkish  Corps 
was  quickly  flanked  and  put  to  flight.  Two 
divisions  of  the  Southern  Turkish  Corps  were 
similarly  disposed  of.  The  Central  Corps 
of  the  Russianr  and  Turkish  Annies  fought 
a  three  days'  battle  at  Koprikeui,  January 
16-18th,  which  resulted  in  a  Russian  victory. 
The  line  of  the  Araxes  was  forced  and  the 
Turks  fled  in  wild  disorder,  constantly  har- 
assed by  pursuing  Cossacks.  All  the  roads 
leadinir  to  Enerum  were  Uoeked  by  dis- 
carded equipment,  abandoned  gma,  and 
JuUf-froMn  afcragglen. 

Ttarka  Evacuate  Emm 

Erzerum  itself  was  still  defended  by  a 
strong  garrison  under  command  of  Ahmed 
Fevzi.  The  Russian  artillery  began  a  terri- 
fic bombardment  of  the  outer  defenses,  con- 
tinuing five  days.  Then,  in  a  grand  assault, 
tile  Siberian  troops  carried  all  nine  of  the 
outlying  fortresses.  Erzerum  being  no 
longer  tenable,  the  garrison  retired  to  a 
strongrly  fortified  ridpe  east  of  the  city. 
Gen.  Yudenitch,  the  Russian  commander,  by 
hauling  his  heavy  gups  up  the  slopes  of  the 
supposedly  inaccessible  peaks  to  the  north, 
was  enabled  to  flank  the  ridge,  which  was 
subsequently  carried  by  storm.  The  Turks 
(  \acuated  Erzerum  on  Februaiy  16th.  A 
rearguard  of  12,000,  left  behind  to  protect 
the  retreat,  was  captured,  together  with  300 
guqs  and  a  great  quantity  of  military  stores. 

IMUsond  Captured  by  ftut  Rihsnuib 

.  Through  the  deep  snows  of  a  Caucasian 
winter,  the  Russian  Army  marched  out  from 
Erzerum  in  three  columns  on  February  18th 
to  invest  the  city  of  Trebizond,  the  principal 
Turkish  seaport  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  ri^ht 
winp  of  the  Russian  Amiy.  on  February  28d. 
captured  Inspir,  about  75  miles  northwest  of 


Erzerum ;  the  Russian  Center  advanced  to 
Askala,  30  miles  from  Erzerum,  while  the 
Russian  left  wing  on  March  2d  occupied 
Citlis.  Fresh  Russian  troops  wm  landed 

at  Atina  on  the  Black  Sea,  while  Russian 
destroyers  took  the  seaport  of  Rizeh,  and  on 
March  17th,  were  within  20  miles  of 
Trebizond. 

As  the  Russian  armies  dosed  in  upon  Tre- 
Usond,  the  panic  stricken  population  fled  to- 
ward Kara-Hissar  and  Swias.  Turkish  re- 
inforcements now  began  to  arrive  from  Gal- 
lipoli  and  the  defence  stiffened.  By  March 
27th,  the  Russians  had  advanced  to  the 
Oghene  Dere  River,  between  Rizeh  and  Tre- 
bisond,  occupying  the  heights  above  the 
stream.  A  series  of  strong  Turkish  assaults 
failed  to  dislodge  them  from  this  position. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  Russians  advanced 
toward  Trebizond.  During  the  first  two 
weeks  in  April,  the  Turks  fought  desper- 
atdy  to  hold  them  back,  especially  along 
the  Kara  Dere,  but  all  in  vain.  On  April 
16th,  the  Russians  were  within  12  miles  of 
Trebizond,  occupying  the  village  of  Assene 
Kalessi. 

New  Turkish  reinfoieements  were  rushed 
op  from  Central  Anatolia  in  a  vain  effort  to 
stop  the  Russian  advance.  That  being  found 
impossible,  the  Turks  evacuated  Trebizond 
on  April  18th,  and  the  town  was  occupied 
by  the  Russians  two  days  later,  after  silenc- 
ing the  Turkish  guns  in  the  outer  forts. 

The  capture  of  Trebizond  gave  the  Rus- 
sians possession  of  a  stretch  of  territwy  260 
miles  in  length  and  125  miles  \^ide,  compris- 
ing: 31,250  square  miles,  reaching  from  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  north  to  the  Turki-Persian 
frontier  on  the  south,  and  including  the 
greater  part  of  Armenia. 

The  Russian  pursuit  of  the  Turks  was  re- 
sumed on  April  19th  toward  Krzinj^an  on 
the  west  and  Diarl^oka  on  the  southwest. 
During  April  and  May  many  minor  cavalry 
engagements  were  fons^t  along  a  battle 
front  200  miles  long,  with  varying  successes, 
the  campaign  finally  resolving?  itself  into 
clashes  between  outposts.  The  Turkish 
losses  during  this  campaign  were  estimated 
at  60,000. 
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Verdun,  the  Greatest  Artillery  Battle  of  Recorded  History 

Though  Deluged  with  Millions  of  Shells,  the  French  Repel  the  Huns  for  8  Months 

Geraums  Sacrifice  500,000  Picked  Troops  in  Vain  Attempt  to  Reach  Pari* 
  SECTION  4.  loie   


Froidi  Foicca,  SOf^SM 

Gen.  Prtnin.  rommandrr 

(Succeodin^c  Gen.  Casteinau) 
Corp.s  Commanders: 
Gen.  Balfourier 
Gen.  Neville 
Gen.  Mangin 
Gen.  Humbert 
Gen.  Sarrail 
Gen.  Herr 


Gen.  FalkenhajTi,  Chief  of  Staff 

Army  Commanders: 

Crown  Prince  Frederidc 
Gen.  von  Haessel«r 
Gen.  Daimling 
Gen.  von  Guretski-Comito 


THE  invincible  spirit  of  France,  proved 
un  a  thooaand  battlefields,  was  put  to 
its  supreme  test  in  tho  inferno  of 
Verdun,  where  for  eipht  months  the  slim 
band  of  French  heroes,  guarding  the  gate- 
way to  Paris,  held  back  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  Germany  in  the  face  of  a  hurricane 
of  artillery  fire  unequalled  in  history.  Del- 
uded daily  with  sliell.s,  their  ti-onchos  blown 
to  dust,  fighting-  without  adequate  shelter 
and  hopelessly  outnumbered,  the  superb  sol- 
diers of  France  heroically  defended  their 
line  and  once  again  saved  Europe  from  Hun 
domination.  Five  hundred  thousand  Ger- 
mans were  sacrificed  in  this  vain  attempt 
of  the  German  Crown  Prince  to  crush  France 
in  one  overpowering  operation. 

Von  Ludendorff  Resigns  as  Chief  of  Staff 

The  siege  of  Verdun  was  launched  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wi.shes  of  Crown  Prince 
Frederick  William,  who  had  a  roseate  vision 
of  himself  as  a  world  conqueror  entering. 

at  the  head  of  a  horde  of  Huns.  Upon 
his  suggestion  the  best  shock  troops  in  Hin- 
denber^^'s  victorious  army  on  the  Russian 
front  were  transferred  to  his  command. 
This  so  angered  General  von  Ludendorff,  the 
German  Chief  of  Staff,  tiiat  he  resigned  his 
office  in  a  huff  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
von  FalkenhajTi.  Nor  did  the  great  Hinden- 
berp  take  kindly  to  tho  withdrawal  of  his 
host  ti"oo])s  from  the  Russian  front;  on  the 
contrary,  he  frankly  predicted  the  failure  of 
the  Verdun  enterprise.  Regardless  of  thdr 
protests,  however,  tiie  Crown  Prince  was 
permitted  to  indulge  his  royal  ambition.  In 


the  end,  the  failure  of  the  siege  involved  tiic 

disgrace,  both  of  the  Cniwn  Prince  and  of 
von  Falkenhayn. 

Why  Yctdim  Was  Attacked 

VEUyDN,  though  accounted  the  strongest 
citadel  in  all  Europe,  in  reality  was  the  most 
exposed  point  along  the  whole  Western  f  i-ont 
of  500  miles  from  Calais  to  Switzerland. 
The  rapid  reduction  of  the  Belgian  fortresses 
at  Liege  and  Namur  had  demonstrated  be- 
yond cavil  that  no  modorn  fort  could  kmg 
withstand  the  pounding  of  great  siege  guns. 
Once  the  forts  at  Verdun  were  reduced,  the 
German  command  believed  the  march  to 
Paris,  140  miles  away,  along  the  Valley  of 
the  Oise,  would  be  as  a  holiday  stroll. 

Verdun,  moreover,  constituied  a  menace 
to  the  adjacent  iron  fields  of  Lorraine, 
whence  Cicnnany  derived  the  ore  needed  for 
her  guns  and  ammunition.  The  destruction 
of  the  forts,  thei'efore,  would  insure  the 
safety  of  the  indispensable  iron  fields  and 
open  the  gateway  to  Paris. 

Gennany  was  well  aware  that  a  war  of 
erosion  must  of  necessity  result  to  her  dis- 
advantage, inasmuch  as  the  resources  of  the 
Allies  tended  constantly  to  increase  as  hers 
tended  to  diminish.  Her  last  opportunity 
of  winning  the  War  lay  in  crusfainsr  France^ 
before  the  Allies  could  bring  their  full 
strength  to  boar  upon  the  Western  front. 

England  already  had  placed  600,000  men 
in  the  Westeni  trenches  and  had  promised 
an  additional  aimy  of  2,000,000  by  midsum> 
mer  of  1916.  Italy  was  preparing  to  oiter 
tiie  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.   It  was 
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imperative,  therefore,  that  Germany  should 
endeavor  to  crush  France  in  one  arfoesal 
Mow. 

In  pursuance  of  this  general  policy,  Ger- 
many had  asspmbled  on  the  Franco-Cerman 
front  a  grcuii)  of  armies  whose  total  strength 
was  estimated  at  1,000,000.  Of  this  num- 
ber, S00,000  were  already  concentrated  at 
Verdun,  the  balance  bdng  hdd  in  reserve. 

In  preparation  for  the  siege,  which  had 
l:>een  forecasted  a  year  before,  the  German 
High  Command  had  assembled  the  g^reatest 
concentration  of  artillery  in  the  history  of 
warfare.  Mountains  of  didls  had  sprung 
up;  thousands  of  huge  howitzers  and  field 
guns  had  been  soHdly  set  upon  idaeements 
for  the  grand  assault;  great  stores  of  as- 
phj-xiating  bombs,  poison  gases,  and  other 
infernal  devices  were  in  readiness.  To  lend 
eclat  to  the  siege,  the  ''god-^nan,"  Kaijer 
Wilhdni,  was  present  and  conferred  the  diief 
command  upon  his  son  and  heir,  the  Crown 
Prince. 

The  Verdun  Defences 

The  French,  on  their  part,  knew  full 
well  that  the  forts  were  indefensible.  Ao> 

cordingly  they  had  advanced  their  defensive 
eastward  across  the  River  Meuso,  where  two 
parallel  lines  of  trenches  were  constructed 
in  a  semi-circle  along  a  line  of  hills,  forming 
a  salient  whose  apex  pointed  toward  the 
north.  Guarding  this  line,  though  not 
wholly  in  the  trenches,  was  an  army  of  120,- 
000  Territorials,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Generals  Sarrail  and  Herr. 

Both  ends  of  the  French  salient  were  held 
by  the  Germans;  St  Hihid  had  been  seised 
in  S^itember  1914,  and  Montfaucon  had 
been  occupied  during  the  retreat  from  the 
Mamc.  These  positions  gave  the  Germans 
absolute  control  of  the  two  principal  rail- 
roads that  supplied  Verdun  with  food  and 
ammunition.  More  important  still,  they 
were  able  to  sweep  the  salient  wi&  a  cross^ 
fire  from  east  to  west. 

Only  one  narrow  gauge  railroad  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  French,  and  this 
being  totally  inadequate  to  carry  the  needed 
supplies  of  food  and  ammunition  to  Verdun, 
and  within  range  of  the  German  guns  be- 
sides, it  was  necessary  to  improvise  a  new 


transport  system.  Motor  vehicles  of  all 
descriptions,  some  10,000  in  number,  were 
reQUisiti<med  tram  all  parts  of  France^  and 

this  mobile  service  proved  the  salvation  of 

Verdun.  Thirty-thousand  drivers  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  operating  their  motor 
vehicles. 

The  units  of  the  French  Army,  croudiing 
in  myriad  eralter  hides,  or  lurking  in  tiie 

wooded  stretches  along  the  line,  with  Mily 
a  few  tnwps  left  to  guard  the  trenches,  were 
in  a  precarious  situation,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  River  Meuse,  at  their  back,  was  now  in 
flood.  A  forced  retreat  across  flie  river 
might  end  in  disaster. 

The  Germans,  in  addition  to  ihe  advan- 
tage they  held  in  numl)ers,  pruns,  positions 
and  supplies,  had  constructed  a  system  of 
railways  along  the  front  of  the  Verdun 
salient  enabling  them  quickly  to  transfer 
their  men  and  supplies  to  any  point  where 
the  exigencies  of  battle  called  for  rapid  con- 
centration. 

The  Preliminary  Bombardment 

The  Frendi  strategists  had  anticipated 
the  laundiing  of  a  powerful  German  offensive 

in  the  Western  theater  early  in  1916,  but  the 
general  expectation  had  been  that  the  attack 
would  be  deferred  until  the  Maich  \vinds 
had  dried  the  ground.  The  probabilities 
pointed  toward  an  attack  In  force  against 
the  British  front  in  Flanders.  So  sure  of 
this  were  the  Allied  conmianders  that  they 
had  drawn  from  the  forces  defending  Ver- 
dun, in  order  to  strengthen  the  British  posi- 
tion. The  Germans  had  encouraged  this 
illusion  of  a  Flanders  offensive  by  making 
a  feint  attack  on  a  five-mile  front  at  Lihons 
with  rolling  gas  douds  followed  by  infantry 
rushes  in  mass. 

While  this  foiiit  against  (he  British  front 
was  in  progress,  on  February  19,  1916,  the 
real  artillery  assault  on  the  Verdun  salient 
was  begun.  Using  only  a  part  of  their  field 
guns,  the  Germans  seemed  to  be  feeling  out 
the  French  position,  (o  get  the  range  and 
to  locate  the  Fi-oiuh  batteries.  But  even 
this  preliminary  bombardment  was  a  terri- 
ble demonstration  of  German  power.  This 
trial  bombardment  by  field  guns  continued 
without  cessation  for  48  houn,  the  French 
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gunners  answering  the  tire  as  best  they 
oofdd,  witii  the  inferior  artillery  at  their 
command. 

The  Immortal  Battle  Begins  in  a  Blizzard 

Having  found  the  range  of  the  French 
trenches,  the  Germans,  on  February  21st, 
began  the  bombardment  in  force.  A  blizssard 
was  raging  and  tiie  Frendi  soldiers,  unshel- 
tered on  the  bleak  hills  of  the  Meuse,  mif- 
fered  greatly  from  the  cold.  With  a  roar 
that  shook  the  earth  for  many  miles  around, 
thousands  of  field  guns  swept  the  French 
lines  along  the  heii^ts  of  the  Meuse  from 
St.  Mihiel  to  Montfaucon.  Then  the  huge 
Austrian  howitzers,  firing  12-inch  shells, 
were  brought  into  action,  concentrating  now 
upon  one,  then  upon  another,  center  of  re- 
sistance. 

The  first  hurricane  of  shells  reduced  the 
salient  from  Brabant  to  Haumont;  in  a  trice 

the  trenches  were  obliterated.  Had  they 
been  occupied  in  force,  as  the  Germans  sup- 
posed them  to  be,  the  entire  French  Army 
must  have  perished. 

Fortunately  the  French  Army,  for  the 
most  part,  ymre  crouching  low  in  dugouts, 
tunnels,  crater  holes  or  in  the  adjacent 
woods,  and  only  a  few  thousand  perished  in 
the  trenches. 

Soon,  like  a  puff-ball,  the  entire  sector 
from  Herbebois  to  Hancourt  was  blown  to 
dust  Then  the  Central  front  of  the  salient 
was  smothered  in  a  hail  of  shells  pouring 
down  from  three  directions.  Thus  the  entire 
front  line  of  trenches  was  wiped  out 

One  hour  after  the  opening  of  the  battle, 
every  yard  of  ground  behind  the  first 
trenches  had  been  plowed  by  German  shdis 
and  the  telegraph  lines  destroyed. 

In  spite  of  the  blasting  fire,  the  valorous 

French  soldiers  clung  to  their  dugouts  and 

tunnels,  which  the  shells  had  failed  to  pen- 
etrate, and  from  widely  scattered  positions 
along  their  front  they  operated  their  bat- 
tories  of  light  guns  with  cool  and  deadly 
precision. 

As,  wave  upon  wave,  the  German  infantry 
advanced  to  secure  the  trcnch-line,  they  were 
repeatedly  checked  by  the  heroes  in  the  du|^ 


outs,  who  cut  them  down  with  a  relentless 
machine-gun  fire.  Only  in  the  Center  was 
the  assault  successful,  the  Germans  occupy- 
ing the  Haumont  and  Caures  Woods. 

All  this  time  the  French  units,  isolated 
in  their  tunnels  and  dugouts,  were  fighting 
upon  their  own  initiative  without  general 
direction. 

Brabant  Proves  "A  German  Graveyard** 

Thb  second  day  of  battle  opened  cold  and 
snowy.  To  warm  the  French,  the  Germans 
threw  jets  of  liquid  fire  into  the  Wood  of 
Consenvoye,  forcing  an  evacuation.  There 
followed  an  infantry  assault  on  Herbebds 
and  the  Wood  of  Ville  in  which  the  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  was  especially  bloody  and 
determined. 

The  German  artillerj'  fire,  meanwhile,  was 
growing  in  violence;  great  gusts  of  flame 
swept  over  Anglemont,  the  Hormont  Farm 
and  La  Wavrille;  the  second  Frendi  trendi 
line  was  churned  with  shells;  Haumont  was 
reduced  to  ruins.  Still  the  hordes  of  Huns 
had  diliiculty  in  expelling  the  small  body 
of  French  defenders;  it  was  evening  before 
tiiey  gained  possession  of  the  ruins. 

When  night  fell,  the  French  had  lost  the 
Wood  of  Ville  and  evacuated  Brabant,  but 
still  hold  most  of  Herbebois  and  La  Wavrille. 
In  the  cold  and  snow,  under  the  ceaseless 
bombardment,  the  dauntless  Frenchmen  has- 
tily dug  themselves  in  again.  The  German 
losses  were  so  appalling  that  they  afterward 
named  Verdun,  "The  German  graveyard.'* 

Germans  Slaughtend  at  Herbebois 

With  both  trenches  gone,  the  battle  was 

now  to  be  fought  in  the  open.  Determined 

upon  carrying  the  wood  of  T/Herbebois  at 
any  cost,  the  Germans  on  the  third  day  of 
battle  attacked  in  great  force  and  in  close 
formation. 

Waitintr  until  the  Huns  were  at  dose 
range,  the  French  "75's"  opened  fire  on  the 

solid  mass.  Whole  ranks  were  wiped  out  at 
a  timo;  it  was  downright  slaughter.  Five 
successive  attacks  wore  made,  with  the  same 
result.  The  fighting  became  furious  beyond 
description.  Yet,  despite  tiieir  reckless 
squandering  of  life,  the  Germans  could  not 
gain  a  foot  of  ground. 
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Unfortunately,  as  night  fell,  the  Germana 
auoceeded  in  taldng  La  WavriUe  and  flie 

defenders  of  Herbebois  wei  e  obliged  to  fall 
back  or  risk  beinp  flunked.  Many  of  the 
French  soldiers,  fighting:  mad,  refused  to  re- 
treat, choosing  rather  tu  die  where  they 

In  other  directions  the  Germans  were  ad- 

vancing  more  cautiously.   On  fbe  24th  the 

French  evacuated  the  dangerous  position  in 
the  village  of  Samogneux,  and  by  evening  the 
Germans  had  gained  the  hill  known  as  "cute 
S44,"  the  villages  of  Beaumont,  Le  Chaume 
and  Omes,  the  Wood  of  Fosses,  and  had 
thrown  the  Ft  ouch  back  to  the  line  of  the 
Verdun  foi  ls.  Tlie  Germans  were  now  con- 
fident that  they  had  won  the  battle.  One  last 
effort  would  make  them  masters  of  the 
heights  above  Verdun  and  the  French  Army 
would  be  forced  to  retire  in  disorder. 

G«u  Petain  Takes  Over  the  Command 

In  this  critical  juncture,  aid  came  to  the 
French.  General  Petain  arrived,  with  all 
his  staff,  to  succeed  General  Castelnau  in 
active  command,  bringing  with  him  a  corps 
of  50,000  veterans  who  had  won  laurels  in 
Flanders,  Artois  and  Chami>agne.  This 
corps  was  at  once  thrown  into  the  furnace 
and  checked  the  Gorman  advance.  At  the 
same  time.  Crown  Prince  Frederick's  Army 
of  14  divisions  was  increased  to  25,  giving 
him  a  force  of  800,000  to  oppose  the  French 
force  of  800,000. 

Gtf  mans  Make  a  Breach  at  Douaumont 

The  battle,  on  the  25th,  centered  on  the 
borderland  of  Douaumont.  Early  that  day 
the  Germans  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the 
cote  of  Poive,  carrying  the  villages  of  Louve- 
mont  and  Bezonvant. 

Before  Douaumont  the  Hinting  was  In- 
tense; by  5  in  the  afternoon  the  village 
teemed  to  be  surrounded.  A  Gorman  bri- 
gade had  indeed  secured  a  foothold  at  Fort 
Douaumont,  and  the  German  General  Staff 
had  trumpeted  to  the  world  that  "the 
armoured  fort  of  Douaumont,  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  French  defense  of  Verdun,  had 
been  carried  by  a  Brandenburg  regiment," 
but  their  boast  was  premature. 


'^flicgrSiudlNotPiMi*' 

Declaring  that  "they  shall  not  pass,"  the 
French  by  a  vigorous  counter-attack,  thrust 

back  the  enemy.  A  desperate  struggle  fol- 
lowed ;  the  Germans  did  their  utmost  to  widen 
the  breach  they  had  made  toward  the  fort; 
the  village  of  Douaumont  was  taken  and  re- 
taken, but  all  the  German  effort  and  waste 
of  men  were  in  vain.  They  could  not  pass 
on ;  henceforth  their  advance  was  definitely 
controlled. 

The  "Iron  Corps"  Retakes  Douaumont 

General  Petain  met  the  peril  of  this 

crisis,  February  26th,  by  launching  a  coun- 
ter offensive.  The  veterans  of  the  immortal 
"Iron  Corps,"  led  by  General  Balfourier, 
flinging  themselves  in  front  of  the  whole 
.  German  advance  in  the  Ravine  of  Death,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Douaumont  Plateau,  first 
halted  the  onrush  of  the  Great  German  Anny 
and  then  retook  Fort  Douaumont. 

During  the  ensuing  Uiree  days  Douaumont 
changed  hands  three  times,  but  try  as  they 
might,  the  Germans  could  not  dislodge  the 
heroic  Iron  Corps.  Single  positions  were 
regained  and  lost  twice  in  a  day. 

In  this  engagement  the  losses  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  unbelievably  heavy;  100,000  fell 
in  a  single  day.  The  future  of  France,  of 
the  world,  was  at  stake  and  the  Iron  Corps 
would  have  died  to  a  man  rather  than  suffer 
defeat.  In  that  maelstrom  of  death,  every 
reserve  corps  available  had  been  used  by  the 
Germans.  At  the  moment  of  victory  they 
had  been  thwarted  by  a  single  brave  French 
Corps  which  was  forced  to  fifl^t  facing  ixphiXi 
and  with  a  flooded  river  at  its  back. 

'The  Battle  of  the  Wings" 

Faiung  to  force  the  French  line  at  its 
Center,  the  Germans,  on  March  2d,  attacked 

the  two  ends.  The  French  salient  was  now 

inverted,  with  its  apex  pointing  toward 
Verdun,  the  rijfht  wing:  resting  on  Fort  de 
Vaux  and  the  left  on  Dead  Man's  Hill.  The 
breach  in  the  Center  was  swept  continually 
by  the  efficient  artillery  fire  of  the  Frmch 
gunners.  It  was  necessary  to  capture  these 
wings  before  the  German  direct  advance  on 
Verdun  could  be  continued. 
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In  these  helliah  attacks  the  Gennans  made 
use  of  liquid  fire,  asphyxiating  gas,  bombs, 

machine  guns  and  bayonets  upon  a  scale 
hitherto  unknown.  Thousands  of  brave 
Fit'iuhmon  melU'd  away  like  snow  flakes,  in 
this  crucible  of  war.  Their  only  shelter  was 
that  afforded  by  swamps*  forests  and  shell- 
craters,  which  were  half  filled  with  water 
and  ico. 

Continually  the  jrround  was  swept  by  a 
rain  of  shells.  So  fu'i-cely  was  every  inch  of 
ground  contested,  that  advance  was  possible 
only  after  the  shelter  holes  had  been  pulver- 
ized and  their  occupants  blown  to  atoms. 
It  was  downright  butchery;  the  soldiers  con- 
tending not  only  a<fainst  the  infernal  weapons 
of  warfare,  but  also  against  the  sullen  forces 
of  nature. 

Snow  fell  interminably  during  March  and 
there  was  little  protection  against  the 
weather  in  the  coverts  of  the  forest,  the 
swamps  and  the  hillside.  In  this  bl'eak 
theater  of  war,  during  a  period  of  three 
months,  was  fought  one  of  the  most  terrific 
battles  of  the  entire  War. 

Battle  of  "Dead  Man's  Hill" 

Across  the  Meuse  River,  opposite  to  Dou- 
aumont,  is  an  eminence  known  as  Le  Mort 
Homme  ("Dead  Man's  Hill").  Adjacent  to 
this,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  brook,  ia 
another  eminence  known  as  Hill  804*  These 
hills,  which  commanded  Verdun,  were  held, 
but  not  occupied  in  force,  by  the  French. 

The  defending  French  Arniy  at  this  time 
occupied  the  higher  elevation  along  the 
Ghamy  Ridge,  which  extended  westward 
from  the  River  Meuse  four  miles  north  of 
Verdun.  If  the  Germans  could  capture  these 
hills,  the  gate  to  Paris  would  be  opened. 

The  (k'rnians,  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  men, 
advanced  during  the  first  week  of  March  to 
the  foot  of  Dead  Itfan's  Hill.  Another  wedic 
found  them  in  possession  of  one  of  the  sum- 
mits. Here  they  were  stopped,  **ni^  shall 
not  pass"  declared  the  French. 

During  the  next  ten  days  the  Cernians 
wasted  regiment  upon  regiment  in  futile  at- 
tacks upon  Hill  804. 

Still  hoping  to  break  through  to  Verdun, 
they  next  assailed  P^iiper  Ridge,  which 
stretches  between  Douaumont  and  Dead 


Man's  Hill.  Here  the  resistance  was  equally 
stubborn,  and  on  Ajpril  18th,  the  Crown 
Prince  desisted  from  further  efforts  in  this 

direction. 

Returning  to  the  assault  on  Dead  Man's 
Hill,  the  Germans,  in  the  last  week  of  May, 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  French.  Hill  304 
soon  after  succumbed.  But  it  was  an  empty 
triumph,  bought  at  frightful  cost.  The  Ger- 
mans still  found  they  could  not  break  through 
to  Verdun. 

Fort  de  Vaux  Holds  Out  Three  Months 

The  Gorman  bombardment  of  the  village 
and  Fort  of  Vaux  at  the  right  wing  of  the 
salient,  was  begun  on  May  29th.  Vaux 
stood  on  a  broad  plateau  whose  sk)pe8  were 
seared  with  ravines,  whidi  assisted  the  Ger- 
mans greatly  in  their  operations. 

Having  first  seized  the  little  village  of 
Vaux-devant-Damloup  in  the  valley  below, 
the  Germans  cautiously  worked  up  through 
the  ravines  and  in  the  ensuing  wedcs  gradu- 
ally advanced  their  trench  lines  around  the 
fated  fort.  Continual  bombardment  finally 
reduced  the  fort  to  powder. 

The  slim  French  garrison  of  600  men,  now 
completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  army, 
took  refuge  in  the  underground,  passages  of 
the  fort.  They  were  in  sore  straits  for  lack 
of  food  and  water. 

On  Juno  '^d,  the  Germans  reached  the 
summit  and  by  dropping  gas  bombs  and  liquid 
iire  down  upon  the  French  garrison,  sought 
to  suffocate  them  in  the  shelter  below. 

Finally,  on  June  7th,  with  death  by  suffo- 
cation as  the  only  alternative,  Major  Raynal, 
the  brave  commander  of  Vaux  and  his  plucky 
garrison,  surrendered.  The  Germans,  after 
100  days  and  at  a  loss  of  thousands  of  men, 
had  gained  an  objective  which  profited  them 
little. 

Hie  German  Tlmist  at  Verdim  Falls 

Having  captured  the  two  wings  of  tiie 

French  line,  the  Crown  Prince  then  laundied 
his  final  thrust  for  Verdun  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  salient.  The  two  armies  faced  each 
other  on  lines  running  north  and  south.  The 
Germans,  on  the  Douaumont  Plateau,  were 
now  but  four  miles  from  Vodun. 

Their  first  intent  was,  by  frontal  attack, 
to  expel  the  French  from  the  narrow  ridge 
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which  barred  the  way  to  Verdun.  In  this 
effort  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
After  two  months  of  the  most  torriiic  fight* 

ing  of  ^ich  history  has  a  record,  the  Ger- 
mans succoedod  in  penetrating  only  six  miles 
into  French  territory  on  a  15-mile  front.  The 
limit  of  their  advance  was  Thiaumont,  which 
was  taken  on  June  23d  after  an  assault  by 
lOOtOOO  picked  German  troops.  On  the  next 
day  the  battle  raged  in  the  streets  of  Fleury 
where  the  French  held  their  ground  and 
stayed  the  advancing  tide. 

The  Souville  Fort  still  held,  and  until  that 
had  been  reduced,  the  German  passage  of  the 
Meuse  would  be  hotly  contested.  The  Crown 
Prince  had  promised  his  troops  in  July  that 
the  push  for  Verdun  would  continue,  but  the 
battle  of  the  Somme  was  now  raging  further 
north,  and  the  Crown  Prince  was  forced  to 
withdraw  his  reserves  tram  the  Verdun 
battle  field  to  assist  in  the  Somme  operations. 

Failing  to  dislodge  the  French  at  Souville 
he  could  not  hope  to  reach  Verdun.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  Germans  hold  Douau- 
mont,  a  renewal  of  the  Verdun  offensive 
might  be  expected  at  any  time. 

The  Frraieh,  in  August,  attacked  the  posi- 
tions  fi:ained  by  the  Germans  at  Fleury  and 
Thiaumont,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
losses.  So  matters  rested  until  the  great 
French  offensive  began  in  September. 

German  I.<>h.scs  500,000,  French  200,000 

The  Germans,  so  far  in  the  Verdun  cam- 
paig^n,  had  s^acrified  500,000  lives  and  their 
only  recompense  for  this  fearful  loss  was  a 
paltry  gain  of  a  few  miles  of  French  terri- 
tory on  a  15-mile  front.  The  French  losses 
were  estimated  at  200,000.  France  had  again 
saved  civilization.  Russia  had  been  given 
time  to  recuperate  from  her  disaster,  and 
England  had  been  able  to  bring  2,000,000  sol- 
diers to  the  Western  front 

Recapture  of  Doaammmt  and  Vaiiz 

Though  the  German  pressure  against  Ver- 
dun had  relaxed  in  July,  because  of  the  trans- 
fer of  men  and  guns  to  the  Somme  battle- 
field, nevertheless  the  Germans  were  able  to 
hold  Forts  Douaumont  and  Vaux  and  seri- 
ously threatoi  Verdun. 

The  situation  being  intolerable  to  the 
French,  early  in  September  tiiey  began  pre- 


parations for  a  counter-ol Tensive.  Artillery 
of  tile  heaviest  type  was  concentrated  about 
Vordun  and  there  was  also  a  great  assem- 
blage of  aviation. 

General  Mangin,  in  command  of  the  offens- 
ive, planned  a  threefold  attack.  One  divi 
sion  was  to  advance  on  the  town  of  Dauau  ■ 
mont  by  way  of  the  Hardamont  Quarries.  A 
second  division,  advancing  fvom  Froido 
Terre,  was  to  take  Fort  Douaumont  A  third 
division  was  to  assault  Vaux. 

The  triple  attack  was  launched  on  October 
24th,  preceeded  by  a  concentrated  artillery 
fire  which  crumpled  up  the  enemy's  trenches. 
Just  before  noon  in  the  obscuri^  of  a  dense 
fog,  the  three  divisions  rapidly  advanced  to- 
wards their  several  objectives.  Whole  sec- 
tions of  the  German  first  line  were  taken 
without  resistance. 

The  ravines,  especially  those  at  Harda- 
mont, were  the  scenes  of  savage  fii^ting.  A 
battalion  of  Senegalese,  newly  arrived  from 
Africa,  hero  encountered  a  terrific  fire  of 
musketry  and  machine  guns.  Wavering  for 
a  moment,  the  negro  troops  sw^ept  on  again. 
Split  in  the  Center  by  an  enemy  foroe>  the 
Senegalese  rushed  ahead  on  either  side,  at- 
tacking on  the  first  lines.  Due  to  the  hermc 
action  of  the.se  brave  colonials,  the  resistance 
of  the  Germans  at  Douaumont  was  broken. 

Despite  the  desperate  resistance  of  the 
Germans,  Douaumont  was  taken  in  four 
hours,  the  victors  traversing  ground  which 
it  had  taken  the  Brandenburgers  six  months 
to  cross  after  an  expenditure  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives.  This  victory  netted 
the  French  6,000  prisoners  and  much  booty, 
their  losses  being  less  than  8,000. 

End  of  BaUle  of  Verdun 

The  as.sault  on  Vaux  was  less  successful. 
The  French  advance  was  halted  on  the  line 
of  the  old  ditch,  but  with  Douaumont  in 
French  possession  the  fate  of  Vaux  was 
sealed. 

The  Germans  held  the  fort  until  November 

2d,  then  suddenly  evacuating  the  position 
and  retiring  to  the  Woevre  Plain.  With  the 
restoration  of  Vaux,  the  circle  of  Verdun 
d^ences  was  once  more  complete. 

Eight  months  before  the  F^ch  had  said: 
"They  shall  not  pass."  And  the  Germans 
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did  not  pasB  Verdun.  Inatead  they  had  re- 
tired a  defeated  army,  leaving  half  a  million 
of  their  dead  on  the  slopes  round  about 
Verdun. 

Final  Diflpersifm  of  the  Germans 

Thottgh  file  Germans  had  wiflidrawn, 
their  guns  were  still  within  range  of  the 
Verdun  foyts.  It  was  necessary  to  drive 
them  out  of  range.  This  the  French  did  in 
a  second  and  final  counter-offensive,  which 
opened  on  December  15th.  In  a  few  brief 
hours,  four  French  divisions  swept  twice 


their  number  of  Gennaaa  out  of  fbe  Heiise 
district  to  the  north;  clearing  the  interval 

between  Douauniont  and  the  Woevre  and 
re-establishing  the  main  defensive  position 
beyond  the  circle  of  forts.  At  the  same  time 
they  took  11,000  prisoners,  together  with  115 
guns  and  much  booty. 

Of  all  the  territory  sdied  by  them,  the 
Germans  retained  only  Dead  Man's  Hill  and 
Hill  304.  These  were  destined  to  fall  in  the 
following  year. 

Verdun  had  been  redeemed  by  the  valor 
of  the  French. 


EASTERN  THEATER.  JAN.  8- APR.  28 


Britisii  Army  at  Kut«£I-Amara  Surrenders  After  143  Days'  Si^[e 

Relief  Army  of  90,000  from  India  Fails  to  Unite  wick  Gen.  Townshend's  Foices 

  SBCnON  8-1016  I  .»<  ■!  I 


British  Garrtoon.  9,000 

General  Townshend 

British  Relief  Army,  90,000 

General  Aylmer,  Commander-in-Chief 
(Irncral  VounKhusbsild 
General  Kemball 
General  Keary 
General  Gorringe 

British  Mesopotaroian  Army,  20,000 
General  Sir  Percy  Lake 
General  Brookiag 
Genent  Sir  John  Nfxoh 

FOR  the  first  time  in  140  years — or  since 
the  American  Revolution — an  English 
Anny  was  forced  to  surrender,  when 

the  famished  remnant  of  General  Towns- 
hend's  Mesopotaniian  Army  on  April  29, 
1916,  laid  down  their  arms  to  the  Turks  at 
Kut-el-Ainara  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  143 
days. 

When  General  Townahend'a  Expeditionary 

Force  started  on  its  ill-fated  campaig^n  to 
Bapfdad  in  October,  1915,  it  numberefl  Ics.s 
than  25,000  men.  These  had  diminished 
gradually  in  several  battles  with  the  Turks, 
and  when  General  Townshend  finally  took 
refuge  in  Kut-el-Amara,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tijrris  River,  he  had  an  effective  force  of 
about  9,000  men.  The  strenjrth  of  the  Turk- 
ish forces  has  been  variously  estimated  up  to 
250,000.  They  were  under  the  command  of 
a  Gennan  military  instructor,  General  von 
der  Goltz,  aasisted  by  General  Khalil  Pasha. 

All  efforts  to  bring  relief  to  General 
Townshend  had  failed.  One  British  Belief 


TwhUi  Army,  2M,M0 

General  Khalil  Pasha 
General  V(lll  der  GoUz 


Army,  90,000  strong,  under  the  command  of 
General  Aylmer  was  being  organized  at  All 
Gherbi.  The  First  Division  of  the  Army  of 
Relief,  commanded  by  General  Young^iis* 
band,  which  had  started  for  Kut-el-Amara  on 
Januar>'  4,  1915,  was  advancing:  in  two  col- 
umns along  both  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The 
British  Mesopotamian  Army,  commanded  by 
General  Sir  Percy  Lake,  and  numbering^20,* 
000  men,  also  endeavored  but  without  success 
to  break  through  the  Turkish  ring  and  relieve 
the  beleaguered  British  forces. 

Turkish  Sorties  Repulsed 
General  Townshend's  garrison,  then  well 
supplied  with  provisions  and  hoping  for 
speedy  relief,  were  busily  engaged  during  tiie 
month  of  January,  191fi,  in  repelling  the  fte- 
quent  sortios  of  the  Turks.  The  Janiian' 
floods,  which  compelled  the  retirement  of  the 
Turks  from  their  intrenchments  around  the 
Kut  to  the  higher  ground  a  mile  or  two 
away,  also  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the 
British  garrison. 
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AtteMpti  to  BMch  KutHclpAauBm 

Thb  British  Heaopotamian  Army,  under 
command  of  G«i»^  Sir  Percy  Lake,  which 
had  been  operating  near  by,  strove  mightily 
to  break  through  the  Turkish  ring  and  re- 
lieve the  beleaguered  garrison. 

The  Meeopotamian  Army,  advancing  on 
February  22d  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris  to  Um-el-Arak,  bombarded  a  TurUah 
stronghold  at  El-Hcnna  across  the  river, 
stampeding  the  Turks.  Two  weeks  later  the 
army  had  pushed  forward  to  Es-Sinn,  seven 
nHea  from  Kut-el-Amaia,  and  assailed  this 
Turkish  stron^old.  The  Turks  were  driven 
from  thoir  first  line  trenches  in  the  early 
assault,  but  recovered  the  position  on  the 
same  day.  General  Lake  then  withdrew  to 
his  former  position,  23  miles  from  Kut-el- 
Amara.  On  March  10th,  a  division  of  Gen- 
eral Lake's  army  drove  bade  a  body  of  Turks 
that  had  occupied  an  advanced  positicB  on 
the  Tigris.  A  period  of  stagnation  now 
set  in. 

The  Indian  Relief  Army  Advances 
Meanwhile,  the  British  lielief  Army 
from  India,  under  command  of  General  Ayl- 
mer,  was  fighting  its  way  along  the  desert 
to  the  relief  of  Kut^>Amara.  On  January 
8th,  this  army  defeated  the  Turks  in  two 
pitched  battles  at  Sheikh  Saad,  and  by  Jan- 
uary 22d  had  advanced  to  Umm-el-Hanna, 
where  the  Turks  were  strongly  intrenched. 
The  British  bombarded  the  position,  but  the 
Turidsh  reply  was  so  effective  that  the  Brit- 
ish withdre\v  with  heavy  losses.  General 
Aylmer  was  then  succeeded  in  command  by 
General  Gorringe. 

The  spring  floods  had  now  set  in  and  th.e 
whole  region  was  a  sea  of  mud,  rendering 
all  military  movements  difficult.  The  Brit* 
i.sh  troops  were  oUiged  to  bivouac,  during  a 
downpour  of  rain,  in  soaked  and  sodden 
ground,  sinking  ankle  deep  in  mud.  Any 
advance  made  must  be  over  open  country, 
affording  no  protection  from  didl  fire, 
against  elaborate  trenches  built  for  the  Turks 
by  German  engineers  under  the  direction  of 
General  von  der  Goltz. 

British  Relief  Army  Repulsed  at  Dujailah 

T Undismayed  by  the  repulse  at  T^mm-el- 
Uanna,  General  Gorringe  decided  to  move 


up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tig^^  and  across  the 
desert  at  night  and  launch  a  surprise  attack 
on  the  Turkish  position  at  the  Dujailah  re- 
doubt, seven  miles  below  the  Kut.  It  was 
a  risky  enterprise,  inasmuch  as  tiie  British 
Army  would  be  removed  from  its  water  sup- 
ply and  in  event  of  a  repulse  would  be  in 

a  position  of  grave  danger.  However,  on 
March  7th,  the  plans  were  finally  perfected. 
Gen.  Kemball's  division  of  infantry,  covered 
by  a  cavalry  brigade,  was  to  attack  the 
Dujailah  redoubt  from  tiie  souUi,  while  Gen- 
eral Keary  was  to  attack  on  the  east  siie. 
The  remainder  of  the  army  was  held  in 
reserve. 

Unfortunately,  General  Kemball's  division 
was  delayed  three  hours  in  opening  the  at* 
tack,  and  forlaek  of  coH>rdination,  the  whole 
movement  failed.  The  British,  with  heavy 
losses,  thereupon  fell  back  on  Wadi. 

Belief  Army  Gives  UptheFtght 

Owing  to  the  heavy  floods,  the  English 
Army  could  not  renew  their  operations  until 

April  4th,  when  a  second  and  successful  as- 
sault was  made  upon  Umm-el-Hanna.  On 
April  8th,  the  British  attacked  Sanna-i-yat,  * 
but  were  repulsed.  Turning  to  the  fort  of 
Bdt^Aiessa,  on  April  17th,  they  captured 
that  position  after  a  heavy  bombardment, 
holding  it  against  several  counter-attacks. 
A  two  days'  assault  on  Sanna-i-yat  followed, 
April  20-21st,  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the 
Turks.  The  Relief  Army  had  fought  day 
and  night,  for  18  oonaecutive  days,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Tigris;  had  advanced  time  and 
again  to  assault  positions  of  great  strength 
defended  by  superior  forces;  had  contended 
against  the  obstacles  of  flood,  heat,  lack  of 
water,  and  scarcity  of  food.  Utterly  ex- 
hausted fr<»n  facing  a  foe  that  greatly  out- 
numbered them,  they  were  near  to  the  end 
of  their  resources.  They  could  not  force  the 
Turkish  line.s.  Consequently,  the  garrison 
at  Kut-el-Amara  could  hope  for  no  aid  from 
them. 

One  Fhud  Effort  to  Send  Food  to  KnI 

One  last  desperate  effort  to  relieve  the 
now  famished  and  emaciated  garrison  at 

Kut  was  made  on  the  night  of  April  24, 1916. 
A  ship,  laden  with  pro\nRions,  attempt  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  Turkish  guns  command- 
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ing  fhe  entiie  stretch  of  the  Tigris  between 
Sannar-i-yat  and  Kut-el-Amara,  but  it  ran 

aground  near  Magasis.  At  the  same  time  an 
attempt  was  made  to  send  food  by  aero- 
planes, but  the  Turkish  anti-aircraft  guns 
riddled  the  planes  with  shot*  bringing  them 
crashing  to  the  ground. 

Pligrht  of  theGamson 

The  sufferings  of  the  garrison,  meanwhile, 
were  intense.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  siege,  there  was  food  in  plenty  for  the 
10,000  British  and  Hindu  soldiers  and  the 
20,000  civilians  living  in  Kut  Arab  traders 
sold  stocks  of  jam,  biscuits  and  canned  fish 
at  exorbitant  pnces.  These  supplies  being 
soon  exhausted,  all  were  forced  to  depend 
upon  the  army  commissariat,  ^n  February, 
the  ration  was  a  pound  of  barley-meal  bread 
and  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  mule  or  hiwse 
flesh.  In  March,  the  ration  was  reduced  to 
half  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  pound  of  flesh. 
In  April  it  was  four  ounces  of  bread  and 
twelve  ounces  of  mule  flesh,  which  was  the 
allowance  operative  at  tiie  time  of  the  sur- 
render. The  food  problem  was  made  more 
difficult  by  the  religious  scruples  of  the  Indian 
troops,  who  refused  to  eat  horse  and  mule 
flesh,  lest  they  should  violate  the  rules  of 
their  caste.  In  this  emergency  the  English 
troops  w^  required  to  give  most  of  their 
grain  allowance  to  the  Hindus. 

Disease  spread  among  the  horses  and 
hundreds  were  shot  and  buried.  The  dimin- 
ished grain  and  horse  food  supply  necessi- 
tated the  shooting  of  2,000  starved  animals; 
the  fattest  of  these  carcasses  sufficed  to  feed 
the  garrison  for  40  days.  Stores  of  grain 
had  been  found  secreted  in  several  houses, 
but  could  not  be  used  l>ecause  of  lack  of  a 
mill  to  grind  it.  This  dilliculty  was  over- 
come when  British  airplanes,  in  response 
to  a  wireless  appeal,  succeeded  in  dropping 
millstones  inside  the  city.  Scurvy,  however, 
soon  set  in  and  many  deaths  resulted  because 
the  mule  and  horse  meat  was  boiled  in  the 
dirty  muddy  water  out  of  the  Tigris  without 
salt  or  seasoning. 

Stray  cats  furnished  many  a  ''wild  rabbit" 
supper;  ginger  root  took  the  place  of  tea; 
a  species  of  gi  as^  was  cooked  as  vegetables 
and  it  gave  a  relish  to  the  horse  flesh.  When 
the  milk  supplies  ceased,  the  hospital  diet 


was  confined  to  corn  flour,  or  rice  water  for 
the  sick.  On  April  22d,  the  last  of  the  re- 
serve rations  had  been  issued ;  all  the  artil- 
lery, cavalry  and  transport  horses,  mules  and 
donkeys  had  been  consumed,  save  only  five 
mules.  From  April  2Sth  to  April  29th,  the 
garrison  subsisted  on  slim  supplies  dropped 
by  aeroplanes.  The  garrison  and  populace 
were  by  this  time  so  attenuated  as  to  resem- 
ble walking  skeletons. 

The  Surrender  of  Kut-el-Amara 

On  April  29th,  the  148rd  day  of  the  siege, 
after  destroying  his  guns,  munitions  and 
wireless  equipment,  General  Townshoid 
hoisted  the  white  flag  of  surrender.  The 
surrendered  army  was  comijosed  of  2970 
British  and  6,00U  Hindu  troops.  The  Turks 
agreed  to  supply  their  captives  with  food 
sent  up  the  Tigris  from  the  English  base.  I 
It  was  also  arranged  that  wounded  prisoners 
should  be  exchanged  and  this  was  done.  No 
reprisals  were  atten:ipted  on  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation. The  prisoners  were  removed  with- 
out delay  to  Bagdad  and  from  there  to 
Constantinople.  Very  few  of  the  priscmers 
of  war  survived  the  treatment  they  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  Constantinople,  i 
British  Relief  Army  Defeats  the  Turks 

For  a  month  after  the  surrender  of  Kut- 
d-Amara,  quiet  reigned  along  the  Mesopota- 
mian  battle  front.  On  May  19th,  activities 
wera  rmewed,  when  the  Turks  vacated  their 
position  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tigris  at 
Beit  Eissa. 

General  Gorringe's  Indian  Relief  Army  at 
once  advanced  and  attadced  the  Turks  at 
Es-Sinn,  driving  them  out  of  the  stnmgly  > 
fortified  position  known  as  the  Dujailah  Re-  ' 
doubt.  They  were  assisted  in  this  operation 
by  a  force  of  Cossack  cavalry,  which  had 
ridden  200  miles  over  mountains  8,000  feet 
high  firom  their  base  In  Eermanshah,  Per- 
sia, to  join  the  British. 

Having  cleared  the  south  bank  of  the 
Ti?rris  of  Turks  for  a  distance  of  ten  miU's. 
the  British  now  shelled  the  Turkish  posi- 
tions on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  but 
failed  to  dislodge  them.  On  June  lOtti,  the 
Turks  sank  three  British  barges  on  the 
Tigris.  The  extreme  heat  prmented  any 
further  operations  in  this  theater  of  war 
from  May  to  July. 
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Allies  Reconquer  Macedonia  and  Occupy  City  of  Monastir 

BulgariAn-Gcnnan-Austrian  Bocces  Defeated — Revolutum  in  Greece  Results  from 
King  Ccmstantine's  Treachery — Allies  Seize  Greek  Navy 

I  SECTION  e-1916    111.,. 


Army,  700,000 
Gen.  Sairail,  Cwnmander 

French  Land  and  NarsI 

Gen.  Conlonnieu 
Gen.  Guillemat 
Admiral  du  Foumier 

Serbian  Force,  100,000 
Gen.  Mishiteh 

British  Force 

Gen.  G.  F.  Milne 

Roumanian  Force 
Gen.  Averescu 

lUHSan  UMAm 

Rnsaian  Corps 

TEE  situatioii  in  the  Balkans,  during 
the  early  months  of  1916,  was  of  such 
gravity  as  to  fill  the  Allies  with  deep 
concern.  Though  nominally  neutral,  Greece 
nevertheless  had  been  secretly  aiding  the 
Germans.  King  Conatantine,  the  biother-in- 
law  of  the  Kaiser,  had  winked  at  all  evasions 
of  Greek  soverei^ity  attempted  by  the  Bul- 
garians and  the  Austrians.  When  his  Prime 
Minister,  Venizelos,  protested  ag"ainst  these 
treacherous  acts,  the  King  had  caused  his 
removaL  A  new  cabinet,  headed  by  H. 
Daimos,  had  been  chosen  to  fill  fhe  interior 
until  the  general  electiona  were  hdd  in 
AupriJst. 

Following  the  conquest  of  Serbia  in  1915, 
the  Bulgarians  had  driven  the  Salonika 
Army,  eommanded     General  Sarrail,  back 

acrass  the  Gredc  border  to  its  base.  Greece 
being-  then  at  peace  with  Bulgaria,  the  Bul- 
jrarian  Army  had  not  crossed  the  frontier 
in  pursuit  of  Sarrail.  At  Salonika,  General 
Sarrail  had  established  himself  in  a  strong 
position  with  a  wide  drde  of  intrenchments. 
But  on  the  sea  side,  he  was  menaced  by  the 
forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  On 
January  28,  1916,  Sarrail  had  seized  these 
forts  and  driven  the  consular  agents  of  the 
enemy  powers  out  of  Greece. 

German  Bomb  Raid  Angers  Greeks 

German  activities  began  at  Salonika  on 
Mardi  27,  1916,  when  a  squadron  of  Greek 


Gcnum-BulgarittHGnck  Fweta,  800,000 
Bulgarian  Army — Gen.  Boyadjieff 
AuBtro- German  Army — Gen.  von  Staabe 
Giedc  Amy— Gen.  Kovakes 


aeroplanes  dropped  bombs  upon  the  Britidi 

and  French  warships  in  the  harbor.  Four 
of  these  aeroplanes  subsequently  were  dis- 
abled by  the  fire  of  the  Allied  guns.  Many 
of  the  bombs  fell  in  the  city  of  Salonika, 
killing  80  civilians. 

This  raid  naturally  aroused  deep  resent- 
ment agrainst  Germany  among  the  populace. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  considered  the 
question  of  declaring  martial  law,  but  Pre- 
mier Skoidoadis  discouraged  all  hostile  crit- 
icism of  Germany  on  fhe  ground  that  '^e 
higher  interests  of  Greece  impose  silence." 
Nevertheless,  the  raid  was  characterized  as 
an  act  of  "simple  assassination"  and  "Ger- 
man f rightfulness."  Attempts  to  hold  mass 
meetings  were  pn^bited,  but  at  the  funeral 
of  the  victims  ot  the  raid  the  populace  cried, 
"Dowm  with  the  barbarians!"  and  **Down 
with  Germany  r* 

Bulgarians  Invade  Greece  and  Sdie  Fort  Rnpd 

Wild  exdtanent  was  caused  among  the 

Greeks  on  May  26th,  when  it  became  known 
that  their  hated  enemies,  the  r5ul<,'-ariaim,  had 
invaded  Greek  territory  and  seized  Fort 
Rupcl,  six  miles  across  the  border,  compelling 
the  garrison  to  evacuate.  On  the  following 
day  the  Bulgarians  occupied  Fort  Dragotin, 
and  Fort  Kanivo. 

The  Bulgarians  pretended  that  this  was 
only  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  forts, 
necessary  to  their  protection  from  an  im- 
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pending  advance  of  tho  Allies  out  of  Salonika. 
It  developed  later,  however,  that  the  surreii- 
der  of  the  forts  was  due  to  the  direct  com- 
mand of  King  Constantine,  who  had  received 
a  bribe  from  Germany  in  the  form  of  a 
"loan"  of  $15,000,000. 

Emboldened  by  their  success,  the  Bulga- 
rians pushed  further  south,  occupying  all  of 
the  Kavala — Drama  district,  all  of  the  Greek 
territory  east  of  the  German  line  and  Anally 
sdxed  the  Adrianople — Salonika  Railway 
which  enabled  them  to  transport  their  troops 
and  supplies  with  greater  facility. 

Allies  Compel  Greek  Army  to  DemobOfae 

DBdUNG  to  teach  tbe  Gredc  King  a  lesson, 
the  Allies  on  June  8th  served  notice  on  Con- 
stantine  that  a  commercial  blockade  of  Greek 
ports  would  be  established.  This  action  pro- 
voked hostile  demonstrations  in  front  of  the 
Allied  legation  buildings.  On  June  23d,  the 
Allies  made  these  several  demands;  The 
complete  demobilization  of  the  Greek  Army; 
VoB  appointment  of  a  new  ministry  devoid 
of  any  political  prejudice;  the  immediate  dis- 
solution of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  be 
followed  by  fresh  elections;  and  the  dismis- 
sal of  eertein  pdice  oflSeisJs  who  had  con- 
nived in  the  assaults  uiton  the  legations. 
/  King  Constant!  ne,  returning  hastily  to 
Athens,  ordered  the  troops  under  arms  and 
summoned  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
resignation  of  Premier  Skuuluudis  was  ac- 
cepted and  Alexander  Zaimis  was  named  as 
his  successor  with  power  to  dioose  a  new 
cabinet  The  obnoxious  chief  of  police  was 
immediately  removed  and  it  was  promised 
that  all  the  demands  of  the  Allies  should  be 
carried  out.  Thereupon  tlie  blockade  was 
raised  and  the  Allies  agreed  to  advance 
Greece  a  loan  to  tide  her  over  her  financial 
difficulties. 

Salonika  Army  Now  Nnmben  750,000 

General  Sarrail's  army  at  Salonika  had 
been  rapidly  expanding  until  in  August,  1916, 

it  numbered  750,000  men.  These  forces  in- 
cluded 350,000  French  and  English,  100,000 
Serbians  who  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Island  of  Cyprus;  80,000  Russians,  a  large 
body  of  Italians  and  representatives  of  ail 
other  Allied  nations  excepting  tiie  Japanese. 


The  Bulgarian  Army  at  this  time  was  300,000 

strong. 

Bulgarians  Capture  Kavala  in  Macedonia 

Anticipating  an  advance  by  General  Bar- 
rail's  army,  the  Bulgarian  forces  on  August 
17th  moved  south  from  Monastir;  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Eastern  Macedonia,  where 
the  treacherous  Greek  guards  gave  them 
right  of  way;  forced  the  Serbian  defenders 
of  Macedonia  back  as  far  as  Ostrova  Lake, 
and  surrounded  Fort  Kavala,  which  was  de- 
fended by  the  Fourth  Greek  Army  Corps- 
More  Greek  treachery  was  here  disdoeed, 
for  the  larger  part  of  tiie  garrison  sur- 
rendered to  the  Bulgarians  without  firing 
a  shot.  A  considerable  number  of  the  loyal 
Greek  soldiers,  however,  escaped  to  Theos. 
This  movement  of  the  Bulgarians  discon- 
certed the  plans  of  G&i,  Sarrail,  whose  ad- 
vance was  now  threatened  f nrni  three  direc- 
tions, rendering  impossible  the  use  of  his 
army  in  mass. 

Greeks  Rise  In  Bevolutkms 

The  treachery  of  King  Constantine,  in 

permitting  the  Bulgarians  to  invade  Greek 
territory  without  opposition,  still  further  in- 
flamed the  public  indignation.  Revolutions 
broke  out  in  Macedonia  and  Crete  among 
the  loyal  Greeks.  In  Macedonia,  a  provis- 
ional goveniment  was  organized  with  Col. 
Zimorakakis  at  its  head,  receiving  the  sup- 
port of  the  Greek  garrisons  at  Vodena,  Port 
Karaburun  and  Salonika. 

In  Crete  also  a  provisional  government 
was  formed  and  a  committee  was  sent  to 
Salonika  to  tender  the  allegiance  of  the  Cre- 
tans to  Gen.  Sarrail.  The  Revolutionists  or- 
ganized an  army  with  AI.  Venizelos,  the  for- 
mer Premier,  as  their  leader. 

This  revolution  so  frightened  tiie  King  that 
he  hastened  to  make  overtures  to  the  Allies. 
Premier  Zaimis  urged  the  Allies  to  state  the 
rew^ard  Greece  might  expect  should  she  enter 
the  War  on  thir  side,  but  he  was  informed 
that  Greece  must  waive  the  question  of  com- 
pensation for  the  present. 

On  October  9th,  Presidoit  Venizelos  ar- 
l  ived  at  Salonika  and  assumed  direction  of 
tho  new  RevolutioTiary  Government,  which 
had  meanwhile  been  officially  recognized  by 
the  Allied  Governments.   The  new  Greek 
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Governmunl  thereupon  declared  war  upon  the 
Germanic  Allies  and  began  to  enlist  troops 
for  a  campaign  against  the  Bulgars.  Kin^r 
Conatantine,  however,  still  ruled  over  Atiiois 
and  indeed  over  all  liie  mainland  of  Greece 
outaide  Salonika. 

Allied  Advance  Against  the  Bulgarians 

The  Allied  campaign  in  the  Balkans 
aprainst  the  united  forces  of  Bulgarians,  Aus- 
trians  and  Cernians,  was  finally  begun  in 
September,  after  the  iiulgarians  had  over- 
run Eastern  Macedonia.  Gen.  Sarrail  had 
detached  a  group  of  armies  f ran  his  forces 
at  Salonika,  consisting  chiefly  of  Serbs, 
French.  Enpflish  and  Ilussians,  to  advance 
northward  against  Monastir  in  Macedonia. 
Co-operating  with  this  force,  was  an  Italian 
Army  in  Albania,  approaching  Macedonia 
fn»n  the  west  An  energetic  offensive  was 
begun  along  the  entire  front  on  Sept.  11th. 

The  Serbian  Army,  100.000  strong,  led  by 
Gen.  Mishitch,  stoiTned  the  heights  near  Lake 
Ostrova,  driving  the  Bulgarian's  left  wing 
back  to  the  rocky  hills  behind  Binitza.  It 
took  a  week  of  intense  fighting  to  dislodge 
the  Bulgars  from  this  strong  position,  but 
in  the  end  the  Bulgarians  were  routed,  the 
SiM-hians  pursuing  them  nine  miles  and  cap- 
turing many  prisoners  and  guns.  The  Bul- 
gars made  their  next  stand  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cema,  but  were  quickly  pushed  back 
along  the  ridges  forming  tiie  eastern  side  of 
the  Monastir  Valley. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  forces,  under  Gen. 
G.  F.  Milne,  had  crossed  to  the  east  bank 
of  the  Struma,  pushing  the  Bulgars  before 
them.  The  French,  under  Generals  Guille- 
mat  and  Cordonnieu,  had  hammered  the  en- 
emy west  of  Lake  Doiran  as  far  as  the 
\'ardar,  taking  the  first  line  of  Bulgarian 
trenches.  In  the  West,  the  Ilussian  columns 
had  shoved  the  Bulgars  back  upon  the  crags 
and  precipices  near  Kastoria.  The  Italian 
Army,  operating  in  A Umnia  against  the  Aus- 
trians,  liad  driven  the  foe  out  of  Tepeleni  and 
other  \iilages  on  the  border.  A  regiment 
of  Greek  volunteers,  commanded  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  Gravannis,  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the 
town  of  Fiorina.  The  net  was  closing  in 
gradually  on  Monastir. 


By  the  middle  of  October,  the  British  w^ere 
hammering  at  the  Seres  fortress,  the  Ser- 
bians had  talran  Velyselo  and  Baldoitsi,  and 
the  Italians  had  entered  Whcedonia  from  the 
west  and  were  soon  to  establish  a  connection 
with  the  Russian  left  wing  operating  in 
Kastoria. 

Allies  Seize  the  Greek  Fleet 

Meanwhile,  King  Constantino  had  been 
concentrating  his  pro-German  Army  in  the 
interior  near  Larisi>a  and  the  Allies  resolved 
to  clip  his  wings.  On  October  11th,  Admiral 
du  Founiier  was  sent  to  Athens  to  demand 
the  sui  rendor  of  the  entire  Greek  Fleet,  «- 
cepting  two  battl(>.ships  and  one  cruiser. 
These  demands  being  complied  with,  he  fur- 
ther ordered  the  dismantling  of  all  the  shore 
batteries  and  the  transfer  to  Allied  control 
of  the  railroad  connecting  Larissa  with  the 
seaport  of  Piraeus. 

So  unpopular  was  this  proceeding  that 
street  riots  resulted  in  which  the  police  par- 
ticipated. Admiral  du  Fuurnier  thereupon 
landed  a  large  force  of  French  Marines  with 
machine  guns  and  took  command  of  the 
Greek  police  force  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
This  summary  action  brought  King  Constan- 
tine  to  his  senses,  and  he  ceased,  for  a  time, 
his  pro-German  activities. 

Monastir  Recaptured  by  the  Allies 

In  Macedonia,  so  rapid  had  been  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Russians  in  the  West,  that  the 
Bulgarians  vrere  forced  to  abandon  their 

entire  line  of  frontier  defences  centered. on 
Kenali,  retreating  across  the  Viro  and  Bis- 
tritza  Rivers  toward  Monastir. 

Hot  in  pursuit,  the  Russians  by  November 
18th  were  within  four  miles  of  the  city. 
The  Serbians,  meanwhile,  were  swinging 
rapidly  around  to  the  northeast  of  ^lonastir, 
taking  many  prisoners.  The  Italians,  too, 
had  invested  Monastir  on  the  west  side.  The 
French  were  advancing  toward  the  north, 
threatoiing  the  Bulgarian  line  of  retreat 

Fearing  the  loss  of  their  entire  Army,  the 
Bulgarians  and  Germans  evacuated  Monas- 
tir  on  the  night  of  November  l<Sth.  retreat- 
ing northward,  and  (he  city  was  occupied 
the  next  day  by  the  Serbians,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  their  expulsion  from  the  city  in 
1916.  Hie  Bulgarians,  during  their  retreat 
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from  Monastir,  were  harassed  by  the  Ser- 
bians, losing  many  thousands  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  rifi^t  of  the  Allied  line^ 
between  Vardar  and  Doiran,  the  Bulgarians 

had  shown  strong  resistance.  With  the  cap- 
ture of  Monastir  the  Serbian  campaiK-n 
closed  so  far  as  military  results  were  con- 
cerned and  a  deadlock  ensued  on  the  Mace- 
donian firont 

Greek  Against  Greek 

The  first  clash  between  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tionists and  Royalists  occurred  on  November 
2,  1916,  ifi^en  a  body  of  Revolutionists 
mardied  overland  to  Katerina,  some  25  miles 
northeast  of  Larissa,  where  a  garrison  of 
Royalist  ti-oops  were  stationed.  In  a  brief 
encounter,  the  Revolutionists  ousted  the  Roy- 
alists and  occupied  the  city.  King  Constan- 
tine  thereupon  decreed  ttiat  any  Koyalists 
who  chose  to  do  so  might  join  the  forces 
of  the  Revolutionists. 

nghtiRff  In  Streets  of  Athena 

The  Germans,  on  taking  over  the  foi-ts  in 
Macedonia,  had  confiscated  350  cannons,  60,- 
000  rifles,  and  |20,000,000  worth  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  Allies  thought  it  time  to  remove 
all  further  temptation  out  of  the  reach  of 
Germany. 

Accordingly,  on  November  18th,  Admiral 
du  Foumier  was  instructed  to  notify  King 
Constantine  that  the  "Equilibrium  of  War^ 
had  been  disturbed  by  Germany's  seizure 
of  so  much  war  material  and  that  Greece 
would  be  required  to  surrender  all  arms, 
munitions  and  artillery  to  the  Allies  before 
December  1, 1916; 

The  Kinff  having  withheld  his  consent  to 
any  surrender  of  arms^  a  transport  contain- 


taining  French  troops  appeared  off  Athens 
and  preparations  were  made  to  land  them. 

The  Royalist  Government  in  the  city  at 
once  expelled  the  French  officers  In  diarge 
of  the  telegraphs  and  post  office^  taking  pos- 
session of  them. 

Admiral  du  Fournier  made  formal  de- 
mand for  the  delivery  of  the  first  installment 
of  war  material;  the  reply  was  a  definite 
refusal.  Whereupon,  Allied  troops  and  ma^ 
rines  were  landed  from  the  ships  into  the 
harbor. 

As  the  troops  marched  into  Athens  they 
were  fired  upon  by  a  mob  of  Greeks,  47 
Allies  being  killed.  Returning  the  iire,  the 
Allies  kilted  29  Gredcs.  On  the  following 
day  the  landing  party  returned  to  the  ships, 
while  the  Greek  soldiers  bejran  intrenching 
on  the  heijrhts  overlooking:  Athens.  During 
the  melee,  the  Allied  warships  fired  38  shells 
into  the  dtsr,  some  of  which  seemed  aimed  at 
the  Royal  Palace. 

Meanwhile,  the  Revolutionary  troops  had 
declared  war  on  Geimany  and  Bulgaria.  All 
the  citizens  of  the  Allied  nations  had  left 
Athens  and  taken  refuge  in  Piraeus-  The 
Gredc  ministers  at  London  and  Paris  had 
resigned,  saying  th^  could  no  longer  identify 
themselves  with  the  Royalist  Government  of 
Greece.  The  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Spain  pro- 
tested against  the  treatment  accorded  the 
Revolutionaries,  Gen.  Korakas  and  M^or 
Benakas  of  Athens  having  been  arrested  on 
charges  of  inciting  guerilla  warfare, 

Followincr  conferences  between  the  King, 
the  Greek  (.iovernnient  and  the  Allies,  it  wa.s 
announced  on  December  16th,  that  Greece 
had  accepted  unreservedly  the  conditions  of 
the  Allies  with  reference  to  the  surrender 
of  aims. 
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Russia  Defeats  Combined  Annies  of  Germany  and  Austria 

All  of  Bukowina  and  the  Greater  Part  of  Galicia  Recaptured 
Owing  to  Failure  of  Ammunition  Supplies,  Victory  Comes  to  Naught 

  SECTION  7.  1916   


Runian  Forres.  2.000.000 

Gen.  Alexeieff,  Chief  o£  Staff 

Northern  Army  Group 
Gen.  Kuropi^kfBi  Coaunander 

Gen.  Plehve 

Central  Army  Group 
Gen.  Ewerts,  Commander 

Southern  Army  Group 
Gen.  BrusiiofT,  Commander 
Volhyniaa  Anny — Gen.  Kaledm 
Galician  Army — Gen.  SakharofF 
Bukowina  Army— Gen.  Lechitzky 
rt  -  - 


Anilra*G«nnan  Forres.  2,000,000 

Fldd  Marshal  Hinrlcnberg,  Commander 

Northern  Group  (Gcnnan) 
Gen.  von  Scholz 
Gen.  von  Eichhorn 
Gen.  von  Faberk 
Gen.  von  Woyrsch 

Cmtral  Group  (German) 
Piinee  Leopold  of  Bavaria,  Commander 

Southern  Group  (Au.strian) 
Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand,  Commander 
Vothynian  Army — CSen.  Unsengren 

Galician  Army— -Gen.  von  Bothmer 
Bukowina  Army — Gen.  I'tlanzer 

Turldah  Divisfons 


THE  Paissian  Armies,  though  staggered 
by  the  loss  of  a  million  men  during 
their  headlong  retreat  from  Warsaw 
in  the  closing  weeks  of  1915,  still  possessed 
the  essentia]  power  of  xecnperatioii.  As  the 
spring  of  1916  approached,  so  rapid  was  their 
recovery,  they  Were  able  to  reorganize  on  the 
Dvina  line,  seize  the  initiative  anew  and 
launch  a  powerful  otl'ensive  ajjaiiist  tlu<  com- 
bined Armies  of  Germany  and  Ausli  ia. 

In  a  whirlwind  campaign,  after  l  upturing 
the  Austrian  line  on  a  wide  front,  the  Rus- 
sians dispersed  two  great  Austrian  Armies, 
reconquered  all  of  Bukowina  and  the  greater 
part  of  Galicia,  and  forced  the  Teutonic 
Armies  to  retreat  50  miles  behind  their 
frontiers. 

In  Transcaucasia  the  Russians  were 
equally  suecessAil.  Armenia  was  freed  from 

Turkish  dominion  and  the  victorious  armies 
of  Grand  Duke  Nichola.s  then  turned  south- 
ward witli  ConsUmtinople  as  their  goal. 
Once  again  Germany  and  her  allies  were 
threatened  witii  disarter  and  once  again  th^ 
were  saved  from  annihilation  through  tiie 
evil  machinations  of  the  pro-German  con- 
spirators at  the  Russian  court  who  so  con- 
trived that  the  necessar>'  arms  and  munitions 
were  \nthheld  from  the  Russian  Armies. 
Let  us  now  examine  in  detail  the  Russian 
Operations  during  the  emdal  year  of  1916. 


Esstsm  FWint  Beoiganiisd 

ITnder  the  direction  of  Gen.  Alaeieff, 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  72()-mile  battle  line  was 
reorganized  in   .January.  the  Czar's 

armies  being  divided  into  three  groups.  In 
the  Northern  sector,  from  Riga  south  to 
Dvinsk,  the  command  was  vested  in  Gen. 
Kuropatkin,  the  old  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  In  the  middle  sec- 
tor, between  Dvinsk  and  tlie  Pripel  marshes, 
the  army  group  was  directed  by  Gen.  Ewerts. 
In  the  Southern  sector,  from  the  Pripet  to 
the  Dniester,  Gen.  Brusiloff  was  in  supreme 
command,  with  Gen.  Kaledin  directing  the 
Volhynian  Army,  Gen.  Sakliaroff  the  Gali- 
cian Army,  Gen.  Lechitzk\  the  Bukowina 
Army  and  Gen.  Lesh  an  independent  Army, 
facing  the  Bukowina  horder.  At  this  time 
the  lighting  strength  of  the  Russian  Armies 
did  not  exceed  1,600,000  rifles,  but  by  early 
summer  there  were  sr)me  2,000,000  Russian 
soldiers  on  the  battle  front. 

The  Austro-German  forces  were  similarly 
divMled  into  three  main  groups.  Gen.  Hin- 
doiberg  directed  the  Northern  group,  Prince 
Leopold  of  Bavaria  the  Central  group,  and 
Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand  of  Austria  the 
Southern  jrroup.  The  Teutonic  Annies,  at 
the  dawm  of  1916,  had  a  combined  strength 
of  1,200,000  men,  which  was  increased  to 
2,000,000  aa  the  summer  advanced.  Thxm, 
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from  first  to  last,  l.ooo.ooo  meu  were  en- 
gaged on  this  front  in  1916. 

Plreliuie  to  the  Great  Biuaiaii  Offiennve 

The  campaign  on  the  Eastern  front  had 

two  general  phases — first,  the  assault  on  the 
German  line,  from  Riga  to  the  Pripet  River, 
in  March,  and  second,  the  crushing  attack 
on  the  Austrian  line  from  the  Pripet  Marshes 
to  Oemowitz,  beginning  in  June. 

The  March  offensive  was  launched  by  the 
Russian  Ar-niies  in  the  generous  hope  of  suc- 
couring the  French  troops  engaged  in  the 
defense  of  Verdun.  By  assaulting  the  Ger- 
man line  in  the  East,  it  was  expected  the 
enemy  would  be  compelled  to  relax  their 
pressure  on  Verdun  and  perhaps  transfer 
several  army  corps  eastward  to  meet  the 
Russian  menace.  Due  to  the  unpreparedness 
of  the  Russian  Armies  and  their  fatal  lack 
of  ammunition,  the  March  offensive  proved 
a  colossal  failure^ 

Gen.  Kuropatkin  on  March  2d,  began  his 
campaign  in  the  region  between  Lake  Dris- 
wiaty  and  Lake  Narosch  by  feeling  out  the 
strength  and  disposition  of  the  enemy.  Fre- 
quent collisions  took  place  between  the  oppos- 
ing armies  during  the  ensuing  two  weeks» 
!  it  no  battle  of  consequence  was  fought.  On 
I>jarch  18th,  Gen.  Kuropatkin  endeavored  to 
fracture  the  German  line  in  the  sector  south 
of  Dvinsk,  using  his  limited  ammunition  sup- 
plies in  one  suprone  artillery  preparation. 
All  that  day  and  far  into  the  night  the  drum- 
fire  of  the  Russian  guns  persisted,  but  at 
last  the  ailillery  fire  ceased  and  the  infantry 
were  ordered  to  advance. 

The  losses  of  the  Russians,  in  the.  infantry 
attacks  which  foUowed,  were  fearful,  bdng 
estimated  at  80,000  men  on  a  front  of  90 
miles.  Still,  without  cessation,  the  Russian 
attacks  continued  day  by  day.  fresh  troops 
Ix-ing  brought  up  constantlx,  l-'ight  distinct 
attacks,  during  the  next  four  weeks,  carried 
the  Russian  line  forward  a  mile,  but  at  a 
terrible  cost  in  men. 

When  the  spring  thaws  set  in,  the  Ger- 
mans, along  the  entire  Northern  front,  pos- 
sessed the  advantai't'  of  higher  ground.  The 
Russians,  knowing  that  their  own  trenches 
would  soon  overflow,  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  force  the  Germans  back.  Russian  artil^ 


lery  carried  death  and  destruction  into  the 
German  trenches  along  the  whole  front,  and 
many  sectors  of  trench  were  taken. 

Successive  Russian  waves  swept  on  over 
the  heaped  corpses,  over  the  barbed-wire 
harriers  before  the  German  line,  over  the 
first  trenches,  and  full  upon  the  German 
.soldiers,  crouching  half  frozen  in  the  mud 
of  their  shattered  shelters.  Terrible  hand  to 
hand  conflicts  followed.  Hand  grenades 
tore  down  soores  of  attacks.  The  oombat* 
ants  fought  like  madmen,  witli  spades,  bay- 
onets, knives  and  clubbed  guns.  The  Rus- 
sians gained  ground,  but  at  a  fearful  price 
for  so  slight  a  gain. 

Having  reached  the  flrst  line  Gierman 
trenches,  the  Russians  seemed  helpless.  In- 
stead of  sweeping  on  toward  the  seemid  line, 
they  tried  to  intrench  themselves  in  the 
weakened  first  line.  The  German  artillerj' 
fired  shells  of  the  heaviest  caliber  into  these 
traiches,  ripping  the  Russian  invaders  into 
fragments.  The  Russians  in  this  ill-fated 
campaign  lost  140,000  in  killed  and  wounded. 

A  Lull  on  the  Anstrian  Vnut 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  had  begun  a 
limited  offensive  on  the  Austrian  front, 
which  slowed  down  by  the  end  of  Blarch  be- 
cause'of  the  river  floods  which  inundated 
their  trenches  and  the  surrounding  regions. 
The  Austrians  at  once  started  local  offensives 
at  points  along  the  line,  most  of  which  were 
repulsed.  Artillery  duds  were  of  daily  oe- 
curence,  and  .skirmishes  between  outpoBtt, 
but  attacks  in  force  were  rare. 

Resuming  their  offensive  in  April,  the  Rus- 
sians were  able  to  advance  tlieir  positions 
along  the  Austrian  front;  then  came  a  lull, 
due  to  muddy  roads,  until,  on  the  last  day 
of  April,  the  Austrians  in  turn  started  a 
strong  oflfensive  north  of  Mouravitsky  in  Vol- 
hynia  which  gained  some  ground.  The  Rus- 
sians, in  a  counter  attack,  recovered  the 
ground  and  captured  many  prisfmas. 

From  now  on  until  the  first  of  June,  the 
operations  along  ttie  Austrian  front,  thou|^ 
savagel.\'  fought,  were  of  minor  importance. 

Meanwhile,  General  Rrusiloff  had  suc- 
ceeded General  Ivanolf  as  Russian  group 
commander  in  the  Austrian  theater  of  war. 
and  with  him  were  associated  the  armies  of 
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Generals  Kaledin,  Scherbacheff  and  Lechit- 

sky. 

The  Great  Russian  Offensive  Opens 
The  battles  of  the  past  three  mouths  had 
been  merely  the  prelude  to  the  real  Russian 
offensive  which  began  June  2d,  with  a  ter- 
rific artillery  fire  along  the  entire  Southern 
front  from  the  Pripet  to  the  Pruth,  followed 
by  a  general  infantry  attack  along  the  ;J00- 
mile  front.  Immense  masses  of  men  were 
hurled  against  the  strongly  fortified  Austrian 
lines  at  every  important  point.  So  over- 
■whelming  was  this  onrush  that  it  swept  the 
Austrians  out  of  their  trenches.  In  one  day, 
4U,UUU  Austrians  were  captured,  with  27  can- 
non and  50  machine  jfuns, 

Russians  Capture  Lutsk  Fortress 
Advancing  in  swift  successive  waves,  the 
Russians  pressed  back  the  Austrian  Army  of 
Arduluke  Joseph,  twen^  miles  to  the  plain 

of  Lutsk,  taking  nearly  50,000  prisoners,  77 
cannon,  l^l  machine  guns  and  49  trench 
mortars,  together  with  great  reserves  of  am- 
munition. 

On  June  7th,  the  Russian  artillery  blast 
swept  away  19  rows  of  wire  oitanglements, 

making  a  broach  in  the  enemy's  position  near 
the  vi II aire  of  Podganiy,  where  3,000  prison- 
ers were  taken. 

Simultaneously,  another  Russian  force,  ad- 
vancing on  the  Lutsk  fortress  along  the  line 
of  the  Dubno  River,  stormed  tiie  traicfaes  of 
tite  village  of  Krupov,  taking  thousands  of 
prisoners.  The  foitress  itself  was  surren- 
dered the  same  day  with  11,000  men  and 
many  guns.  The  Austrians  were  now  in 
panic  flight  Field  Marshal  Ludendorf  hast- 
oied  to  the  scene  of  disaster,  bringing  rein- 
forcements from  Verdun. 

Continuing  his  pursuit  of  Archduke  Jo- 
seph's ajTny,  General  Brusiloff  crossed  the 
river  Styr  the  next  day,  and  in  one  sector 
alone,  so  precipitate  was  the  Austrian  flight, 
he  captured  two  supply  trains,  29  Add  kiteh- 
ens,  193  tons  of  barbed  wire,  1.000  concrete 
girders,  7,<tO(),()()n  tul>es,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  amis.  Another  sector  yielded  him  .SO.OOO 
rounds  of  rifle  ammunition,  1,000  rifles,  and 
four  machine  guns. 

Northwest  of  Tamopol,  in  Cralida,  the  Rus- 
sians seised  the  adjacent  heights  and  6,000 


prisoners,  while  a  division  of  raw  Russian 
troops,  just  arrived  on  the  line,  forced  the 
bridgehead  near  Roshishchwa,  thirteen  miles 
beyond  Lutsk,  taking  8,000  prisoners  and  sev- 
eral heavy  guns. 

RnnianB  Advance  60  Miles,  Take  120,000 
Prisoners 

The  offensive  along  the  Dniester  was  also 
successful.  Advancing  12  miles,  the  llussinns 
captured  the  villages  of  Potok  Zloty  and 
Scinka,  seizing  a  large  artillery  park  and 
many  shells. 

On  June  10th,  the  seventh  day  of  the  great 
offensive,  the  Russians'  flood  had  swept  for- 
ward 50  miles,  had  captured  one  general, 
1,700  officers  and  120,000  soldiers,  besides 
124  guns  of  heavy  caliber,  180  machine  guns 
and  58  trench  mortars.  The  remnant  of 
Archduke  Joseph's  army  was  fleeing  west- 
ward toward  Kov^. 

Dubno  Is  Captured 

JUNB  10th  also  saw  the  capture  of  the 
Austrian  fwtress  city  of  Dubno  which  gave 

Russia  poRsessif)!!  of  the  Volhynian  triangle 
of  fortresses,  consisting  of  Lutsk,  Dubno  and 
Kovno.  Still  in  pursuit,  the  Russians  crossed 
the  Ikva  and  pushed  25  miles  westward,  eom- 
pdling  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  at  Mly- 
now.  Thus  in  Volhjmia  the  Russians  in  one 
week  had  pushed  the  Austrians  back  nearly 
50  miles. 

Austrian  Defeats  in  Bukowina 

Further  south,  in  Rukowina,  General 
Lechitsky's  army  had  pushed  the  Austrian 
army  back,  and  advanced  to  within  14  miles 
of  Czemowitz.  In  the  teeth  of  a  furious 
flanking  fire,  and  despite  the  explosion  of 
numberless  Austrian  mines,  the  Russians 
captured  the  Austrian  positions  south  of  Dov- 
bronowce,  14  miles  northeast  of  Czei  tiowitz, 
taking  20,000  prisoners  and  ten  guns.  On 
June  12th,  Lechitsky's  army  crossed  the 
Dniester,  captured  many  fortified  points,  in- 
cluding Zaleszcyky  and  Jorodenka,  35  miles 
northwest  of  Czernowitz. 

Krusilolf,  on  the  same  day,  had  occupied 
Torchin,  while  on  the  Pruth  sector,  the  Rus- 
sian troops  had  approached  the  bridge  head 
of  Ozemowits.  At  only  one  point  were  the 
Austrians  able  to  hold  their  line— near  Kolki 
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in  Northern  Volhynia,  south  of  the  Styr 
Riv«er,  when  ttney  had  xepubed  the  Rusdan 
attacks. 

hemhetg  and  Czemowitz  Threatened 

Both  Leniberg  and  Czernowitz,  the  cap- 
itals of  Galicia  and  Bukowina,  were  now 
threatened.  The  Russians  had  overrun  all 
of  Southern  Volhynia,  advancing  45  miles  on 
the  ninth  day  of  their  offensive.  The  precipi- 
tous banks  of  the  Dniester,  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  seemingly  impregnable 
stronghold,  proved  no  obstacle  to  General 
Lechitsky's  gallant  army.  In  the  first  few 
days  of  the  Russian  offensive,  he  had  taken 
one  of  the  principal  positions  between  Okna 
and  Dobronowce,  southeast  of  Zaleszcyky. 

General  BrusilofT's  operations  on  the  flanks 
of  Gen.  Linsengen's  Austro-German  Army 
were  proceeding  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
All  the  efforts  of  German  reinforcements, 
sent  south  by  General  Hindenberg,  had  failed 
to  drive  in  a  count^wedge  at  Koiki,  Rozhish- 
she  and  Targowica.  The  Russian  Eighth 
Army,  having  advanced  40  miles  into  the 
enemy's  territory,  were  now  in  a  position  to 
assist  the  Tvussian  thrust  beyond  Tarnopol 
and  co-operate  in  the  proposed  advance  on 
Leniberg. 

On  June  13th,  the  Russian  advance  con- 
tinued along  the  entire  250  mile  front  from 
the  Pripet  to  Roumania.  The  Austrians 
offered  stiff'  resistance  at  the  village  of  Zarur- 
ski  and  on  the  heights  of  Gaivivonka,  but 
could  not  stay  the  advance.  Pushing  on  to 
within  10  miles  of  the  Galician  border,  the 
Russians  took  Kozin  by  stni  m.  Tn  Bukowina, 
the  town  of  Sniatin,  20  miles  from  Czemo- 
witz,  was  captured,  putting  the  defenders  of 
that  capital  in  a  perilous  porition.  General 
Pflanser-Ballin's  anny  was  routed  and  almost 
destroyed. 

Cscmowits  is  Taken 

GzBRNOwm,  the  capital  of  Bukowina,  fell 

on  June  16th,  after  a  six  days'  assault.  Shells 
fell  incessantly,  day  after  day,  causing  a  ter- 
rible panic  among  the  inhabitants,  mostly 
Jews,  Ruthenes,  and  Poles.  The  final  artillery 
attack  was  terrific  "It  resembled  a  thou- 
sand volcanoes  belching  fire,"  wrote  one 
German  journalist.  The  Austrian  guns  re- 
plied with  equal  intensity.  Tlie  Ruaiiana 


advanced  in  16  waves  and  were  mowed  down. 
Russian  columns  were  continually  pushing 
back  from  the  Pruth  beyond  Sudagora. 

Hundreds  were  drowned  in  the  River  Pruth. 
At  last,  numbers  prevailed  and  the  Russians 
occupied  the  town,  but  not  until  the  Austrian 
Army  had  safely  withdrawn.  Only  a  rear- 
guard of  1,000  Austrians  was  captured. 

In  an  endeavor  to  weaken  the  Russian  at- 
tack on  the  Austrian  line  General  von  Hin- 
denberg,  on  June  16th,  began  an  offensive 
on  the  north,  from  Dvinsk  to  Kovno,  along  a 
150-mile  front.  The  attack,  while  yielding 
some  minor  advantages,  failed  in  its  chief 
purpose.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  line, 
Hindenberg  had  been  compelled  to  transfer 
several  divisions  from  the  Somme  battlefield. 

More  successful  was  the  combined  German 
and  Austrian  attack  on  the  center  of  General 
Brusiloflrs  front,  west  of  KoveL  The  Bos- 
sian  Center  was  halted  and  8,600  piiaotiBn 
were  taken. 

1,000  Wagunioads  of  Food  Gaptond  in 
Bukowina 

GENERAL  Lbcritsky's  army,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Ciemowits,  crossed  tiie  River  Pmth 
in  pursuit  of  General  Planzer-Ballin's  shat- 
tered forces.  In  several  rearguard  engage- 
ments, 2000  Austrian  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  more  impoi*tant  still,  1,000  wagonloads 
of  provisions  and  forage  feU  into  tiie  hands 
of  the  Russians. 

Large  quantities  of  engineering  material, 
left  behind  at  railroad  stations,  also  were 
seized  by  the  Russians.  The  Russian  ad- 
vance in  Bukowina  progressed  rapidly.  On 
June  2lBt,  tiie  dtj  of  Radauts,  contndUng 
an  important  railway,  waa  captured.  On 
the  next  day,  three  more  railway  junetiona 
were  leiaed. 

Rnaedans  Control  AH  Bukowina 

In  a  furious  battle,  fouji^t  at  night,  liie 
town  of  Kimpolung  was  taken  by  the  Rus- 
sians on  June  23d,  together  with  3,000  pris- 
oners, and  loaded  trains  found  in  the  railway 
station.  The  towns  of  Kivty  and  Viznic 
were  next  seized,  and  with  their  capture  all 
Bukowina  was  now  in  the  possesrion  of  flie 
Russians.  The  retirement  of  the  Austrians 
had  been  so  hurried  that  they  abandoned 
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2,500  tons  of  coal  and  great  reserves  of  fod- 
der and  Btmctnral  material. 

Russians  Take  250,000  Prisoners  in  One  Month 

General  Lechitsky.  still  advancingf,  cap- 
tured Kolonioa  on  June  2i)th,  after  a  furious 
battle  of  four  days'  duration,  taking  15,000 
priaonera.  This  victory  not  only  endangered 
ttie  remnant  of  Gen.  Pflanaer'a  army,  but 
menaced  the  anny  of  Gen.  Bothmer  on  the 
V'olh>Tiian  front  to  the  north.  Two  days 
later,  in  his  advance  on  Stanislau,  he  stormed 
some  strong  Austrian  positions,  taking  2,000 
priamers.  Advancing  into  Southern  Gali- 
da,  one  column  of  Lechitsky's  army  occu- 
pi^  the  railway  junction  at  Delatyn  and 
seized  many  depots  of  war  material  aban- 
doned by  the  Austrians.  On  July  9th,  while 
heading  for  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians, 
Leehitskjr's  forces  meanwhile  had  driven  the 
Germans  before  him. 

In  Galicia  the  Russian  forces  meanwhile 
had  driven  the  Germans  across  the  Dniester 
and  were  advancing  toward  Lemberg,  taking 
thousands  of  prisoners  and  many  guns.  On 
July  30th,  they  were  close  to  Stanislau. 

At  many  points  along  the  Northern  front, 
the  Russians  battered  Hindenberg's  line,  the 
Germans  being  ejected  from  Niki  with  big 
losses. 

From  June  4th  to  June  30th,  the  Russians 
had  taken  250,000  prisoners  in  all  aecton  of 
the  battle  line. 

Rnarfan  Advance  Chedced 

Two  Austrian  armies — those  of  Archduke 
Joseph  and  of  General  Pflanzer-Ballin — ^had 
been  routed  with  huge  losses.  In  mid-June^ 
General  Lechitsky's  Russian  Army  was 
threatening  Lemberg  from  the  south,  while 
General  Sakharotr's  army  was  approaching 
from  the  north  by  way  of  Brody.  The  Aus- 
trian Center,  under  Generals  Bothmer  and 
Boehm-Ermolli,  still  held  fast,  but  their 
flanks  were  threatened  and  the  situation  was 
serious.  If  the  Russian  Army  of  Gen.  Kai- 
edin  succeeded  in  reaching  Kovel,  he  could 
drive  a  wed^^c  in  the  Teutonic  line  at  the 
point  where  the  Austrian  and  German  fronts 
joined. 

General  von  Hindenberg  quickly  detached 
several  divisions  from  his  forces  on  the 


Prussian  front,  sending  them  under  General 
linsengen  to  the  aid  of  the  Austrians.  At 
onoe  the  situation  changed.  The  Russian 
advance  toward  Kovel  was  retarded  and  the 

danger  of  a  breach  in  the  German  line,  com- 
pelling a  general  retirement  from  Poland, 
was  for  the  time  being  eliminated. 

The  Battle  of  the  Stokhod  River 

The  Russians,  in  other  sectors,  were  more 
successful.  During  July  they  had  regained 
15,000  square  miles  in  Volhynia,  Galida  and 
the  Bukowina.  They  had  taken  the  dtiea 
of  Lutsk,  Dubno  and  Czemowitz. 

The  Austro<}erman  Armies  had  made  a 
stand  on  the  bank  of  the  Stokhod  River,  ex- 
tending 100  miles  from  Lutsk  to  the  Pripet 
River,  of  which  it  is  a  tributary.  At  a 
salient  in  this  line,  near  Kovel,  furious  fight- 
ing was  in  progress  early  in  August.  The 
artilUny  fire  was  simply  a  continuous  roar 
like  thunder.  At  night  the  whole  sky  was 
illuminated  by  bursting  shells,  searchlights 
and  star^bombs.  The  fortunes  of  battle 
were  first  with  the  Germans,  then  with  the 
Russians,  but  in  the  end  the  Russians  were 
driven  back  after  a  week  of  fighting.  The 
advance  toward  Lemberg  had  failed. 

The  Failure  to  Reach  Lemberg 
Undaunted  by  this  reverse,  the  Russians 
made  another  thrust  at  Lemberg  from  the 
east  early  in  September.  The  attacks  were 
especially  violent  in  the  vicinity  of  Halicz. 
Here  the  Austrian  line  had  been  greatly 
strengthened.  Seven  new  di\nsions,  includ- 
ing three  of  Turkish  troops  fresh  from  Gal- 
lipoli,  had  been  added  to  the  original  seven 
divisions.  As  the  battle  developed,  the  most 
sanguinary  and  desperate  fii^ting  which 
war-swept  Galicia  had  experienced,  took 
place,  especially  in  the  sector  between  the 
Zlota  Lipa  and  Dniester  Rivers.  The  Rus- 
sians repeatedly  stormed  the  strongly  forti- 
fied Austro-Gorman  lines,  but  the  resistance 
was  so  stubborn  that  very  little  advance  was 
made.  Nevertheless,  before  September  16th, 
the  Russians  had  taken  25,000  prisoners  and 
22  guns. 

After  a  brief  lull  in  the  fighting,  the  bat- 
tle for  Lemberg  was  again  in  full  swing  on 
October  1st,  all  along  the  line  txcm  Brody 
to  the  Dniester.  The  Russians  assaulted 
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with  great  violence  day  after  day,  but  made 
no  conspicuous  progress.  Late  in  October, 
in  a  counter  offensive,  the  Austrians  wrested 
complete  control  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Nar- 
ayuka  from  the  Prussians.  Durinj?  the  next 
six  weeks,  the  Czar's  troops  tried  to  recover 
the  lost  positions,  but  December  1st  found 
the  way  to  Lembersr  still  barred  to  them. 
The  Russian  offensive  had  worn  itself  out. 

Hm  Drive  on  Kovel  FiOs 

Farther  north,  the  Rnsaian  drive  against 
Kovel  had  resulted  in  appalling  losses  to  the 

Czar's  troops  during  September.  The  Rus- 
sians throw  themselves  recklessly  against  the 
Austro-German  line,  but  wave  upon  wave 
they  were  annihilated.  On  September  6th, 
the  Russians  attacked  on  a  twdve-mile  front 
west  of  Lutsk,  but  could  not  bend  the  Aus- 
trian line.  Again  on  October  2d,  they  tried 
to  batter  their  way  throuprh  to  Kovel,  mak- 
ing no  less  than  17  attacks  on  one  point  of 
the  line,  but  without  material  gains.  The 
assaults  gradually  slowed  down  during  No- 
vember, the  Austrians  holding  their  positions 
flrmljr. 

Fighting  in  the  Csrpethians 

Wbbs  the  thrusts  against  Lemberg  and 
Kovd  were  in  progress,  the  Austrians 
launched  a  violent  offensive  along  the  entire 


Carpathian  front  of  75  miles;  from  the  Jab- 
lonica  Pass  down  to  the  Roumanian  border, 

but  with  only  minwr  gains.  South  of  Donut 
Vatia  the  Russians  were  thro^^^l  back  across 
the  NeRra  Valley,  but  in  October  they  re- 
gained some  of  the  ground  lost. 

All  through  November  and  December  en- 
gagements were  fought  at  various  points 
along  the  Carpathian  Hills  just  north  of  the 
Roumanian  border,  but  without  effecting  the 
general  situation. 

Russia's  Offensive  Ends 

The  Russian  offensive  had  spent  itself. 
The  Czar's  troops  had  achieved  a  colossal 
victory  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  offensive, 
taking  300,000  prisoners,  20,000  square  nules 
of  territory  and  an  immense  booty.  By 
pressing  the  united  Austrian  and  German 
forces  in  the  Eastern  theater  of  war,  the  Rus- 
sians had  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  enemy 
corps  from  Verdun,  the  Somme,  Gallipoli, 
and  Italy.  In  this  way  Russia  had  aided 
if  not  saved  the  Allies.  But  she  had  done 
it  at  a  great  sacrifice.  So  prodigal  w  as  Rus- 
sia's expenditure  of  man -power  that  her  cas- 
ualties must  have  exceeded  500, 000.  It  was 
Russia's  swan  song,  for  the  forces  of  anarchy 
were  now  undermining  the  pillars  of  state, 
and  the  Czar's  mifi^ty  empire  was  destined 
soon  to  fall  in  irrevocable  ruin. 
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Austrians  Force  Their  Way  Into  Italy,  but  are  Driven  Back  j 

The  Italians'  Spectacular  Advance  Toward  IVieste,  Taking  Gorizia  t 
  SECTION  8.  1916   I 


Italian  Army,  (WMMO  Austrian  Army,  600,000 

Gen.  Cadoma  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria 

Gen.  Peoori-Giraldi  Ftetd  Marshal  ym  Hoetsendorff 

Duk0  of  Aoflta  Gen.  Dankl 

Gen.  Kocvess 

Gen.  Bnrorvic  von  BojiUt 

Gen.  von  Rohr 


DEEMING  herself  finally  delivered 
from  the  Russian  peril,  Austria  was 
free  to  bestow  her  full  attention  on 
the  Italian  front  early  in  1916.  An  army  of 
not  less  than  600,000  picked  troops  was  as- 
sembled on  tile  Ali^e  fraitier  wilii  2^000 
huge  cannon,  ready  to  batter  its  way 
throufi^  the  Italian  defenses.  Tlie  task  of 


crushing  Italy  was  assigned  to  Ardiduke 

Charles  Joseph  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  as- 
sisted hy  Fiold  iMai'shal  von  Iloetzendorff. 

The  Austrians  lioped  to  forestall  the  ex- 
pected Italian  assault  on  Gorizia,  then  being 
planned,  by  an  attack  on  Trentino.  Concen- 
trating thdr  artillery  fire  on  the  fh>nt  be- 
tween tiie  Adige  and  Brenta,  they  hoped  to 
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push  through  to  the  Venetian  Plain,  capture 
Verona  and  Vieensa»  and  then,  by  threaten- 
ing the  Italian  flank,  eompd  a  general  re- 
treat of  all  the  Italian  forcee  operating  along 
the  line  of  the  Isonzo  River. 

From  late  February  until  the  middle  of 
March,  there  was  a  succession  of  floods  and 
snowfalls,  with  their  resultant  avalanches 
and  landslides,  rendering  military  operations 
difficult.  So  sudden  and  resistless  were  these 
avalanches  iliat  they  swept  away  whole  reg> 
iments  of  meaa.  and  great  sources  of  supplies. 

The  Austrians  assisted  nature  in  this  de- 
structive work  by  producinpr  artificial  ava- 
lanches on  the  steep  mountain  slopes  by 
means  of  mines,  bombs  and  artillery  fire. 

The  Austrian  Advance  Begins 

About  the  middle  of  March,  the  Austrians 
began  to  develop  their  olfensive.  With  2,000 
guns  available,  the  artillery  fire  intensified 
along  the  entire  frmt  The  Austrians  ad- 
vanced west  of  the  St.  Maria  Mountain  in 
the  Tolmino  sector,  taking  many  prisoners. 
Ill  the  Doberdo  and  Ploecken  sectors,  and 
along  the  Gonby  bridgehead,  the  Austrian 
guns  thundered  incessantly  for  a  week  from 
March  26ih  to  April  1st.  Blany  minor  posi- 
tions were  taken  fay  both  armies. 

Early  in  April  General  Brusati  of  tiie  Ital- 
ian Army  was  deposed,  and  his  command 
given  to  General  Pecori-Giraldi. 

For  six  weeks,  from  April  6th  to  May  loth, 
many  violent  engagements  took  place  on  the 
Doberdo  Plateau  and  along  the  whole  Isonzo 
fnmt,  witiiout  affecting  ttie  general  situa- 
tion. The  Italians,  on  April  llth,  carried 
\v\th  the  ba\fniet  a  strong  line  of  redoubts 
nlung  the  southern  slopes  of  Monte  Pari  Cim- 
adore  and  the  crags  of  Monte  Speron. 

A  part  of  these  trenches  were  recovered 
by  the  Austrians  in  a  counter  assault  on  the 
following  day,  only  to  be  retaken  that  same 
evening  by  the  Italians  in  a  hand-to4iand 

struggle. 

On  April  llth,  while  a  blizzard  was  rag- 
ing, an  Italian  force  attacked  and  carried 
the  Austrian  positions  on  the  rocky  crags 
of  the  LobMa  Alta»  1918  feet  high,  taldng 
several  prisoners  and  one  gun. 


A  Mountain  Blown  Away 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  episodes  of 
the  battle  occurred  on  the  night  of  April 
18th.  The  Italians  had  occupied  Col  di 
Lana  Mountain,  4,815  feet  high,  but  failed 
to  drive  the  Austrians  from  its  western  peak, 
where  a  battalion  of  sharpshooters  with  field 
and  machine  guns  were  strongly  intrenched, 
protected  by  the  Austrian  artillery  on  the 
adjacent  Mount  Sief. 

The  Italians  solved  the  problem  of  eject- 
ing the  Austrians  by  mining  the  entire  west- 
ern margin  of  Co]  di  Lana  with  tons  of  high 
explosives.  The  resultant  explosion  shook 
the  earth  like  a  mighty  earthquake,  blowing 
the  mountain  peak  to  atoms  and  destroying 
the  1,000  Austrians  who  occupied  the 
trenches  on  the  peak. 

Terrific  Battles  in  Adige  Sector 

Thb  Italian  counter-offensive  had  been  so 
successful  that  by  May  15th  Cadoma's  troops 
were  less  than  12  miles  south  of  Trent  and 
seriously  threatening  that  city,  but  now  they 
were  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  defeat. 

No  less  than  400,000  Austrians  were 
thrown  into  the  narrow  sector  of  26  miles 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Val  Sugana. 
More  than  2,000  guns  suddenly  rained  pro- 
jectiles of  all  calibers  upon  the  Italian  posi- 
tion. A  bombardment  of  incredible  violence 
ensued.  Aeroplanes  regulated  the  fire  of  a 
16-indi  naval  gun  showwed  projectiles  on 
the  tovm  of  Asiago. 

Following  the  hurricane  of  artillery  fire, 
the  Austrian  troops  attacked  in  mass  forma- 
tion. Four  onslaughts  were  made  on  Zugna 
Torta.  The  Italian  machine  guns  cut  down 
the  grey4>Iue  masses  of  men;  the  wire  en- 
tanglements were  heaped  with  dead.  The 
Austrians  then  hurled  themselves  against  the 
advance  posts  of  the  Val  Terragnolo,  but  the 
Alpini  defended  every  foot  of  the  ground, 
fighting  always  in  the  snow. 

Three  resolute  bayonrt  attacks  lacmated 
the  Austrian  lines,  but  the  assailants  kept 
advancing  in  endless  waves.  Finally  the 
Italian  rear  guard  threw  themselves  on  the 
enemy  and  checked  their  advance  lotip  enough 
to  permit  the  retirement  of  the  main  Italian 
body  to  the  line  running  from  Malga  Milegna 
to  Soglio  d'  Aspio. 
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Even  here  there  was  an  avalanche  of  gun 
taee,  and  the  Austrian  dead  filled  the  valleys, 
but  freah  troope  swarmed  up  from  all  parts. 
Night  soon  ended  the  first  day's  dreadful 
slaughter. 

AvBlilBMimlteiiHiSeil 

After  three  more  days  of  uninterrupted 
artillery  fire,  the  Italians  vacated  their  posi- 
tions between  Val  Terragnolo  and  the  upper 
Astico  on  May  18th.  On  the  same  day  the 
Austrians  crossed  the  Italian  frontier  and 
established  themselves  on  the  Gostabella,  a 
ridge  of  the  Monte  Baldo  chain,  driving: 
the  Italians  back  four  miles.  A  day  later 
the  Italians  were  forced  from  their  position 
on  the  Col  Santo.  In  the  five  days  of  Aus- 
trian offensive,  13,000  Italians  had  been  cap- 
tured and  109  guns. 

Anstriana  Advanoe  to  Soaeegno 
On  May  20tfa,  the  Italians  lost  the  Borgola 
Pass,  3,000  men,  33  guns  and  three  howitz- 
ers. Ever>'Avhere  the  Austrian  advance  was 
successful.  The  Laurence  Plateau,  Fima, 
Mandriole  and  the  heights  as  far  as  the 
Astioo  VaUsy  were  captured  in  quick  aueoes- 
sion.  Between  the  Astioo  and  Brenta,  the 
Austrian  advance  continued  in  the  Valleys 
of  Terra  Astico,  Doss  Maggio  and  Campelle. 

Well  across  the  Italian  frontier  on  the  way 
toward  Vicenza,  the  forts  protecting  Assiero 
were  reduced.  By  the  capture  of  Spits 
Tdneiu  and  Monte  Meglignone  the  Austrian 
line  was  made  secure  across  tike  frontier  as 
far  as  Fomi  on  the  Astico. 

After  storminjf  Col  Santo,  the  right  winpr 
of  the  Austrian  Army  now  moved  toward 
Monte  Pasubia,  while  the  left  wing  stormed 
llie  Saaso  Alto,  enabling  the  Austrians  to 
advance  into  the  Sugana  Valley  and  take 
Roncegno. 

In  less  than  a  week  the  Austrians  had  ad- 
vanced their  whole  line  far  into  Italian  ter- 
ritory, across  mountains  6,000  to  9,000  feet 
high,  and  had  taken  24,000  prisoners,  251 
cannons  and  101  machine  guns. 

By  May  2(5th,  the  Austrian  Center  had 
seized  Arsioro,  while  the  right  wing  had 
advanced  to  within  10  miles  of  Schio,  both 
dties  being  teminals  of  the  railroad  system 
of  which  Vicenza  is  the  center.  Another 
force  of  Austrians  meanwhile  had  captured 


the  entire  mountain  range  from  Como  di 
Campo  Verde  to  Mbntemeata,  taking  2,500 

prisoners  and  8  guns. 

Austrian  troops,  on  May  30th,  drove  the 
Italians  from  Gallis  and  then  took  Monte 
Beldo,  Monte  Fraia  and  Monte  Prufora  by 
storm.  Asiago  then  being  threatened,  the 
Italians  evacuated  the  cily.  The  total  caa- 
ualtics  of  the  Italians,  at  the  end  of  tho  sec- 
ond week  of  this  Austrian  offensive  mate  not 
less  than  80,000  men. 

General  Cadorua,  on  June  3d,  issued  his 
memorable  order  that  the  Italian  troops  must 
defend  the  last  remaining  positions  to  the 
death.  How  heroically  the  soldiers  re- 
sponded was  sho^vn  in  the  battle  of  MouTit 
Ciove,  when  4,000  men  in  a  brigade  of  6,000 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

The  loss  of  200  cannon  was  a  very  aeriouB 
matter  to  the  Italians,  since  these  could  not 
immediately  be  replaced. 

Venna  and  Vieeaan  Bsinbed 

AusnoAN  aeroplanes,  on  June  2d,  bombed 

the  cities  of  Verona  and  Vicenza,  while  Ital- 
ian air  squadrons  retaliated  by  dropping  100 
bombs  on  various  enemy  camps  and  ammu- 
nition depots.  Still  the  Austrian  advance 
continued.  On  June  8d,  Cesuma  was  ck^ 
tared  with  5,600  prisoners  and  14  guna. 

Italian  Counter  Offensive  Bsgina 

Now  the  Austrian  oflfensive  began  to 
weaken,  for  the  Russian  auooesses  had  oom- 

pelled  the  transfer  of  Austrian  troops  from 
the  Italian  front  to  the  Galician  theater  of 
war.  This  withdrawal  enabled  the  Italians 
on  June  9th  to  launch  a  counter  offensive. 
Artillery  duels  were  maintained  along  flie 
wbxAe  front,  and  the  invaders  were  puahed 
back  in  the  upper  Arsa  Valley  and  along  the 
western  slopes  of  the  IMontc  Cengio.  On 
June  10th,  an  Austrian  attack  at  Monte 
Lemerle  was  repulsed  with  heavj'  losses. 
The  Italian  offensive  was  livening  from  tiie 
Adige  to  the  Brenta. 

On  the  next  day  Austrian  aeroplanes 
dropped  bombs  on  the  militar>'  hospital  at 
Vicenza,  and  also  attacked  Venice,  Thiere 
and  Mestre  with  slight  damage. 

Hie  Italians,  on  June  12th,  carried  the 
strongly  fortified  line  from  Parmenn  to  Tlo 
Romini.  The  Austiiana,  by  violent  artilleiy 
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action,  attempted  to  regain  the  initiative,  but 
were  everywhere  thwarted  with  huge  loases. 
Their  offensive  had  utterly  failed. 

MaiYeloas  Italian  Engineering  Exploits 

Relieved  of  the  enemy's  pressure,  the  Ital- 
ians apain  took  up  the  offensive  and  with 
renewed  energy  made  for  Trieste  and  Trento. 
But  the  Austrians  were  even  still  better  pre- 
pared than  before  to  obstruet  their  advance. 
Here  Italian  engineering  genius  triumphed. 
Gigantic  and  endless  trenches,  eaves  and 
forts  had  been  excavated.  In  addition,  a 
tunnel  850  feet  long,  and  reaching  to  within 
90  feet  of  the  Austrian  trenches,  had  been 
bored,  in  which  800  Italian  troops  were  aa* 
sembled.  At  a  given  signal,  the  men  leaped 
from  these  secret  pockets  and  assaulted  the 
Austrian  positions  with  incredible  rapidity. 
Within  20  minutes  three  lines  of  Austrian 
trenches  were  carried;  the  redoubt  on  the 
aaramit  fell  within  an  hour,  and  the  chase 
went  on  along  the  crest  and  down  the  sides, 
.straight  to  the  banks  of  the  Isonzo,  the  Ital- 
ians taking  many  prisoners.  San  Mauro 
was  taken  by  6  o'clock,  after  which  the  work 
of  intrenchment  was  begun. 

The  Austrians,  on  tiie  following  day,  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Isonzo;  at  the  same  time  the  positions 
on  Monte  San  Michele  were  evacuated,  and 
the  Italians  thereby  were  put  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  Gorizia  bridgehead.  In  three 
days  they  had  taken  10,000  prisoners,  20  can- 
nons, 100  machine  guns,  and  had  recovofed 
the  territory  they  had  lost  in  the  spring. 

Italians  Recross  tiie  latmxo  River 

Gorizia  was  now  subjected  to  a  devastat- 
ing artillery  fir^  under  cover  of  whidi  Ihe 
Italians  crossed  the  Isonzo  at  nightfall  of 
August  8th.     On  the  next  day  the  bridge 

over  the  Isonzo  was  taken  by  storm,  after 
a  most  sanguinary  battle,  and  the  Italians 
at  once  occupied  the  city.  The  pursuit  of 
the  Austrians  continued,  and  by  September 
lltti  the  Italians  had  advanced  five  miles 
nearer  to  Trieste.  By  this  time  the  Aus- 
trians had  hi^ort  reinforced  and  they  seemed 
to  bo  df'teiTnined  to  stop  the  Italian  advance 
across  the  Carso  Plateau. 


Meanwhile,  Italy  had  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many, August  27,  1916. 

Heights  of  San  Grade  Tsken 

An  attack  on  the  Carso  Plateau,  on  the 
evening  of  September  llth,  carried  the  Ital- 
ian lines  forward  a  few  miles.  The  height 
of  San  Grado  was  taken  by  storm.  During 
the  next  two  weeks  only  minor  engagements 
were  fought  along  the  whole  Alpine  trmt, 
except  at  Mount  Cimone.    Early  itt  the 

morning  of  September  23d  the  entire  sum- 
mit was  blown  up  by  an  Austrian  mine  and 
the  occupying  Italian  force  of  500  men 
destroyed. 

Advance  Along  the  (Jarso 

In  October,  a  notable  though  terribly  ex- 
hausting advance  was  made  along  tlie  Carso 
Plateau,  that  strongly  fortified  bulwark  of 

Trieste.  Without  giving  the  enemy  a  mo- 
ment's respite,  numerous  diversive  actions 
were  undertaken  in  the  direction  of  Tren- 
tino,  among  which  for  the  heroic  eflorts 
made  and  the  important  tactical  results  ob-< 
tained,  special  merit  must  be  awarded  to  the 
retaking  of  the  Pasubic  district  and  the 
march  in  the  zone  of  the  Alps  of  Fassa, 
where  the  mountainous  peak  of  the  Cauriol 
was  conquered  and  the  Austrians  were  com- 
pelled to  concentrate  a  number  of  thdr 
forces  on  this  point,  diverting  them  in  this 
way  from  other  fronts. 

With  the  beginning  of  November  1st,  the 
Italians  once  more  resumed  their  drive  again 
against  Trieste,  and  in  four  days  of  fighting 
on  high  mountain  peaks  advanced  their  lines, 
taking  10,000  prisoners.  But  their  own 
losses  also  were  heavy,  compelling  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  Excepting  for  a  series  of 
artillery  duels  dui-inpr  November,  neither  aide 
undert(X)k  any  important  enii-a<?ement. 

Spectacular  Warfare  in  the  Dtdomites 

The  early  and  hard  winter  surprised  the 
combatants  on  the  new  lines  and  delayed, 
without  suspending,  the  operations  on  the 
mountains.  The  great  works  carried  out  1^ 
the  Italians  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
to  facilitate  the  carriage  of  the  gigantic 
pieces  of  artilleiy  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Alps,  to  victual  and 
furnish  new  supplies  to  the  soldiers  nestled 
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up  in  the  heights,  constituted  one  of  the  mofit 
diflicult  engineering  feats  ever  known. 

On  no  other  front  were  there  so  many 
natural  obstacles  to  overcome,  with  so  many 
dangers  to  face;  such  as  avalanches,  aerial 
raids,  frozen  limbs,  bombardmetits.  mines 
that  would  unexpectedly  blow  up,  etc.  On  no 
other  front  was  there  greater  dilliculty  in 
the  matter  of  supply  and  transport  and  the 
care  of  the  wounded.  Every  stretcher 
bearer  found  himself  continually  exposed  to 
the  peril  of  falling  over  a  precipice  together 
with  his  wounded.  Over  all  tliosc  obstacles 
the  Italians  triumphed.  They  drove  the 
Austrians  back,  foot  by  foot,  up  the  almost 
vertical  Dolomite  rock,  sometimes  by  the  fire 
of  their  mountain,  field  and  heav>'  guns,  but 
oftencr  in  hand  to  hand  and  bomb  fighting. 

Sniping  never  ceased  by  day,  but  the  actual 
battles  were  almost  invariably  fought 
at  night.  The  only  day  fighting  occurred 
when,  fsiling  to  carry  it  by  direct  assault, 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  mountain  top  was 
blown  ofT. 

Tunnels  were  di-iven  by  machinery 
through  the  solid  rock  beneath  the  Austrian 


Irish  People 

Dublin  Seised 


Irish  Hebels.  6.000  men 

Janios  ronnolly.  ('dmmander 
Patrick  H.  roaiso 
Edmond  <lc  Vulrra 
John  O'Reilly 
Major  John  McBride 
Counten  Ibulcievics 

THE  most  audadouB  and  yet  the  most 
inspiring  rebellion  in  modern  history 
-  that  of  a  handful  of  Irish  patriots 
to  wrest  ct)ntrol  of  Ireland  from  Creat  Brit- 
ain and  set  up  a  Republic — astonished  the 
world  when  launched  in  Api-il,  1916.  Be- 
fore it  was  finally  suppressed  by  the  British 
Army  of  Occupation,  a  third  part  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
hundicds  of  lives  immolated  on  the  altar 
of  liberty. 

The  provocation  to  rebellion  was  supplied 
by  a  conspiracy  entered  into  by  a  small  cote- 


strongholds,  which  presently  disappeared 
under  the  smashing  influence  of  40  tons  of 
dynamite.  Then  the  Alpini  would  swarm 
over  the  debris  and  capture  or  kill  tlie 
ea&ny. 

Food  for  the  men  and  ammunition  for  the 

guns  were  first  carried  up  zigzag  roads, 
especially  built  by  the  Italians  for  this  War. 
When  these  roads  had  reached  their  utmost 
possible  height,  the  guns  were  carried  up  a 
series  of  wireways,  steel  cables  slung  from 
hill  to  hill,  from  ridge  to  ridge,  spanning 
the  ya\vming  depths  and  reaching  almost 
vertically  into  the  clouds.  Up  these  cables 
the  guns  and  food  were  handed,  as  well  as 
timber  for  the  huts  in  which  tiie  soldiers 
lived,  and  material  for  the  intrencfaments. 
And  dovrn  these  dizzy  wireways,  the 
wounded  were  lowered. 

Add  to  these  ditliculties  the  assaults  of 
Nature;  the  gales  and  snowstorms  were  ex- 
odled  in  horror  by  the  avalandie.  On  one 
day  the  melting  snow  revealed  the  frozen 
bodies,  looking  horribly  lifelike,  of  a  whole 
platoon  which  had  been  swept  away  a  year 
before. 


English  Army,  60,000  men 

Gen.  John  Maxwell 
Gen.  Friend 

Bl■i^^-Gf"n.  W.  H.'  M.  Lowe 

Col.  Poi-tal 

Col.  Kenard 

Maj.  G.  A.  Hwria 

M«J.  Wheeler 

rie  of  Sootch-Irish  Tories  in  Ulster,  then  vir- 

tually  in  control  of  the  British  Government, 
t<j  nullify  two  successive  acts  of  Parliament 
granting  Home  Paile  in  Ireland;  their  trea- 
sonable action  in  pennitting  the  Ulster  Vol- 
unteers to  retain  liieir  arms  while  disarming 
the  Irish  Volunteers  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  finally  their  attempt  to  coerce  the  de- 
frauded Tri.sh  majority  into  bearing  arms  in 
defen.se  of  (Ireat  Britain,  with  no  a.ssurance 
of  freedom  and  justice  as  their  reward. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people, 
having  despaired  of  achieving  Home  Rule 
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by  constitutional  methods,  in  view  of  the 
perfidious  policy  of  the  British  Tories  snd 
the  immunity  granted  the  Ulster  Volunteers 

for  their  treasonable  defiance  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, at  last  resolved  to  die  bravely  as  rebels 
rather  than  be  disarmed  and  conscripted  into 
the  British  Army  by  a  nation  that  had  held 
them  in  subjection  for  700  years. 

Causes  of  the  Rebellion 

IN  THE  broad  historical  view,  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1916  was  the  ultimate  protest  of 
foui^fifths  of  the  people  of  Irdand  against 
the  further  exploitation  of  a  subjugated  race 
by  the  rapacious  Tories  of  Great  Britain, 
coupled  with  the  desire  of  this  unconquered 
nation  to  realize  their  ideal  of  complete  in- 
dependence under  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Hie  issue  was  complicated  by  the 
frenzied  resistance  of  a  small  minority  of 
the  Scotch  Irish,  living'  in  leister,  who  had 
sworn  to  defeat  Home  Rule,  even  if  it  were 
necessary  to  fight  the  British  Empire  in  the 
effort. 

Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  tiie  World 
War,  and  after  the  British  Parliament  had 
placed  a  Home  Fiule  law  upon  the  statute 
bcM)ks,  these  fanatical  Ulsterites  organized 
an  army  of  100,000  volunteers,  equipped 
with  50,000  rifles  which  they  boasted  had 
been  supplied  by  Germany. 

The  Volunteers  were  drilled  daily  in 
various  cities,  defjing  the  British  authori- 
ties  openly,  but  due  to  the  extraordinary 
influence  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  Andrew 
Bonar  Law,  Lord  Arthur  Balfour  and  oth^ 
Tories,  th^  escaped  punishment  for  thdr 
seditious  acts  and  treasonable  utterances. 
They  were  even  rewarded  for  their  treason, 
the  leaders  among  the  Ulsterites  being  vested 
for  a  time  with  the  virtual  control  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Ireland  Once  the  "School  House  of  Europe** 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  Irish  question 

in^all  its  complex  details  it  is  necessary  brief- 
ly to  recall  a  part  of  the  glorious  early  his- 
tory of  Ireland,  from  the  days  when  the  "Isle 
of  Saints"  was  the  scliool-house  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  its  collates  tmd  schools  gave 
learning  and  light  to  the  Irish  missionaries 
who  converted  and  civilized  each  in  turn  the 
painted  savage  Saxons  of  England,  the  Picts 


of  Scotland,  the  Gauls  of  France  and  the 
Goths  and  Teutons  of  Germany. 

Under  tiie  tutelage  of  the  Druid  priests, 
Ireland  or  Scotia,  already  had  advanced  to 
a  state  of  culture  far  beyond  that  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  With 
the  conversion  of  pagan  Ireland  to  Chris- 
tianity by  St.  Patrick  in  the  fifth  century, 
a  marvdous  era  of  education  b^ian.  CkA* 
leges,  seminaries  and  schools  sprang  up  like 
magic  all  over  the  island.  St.  Patrick  him- 
self founded  365  churches  and  schools,  or- 
daining 450  bishops  and  thousands  of  priests 

Missionary  priests  fran  Scotia  (Ireland) 
journeyed  to  Ens^nd  and  Pictland  (Scot- 
land), where  the  still  savage  Saxons  and 
Picts  were  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
education  and  of  religion. 

From  there  the  Irish  priests  crossed  the 
channel  into  France  and  (Germany,  bringing 
the  light  of  leai-ning  and  of  Christianity  to 
the  Gauls,  the  Coths  and  the  Teutons. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  .seventh  century,  Ire- 
land was  famous  as  the  cradle  of  education 
for  Northern  Europe.  To  Ireland  were  sent 
most  of  tile  princes  and  sons  of  the  royal  and 
no])Ic  houses  of  Europe  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion. Here  wore  the  leading  colleges, 
schools,  teachers  of  Europe.  A  prince  with- 
out an  Irish  education  was  a  rarity.  In  gen- 
a«l  cultm'e,  too,  Ireland  naturally  surpassed 
her  neighbors  of  the  British  Isles,  who  were 
vastly  slower  in  emerging  from  tiie  stage 
of  barbarism. 

Maud  Comes  Under  the  Saxon  Hed 

Thb  Saxon  heel  was  first  implanted  on  the 
neck  of  Ireland  in  1171,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II,  when  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  sur- 
named  Strongbow,  conquered  the  soutiim 
provinces  and  was  acknowledged  as  sover- 
eign by  all  the  petty  chiefs.  It  has  been 
alleged,  upon  "evidence"  found  to  be  spur- 
ious, that  King  Henry  II  invaded  Ireland 
with  the  authorization  of  Pope  Adrian  IV, 
himself  an  Englishman,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  bringing  the  "rebellious  Irish" 
under  "submission"  to  Rome. 

In  support  of  their  contention,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  produced  a  document  purporting  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  original  decretal  issued  by 
Pope  Adrian  IV,  authorizing  the  ignorant 
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Saxon  King  to  invade  enlightened  Ireland. 
But  inasmuch  as  tiie  alleged  decretal  lacked 

the  papal  si^iature,  and  because  a  aeardi  of 
the  Vatican  archives  has  failed  to  reveal  the 
original  docrotal.  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  impartial  scholars  and  historians  that  the 
document  in  question  is  a  brasen  forgery. 

If  additional  evidence  were  needed  to  re- 
fute the  Saxon  canard,  which  curiously  per- 
sists to  this  day,  it  could  be  supplied  by  the 
plain  inferences  drawn  from  the  En^'Hsh  his- 
tory of  the  period.  Kecoilect  tliat  it  was  by 
instigation  of  this  same  King  Heniy  II  that 
the  saintly  Thomas  a'Becket  was  foully  mur- 
dered before  his  altar  in  the  Caliiedral  of 
Canterbury.  For  that  atrocious  crime,  King 
Henry  II  of  England  was  excommuniaited 
by  Pope  Adrian  IV.  Furthermore,  the  ban 
of  emooununieatioii  was  still  in  effect  at 
the  time  the  Saxons  were  subjogating  Ire- 
land. 

Therefore,  beyond  all  doubt,  Henry  II  was 
an  outcast  from  the  Catholic  Church  and  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  reigning  Pope,  at  the 
very  time  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  author- 
ised by  that  Pope  to  invade  Ireland  and 
bring  the  loyal  Irish  Catiiolics  under  'Sub- 
mission" to  Rome. 

Surely  it  must  affront  the  candid  mind  to 
be  asked  to  give  credence  to  the  theory  that 
an  excommunicated  King,  his  hands  imbrued 
in  ttie  blood  of  a  prince  of  the  Church,  and 
cuddle  still  resting  under  the  papal  ban,  was 
chosen  as  the  instrument  of  the  same  Pope 
that  cast  him  out  of  the  fold,  to  visit  chastise- 
ment on  a  race  whose  loyalty  to  that  church 
has  ever  been  proverbial. 

Even  if  the  absurd  contention  be  allowed 
that  the  excommunicated  K\ug  and  murderer 
was  in  fact  sent  as  a  "missionary"  into  Ire- 
land, still  ihe  Saxons  are  not  justified  in  re- 
maining longer  in  Ireland,  for  instead  of 
bringing  the  Irish  people  under  "submission 
to  Rome,"  as  they  allege  they  were  commis- 
sioned so  to  flo,  Kinsr  Henry  II  and  his  succes- 
sors ever  since,  have  been  ceaselessly  though 
uselessly  employed  in  undermining  the  faith 
of  tiie  Irish  CSatholics  and  separating  Hum 
frcm  Rome.  In  strict  los^c,  therefore,  since 
they  not  only  have  failed  to  carry  out  their 
alleged  pact  with  Pope  Adrian,  but  con^mri- 
wise  have  violated  its  express  terms,  the 


Saxons  are  no  longer  morally  justillsd  ia 
ramaining  in  Irdand. 

Dispoasesring  the  Irish 

So  IT  appears  that  the  Saxons*  by  bruti 
force,  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  greatei 

part  of  Ireland  some  750  years  ago,  and  havi 
held  the  Irish  nation  enslaved  ever  since 
After  the  conquest,  various  attempts  won 
made  to  plant  colonies  of  English  and  Scots 
in  Ireland,  but  without  marked  success  until 
in  1608,  tiie  entire  northern  province  oi 
Ulster  was  confiscated  and  parceled  out  if 
lots  of  1,000  to  2,000  acres  each  among  a 
new  set  of  alien  colonists,  composed  chiefl> 
of  Scottish  planters.     In  addition,  large 
sections  of  the  province  were  allotted  to 
varioua  London  corporationa  and  individuals 

It  was  stipulated,  as  a  condition  of  owner 
ship,  that  all  those  planters  should  belong  to 
the  Protestant  faith,  that  they  should  follow 
English  or  Scottish  customs,  and  should  em 
ploy  no  Irish  in  any  capacity.  Then  was 
ushered  in  the  era  of  the  terrible  p^nsectt 
tions  of  the  Irish  by  their  alien  masters  oon 
tinning  through  the  centuries. 

Gradually  the  Irish  recovered  many  of 
their  civic  rights.   In  1783,  when  England 
was  fighting  the  American  colonies,  the  Irish 
were  granted  a  Parliament  and  Ireland  proa 
pered  amazin<rly,  her  ports  being  filled  with 
ships  and  her  commerce  extending  through 
the  seven  seas.    But  when  England  was  once 
again  out  of  danger,  she  contrived,  by  shame 
less  bribery  as  Gladstone  described  it,  to  de 
prive  the  Irish  of  their  Parliament  and  their 
liberties  and  Ireland  in  1800  was  united  to 
England,  without  the  consent  of  the  people 

The  Tories  in  England  and  in  Ulster,  after 
despoiling  the  Irish  of  thdr  homes  and  acrss 
have  ever  since  kept  the  people  in  subjection, 
have  done  their  utmost  to  fan  the  flames  of 
religious  animosity,  have  destroyed  many  of 
her  industries  and  have  laid  upon  the  people 
the  heavy  burden  of  unjust  taxation. 

United  Irishmen  Organize 

There  was  a  large  Protestant  faction  in 
Maml,  however,  that  united  with  the  Cath- 
olics in  their  struggle  for  freedom.  Among 
the  earliest  of  the  Protestant  leaders  were 

Thomas  Addis  Fmmett,  Wolf  Tone  and  John 
Mitchell,  who  aimed  at  a  reunion  of  all  par- 
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ties  for  the  securing  of  the  oommon  rights 
of  all  Irishmen. 

Hie  movenMnt  to  entte  a  demoeraer  in 
Irdaiid— government  of  the  people,  bf 
the  people  and  for  the  people" — was  bejrun 
in  1790,  when  Theodore  Wolf  Tone,  the  Prot- 
estant secretar>'  of  a  committee  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  redressing  Catholic  grievances, 
founded  the  Sode^  of  United  Iriahmen. 

He  designed  to  include  all  daeaeB  and  all 
religions  in  the  ranks  of  the  new  socioty 
whose  immediate  purpose  was  to  reform  the 
Parliament  and  effect  the  removal  of  retig- 
ious  grievances. 

The  Proteetant  people  of  UlBter,  excepting 
the  Tor>'  leaders,  joined  hands  with  the 
Catholics  of  the  South  in  this  new  effort  to 
secure  this  liberty. 

The  French  Revolution  was  then  in  proff- 
ress,  and  in  1796  the  Fiendi  Government 
agreed  to  aid  flie  Irish  rdMs.  Pnraoant  to 
this  promise,  a  fleet  of  French  ships,  com- 
manded by  General  Hoche,  sailed  fiom  Brest 
with  15,000  men  and  45,000  rifles,  but  was 
dispersed  by  a  storm. 

In  July,  1797,  a  Dutch  Anny  under 
De  Winter  set  sail  for  Iietond  pledged  to 
render  aid  to  the  Irish  rebels,  but  they  were 
defeated  by  the  British  at  Camperdown. 

Follo\ving  this  defeat,  the  Irish  were  dis- 
armed, and  a  reign  of  terror  ensued.  There 
were  "wdioleeale  arrests  and  many  thousands 
of  Irish  patriots  were  sold  into  aiavery  in 
the  West  Indies.  An  EInglish  Army,  num- 
bering 110,000  men,  occupied  Ireland,  using 
repressive  measures  to  quench  the  ardor-  of 
the  rebels.  Nevertheless,  a  rebellion  fol- 
lowed, led  by  Wolf  Tone,  but  this  was  quickly 
supprcBBod.  Tone  committed  suicide  in 
prison. 

Emmett  and  O'Connell 

In  1803,  Dr.  Robert  Emmett  led  the  Irish 
in  another  revolt,  but  this,  too,  was  sup- 
pressed and  Emmett  was  hanged. 

Daniel  O'Connell,  a  brilliant  young  lawyer, 
deeted  to  Parliament  in  1828,  gradually 
wrung  from  the  British  certain  concessions, 
but  failed  in  his  efforts  to  repeal  the  act  of 
Union.  At  the  height  of  his  parliamentary 
eaieer,  the  dreadful  famine  of  1846-47  oc- 
eoned,  when  half  the  popidation  of  Ireland 
perished  or  emigrated  to  America. 


An  uprising  of  the  Young  Irishmen  took 
place  in  1848,  but  this  also  proved  abortive. 

The  Fenian  Morement 

The  next  struggle  for  independence  for 
Irdand  was  better  known  as  the  'Toduis'' 
upriainff.  Many  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
British  Army  secretly  joined  this  organiza- 
tion, and  after  our  Civil  War,  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  of  Irish  ancestry  also 
united  with  the  movement.  The  Fenian 
threat  won-  many  conceeaSoiis  for  Irdand, 
but  as  a  momentous  force  Fenianism  was 
practically  shattered  in  1867,  following  an 
unsuccessful  invasion  of  Canada  by  the 
American  bi  anch  of  the  order. 

The  Home  Rule  Movement 
A  "Home  Rule"  movement  was  launched 
in  1870,  by  a  group  of  busineas  and  pro- 
fesaional  nun  in  Dublin,  who  agitated  for 

an  assembly  in  Ireland  subservient  to  the 

Parliament  of  Gi"cat  Britain. 

Nine  years  later  the  Land  Leajfue  was 
organized  by  Michael  Davitt,  having  for  its 
object  the  restoration  of  Irish  farm  land  to 
the  Irish  people  and  the  destruction  of  alien 
landlordism.  These  two  movements  were 
merged  under  the  leadership  of  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell. 

Two  Home  Rule  bills  were  introduced  by 
Gladstone  in  188fi.  The  first  was  defeated 
by  a  narrow  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  second  was  passed  by  the  Hoose 
of  Commons,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1893.  Meanwhile,  land  reforms 
had  been  won.  In  1881  the  Irish  tenants' 
Charter  of  Freedom  was  granted,  guaran- 
teeing the  Irish  farmer  the  ownership  of  all 
the  improvements  he  made  on  his  farm. 
Land  courts  were  established  to  fix  fair  rents 
for  farms  and  a  limited  scheme  of  land  pur- 
chase was  also  put  in  operation. 

The  Land  Purchase  Bill 
RBAcnoN  came  with  the  defeat  of  the 
second  Home  Rule  Bill.  Parnell  was  dead; 

there  was  a  split  in  the  parliamentary  party, 
and  the  cause  of  Irish  self-government  ceased 
to  be  a  livinp  issue  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  the  drive  toward  the  ownership 
of  the  land  still  continued. 

At  length,  in  1908,  a  conservative  British 
Ciovemment  passed  the  Land  Purchase  Bill, 
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enabling  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  to 
imrchaae  thdr  farms  on  a  plan  of  installment 
payments,  eztenduur  over  a  loni;  term  of 

years.  Under  the  operation  of  this  act, 
much  of  the  land  of  Ireland  has  passed  to  the 

tenants. 

A  system  of  local  government  was  also  set 
up  In  Irdand  tiirough  popularly  dected 
County  and  District  Councils.  The  Con- 
gested District's  Board  was  created  to  assist 
the  people  in  the  most  impoverished  districts 
of  the  West  and  South. 

In  1900  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
^and  Industries  was  organiseed.  Finally,  in 
1909,  a  national  university  was  establidied 
in  Dublin. 

Birth  of  the  Sinn  Fein  Movement 

In  ISOo  a  new  movement  was  launched 
in  Ireland  by  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the 
race,  whose  earliest  spokesman  was  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde,  a  Protestant,  who  urged  Hie 
restoration  of  the  r.;\clic  lanfruafro  and  the 
reconstruction  of  Irish  life.  "Ireland  for 
the  Irish"  was  their  motto.  Concei\nng 
themselves  as  "nation  builders,"  they  urged 
the  necessity  for  de-Anglidsing  Ireland. 
While  the  people  were  waiting  for  some  form 
of  self-government,  oveo^hing  vital  and  dis- 
tinctive in  Ireland's  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  was  being  corrupted  or  destroyed.  "You 
cannot  make  a  nation  ot  half-and-half,"  they 
declared.  ''Where  people  are  half  Irish  and 
half  English,  there  is  only  a  province,  not  a 
nation.  Make  them  wholly  Irish — in  speech, 
in  thought,  in  mental  direction,  and  then  you 
will  have  a  nation  with  a  worthy  civiliza- 
tion." 

A  reel  movement  for  the  development  of 

a  national  culture  began.  The  revival  of 
Irish  industries  fii-st  was  inaugurated.  On 
the  intellectual  plane,  the  movement  signal- 
ized itself  by  a  creative  ellort  that  aroused 
interest  in  Europe  and  America.  There  was 
a  new  outburst  of  Irish  literature  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  in  which  W.  B.  Yeats,  George 
T^nssell  and  Standish  O'Grady  took  a  lead- 
ing part. 

The  Irish  parliamentary  party  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons,  meanwhile,  had  been 
reunited  under  the  leadership  of  John  Red- 
mond, but  against  the  power  of  the  English 
Tories  it  could  work  but  HtUe  headway. 


Against  Humaiiity 

The  young  intellectuals*  numbering  many 
college  professors,  phystdans,  editors  and 
other  professional  men,  contended  that  Irish 

emancipation  could  not  be  gained  by  the  agi- 
tations of  an  Irish  Party  in  the  British  Par- 
liament. Rather  should  Irishmen  insist  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  their  representatives  from 
Pariiament,  and  strive  to  govern  Ireland 
through  a  provisicmal  government. 

Nationalists,  they  argued,  should  resort  to 
arbitration  courts  and  not  to  law  coui-ts  es- 
tablished by  British  authority.  Agricultural 
co-operation  sliould  be  developed  so  that  Ire- 
land might  become  independent  economically. 
In  brief  the  policy  was  "Ireland  for  the 
Irish,"  with  ever>'  Irish  Nationalist  working 
for  national  protection.  The  Gaelic  phrase. 
"Sinn  Fein,"  ("Ourselves")  with  its  insist- 
ence  upon  Irish  initiative  and  self-reliance, 
independent  of  Enn^sh  control,  became  the 
sl(^n  of  the  movement. 

England  Promises  Home  Rule 

An  English  liberal  party  meantime  had 
gained  the  ascendancy  and  a  measure  of  self- 
government  was  offered  to  Ireland,  but  this 
was  rejected  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
its  administrative  and  flnandal  proposals. 
A  genuine  Home  Rule  Bill  was  then  intro- 
duced and  circumstances  seemed  favorable 
to  its  passage.  To  a  greater  extent  than  at 
any  time  in  her  history,  England  had  been 
liberalized  and  democratized. 

Unfortunately,  ilie  Tory  party,  represent- 
ed by  the  decadent  House  of  Lords  and  a 
small  but  powerful  coterie  of  office  holders 
and  manufacturers  in  Ulster,  fought  the  pro- 
posal as  inimical  to  their  business  interests 
in  Ireland.  Yet  at  that  very  time,  in  the 
nine  counties  of  Ulster,  the  Home  Rulers 
had  a  majority  of  one  in  the  Parliamentary 
representation. 

The  English  Lords  encouraged  the  minor- 
ity among  the  Ulster  Irishmen  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  Home  Rule.  The  threat  was  made 
that,  on  passage  of  the  Home  Rule  bill,  a 
provisional  government  would  be  set  up  in 
Ulster  and  civil  war  follow.  To  give  reality 
to  this  threat,  a  body  of  IHster  Volunteers 
was  organized  in  1913  and  armed  under  the 
inspiration  of  Sir  Edward  Carson.  Openly 
defying  the  British  Government  iliey  broke 
forth  in  treasonable  speeches,  deelarinflr  that 
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if  the  British  Parliament  should  pass  a  Home 
Role  Bill  tlb^  would  miit  iti  opentioii  bgr 
force  of  arms. 

Leading:  Tories  like  A,  Bonar  Law,  Lord 
Arthur  Balfour,  Sir  Frederick  Smith  and 
several  British  generals  promised  the  Ulster 
forces  support  and  immunity  in  event  of 
flieir  rebdHon.  The  amis  used  Yny  tim  band 
of  traitors  were  supplied  fnrni  Germany. 

In  this  emergency,  Edmond  MacNeill,  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  National  University, 
urge<l  the  foiTnatioji  of  a  body  of  Irish  Vol- 
unteers to  safeguard  tlie  constitution  that 
represented  the  will  of  iiie  democracy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  expressed  by 
the  British  Parliament.  The  Irish  Volun- 
teers was  organized  in  November,  1913,  at 
a  public  meeting  in  Dublin.  Previously  an 
"Irish  Citizens  Army"  had  been  organized 
in  the  South  of  Ireland. 

The  Tory  party  in  England,  which  had 
encouraged  the  Ulsterites  to  arm  themselves, 
now  placed  an  embargo  on  all  arms,  making 
it  ^flicult  for  the  Irish  Volunteers  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  civil  war  that  seemed 
to  be  impendinsr.  Meanwhile  the  Ulster  Vol- 
unteers were  holdinsr  daily  drills  in  and 
about  Belfast,  and  yelling  defiance  at  the 
British  Government  without  molestaticMl, 

The  "Curragfa  Camp  Mutiny" 

In  March,  1914,  a  group  of  British  mili- 
tary officers,  headed  by  den.  Sir  John  French, 
declared  that  if  sent  to  disarm  these  Ulster 
Volunteers  who  were  uttering  treason 
against  Britain,  they  would  disobey  orders. 

This  "Curragh  Camp  Mutiny,"  as  it  was 
called,  resulted  in  bringing  thousands  of  re- 
cruits into  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Volunteers. 
These  Volunteers  stood  for  the  constitutional 
idea,  that  any  measure  passed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  repre- 
seizing  the  win  of  the  British  and  Irish 
nations,  must  become  law  and  operative. 

Furthermore,  they  held  that  there  should 
be  no  partition  of  Ireland,  that  no  part  of 
Ulster  flihould  be  erected  into  a  non-Irish 
state,  but  that  there  should  be  one  Irish 
state  only  and  with  a  single  executive. 

TIm  "Dulidor's  Walk"llasBBa« 

Another  crisis  came  in  June,  1914.  The 
Ulster  Volunteers  hitd  smuggled  a  cargo  of 


arms  into  Lame,  a  northern  seaport,  and  the 
British  Government  made  no  attempt  at  in- 
terference.   But  when,  a  month  later,  the 

Irish  Volunteei  s  in  the  SooUi  landed  a  cargo 
of  rifles  ai  Howth,  and  were  conveying  the 
arms  to  Dublin  by  automobile  transport,  a 
force  of  British  soldiers  demanded  the  arms 
but  were  refused,  nor  did  tlie  addtera  attempt 
to  seize  them. 

As  the  soldiers  were  marching  through  the 
streets  of  Dublin  they  were  hooted  by  hood- 
lums, and  some  stones  were  thrown  at  them 
at  a  place  called  "Bachelor's  Walk."  The 
troops  opened  Are  on  the  crowd,  kUUng  sev- 
eral men  and  women. 

This  massacre  aroused  passionate  resent- 
ment throughout  Ireland,  and  accounted  for 
the  subsequent  loss  of  accord  between  the 
Irish  people  and  their  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives, the  detomination  of  the  Irish 
Volunteov  to  hold  tiieir  arms  at  all  costs 
and  the  production  of  a  state  of  alarm  and 
exasperation  amongst  tiie  people. 

Hie  Tcries  Again  Show  Their  Hands 

Ireland  was  therefore  swept  into  the 
World  War  witii  a  memory  of  citizens  killed 
by  British  soldiers  and  a  sense  of  unfair  dis- 
crimination  between  Nationalist  and  Ulster 

Volunteers. 

Yet  when  John  Redmond,  leader  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  forces,  made  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  proffering  Ivs- 
land's  ftill  support  to  the  Allies,  the  nation 
applauded  his  act.  It  was  promised  and  be- 
lieved that  England  would  at  least  reodsst 
tardy  justice  to  Ireland. 

But  to  the  dismay  of  the  Irish  National- 
ists, the  anti-national  propaganda  was  kept 
up  in  England.  Lord  Arthur  Balfour,  a 
Scot,  insistently  demanded  that  the  Home 
Rule  r>ill  be  dropped  at  once. 

A.  Bonar  Law.  another  Scot,  made  ve- 
hement speeches  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Jdin  Redmond,  meanwhile,  had  offered  the 
services  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  to  tiie  Brit- 
ish Government  as  a  defence  force  on  con- 
dition that  they  were  equipped  and  kept 
within  the  country.  But  the  English  Tories, 
while  willing  to  arm  the  Ulster  Volunteers, 
refused  permission  to  the  Irish  Volunteers. 
Mr.  Redmond  tiien  asked  that  all  Irish  regi- 
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ments  fighting  England's  battles  be  allowed 
to  display  tiidr  national  colors,  but  tiiis  re- 
qneat  mm  aleo  refused. 

Home  Rule  Bill  Held  Up 

On  September  20,  1914,  tlie  British  Par- 
lianmt  enacted  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill, 
but  the  measure  was  not  to  be  put  into  effect 

until  an  amending  bill  had  been  passed.  The 
Tories  had  jn'oposed  that  the  I'lster  Union- 
ists collaborate  in  the  framing-  of  the  bill  of 
amendments.  John  Kedinond  at  once  began 
a  tour  tfaroui^  Ireland  urging  Hie  Volunteers 
to  enlist  They  reminded  him  that  thardiief 
concern  was  the  putting  in  effect  a  Home 
Rule  measure,  and  until  that  had  been  done 
their  place  was  in  Ireland  and  not  in  Europe 
fighting  to  save  tyrannous  Britain. 

A  split  oecurred  in  ifae  ranks  of  the  Vol- 
unteers. The  great  majority,  standing  be- 
hind Mr.  Redmond,  became  known  as  the 
National  Volunteers.  Some  10,000  or  more 
rallied  around  Prof.  MacNeill,  calling  them- 
selves the  Irish  Volunteers.  Apart  from 
these  divided  forces  there  waa  a  Gitiaai's 
Army,  with  its  own  leaders.  Thus  there 
were  three  centers  of  militant  opposition. 

Coalition  Cabinet  Formed 

A  NEW  crisis  presently  occurred.  The 
government  that  had  passed  the  Home  Rule 
measure  was  voted  out  of  dlioe  and  a  coali- 
tion cabinet  took  its  place,  with  Lord  Arthur 

Balfour,  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  A.  Bonar 
Law,  all  three  of  them  al)ettors  of  treason 
in  the  recent  Ulster  uprising,  at  the  helm  of 
state. 

The  Irish  Volunteers  now  fdt  that  the 

cause  of  Irish  liberty  had  been  betrayed,  for 
Balfour  had  been  a  lifelong  opponent  of 
Home  Rule,  while  Bonar  Law  had  declared 
in  a  speech  at  Dublin  in  November,  1913: 
"I  have  said  on  behalf  of  the  party  that  if 
tiie  Government  attempts  to  eoeroe  Ulster 
before  they  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  electors,  Ulster  will  do  well  to  resist  them 
and  we  will  support  resistance  to  the  end." 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  the  Chief  of  the  Gen- 
oral  Statf  of  the  foi*ces  opposed  to  Home 
Rule^  had  taken  an  oath  to  resist  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Home  Rule  Government,  and 
Irish  Nationalists  felt  that  he  would  not  have 


taken  office  unless  he  had  obtained  some  as- 
suranoe  that  the  Home  Rule  BiU  would  not 
be  made  operative  in  hia  time. 

Conscription  and  Wholesale  Arrests 

Ireland  was  now  in  a  state  of  great  alann. 

Parliament  had  pas.sed  a  conscription  bill 
applicable  to  England  and  elloi-ts  wore  being 
made  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  to 
cover  Irish  enlistments.  Wholesale  arrests 
for  trivial  offences  were  being  made.  The 
emigration  of  Irish  people  to  America  was 
forbidden.  The  burden  of  taxation  had  con- 
tinuously increased  and  was  well  nigh  insup- 
portable. It  was  rumored  that  the  food  sup- 
ply of  Ireland  was  to  be  seized  and  sent  to 
Europe,  leaving  tiie  Irish  to  face  tite  horrors 
of  famine.  In  this  crisis,  the  National  Vol- 
unteers  went  over  in  droves  to  the  Irish  Vol- 
unteers, resolved  to  defend  their  homes  with 
their  lives.  Public  meetings  were  held  all 
over  Ireland  to  protest  against  overtaxation 
and  the  deportation  of  arfested  men.  On 
April  19th,  a  document  was  read  to  the  Dub- 
lin Corporation  in  which  it  appeared  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  Citizen 
Army,  Sinn  Fein  Council  and  Gaelic  League, 
together  with  other  persons,  were  to  be 
placed  under  arrest  and  oertsin  bufldings 
occupied  on  an  order  fn»n  the  military  com- 
mander. Fearing  the  suppression  of  their 
long  struggle  for  independence,  the  Irish 
patriots  decided  upon  an  uprising.  A 
parade  was  arranged  tliat  would  be  tlie  pre- 
lude to  an' insurrection. 

Vote  Against  Insurrection 

There  were  left  to  the  Irish  patriots  three 
courses  of  action:  they  had  iirst,  the  option 
of  disbanding  voluntarily  and  giving  up  tiieir 

arms,  thereby  facing  the  certainty  of  being 
conscripted  into  the  British  Army;  secondly, 
they  could  submit  to  being  disanned  by  order 
of  the  British  Government  with  a  like  result; 
or,  finally,  they  could  fight  for  fireedom  on 
tiieir  own  soil. 

Only  three  weeks  before,  at  a  secret  meet- 
ing of  the  Revolutionists  held  in  Dublin,  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  immediate  in.«;urrecti'>n 
was  defeated  by  a  single  vote,  cast  by  the 
chairman.  Prof.  Edmond  MacNeilL 

But  since  tiiat  meeting,  the  situation  in 
Ireland  had  reached  a  crisis.  Under  the  Da» 
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fense  of  the  Realms  Act,  Irishmen  were  being 
deported  in  great  numbers  without  being  al- 
lowed to  ofi&r  a  defense^  while  other  men 
and  women  were  arrested  and  kept  in  jail 
without  trial.  Meanwhile,  positive  informa- 
tion had  reached  the  Revolutionists  of  the 
intention  of  the  British  Govemment  to  dis- 
arm the  Irish  Volunteers,  while  permitting 
Redmond'a  National  Volunteers  and  Carson's 
traitorous  Ulster  Vohinteers  to  retain  their 
arms. 

Waning  Asainst  Conscription 

Thb  Revohitioniata  thereupon  issued  a 
proclamation,  warning  the  Government  tiiat 
ttie  Volunteers  "cannot  submit  to  be  dis- 
armed, and  that  the  raiding:  for  arms  and 
the  attempted  arming  of  men,  therefore,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  can  only  be  met 
by  reaistanoe  and  bloodshed."  The  Govern- 
ment met  this  situation  by  seizing  a  number 
of  liberal  Irish  newspapers.  Coinddently, 
John  Redmond,  in  a  speech  in  Galway,  af- 
firmed that  unless  Ireland  enlisted  at  least 
1,000  men  weekly,  the  Govemment  would 
reinidiato  its  Home  Rule  agreement. 

At  Uie  same  time  a  proposal  waa  made  that 
Ireland  should  be  taxed  to  pay  one-sixth  of 
the  expenses  of  the  War.  A  storm  of  pro- 
tests greeted  this  proposal  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland.  Even  the  Dublin  Corporation 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  Coun- 
cil ''viewed  with  alarm  the  proposed  enor- 
mous increase  in  taxation  as  contrary  to  both 
the  Act  of  Union  and  the  Home  Rule  Act." 

German  SMp,  Bringing  20,000  Riike,  is  Sank 

Thb  Revolutionists  meanwhile,  following 
the  lead  of  the  ITlsterites,  had  beoi  nego- 

tiating  with  Germany  for  a  supply  of  arms. 
The  vessel  Aud  was  chartered  for  thp  pur- 
pose, and  was  loaded  with  20,000  rifles, 
1,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition  and  15  ma- 
diine  guns.  Flying  a  neutral  flag  and  dis- 
guised as  a  merchant  vessel,  the  Aud  left 
Germany  on  April  12th,  bound  for  Ireland. 
Accompanying  the  Aud  was  a  German  sub- 
marine, in  which  Sir  Roger  Casement,  Capt. 
Robert  Monteitli  and  Private  Daniel  Bailey 
had  taken  passage.  The  submarine,  how- 
ever, put  in  at  Heligoland  for  repairs,  which 
kept  her  there  several  days,  while  the  Aud 


continued  on  her  way  through  the  British 
blockade. 

On  the  third  day  a  British  destroyer  hove 
in  sight  and  fired  a  shot  at  the  Aud  to  com- 
pel her  to  heave  to.  but  nijrht  had  fallen 
and  the  Gorman  boat  escaped  in  the  dark- 
ness. A  day  later,  the  German  boat  passed 
a  British  submarine  but  went  by  unchal- 
lenged. 

On  the  eve  111  11  <r  of  April  10th,  the  Aud 
arrived  off  the  Kerry  coast  of  Ireland,  her 
destination,  and  awaited  the  coming  of 
dawn.  Early  the  next  moniing^,  a  British 
cruiser  suddenly  appeared  and  fired  a  shell 
over  the  Aud.  Seeing  that  capture  was  in- 
evitable, and  preferring  to  sink  his  vessel, 
the  commander  raised  the  German  flag  to 
the  masthead  and  ordered  the  vessel  blown 
up.  With  a  thunderous  rumble,  followed 
by  a  sheet  of  flame,  the  Aud  saidc  with  aD 
her  crew,  carrying  with  her  the  hopes  of  the 
Irish  Revolutionists. 

Sir  Roger  Casement's  Anest 

Late  the  same  night  the  submarine  carry- 
ing Sir  Roger  Casement  and  his  two  compan- 
ions was  lying  submerged  a  mile  off  the 

Kerry  coast.  On  Friday,  April  21st,  having 
appi  oached  as  close  to  shore  as  she  could,  a 
collapsible  boat  was  let  down  from  her  side 
and  Sir  Roger's  party  rowed  ashore.  The 
landing  was  observed  by  a  fisherman  named 
John  McCarthy,  who  sent  word  to  the  police. 
Meanwhile  Sir  Rojrer  and  his  companions 
had  proceeded  inland  three  miles  to  a  cot- 
tage, where  they  were  met  by  a  committee  of 
Revolutionists.  To  them  Casement  intrusted 
a  message  to  Professor  Edmond  MaeNeill, 
tihe  Revolutionary  leader,  advising  him  that 
no  help  need  be  expected  from  Germany  and 
urging  him,  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  to  pre- 
vent any  uprising  at  this  time.  Casement 
was  arrested  an  hour  later. 

The  Call  to  Arms 

Thb  Irish  Volunteers,  meantime^  upon 
learning  that  arrangements  had  been  made 
to  disarm  them,  had  resolved  upon  an  upris- 
ing to  take  place  on  Easter  Monday.  The 
call  had  already  been  issued  before  Case- 
ment's arrest  In  general,  the  plans  called 
for  sbnultaneous  uprisings  tiirougliout  Ir»> 
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l&nd.  In  Dublin,  where  the  British  troops 
were  quartered,  it  was  expected  there  would 
be  diffieulties  encountered,  but  in  most  of  the 

country  districts,  which  were  defended  only 
by  small  bands  of  soldiers,  the  seizure  of  the 
towns  was  confidently  expected.  After  cap- 
turing the  country  towns,  the  Revolutionists 
were  expected  to  inarch  to  Dublin  and  op- 
pose their  united  forces  to  the  British  Army. 

Tlie  Fatal  Countermand 

The  carefully  laid  plans  of  the  Revolution- 
ists were  upset  by'liie  action  of  Professor 
Edmond  MacNeill  of  Dublin  University,  a 
leader  of  the  Volunteers  from  the  beginning 
and  the  pilot  who  had  steered  the  organiza- 
tion through  some  very  stormy  seas. 

Upon  receipt  of  Sir  Roger  Casement's  mes- 
sage, begging  him  to  prevent  an  uprisingv 
Professor  MacNeill  resolved  to  countermand 
the  orders  issued  from  headquarters  calling 
the  Volunteers  to  arms  on  Easter  Monday. 
He  knew  that  all  plans  had  been  made  for 
revolution,  that  everjlhing  was  in  readiness 
and  that  the  Volunteers  were  to  declare  an 
Irish  Republic  within  48  hours.  To  be  effec- 
tive, an  order  calling  off  the  Easter  "maneu- 
vers" had  been  inserted  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  following  day.  A  hurried  call  was  is- 
sued to  members  of  the  Volunteer  Committee 
and  late  that  evening  a  conf ermce  was  hdd 
in  the  house  of  Professor  MacNeill. 

At  the  same  time  another  ecmference  was 
called  of  those  who  had  drawn  up  the  Irish 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  who  were 
determined  to  fight  at  all  hazards,  even  with 
their  bare  hands.  The  conference  at  Mao- 
NeOrs  house  broke  up  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing without  reaching  a  decision. 

Nevertheless,  the  last  edition  of  the  Dub- 
lin Evening  ?Iejald  of  Saturday  contained  a 
notice,  signed  "MacNeill,  Chief  of  Staff," 
countermanding  the  orders  for  the  "maneu- 
vers."  At  the  same  time,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  tdegraphic  messages  were  sent 
broadcast  to  every  parish  priest  in  Ii  oland, 
asking  them  to  make  similar  announcements 
in  their  pulpits. 

This  was  the  fatal  act  that  broke  the  back 
of  tile  Irish  Rebellion.  As  we  shall  see  later, 
when  the  Dublin  uprising  occurred,  the 
"Maneuvers"  were  not  being  held  in  the 


country  at  large  and  the  suppression  of  the 
incipient  revolt  was  made  easily  possible. 

Irish  Republic  Proclaimed 

The  Irish  Republic  was  proclaimed  at  the 
base  of  Nelson's  Pillar,  Dublin,  on  Easter 
Monday,  April  24, 1916.  The  preamble  read: 
'*We  declare  the  rij^t  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  the  owneiship  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
unfettered  control  of  Ij-ish  destinies,  to  be 
soveieijrn  and  indefeasible.  The  long  usur- 
l)ation  of  that  right  by  a  foreign  people  and 
government  has  not  extinguished  the  right, 
nor  can  it  be  extinguished  except  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Irish  people.  In  even- 
generation  the  Irish  people  have  asserted 
their  i-ighl  to  national  freedom  and  sover- 
eignity. Six  times  during  the  past  300  years 
they  have  asserted  in  anna. 

"Standing  on  that  fundamental  right,  and 
again  asserting  it  in  arms  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  we  hereby  proclaim  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic as  a  sovereign  independent  state,  and  we 
pledge  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  com- 
rades-in-arms to  the  cause  of  its  freedom,  of 
its  welfare,  and  of  its  exaltation  among  the  ! 
nations.  Signed  on  bdialf  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  Thomas  J.  Clarke,  John  Mc- 
Dermott,  Thomas  MacDonagh,  P.  H.  Pearse, 
Edmond  Kent,  James  Connolly,  Joseph 
Plunkett." 

Pearse  was  elected  President  of  the  Re- 
public and   Commandant-General   of  its 

forces ;  Connolly  was  chosoi  to  command  the 
forces  in  Dublin. 

Opening  Seenca  of  the  BebdUon  in  Dnblia 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  24,  1914, 

Augustine  Birrel,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, ••■ave  his  orders  for  the  disaimingof  the 
Irish  Volunteers  and  the  Citizen's  Army,  but 
leaving  the  still  traitorous  Ulster  Volunteers 
in  possession  of  their  aims.  The  Irish  Revo- 
lutionists in  Dublin  also  had  received  orders 
to  assemble  for  "inspection  and  parad^'  at 
10  A.  :M.  on  that  day. 

Shortly  before  noon  a  company  of  the 
Citizen's  Army  swung  along  O'Connell 
Street,  entered  and  seized  the  Post  Office, 
hauled  down  the  British  flag,  and  raised  the 
tricolor  of  Ireland.  A  moment  later,  a  col- 
umn of  British  Lanoers,  their  horsea  at  full 
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grallop,  and  their  lifles  ready  for  immediate 
use,  appeared  far  up  the  sti-eet.  The  rebels 
threw  a  body  of  men  across  the  street  as  a 
first  line  of  defense  and  a  soore  of  rifle  bar- 
rels appeared  over  the  parapet  of  the  Post 
OfHce  roof. 

When  still  some  distance  away,  the  Lan- 
cers fired  a  volley,  killinjjr  one  of  the  rebels. 
An  answering  volley  from  the  rebel  line  sent 
a  half  dozen  Lancers  plunging  headlong  from 
their  saddles  to  the  ground.  Without  wait- 
ing for  the  command,  the  Lancers  wheeled 
and  gralloped  back  to  the  Castle,  leavin^f  their 
dead  and  wounded  behind  them. 

Meanwhile,  barricades  had  been  tliro\vn 
up  within  the  Poet  Office  while  on  the  roof 
the  defenses  of  the  building  were  perfected. 
President  Pearse  of  the  newly  proclaimed 
Irish  Republic,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
his  ollicers,  then  addivssed  the  thronjfs  that 
surged  around  the  building,  telling  why  a 
Republic  had  been  proclaimed,  and  urging 
his  hearers  to  join  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, lifony  volunteers  came  forward. 

A  trolly  car  was  turninfr  the  comer  and 
stopped  at  the  entrance  to  North  P]arl  Street. 
It  was  toppled  over  by  a  bomb,  forming  a 
substantial  barricade  to  this  approach  to  the 
Post  Office.  All  this  time  people  were  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  street  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, but  takini*'  the  keenest  i)iterest  in  the 
progress  of  the  rebellion.  The  police  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  having  been  oi-dered  off 
the  streets  earlier  in  the  day  by  the  Castle 
authorities. 

The  Clash  at  Stephen's  Green 

Simultaneously  with  the  attack  on  the 
Post  Office,  the  rebels  had  made  similar  at- 
tacks at  other  points  in  accordance  with  their 

plan  of  campaign.  Stephen's  Green,  a  stra- 
t<'*ric  point,  was  taken,  and  the  ten  gates 
opening  from  it  were  closed.  A  double  line 
of  trenches  was  at  once  dug  within  the  in- 
cIoBure.  The  pedestrians  in  that  vicinity 
were  warned  to  disperse^  and  did  so. 

Incoming  and  outgoing  trolley  cars  were 
halted  at  the  street  comers,  their  passonfrers 
and  crews  expelled,  and  the  cars  toppled 
over  on  their  sides  by  means  of  bombs  to 
form  barricades.  An  hour  later  an  automo- 
Inle,  laden  with  supplies  for  the  rebels,  was 


fired  upon  by  four  English  soldiers  in 
Nassau  Street. 

The  rebel  marksmen  on  the  car  fired  a 
volley  in  return,  wounding  two  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  other  two  soldiers  escaped. 

This  incident  occurred  while  the  street 
was  still  crowded  ^\*ith  people,  all  of  whom 
ran  terrified  to  the  nearest  shelter.  A  little 
later  a  trolley  car  hove  in  sight,  filled  with 
English  soldiers.  It  was  greeted  with  a  sa- 
lute of  rifle  bullets*  the  soldiers  dropping  for 
safely  to  the  floor  of  the  car,  and  soon  pass- 
ing on  out  of  sight. 

The  rebels  also  seized  Jacob's  biscuit  fac- 
tory, using  the  bags  of  flour  stored  there  to 
barricade  the  windows.  Haricourt  Street 
Railroad  Station  also  was  seised;  then  the 
rebels  took  Portobello  Bridge  over  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  Clanbrassil  Street  Bridge,  these 
two  positions  cutting  the  English  militia  off 
from  the  rest  of  Dublin. 

Castle  Taken  by  Woman  and  Boy  Scouts 

A  LITTLE  before  noon,  while  the  British 
garrison  in  Dublin  Castle  was  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  other  soldiers  from  the  Curragh, 
ten  miles  away»  the  Countess  Marldevics, 
Irish  wife  of  a  Polish  noblonan,  leadinir  a 
band  of  Irish  Boy  Scouts,  marched  Up  to  the 
outer  gate  of  the  Castle. 

The  sentry  pointed  his  rifle  at  the  invad- 
ers. Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the 
Countess  shot  him  dead. 

Then,  with  a  cheer,  the  Boy  Scouts  fol- 
lowed their  intrepid  leader  into  the  lower 
quadrangle,  occupied  by  the  barracks  of  the 
Dublin  Metropolitan  police  and  of  several 
companies  of  British  soldiers  quartered 
there. 

The  sound  of  the  pistol  shot  brought  out 
a  score  of  the  military  who,  seeing  that  an 
attack  was  in  progress,  retreated  within  the 
Armory  and  the  Police  Barracks,  but  the 
Boy  Scouts  carried  the  Barracks  on  the  run 
before  the  occupants  had  time  to  close  the 
doors,  and  all  inside  surrendered. 

From  the  adjacent  Armory,  however, 
there  was  fired  a  fusillade  of  shots,  killing 
several  of  the  scouts. 

A  moment  later,  one  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
shattered  the  lock  of  the  Armory  door  with 
a  bullet,  and  led  by  Countess  ukridevicz  in 
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person,  the  Scouts  charged  for  the  broken 
door.  A  scattering  volley  met  the  charge, 
resulting  in  two  casualties. 

Juflt  at  that  nMHnent  the  Lancers,  who  had 
previously  run  away  from  the  Post  Office 
reappeared,  their  hoirses  covered  with  foam. 

The  Countess,  realizing  that  her  little 
force  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation, 
ordered  the  Boy  Scouts  to  fall  back  toward 
the  gateway.  Keeping  up  a  running  fire, 
th^  made  tiieir  retreat  toward  the  entrance. 
Tliere  they  met  reinforcements,  under  Com- 
mander John  Connolly,  and  again  they 
charged  into  the  Castle. 

This  time  the  Lancers  turned  tail,  dashing 
out  of  the  Castle  through  the  Ship  Street 
entrance.  Several  Britishers  and  a  few 
vebds  were  killed  in  this  fight.  The  ban-acks 
were  again  occupied  and  a  rifle  fire  was  kept 
upon  the  Armory.  Soon  the  Castle  was  vir- 
tually in  possession  of  the  rebels. 

The  Countess  Markievica  with  her  Boy 
Scouts  tiien  marched  toward  Stephen's  Green 
to  take  possession  of  the  Royal  CoHege  of 
Surgeons.  The  fame  of  her  exploit  at  the 
Castle  had  preceded  her,  and  she  and  her 
company  were  greeted  with  cheers  as  they 
marched  along  the  west  side. 

TbB  rdiels  next  took  wet  and  occupied 
tiie  office  of  the  Evening  Mail  newspaper 
and  the  Empire  Theater. 

Capt.  John  Connolly  led  his  company  to 
the  City  Hall,  which  he  seized.  He  went 
directly  to  the  flagstaff,  pulling  down  the 
municipal  flag  and  ruiming  up  the  Repub- 
lican flair  in  its  stead.  As  he  was  tying  the 
last  knot,  a  sudden  volley  ranir  out  fnm  the 
quadrangle  of  the  Castle,  killing  him  in- 
stantly. Connolly  was  an  actor,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Abbey  Theater  Company  and 
the  National  Players, 

Trinity  College  Fighters 
TRINITi'  College,  a  bulwark  of  the  English 
in  Irdand,  had  established  an  OiHcers'  Train- 
ing: Cbrps,  which  formed  a  rallying  point  for 

units  of  the  British  forces.  They  success- 
fully defended  the  Dublin  Bank  and  the  Col- 
lege, driving  the  rebels  up  Dame  Street. 

Meanwhile,  Capt.  Edmond  de  Valera, 
destined  later  to  be  chosen  Provisional  Prea- 


ident  of  the  Irish  Republic,  had  seized  West- 
land  Row  Station  and  sent  forward  a  detach- 
ment of  100  men  to  hold  Roland's  Mills, 
where  the  Republican  flag  was  hoisted  at  1 
o'clock.  A  regiment  of  British  soldiers  made 
two  attiicks  upon  this  position,  but  were  re- 
pulsed. By  Monday  evening  the  rebels  had 
taken  possession  of  a  line  of  defenses  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  which  stretched 
from  the  Canal  to  the  Castle,  and  from  the 
Castle  to  Ringsend. 

Around  the  Post  Office,  the  rebda  had 
patrolled  the  entire  length  of  O'Connell 
Street  to  the  Pamell  Monument,  and  had 
seized  the  newspaper  oflices,  Liberty  Hall, 
Beresford  Place,  the  Amiens  Street  Station, 
the  Customs  Houses  the  Four  Courts,  and 
other  points  of  vantage. 

Hagaiine  IVirt  TUnn  Iqr  Surprise 

One  of  the  most  daring  episodes  of 

first  day  was  the  taking  of  the  Magazine 
Fort  in  Phoenix  Park.  This  Fort  was  so 
placed  as  to  command  every  building  in  Dub- 
lin. At  noon,  on  Easter  Monday,  a  company 
of  rebels  approached  the  Fort  from  two  ' 
sides.  I 

Three  of  the  rebels  advanced  through  the 
open  door,  depriving  the  sentry  of  his  rifle. 
The  body  of  Volunteers  then  rushed  into  the 
Fort  and  within  two  minutes,  were  in  full 
possession.  The  attack  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise. 

The  garrison  were  disarmed  and  impris- 
oned in  one  of  their  own  dormitories  before 
they  had  time  to  assimilate  the  idea  that 
there  was  really  a  Revolution  in  being.  The 
rebels  then  collected  all  the  small  arms  and 
ammunition  stored  tiioein,  and  marched 
away  exultantly. 

British  Rush  20,000  Soldiers  to  the  Scene 

It  so  happened  that,  when  flie  Rd)eI1ion 

was  begim,  Ceneral  Field,  commander  of  the 
troops  in  Ireland,  was  on  a  leave  in  England; 
Colonel  Kennard,  the  garrison  commander 
at  Dublin  Castle,  was  out  of  town,  and  a 
number  of  the  oliier  oflioers  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  races  at  Leopardstown. 

The  news  of  the  Rebellion  was  received  at 
first  with  incredulity,  but  upon  confii-mation 
of  the  first  report  steps  were  taken  to  cope 
with  the  situation.   Before  6  o^doek  that 
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afternoon  1600  cavalrjTncn  from  the  Cur- 
ragh  were  dispatched  to  the  scene,  with  1000 
infantry,  a  battery  from  the  Reserve  Artil- 
lery Brigade  at  Athttme,  the  Foortli  Dublin 
Fusiliers  from  Templemore,  and  a  composite 
battalion  from  Belfast.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Government  had  20,(H)()  men  at  its  dis- 
posal by  Tuesday  morning,  whereas,  the 
rebds  in  Dublin  mustered  1809  riHesat  moat 
All  Monday  evening  tbe  sound  of  fixing 
oould  be  heard  as  various  bodies  of  troops 
came  in  contact  with  the  insurg-ent  outposts. 
Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Dublin  on 
Tuesday. 

OntonHoMe  Taken  by  the  Bdtiflh 

At  midnig^^  on  Monday,  the  British 
troops  drove  the  rebels  out  of  the  Custom 
House  and  into  Liberty  Hall.  A  few  hours 
later,  the  British  held  the  Magazine,  Phoenix 
Parl^  the  upper  courtyard  of  tiie  Castle,  the 
Royal  Hospital,  the  Barradcs,  the  principal 
railway  at  stations,  the  Dublin  Telephone 
Exchange,  the  electric  power  .station,  and 
Trinity  Collej^e.  The  reljels  held  Sack\ille 
Street,  the  General  Post  Oflice,  the  Four 
Courts,  the  Jacob's  Biscuit  Factory,  the 
South  Dublin  Union,  St  Stephen's  Green,  all 
the  approadies  to  tiie  Castle  except  the  Ship 
Entrance^  and  many  houses  throughout  the 
city. 

The  Second  Day's  Fighting 

On  April  25th,  the  second  day  of  the  Re- 
bellion, Brijr.-Gen.  W.  H.  M.  Ix)we  arrived 
with  5tMH)  troops.  By  establishing  a  line  of 
posts  from  Kingsbridge  Station  to  Trinity 
College,  he  divided  the  rebel  operations  to 
the  north  and  south. 

The  holding  of  these  buildings  not  only 
separated  the  rebel  center  round  the  General 
Post  OfTice,  from  that  round  St.  Stephen's 
Green ;  it  e.stablished  a  valuable  base  for  the 
collection  of  reinforcements  as  they  arrived, 
and  prevented  the  rebels  from  entering  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  directly  opposite  to  and 
commanded  by  the  rebel  buildinprs. 

A  cordon  was  establi.shed  by  the  British 
troops  around  the  northern  part  of  the  city, 
from  Park  Gate  to  the  North  Well. 

As  the  r^N^s  were  directing  a  heavy  fire 
upon  the  Castle  from  the  Corporation  Build- 


ings and  the  Daily  Express  office,  these  posi- 
tions were  assaulted  by  the  Government 
troops. 

The  main  forces  of  the  rebds  now  hav- 
ing been  located  in  and  around  Sackville 
Street,  the  Four  Courts  and  adjoining  build- 
ings, it  was  decided  to  enclose  that  area 
north  of  the  Liifey  River  by  a  cordon  of  fire 
and  steel  so  as  to  localise  the  efforts  of  the 
rebels. 

\V\u\e  fierce  and  bloody  tragedy  reigned  in 
one  locality,  the  populace  of  Dublin  showed 
their  unconceni  in  other  localities  near  by. 
Women  sat  in  the  doorways,  men  lounged  at 
the  street  comers,  and  the  children  played 
fearlessly  in  the  side  streets,  while  their  ears 
were  dinned  with  the  explodon  of  shells  and 
the  rattle  of  musketiy. 

The  Rebellion  Ontride  Dublin 

Dbspitk  the  proclamation  of  Professor 
MacNeill,  countermanding  the  order  for  re- 
bellion, there  were  several  uprisings  in  the 
outlying  districts.  In  County  Dublin,  the 
insurgents  aiptured  the  villages  of  Swords, 
Lusk,  and  Donabate.  Troops  were  sent  to 
repel  the  attack,  but  only  when  they  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  Staffordshire  Regiment  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  helped  by  the  guns 
of  warships,  did  they  succeed. 

I^'urtlier  north,  in  Drogheda  and  Dundalk, 
several  collisions  occurred  between  the  rebels 
and  the  Government  troops.  At  Drogheda 
the  National  Volunteers,  supporting  John 
Redmond,  assisted  the  militaiT  in  subduing 
the  rebels. 

The  rebels  in  County  Louth  seized  Bar- 
meatfa  Castle,  holding  it  for  several  days. 
There  was  bitter  fighting,  too,  at  Ardee. 

In  County  Meath,  a  force  of  insurgents  de- 
feated a  lK)dy  of  police,  capturing  their  rifles 
and  ammunition. 

In  Ulster,  a  flying  squadron  of  3000  men 
from  Belfast  made  a  search  for  concealed 
weapons,  seizing  a  number  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  sympathy  with  the  rebels,  and  8000 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

In  Cork,  rebellion  was  prevented  throuprh 
the  persuasion  of  Bishop  Cohalan,  who  be- 
seeched  the  Volunteers  not  to  join  the  Re- 
bellion. Acting  upon  his  advice,  the  Volun- 
teers surrendered  their  arraa  upon  agreed 
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terms  whicli  were  shamefully  violated  by  the 
British  officials. 

In  Kerry,  the  rebels  made  a  small  demon- 
stration, but  in  Galway  and  Wexford  they 
held  out  for  several  days.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  heavy  fii-e  from  warships  in  tlio  har- 
bor after  tlie  military  had  been  put  to  flight, 
the  rebels  might  have  captured  Galway. 

In  County  Wexford,  tlie  rebels  sei»Bd  En- 
iiiscortly,  holding  it  for  several  days  and 
finally  surrendering  to  a  large  force  S^t 
from  Dublin  in  an  armored  train. 

Gunboat  Shells  Liberty  Hall  Needlessly 

The  real  Battle  of  Dublin  began  on  Wed- 
nesday mornin?.  April  2(ith,  the  third  day  of 
the  Rebellion.  British  troops  had  been  ar- 
riving hourly  in  great  numbers  during  the 
preceding  night  and  a  naval  gunboat,  the 
Helga,  had  pushed  up  the  Liffey  River,  op- 
posite the  Custom  Hou.se,  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  infantry  forces.  A  drde  of  steel 
now  encompassed  the  rebels. 

At  7  o'clock  Wednesday  morning  the  guns 
of  the  Helga  began  to  bombard  Laberty  Hall, 
a  rd>e1  stronghold.  After  100  or  more 
shells  had  been  aimed  at  the  target  the  Bri^ 
ish  Infantry  charged  across  Eeresford  Place, 
and  into  the  Hall,  only  to  learn  that  theii*  as- 
sault had  been  needless.  The  rebels,  during 
the  preceding  night,  had  tunneled  their  way 
out  of  the  building,  taking  everyHiing  of  mil- 
itarj'  value  vnth  them,  and  were  now  pai-tak- 
ing  of  a  hearty  breakfast  in  the  Post  Office 
while  the  British  were  occupying  the  de- 
serted ruins  of  Liberty  Hall. 

Bombardment  of  Hmises  and  Stores 

The  gims  of  the  Helga  next  played  on  the 
buildings  along  O'Connell  Street  and  adja- 
cent houses  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  Several 
buildings  were  soon  in  flames  and  red  ruin 
faced  Dublin.  Mean^i^Ie  the  cordon  was 
being  drawn  tighter  around  the  rebels. 

The  Bloody  Battle  of  Mount  Street 

The  bloodiest  encounter  of  the  Rebellion 
occurred  on  Wednesday  during  the  engage- 
ment known  as  the  Battle  of  Mount  Street. 
Two  battalions  of  the  Sherwood  Foresters 
had  been  ordered  to  advance  and  recapture 
THnity  College  at  all  costs.  The  rebels  at 


this  time  occupied  strategic  positions  in  scat- 
tsred  school  buildings  and  houses.  One  bat- 
talion of  Government  troops,  advancing  to- 
ward Ringsend,  prepared  to  assault  the 
position  held  by  a  company  of  rebels  under 
command  of  De  Valera.  The  rebel  flag  was 
at  once  run  up  over  tlie  scliooi  buildings 
where  the  rebels  had  intrenched  themselves, 
and  a  warning  shot  was  fired  over  the  heads 
of  the  approaching  soldiers. 

The  Battalion  dashed  forward  but  was  met 
by  an  enfilading  fiie  which  mowed  down 
line  after  line.  The  remainder  of  the  Bat- 
talion broke  and  fled,  ignoring  the  corseB  and 
esdiortations  of  their  officers. 

Two  hours  later  the  Sherwoods  again  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack,  with  the  assistance  of 
bombing  paities  led  by  Captain  .Iclfares. 
Under  cover  of  bomb  and  rifle  fire,  the  Brit- 
ish charged  up  to  the  end  of  tiie  bridgehead. 

From  all  directions  the  rdbds  poured  a  hail 
of  bullets  into  the  lines.  Wave  after  wave  of 
the  Battalion  was  swept  out  of  existence.  A 
wall  of  dead  and  dying  was  piled  up  along 
the  bridgehe<id,  and  it  was  the  awful  task  of 
the  bombing  party  to  blast  their  way 
through  this  wiJl  of  mani^ed  flesh  and  bone 
in  their  efforts  to  get  at  the  rebels. 

After  six  hours  of  desperate  fighting,  the 
Britishers  won  the  position,  with  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  men.  Again,  to  their  chagrin, 
as  at  Liberty  Hall,  tfaey  found  the  rebels 
had  all  escaped  by  an  underground  passage; 
So  severe  were  the  British  losses  that  they 
did  not  care  to  push  on  to  Trinity  College 
despite  positive  orders  to  that  effect.  It  was 
not  until  midnight  that,  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Regiment, 
they  occupied  the  coveted  position. 

Dublin  a  Blazing  Inferno 

Dublin  that  night  was  a  raging  funiace. 
Vivid  sheets  of  red  and  scarlet  flame,  dense 
clouds  of  tiiick  smoke,  indicated  the  price  the 
Rebellion  had  exacted.  All  through  the 
night,  guns  were  bombing  from  the  south 
side  of  the  Liffey,  from  the  gunboat  Helga, 
and  from  Trinity  College. 

O'Connell  Street  was  an  inferno.  With 
buildings  blazing  on  either  side  of  tiie  street 
and  heavj'  smoke  rolling  above,  with  bullets 
falling  like  hail,  death  stalked  abroad  and 
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commanded  every  inch  of  this  section.  The 
whole  center  of  Dublin  was  ablan;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  city  would  be  totally  destroyed  with 

thousands  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  the  licart  of  the  inferno,  throughout 
that  dreadful  iii^rht.  in  the  blazing  streets 
and  amidst  a  tenip<^st  of  shells  and  bullets, 
the  rebels  held  their  ground  without  wav- 
ering. 

As  the  hours  wore  on  through  that  doom- 
ful  night,  the  intensity  of  the  battle  in- 
creased. Into  a  hundred  and  one  minor 
points  which  the  rebels  had  captured,  the 
shdla  were  poured.  In  (yConndl  Street  the 
fires  were  most  appalling,  the  firing  heaviest, 
the  fighting  intensest.  A  crossfire  of  bullets 
constantly  swept  the  thorouj^are  from  both 
ends  of  the  street. 

Wonen  and  Ghris  in  the  Ffaring  Luie 

The  Irish  Rebellion  was  remarkable  foi 
the  heroic  part  taken  in  it  by  Irish  women 
and  jrirls.  On  Easter  Sunday,  the  day  first 
appointed  for  the  "maneuvers,"  the  women 
in  the  mavemmt  were  mobilised  and  in- 
structed to  bring  rations  for  a  certain  period. 

These  wnm  n.  who  perfonned  their  duties 
with  a  cool  and  reckless  courage  unsurpassed 
by  any  man,  were  in  the  firing  line  from  the 
first  to  the  last  day  of  the  Rebellion.  They 
comprised  women  of  all  ranks,  from  titled 
ladies  to  shop  assistants,  and  they  worked 
on  terms  of  equality  with  the  men.  Some 
of  these  women  patriots  acted  as  snipers,  and 
both  in  the  Post  Office  and  in  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  there  were  women  on  guard  with 
rifles,  relieving  exhausted  Volunteers. 

Hie  girls  proved  themsdves  heroic  mes- 
sengers, carrying  dispatches  under  fire  to 
all  points  of  the  firing  line.  One  young 
lady,  a  well-known  writer,  whose  rela- 
tions held  appointments  under  the  Crown, 
volunteered  to  take  a  dispatch  for  Com- 
mander Ck>nnolly  under  heavy  machine- 
gun  fire.  Shaking  hands  with  the  com- 
mander, she  stepped  coolly  out  amid  a  per- 
fect cross  rain  of  bullets  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  from  the  Rotunda  side  of  O'Connell 
Street  Otha*  giris  were  engaged  in  Red 
Cross  work ;  still  some  others  cooked,  catered, 
carried  supplies.  All  the  women  could  throw 
hand  grenades;  they  understood  the  use  of 


bombs — in  fact,  they  seemed  to  understand 
as  much  of  the  business  warfare  as  fhdr 
men  folks. 

Fsll  of  the  Rebol  "Forts" 

All  day  Thursday  and  Friday  the  rattle 
and  roar  of  big  guns  made  the  cmtet  of  the 
dly  a  roaring  inferno.  The  streets  were 
swept  by  machine  guns.  Whole  rows  of 
houses  had  been  blown  up,  apparently  with 
the  object  of  giving  the  British  forces  a  clear 
field  for  a  play  of  artillery  and  field  guns. 
Fire  was  the  greatest  ally  of  the  British,  en- 
abling Ihe  troops  to  draw  closer  and  closer 
to  the  insurgents. 

There  was  no  general  battle  between  the 
military  and  the  rebels;  sniping  and 
house-to-house  fighting  was  the  rule,  with 
high  explosives  ever  and  anon  battering  down 
the  walls  upon  the  heads  of  tiie  defenders, 
and  machine  guns  sweeping  tfiem  into  ob- 
livion as  they  endeavored  to  escape- 
On  Thursday  nipht  the  British  heavily 
bombarded  the  "foi-f  at  Hopkins  store, 
which  fhe  rebels  held  in  force.  The  i^ace 
soon  became  untenable  and  <Hrders  were  is- 
sued to  retire  to  the  Post  Office.  Few  of 
those  who  ossayod  the  journey  achieved  it. 
for  as  they  i  niorj^-ed,  the  machine  jjuns  came 
into  deadly  play.  With  this  heavy  bonibard- 
ment,  the  vihoh  block  of  buildings  from  Hop- 
kins' northward  began  to  take  fire.  The 
flames  spread  rapidly,  driving  the  insurgents 
from  the  houses  toward  the  Post  Office  across 
the  sti'eet, 

Friday  morning  the  British  raked  the 
Post  Office  with  their  artillery.  From  within 
came  the  sharp  replies  of  rifle  bullets,  ac- 
companied by  the  patter  of  a  machine  gun 

on  the  roof.  But  the  unequal  contest  could 
not  last;  by  evening,  explosive  shells  had  set 
the  building  afire;  by  daybreak  of  Saturday 
the  Post  Oflloe  and  the  buildings  near  it 
were  gutted,  and  tiie  insurgents  had  been 
driven  northward.  It  was  ad\nsable  now 
to  sue  for  the  best  possible  terms  of  sur- 
render. After  a  meeting  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Republic,  a  woman  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  Brig.-Gen.  Lowe  to  ask 
for  terms. 

The  insurrront  force  at  Jacob's  factory, 
numbering  2U0,  held  out  till  Sunday.  One 
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of  the  most  imthetic  incidents  of  the  insur- 
rection is  connected  with  the  defense  of  the 

"fort,"  It  seems  that  the  factory  was  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  employment  for  the 
very  poor  of  Dublin  and  they  were  in  anguish 
lest  it  be  destroyed.  They  crowded  around 
the  bnikling  in  terror  lest  their  only  means 
of  employment  should  be  taken  from  them. 
Their  presence  there  saved  the  buildinir  from 
destruction,  for  of  course  the  soldiery  could 
not  fire  upon  these  noTicombatants.  The 
building  was  finally  surrendered  through  the 
good  offices  of  a  Carmelite  friar. 

Rebels  Surrender  l<noonditionally 

At  last,  on  Saturday,  April  29th,  the  reb- 
els decided  that  further  resistance  would 
oitail  needless  slaughter,  and  they  surren- 
dered unconditionally  to  Brig.-Gen.  Lowe. 
But  though  the  military  gave  the  order  to 
cease  fire  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  streets 
of  Dublin  did  not  become  quite  safe  until 
Monday,  as  sniping  was  carried  on  by  the 
rebds,  who,  in  their  eovorts,  had  not  re- 
ceived word  of  the  surrender.  Some  pre- 
ferred to  meet  death  rattier  than  surrender. 

On  the  day  of  the  surrender,  the  British 
forces  numbered  about  60,000,  while  the  reb- 
els at  most  numbered  1,100.  Two  hundred 
buildings,  valued  at  $12,500,000,  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.     The  casualties  were  600 


dead  and  1400  wounded  for  both  sides,  die 
British  losses  being  in  eaceess  of  the  rebel 
casualties. 

Rebel  Leaden  Executed 

A  LARGE  number  of  the  rebels  were  ar- 
rested, deported,  and  confined  in  jails  with- 
out being  brought  to  trial.  Court  martials 
were  held  by  Sir  John  Maxwell,  beginning 
May  2d.  On  the  following  day  Provisional 
President  Patrick  Pearae  of  the  Iridi  Re- 
public, Thomas  MacDonagh,  and  Thomas  J. 
Clark  were  shot.  Other  leaders  were  exe- 
cuted in  due  order.  Sentence  of  death  wa.s 
passed  upon  both  Countess  Markievicz  and 
Henry  O'Hauroban,  but  this  was  commuted 
to  penal  seivitude  for  life.  Professor  Mac- 
Neill  also  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for  life.  As  the  result  of  a  week's  court- 
martial,  16  men  were  put  to  death,  six  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude  for  life,  20  others 
were  sentenced  to  t^rms  of  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor,  extending  from  six  montiu 
to  two  years. 

Sir  Roger  Casement  Executed 

Sir  Roger  Casement,  an  Ulster  Protes- 
tant, who  had  acted  for  the  rebels  in  Ger- 
many, was  hanged  in  Pentonville  prison  on 
August  3,  1916.  In  his  last  days  he  became 
a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  reodved 
the  last  rites  of  the  church  on  the  scaffold. 


WESTERN  THEATER.  NORTH  SEA.  MAY  31 


Greatest  Naval  Battle  of  the  Ages  Fought  Off  Coast  of  Jutland 

25  Warships  Sunk  in  Indecisive  Conflict  Between  British  and  German  Armadas 

British  Flci-f,  Outmanetivre J,  and  Scattered,  Breaks  Off  the  Rattle  Late  at  Ni-^ht 
 SECTION  lO- 1916  *■ 


Britihh  Grand  Fleet,  144  Warships 

Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoc,  Commanding 
Fint  Dreadnought  S(|uadron  —  Viee-Aduiial  Bof 

ney.  Rear  Admiral  Gaunt 
SMOBd    Dreadnuught    Squadron— Viee-AdBilisl 

Jerram,  Rear  Admiral  Levestm 
Third     DreadnouRht     Squadron  —  Vke>Adminl 

Sturdee,  Rear  Admiral  Ehiff 
Battle  Cruiser  Division  —  Vice-Admiral  Bcatty 
Battle  Squadron  —  Rear  Admiral  Evan-Thomas 
Cruiser  Squadron  —  Rear  Admiral  Arbuthnot 
Cruiser  Squadron  —  Rear  Admiral  Hood 
25  Light  Cniisen,  78  Destroyers,  Sobouuliiss 

THE  German  High  Seas  Fleet,  ventozinff 
forth  for  the  first  time  from  the  Ob- 
scurity of  its  harbor  base  at  Wilhebns^ 
haven,  where  it  had  lain  inactive  ever  since 


German  Uigh-Scas  Fleet,  126  Warships 
Admiral  Von  Scheer,  Commanding 
Squadron  —  Vice- AdniilBl 
Admiral  Engelhardt 

Squadron  —  Rear  Adaind 
Admiral  Lichtenfels 
ndrd  Squadron  —  Rear  Admiral  Behnke,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Nordmann 
Battle  Cruiser  Division  —  Vice-Admiral  Hipper 
11         CnSaim,  88  DMtoi^aa,  BubnuriaM 


Hie  militteak  of  the  War,  sought  out  and  gave 
battle  to  the  British  Grand  Fleet  in  the  east- 
ern waters  of  the  North  Sea,  ofT  the  coast  of 
Jutland,  on  May  31,  1916.  Beginning  with 
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the  chance  encounter  and  running  fight  be- 
tween advance  cruiser  squadrons  on  scout 
duty  off  the  Skagger  Rack,  the  battle  ex- 
panded gradually  into  a  general  engagement 
of  the  two  most  formidable  fleets  alloat,  with 
270  ships  of  all  classes  participating  in  what 
is  adjudged  to  have  been  tiie  greatest  naval 
conflict  of  all  time,  and  the  intensity  of  which 
is  attested  in  the  recorded  loss  of  twenty-iive 
wanbips  and  10,000  lives. 

Though  indecisive  in  actual  tactical  result, 
in  that  neither  fleet  could  justly  claim  to 
have  vanquished  the  other  or  to  have  realized 
its  full  objective,  yet  if  the  comparative  con- 
duct of  the  two  fleets  in  battle  be  justly  ap- 
praised, estimating  at  their  true  value  the 
German  turning  maneuvers  which  so  mysti- 
fied and  even  terrified  the  British  High  Ad- 
miral, and  keeping  in  mind  the  superior  Ger- 
man markmanship,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
in  this  first  real  duel  of  the  dreadnoughts  the 
German  contender  approached  the  closer  to 
the  verge  of  victory. 

At  grips  with  the  mightiest  armada  in  ex- 
istence, whose  superiority  in  metal  was  as 

two  to  one  and  whose  excelling  speed  of  ships 
gave  it  additional  advant<ige,  the  inferior 
German  fleet  none  the  less  outmaneuvred 
and  outfought  the  mismanaged  British  fleet» 
inflicting  upon  it  losses  both  in  ships  and  in 
men  approximately  twice  as  severe  as  those 
f:he  herself  sustained,  and  at  length,  when 
darkness  had  closed  on  the  scene,  inspiring 
the  British  Admiral  with  so  vast  a  fear  for 
flie  safety  of  his  capital  ships  as  to  cause  him 
sbruptly  to  break  off  the  battle,  and  with- 
draw with  all  his  superdreadnou^rhts  some 
piphty  miles  to  the  south,  abandoning  his 
scattered  cruiser  squadrons  to  their  owni  re- 
sources and  thus  enabling  the  German  fleet 
to  sttal  back  unmolested  to  its  base. 

The  Setting  for  the  Juthind  Battle 

Let  us  first  vizualize  the  sotting  for  this 
great  battle.  The  ships  of  the  British  Grand 
Fleet,  in  pursuance  the  general  policy  of 
periodical  sweeps  through  the  North  Sea,  had 

left  their  safeguarded  base  off  the  cast  coast 
of  Scotland,  on  May  30th,  in  two  divisions. 
The  lesser  division,  consisting  of  six  battle 
cmisers,  under  Admiral  Beatty,  supported 


by  four  dreadnoughts,  under  Admiral  Evan- 
Thomas,  was  steaming  southward  some  sev- 
enty miles  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the 
British  Fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Jelli- 
coe,  which  comprised  a  squadron  of  three 
battle  cruisers  under  Rear  Admiral  Hood,  a 
division  of  four  armored  cruisers  under  Rear 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  24  powerful  dread- 
noughts in  three  squadrons,  commanded  Yxy 
Vice-Admirals  Bumey*  Jerram,  and  Sturdee, 
together  with  25  li^t  cruisers  and  78  de- 
stroyers -r- 144  vessels  with  a  fleet  speed  of 
20  knots. 

The  German  Admiral,  Von  Scfaeer,  yHmm 
armada  consisted  of  22  dreadnoui^ts,  16 

cruisers,  and  88  destroyers,  with  a  fleet  speed 
of  only  17  knots,  had  conceived  the  plan  of 
leading  the  lesser  division  of  the  British 
Fleet  into  an  ambush  where  it  might  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  main  body  of  the  German 
Fleet  Pursuant  to  this  plan»  a  squadron  of 
five  fleet  cruisers,  under  Admiral  Hipper, 
acting  as  a  decoy,  proceeded  northward  along 
the  coast  of  Denmark,  with  the  main  division 
of  the  German  Fleet  trailing  25  miles  behind. 

Admiral  Beatty's  lesser  division  of  the 
British  Fleet,  after  proceeding  south  as  far 
as  the  50th  parallel,  had  turned  northward 
according  to  ordois.'  The  division  was  no 
I<mger  intact,  a  distance  of  six  miles  now 
separating  Beatty's  six  fast  cruisers  from 
Evan-Thomas'  four  slower  battleships.  At 
2.20  p.  m.  on  May- 31st,  the  smoke  of  the 
German  ships  was  detected.  Beatty  at  once 
shaped  his  course  to  the  southeast,  hoping 
to  cut  off  the  enemy  from  his  retreat  along 
the  Jutland  coast,  at  the  same  time  notifying 
Admiral  Jellicoe  of  the  presence  of  the  Ger- 
man ships.  The  German  decoy  squadron 
also  turned  south,  intending  to  lead  the  Brit- 
ish into  the  trap  prepared  for  than.  At  8.48 
the  action  commenced  at  a  range  of  ten  miles, 
both  sides  opening  fire  simultaneously. 
Evan-Thomas'  dreadnoughts  now  joined  in 
the  fight,  firing  from  a  range  of  twelve  miles. 
Though  the  British  ships  were  the  speedier 
and  their  guns  by  far  outranged  those  of  the 
enemy,  still  it  was  the  British  that  suffered 
mopt  in  this  running  fight.  Within  twenty 
minutes  the  British  cruisers  Indefatigable 
and  Queen  Mary  were  sunk  with  all  their 
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crews ;  and  the  British  destroyers  Nestor  and 
Nomad  were  also  destroyed. 

Suddmly,  at  4^  p.  m.,  the  German  High 
Seas  Fleet  appeared  from  the  northeast  in 
three  divisions,  forming  a  junction  with  von 
Hipper's  decoy  squadron.  Realizing  now 
that  he  had  been  led  into  a  trap,  Admiral 
Beatty  swung  his  four  cruisers  around  and 
started  n<Hth  at  full  speed,  leaving  Evan- 
Thomas'  four  dreadnoughts  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  action  with  the  German  Fleet.  Beatty 
hoped  to  tuni  the  tables  on  the  enemy  by 
leading-  the  Germans  into  the  jaws  of  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe's  Grand  Fleet,  whicli  was 
steaming  south  at  tmifie  speed. 

A  running  light  ensued  for  two  houn  as 
the  two  fleets  proceeded  northward.  During 
this  stas^e  of  the  battle  the  Germans  suffered 
their  severest  losses.  The  cruisers  Lutzon 
and  Pommerm  were  sunk;  and  the  battle- 
ships Konig,  S^dlitz  and  Derfflinger  were  so 
battered  that  they  could  barely  keep  afloat. 

Meantime,  Admiral  Jellicoe  had  detadied 
a  squadron  of  three  very  fast  cruisers  from 
his  main  fleet  and  sent  them,  under  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Hood,  to  the  assistance  of 
Beat^.  Hardly  had  th^  fcnrmed  a  juncticm 
with  Beatt/s  squadron  before  tfie  Invincible^ 
Hood's  flagship,  was  blown  up  with  appalling 
suddenness,  disappearing  in  a  burst  of  smoke 
and  flame. 

A  worse  fate  befell  Rear  Admiral  Arbuth- 
nofs  squadron  of  armored  crvAaein  which  ar- 
rived at  6.40.  As  Admiral  Beatty's  squadron 
drew  aside  to  make  way  for  him,  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  steered  his  squadron  directly  in 


the  path  of  the  German  dreadnoughts,  receiv- 
ing the  broadside  Are  of  the  entire  Gemuui 
fleet  Of  his  four  vessels  three  were  sunk 
with  their  crews.  Admiral  Thomas  also  lost 
one  of  his  battleships  wh'en  the  Warspite 
jammed  her  helm  and  was  taken  back  to  the 
British  base. 

The  British  Grand  Fleet  arrived  in  sl\ 
columns  shortly  after  six  o^doek.  A  heavy 
mist  had  fallen,  obscuring  even  near  objects. 
Admiral  Jellicoe  at  once  deployed  to  the  east,^ 
with  the  double  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
enemy's  torpedo  boats  and  of  cutting  the 
enemy  off  from  his  base.  The  movement 
failed  of  its  purpose.  The  German  admiral, 
after  siting  up  a  smoke  screen  to  obscu  re  h  is 
movements,  launched  a  torpedo  attack  which 
took  a  heavy  loll.  A  terrific  battle  of  de- 
stroyers ensued  in  the  fog,  resulting  in  the 
sinking  of  thirteen  vessels,  of  which  eigiit 
were  British  and  Ave  German  destroyers. 

The  German  Admiral,  by  adroit  maneu- 
vers, kept  his  capital  ships  constantly  out  of 
reach  of  the  superior  British  Fleet.  Failing 
to  find  tlie  German  Fleet,  and  fearing  that 
his  own  dreadnoughts  were  menaced  by  the 
Gorman  destroyers.  Admiral  Jellicoe  at  9  ik 
m.  withdrew  fnm  the  battle^  steaming  80 
miles  to  the  south,  opening  a  path  for  tlK 
escape  (  f  the  Gennan  fleet. 

The  r.i  ilish  losses  in  the  battle  were  four- 
teen vessels,  including  six  capital  ships  with 
a  tonnage  of  111,980,  and  6600  casnaltiei. 
'Ae  Germans  lost  eleven  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  60,180,  and  their  casualties  were 
8,076. 


WeSTBRN  THEATKR.  APRIL- JUNE 


Thild  Batde  of  Ypres  Opens  With  a  Terrific  Artillery  Duel 

Gallant  Canadians  and  Intrepid  Irishmen  Hold  On  Agahut  Great  Odds 


SECTION  11-1916 


British  Forces,  20.000 

Gen.  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Commander 

THE  opening:  battles  on  the  Western 
Front,  in  the  sprinp:  of  1016,  were 
fought  over  a  limited  area  near  Ypres 
in  Flanders,  Belgium.  These  engagements 
were  only  the  prelude  to  the  great  Franco- 
British  olfennve  planned  for  July. 

The  first  clash  occurred  on  April  27th, 
when  one  of  the  Irish  brigades,  holding  the 


German  Forces,  30,000 
Duke  of  Wurttemberg 


chalk-pit  salient  south  of  Hulluch,  vigorously 
bombarded  the  Hohenzollei-n  Redoubt  and 
drove  the  Ciermar.s  out  of  their  craters. 

The  Germans  retaliated,  two  days  later,  by 
attacking  the  British  line  at  several  points 
between  Ypres  and  Soudiez.  At  Hulluch  and 
Loos,  two  Gennan  gas  attacks,  followed Jcy 
infantry  rushes,  were  launched.  Far  fiia& 
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being  demoralized  by  the  poison  gas,  the 
Iriah  spirit  was  fiercely  aroused  and  tlifisr 
poured  a  heavy  rifle-fire  into  the  German  sol- 
ditfs  as  they  advanced.  Not  one  German 
soldier  penetrated  the  Irish  line,  but  hun- 
dreds fell  dead  before  the  deadly  gun-fii'e. 
A  third  gas  attack  was  attempted,  but  ,it 
faitod  to  reach  the  Irish  lines. 

British  troops,  on  the  night  of  May  15th, 
stormed  Vimy  Ridge,  penetrating  in  part  tile 
German  forward  line.  Two  weeks  later,  on 
May  21st,  the  Gennans  shelled  the  British 
out  of  the  captured  position  and  pierced  the 
British  Ibae,  to  a  deptti  of  800  yards  on  a  1500 
yard  front.  The  British  subsequently  at- 
tonpted  to  regain  the  Ridge,  but  without 
success. 

Canadian  troops  again  showed  their  mettle 
in  that  violent  artillery  duel  known  as  the 
Third  Battle  of  Ypres.  Wilhottt  warning, 
on  the  morning  of  June  2d,  the  German  guns 
laid  down  a  heavy  smoke  barrage,  completely 
obscuring  the  firmament.  Then,  for  four 
hours,  the  British  .sector  was  dehifrcd  with 
high  explosive  shells  which  pulverized  the 
trendies  and  opened  oiormous  erateis.  For 
added  measure  the  Germans  exploded  many 
mines,  whidi  took  a  heavy  toll  of  death.  ^ 
darting  from  one  devastated  section  to  an- 
other, the  brave  Canadians  somehow  earned 
on  in  that  pit  of  death  while  mines  were  ex- 


ploding and  grim  craters  were  yawning  be- 
fore them.  Just  at  noon,  the  Wurttemberg 
r^limentB  pushed  through  the  British  de- 
fenses in  Sanctuary  Wood  to  a  depth  of  700 

yards  m  the  direction  of  Zillebeke. 

Oil  tlie  iollowiiii^  day,  being  reinforced,  the 
Canadians  counter-attacked,  driving  the  Ger- 
mans back  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  A  lull  set  in 
till  the  6th,  when  the  Germans  launched  an- 
other attack,  seizing  the  town  of  Hooqe  and 
Sanctuary  Wood  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
lives.  Heavy  German  bombardments  of  the 
British  line  ensued  for  a  week.  Then,  on 
June  13th,  the  Canadians  counter-attacked 
near  Hooqe,  recovering  much  ground. 

On  June  22d,  the  Germans  sprang  a  large 
mine  in  the  noiofhborhood  of  Gwenchy,  blow- 
ing the  British  trenches  skyward  and  open- 
ing a  crater  120  feet  wide.  Still,  when  the 
German  infantry  advanced  a  regiment  of 
Wdshmen  closed  on  their  flanks  and  drove 
them  back,  either  into  the  crater  or  to  their 
own  trenches. 

In  the  closing  days  of  June  the  situation 
changed.  The  great  Allied  oifensive  on  the 
Somme  was  about  to  begin.  As  a  prepars; 
tion  for  lhat  offensive  the  British  batteries 
Ixwnbarded  the  whole  German  area  near 
Ypres,  destroyinff  the  enemy's  trench  de- 
fenses, blowinj^  up  ammunition  depots  and 
cutting  off  their  lines  of  communication. 


WESTERN  THEATER.  JULY  I  -  NOV.  13 


li375>000  Soldiers  Fall  In  the  First  Battle  of  the  Sorome 

En^snd's  First  Citisena^  Anny  Led  to  Slaughter — Bcltisk  "  Tanks  **  Used  for  Fifst  Time 

at  CourccUctte     Germans  Saved  from  Utter  Defeat  by  Torrential  Rains 
"   SECTION  12- 1916  — 


Allied  Forces.  1.500.000 

Gen.  Ferdinand  Foch,  Commander-in-Chief 
British  Army,  700,000 
Gen.  Sir  Dougluii  Haig,  Conunander 
Gen.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson 
Gen*  Hora€ 

Gen.  Sir  Herbert  Gotigb 

Gen.  RutU-r 
Gc-n.  Allrnby 
French  Amy,  800,000 
Gen.  Fayolle 
Gen.  Mieheler 

ENGLAND'S  First  Citizen  Army,  newly 
arrived  in  France,  in  co-operation  with 
a  French  Aimy,  received  its  baptism  of 
fire  in  that  pitiless  five-months'  struggle  in 
Pieardy  known  as  the  First  Battle  of  the 


German  Forces,  1,300,000 

Gen.  Falkcnhiiyn,  Chief-of-StalT 
Northern  Group— Dulce  of  Wurttemburg 

Central  Group — Crown  Prince  of  Ravaria 
Southern  Group— Gennan  Crown  Prince 

Gen.  von  Buelow 

Gen.  Gallwitz 


Somme.  For  "sheer  waste  of  men,  blunder* 
ing  tactics  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  lesser 
officers  commanding,  this  battle  holds  an 
unique  place  among  the  more  tragic  ^coun- 
ters of  the  World  War. 
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The  Battle  of  the  Somme,  which  opened  on 
July  1st,  had  for  its  principal  object  the  re- 
duetioD  of  the  Gennan  aalient  at  Noyon, 
whose  apex  projected  westward  to  within  50 

miles  of  Paris.  Its  secondary  object  was  to 
relieve  the  pressure  upon  ihe  French  at  Ver- 
dun by  compelling  the  Germans  to  transfer 
a  considerable  force  from  that  theater  of  war 
to  the  Somme.  The  battle  was  fought  on  a 
80-mile  front,  bounded  by  the  Rivers  Ancre 
and  Somme,  the  British  holding  20  and  the 
French  10  miles  of  the  lino.  The  immediate 
objective  of  the  British  was  Bapaume;  that 
of  the  French,  Peronne.  The  Allied  forces 
numbered  1,600,000  men  and  the  Germans 
1,800,000. 

After  the  range  of  the  German  trenches 
had  been  found  by  the  Allied  airships,  there 

was  launched  on  June  28th,  a  most  terrific 
artillery  bombardment,  which  continued  in- 
cessantly for  four  days  and  nights,  rising 
to  a  hurricane  piteh  of  fury.  It  was  only 
partially  successful,  for  tlie  Germans  had 
built  themselves  perfect  protection  from 
shell-fire  in  the  form  of  larjre  bomb-proof 
dugouts,  deep  underground,  each  dugout  cap- 
able of  sheltering  hundreds  of  soldiers.  Here 
ihey  could  rest  secure,  and  when  the  bom- 
bardment had  ceased,  haul  out  their  machine 
guns  and  await  the  advance  of  tiie  enemy. 

50^000  BritiBh  FMh  In  a  Single  ]>qr 

At  daylight,  on  July  1st,  the  artillery  laid 
a  barrage  behind  the  German  line,  and  the 
Britiflii  and  French  went  "over  the  top" 
along  the  30-mile  front,  expecting  to  find  the 
Gennan  trenches  in  ruins  and  the  Hun  Army 
demoralized. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  delusion  and 
never  did  such  swift  disaster  fall  upon  an 
army  as  that  sustained  by  the  British  left 
wing  f rmn  Gommecourt  to  Frioourt 

All  unaware  of  the  Gennan  Army  hidden 

in  deep  dugouts,  the  British  left  wing  on  a 
twelve-mile  front  went  gallantly  forward, 
wave  after  wave,  until  they  had  passed 
Thiepval. 

Suddenly,  from  a  thousand  dugouts,  the 
Gennan  soldiers  emerged,  taking  the  Brit- 
ishers in  the  rear  with  the  fire  of  their  ma- 
chine guns  and  cutting  tiiem  down  like  grass. 


Some  British  regiments  were  caught  be- 
tween two  fires,  cannon  assailing  them  in 
fhmt  and  machine-gun  fate  from  the  rear. 
They  fell  by  thousands. 

Fully  50,000  Britishers  perished  on  that 
fatal  day.  At  dusk,  when  the  barrage  fire 
ceased,  the  suTvivors  crept  back  to  the  Britp 
ish  lines. 

BHtUi  RIgirt  Wi^r1Un2;500PrtMiMn 

The  right  wing  of  the  British  advance, 

meanwhile,  had  escaped  the  fate  of  the  left. 
Advancing  on  a  four-mile  front,  south  of 
Fricourt,  they  had  penetrated  into  four  par- 
allel German  trendies  and  captured  the  vil- 
lages of  Mametz  and  Montauban.  The  Ger- 
mans fell  back  seven  miles  to  La  Boisdle, 
where  they  refonned,  leaving  2,600  prisoners 
and  numbers  of  machine  gims  with  the  vic- 
torious Britishers.  La  Boiselle  was  carried 
on  July  5th  and  five  days  later  Contalmaison 
was  captured. 

General  Haig,  on  July  14th,  ordered  a  g&Or 
eral  advance  against  the  second  line  of  Gei^ 
man  trmdieB,  on  a  12-mile  front  frcMu  La 
Boiselle  to  Delville  Wood.     The  Germans 

yielded  throe  miles  of  their  line,  losing 
10,000  prisoners.  A  squadron  of  British  cav- 
alry, under  General  AUenby,  participated  in 
this  engagement  for  the  first  time  since  the 
armies  had  occupied  fixed  positions.  A  *week 
later,  the  French  extended  their  partial  six- 
mile  advance  along  their  entire  front. 

FtaBdi  Yctenas  AdvBiwe  Six  UsB 

The  veteran  French  troops,  meanwhile, 
under  Gen.  Fayolle,  wnth  highly  trained  ar- 
tillerists, swept  the  Germans  before  then 
on  a  ten-mile  front  south  of  the  Somme. 
tiiking  12,000  prisoners  in  ten  days,  captui'- 
ing  a  score  of  villages  and  gaining  all  tiidr 
objectives. 

When  withhi  sight  of  Peronne  and  Com- 

bles,  having  then  advanced  six  miles,  they 
halted  to  enable  the  British  right  wing  to 
overtake  them. 

The  Great  Battle  at  PorieresHidge 

For  five  weeks,  from  July  14th  to  Augurt 
18th,  the  German  third  line  of  trenches  along 
the  dopes  of  the  Poneres  Ridge  was  stormed. 
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step  by  step  the  British  advanced,  taking 
Ovillers-la-Boiselle,  Pozieres  and  a  part  of 
the  Ddville  Wood,  but  the  Huns  stiU  hang 
to  tiie  hii^ier  ground  betwem  Thieiival  and 

Fleurs,  on  a  front  of  seven  miles. 

Finally,  by  hurling  500,000  men  against 
the  ridge,  the  Allies  took  Thiepval,  Martins- 
puich  and  Courcelette  and  pushed  the  Ger- 
mans back  to  the  low  ground  around  Anere 
Brook. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  ridge,  another 
Allied  Army  took  Dehdlle  Wood,  Fleurs, 
Combles  and  approached  Mont  St.  Quentin, 
the  key  to  Peronne. 

The  Goman  line  had  been  breadied  in 
several  places  and  broken  on  the  front  from 
Ancre  to  the  Somme.  The  Huns  were  now 
fi^'-htin^''  in  quickly  dug  trenches,  barricaded 
villages,  shell  holes  and  mine  craters.  They 
had  suffered  enormous  losses  under  the  con- 
stant pounding  they  had  received,  and  the 
Allied  losses  were  scarcely  inferior. 

First  Great  Aeroplane  Battle 

DmiNG  this  battle  of  Pozieres  Ridge,  the 
first  great  aerial  battle  was  fought  between 
the  British,  French  and  German  aeroplanes. 
The  British  had  gained  the  supremacy  of  the 
air,  chi^y  by  mobilizing  their  planes.  The 
r'i'rmans.  who  had  hitherto  used  their  planes 
individually  for  scout  work  or  bombing  pur- 
poses, now  assembled  several  squadrons  and 
contested  the  air  field  with  the  British  and 
French. 

Early  in  September,  1916,  occurred  the 

first  groat  air  battle  of  record,  when  42 
planes  belonging  to  the  three  contestants 
were  destroyed  in  a  spectacular  combat  over 
the  ridge. 

British  "Tanks"  First  Appear  at  Courcelette 

The  greatest  military  innovation  of  the 
War — the  British  aimored  chariots,  famil- 
iarly known  as  'Tanks"— made  its  first  ap- 
pearance September  14th  on  the  Somme  bat- 
tle-fidd,  and  was  first  emplf»yed  in  the  en- 
rragement  at  Courcelette.  This  invention, 
ascribed  to  Colonel  Swinton  of  the  British 
Army,  was  an  adaptation  to  military  pur- 
poses of  the  familiar  caterpillar  tractor,  in- 
vented by  an  American  and  long  used  in  tlie 
United  States.  Moving  clumsily,  but  with 


irresistible  force,  it  could  span  the  trenches 
and  mine-craters,  shatter  trees  like  pipe- 
stems,  trample  down  the  most  intricate 
bariied  wire  entanglements,  crush  down  the 
walls  of  houses,  and  pierce  the  strongest  lines 
of  defence.  Practically  impregnable  to  or- 
dinary gun  fire,  it  was  a  movable  fort, 
within  which  the  gunners  might  direct  a 
dose  range  fire  at  the  enemy. 

At  Courcelette,  where  24  of  these  tanks 
first  were  put  to  effective  use,  many  of  the 
Germans  fled  in  terror  at  sight  of  the  me- 
chanical monsters,  while  others  surrendered. 
With  the  aid  of  these  tanks,  the  Canadians 
and  British  forced  the  Germans  back  two 
miles  on  a  front  of  six  miles.  A  wedge  was 
then  pushed  in  the  German  line  between 
Peronne  and  Eapaume  and  several  thousand 
prisoners  were  captured. 

Gombles  was  evacuated  on  the  26th.  The 
tanks  had  but  a  limited  use  in  191^  as 
the  near  approach  of  the  winter  season,  with 
its  mud  and  overflows,  soon  put  an  end  to 
operations  on  the  Somme  front 

The  Close  of  the  Somme  Battle 

After  the  seizure  of  Thiepval  by  the  Brit- 
ish, in  a  battle  iiiarkcd  by  an  intense  artil- 
leiy  barrage,  the  lesser  defenses  of  the  Ger- 
mans fell  one  by  one  during  the  month  of 
October,  but  the  German  line  remained 
intact. 

The  final  engagement  of  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  began  November  l.'Uh,  when  the 
British  assaulted  Beaumont-Haniel  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Ancre,  expelling  the  Ger- 
mans from  a  strong  position  and  taking  5,000 
prisoners,  besides  numbers  of  guns.  Winter 
had  now  set  in,  the  rain  was  falling  in  tor- 
rents and  the  campaign  along  the  Somme 
abruptly  closed. 

The  Enormous  Losses  at  the  Somme 

BXCEFTING  Verdun,  and  possibly  one  of 
the  great  Russian  offensives,  the  first  battle 
of  the  Somme  was  unequalled  in  point  of 
duration,  numbers  engaged  and  the  extent 
of  the  casualties.  The  battle  covered  a 
period  of  five  months.  Over  8,000,000  men 
faced  each  ottier  in  that  titanic  struggle. 
The  casualties  were  unparalleled.  The  Brit- 
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ish  and  French  allies  together  lost  675,000 
men  and  the  Gennans,  700,000.  The  Allies, 
moreover,    had    taken    80,000  German 

prisoners. 

The  Allies  had  accomplished  their  double 
purpose.  Thoujarh  their  set  objooti vos  at 
Bapaume  and  Peronne  had  not  been  attained, 
tfac^  nevertheless  had  smashed  the  supposedly 
invulnerable  German  line  and  relieved  the 
German  pressure  on  Verdun.  Advancing 
seven  miles  beyond  the  German  trenches, 
they  had  recovered  200  square  miles  of 
French  territory.  Above  all,  the  new  Brit- 
ish Army,  from  a  body  of  rav  volunteers, 
had  developed  into  an  army  of  veterans  able 
to  cope  with  the  German  war  machine  on 
equal  terms  at  least. 

The  Somme  Battle  Field  a  Desert 

That  |»rt  of  Picardy  in  which  the  battle 

of  the  Somme  was  staged,  once  a  vale  of 
beautiful  vistas,  lovely  villages  and  prosper- 
ous farms,  was  left  a  desert.   The  destruc- 


tion in  Picardy  excelled  anything  hitherto 
known  to  warfare,  even  that  of  Belgium  and 
Poland.  Throus^out  the  battle  area,  ten 

miles  wide  by  twenty  miles  long,  all  was 
devastation.  The  face  of  Nature  had  been 
seared  and  pockmarked  by  the  deluj^e  of 
shells  and  bombs.  All  vegetation  had  betii 
destroyed.  No  woods  remained.  Villages 
were  obliterated.  The  ground  itsdf,  awept 
by  fire  and  gasses,  was  poisoned  beyond  re> 
covery.  Yet  that  same  field  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  two  more  terrific  battles  in  1917 
and  1918. 

Falkenhayn  Is  Retired 

The  Gormans,  saved  from  utter  defeat  I\v 
the  torrential  rains,  at  once  reorg.mizod  their 
armies  on  the  Western  front.  Gen.  Eric 
von  Falkenhayn  fell  from  grace  and 
was  superseded  as  Supreme  Commander  by  \ 
Gen.  von  Ilindenborg,  who  chose  his  former 
Chief  of  Staff,  Gen  von  Ludendorf,  as  his  i 
Quartermaster  General. 


■ASTERN  THEATER.  AUO.  27 -DEC.  6 


Roumania,  Betrayed  by  Russian  Bureaucrats,  Is  Crushed 

Combined  Armies  of  Germans,  AustrLans,  Bulgarians  and  Turks,  Seize  Bucharest  and 

Expel  the  Army 

I  «  SECTION  19- 1916  , 


Roumanian  Army,  600,000 

Gen.  Avcresctt 
Gen.  Asian 

Russian  Army.  50,000 
Gen.  Sakharov 
Gen.  Zaionehovskjr 

THE  Roumanian  people  rather  indined 
toward  the  side  of  the  Allies  from  the 
beginning  of  the  War,  but  they  were 
prevented  from  following  their  inclinations 
by  reason  of  the  treacherous  attitude  of  Kinp: 
Carol,  a  Hohenzollern  by  birth,  who  strove 
in  vidn  to  commit  his  nation  to  Gennany's 
cause.  The  King  died  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Great  War  bepan,  and  his  nephew  Fer- 
dinand ascended  the  throne  on  October  11, 
1914. 

Ferdinand's  sympathies  were  plainly  with 
the  Allies,  but  b^ore  enlisting  his  anny, 
he  required  a  pledge  from  Russia  that  the 
provinces  of  Transylvania,  Bukowina  and 
Barat  in  Hungary,  which  were  then  peopled 


Awtro>German  Army.  750,000 

Gen.  von  Falkenhayn 
Gen.  Mackcnsen 
Gen.  von  Staabs 

Bnlgarian  Army,  300,000 
Gen.  ym  DelmeiiBiiisen 

by  3,000,000  Roumanians,  should  revert  to 
Roumania  in  event  of  Austria's  defeat  in  the 

War.  He  also  exacted  as  his  reward  that 
part  of  Bessarabia  in  Russia  which  was  oc- 
cupied chiefly  by  Roumanians.  These  de- 
mands were  the  subject  of  lengthy  negotia- 
tions, Russia  being  unwilling  to  accede  all 
the  terms. 

Later,  in  1915,  when  Russia  met  with  dis- 
aster in  the  Carpathians,  and  victory  seemed 
to  be  in  the  gi-asp  of  the  Huns.  Roumania 
preferred  to  adopt  a  policy  of  neutrality. 
Nevertheless,  King  Ferdinand  was  nothing 
loathe  to  accept  a  loan  of  several  million  dol> 
lara  from  England,  which  he  devoted  to  the 
uses  of  his  army,  already  partly  mobilized 
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Austria  Tries  to  Bribe  Roumania 

So  matters  stood  until  July  8,  1915,  when 
Austria  made  overtures  to  Roumania.  In 
the  first  Austrian  proposal,  Roumania  was 
promised  all  of  Bukowina  south  of  the  Sereth 
River;  the  establishment  ci  a  Roumanian 
university  in  Brasso;  larpre  admissions  of 
Roumanians  into  the  public  service  of  Hun- 
gary, and  greater  liberty  of  administration 
to  the  Roumanian  churches  in  Austria,  if  she 
would  continue  her  friendly  neutrality* 

The  second  proposal  spedfled  that  Rouma- 
nia should  put  five  army  corps  and  two  cav- 
alry divisions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Austrian 
Geuei-al  Stalf  to  operate  against  Russia.  In 
return,  Roumania  should  receive  all  of  Buk- 
owina as  far  as  the  Pruth  River,  all  the 
territory  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube 
up  to  the  "Iron  Gate,"  complete  autonomy 
for  the  Roumanians  in  Transylvania,  and  as 
much  territory  in  Bessarabia  as  the  Rouma- 
nians should  succeed  in  wresting  from  tiie 
Russians. 

King  Ferdinand  refused  to  commit  him- 
self. But  later,  when  Prince  Hohenlohe  of 
Austria  asked  consent  to  transport  war  mu- 
nitions through  Roumania  to  Turkey,  he  re- 
fused tile  concession.  He  did,  however,  dose 
a  bargain  with  Germany  to  supply  that  nation 
with  provisions  and  oil.  In  fact,  during  the 
period  of  Roumania's  neutrality  she  had 
profited  greatly  from  the  sale  of  grain,  meat 
and  oil  to  all  the  belligerent  nations. 

Russian  Treachery  Towards  Roumania 

When  victorj'-  was  perchinpf  on  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Allies  in  1916,  King^  Ferdinand 
thought  the  time  propitious  for  Roumania's 
entrance  into  the  War.  The  victorious  Rus- 
sian offensive  was  then  in  progress;  Austria 
had  been  driven  out  of  Bukowina  after  los- 
ing half  of  Galicia;  the  Italian  Army  had 
sent  the  Austrians  reeling  back  f  rom  Gorizia ; 
the  German  campaign  at  Verdun  had  failed, 
and  the  French  and  English  had  damaged 
the  German  line  on  the  Western  front. 

But  King  Ferdinand  was  really  coerced 
into  entering  the  war.  The  pro-German 
bureaucracy  in  control  of  Russia's  Govern- 
ment, at  the  instigation  of  Premier  Sturmer, 
had  issued  an  ultimatum  to  Roumania,  de- 
manding that  she  join  the  Allies  or  else 


abandon  all  hope  of  gaining  territorial  ad- 
vantages at  the  close  of  the  war.  Roumania 
had  been  led  to  expect  strong  Russian  aid, 

an  army  of  500,000  at  least,  if  she  enlisted 
in  the  War.  These  with  her  own  600,000 
troops  would  give  her  a  force  sufficient  to 
defeat  Austria  and  Bulgaria  combined. 

King  Ferdinand  never  once  sunnised  that 
Sturmer  and  other  Russian  bureaucrats  in- 
tended Roumania's  betrayal  and  destruction, 
as  a  preliminary  to  Russia's  base  acceptance 
of  Germany's  recent  peace  terms.  Nor  did 
he  know  that  the  forces  of  anarchy  and 
trsadiezy  wm  already  in  virtual  control  ci 
Russia  and  had  decreed  the  doom  of  the 
Russian  Army  by  preventing  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
insure  a  victory  of  Russian  arms  over  the 
Teutons.  Inspired  only  by  the  vision  of  a 
greater  Roumania,  and  the  redemption  of 
his  subjects  tram  the  iron  rule  of  Hungaiy, 
King  Ferdinand  declared  war  on  Austria- 
Hungaiy  and  Germany,  August  27, 1916. 

RoumsBian  Array  Invades  Hungary 

Roumanians  military  forces,  numbering 
600,000  men,  were  quickly  set  in  motion. 
They  were  divided  into  four  armies  under 

the  supreme  command  of  General  Averescu. 
Til  roe  of  these  armies  were  to  cross  the  Car- 
I)athian  Mountains  into  Transylvania,  a  Hun- 
garian province,  on  the  north ;  the  fourth  was 
to  guard  the  Danube  frontier  in  the  South. 
The  Carpatihians  esctend  three  hundred  miles 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  Roumania. 
They  are  crossed  by  several  passes  leading 
into  Hungary. 

The  plan  of  Gen.  Averescu  was  to  send 
one  army  over  tiie  Vulcan  Pass  and  capture 
Hcrmaiinstadt ;  a  second  army  by  the  Pre- 
deal  Pass  to  seize  Kronstadt,  while  the  third 
army  would  advance  by  three  separate  passes 
further  north  and  unite  with  General 
Lechitsky's  Russian  Army,  then  operating  in 
Bukowina. 

Kronstadt  and  Hermannstadt  Captured 

With  her  declaration  of  war,  Roumania 
dispatched  three  armies  across  the  Carpa- 
thians into  Transylvania.  Descending  into 
the  Hungarian  Phdn,  fliey  took  many  villages 
and  prisoners,  meeting  with  weak  resistance. 
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The  two  heights  of  Orsova,  each  1,00^)  feet 
in  air,  were  stormed  and  captured  on  Sep- 
tonber  Ist,  the  Hungarians  being  forced 
across  the  Czerna  River. 

A  Roumanian  Army  40,000  strong-,  under 
command  of  Cenoi-al  Zaionchovsky,  had  just 
arrived  at  Bucharest  by  way  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  tiiere  united  with  a  brigade  of  Ser- 
bians. Together  thesr  crossed  the  Danube 
and  then  advanced  into  the  province  of  Dob- 
rudja,  their  loft  wiiifr,  on  the  Black  Sea  coast 
being  protected  by  ships  of  the  Russian  lloct. 

Meanwhile,  Bucharest  had  been  shelled 
wifli  bombs  dropped  by  Austrian  aeroplanes 
and  xeppelins»  without  causing  much  damage. 
An  Austrian  monitor  had  also  shelled  sev- 
eral towns  along:  the  Danube,  while  the  Rou- 
manians were  bombing  the  Bulgarian  port 
of  Rustchuk. 

Two  German  Armies  to  the  Rescue 
Continuing  their  advance  into  Hungary, 
the  Roumanians  captured  the  two  Austrian 
strongholds  of  Hermannstadt  and  Kronstadt. 
In  their  distress  the  Austrians  called  for  aid 
from  Germany.  Two  largo  German  Armies, 
one  commanded  by  Gen.  von  Falkcnhayn,  a 
former  Chief  of  Staff,  the  other  by  Gen. 
Mackenaen,  a  mighty  strategist  who  had 
compelled  the  Russian  retreat  during  Hie 
previous  wint^,  were  despatched  to  tibe 
scene. 

Falkenhayn  was  to  operate  from  the  north, 
driving  the  Roumanians  back  across  the  Car- 
pathians, while  Ifackensen  was  to  assault  tbe 
Roumanians  from  the  souUi  with  the  aid  of 

Bulgarian,  German  and  Turkish  forces  oper- 
ating along  the  line  of  the  Danube.  They 
hoped  to  crush  the  Roumanians  between 
them  as  in  a  vice. 

Mackensen  Captures  Tutrakan 
With  an  army  of  400,000  Bulgarians,  Ger- 
mans and  Turics,  General  Mackoisen  an  Sep- 
tonber  2d,  moved  swiftly  into  Dobrudja,  the 

Roumanian  jirovince  lyinjr  between  the  delta 
of  the  Danuln'  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  ad- 
vanced toward  the  fortified  city  of  Tutrakan, 
which  guards  the  12-mile  viaduct  bridge 
across  the  Danube,  over  which  runs  tbe  main 
railroad  line  connecting  the  capital  at  Buch- 
arest with  the  seaport  at  Gorstana.  His 
object  was  to  forestall  the  advance  southward 


of  any  Russian  army  to  the  aid  of  the  Rou- 
manians. At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  the 
main  Bulgarian  Armies  to  attack  both  flanks 
of  Gen.  Sarrail's  Salonika  Army,  thus  pre- 
venting: Jiny  forward  movement  by  Sarrail 
from  the  south,  and  releasing  great  number.-; 
of  Bulgarian  troops  and  guns  for  action 
against  Roumania. 

Having,  by  this  strategy,  isolated  the  Roo- 1 
manian  Armies,  Mackensen's  forces  advanced 
in  three  columns  into  the  Dobrudja.  The 
right  win«r,  in  eight  days,  .seized  all  the  sea- 
ports as  far  as  Mangalia.  The  Central  col- 
umn in  seven  days  pushed  forward  to  Silis* 
tria,  occupying  that  town  on  September  9tL 

Mackensen's  main  army,  on  September  I 
4th,  seized  Dobic  and  two  days  later  lx>ra-  , 
barded  the  outer  foitifications  of  Tutrakan, 
a  fortified  town  defended  by  a  combined  Rou- 
manian and  Russian  force  omunanded  by  | 
Gen.  Asian.  After  a  dozen  assaults,  follow- 
ing a  concentrated  artillery  attack,  Macken- 
sen  entered  Tutrakan,  capturing  15,000  pris-  | 
oners  and  100  jjuns. 

The  Roumanian  Ai  niy  l  etreated  noilhward 
to  Lipnitsa.  Here  Mackensen  attacked  them  , 
on  September  12th,  but  after  an  all-night  I 
battle  the  Roumanians  repulsed  Ifackenaen's 
forces,  recovering  eight  guns  and  many 
prisoners. 

Mackensen  Routed  at  Rasova 

Reinforcements  were  already  on  the  way 

to  the  Roumanian-Russian  Aimy.  Gen. 
Averescu,  who  had  conducted  so  brilliant  a 
campaign  in  Hungary,  recrossed  the  Car- 
pathians with  a  force  of  Russo-Roumanians 
and  took  charge  of  the  campaign  in  the 
Dobrudja. 

Forming  a  junction  with  Gen.  Asian's 
army  on  Sei>tember  IGth,  he  established  a 
new  front  of  ten  miles,  extending  from 
Rasova  to  Tuzla.  On  the  next  day  he  sud- 
denly attacked  Mackensen's  army.  A  furi- 
ous  battle  ensued  for  three  days. 

Apain  and  ap'ain  Mackensen  hurled  his 
BuUrarians  and  Tm-ks  ajrainst  the  Rus.«(> 
Roumanian  lines,  his  chief  point  of  attack 
being  at  Rasova,  on  ihe  Danube.  Had  he 
gained  the  bridgehead  at  this  point,  he  might 
have  flanked  the  Roumanians,  cutting  them 
off  from  their  communications. 
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At  the  crucial  moment  in  the  batUe,  RuBr 
lian  reinforoemeiits  arrived,  and  Mackensen 

WW  foareed  to  retreat  to  a  new  line  extending 
from  Oltina  on  the  Danube  to  Tuzla  on  the 
lllack  Sea.  During  their  retreat,  the  Bul- 
?ai  ians  set  fire  to  all  the  villages  they  passed 

through. 

[^rmans  Retake  Hermaimstadt  and  Kronstadt 

Meanwhile,  the  Roumanian  forces  across 
.he  Carpathians,  in  Hungary,  had  seized 
learly  a  third  of  the  province  of  Transylva- 
lia,  together  with  10,000  prisoners.  The 
amy  had  been  weakened,  however,  by  the 
lansfer  of  Gen.  Averescu's  corps  to  Dob- 
•udja.  Now  they  were  threatened  by  the 
ipproach  of  the  huge  German  Army  under 
ien.  Falkenhayn. 

Falkenhayn  struck  savagely  at  the  First 
toiunanian  Army  defmding  Hermannstadt 
n  September  26th.  The  Roumanians, 
h<»uufh  greatly  outnumbered,  resisted  gal- 
tntly  for  three  days  and  then  retreated  in 
wo  divisions  toward  the  Vulcan  and  Red 
Tower  Passes  of  the  Carpathians.  The  di- 
iaion  which  entered  the  Red  Tower  Pass 
ound  the  way  blocked  by  the  Tlavarians, 
rho  by  a  quick  flanking  movement  had  occu- 
ied  the  pass  in  the  rear. 

In  the  violent  battle  which  followed,  the 
toumanians  lost  8,000  men  and  13  guns. 
Tie  remainder  of  the  division  won  its  way 
iirouKh  to  Fogras,  uniting  with  another  Rou- 
laiiian  force  which  had  vainly  endeavored 
0  succor  them. 

The  other  division  fell  back  upon  Kroa- 
tadt,  where  the  Second  Roumanian  Army 

.'as  be<ri lining  its  retreat  through  Predeal 
*ass.  The  Third  Roumanian  Armj%  being 
ow  isolated,  quickly  retreated  across  the 
loldavian  boundary,  leaving  all  Transylva- 
ia  again  in  the  possession  of  tlie  Gonnans 
nd  Austrians.  The  failure  of  the  Russian 
rmies  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Rou- 
aanians  had  resulted  in  this  disaster. 

Bfadcensen  Takes  Constanza 

The  scene  now  shifts  again  to  the  Dob- 
nd  ja,  in  the  South,  where  ICackensen's  army 
Ad  been  forced  to  retreat  on  September 

0th.  Following  this  retreat,  a  Turko-Hnl- 
arian  divisi<m  had  been  struck  a  severe  blow 


SGUfii  of  Tuzla.  A  general  assault  on  Mack- 
ensen's  line  resulted  in  the  capture  of  many 

prisoners  and  13  guns. 

On  the  morning  of  October  2d,  a  Rou- 
manian division,  i)lanning  a  surprise  attack 
on  Mackensen'a  rear,  laid  a  pontoon  bridge 
jicross  the  Danube  River,  between  Silistria 
and  Tutrakan.  After  crossing  the  Danube, 
the  Roumanians  seized  several  villages,  but 
they  quickly  retreated  across  the  river  when 
an  Austrian  monitor  began  shelling  the 
bridge. 

In  mid-October,  being  thai  strongly  rein- 
forced.  Gen.  Mackensen  began  a  new  offen- 
sive, his  objective  being  the  Cemavoda-Con- 

stanza  Railway.  Before  this  new  advance 
the  Russo-Roumanian  forces  were  compelled 
to  retire  in  the  Center  and  on  the  right  wing. 
On  Octobei;  21st  Mackensen  captured  the 
heights  of  Toprosari  and  Mulsiova,  and  the 
city  of  Tulsa.  The  next  day  he  occupied  the 
seaport  of  Constanza,  the  Roumanians  re- 
moving the  stores  thei-e  under  the  fire  of 
the  Russian  warships  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Aided  by  his  heavy  artillery,  Mackensen 
smashed  tiurough  the  Roumanian  Center 
M'ith  such  force  that  the  whole  line  westward 
to  the  Danube  gave  way.  In  rapid  succes- 
sion he  captured  Rasova,  Madgidia  and  on 
October  25th,  he  crowned  his  offensive  by 
the  seizure  of  Gemavoda  on  the  Danube.  The 
Roumanians,  after  crossing  the  great  bridge 
at  this  point,  destroyed  it,  leaving  Mackensen 
in  possession  of  the  railroad. 

City  of  Constanza  Burned  to  the  Gcemid 

Macesnsen's  triumph  was  short  lived, 
howevo:.  The  Russian  General,  Saldiarov, 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  Allied 

forces  in  the  Dobrudja.  On  November  9th, 
he  attacked  Mackensen's  line,  forcing  it  to 
retreat.  During  their  retreat  the  Bulgarians 
destroyed  several  villages. 

Intcait  upon  regaining  the  Cemavoda 
bndge,  Gen.  Sakharov  forced  Mackensen  stfll 
farther  back  vmtil  his  destination  was  almost 
reached,  and  then  he  halted.  ]\Iean while,  the 
Russian  ships  bombarded  and  set  fire  to 
Constanza,  which  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
Quiet  now  settled  upon  the  Danube  front 
until  the  last  victorious  offensive  by  Macken- 
sen began. 
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Lbt  OS  now  return  to  the  scene  of  warfare 

in  Transylvania  on  the  northern  frontier. 
Although  (len.  Falkenhayn  had  driven  the 
Roumanians  out  of  Hungary,  he  had  been 
baffled  for  weeks  in  his  endeavor  to  cross  the 
Carpathians  into  Roumania.  Repeatedly  his^ 
armies  had  been  repulsed  at  the  different 
passes.  But  in  the  end  Falkenhayn  forced 
the  Vulcan  Pass  and  the  Roumanians  were 
pushed  back  across  the  foothills. 

Making  a  brave  stand  at  Tirgu-Jiulift 
overlooking  the  Wallachian  Plain,  the  Roa- 
maniana  for  three  days  sustained  the  attacks 
of  the  huge  German  Army,  but  on  November 
17th  the  Roumanian  Center  was  broken  and 
the  Ciorman  Cavalry,  which  had  been  held  in 
reserve,  raced  through  the  gap  and  down 
tiirough  the  vall^  to  the  railroad  80  miles 
distant,  cuttinir  off  Roumanian  troops 
guarding  the  Iron  Pass.  These  troops,  find- 
ire:  themsplves  flanked,  hastily  evacuated 
Orsova  and  escaped  to  the  mountains. 
Eventually  they  surrendered  themselves  on 
the  Alt,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  rejoin 
the  main  Roumanian  forces. 

The  main  body  of  the  Roumanian  Army 
meanwhile  had  withdrawm  to  positions  along 
tho  Alt  River  which  crosses  the  Wallachian 
Plain.  Mackensen's  left  wing  had  by  this 
time  moved  northward  and  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Falkmhayn.  The  united  armies 
began  a  vast  encirding  movement  around 
the  remnant  of  Averescu's  Roumanian  Army. 

Averescu  strove  desperately  to  rally  his 
disorganized  forces  behind  the  Ait  River, 
but  the  German-Btdgarian  circle  contracted 
with  ever-increasing  pressure.  Falkenhajm's 
other  forces  were  now  pourinjr  down  from 
the  north  through  the  Carpathian  Passes, 


getting  in  rear  of  the  Roumanians. 

ensen's  Bulgarian  hordes  were  swarming  up 
from  the  south.  Cut  off  from  their  cap- 
ital, 90  miles  away,  and  with  both  their 
Aanks  crumpling,  the  Roumanians  abandoned 
the  Alt  line  and  fell  back  to  the  last  Une  of 
defense  before  Bucharest  on  the  Arges  River. 
On  the  same  day,  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment moved  from  Bucharest  to  Jassy,  near 
the  Russian  frontier. 

Battle  of  the  Aiges  River 

On  December  3d,  was  fought  the  battle 
of  the  Arges  River,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Roumania.  For  an  entire  day,  though 
outnumbered  three  to  one,  the  Roumanians 
hdd  back  the  hordes  of  Bulgarians*  Turks, 
Germans,  Austrians  and  Hungarians  tihat 
^ocnnpassed  them  in  <m  three  sides.  Then 
tiiey  gradually  gave  way  and  withdrew  east- 
ward to  the  Sereth-Putna  line. 

Before  retreating,  they  destroyed  the  fa- 
mous oil  wells  at  Ploechti,  and  the  wheat 
fields  as  well.  In  tiiis  ill-fated  campaigin  af{ 
100  days  the  Roumanians  lost  200,000  meB.| 

Bucharest  Evacuated 

Meanwhile,  on  December  6th,  the  civili;ui 
population  had  evacuated  the  capital,  Bucii- 
arest,  wishing  to  save  thdr  chief  city  frosi; 
bombardment  by  Mackensoi's  heavy  how-! 
itzers.  The  garrison  also  had  withdrawn  to 
unite  with  the  main  army  on  the  Sereth  line. 

Mackensen's  campaign  had  been  wonder- 
fully successful.  Within  four  months  aft^r 
the  declaration  of  war  he  had  destioyed  huif 
the  Roumanian  Army  and  conquered  the 
provinces  of  Dobrudja  and  Wallachia.  Early 
in  January,  1917,  the  campaign  in  Roumania 
was  renewed. 


WESTERN  THEATER.  SEPT. 


United  States  Denounces  British  Blockade  as  lUegali  Ineffective 

British  Seke  33  American  Vessel*  Ladea  with  Food— Four  Cargoes  Confiscated 

  SECtlON  14-1016  I  ■  . 


THE  seizure  by  Great  Britain  of  many 
American    merchant   vessels,  laden 
with  meat  and  other  cargoes,  while 
on  the  way  to  neutral  poi-ts,  was  the  sub- 


ject of  brisk  diplomatic  escehanges  during 

1915  and  1916. 

Hreat  Britain  defended  the  seizure  <>f 
American  vessels  on  the  ground  that  much 
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of  the  food  shipped  from  this  country  direct 
to  neutral  ports  in  Europe  had  been  tran- 
shipped subsequently  from  those  neutral 
ootintries  into  Germany.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine what  parts  of  these  cargoes  were  con- 
traband of  war  the  British  officials  deemed 
it  necessary  to  seize  the  American  vessels 
and  conduct  prise  proceedings  under  Brit- 
ish law. 

The  United  States  Government  declined  to 
accept  the  view  that  the  seizure  and  deten- 
ti<ni  of  American  ships  and  cargoes  was  jus- 
tifiable under  the  principles  of  international 
law.  Our  Governnient  also  questioned  the 
legality  of  the  decisions  of  those  British  tri- 
bunals which  detomined  whether  such  seiz- 
ures w&e  prises  or  not  Moreover,  the 
United  States  Government  held  that  evidence 
of  contraband  g:oods  should  be  obtained  by 
search  at  sea  and  that  neither  the  vessel  nor 
the  cargo  should  be  taken  to  a  British  port 
unless  indiminatini;  drcunistances  should 
warrant  such  action. 

Great  Britain  attempted  to  justify  her 
action  in  bnnjrinjr  the  vessels  to  British  ports 
in  order  to  determine  their  contraband  char- 
acter by  reciting  the  difliculty  of  searching 
vessels  on  the  high  seas. 

The  United  States  Government  retorted 
that  such  difficulties  were  no  more  complex 
than  those  prevailing  in  previous  wars,  when 
the  practice  of  obtaining  evidence  in  port  to 
determine  whether  a  vessel  should  be  held 
for  priae  court  proceedings  was  not  followed. 

The  United  States  further  contended  that 
British  exports  to  neutral  countries  had 
materially  increased  since  the  War  l>egan, 
and  that  Great  Britain  thci cloi  e  sliared  with 
America  in  creating  a  condition  upon  which 
she  founded  her  right  to  seize  American 
ships  and  cargoes. 
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Finally,  the  United  States  contended  that 
tlie  law  of  nations  forbade  the  blockade  of 
neutral  ports;  hence  the  seizure  of  cargoes 
destined  to  neutral  parts  must  be  illegal  and 
the  British  prize  courts  could  have  no  juris- 
diction over  neutral  vessels  so  seized  or 
detained. 

Great  Britain  would  not  promise  any 
abatement  of  the  conditions  of  the  blockade 
and,  in  fact,  the  blockade  was  rendered  more 
stringent  by  its  extension  to  include  all  neu- 
tral ports. 

Chicago  Meat  Pisclten*  Csse 

Before  the  American  protest  had  been 
made,  the  British  had  seised  88  vessels  laden 
with  meat  products,  having  an  estimated 

value  of  $17,500,000,  of  which  number  29 
had  been  held  without  disposal  by  the  Brit^ 
ish  prize  courts. 

Four  cargoes,  of  a  value  of  $2,500,000, 
after  being  held  for  ten  months,  had  been 
conflKated  on  September  18,  1916,  and  de- 
clared forfeited  to  the  Crown.  The  Chicago 
beef  packers  demanded  reparation.  In  re- 
ply, the  British  Government  declared  that 
the  cargoes  were  condemned  because  the  food 
products  shipped  by  America  to  Denmark 
and  other  neutral  nations  were  in  excess  of 
the  normal  consumption  of  these  nations, 
the  presumption  being  that  they  were  really 
destined  for  (iennany  and  eventually  would 
fmd  their  way  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

England  also  contended  that  evidence  ex- 
isted to  prove  that  the  shipments  from 
Amatiea  to  Denmark  were  made  throuf^ 
German  agents  and  that  their  consignment 
to  a  neutral  port  was  a  mere  mask  to  cover 
their  fmal  shipment  to  Germany. 

So  the  matter  rested  until  its  settlement  in 
191& 
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Getmany  Launches  New  Submarine  Campaign  Against  Alties 

Hospital  Sliips  and  Merchant  Ships  Totpedoed  Without  Warning 
Sinking  of  the  Sussex,  La  Provence,  Cymric,  Britannic 
Lord  Kitdiener  Goes  Down  to  Death  With  the  HampsluFe 
  SECTION  18-IOie  ■*  


THE  year  lOin  saw  tho  launching  of 
Gemiany's  ruthless  submarine  cam- 
paign. Early  in  February,  70,000  Ger- 
man naval  reservists  had  been  brought  to 
Kiel  and  Heligoland,  to  man  the  undersea- 
boats  that  were  expected  to  deal  fhe  death 
blow  to  Britain's  Navy- 

The  German  edict  went  into  effect  Feb- 
ruary 29th,  placing  armed  merchant  vessels 
in  the  same  category  ¥dth  auxiliary  cruisers 
and  giving  Gennany  an  excuse  for  sliding 
defoieeleBs  vessels  to  the  bottom  with(mt 
warning. 

Merdiant  Yeasds  Sank  Without  Warning 

The  first  violation  of  Germany's  pledge  to 
America,  that  she  would  tiot  sink  without 
warning  any  unarmed  merchant  vessels,  oc- 
curred on  October  29th,  when  the  British 
steamship  Marina,  whose  crew  comprised 
several  American  sailors,  was  torpedoed 
without  warning  when  off  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land. Our  government  failed  to  call  Ger* 
many  to  task  for  this  outrag-e. 

Gennany  again  showed  disregard  for  her 
pledged  word,  and  disdain  for  America's 
power,  when  her  stdmiarines  on  November 
8th  sank  the  American  steamship  Columbian 
off  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  crew,  however, 
were  permitted  to  take  to  boats  before  the 
ship  was  torpedoed. 

Four  other  unarmed  merchant  vessels 
were  sunk  without  warning.  They  were  the 
Fenay  Bridge,  the  Englishman,  and  the  Man- 
chester Engineer. 

Sinking  of  file  Snssez 

The  lives  of  many  Americans  were  im- 
periled when  tbe  channd  steamer  Sussex, 
plying  between  Folkestone  and  Dieppe,  was 
hit  by  a  toi-pedo  on  March  24th,  and  some 
50  of  the  886  passengers  aboard  lost  their 
lives.  An  explosion  in  the  engine  room  fol- 
lowed the  torpedo  attack,  causing  panic 
aboard  ship  among  the  women  and  children. 


Two  boats  were  overturned  and  a  numWr 
of  frightened  women  jumped  into  the  se;i. 
Some  of  the  victims  were  killed  outright  by 
the  impact  of  the  torpedo.  The  vessel  fortu- 
nately remained  afloat  and  her  wireless  caUs 
brought  other  ships  to  the  rescue.  Of  the' 
thirty  Americans  on  board,  five  or  six  sus- 
tained painful  injuries. 

La  Provence  Sunk  with  3,000  Soldicn 

The  supreme  naval  tragedy  of  the  yeSTj 
was  the  sinking  of  the  French  liner  Lii  Prov- 
ence, by  a  torpedo  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
on  February  26th.  She  had  sailed  from  Ms^j 
seilles  for  Salonika  with  8,500  soldiers  and  a 
crew  of  500.  Of  these,  8,000  were  drownei 

Hospital  Ships  Sank  I 

A  Turkish  warship  torpedoed  the  Russlso 

Hospital  Ship  Portugal  in  the  Black  Sea  on  I 
March  30th,  sending  101  wounded  soldiers 
and  14  nuns  to  their  death.  A  second  Ru>- 
sian  Hospital  Ship,  the  Vperiode,  was  tor- 
pedoed in  the  Black  Sea,  July  9th,  with  a  lo&s 
of  seven  lives. 

Sinks  fin  Y^mOB  Off  Naatodut 

The  Gennan  submarine,  "U-63,"  appeared 
off  Newport,  R.  I.,  October  7th,  and  after 

the  commander  had  landed  and  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Ambassador  BenistorfT,  the  boat  left 
the  port.  On  the  next  day,  when  otT  Nan- 
tucket, this  submci"sible  raider  sank  five  ves- 
sels-^ree  British,  one  Dutch,  and  one  Nor- 
wegian. On  one  of  the  British  vessds,  ftte 
Stephano,  a  passrngor  liner  plying  between 
New  York  and  Xi  \v  Fouii'Iland,  there  were 
several  Americans.  Luckily  the  attack  on 
these  vessels  had  been  observed  by  the  com- 
manders and  crews  of  several  nearby  Ameri- 
can destroyers,  who  rescued  all  the  victims. 

The  Bxeeotion  of  Cap!  TVyntt 

The  British  liner  Brussels,  plying-  between 
England  and  Holland,  was  captured  on  June 
28d  by  two  German  submarines  a;nd  taken  to 
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Zeebrosge  as  a  prize  of  war.  The  captain, 
CSharka  Fiyatt»  was  identified  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  vessel  that  had  at- 
tempted to  ram  a  Cierman  submarine,  when 
ordered  to  come  to  off  Maas  hghtship  on 
Maxeh  20tlu  Although  justified  in  so  doing, 
Capt  Fryatt  was  found  guilty  by  a  German 
eourtmartial  of  a  "crime  against  humanity" 
and  put  to  death. 

Lord  Kitchener  Goes  Down  withtheHampeMie 

EUbl  Kitchener,  Minister  for  War  in  the 
British  Cabinet,  was  drowned  off  the  north 

coast  of  Scotland  on  the  nifi^t  of  June  7th, 
when  the  cruiser  Hampshire,  on  which  he 
was  voyaging  to  Russia,  struck  a  mine  and 
sank.  Four  boats  were  lowered  from  the 
doomed  ship,  but  all  were  swamped  in  tiie 
wild  sea.  Twenty  minutes  after  striking  the 
mine  the  Hampshire  went  down  with  800  of 
the  crew. 

Bittliiihipa  and  Ttamsporto  Sunk 

On  January  10th,  the  English  battleship 
King  Edward  VII  wss  blown  up  by  a  mine, 

without  loss  of  life.  The  British  cruiser 
Arethusa  also  struck  a  mine  off  the  coast  of 


England,  on  February  14th,  and  sank  with 

10  of  her  crew. 

The  English  battleship  Russell  was  sunk  in 
the  Mediterranean  on  April  28th,  with  the 
loss  of  124  ofRoers  and  men. 

Laden  with  munitions  the  White  Star  liner 
Cymric  was  torpedoed  and  sunk,  May  9th, 
near  the  British  coast  with  a  loss  of  five 
killed. 

An  Austrian  transport  was  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom in  the  Adriatic.  May  10th,  by  a  French 
sulmiarine. 

Four  German  steamers  were  sunk  in  the 
Baltic  Sea  by  British  and  Russian  sub- 
marines during  May,  1916. 

On  the  night  of  May  30th,  an  Italian  de- 
stroyer, running  into  tiie  harbor  of  Trieste, 
sank  a  large  Austrian  transport  filled  with 
soldiers,  all  of  whom  were  drowned. 

The  Italian  transport.  Prince  T"'^mberto,  was 
sunk  in  the  Adriatic  on  June  9th,  with  a  loss 
of  500  lives. 

In  retaliation  for  the  sinking  of  neutral 
Portuguese  vessels,  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment seised  38  German  vessels  lying  at 
anchor  in  her  harbors,  and  refused  Ger- 
many's demand  for  their  release. 
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42  Zeppelin  Raids  on  English  Towns  Kill  426  and  Injure  864 

Enj^lish  and  French  Retaliate  By  Bombing  German  Cities  Far  Inland 

 SECTION  16- teie  


THE  Germans  in  1916  hoped  to  lay  both 
London  and  Paris  in  ashes,  and  win 
the  War,  with  the  aid  of  their  giant 
dirigible  balloons,  known  as  Zeppelins,  but 
as  a  ¥rar  weapon  the  ZeppeUns  proved  a  dis- 
appointment, because  of  the  effective  air  de- 
fenses set  up  by  the  British  and  the  French. 
Their  chiof  use  was  in  raiding  unprotected 
towns  and  striking  terror  among  the  civilian 
populations. 

The  English  finally  put  a  quietus  on  the 
Zeppelins  by  inventing  an  arrow-gun,  tipped 
with  an  explosive  bullet,  that  penetrated  the 
balloons  and  ignited  them.  To  avoid  these 
guns  the  Zeppelins  were  forced  to  fly  so  high 
that  careful  aiming  was  impossible,  the  re- 
sult being  that  most  of  the  bombs  that  were 
released  fell  In  open  fields  or  into  the  sea. 


Out  of  53  Zeppelins  put  into  commission 
since  1914,  35  had  been  totally  destroyed  at 
the  close  of  1916,  five  others  had  been  dam- 
aged, and  only  13  remained  in  service. 
Thenceforward  the  Zeppelins  were  used 
chiefly  for  observation  purposes  in  the  North 
Sea  area  and  for  training  purposes. 

Still  the  Zeppelins  wrought  much  damage 
to  property,  besides  taking  a  large  toll  in 
human  life,  before  the  means  were  found  to 
combat  them  successfully.  During  the  year 
ldl6,  there  were  42  Zeppelin  raids  in  Eng- 
land alone,  resulting  in  the  deaths  of  426 
persons,  mostly  women  and  children,  and 
injury  to  864  others.  Almost  as  many  raids 
took  place  in  P'rance. 

On  January  23d,  a  Zeppelin  attacked  Kent, 
killing  six  men,  women  and  children.  On 
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February  6th,  two  German  airplanes  dropped 

bombs  on  Ramsg:atc. 

A  series  of  Zeppelin  raids  occurred,  be- 
tween March  Slst  and  April  5th,  along  the 
Wtire  Eastern  coast  of  Engrland,  the  main 
object  of  which  was  to  discover  the  where- 
abouts of  the  main  British  battleship  fleet. 
These  raids  resulted  in  12  deaths  and  88  in- 
juries. 

A  pitched  battle  between  Zeppdins,  battle 

cruisers  and  submarines  on  the  German  aide^ 
and  destnqreTB,  land  batteries,  aeroplanes 
and  seaplanes  on  the  Ilritish  side,  took  place 
on  April  2()th,  near  Lowpstort.  Three  Brit- 
ish planes  were  severely  damaged  in  this 
fight. 

A  squadron  of  German  planes  bombed 
London  on  June  14th,  killinsr  97  persons  and 
injuring  437,  including  120  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Twtanty  German  pianos  bombed  London  on 
July  7th,  killing  37  and  injuring  141. 


Six  Z^pelins  raided  tin  east  eoBflt  <rf  Eng- 
land, on  August  9th,  Mlling  28. 

Eifi^t  perBons  were  killed  and  86  injured 
in  a  Zeppelin  raid  on  England,  August  251h. 

Thirteen  Zeppelins  invaded  England,  Sep- 
tember 2d,  but  only  three  reached  London, 
where  two  persons  were  killed  and  11  in- 
jured. One  Zeppelin  fell  like  a  flaming  tONh 
and  the  crew  were  burned  to  death. 

Twelve  Zeppelins  reached  the  outskirts 
of  London,  September  23d,  killing  38  and  in- 
juring 125. 

Six  airships  attacked  English  coast  towns, 
September  25th,  killing  36  and  injuring  27. 

Ten  Zeppelins  attacked  London  and  the 
eastern  coast,  October  Ist,  but  only  one  death 
resulted.  One  Zeppelin  cauj^t  fire  and  iti 
crew  of  19  were  burned  alive. 

Two  Zeppelins,  while  raiding  Yorkshire, 
on  November  27th,  were  brought  down  and 
both  their  crews  perished. 


BASTCRN  THEATER,  JUNE-  DEC 


Arabs  Throw  0£F  Turkish  Yoke ;  Establish  Kingdom  of  Hedjaz 

SherifHuBtein  Becomes  King  and  Drives  Turks  Out  of  Mecca  and  Medina 


SECTION  i7-ioie 


Arab  Foreeg,  40,000 

S'li<  r-if  Hussein 
Kmir  Abdullah 
Emir  Feisal 
Emir  Zeid 
Emir  Sha]an 
Emir  Idrissi 

WHILE  the  British  troops  woro  on- 
gaged  with  the  Turks  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Palestine,  the  Arabs 
seized  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  hated 
Turkish  yoke.  Simultaneous  uprisings  took 
place  in  the  Hedjaz  district  of  Arabia.  The 
leader  in  this  revolt  was  Hussein-ibn-Ali, 
Grand  Sherif  of  Mecca,  and  the  most  power- 
ful prince  of  Western  and  Central  Arabia. 
As  hereditary  keeper  of  the  Holy  Places  and 
head  of  the  tribe  of  the  Prophet,  he  was  re- 
garded with  reverence  by  the  Arabs, 

Hussein,  on  June  5th,  proclaimed  the  in- 
dependence of  Arabia  at  Mecca.  The  popu- 
lace greeted  the  announcement  with  cheers, 


TnrUsh  Forces,  10,0M 
Khalsb  Paaha 


but  the  Turkish  gairison  rejected  his  sum- 
mons to  surrender,  opening-  fire  on  the  Great 
Mosque  with  heavy  artillery.  Rallying  the 
loyal  Arabs  to  his  standard,  Hussein  over- 
came the  resistance  of  the  Turldah  garrison, 
compelling  their  surrender  on  June  18th,  and 
taking  1100  prisoners. 

Hussein-ibn-AIi,  after  the  seizure  of 
Mecca,  divided  his  forces — horse,  camel,  and 
foot— into  four  colwnns.  One  party  re- 
mained to  guard  Mecca;  a  second,  under 
Emir  Feisal,  advanced  toward  Medina;  a 
third,  under  Emir  Abdullah,  proceeded  south 
toward  Taif.  and  the  fourth,  under  Emir 
Zeid,  went  westward  to  Jedda.   The  fires  of 
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revolt  spread  northward  among  the  Arabs 
all  the  way  to  Bwnaacns. 
Emir  Nuri  ShaUm  and  the  Said  Idrisd  of 

Aaia  joined  forces  with  Hussein.  In  quick 
succession,  the  rebels  seized  the  port  of  Kun- 
fidah,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  Yambo,  the  port 
of  Medina.  Medina  itself  was  besieged  and 
a  large  aeetion  of  the  railway  near  El  Ala 
was  torn  up,  delaying  the  arrival  of  Tmkiah 
reinforcements  from  Damascus. 

A  pitched  battle  between  the  Turks  and 
Arabs  was  fought  in  the  plain  south  of 
Medina  in  August,  the  Turks  losing  2,000 
and  the  Arabs  600.  Retreating  to  HeiUna, 
the  Turkish  soldiers  wreaked  vengeance  on 
the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  th^  emd- 
fied,  hanged  or  otherwise  tortured. 


In  September,  the  Arabs  captured  the 
Turkiah  headquarters  at  Taif,  compelling 
the  surrender  of  Khaleb  Pasha,  tiie  Com- 

mander-in-Chief.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
the  Turks  had  been  driven  out  of  every  part 
of  the  Hedjaz  excepting  a  strip  of  territory 
adjacent  to  the  railway  leading  from  Mecca 
to  Eastern  Palestine  sad  Damascus.  Mean- 
iriiile,  the  Arabs  co-operated  with  llie  British 
Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force  and  ccm- 
tinued  to  do  so  till  the  end  of  the  War. 

The  Kingdom  of  Hedjaz  was  proclaimed 
with  Hussein  as  its  King;  It  was  promptly 
reoogniied  by  the  Entente  Powers.  Thus  the 

birthplace  of  the  Islamic  faith  was  recovered 
after  centuries  of  subordination  to  the  Turks. 


WESTERN  THEATER.  DEC.  12-  19 


Germany  Makes  Her  Fint  Peace  Proposal"  to  Allied  Nations 

Allies  Restate  Their  War  Ainu  Upon  Invitation  of  President  WUmmi 

 i  >.  I  I  n  m  I  ■  ■  I  ■  I  SECTION  16 -ISIS  


IN  the  closing  days  of  1916,  bedeviled 
Germany  donned  the  livery  of  Heaven, 
'  and,  affecting  a  "deep  moral  and  reli- 
gious sense  of  duty  toward  humanity,"  pro- 
posed to  tlie  Allies  to  enter  into  peace  nego- 
tiations. The  German  note  was  one  of  ex- 
ultation over  the  "gigantic  advantages  Ger- 
many and  her  allies  have  gained  over  adver- 
saries superior  in  number  and  war  mate- 
rial." It  carried  the  warning'  to  the  Allies 
that  "Every  German  heart  will  burn  in 
sacred  wrath  against  our  enemies  if  they 
dedine  to  end  the  War,"  and  concluding  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Afanii^ty  to  judge  betweoi 
Germany  and  civilisation. 

This  proposal  was  made  at  a  supposedly 
adventitious  moment,  on  December  12th,  six 
days  after  Roumania  had  been  conquered, 
and  when  apparently  the  Germans  were 
proving  themselves  invincible  on  land. 

The  astute  statesmen  and  military  leaders 
of  Europe,  however,  were  not  to  be  deceived. 
They  knew  that  Germany  had  shot  her  bolt. 
Although  she  had  overspread  Europe  and 
held  much  of  Belgium  and  France;  though 
her  agenti  had  aecomplished  the  betrayal  of 
Rntaia;  though  Serbia  and  Roumania  had 
been  destroyed— neverthdess,  Germany  had 


nearly  reached  the  limit  of  her  man-power 
and  her  ultimate  defeat  was  certain. 
Europe  and  America  both  were  convinced 

that  Germany,  fearful  for  the  future,  was 
seeking  to  win  by  diplomacy  what  she  could 
not  hope  to  attain  by  war.  Furthermore,  it 
had  probably  entered  the  minds  of  the  Ger- 
man statesmen  that  a  peace  proposal  might 
dissuade  America  from  throwing  her 
strength  into  the  struggle.  Still,  it  was  felt 
that  the  German  proposal  could  not  be  wholly 
ignored. 

President  Wilson's  First  Peace  Effort 
President  Wilson,  in  his  role  of  mediator, 
immediately  passed  on  the  German  peace 
feelers  to  the  Entente  Governments  without 

comment.  On  December  18,  1916,  with  the 
view  of  testing  the  principles  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  the  President  addressed  a  note  to 
the  several  Chancellories,  frankly  asking 
tikem  to  make  unequivocal  statement  of  their 
war  aims.  When  made  public  on  December 
20th,  President  Wilson's  note  caused  much 
alarm  in  husiiu  ss  cii  clos,  being  accompanied 
by  a  sharp  break  in  the  stock  niai  kot.  This 
excitement  was  intensified  by  an  explanatory 
statement  given  out  by  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing,  to  this  effect: 
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'*Tlie  sendinir  of  this  note  will  indicate 
the  possibility  uf  uur  being  forced  into  tlie 

War.  That  possibility  ought  to  serve  as  a 
rcstrainin<r  and  soIxtiiij^  foi-ce,  saley:uarding 
American  rights,  it  may  also  serve  to  force 
an  earlier  ccmdusion  of  the  War.  Neither 
the  President  nor  myself  regards  this  note  as 
a  peace  note ;  it  is  merely  an  effort  to  get  the 
belligerents  to  define  the  end  for  which  they 
are  fipfhtinp." 

This  statement  was  modified,  later  in  the 
day,  by  a  supplementary  explanation  that 
war  was  not  imminent  Still,  the  whole  ef- 
fect of  the  note  was  depressing. 

Boowvdt'sCritieisiii 

That  part  of  the  President's  note,  in  vMdi 

he  had  described  as  identical  the  objects 
sought  to  be  attiiined  both  by  the  Germanic 
and  the  Allied  Powers,  drew  forth  much  crit- 
icism. Theodore  Roosevelt  voiced  the 
thoufl^ts  of  many  citizens  when  he  said: 

"If  the  note  was  designed  merely  to  pro- 
mote an  early  conclusion  of  peace,  it  was  un- 
timelN',  irritating,  and  dangerous.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  Mr.  Lansing  first  interpreted 
it,  it  was  a  threat  of  war,  and  foreshadowed 
the  end  of  American  neutrality,  it  was  not 
only  dangerous,  but  profoundly  mischievous, 
if  not  profoundly  immoral  and  misleading." 

Genmiy  Applauds  the  Note 

In  Germany,  the  President's  note  was  ap- 
plauded as  supporting  the  German  peace  pro- 
posals, but  among  the  Allied  nations  it  was 
bitterly  criticized.  The  Allied  nations,  in 
their  joint  reply,  refused  to  accept  an  ex- 
change of  views  until  Germany  should  state 
clearly  her  war  aims.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Allied  Powers  made  deni;'.!  of  two  statements 
appearing  in  the  Gemian  note;  namely,  that 
Germany  had  not  provoked  the  War  and  that 
she  W&&  now  victorious. 

On  Beeember  2^  Germany  and  Austria 
replied  to  the  President's  note,  again  suggest- 
ing an  exchange  of  views  with  the  Allies  and 
again  neglecting  to  state  their  own  war  aims. 

Aims  of  the  Allied  Powers 

The  Allies,  finally,  stated  their  war  aims. 
These  included  "the  restoration  of  Belgium, 
Serbia,  Montenegro  and  the  indemnities  due 
them,  the  evacuation  of  the  invaded  terri- 
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tories  of  France,  of  Russia,  and  of  Romnanis,  | 
with  just  reparation;  the  reorganization  of  i 
Europe,  guaranteed  by  a  stable  regime,  and  j 
founded  as  much  upon  respect  of  nationali- 
ties and  full  security  and  liberty  of  economic 
development,  which  all  nations  gi'cat  or  small 
possess,  as  upon  territorial  conventions  and 
international  agreemoits  suitaUe  to  guar- 
antee territorial  and  maritime  frontiers 
against  unjustified  attacks ;  the  restitution  of 
provinces  or  territories  wrested  in  the  past 
from  the  Allies  bv  force  or  against  the  will 
of  tlieir  populations;  the  liberations  of  Ital- 
ians, of  Slavs,  of  Roumanians,  and  of 
Oeecho-Slovaks  from  foreign  domination  ;tiie 
enfranchisonent  of  populations  subject  to 
the  bloody  ^anny  of  the  Turks ;  the  expul- 
sion from  Europe  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
decidedly  alien  to  Western  civilization." 

Nevertheless,  Germany  had  gained  a  cer- 
tain prestige  by  this  peace  maneuver,  hav- 
ing convinced  the  gullible  pacifists  of  ail 
nations  that  she  really  desired  a  just  peace 
and  was  not  the  monster  which  univerasl 
imagery  had  pictured  her. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  story  of  1917,  how 
she  continued  her  peace  offensive  and  how 
she  was  finally  unmasked  by  America. 

Henry  Ford's  "Pesoe  Ship"  Sails 

While  the  peace  parleys  were  proceeding, 

Henrj'  Ford,  the  famous  automobile  manu- 
facturer, chartered  the  Scandinavian  liner, 
Oscar  II,  and  with  100  well-assorted  "pe&ce 
pilgrims"  as  his  guests,  sailed  on  Deceanber 
3d  for  the  port  of  Christiania,  Norway,  in- 
tending thence  to  proceed  to  The  Hague  and 
there  set  up  "an  unofficial  court  for  pesce 
proposals,"  composed  of  delegates  from  neu- 
tral nations.  "Out  of  the  trenches  by  Christ- 
mas" \\as  the  hopeful  slogan  of  Mr.  Ford's 
peace  party.  Mr.  Ford's  quixotic  hopes  were 
Masted  when  the  United  States  Government, 
mindftil  of  its  obligations  of  neutrality,  noti- 
fietl  ill  several  Eurrtpean  r.ations  that  the 
Ford  Expedition  did  not  have  the  sanction  of 
this  nation.  The  peace  party  remained 
abroad  for  several  weeks, an  object  of  ridicule 
in  the  eyes  of  two  continents,  and  thai  re- 
turned home,  sadder  but  wiser  mortals. 
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Important  Events  on  Land  and  Sea 
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Chureb  propartir  In 


American  ahip,  Astcc,  sunk :  1 1  drowned  

War  Consraaa  convene*  . —    _  

Pica.  Wliaaa  aaka  Cewjtraaa  to  declare  war...... 

tJ.  S.  Senate  paaaea  war  raaolation.  St  to  S.._., 

Grrmnn  war  plot*  bared  in  Congreaa  

American  Parlftsts  oppoee  war  reaolution  ~ 

I'i't  (Itrman  Khii*  Mi/oil  in  I  .  |x>rtii.  


HoiiM-  of  ConiTcss  votes  for  Wiir.  373  to  60  

V.  S.  Navy  ia  mobili«tl   „.._.„„,.. 

Cciogmia  dcclnn-K  war  on  Germany 
War  (onea  established  on  Atlantia  Caaat^..- 
aad  PanaBa  dadava 


Apr.    1   Lenine.  the  German  agent,  arrive*  in  Ruaaia 
I 

8  Buaalaaa  vola . 
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IN  WhetoMU  arrests  of  Oernwn  apies  in  U.  8.  A.    ,  ,  ,  T 

Ml  AmMia  toaaks  rsUlkms  with  UnitMl  Sutsa   8 

ns  FkcBch  and  Bngttob  attack  bmt  HindMbmv  UiMu...~  9 

H5  Canadian  trooiw  storm  Viinr  Rldice   9 

>«1  BclKisn  Relief  Ship,  sunk     It 

308  CuniKliaiis  -/ikv  Arleux  and  Krssnajr    II 

348  Bru7.il  brt-aks  with  (icrmany    11 

3W  Canndianii  tnki-  Giv«nchy  and  ffBlBtHl    II 

149  Bolivia  breaks  with  Germany           .,.   14 

m  Houss  authorises  97.000,000.000  bond  laws-.  ■  ..f  14 

nt  AnaricR  pUnu  1.000,009  War  Oardna   If 

m  SsBats  arthorliss  97.000.000.000  bond  isaas   IT 

197  Council  of  National  Dcfenee  formed  in  U.  S.  A   10 

911  French  capture  Vailijr    ~.   ~..  10 

911  Fkneb  captw*  Vt^  da  Oanda         — ~>   i« 

21  Turkey  breaks  with  Unltc-d  Sutes  — 

348  Guatemala  declares  war  on  Germawy  — —  91 

Its  U.  S.  XMvedo  Fleet  sent  to  EBgland...,.   97 

919  Envogpi  ffon  AUiad  aaUana  watooned  la  U.  &  A.^...  99 


May  1 

298  Espionaire  Bill  passed  by  the  Hoiuo   4 

309  British  pierce  (Jerman  line    „„  4 

309  French  take  Craonnc    4 

362  Transport  Traniylvsnia  sunk:  413  lost  .  .n.   4 

SM  U.  S.  Toriiedo  Squadron  reaches  Rnglaild  ,  ...n.—  4 

999  Fraach  oeamr  Cbenain-dss-DanMS  9 

999  BUI  liieww>Bir  personnel  of  Navy  peieefl   ,    • 

941  tUOtn  dciw  oa  tba  laonio  begliw   19 

999  XmiMia**  »n  paiMa  Sanata   U 

J9(i  Embari-'o  Bill  in  effect    14 

293  Firnl  U.  P.  I.il>i  rly  Ixwiti  nverxuhKcribed  >   19 

312  (ien.  Fetnin  bH>cnmes  French  f^«"m»ti  || 

313  Selective  Service  Bill  iMtsses  Congreea  ,  n  i    14 

3t9  British  rapture  Bullirourt.  Fraaea  IC 


fanaka  with  Gemaay   —    17  Miliukav  taricaa  from  Roaaiaa  CaMiiat  ■  9n 

919  Pim  Wliaa  dmm  «alaatto«  fcrvlea  Aet   19  Btewuhy  baooaaaa  MlaiMar  for  War   9M 

9U  Gaa.  Mm  J.  PaiaUiic  aant  to  nraaaa   19 

919  Sooaeeah'a  offer  at  mhmtaer  army  daaHned   19 

814  Anti-Draft  riotn  in  UnilH  States   _  „  19 

348  NicarBirua  broHkn  with  Germany    „„_...„_^.m....  19 

217  Herln-rl  H.kivci-  i->»iM-n  F'lOil  AdminiHl rator-«»__™-»~  19 

141  Japanese  warshiiw  arrive  at   19 

941  Italians  advance  on  the  Carso.....  _  -   99 

919  AaMriean  Voliiataara  antar  Fraoeh  Away.   99 

flf  ParahiiMt  admuMad  to  taak  of  Ganaral   99 

9a  Air  laid  «a  EaaSUk  aoaak  MMa  79.  — .   99 


313  Pacifists  and  slacker*  nrpose  iielectlnn  draft.   Jaae    t  Am.  F.nsiaoan  Btudy  Rossin's  trnng|>nrlatlon  probtems....  191 

348    Gre».'ce  breakw  with  Auniriii  and  Turkey  ....™^.^  2  " Itcpublic"  set  op  at  Kronstadt.  Russia     291 

314  R4'w'istraliijn  ilny  I't   ilr:ir   ii:   f.  S.  A.. i 

315  (;en.  I'ershinK  wel<Him<'<l  in  Knicland         ---    — ,,      „  ,■  4  IHvth  i>rnnlly  nbolished  In  Russian  ^""r  Itt 


362    British  bombard  Ostend  and  Zaabranak_^_~-«.-_  5 

914  Brittoh  take  HaMinaa  SUdiie   7  Allies  aak  Kins  CoaaUatbia  to  abdlaato   Ul 

999  Mah  trava  aaptora  Wytaehaata  Btdae   7 

199  Cbaivaii  paaasa  tha  Anterao  Afll   9 

949  Sante  TVantnuo  breaks  with  Cannany   11  Wtag  CVHUfaBUwa  0t  Oiaaai  abdlaalaa    9lt 

332  Cermanii  br.Tnbnrd  Rhelm*     19  Priaat  AlcnUldar  PtOClalaMd  XtaV  <f  flTtff^             I    I  921 

316  Gen.  l'er«liini{  iirrivin.  In  T'nris   M 

317  American  Exi>e<litinnnry  Fnrc<-  vails  for  FVaaasL^.....          14  Aawrlaaa  OanMitwIuit  arrhaa  at  PaUwui'ad  991 

349   100  killed  in  air  raid  on  London  —  — ^  14 

949  Raltl  btaaka  wUh  Oenaaay   17  Gen.  Alexeteff  rwivna  eonaaaad  of  Araiy   9M 

99  Greek  Assembly  eocivened  911 

99  Priaao  Lvov  raaisoa  as  Raaaiaa  PraBder».»_-   911 

99  Kerensky  becomes  Premier  of  Runis   29! 

919   American  troops  landed  In  Franre     94  Death  penalty  restored  in  Russian  ArTny„.-    21! 

29  Gen.  Bruslloff  aoauaaada  Raaaiaa  Araay—  .  191 

333  Germans  pierce  French  line  »t  Verdan»._.«»— 39 


Jaly    1    Russians  capture  llalies 


342  Canadian  Parliament  votes  for  Conscription  9 

361  Air  raid  over  Ixindun  kills  37  people    7 

2M  Hannfaatnra  of  whiskey  prohibited  in  U.  S.   T 

914  MoUllsatloR  of  Natfamal  Goard  ordered  „    9 

?99  American  Rmbaruii  Act  iwsseii  Conirresa   9 

294  Essential  eommodiliea  under  Federal  Control   9  Arabs  untie  with  British  foreca  966 
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m   Truiinfr-Wtth-Encmy-Art  paased  by  HmM  w.^—   II 

127    Gt-rmans  bomhunl  Nii>i)|«>rt  nnii  Ypre*  .^..^.^   11 

MS    E(]ual  SufTraKc  k'>v<  n  i<i  I'iumIb    14 

Mt  CtenwUor  Bathinanii-HolwcKg  rnlim*  14 

III  Ghup«m  votM  fMa,OM.MM  tor  Aircraft   14 

1« 
IT 

18 

lit   Ccmiaiu  attack  CmonM  Platmu.  Franc*  ..._«.__.„  It 

lU  Vint  Draft  drawiac  far  V.  &  Anqr   20 

21 
21 

m  fill  Mill  dalMtcd  an  CraoaiM  PlalMO  ......^ —  U 

tM  V,  &  Shfiipliiit  BoMd  otsMiiMd.   IS 

lit  AflMrieu  traotw  enter  trainins  area.  FVaaee  ^  U 

M*   U.  S.  War  Industrirs  Bcmnl  ortninitnl     IS 

HI    Kirnt  SuJdi«r  accepted  under  Draft  pinn    30 

Ml   Crew  ot  Britiah  Ship  drowned  on  L'-ba«t   St 

m  Vtnrtfc  BMUa  of  y vm»  «*«u   SI 

m  Senat*  putm  Prohibition  Aa«adaMMt    ^  Aaz.  1 

M  Tba  Pov*  iiiunnM  Paaw  Piaa  —  I 

W                driva  Owmans  back  to  tmm,  Blicini  4 

U4   900,000  National  Guards  piitpr  Federal  Scrvle*  4 

Ml    Liberia  declare*  war  on  Germany                     •■•m.-.-r  ' 

m    Prwident  n^n»  f>»d  Control  Bill     10 

n%    Hoover  appointed  Kimd  Coaimiuioner  ..._^u.___  10 

m   Coal  pricaa  fixed  fay  U.  S.  Covcrnmpnt        ■  19 

Stt  Air  tsU  m  JEasUak  Coaat  kUia  IX   IS 

MS  Awufa  torafta  raiatiwa  with  U.  &  A.   14 

SIS  CnwHana  Clow  In  oa  Leas  _  14 

S3  ft    Cdii.-iiiirii--   ,ii,n;;ii!.'itc  ;i  (1i  rman  iliviniui:   14 

S41    ItJiliitiis  i.-ku  M^  nte  Ssn  Gabrielle    19 

IIJ    Krti.i  h  (irfi  lisivc  in  W-rdun  wclor  bcKins             ,■„..,  19 

iii    Frtnrh  «m  Dead  Man  *  Hill.  Verdun  MCUtr    91 

tti    French  capture  Hill  30i,  Vcnhin  loetor   ... —  Z3 

m  Fkaaeh  taka  Baaaaont  in  Vacdn  aiMar   S» 

as  Pna.  Wilm  »Ibov  Mha>«a  «a  aqwrta   M 

SM  PMb  Wkm  ndaals  PWiTa  poaw  v»m  ^   ST 

S.-'pl.  3 

M2    Air  raid  on  Km-'lmh  roum,  kill*  lOS   -   4 

3lt    American  Army  Koes  into  CaiUonmrn:*    5 

M3  Anatriaiu  racattura  Monta  iion  Uabrielie    S 

10 
11 

Ml  Italians  rceavtnra  Uont*  San  OaMella   14 

Ml  Pyencfa  traaaport  rank:  2S0  livee  lost  —   IB 

SU   British  sotasb  German  liti'   umr  Yprae     20 

M*    Costa  Rica  breaks  with  (iermany  _    21 

)1»    i*'h  lYankt-t  )  I)ivi»ii)n  arrives  In  France    21 

Ut   Germany  accepts  Po|)«  Benedict's  paac*  pro|MMal  _  91 

Ui    Battle  of  Verdun  ended  in  French  vMaty  M 

ttl  PlNBflh  driva  Ganaaa  fnni  VocdoB  lOitDr  ..___  SI 

IS 
9t 
St 

SM  fM  ffte  ftud  b  Uailid  Stata    SS 

U2    British  Cruiser  Drake  torpedoed     Oct.  2 

293   War  Revenue  Bill  paaaes  Congreas  ..„„_.„.......^„.»  I 

W  Brittali  forea  Geraaana  back,  east  <it  Ypna  4 

M  Para  and  Vnwaay  bnak  witk  GaraMUiy   • 

IM  BrRtah  captvra  Poaleaptlla,  Balshim   t 

U4   British  offensive  opens  in  Flanders  _   IS 

143    New  Ministry  choM-n  in  France     II 

H7     U    S.  Wiir  Tniilc    H«jiiril  is  ort-nni"  !      .„_,._.._.«,,...,  14 

IJJ    British  (lofcat   Germans  at   lliMi  u<lo    15 

Ml    V.  S.  taki-s  over  S.OOO.OOO  tons  or  shij.t.ini?  ._.,„_™.  I'l 

m   U.  8.  Transport  AnUllaa  aunk :  67  lives  ioet   17 

m  firat  V,  M.  OlaWoa  (Bacaiara)  aniara  battia  Kaa  ...  St 

ns  fVaBtfc  attaak  Craaaiia  Plataaa.  .   SI 

IM  Virat  AaMriean  ArtllleiT  ahot  first  in  Flranca  ...........  SI 

131    French  capture  Fort  Malmaison    23 

143   Italian  Una  smashed  at  Caporctla   14 
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Chaoaaa  in  BMia»  BaratatloBair  fiaWnat  SSS 

Ruaidaa  affaaaiva  itoiipsd  by  Ikwda   SSS 

HullRir  in  nuaaian  fleet      IIS 

K<il»lievii((    iii)1.->    ill    I'l  ;  rt^^•rIl<l  223 

H^Ilbhc•si^t  Soliliers  df»tit  tn  maFi<«  fr<nn  Army   323 

KcronNtvy  rb>MMi  PrmiK  i   <il    liu.niiia  Ill 

Siani  lic'claiex  war  on  Germany    i.i  ..i...  i.jn  MS 

Russian  Army  in  diftorderiy  retreat  ._....«-..„___..__  MS 

Riisaian  Worlunan's  Council  dMunmasa  Anny...        -..  IH 

BMriaa  ii«aMB  fona  "Battaiian  of  Daath"    S» 


Can.  Konltoa  anmmanda  Bniaiaa  Anwy  .i  i  SM 


CMnn  daelana  war  «■  GanMair   MS  . 


Mattonai  CnawU  heM  In  BiMia   SM 

GerawM  aaia*  mrt  af  Bica.  Baarta   SM 

Gen.  KornilofT  brrnkx  with  Ki'rvnKky  SM 

Oen.  Kornifoff  sarrsndars  to  Xcianalqr    SM 

BalilwvM  reaetloa  In  RoasU   „   SM 

Rnasian  Kepublle  proclainied  by  Kerenahjr   991 

Ruaaian  Grand  Dukes  arrested   934 


RoiBlaa  War  MlnMer  eonvictad  of  treaaoa.....— .._..~._  M4 

Temporary  Council  of  Ruwian  Republic  maata.  — .   III 

BrlUsh  taka  Ramadie,  Mesopotamia.   —    9(1 


German«  Boire  inland*  in  Gulf  of  Ulna.  _„■.  ....^  SM 

Naval  Uttia  in  Gulf  of  Rim  h  Stt 

Britiah  dafaat  TNirka  la  Maaaiiatanla  Mt 
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344  Italians  nacaite  atliiri—  Platwv 

348  Braxil  d«elarM  war  on  Gemany 

Its  Socond  Liberty  Lnan  largelr  oversnbaerited  . 

141  ItnUana  leaa  100.000  i^iaooMm  »t  Goritik 

M4  Ilatfanw  flee  fram  Cnm  Ptatesu  .  

197  U.  S.  Food  Con<mii>tionor  warns  profiteers  „, 

SIS  42d  (Rainbow)  Divinion  arrivM  !n  Kranrc  „. 

345  Itnllnns  trircat  to  the  Tuv-'liamenlo  River  

SIS  448  Cantonmenta  bmilt  in  Amerie* 

StS  SO  alrplaaea  raM  Emriand 

SU  Gennana  evaenate  Ohwnl«  .dee-Damea  

S4(  First  American  trootw  killed  In  France   - 

345  Italians  ntrtat  from  TaKliamcnto  Rivtr   

295  Atwiln.  Ainirirnn  Ms.sfl.  sunk  wi!h  21  men 

339  t'luiadiuns  rtiiiturfj  )'!iK:-rh(jii(laelo.  DelidlUn  » 

S3S  Flanders  olTensive  stopped  by  rains 

S4S  Gen.  DUa  made  commander  of  lUUan  amiaa 

S95  U.  8.  transport  nnland  Torpedoed  ~  ~  

S4S  Italians  erase  the  Plave  River   ^  _  

MS  Supreme  War  Cottncil  formed  in  Paris   

297  SO  per  rent  Rubstitute  flour  uxed  in  Ameririt  . 

297  Fuel  AdniiniiitrHtor  dccrwa  "Liichtlesit  Nitrbts" 

S4S  Anatriaiis  cniaa  Piav«b  bat  an  driven  back 

147  AoNricn  troopa  ovtwv  n  GenBU  pntnt 

MS  Cktmmemm  hmmm  VtmA  PMmier  

MS  ttallana  hold  AostrlaBa  at  IHave  lUver  ...^ 

293  U.  S.  cirstn.yor,  ("(  .lunrpy.  punk  in  collision^. 

350  Brili.-<h  TaiiVs  miuihii  Hindenljt  rkr  lino  

151  Amnu:i:i   Kniiincors  Bid  Hritinh  !i(  Cj.mbMl 

2SS  Germany  declares  a  new  barred  aone 

114  $1,111,000^000  Mkad  for 

in  BMtiih  Aiav 
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39    British  romiuist  of  Palestiin-  In  rini 
31    Dritish  crust  desert  and  take  Uccrsheba.„ 

Nov.  I 
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SS3  American  Engineers  save  British  Um  . 
114  BrltlA  advuM  ca  Gbmbral  It  ebaelMd 
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22 
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28 
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Bolakerlit  Bovohrtloa 


Kfii'i\sky'»  Govomini'iil  overthrown 
British  capture  Gaza,  Palestine^ 
Bolshevists  seize  control  in  Pctroirrad  . 
Bolalieviata  dissolve  Bmatan  Aasembly 
Keiwskir  eeeapee  from  Petronridi  i 

Woman's  Uat1i<li»n   defends  palace...^  

British  pursue  Turks  to  Jcruitalem   

K»-.-nsky'«  Army  BUircnd«?r»  ti>  lioL-lu-viki 
Bolshevist  Cabinet  formed  in  Ku?!.ia 
Leuine  and  Trotaky  saiaa  povrer  in  Rusoia.- 
Ukmlain  deeinm  its 
BoialMfViki 


British  capture  Jaffa,  seaport  of  Jemsalen  

Fiiilritiil.  I.iituinnin.  anil  SiliTin  srvk  Indi-pcndenco... 
Ui.ltihevibt  "Council  of  Couiniis&aries"  named  


flshUns 


Russian  Army  ordered  to 
Bolshevist  leaders  seek 
Bolshcviats  Invito  Allied  Fowcn  to 
BoMhevista  aeenre  control  In  etsetlon  

Bolshevist  peace  parleys  open  in  Germany.. 

All  class  titles  abolished  in  Rtissia  _  

Tnrldah  train  blown  up 
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29."i  Amprirnn  doFtroyrr.  Jacob  Jones,  sunk 

318  41i't   TliviclMii  iurivi's  in   Kiunro   „..„ 

S4S  U,  J^-  d<  rl:ii''>'<   wur  on   Aus' i  in   .   ^ 

S48  Kcuador  breaks  with  Germany   _ 


184 
188 


decLarso  war  on  Austria 
vao  lianid  lli«  nt  BnJIioourt 
Anatrian  battlcriitp  Mmk  off  TVIeato  . 


SSS  Amerlca'a  aento  eonl  erfaria 
M«  Itnlteaa  ehaak  Avotrian  mid  on  AaUfte 


lit  200.000  AnMrieui  aoldiera  In  Vrunet  .._„~.. 
288  Coal  famine  doe  to  Railroad  eonicestloo  — 
SSS  XT.  S.  takes  ever  Railroad  systems   

>.'nn-cssi'nt inl  indu^-trir-ft  rloNfd  in  S.  A. 
3S2    Transport  Aragon  sunk;  Sv'J  lost  
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Bolthevist*German  eonfercaeew  Breat>Iitovdt    221 

Secret  traatlea  publUbed  fcgr  BoisbeviU   821 

Gamany  and  Rorfa  aiaiMad  boadlltiea   SIS 

Bolshevists  lay  down  terms  to  Germany   SB 

Britixh  Army  ttifces  Hohron    .                          ,   US 

British  Army  envelops  Jemaalem   -   891 

Turks  evacuate  Jorosalem  — —   SSS 

Gen.  Allanhgr  antacs  JemaalsB   S3t 

nolahevlRt-Oerman  armistice  sijmfd   3*5 

All  rlnirrh  i>n>ii<T' y  in   Ru^f'i.n  o in (!»<•« led    iZi 

ItiH-hiri   Sh  tii/   Trc.iries  cxi«>!ied     229 

IViicc  Cunfvrencv  oi>vn»  iit   Hi-t.-i-Utovsk        ■..  ,  i— .  SSI 

Turks  attempt  to  ro>take  Jerusalem  ,   SCt 

GeroHUiy  offers  peace  terma  to  Ruoaia  ^^.^^^.^  22! 

Peace  Con/ereaoe  adjourns  to  January  8,  19IIL   222 
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FOURTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR-1917 


AMERICA  ENTERS  HUMANITY'S  WAR 


10,000,000  Toinif  Amerleami  EnroDed  for  Freedom's  Army 
Congress  Votes  Stupendous  Sum  of  $21,000,000,000  for  War  Expenses 
Two  Huge  liberty  Loans  Greatly  OFennbscribed  by  Patriotic  Americanr 
TremendouB  Undertakings  In  Sidpyards,  Arsenals,  Cantonments  and  Industries 
200^000  American  Troops  Rushed  to  France^  with  MiUioiia  More  in  Training 


Germany  Outrages  Humanity  by  Sulking  All  Ships  Without  Warning 
By  Foulest  Means,  Germany  Seeks  to  Gain  a  Victory  Before  Americans  Arrive 
Sodallsta'  Revolution  Overtonis  Russian  Empire— Czar  Abdicates  Throne 
Italy  Suffers  Disastrous  Defeat  at  Caporetta,  Due  to  Socialists'  Treacheiy 
German  Annies  in  France  Retreat  25  IDIes  to  the  Hindenberg  line 
British  Armies  liberate  the  Holy  Land  and  Occupy  JerusakBi 
King  Constantine  of  Greece  Abdicates  in  Favor  of  His  Son 
Germany  Conspires  to  Embroil  America  in  War  with  Mexico  and  Japan 
Peace  Proposals  by  Germany  and  by  Pope  Benedict  XV  Are  Rejected 


iHE  doom  of  Kaiserism  was  decreed  in  1917  when  the  United  States  Goy- 


emment,  its  patience  at  last  exhausted,  summoned  the  manhood  of  the 


nation  to  the  colors,  pledging  all  our  resources  of  men  and  wealth  in  de- 
fense of  ordered  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

Dire  catastrophe  had  befallen  Europe  just  prior  to  America's  entry  in  the 
War.  The  mighty  Empure  of  Russia  had  collapsed,  m  consequence  of  a  wide- 
spread Socialist  Revolution;  but  the  wine  of  freedom  had  stupefied  the  suddenly 
liberated  peasants  and  artisans,  and  they  had  proved  easy  dupes  for  the  pro- 
German  Bolshevists  among  them,  who  quickly  usurped  the  reins  of  government 
and  inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror.  The  elimination  of  Russia  as  a  factor  in  the 
War  enabled  Germany  to  transfer  to  the  Western  front  a  million  or  more  vete- 
ran soldiers  whom  she  used  effectively  on  the  Italic,  French  and  Belgian 
battle-fronts. 
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With  the  aid  of  her  Bolshevist  emissaries^  and  emplojring  all  the  arts  of 
duplicity,  Germany  succeeded  in  corrupting  a  section  of  the  hitherto  invincible 

Italian  Army.   Disaster  to  Italian  arms  resulted. 

With  Russia,  Roumania  and  Serbia  destroyed  in  the  East,  and  Italy  waver- 
ing in  the  West,  the  dream  of  world  dominion  once  again  obsessed  the  mind  of 
t^he  Kaiser.  His  military  and  naval  chiefs,  however,  did  not  share  his  delusions. 
They  had  foreseen  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Germany  as  far  back  as  1914,  when  the 
Legions  of  France  had  humbled  their  pride  in  the  Battle  of  the  Mame.  They 
had  viewed  with  apprehension  the  steady  growth  of  the  English  Army  on  the 
Western  front.  They  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  humiliation  of  being 
driven  back  to  the  new  Hindenberg  line  a  few  months  before. 

Most  of  all,  the  German  war  chiefs  feared  the  virile  young  Republic  in  the 
West,  America,  which  was  destined  to  espouse  the  common  cause  of  humanity. 

Once  the  militant  forces  of  America  were  assembled  on  European  soil,  the  death- 
knell  would  be  sounded  to  Germany's  hopes  of  world  dominion.  The  slim  chance 
remained  of  striking  a  quick  vital  blow  at  both  France  and  England  before 
America  could  enter  the  War. 

With  1»000,000  soldiers  fresh  from  the  Eastern  battle  front  available  for 
immediate  use,  Germany  might  crumple  up  and  destroy  the  French  resistance 

beyond  repair.  With  her  augmented  fleet  of  submarines,  she  might  also  destroy 
the  commerce  of  the  sea  and  starve  England  into  submission. 

A  moral  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  the  destruction  of  England's  com- 
merce— Germany's  solemn  promise  to  America  that  she  would  sink  no  more  mer- 
chant vessels  without  warning.  A  violation  of  that  promise  might  provoke 
America  to  wrath,  even  into  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  German  High  Command,  however,  conjectured  that  perhaps  the  seas 
might  be  swept  clear  of  ships  before  America  could  organize  an  effective  army 
and  transport  it  to  France.  They  deemed  the  risk  worth  taking,  in  view  of  the 
advantages  that  might  accrue  to  them,  since  a  German  victory  might  mean  the 
acquisition  by  Germany  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  restoration  of  Germany's 
African  colonies,  control  of  the  Balkans,  ownership  of  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Persia  and  Ihially  India. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  this  submarine  warfare,  Germany  would  be  untram- 
meled  with  any  scruples,  would  ignore  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  would 
achieve  her  victory  at  any  cost.  Germany,  therefore,  in  defiance  of  the  majesty 
and  might  of  our  Republic,  ruthlessly  sank  the  unarmed  vessels  of  all  nations 
without  warning  and  in  so  doing  invited  her  own  destruction. 
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The  wrath  of  America,  so  slow  to  provocation,  was  at  len^  aroused.  War 

was  declared;  the  man  power,  the  wealth,  the  resources  of  America  were 
mobilized. 

Before  six  months  had  passed,  an  army  of  200,000  American  soldiers  was 
landed  on  French  soil,  and  millions  more  were  in  training  at  various  concentra- 
tion camps.  American  destroyers  were  hunting  down  tlie  German  submarines 
and  American  shipyards  were  producing  ships  faster  than  Germany  could  siiilv 
them. 

We  now  know  that  the  principal  prize  of  war  which  filled  the  vision  of  the 
German  rulers  was  the  vast  domain  of  Russia.  They  hoped  for  an  easy  victory 
over  the  Russian  Army,  followed  by  the  downfall  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty  and 

the  annexation  of  all  Russia  to  the  German  Empire.  Failing  to  conquer  Russia 
by  force  of  arms,  they  plotted  her  destruction  by  treachery.  With  the  aid  of 
German  Jewish  Socialists,  they  incited  the  Russian  radicals  and  the  Socialist 
faction  in  the  Russian  Army  to  seize  the  Czar's  person,  overthrow  the  Russian 
Parliament,  and  usurp  the  rems  of  government 

At  first  the  moderate  Socialists  were  in  control,  but  soon  the  radical  Bolshe- 

viki,  led  by  German  Jewish  emissaries,  many  of  them  out  of  America,  gained 
the  ascendancy.  Kerensky  was  deposed  from  the  leadership,  and  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  became  dictators  of  Christian  Russia. 

The  first  concern  of  the  Jewish  Bolsheviki  was  to  attempt  the  destruction 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Russia ;  their  next  was  to  arrange  a  fictitious  "peace" 
with  Germany,  in  which  the  interests  of  Russia  were  shamefully  betrayed.  Le- 
nine boasted  that  his  "revolution"  was  financed  by  German  bankers.  A  reign  of 
terror  ensued;  thousands  of  worthy  Russians  were  massacred;  property  was 
confiscated;  industry  paralyzed. 

Harsh  as  had  been  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  Czars,  it  was  mild  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  the  Bolshevist  regime.   The  deluded  peasantry  and  the  artisans 

of  Russia  were  either  starved  into  submission,  or  massacred  without  compassion 
if  they  rebelled.  Famine,  plagues,  anarchy  and  chaos  loomed  large  on  the  Rus- 
sian horizon  before  the  end  of  the  year  1917. 

The  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Jeru- 
salem by  an  English  Army  in  command  of  Gen.  Allenby  was  an  outstanding 
achievement  in  1917.  By  a  happy  coincidence,  the  entry  of  the  English  Army 
into  Jerusalem  was  made  just  before  Christmas  Day.  The  holy  sites  and  temples 
which  the  Turks  had  desecrated  for  673  years  were  thus  restored  to  Chria- 
tendom. 
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Germany'ls  diplomatic  efforts  to  effect  a  "peace  of  conquest"  in  1917  proved 
abortive.  Pope  Benedict  XV  also  advanced  a  plan  for  bringing  the  belligerentB 
together,  but  it  proved  unacceptable  to  the  Allies,  whose  chief  spokesman  was 

President  Wilson. 

To  offset  the  disaster  to  Italian  arms,  due  to  Socialistic  plottings,  the  Allies 
on  the  Western  front  drove  the  Gennans  out  of  the  trenches  they  had  occupied 
for  three  years,  compelling  a  retirement  to  the  new  Si^;fried  or  Hindenberg 
Ime.  The  events  of  the  War  in  1917  are  herewith  presented  in  theur  chrono- 
logical order  and  in  much  detail. 


Germany  Begins  Her  Unrestricted  Submarine  Warfare 

United  Statet  Adopt*  a  Folky  of  "Armed  Ncutnlity,"  GennMis  Sink  7.000  VcMeb 
 secTioN  s-iei7  


GERMANY,  with  feverish  speed,  had 
been  multiplying  her  fleets  of  sub- 
marines, with  the  secret  intention  of 
destroying  the  ships  of  all  nations  that  sailed 
the  seas.  Especially  the  Huns  hoped  to  iso- 
late England  from  her  sources  of  food  mp- 
ply  and  starve  her  into  submission. 

On  January  31st,  Count  von  Bemstorff, 
the  German  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  notified  this  Ckvvemment  that  on  the 
f ollowinir  day,  Fdxniaiy  Ist,  Gennany  would 
inaugurate  a  new  policy  of  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare. 

A  zone  had  been  drawn  around  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  also  along  the  coast  of  France,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  One 
channel,  leading  through  the  Dardanelles  to 
Constantinople,  had  been  excepted. 

All  enemy  ships  of  any  character  that  en- 
tered this  zone,  whether  merchant  marine, 
passenger,  or  battleships,  and  all  neutral  ves- 
sels suspected  of  carrying  contraband  goods, 
were  to  be  sunk  without  warning. 

There  was  to  be  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  ships  of  enemy  nations  and  those 
of  neutrals.  No  assurance  was  j^iven  that 
innocent  passengers  and  seamen  on  board 
these  vessels  would  be  rescued. 

Gennany  had  reverted  to  the  practice  of 
black  piracy,  putting  to  the  blush  the  classic 
operations  of  the  Algerian  and  Spanish  bue- 
caneers. 


United  States  Breaks  with 

PSBSniBNT  Wilson,  who  had  shown  the 

Huns  every  consideration  since  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  and  the  Sussex,  at  once  took 
the  suitable  action  which  resulted  in  Amer- 
ica's participation  in  the  War. 

In  a  message  to  Congress,  received  oa  Fd>- 
mary  26th,  the  President'  proposed  a  poliQr 
of  "armed  neutrality,"  asking  authority  of 
Congress  to  arm  Ameriean  ships  for  defense, 
while  expressing  the  hope  that  "it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  put  forces  anywhere  into 
action." 

Twelve  United  States  Senators,  by  their 
votes,  prevented  the  passage  of  an  act  of 

authorization  before  Congrress  was  prorogued 
on  March  4th.  The  President  thereupon 
called  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  meet 
on  April  2d.  At  this  session  of  Congress  it 
was  agreed  that  all  American  merchant  ves- 
sels should  be  armed  under  the  authority  of 
the  general  powers  vested  in  the  President. 

Before  Congress  met  in  April,  Germany 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  mankind,  and 
there  was  no  further  hesitancy  in  adopting  a 
declaration  of  war  on  April  6th. 

Great  Britain,  in  the  meantime,  in  order 
to  cope  with  the  new  subnuorine  peril,  had 
laid  new  mine  fields  in  the  Norlli  Sea,  and 
established  a  new  zone  of  danger  for  vcmwlD 
of  all  nations. 
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Free.  Wilson  Refuses  to  Interne  Submarinefl 

The  Allied  nations  now  appealed  to  all 
neutral  nations,  including  the  United  States, 
to  forbid  belligerent  submarine  vessels, 
"whatever  the  purpose  to  which  they  are 
put,"  from  making  use  of  neutral  ports,  road- 
steads and  waters,  and  in  the  event  of  such 
belli <reroiU  vessels  visiting  neutral  ports*  to 
interne  them. 

President  Wilson  replied  that  the  Allied 
Governments  "had  not  set  forth  any  circum- 
stances, nor  is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  at  present  aware  of  any  circum- 
stances, concerning  the  use  of  war  or  mer- 
chant submarines  which  would  render  the 
i-xistinff  rules  of  international  law  inappli- 
cable to  them,"  adding  that  "in  so  far  as  the 
treatment  of  either  war  or  merchant  sub- 
marines in  American  waters  is  concerned, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  reserves 
its  liboi-ty  of  action  in  all  respects  and  will 
treat  such  vos.sols  as,  in  its  opinion,  becomes 
the  action  of  a  power  which  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  the  first  steps  toward  establishing 
the  principles  of  neutrality."  Finally,  the 
President  held  that  it  was  tiie  duty  Ot  bel- 
ligerents to  protect  their  own  coasts  Arom 
enemy  submarines. 

183  Vcfsds  Sank  in  a  Mentli 

In  tiie  first  month  of  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare,  18'^  ships  were  sunk;  of 
these  110  were  British,  51  were  neutrals,  20 
were  Allied  ships,  and  two  were  American. 
From  February  25th,  to  July  22d,  Great 
Britain  lost  745  vessels,  with  a  combined 
tonnage  of  2,660,000.  Between  August  5, 
1917,  and  January  27,  1918,  Great  Britain 
lost  480  vessels,  representing  6,435,000  tons 
burden.    The  losses  of  neutrals  were  heavy. 

First  American  Vessels  Sunk 

On  January  1st,  the  Cunard  lin^  Ivemia 

was  torpedoed  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
while  conveying  troops.  Four  ofTicers  and 
146  men,  as  well  as  33  members  of  the  crew, 
were  lost. 

The  American  steamer  Housatonic  was 
sunk  on  February  3d,  near  the  Scilly  Islands, 
without  loss  of  life. 

The  WTiite  Star  liner  Afric  was  sunk  by 
a  submarine  on  February  13th. 


The  sailing  schooner  Lyman  M.  Law  was 
torpedoed  oil  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  February  12th,  without 
loss  of  life. 

The  steams  Vigilancia  went  down  with  a 
loss  of  15  men  on  !March  6th. 

The  steamer  City  of  Memphis  was  tor- 
pedoed on  March  18th. 

The  steamer  Illinois  was  sunk  March  18th 

The  steamer  Healdton,  bound  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Rotterdam,  was  sunk  without 
warning  on  the  North  Sea,  on  March  21st, 
with  a  loss  of  21  members  of  her  crew,  seven 
of  whom  were  Anioricans. 

The  American  armed  ship  Aztec  was  sunk 
in  the  submarine  sone  on  April  2d,  with  28 
of  her  crew. 

The  American  tt  anier  Missouriaa  wwt 
down  on  April  4th,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Seward  was  sunk  on  April  7th,  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  schooner  Percy  Birdsall  was  tor- 
pedoed on  April^4th,  the  crew  bdng  saved. 

The  schooner  Woodward  Abrahams  was 
sent  to  the  bottom  on  April  26th. 

The  oil  tj\nker  Vacuum  was  sunk  off  tlie 
north  coast  of  Ireland  on  April  28th,  17  of 
her  crew  dying  of  exposure  in  the  lifeboats. 

On  Hay  2d,  the  steamer  Rockingham  was 
sunk,  two  of  her  crew  being  lost. 

In  May,  six  other  American  armed  boats 
were  sunk — the  Hilonian,  Harpagus,  Dirigo 
Frances  M.,  Barbara,  and  Margaret  B 
Rouss. 

Between  June  12th  and  July  16th,  these 
eight  American  vessels  were  sunk:  The  Han 
sau,  Haverford,  Bay  State,  Moreni,  Petro- 

lite,  Massapequa,  Orleans,  and  Crace. 

On  September  7th  the  Atlantic  transport 
liner  Minnehaha  was  sunk  off  the  Irish  coast 

On  October  16tii  the  American  transport 
Antilles,  westbound  from  France,  was  sunk 
by  a  submarine  and  67  lives  were  lost. 

The  patrol  boat  Alcede,  formerly  a  steam 
yacht,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  on  Novem 
ber  5th. 

On  November  19th  the  United  States  de- 
stroyer Chancey  was  sunk  in  a  collision,  21 

lives  beinpT  lost. 

On  December  6th  the  United  States  de- 
stroyer .Jacob  Jones  was  sunk  by  a  U-boat 
and  60  lives  were  lost. 
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Gennan  Annies  Retreat  25  Miles  to  New  Hindenberg 

As  They  Withdnw»tfae  Vandalt  Wantonly  Destroy  2,000  Vilh^efl,  Towni  Mid  CiCiee 
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Allied  Forces,  2.500.000  Gerittai»  Forces.  2^00,000 

Gen.  Robert  Nivelle,  Commander-in-Chief  g«J-  ^MJ  SlliSj2y»,SS™rtt 

Britiah  Ami«i-G«i.  Sir  Dou^lu  Hal»,  Com-  Gtn.  ven  Ludwlorir.  Chief  af  Staff 

mander 

French  Armies — Gen.  d'Esperey,  Commantier 

GERMANY  was  compelled  to  relax  her  persion  of  the  Kaiser's  armies.   Hundreds  of 

grip  on  the  throat  of  France,  in  the  miles  of  railroad  extension  had  been  laid  to 

spring-  of  1917,  only  to  acquire  a  fresh  facilitate  the  movement  of  troops  and  sup- 

and  firmer  hold.  I^ieB  behind  the  line.    Immense  munition 

It  was  in  March,  just  on  the  eve  of  a  for-  depoU  had  been  erected.  Plank  roads  had 

midable  offensive  planned  by  the  French  and  been  laid  across  the  muddied  terrain.  The 

Britiah  forces,  when  the  German  armies  Wld-  assemblage  of  artillery  was  greater  than  had 

denly  evacuated  their  ghastly,  crumbling  been  attempted  hitherto  on  the  Western 

trench  positions  on  the  Ancre-Somme  front  front,  the  British  alone  having  4,000  field 

and  reti  oaU  d  eastward,  at  depths  varying  in  position  along  their  frontier, 

from  Ave  to  twenty-five  miles,  until  they  had  A  Ganrisin  of  Gibberinji:  Lunatics 

gained  the  Mcurity  of  the  neir  fortilled  zone,  Thbbb  daborate  preparations  were  dea- 

known  variously  as  the  Siegfried  or  Hinden-  tined  to  come  to  naught  The  Germans,  well 

berg  line,  which  curved  southeast  from  Arras  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Allied  offen- 

100  miles  to  Soissons.  lAvBt  and  realizing  that  their  own  line  could 

As  they  retreated,  the  vandals  wantonly  not  long  withstand  the  pounding  of  the  Allied 

destroyed  ever>lhing  in  their  path,  reducing  guns,  decided  to  forestall  the  Allied  attack 

to  ashes  2,000  villages,  towns,  and  cities  in  by  adroitly  retreating  to  the  Hindenberg 

Central  France,  and  leaving  in  their  wake  line,  where  they  eicpeeted  to  "regain  the 

no  roof,  or  tree,  or  shrub.  aggressive  initiative."   With  characteristic 

This  evacuation  restored  to  France  1,000  egotism,  they  described  their  retirement  as 

square  miles  of  territory,  once  rich  in  ver-  a  "Retreat  to  Victory."   It  was,  nevertheless, 

dure  and  teeming  with  life,  but  now  a  black-  a   compulsory   retreat  and   in   effect  an 

ened  desolate  waste,  with  only  the  myriad  acknowledgement  of  defeat  in  the  Sonmie 

pillars  of  smoke  to  indicate  ^ere  populous  Battle. 

and  prosperous  towns  once  had  stood.    Its  The  Germans  were  oompdled,  for  other 

immediate  military  effect  was  to  shorten  the  than  strategic  reasons,  to  vacate  the  position 
Western  battle  line  by  4h  niiles.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  Somme-Ancre  sectors  which  they  had 
300,000  cover  troops  were  thus  released  from  held  for  three  years.  Their  whole  battle 
the  old  sectors,  the  striking  force  of  both  front  was  become  a  chamel  house  too  hor<> 
armies  in  the  restricted  area  of  battle  was  rible  for  human  nerves  to  withstand.  Tlie 
by  so  much  improved  oeasdess  pounding  of  the  British  guns  had 
Ever  since  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  was  churned  up  the  ground  in  the  German  de- 
brought  to  its  indecisive  close  by  the  torren-  fense  7:one  from  five  to  sixty  feet  in  depth, 
tial  floods  of  November,  the  Allies  had  lieen  These  pits  were  now  filled  with  mud.  and  in 
planning  on  a  colossal  sciUe  for  the  resump-  the  bottomless  depths  of  these  mud  holes, 
tion  of  their  offensive  in  the  spring,  hundreds  of  German  soldiers  had  been  swal- 
Throughout  the  winter,  a  million  soldier-4irti-  lowed  alive.  Wherever  the  eye  could  reach 
sans  had  been  employed  in  laying  the  ground-  throughout  that  devastated  region,  no  apfig 
work  for  the  coming  assault,  which  it  was  of  grass,  no  sign  of  tree,  no  weed  even,  met 
confidently  believed  would  result  in  the  dis-  the  vision. 
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Toward  the  butte  of  Warlencourt,  one 
reached  "Hell's  own  acros,"  whore  the  water 
covering  the  slime  in  the  crater  beds  had  be- 
come reddened  with  blood.  Bodies  littered 
tiie  region  for  miles  around  in  all  imaginable 
eonditions  and  position;  arms  sticking  ftaU 
length  out  of  mud;  terrible  faces  grimacing 
at  the  trenches;  legs,  feet,  and  half  bodies 
protruding  eveo^where. 

Day  after  day,  the  dead  had  been  simply 
toflied  out  of  ^  Goman  trenches  into  the 
open  and  as  often  blown  iiack  again  in  frag- 
ments by  the  exi^oeion  of  the  British  shells. 

All  the  German  communication  trenches 
had  been  smashed  by  the  British  guns  as  fast 
as  dug.  Food  and  ammunition  supplies  had 
to  be  carried  at  night  in  the  op&i  across  tiie 
sh^-ewept,  pitted  fidd,  and  since  the  BtiU 
ish  shells  never  ceased  falling  in  the  battle 
area,  the  needed  supplies  rarely  reached  the 
German  trenches. 

What  with  the  fear  of  slow  starvation  or 
sudden  death  in  the  muddied  pits,  and  with 
the  gruesome  spectacle  of  tiie  dead  forever 
before  their  eyes,  the  German  soldiers  had 
all  but  lost  their  reason  when  the  time  came 
to  withdraw.  They  were  beoome  as  a  "gar- 
rison of  gibbering  lunatics."  Their  retire- 
ment was  rather  a  retreat  to  sanity  than  a 
"retreat  to  victory." 

German  Retirement  Begins 

Early  in  February,  the  Germans  had 
quietly  evacuated  one  important  sector  on 
the  Ancre  front,  all  unknown  to  the  British, 
whose  guns  for  a  week  or  more  continued  to 
boihlMad  the  empty  German  trenches. 
Hence,  the  subsequent  British  Infantry  ad- 
vance was  destined  to  converge  on  emptiness. 

Soon  the  whole  sector  was  in  motion  and  by 
February  21st  the  British  had  captured  the 
villages  of  Beancourt,  Beaumont,  Bailies- 
court,  Grand  Court,  and  the  outskirts  of 
Serre. 

On  February  24th,  under  cover  of  a  cur- 
tain of  mist,  the  Germans  began  a  partial 
retirement  in  the  sector  between  Gomme- 
ooort  and  Le  Transloy.  Pressing  dose  on 
flieir  heds,  the  Britidi  on  the  same  day 
swept  into  possession  of  Serre,  Miraumont, 
Pys,  and  Petit  Miraumont.  Two  days  later, 
the  British  regained  Warlencourt  and  Irles. 


All  that  remained  of  these  towns  were  huge 
heaps  of  pulverized  stone  and  brick. 

The  northern  pivot  of  the  German  retreat 
was  taken  on  February  28th,  when  the  Brit- 
ish entered  Gommeoourt 

British  Enter  Bapaume  and  Peronne 

Early  in  March,  the  general  retirement  of 
the  German  Armies  set  in  along  the  gi^t 
salient  from  Lille  and  Arras  to  Rheims. 
Troops  now  fought  in  the  open,  for  the  first 
time  in  two  years,  and  cavalry  was  used  on 
a  large  scale.  On  March  17th,  the  British 
and  French  troops  forced  a  German  retire- 
ment in  three  places  on  a  front  of  46  miles. 

After  stiif  fighting  with  the  German  rear- 
guard, the  British  entered  Bapaume  and  the 
French  occupied  both  Roye  and  Lassigny. 

By  March  18th,  the  Allied  Armies  had  ad- 
vanced ten  miles  and  "liberated"  the  hideous 
ruins  of  70  villages  and  towns.  Peronne, 
Chaulny,  and  Nesle  were  soon  occupied  by 
fbB  British,  while  the  Frendi  took  Noyon, 
the  largest  of  all  the  strategic  oenters  to 

German  Vandalism  in  France 

The  Germans  spared  nothing  in  the  path 
of  their  retreat.  Every  village  throughout 
the  countryside  was  destroyed  with  system- 
atic and  detailed  destruction.  In  Bapaume 
and  Peronne,  they  had  blown  up  or  burned 
all  the  houses  which  were  untouched  by  shell 
fire,  but  in  scores  of  villages  they  laid  waste 
the  cottages,  the  little  farms  and  the  or- 
chards of  the  poor  peasants. 

In  the  dties  they  blew  out  the  fronts  of 
houses,  and  with  picks  and  axes  smashed 
mirrors,  furniture,  and  picture  frames.  In 
the  country,  not  only  were  the  farmhouses 
destroyed,  but  fruit  trees  throughout  the 
whole  zone  were  either  cut  down  or  so  mu- 
tilated that  they  would  perish.  Agrieulturd 
implements  which  could  not  be  removed  were 
broken  up  with  sledge  hammers  or  burmd. 
Spokes  of  cart^eds  and  other  vehides  were 
sawed  off. 

Thousands  o£  French  civilians  succumbed 
to  exposure  and  dow  starvation,  the  greatest 
mortality  resulting  from  a  barbarous  ssnrtem 

of  "inspection"  which  the  Germans  em- 
jiloved.  Having-  first  concentrated  the 
French  civilians  in  great  camps,  the  Ger- 
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mans  then  ordered  the  peasants  to  present 
themselves  at  a  given  date  for  Anal  identifi- 
cation. Although  the  temperature  ranged 
from  zero  to  9  below  sero,  everyone-~the  side 
carried  on  stretchers,  the  exhausted  and  the 
infirm  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  their  less 
helpless  friends — ^was  forced  to  enter  an  open 
square  and  wait  there  in  the  freezing  cold 
winter  weather  for  six  hours,  until  some  su- 
perior German  officer  had  arrived  to  take 
charge.  At  Chaulny,  ^ere  6,000  women  and 
children  and  aged  men  underwent  such  an 
ordeal,  hundreds  died  from  pneumonia  or 
pleurisy.  The  same  was  true  of  other  con- 
coitration  centers. 

The  Looting  of  French  Cities 

In  some  towns,  weeks  before  the  German 
retreat  began,  the  population  was  massed  in 
cottages,  20  or  SO  persons  being  crowded  in 
a  single  room,  without  heat  and  almost  with- 
out food.  As  the  looting  proceeded,  thou- 
sands of  moving  vans  carried  off  to  Germany 
furniture  and  valuables  belonging  to  the 
thrifty  people  of  France.  Not  a  cow,  or 
horse,  or  pig,  or  chicken,  was  overlooked  by 
Ihese  thievish  vandals.  Every  living  animal 
had  been  killed,  eaten  or  carried  off  by  the 
Germans. 

The  impression  of  a  stricken  and  scourged 
land  was  deepened  by  the  endless  miles  of 
Hooded  country  in  the  Valleys  of  the  Oise 
and  Ailette,  where  the  waters  of  eanals  had 
been  used  to  flood  the  land  and  to  create 
great  desolate  areas,  waveless  and  dead. 

Women  and  Girls  Carried  Off  Captives 

From  Noyon,  every  woman  and  girl  be- 
tween the  ages  of  13  and  30  had  been  car 
ried  off  into  German  captivity  nine  days  be- 
fore the  retreat  began.    The  survivors, 

crowded  in  cellars,  had  many  hideous  tales 
to  tell.  None  of  the  French  civil  population 
had  been  given  moat  of  any  kind  to  eat  for  17 
months;  all  the  captives  had  been  restricted 
to  a  diet  of  blade  bread  and  rice.  In  oimsd- 
quenoe  of  this  harsh  dietary,  thousands  had 
died  nf  starvation,  the  mortality  among  chil- 
di  on  being  appalling.  Children  had  been  re- 
quired to  sleep  in  their  unwashed  clothes, 
without  mattresses,  pillows  or  coverings,  all 
throufi^i  that  bitter  cold  winter.   No  words 


can  describe  the  filthiness  of  these  children 
when  found  by  their  compatriots. 

The  vandalism  of  the  Prussians  exceeded 
that  of  their  ancestors,  the  Vandals,  Huns, 
Tartars,  and  Mongols.  Thousands  of  pretty 
and  prosperous  \'illages  had  been  destroyed 
foi-  the  barbai'ic  joy  of  destroying.  Even  the 
vandahc  destruction  witnessed  in  Belgium 
was  less  dreadful  than  that  in  France.  In 
the  fields,  as  in  the  towns»  tiiere  was  sjrs- 
tonatic  ruin.  Near  the  debris  of  each 
wrecked  farmhouse,  there  was  the  inevitable 
record  of  ruined  utensils,  choked  up  wells  and 
of  orchards  with  prostrate  fruit  trees. 

Sacrilegious  acts  were  of  firequent  oc- 
curence. Graves  in  numerous  cemeteries 
were  evacuated  of  their  dead  and  not  infre* 
quently  a  tomb  liad  been  violated,  a  cofTin 
opened,  then  emptied  o(  its  remains  and  iilied 
with  filth. 

German  "high  authorities,"  in  their  at- 
tempt to  forestall  neutral  criticism,  described 

these  acts  of  vandalism  as  "a  war  measure 

dictated  by  military  necessity  I"  This  from 
a  nation  which,  as  a  sigrnatory  at  the  Hague 
Convention,  had  given  a  "guaranty  against 
abuse  of  person  or  property!" 

Germans  Reach  the  Hindenberg  Line 

The  German  retreat  ended  on  April  5th. 
when  the  new  Hindenberg  line  was  reached. 
In  evacuating  the  Somme  Kasin,  the  (ler- 
mans  had  destroyed  2,000  towns,  cities  and 
villages.  In  order  to  hinder  the  Allied  pur- 
suit, they  had  uprooted  every  stretch  of  rail- 
road, demolished  every  stone  wall,  leveled 
every  building,  razed  ever>'  tree  in  their 
path.  A  thaw  had  set  in.  converting  the 
roads  into  rivers  of  mud  and  hampering  the 
Allied  operations.  It  was  especially  difficult 
to  bring  forward  the  Allied  field  guns,  but 
this  feat,  though  ddajred,  was  finally  accom- 
plished. 

The  so-called  Hindenberg  line,  to  which 
the  Germans  had  retreated,  was  a  fortified 
zone,  12  miles  deep,  consisting  of  parallel 
trench  lines,  covered  with  vast  meshes  of 
barbed  wire  and  lined  with  immense  concrete 
gun  positions  so  spaced  as  to  pomit  of 
deadlv  cross-fire  upon  attiicking  troops. 

Behind  the  main  line  there  were  support 
or  "switch"  lines,  in  which  entire  groups 
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of  armies  might  hide  while  enemy  armies 
were  attacking  the  front  line. 

The  pivots  of  tiiia  line  were  Vimy  Ridge, 
near  Arras,  in  the  N<»rl]i,  and  the  Craonne 

Plateau,  just  above  Soissons,  in  the  south- 
east. The  Douai  Phiin,  throug-h  which  it  ex- 
tends in  its  r20-mile  course,  is  cut  with  many 
c  anals  and  rivers,  which  in  themselves  con- 
stituted a  difficult  barrier  for  an  attacking 
army  to  overcome^  affording  espedal  protec- 
tion against  tanks.  Of  these  waterways,  the 


most  important  were  the  Canal  du  Nord  and 
the  Scheldt  In  addition,  the  Oise  River  was 
transformed  into  an  impassible  lake.  Be- 
sides the  water  obstacles,  there  were  tlie 

Havincourl  Woods  and  Bourlon  Woods,  over- 
looking Cambrai  and  the  St.  Gobain  Forest. 
Against  all  these  barriers  in  front  of  their 
series  of  concrete  trenches,  the  Germans  ex- 
pected the  Allied  attacks  would  spend  them- 
selves in  vain.  How  the  Allies  assaulted  the 
line  is  told  on  Page  802. 


  UNITED  STATES.  FEBRUARY -APRIU   

Germany  To  Sink  All  Ships  Without  Warning 

President  Wilson  At  Once  Severs  Diplomatic  Relations — Pacifists  Seek  to  Prevent  War 
Ambassador  Bemstorff  Given  His  Passports  —  Sinking  of  the  Laconia  the  Last  Straw 

I  SECTION  4-  1917  i  


IMPERIAL  Germany  signed  her  dealii 
warrant  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1917, 
when  she  announced  the  withdrawal  of 
her  solemn  pledge  to  the  Ignited  States  Gov- 
ernment to  refrain  from  sinking  any  more 
merchant  sliips  or  passenger  vessels  without 
warning,  coupled  with  her  declaration  of  in- 
tent to  resume,  on  February  1st,  hor  ruthless 
submarine  warfare  against  the  unarmed  ves- 
sels of  all  nations. 

German  presumption  even  went  so  far  as 
to  propose  that  only  one  American  passenger 
vessel  each  week  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  ttie  war  zone.  In  a  word,  Germany  in- 
tended to  eradude  all  American  shipping 
from  the  free  seas.  Only  by  Hun  concession 
would  any  maritime  intercourse  be  perjnaitted 
between  America  and  Europe. 

Even  this  brazen  decree,  which  flouted  the 
sovereignty  of  our  Republic,  was  not  held  to 
be  sufficient  cause  for  war.  It  was  only  when 
Germany  lent  reality  to  her  threat  by  sink- 
ing several  unarmed  American  vessels,  that 
public  opinion  in  America  crystallized  in  a 
declaration  of  war. 

America's  First  Warning  to  Germany 

Germany  had  been  duly  warned  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  that  she  would  be  held  to  "strict 
accountability"  for  her  criminal  acts  of  sub- 
marine piracy,  but  the  colossal  conceit  of  the 
German  rulen  had  led  them  to  believe  that 


America  either  dared  not  enter  the  War  or 
else,  in  the  event  of  her  participation  there- 
in, she  would  prove  a  negligible  factor. 

When  previously  held  to  account  for  the 
deliberate  sinking  of  defenceless  ships  entail- 
ing the  loss  of  American  lives,  Germany  had 
resorted  to  cunning  disclaimers  of  liability 
or  to  evasive  apologies.  But  after  the  Sussex 
had  been  torpedoed,  on  March  24th,  witii  the 
resultant  loss  of  precious  American  lives,  . 
President  Wilson  wrung  from  the  dastard 
Huns  a  pledge  that  in  future  such  vessels, 
both  within  and  without  the  area  indicated  as 
a  naval  war  zone,  would  not  be  sunk  with- 
out warning  or  without  the  proper  safe- 
guarding of  passengers  and  crews,  unless 
the  doomed  ships  should  attempt  to  escape 
or  offer  resistance. 

This  solemn  covenant  was  accepted 
in  good  faith  by  President  Wilson,  but  we 
now  know  that  the  Huns  had  no  intention 
of  keeping  their  pledges.  On  the  contrary, 
if  it  suited  their  sinister  purposes,  they 
would  have  violated  all  the  laws  of  God  and 
of  nations.  Moreover,  the  misguided  Ger- 
man agents  in  Arnica  had  assured  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  that  President  Wilson  could  not  hope 
for  re-election  and  that  his  successor  in  the 
Presidency  might  prove  more  amenable  to 

German  siignestions. 

The  American  pacifists,  too.  seemed  to  be 
gaining  ground  and  there  was  a  group  of 
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pro-German  servants  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
who  could  be  relied  upon  to  oppose  any  hasty 
declaration  of  war.  Above  all,  Gennany  ex- 
pected to  win  the  War  through  her  rutiiless 
submarine  policy  long  before  America  could 
train  an  effective  army  for  aervice  on  the 
Western  fi'ont. 

Germany,  therefore,  repudiated  her  sol- 
emn pledges,  and  needleflsly  affincmted  Anner^ 
ica,  by  limiting  the  sailings  of  America's  mer- 
chant marine  to  one  vessel  a  week  from  New 
York  to  Falmouth,  \vith  the  extra  concession 
of  an  occasional  American  vessel  sailing 
through  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  Athens. 

DiploBiatie  Relations  Roptared 

Ambbiga  was  so  aix)used  by  the  audacity 

of  the  German  decree  that  the  national  voice 
prew  distinctly  belligerent.  President  Wil- 
son deliberated  three  days  before  taking  of- 
ficial action.  Then,  on  February  3d,  he 
sent  a  ringing  note  to  Congress,  declaring 
that  no  other  alternative,  consistent  with  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  the  United  States,  re- 
mained but  to  hand  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor, Count  von  Bernstorff,  his  passptjrts  and 
recall  Ambassador  Gerard  from  Berlin.  Still 
there  remained  in  the  President's  mind  the 
same  misplaced  faitii  in  the  brutalised  Ger- 
-  man  people,  for  he  added : 

"I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  they 
will,  indeed,  pay  rejrard  to  the  ancient 
friendship  between  their  people  and  our  own, 
or  to  the  solemn  obligations  which  have  been 
ocehanged  between  them,  and  destroy  Amov 
ican  ships  and  take  the  lives  of  American 
citisens  in  the  willful  prosecution  of  the 
ruthless  naval  program  they  have  announced 
their  intention  to  adopt.  Only  actual  overt 
acts  on  their  part  can  make  me  believe  it 
even  now.  If  this  inveterate  confidence  on 
my  part  in  the  sobriety  and  prudent  fore- 
sight of  their  purpose  should  unhappily  prove 
imfoundod.  if  American  ships  and  American 
lives  should  in  fact  be  sacrificed  by  their 
naval  commanders  in  needless  contravention 
of  the  Just  and  reasonable  understanding  of 
international  law  and  the  obvious  dictates  of 
humanity,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  coming 
again  before  tlie  Congress  to  ask  thnt  au- 
thority be  given  me  to  use  any  means  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our 


seamen  and  our  people  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  peaceful  and  legitimate  errands  on 
the  high  seas.  I  can  do  nothing  less.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  neutral  goven- 

ments  will  take  the  same  course. 

"We  do  not  desire  any  hostile  conflict  with 
tile  Imperial  German  Government  We  are 
Uie  sincere  friends  of  the  German  people  and 
earnestly  desire  to  remain  at  peace  with  tiie 
government  which  speaks  for  them.  We 
shall  not  believe  it,  and  we  purpose  nothing 
more  than  the  reasonable  defense  of  the  un- 
doubted right  of  our  people.  W^e  wish  to 
serve  no  selfish  ends ;  we  seek  merely  to  stand 
true  alike  in  l^nght  and  in  actions  to  tiie 
immonorial  principles  of  our  people  whidi  I 
have  sought  to  express  in  my  address  to  the 
Senate  only  two  weeks  ago — seek  merely  to 
vindicate  our  right  to  liberty  and  justice  and 
an  unmolested  life.  Those  are  the  bases  of 
peace,  not  war.  God  grant  that  we  may  not 
be  challenged  to  defend  them  by  acta  of  will- 
ful injustice  on  the  part  of  tile  Government 
of  Germany." 

Ambassador  von  Bernstorff,  accordingly, 
was  given  his  passports  on  February  3,  1917, 
and  on  the  same  day  President  Wilson  an- 
noonoed  the  complete  severance  of  relations 
with  Germany. 

Sinking  of  Lucania  and  Other  Overt  Acts 

The  Huns,  while  continuing  to  sink  de- 
fenceless American  vessels,  still  moved  with 
a  degree  of  caution  after  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations.  True,  they  had  sunk 
the  American  frelfi^ter  Housatonic,  off  the 
Scilly  Isles,  on  February  3d,  but  first  they 
had  given  warning  of  their  intention,  per- 
mitting the  crew  to  take  to  life  boats  which 
they  towed  90  miles  toward  land.  It  w&s 
explained  that  the  Housatonic  was  waned 
because  she  had  left  the  home  port  before 
the  date  set  for  the  new  submarina  policy 
to  go  into  effect.  Thenceforward,  no  coo» 
cessions  were  to  l)c  made  to  other  boats. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  British  merchant- 
man Eavestone  was  sunk  witfaout  warning 
and  the  crew  were  shelled  as  they  took  to  tin 
boats.  An  American  seaman  on  the  Eave- 
stone was  killed  by  the  gunfire:  President 
Wilsf)n.  however,  did  not  regard  this  outrage 
as  a  sullicient  cause  for  war. 
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The  CSdifornia  Torpedoed 

America's  anger  flared  up  again  when  the 
Anchor  line  steamship  California,  with  230 
passengers  aboard,  was  sunk  without  wait- 
ing off  the  Irish  coast,  41  lives  being  lost 
Although  no  American  casualties  resulted, 
the  incident  left  a  bad  impression  on  the 
American  mind,  since  the  German  submar- 
ine crew  made  no  el  Fort  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  doomed  passengers. 

Thirty  American  cattl^en  were  on  board 
the  Japanese  Prince  when  it  was  sunk,  but 
all  were  saved.  Seven  American  seamen 
barely  saved  their  lives  when  the  sailing  ves- 
sel L>Tnan  M.  Law,  laden  with  lumber  from 
Maine  to  Italy,  was  sunk  without  warning 
off  the  coast  of  Sardinia. 

Sinking  of  Lucania  a  Cause  for  War 
TH£  series  of  overt  acts  against  American 
vessels  culminated  in  the  destructloii,  with- 
out warning,  of  the  Cunard  liner  Lucania, 
which  was  torpedoed  in  the  Irish  Sea  at  10.30 
p.  m.,  February  25,  1917.  Three  American 
passengers,  including  a  mother  and  her 
daughter,  were  drowned,  and  the  survivors 
were  adrift  all  nig^t  in  the  rou^^  sea  before 
being  rescued. 

Swiss  Minister  as  the  Tbol  of  Gcnnanj 
One  week  after  Count  von  Beznstorff  was 

handed  his  passports.  Dr.  Paul  Ritter,  the 
Swiss  Minister,  to  whom  the  protection  of 
German  interests  in  America  had  been  in- 
trusted, made  overtures  fur  the  resumption 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  Un* 
der  instructioDS  from  President  Wilson,  Sec- 
retary Lansing  notified  Dr.  Ritter  "that  the 
Government  of  the  Ihiited  States  would 
jfladly  discuss  with  the  Gorman  Government 
any  questions  it  might  propose  for  discus- 
sion were  it  to  withdraw  its  proclamation 
of  January  81st  In  which,  suddenly  and  ¥nth- 
out  previous  intimation  of  any  kind,  it  can- 
celed the  assurances  which  it  had  ffiven  this 
Government  on  May  4,  1916,  but  that  it  does 
not  feel  that  it  can  enter  into  any  discussion 
Willi  the  German  Government  concerning 
the  policy  of  submarine  warfare  against 
neutrals  which  it  is  now  pursuing  unless 
and  until  the  German  Government  renews  its 
assurances  of  May  4th  and  acts  upon  them," 
No  interchanges  took  place  on  the  subject. 


Aisirinm  Pariists  "ftikit  a  Hand 

Thb  German  Government  subsequently 
denied  that  these  overtures  by  Dr.  Ritter 

were  made  with  their  approval,  declaring 
that  no  recession  of  the  submarine  policy 
had  been  thought  of  or  proposed. 

Later  it  was  alleged  that  Dr.  Ritter  had 
acted  solely  upon  the  persuasion  of  a  coterie 
of  American  imcifists,  including  William 
Jennings  Cr>'an,  the  former  Secretary  of 
State,  who  had  hoped,  in  this  way,  to  avert 
the  threatened  hostilities.  Part  of  the 
pacifists'  program  was  to  Intereede  with 
Germany  in  the  hope  of  abating  Ihe  German 
sulmiarine  policy.  This  meddling  with 
Governmental  affairs  on  the  part  of  the 
pacifists  was  considered  both  illegal  and 
offensive,  but  they  were  neither  prosecuted 
nor  censured. 

Arming  American  Freight  Vessels 

On  the  day  following  the  sinking  of  the 
Lucania,  Feb.  26,  1917,  President  Wilson 
addressed  Congress,  in  joint  session,  Aaking 
authority  to  use  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  American  rights  on 
the  high  seas.  He  desired,  not  an  actual 
declaration  of  war,  but  to  establish  a  state 
of  "armed  neutrality."  He  in  fact  averred 
that  Germany  had  not  yet  committed  the 
overt  act  wiack  would  provoke  to  war.  Our 
commerce,  he  said,  has  suffered,  was  suffer* 
ing  rather  in  apprehension  than  in  fact, 
rather  because  so  many  of  our  ships  were 
timidly  keeping  to  their  home  ports  than 
because  American  ships  had  been  sunk. 
Nevertheless,  he  thought  it  would  be  foolish 
to  deny  that  tiie  situation  was  truant  with 
the  gravest  possibilities  and  dangers.  Hence, 
he  soujrht  from  Congress  "full  and  imme- 
diate assurance  of  the  authority  which  I 
may  need  at  any  moment  to  exerdse." 

While  the  President  was  addressing  Con- 
gress, news  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lucania 
the  day  before  was  received.  The  President 
at  once  decided  that  the  destruction  of  this 
passenger  vessel,  in  the  dead  of  night  and 
in  rough  seas,  without  warning  and  with 
the  consequent  loss  of  American  lives,  con- 
stituted a  clear  cut  \iolation  of  the  pledge 
given  to  this  country  by  Germany  after  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  Sussex. 
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  SECTION  8-1017  


PUBLIC  sentiment  in  America  being  by 
this  time  thoroughly  aroused,  the  na- 
tion looked  to  Congress  for  immediate 
action.  Before  the  Armed-Ship  Bill  was 
reported  in  Congress  on  Feb.  28th,  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  nation  was 
profoundly  stirred  by  the  publication  of  c\a- 
dence  pro\iiig  that  Germany  not  only  had 
made  overtures  to  Mexico  with  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  alliance  in  the  event  of  war 
with  the  United  States,  but  also  had  sought 
to  intrigue  Japan  in  the  plot. 

The  evidence  was  disclosed  in  the  form  of 
a  comnuinication.  addressed  by  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Zimmerman  to  the  German  Minister 
von  Ecfchardt  at  Mexico  City,  which  had 
been  intercepted  by  the  American  Secret 
Service. 

After  informing  von  Eckhardt  of  Ger- 
many's decision  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  Zimmerman 
explained  that  Germany  hoped,  neverthdess, 
to  persuade  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Fonain  neutraL  If  this  plan  should  mis- 
carry, Germany  proposed  that  Mexico  unite 
with  her  in  war  against  the  I'nited  States, 
promising  Mexico  financial  support,  and  sug- 
gesting that  Mexico  reconquer  and  hold  her 
lost  territory  in  New  Mexico,  Texas  and 
Arizona. 

In  the  event  tliat  the  United  States  should 
declare  war  against  Germany,  the  President 
of  Mexico,  on  his  own  initiative,  was  urged 
to  amununicate  with  Japan,  suggesting  ad- 
herence at  once  to  this  plan.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  asked  to  mediate  between  Ger- 
many and  Japan. 

The  note  closed  with  the  characteristic 
prediction  that  "the  employment  of  ruthless 
submarine  warfare  now  promises  to  compel 
England  to  make  peace  in  a  few  months." 

Armed-Ship  Bill  Blocked  in  the  Senate 

Germany's  treachery  needing  no  further 
proof,  and  the  Mexican  plot  being  equivalent 


to  a  declaration  of  war,  the  Armed-Ship  Bill 
repoi'ted  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
was  ]»Bssed  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress 
on  Mardi  1st,  by  a  vote  of  408  to  18,  going 
then  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  substituted 
for  the  Senate  Committee's  bill,  conferring 
larger  powers  on  the  President. 

The  House  had  expected  the  Senate  to 
pass  a  bill  of  its  own  as  a  substitute  and 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  House  leaders  to 
accept  the  Senate's  measure  upon  its  refer- 
ence to  them  for  passage. 

Senators  La  Follette  and  Straw  Show  Hands 

Unfortunately,  a  group  of  filibusters, 
opposed  to  America's  participation  in  the 
War,  succeeded  in  blocking  the  bill. 

On  March  1st,  when  the  Armed-Ship  Bill 
was  read  in  the  Senate,  Senator  La  Follette 
of  Wisconsin  objected  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration and,  under  the  rule  of  unanimous 
consent,  he  refused  to  permit  the  bill  to  pro- 
ceed except  on  the  condition  that  no  attempt 
wotdd  be  made  to  pass  it  before  the  next 
day. 

Senator  Stone  of  Missouri  joined  with 
La  Follette  in  opposing  the  bill.  He  pro- 
posed an  amendment  excluding  all  munition 
ships  from  the  privilege  of  armed  protec* 

tion. 

A  .small  group  of  Western  Senators  also 
opposed  the  bill,  balking  every  elfort  to 
limit  the  debate  or  set  a  time  for  the  vote. 

Congress  had  to  adjourn  not  later  than 
March  4, 1917,  and  these  illibusters,  by  par- 
liamentary tactics,  succeeded  in  preventing 
a  vote  being  taken  on  the  measure  before 
adjournment. 

Seventy-five  loyal  Senators,  however,  in- 
formally put  themselves  on  record  in  support 
of  the  measure,  signing  a  manifesto  favor- 
in<r  the  passage  of  the  bill.  They  further 
declared  that  the  Senate  favored  the  legisla- 
tion 75  to  12  and  would  pass  it  if  a  vote 
could  be  obtained,  but  this  was  impossible 
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at  the  moment  because  of  the  filibuster  meth- 
ods <if  the  Western  Senators,  who  had  the 
right  of  unlimited  debate  under  the  Senate 
rules. 

Tlw  "Wilful  Group'*  of  Senators 

The  Armed-Ship  Bill  went  down  to  defeat 
because  of  the  obstructions  oiFered  by  this 
group  of  willful  men : — Senators  La  Follette 
of  Wisconsin,  Norris  of  Nebraska,  Ciunmins 
of  lowB,  Stone  of  Missouri,  Gronna  of  North 
Dakota,  Kirby  of  Arkansas,  Vardaman  of 
Mississippi,  O'Gorman  of  New  York,  Works 
of  California,  Jones  of  Washinpfton.  Dapp  of 
Minnesota,  I^nc  of  Oregon— seven  Pwepubli- 
cans  and  five  Democrats. 

Ctotare  Rule  Agreed  Upon 
President  Wilson  denounced  the  action 

of  these  Senatora  in  passionate  lanjruage, 
urging  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  l)e  altered 
so  as  to  supply  the  means  of  Congressional 
action.  Pursuant  to  his  request,  when  the 
new  Senate  of  the  65th  Congress  met  in 
extraordinary  session  at  noon,  on  March  6th, 
both  parties  took  steps  to  frame  a  revision 
of  the  rules  for  the  prevention  of  fili- 
bustering. 

A  cloture  rule  was  agreed  Upon,  empower^ 
ing-the  Senate  to  bring  debate  on  any  meas^ 
ure  to  an  end  by  a  two-thirds  vote  and  lim- 
iting all  speeches  to  one  hour  each.  Before 
any  cloture  rule  might  be  put  in  force,  more- 
ovei-.  sixteen  Scnatoi-s  must  first  make  the 
request  in  the  form  of  a  signed  motion  pre- 
sented two  days  previously. 

This  rule  passed  tiie  Senate  on  March  8th. 
The  Senators  who  opposed  the  bill  were 
castigated  by  the  press  and  public  opinion 
throughout  America,  but  wore  highly  com- 
plimented by  the  Conn  an  press. 

Armed  Neutrality  Enforced 

President  WiI-SON  was  not  to  be  thwarted 
in  his  purpose  to  give  protection  to  Ameri- 


can merchant  vessels  and  their  crews. 
Under  authority  of  an  old  act,  passed  in 
1819,  permitting  ships  to  carry  arms  as  a 
defense  against  piratical  attacks,  he  an- 
nounced that  every  merchant  ship  so  de- 
siring would  be  provided  with  guns  and  the 
naval  gunners  to  operate  them.  All  the 
Allied  and  neutral  nations  were  thereupon 
notified  that  America  had  adopted  a  policy 
of  "armed  neutrality." 

Congress  Called  in  Extra  Session 

President  Wilson,  on  March  0th,  had 
fixed  on  April  16th  as  the  date  for  the  new 
Congress  to  convene  in  extra  session,  the 
previous  Congress  having  been  unable  to  pass 
certain  appropriations  imperatively  needed 
for  the  Army,  owing  to  the  Senate  filibuster. 
German  submarine  activities,  however,  com- 
pelled an  earlier  assembly  of  Congress. 

On  March  12th,  the  unarmed  steamer  Al- 
gonquin, with  a  crew  of  27,  of  whom  ten 
were  Americans,  was  shelled  and  sunk  with- 
out w  arning,  though  no  lives  were  lost.  On 
March  16th,  the  Vigilancia  was  sunk,  with 
15  of  her  crew,  including  fi\e  Americans. 
The  next  day,  the  City  of  Memphis,  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  in  ballast,  was  first 
shelled  and  then  torpedoed  off  the  Irish  coast 
Her  crew  of  57,  escaping  in  five  boats,  were 
picked  up  by  a  steamer.  On  March  18th, 
the  Illinois,  also  a  ballast,  was  torpedoed. 

It  was  now  apparent,  even  to  the  pacifists, 
that  the  policy  of  anned  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  did  not  suffice. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  on  March  20, 
1917,  it  was  decided  that  Congress  should 
be  called  at  an  earlier  day  than  the  time 
appointed  and  that  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany  should  then  be  made. 

On  the  next  day,  Presidoit  Wilson  issued 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  Congress  to  as- 
semble on  April  2d,  "to  receive  a  communi- 
cation concerning  grave  matters  of  national 
policy." 
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■   EASTERN  THEATER,  MAR.  19 -JULY  20   

Revolution  In  Russia  Compels  the  Abdication  of  Czar  Nicholas 

Kerensky  Becomes  Dictator — Czar  and  Family  Imprisoned  —  Church  Property 
Confiicated— Murder  of  Raiputfaiy  the  Mystic —Germaa  Peace  Proposal  Declined 

  SECTION  S-1S17   


THE  Ides  of  March,  1917 — an  ominous 
day  in  the  ancient  Roman  Kalends 
— saw  ushered  in  a  sequence  of  events 
tremendous  in  their  impart  snd  harbingers 
all  of  a  world's  rebirth. 

It  was  the  month  that  witnessed  the  over- 
throw of  the  autocratic  Paissian  Empire  by 
an  oppi-essed  people;  that  saw  the  end  of 
Turkish  rule  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Persia  and 
Mesopotamia ;  that  marked  the  beginning  of 
Hindenberg's  retreat  in  France;  that  heard 
the  open  declaration  by  the  Chancellor  of 
Germany  that  the  people  henceforth  must  be 
consulted  in  affairs  of  government,  and, 
most  momentous  of  all,  heard  the  President 
of  the  United  States  issue  a  call  for  a  special 
session  of  Congress  to  declare  war  against 
the  common  foe  of  humanity. 

The  sudden  dissolution  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire; the  overthrow  of  Czardom;  the  quick 
seizure  of  the  reins  of  government  by  mod- 
erate Socialists;  the  spoliation  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  Russia;  the  betrayal  of  the 
Revolution  by  paid  German  agents,  and  the 
final  fatal  plunge  into  the  red  abyss  of  an- 
archy and  Bolshe\nsm — all  these  results  were 
phases  of  a  revolution  planned  in  Germany, 
and  whose  ultimate  object  was  to  overturn 
the  Christian  temples  In  Russia,  establish 
the  reign  of  Antichrist,  and  reduce  ttie  eman- 
cipated serfs  to  a  condition  of  soviet  slaverA-. 

Before  reciting  in  detail  the  narrative  of 
the  Russian  Counter  Revolution,  which  was 
cradled  in  Germany  and  directed  chiefly  by 
unregenerate  Jews,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
briefly  to  refer  to  tiie  previous  efforts  of  tiie 
Russian  pe(q[iles  to  emancipate  tlieniselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  Czardom. 

Rnsrfa's  hong  Reign  of  Teiror 

The  spirit  of  democracy  first  asserted 
itself  in  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean 
War,  -whm  the  Czar  was  forced  to  concede 
five  great  measures  of  reform  to  the  people. 
These  were:  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs; 


the  institution  of  the  county  councils,  or  zem- 
stvos;  trial  by  jur>';  regulation  of  the  public 
press;  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Army. 
The  reactionary  element  in  Russia,  however,  I 
regained  the  ascendancy  in  1878,  and  a  reign 
of  terror  was  inaugurated.  Thousands  of 
patriots  were  banished  to  Siberia  or  put  to 
death,  for  political  offenses  chiefly.  These 
monstrous  acts  provoked  the  assassination  of 
Czar  Aleiender  II  on  March  18,  1881. 

Revival  of  Nihilism 
AiEXANDiBR  III  thm  ascended  the  throne 
and  tiie  beginning  of  his  reign  was  signalized 

by  the  massacre  of  Jewish  revolutionaries. 
A  revival  of  Nihilism  followed,  with  its  in- 
evitable sequel  of  terrorism  and  bloodshed. 

In  1905,  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
when  it  became  known  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Russian  Army  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
treachery  of  the  military  clicque  in  misap* 
propriatijig  the  funds  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
chase of  munitions  of  war,  a  reign  of  blood- 
shed set  in.  Strikes,  riots  and  the  assassin- 
ation of  officials  were  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence. 

Rosriaiis  Granted  a  PnUament  at 

In  order  to  padfy  his  outraged  people,  the 
Gsar  was  constrained  to  grant  them  a  rq»* 
resentative  form  of  government.  A  Duma, 
or  Parliament,  was  organized,  but  the  mem- 
bers thereof  were  not  permitted  to  partici- 
pate very  closely  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  Duma  were  frequoitijr 
thrown  into  prison  because  of  their  advocacy 
of  measures  of  reform  which  displeased  the 
Government.  Nevertheless,  the  Revolution 
progressed.  During  this  period,  the  Grand 
Duke  Sergius,  an  uncle  of  the  Czar,  and  von 
Plehve,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  were  as- 
sassinated by  revolutioaaries. 

Hie  Revolution  of  1906 
On  Jan.  21, 1905,  thousands  of  Petrogmd 

artisans,  led  by  a  Russian  priest,  muned  ! 

Father  Capron,  marched  in  peaceful  proces-  | 
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sion  to  the  Winter  Palace  to  present  in  per- 
son to  the  "Little  Father,"  Czar  Alexander, 
their  petition  for  constitutional  sTuarantees 
and  for  relief  Arom  many  opprawioiu.  In- 
atend  of  hearkening:  to  the  prayer  of  the 
oppressed  people,  the  minions  of  the  Czar 
ordered  the  police  to  fire  upon  the  unarmed 
petitioners,  killing  hundreds  of  them.  This 
massacre  served  further  to  inflame  the  anger 
of  the  mnMea.  A  general  strike  was  organ- 
ised, but  before  it  waa  earned  out  the  CSsar 
promised  the  people  a  oonstitittion.  Aa  usual 
he  forgot  his  promise. 

The  Revolutioii  spread  rapidly  in  Warsaw, 
Lodz  and  other  industrial  centers,  gaining  a 
strong  footing  in  tiie  Army  and  Navy  as 
well.  At  the  port  of  Odeasa,  the  crew  of  a 
Russian  battleship  mutinied.  Seizing  llie 
boat,  they  bombarded  the  city  killing  more 
than  1,000  inhabitants. 

Mutiny  was  rampant  in  the  Army,  also, 
troops  murdering  Iheir  oflksen  and  miiting 
with  flie  revolutionists. 

The  Government  finally  succeeded,  through 
the  brutal  instrumentality  of  the  Minister, 
Stolypin,  in  suppressing  the  Revolution.  As 
a  slight  concession,  the  oppressed  peasants 
were  given  the  lifl^t  to  aequire  the  land 
which  they  had  hitherto  tiUed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  patrician  classes;  all  were  made  equal 
before  the  law;  electoral  reforms  were  pro- 
mulgated, and  certain  restrictions  concern- 
ing the  choice  of  residence  on  the  part  of 
peasants  were  removed. 

These  concessions  were  practically  nulli- 
fied, two  years  later,  after  tiie  Re^ution 
had  subsided.  Additional  measures  of  reac- 
tion were  adopted  in  1909  and  oppression 
once  again  was  the  lot  of  the  Russian  peas- 
antry. 

Russia  in  Upheaval  \Mien  War  Broke  Out 

The  rumblings  of  Revolution  became  au- 
dible once  again  in  1913,  when  an  epidemic 
of  strikes  broke  out  in  Petrograd,  Moscow 
and  other  industrial  centers.  A  Congress  of 
Workingnien,  meeting  at  Kiev,  in  October, 
passed  a  resolution  censuring  the  Govern- 
ment. To  placate  the  people.  Czar  Nicholas 
removed  the  abnoxious  Premier  Stolv-pin  and 
appointed  Goremykin  in  his  stead.  Assur- 
ances were  given  that  Goremykin  would  be 


more  amenable  to  suggestions  from  the 
Duma.  The  Duma,  however,  continued  hos- 
tile to  the  general  policy  of  the  Government 
and  firiendly  to  the  people.  On  Hay  Day, 
1914,  just  three  months  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War,  130,000  Petrograd  work- 
ers went  on  strike.  The  turbulence  grew 
during  June  and  July  and  the  Government 
attempted  to  suppress  it  by  force.  Cossack 
troops  were  ord&ned  to  diaperee  the  crowds. 
The  workers,  f  n»n  bdiind  barricades  thrown 
up  in  the  city  streets,  resisted  the  soldierj'. 
Again  and  again  the  Cossacks  charged  the 
workmen,  but  they  failed  to  disperse  them. 
Russia  was  on  the  brink  of  civil  war  when 
the  greater  conflict  suddenly  broke  out  in 
Serbia  and  Belgium. 

Tide  of  Patriotism  Sweeps  Russia 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  Russian 
people  forgot  their  grievances  against  the 
Czar's  government  on  that  August  day  when 
Germany  declared  war  on  "Little  Mother 
Russia."  A  tide  of  patriotism  swept  Ihe  em- 
pire. Peasant  and  proletarian,  royalty  and 
bourgeoisie,  all  joined  hands  in  defen.se  of 
the  Fatherland.  Even  the  Socialists,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extreme  radical  wing, 
rallied  to  the  cause  of  the  Slav  as  against 
the  hated  Teuton.  Thousands  of  revolu- 
tionists who  had  fled  from  Russia  returned 
to  offer  their  ser\iccs  to  the  Czar,  suppres- 
sing for  the  moment  their  animosity  toward 
autocracy  at  home  in  the  face  of  the  greater 
danger  whidi  threatened  the  cause  of  liberty 
throughout  Europe. 

Thoui^  outwardly  the  Russians  were  act- 
ing as  one,  still  under  the  surface  there  were 
dark  forces  at  work  plotting  the  betrayal 
of  Russia. 

The  German  Czarina,  and  Her  PlotteiB 

At  the  head  of  this  clicque  of  pro-Ger- 
mans was  the  Czarina,  herself  a  full-blooded 
GeiTnan.  Associated  with  the  Czarina,  there 
was  a  group  of  Russian  noblemen,  all  of  Ger- 
man origin  and  descendants  of  thoee  cour- 
tiers and  officials  who  had  come  to  Russia 
many  years  before  in  the  entourage  of  the 
German  brides  of  several  Czars.  Apart 
from  their  inherited  love  for  Gei-man  auto- 
cracy, they  feared  also  that  Germany's  over- 
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throw  by  the  democracy  of  Europe  would 
be  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Russia's 
autocracy.  Rather  than  see  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  royalty  and  aristocracy  disappear,  they 
secretly  plotted  to  betray  Russia  into  Em- 
peror William's  hands. 

Blinister  of  War  a  IVaitor 

These  royal  plotters  were  dfidentiy  aided 

by  the  Russian  Minister  of  War,  Sukhomlin- 
off.  Through  his  connivance  the  traitors 
managed  to  withhold  military  supplies,  and 
especially  ammunition,  from  the  armies  in 
the  field.  This  lack  of  anmiunition  and  rifles 
was  the  true  cause  of  the  reverses  sustained 
by  all  the  Russian  Armies  in  the  opening 
months  of  the  War.  A  wave  of  indignation 
swept  through  Russia  when  it  bocamo  knowTi 
that  Russian  soldiers,  lacking  rifles,  had  been 
ordered  to  charge  and  take  German  and  Aus- 
trian batteries  with  their  bare  hands,  and 
that  many  Russian  regiments  had  been  sup- 
plicMl  with  defective  shells.  Sukhomlinoff 
was  arrested,  found  guilty  of  "n^lect  of 
duty"  and  deposed  from  office. 

Czar  Dismisses  the  Duma 

The  progressive  groups  in  the  Duma  then 
united  in  a  demand  for  the  more  eflicient  con- 
duct of  the  War.  They  also  asked  that  a 
general  amnesty  be  extended  to  all  political 
prisoners.  Finally  tiiey  prayed  the  Czar  to 
appoint  a  Cabinet  more  in  sympathy  witii 
democratic  ideas. 

Premier  Goromykin,  a  pronounced  reac- 
tionary, not  only  refused  to  discuss  the  pro- 
gram of  the  progressives,  he  even  induced 
the  Czar  to  sign  a  decree,  in  September,  1915, 
dissolving  the  Duma.  The  Qbkc  promised, 
however,  to  convme  the  Duma  on  Novon- 
ber  14th. 

Russian  People  in  Rebellion 

The  Russian  people,  infuriated  at  the  new 
proof  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  tlio  Govern- 
ment leaders,  and  still  further  incensed  at 
the  Czar's  refusal  to  appoint  a  new  ministry, 
fell  ihto  a  rebellious  mood.  Strikes  were 
ordered  in  many  cities.  The  Government 
attempted  to  throttle  the  strikers  by  martial 
law,  but  tli«'  (lay  bad  passed  when  such  auto- 
cratic mrtliods  could  prevail  in  Russia.  The 
people  clamored  for  a  reorganization  of  the 


Army  Staff  and  for  recognition  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

No  heed  being  paid  to  their  petitions,  and 
the  delinquency  of  the  Government  having 
been  proved,  tiie  people  decided  to  take  over 
the  management  of  affairs  themselves.  War 
committees  were  formed  in  many  industrial 
towns  to  handle  the  food  supplies  and  take 
care  of  the  wounded.  The  Government,  in 
alarm,  made  certain  "concessions."  Premier 
Gormnykin  was  deposed  and  Boris  Sturmer, 
a  German  Jew  by  descent,  was  appointed  his 
successor. 

Fkcouer  Stunner^s  l^wadiay 

Sturmer  r^resented  that  powerful  fac- 
tion of  the  Russian  nobility  which  was  ever 
anxious  to  conciliate  Germany.  He  inspired 
those  articles  appearing  in  a  section  of  the 
Russian  press,  which  openly  criticized  Rus- 
sia's allies  and  demanded  a  separate  peace 
arrangement  with  the  Kaiser.  It  was  al- 
leged that  he  sent  his  agents  into  Switzerland 
to  confer  with  German  representatives  OH 
the  question  of  separate  peace  terms. 

After  forbidding  the  revolutionary  socie- 
ties in  Russia  to  hold  meetings  of  protest, 
Sturmer  installed  the  police  in  charge  of  the 
radical  headquarters.  Next  he  caused  the 
removal  of  M.  Sazonoff,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  had  gained  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  the  Allies,  himself  taking 
over  the  portfolio. 

The  plot  thidcened  ^en  the  notorious 
Alexander  D.  Protopopoff  was  appointed  as 
Ministel  of  tile  Interior.  He  it  was  who 
sought  to  provoke  the  radicals  to  launch  a 
premature  uprising,  in  order  to  give  the 
Government  a  pretext  for  making  a  separate 
peace  with  Gmamy, 

Police  agents,  disguised  as  laborers,  woe 
soit  into  the  industrial  plants  to  incite  the 
workingmen  to  revolt.  The  fnctori(\s  and 
munition  shops,  too,  were  placarded  with 
appeals  calling  upon  the  workingmen  to 
inaugurate  strikes  and  organize  demon- 
strations. 

Stunner  Compelled  to  Resign 

SorT,\MSTS  were  urfjod  tn  rise  against  their 
masters  and  unite  with  their  German  "broth- 
ers" in  founding  an  "ideal  co-operative  cora- 
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monwealth."  This  appeal  was  promptly 
denounced  as  bogus  by  the  true  Socialist 
leaders. 

Sfcaxmer's  disrepute  grew  by  reason  of  his 
miahandlmg  of  the  food  supply.  Large 
stores  of  proviaiona  were  pennitted  to  spoil 

in  the  warehouses  while  the  poor  residents 
of  the  cities  were  on  the  verj^e  of  starvation. 
The  infamous  Sturmer  even  permitted  a 
group  of  conscienceless  "proflteen"  to  om- 
trol  the  food  supplies,  sharing  with  them  the 
hnge  profits  extorted  from  the  people.  De- 
nounced in  the  Duma  by  Prof.  Paul  Miliukov, 
Premier  Sturmer  was  compelled  to  resign. 

Miliukov  not  only  challenged  Sturmer's 
political  acts,  he  proved  that  Sturmer  had 
accepted  bribes  from  the  food  speculators  and 
had  offered  for  gold  to  shield  certain  Jewish 
usurers  then  under  indictment.  Stunner 
took  steps  to  dissolve  the  Duma,  but  when  on 
his  way  to  the  front  to  secure  the  Czar's  sig- 
nature, he  was  given  his  dismissal. 

JProtopopoff*8  Black  Acts 

Alexander  Trepov,  who  succeeded  Stur- 
mer as  Premier,  retained  Protopopoff  as  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  Protopopoff  publicly 
villified  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  and  even  plotted  the  aaaaasination  of 
Prof.  Miliukov.  Being  in  control  of  the 
police,  he  recruited  members  of  the  notorious 
Black  Hundred,  training  them  in  machine- 
gun  practice  against  the  day  when  ho  might 
bring  to  pass  his  premature  "uprising"  of 
the  masses.  , 

Rasputin,  the  Magnetic  Healer 

There  was  living  in  the  palace  at  Petro- 
grad  at  this  time  a  peasant  named  Gregory 
Novikh,  who  had  achieved  some  celebrity 
as  a  magnetic  healer  and  mystic.  He  had, 

it  seems,  restored  the  young  heir  Alexis  to 
health  after  the  child  had  been  pronounced 
Ijeyond  hope  of  recovery  by  the  court  physi- 
cians. In  gratitude  for  the  service,  the 
Czarina  had  retained  him  at  court  in  a  semi- 
medical  capacity. 

Novikh  at  once  became  the  target  for  sHan- 
der  in  the  most  venemous  court  circle  of 
Europe,  outside  Vienna.  The  epithet  "Ras- 
putin," meaning  a  ne'er-do-well,  was  fastened 
upon  him.    He  was  described  as  an  illiterate, 


bibulous  monk,  of  licentious  habits,  although 
he  never  was  a  monk. 

He  was  said  to  exert  a  sinister  occult  influ- 
ence over  the  Czarina,  who  was  a  patroness 
of  the  occult  societies  and  a  firm  believer 
in  spiritism. 

He  was  accused  of  having-  administered 
a  drug  to  the  Czarevitch  before  curing 
him,  although  this  could  not  possibly 
have  been  the  case,  since  the  illness  of  the 
Czar's  son  and  hdr  had  antedated  by  weeks 
the  arrival  of  the  healer  in  Petrograd. 

He  was  said  to  have  used  his  extraordin- 
ary magnetic  powers  in  gaining  an  ascen- 
dancy over  the  women  of  tlie  court  for  va- 
rious illicit  purposes,  but  the  slander  was  not 
sustained  by  a  scintilla  of  evidence. 

He  was  accused  of  being  the  tool,  first  of 
one  and  then  another  leading  statesman  of 
Russia,  including  Count  Wittc. 

He  was  accused  of  influencing  the  Czar's 
official  acts,  through  the  ascendancy  he  had 
gained  over  the  Czarina. 

Finally,  this  "illiterate  monk,"  of  "unclean 
habits"  and  "lowly  origin"  was  pictured  as 
the  "real  ruler  of  Russia"  and  a  "secret 
agent  of  Germany.'* 

But  inasmuch  as  these  libels  and  slanders 
were  unconfirmed,  and  are  known  to  have 
been  set  in  motion  by  the  actual  pro-German 
conspirators  in  Ru.ssia,  including  the  un- 
speakable court  clicque  and  the  Jewish  Bol- 
shevists, who  started  the  counter  Revolution, 
with  German  gold  in  their  pockets,  the  truth 
concerning  "Rasputin"  still  awaits  the  sober 
scrutiny  of  impartial  histtHians. 

In  rebuttal  of  the  many  libels  uttered 
against  Gregory  Novikh,  it  is  simple  justice 
to  say  that  persons  high  in  authority  in  the 
court  of  Petrogi-ad  have  denied  emphatically 
that  "Rasputin"  exercised  any  political  sway 
whatever  over  the  Imperial  family;  that  Czar 
Nicholas  did  not  know  him  even  by  sight, 
and  that  the  "credulous"  Czarina's  intere.st 
in  him  was  such  as  .she  might  have  bestowed 
upon  any  magnetic  healer  or  physician. 

Furtheimore,  it  is  agreed  both  by  friend 
and  foe  of  the  slandered  mystic  that  up  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  "Rasputin" 
absolutely  refrained  from  participation  in 
political  or  state  affairs.  Yet  his  powerful 
enemies  succeeded  in  having  him  expelled 
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from  court  on  a  trumped  up  charge,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  lieir  to  the  throne  and  the 
Ckarina  both  were  taken  deathly  ill  that 
he  mui  BumiiKnied  back  to  cure  them,  which 
he  did. 

If  the  truth  concerning:  Rasputin's  expul- 
sion from  the  Russian  court  should  ever  come 
to  light,  it  will  make  perlectly  clear  the  rea- 
son why  the  Char's  wife  and  heir  were  both 
suddenly  striclran  with  a  mysterious  illness 
some  weeks  after  Rasputin's  enemies  had 
banished  him.  The  Nihilist  accusers  of 
"Rasputin,"  Ixith  male  and  female,  and  those 
numberless  knaves  among  the  "aristocracy" 
of  Petrograd  were  known  to  be  adepts  in  the 
subtle  arts  of  poisoninar  and  violent  assas- 
sination. They  were,  moreover,  freethink- 
ers and  atheists  who  had  a  contempt  for  all 
thin^  sacred  and  therefore  for  men  like  Ras- 
putin, who  professed  the  Christian  faith. 

AssBirinarion  of  ItmptMa** 

On  the  night  of  December  29th,  Prince 
Yusupov,  whose  wife  was  a  cousin  of  the 
Ctar,  invited  "Rasputin"  to  dine  with  him 
at  his  palace,  bringing  him  there  in  his  own 
car,  Vladimir  Purishkcvitch,  a  notorious 
leader  of  the  Black  Hundred  and  at  that 
time  sitting:  in  the  Duma  as  a  "radical," 
acted  as  chauffeur. 

In  a  car  trailing  that  of  the  Prince  sat 
two  former  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  Grand 
Duke  Dimitri  Pavlovitch  and  A.  M. 
Khvostov. 

This  cowardly  quartet,  upon  arrival  at  the 
Prince's  house,  treacherously  shot  Rasputin 
in  the  back,  killing  him  and  afterward  sink- 
ing his  body  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  ice  of 
the  Neva  River.  All  these  criminals  went 
unwhipped  of  justice  for  their  dastardly 
crime. 

The  Czar,  then  at  his  headquarters  with 
the  Army,  hurried  home.  The  body  of  the 
murdered  mystic  was  recovered  from  the 
river  and  given  Christian  burial,  the  Czar 
and  Protopopoff  being  among  the  pall- 
bearers. 

Conspvatora  Removed  fhim  Office 

Tbepov,  who  had  exulted  over  the  murder 
of  "Rasputin,"  was  removed  from  olhce,  as 


were  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine.  It 
was  suid  their  successors  were  pro-German 
and  "reactionarjr"  in  their  sentiments.  Pro*  j 
topopoff  now  began  to  dose  the  police  net 
around  the  extreme  Socialist  agitators,  soon 
to  become  notorious  under  the  name  of  "Bol- 
sheviks." His  enemies  accused  him  of  ar- 
resting labor  leaders  who  were  agitating 
against  strikes  while  leaving  unmolested  his 
own  hirelings*  who  were  preaching  strikn 
and  revolution. 

Many  towns  in  Russia  were  now  fsdnf 
actual  famine.    In  response  to  the  damor 

of  the  people,  the  Duma  was  convened  on 
February  27th,  to  consider  the  economic  sit- 
uation. Instead  of  suggesting  measures  of 
relief,  however,  the  Minister  of  Agricultare 
contented  himself  with  assuring  the  Duma 
that  "all  was  well."  Professor  Miliukov  ae> 
cused  the  Covemment  of  delibe?-ately  disor- 
ganizing the  supply  of  fcxxi  and  war  mate- 
rials. The  bureaucracy,  he  declared,  wa« 
waging  war  against  the  people  in  order  to 
maintain  itself  in  power.  He  warned  the 
treacherous  reactionaries  that  the  patience 
of  the  people  was  nearly  exhausted  and  that 
unless  relief  should  speedily  come,  the  people 
would  take  their  fate  in  their  own  control. 

Alexander  Kercnsky,  the  lawj'or-Socialist, 
whose  mother  was  a  Jewess,  also  warned 
the  Government  that  an  upheaval  was  inum- 
nent  "Its  lightning  already  illumines  tiw 
horizon,"  he  shouted. 

That  day  800,000  worldngmen  went  on 

strike  in  Pelroprrad.  Their  leaders  issued  ar 
appeal  oxhnrtinp:  them  to  return  to  work, 
but  they  refused.  Enormous  crowds  filled 
the  streets  day  by  day. 

On  March  8th,  mobs  surrounded  and  looted 
some  of  the  bakera'  shops.  Groups  of  Cos- 
sacks fraternized  with  the  strikers.  Two 
strikers  were  arrested,  but  the  Cossadts  at 
once  freed  th^  from  the  police.  On  Mardi 
Pill,  the  street  railways  ceased  running:  on 
account  of  a  strike  of  the  workmen.  The 
streets  were  choked  with  excited  people, 
clamoring  for  food,  while  soldiers  patrolled 
the  thoroughfares  and  squads  of  pdKoe 
mounted  machine-guns  on  the  housetops,  cov- 
erinp-  the  street  comers.  Qeariy  an  out- 
break was  imminent 
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Czar  Dissolves  the  Dnma 

In  this  emergency,  President  Rodzianko, 
President  of  the  Duma,  telegraphed  to  the 
Cult  this  message: 

"Situation  serious.  Anarchy  reigns  in 
Capital.  Government  is  ]>a»lyzed.  Trans- 
port food  and  fuel  supplies  are  utteriy  dis- 
organized. General  discontent  is  growinpf. 
Disorderly  firing  is  p^oinp;  on  in  the  streets. 
Various  companies  of  soldiers  are  shooting 
at  eadi  other.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
invest  someone  who  enjcqw  the  confidence  of 
tile  people,  with  power  to  form  a  new  Gov- 
ernment. No  time  must  be  lost  and  delay 
may  be  fatal.  I  pray  to  God  that,  in  this 
hour,  responsibility  may  not  fall  on  the 
wearer  of  the  Crown.** 

Duma  Ignores  the  Czar's  Order 
Acting  hy  authority  of  the  Czar,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Prince  Golitzin,  prorogued 

the  Duma  on  March  10th  On  the  following 

day,  the  members  of  the  Duma  unanimously 
voted  to  ignore  the  decrees  of  the  Czar. 
President  Rodzianko  thereupon  declared  the 
Dunoa  tiie  sole  constitutional  authority  of 
Russia. 

Red  Sunday  in  Petrograd 

StJMDAY,  March  11th,  saw  the  Petrograd 
populace  burning  with  revolutionary  seal. 
Hundreds  of  Socialist  orators  harangued  the 

hungr>'  crowds,  reminding  them  of  the 
bloody  War  at  the  front  and  the  corruption 
and  tjTanny  of  their  rulers.  At  3  o'clock 
that  afternoon,  the  police  from  the  roofs  of 
buildings  trained  their  machine-guns  on  the 
crowds  below.  A  volley  was  fired,  killing  or 
wounding  100  citizens,  including  women  and 
children.  The  Pavlovsky  Guards  were  or- 
dered to  fire  on  the  crowds.  Instead,  they 
fired  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  Return- 
mg  to  their  barracks  the  Guards  decided  to 
disobey  their  officers  and  side  with  the  peo- 
ple. Meanwhile  the  Duma  had  sent  tde- 
grams  to  the  Czar  asking  him  to  appoint  a 
new  Cabinet  to  cope  with  the  situation,  but 
those  telegrams  were  withheld  from  the  Czar 
and  went  unanswered. 

Soldiers  Join  the  Revolution 

Monday,  March  12th.  found  the  Petrograd 
populace  in  an  ugly  raood«   The  Sunday  mas- 


sacre by  the  police  had  inflamed  them  as 
never  before.  Members  of  the  Duma,  too, 
were  indignant  at  the  attempt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  dissdve  tite  Parliament  in  such 
a  crisis.  Minister  Protopopoff  still  hoped 
by  force  to  suppress  the  rising  revolt.  The 
Guards  having  refused  to  fire  upon  the 
crowds,  he  resorted  to  a  stratagem.  Know- 
ing that  the  police  would  do  his  bidding,  he 
caused  than  to  be  disguised  as  soldiers,  in 
order  to  deceive  the  people,  and  then  des- 
patch them  to  the  mill  districts,  where  they 
shot  down  the  workingmen  and  women  in 
cold  blood. 

When  the  trick  was  discovered,  the  sol- 
diers and  workmen  together  fell  upon  the 
police  and  a  wholesale  slaughter  followed. 
Like  wildfire  the  spirit  of  Revolution  spread 
among  the  troops  stationed  around  the  Duma 
building  and  in  the  Vyborg  district.  Many 
soldiers  left  the  ranks  to  join  their  relatives 
among  the  strikers.  The  Lithuanian  Guards 
spitted  their  officers  on  their  bayonets,  while 
the  VolhjTiian  Regiment  mutinied  and  went 
over  to  the  people  en  masse.  All  the  other 
regiments  in  Petrograd,  including  the  Cos- 
sacks,— a  total  of  25,000  troops — ^followed 
suit 

Arsenal  Seized,  Jaib  EMptied 

Headed  by  a  regiment  of  mutinous  troops, 
a  column  of  revolutionists,  marching  to  the 
Arsenal,  dispersed  the  police,  killed  the  com- 
mandant. General  Matusov,  and  confiscated 
all  the  rifles,  snttll  anns»  madiine-guns  and 
ammunition.  Next  the  Artillery  Depot  was 
captured. 

Fully  aiTnod,  the  revolutionists  then  toured 
the  city  in  automobiles,  seeking  out  the  police 
whom  they  killed  without  mercy. 

The  Fortress  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
where  so  many  patriots  had  been  imprisoned 
and  tortured,  was  seized  and  all  political 
prisoners  wore  liberated.  The  jails,  too, 
were  emptied. 

Then  the  headquarters  of  the  secret  police 
was  stormed,  its  defenders  were  butdiered 
in  cold  blood  and  the  building  was  burned 
to  the  ground. 

A  ConstitntionalDenocraey  AnBOBDced 

At  the  height  of  the  uprising  a  delegation, 
representing  the  revolutionaiy  bodies,  en- 
tered the  Duma,  the  spokesman  demanding; 
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**We  have  risen  and  helped  the  people  over- 
turn the  autocracy.  Down  with  Czarism! 
Where  do  you  stand?^ 

In  reply,  President  Rodsianko  explained 
fhat  the  j^uma  stood  for  a  Constitutional 
Democracy.  This  policy  seemed  to  satisfy 
the  soldiers  and  they  at  once  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  Duma. 

A  Goniinittee  of  twelve,  representing  all 
parties  in  the  Duma,  was  then  appointed 
to  co-operate  with  the  revolutionary  lead- 
ers in  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  name 
of  the  Soldiers'  Council  was  changed  to  the 
Council  of  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Dep- 
uties and  an  election  was  called  for  that 
eveninflr. 

Order  was  restored  that  evening  in  Petoo- 
grad  by  the  revolutionists  themselves.  Com- 
mittees representing  the  Duma  and  the  rad- 
icals met  in  joint  session  and  agreed  upon  a 
program. 

The  next  morning  two  prodamationa  were 
issued— one,  warning  the  populace  to  avoid 
committing  excesses;  the  other  proclaiming 
a  new  Government  in  Russia,  based  upon 

universal  sufTrape. 

A  special  appeal  was  made  to  army  officers 
to  support  flie  Govenunent  In  response 
to  tliis  appeal,  many  officers  and  citisens 
offered  their  allegiance. 

Meanwhile,  the  crowds  assembled  in  the 
public  squares  were  addressed  by  Alexander 
Kerensky,  a  brilliant  young  lawj'er  repre- 
senting the  moderate  Socialists,  and  Paul 
miiukov,  a  fonner  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  who  spoke  for  the  liberal 
middle  class.  Both  appealed  to  the  citizens 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  supporting 
the  Revolution.  Even  the  Grand  Duke  Cyril 
harangued  the  crowd  from  the  balcony  of  his 
house,  declaring  himself  a  revolutionist. 

Ciar's  Wife  Placed  Under  Guard 

On  the  same  day,  the  Imperial  Cuards  in 
the  Czar's  Palace  revolted,  and  after  sla>ing 
their  officers,  empowered  a  committee  to 
arrest  the  Czarina  whom  tiiey  found  nursing 
her  children,  sick  with  the  measles. 

"I'm  only  a  poor  Sister  of  Charity,"  she 
cried;  "do  not  hurt  me  or  my  children." 

A  guard  was  placed  over  the  royal  per- 
sonages, while  the  remainder  of  the  Imperial 


troops  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  ol 
the  Duma. 

The  former  Premier,  Boris  von  Stunner, 
and  the  venerable  Metropolitan  of  Petrognd, 
Bishop  Pitirin,  were  arrested.  Protopopoff 
surrendered  to  the  Duma,  while  the  radiesii 
were  engaged  in  a  hunt  for  Jiini. 

Army,  Navy  and  I^tqile  Accept  Bevohitka 

The  Duma,  meanwhile,  had  soit  tdesnum 

to  the  conmianders  of  the  Army  on  all  tiie 
fronts,  to  the  admirals  of  the  Naxy  and  to 
all  the  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  prov- 
inces, asking  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
Government.  Without  exception,  they 
agreed  to  accept  the  Revcdution.  Locsl 
a>uncils  were  organised  to  co-operate  wiUi 
the  Provisional  Government  in  Petrograd. 

The  French  and  English  Governments, 
at  once  established  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Committee  of  Safety  of  the  Duma. 

MeaniHiile,  all  tiie  members  of  the  poUoe 
force  had  either  been  killed,  imprisoned  or 
sent  to  hospitals  for  injuries.  The  duties 
of  the  police  were  taken  over  by  the  local 
militan'>  acting  under  the  orders  of  Prot 
Miliukov. 

A  New  Ministry  Fonned 

On  March  15th,  the  Duma  Committee  of 
Safety  and  the  Council  of  Workingmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  meeting  in  joint 
session,  agreed  upon  a  new  Ministiy,  as  fol- 
lows :  Prime  Minister,  Prince  George  Lvov, 
a  royal  radical ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Prof.  Paul  Miliukov;  Minister  of  War  and 
Marine,  M.  A.  I.  Gutchkov;  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, Alexander  Kerensky,  lawyer  and  Social- 
ist; Minister  of  Agriculture,  Andrei  Shin- 
garev. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  tiie 

Czar  should  be  deposed  and  his  brother, 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  proclaimed  as  Regent 
It  was  voted  to  hold  a  popular  election  for 
a  Constituent  Assembly  at  an  early  dat<?  and 
to  leave  the  framing  of  a  Constitution  in 
the  hands  of  this  Assembly. 

Czar  Nicholas  Abdicates  His  Throne 

Czar  Xichoi.ap,  who  had  remained  at  the 
general  hoadtjuarters  of  Gen.  Alexeieff  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  received  an  urgent  mess- 
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age  from  his  wife  on  March  14th,  summon- 
ing him  to  Petrograd.  Accompanied  by  Gen. 
Isabel  and  his  suite,  he  took  the  train  for 
Fcftrognid.  While  en  route  to  the  Capital,  he 
was  informed  by  Gen.  Voyeykov  that  Gen. 
Ivanoff  was  advancing  on  Petrograd  with  a 
column  of  soldiers  to  restore  order. 

Gen.  Tsabel,  having  overheard  this  con- 
versation, thereupon  exhibited  a  telegram 
aathorizinff  him  to  bring  the  Czar's  train 
direet  to  the  dty  instead  of  to  Tsarskoe  Seloe. 

The  Czar  consented,  sa>ing  that  he  would 
go  willingly  to  his  estate  in  Livadia  and  spend 
the  balance  of  his  days  among  his  flowers. 

As  the  train  was  approaching  Petrugrad, 
another  message  was  nedved,  stating  that 
the  garrison  at  "terskoe  Sdoe  also  had  re- 
volted. 

The  Czar,  in  alarm,  ordered  a  change  of 
direction,  saying  he  preferred  going  to  Mos- 
cow, hoping  there  to  find  a  loyal  garrison. 

His  hopes  were  ill  founded,  for  presently 
yet  another  telegram  was  received  announe- 
ing  the  revolt  of  the  Moscow  garrison. 

So  the  royal  train  was  shuttled  back  and 
forth,  all  day  long,  without  a  certain  destin- 
ation. 

Gen.  Ivanoff  finally  joined  the  party  and 
urged  the  Czar  to  return  to  the  Army.  The 

train  was  accordingly  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Pskov,  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Russky. 
Upon  its  arrival  there,  the  C/-ar  was  informed 
that  two  deputies,  representing  the  Provis- 
ional Government,  were  on  the  way  to  de- 
mand hia  abdication. 

The  depnties,  Gutchkov  and  Shulgin,  met 
the  Czar  on  March  15th,  and  received  his 
abdication  in  favor  of  his  brother,  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael. 

Plain  Nicholas  RomanofT,  no  longer  "Czar 
of  aD  tiie  Russias,"  llien  went  to  the  Army 
headquarters  at  Mog^liev  to  bid  his  staff 
farewell,  but  was  treated  boorishly  by  all 
his  former  laekeya  in  uniform. 

C^and  Duke  Blichaei  Also  Abdicates 

Tlie  Resent  of  Grand  Duke  Michael  dis- 
pleased the  revdutionists;  only  complete  de- 
struction of  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment would  satisfy  them.  Yielding  to  the 
Socialist  will,  Grand  Duke  Michael,  on  March 
|.  6th,  after  reigning  for  24  hours,  voluntarily 


resigned  the  Regency,  urging  all  citizens  of 
Russia  to  obey  the  Provisional  Government 
until  such  time  as  a  Constituent  Assembly, 
elected  by  universal  suflhige^  should  be 
chosen  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  nation.  Thus 
the  monarchy  came  to  an  end  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia  was  at  last  in  the  hands 
of  the  Socialists. 

Former  Czar  Nicholas  a  Prisoner 

Gen.  Alexeieff,  on  March  17th,  notified 
the  Government  that  tho  soldiers  at  Moghil- 
iev  were  annoyed  by  tlic  presence  of  Czar 
Nicholas  and  suggesting  his  removal  from 
headquarters.  Acting  upon  this  hint,  four 
deputies  took  the  Czar  prisoner,  transferring 
him  to  his  former  palace  at  Tsarskoe  Seloe. 

The  Czarina  and  her  children,  all  sick  with 
the  measles,  were  subsequently  arrested  and 
confined  to  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  palace; 
all  the  telephone  connections  were  cut  and 
most  of  the  servants  were  dismissed.  A  bat- 
talion of  soldiers  mounted  guard  over  the 
Palace,  all  the  doors  except  three  being 
locked  and  barred. 

100,000  Political  Prisoners  and  Exiles  f^reed 

Meantime,  the  Provisional  Government 
was  functioning  at  Petrogi-ad.  Among  the 
notable  acts  of  the  Government  were;  the 
liberation  of  100,000  political  prisoners  who 
had  been  banished  to  Siberia  by  order  of  the 
Czar;  the  invitation  extended  to  all  odled 
patriots  to  return  to  Russia,  and  the  promise 
of  independence  to  Poland. 

The  return  of  these  prisoners  and  exiles 
was  made  the  occasion  for  tremendous  re- 
joicing. Other  acta  of  justice  decreed  by  the 
Duma  were: 

The  complete  emancipation  of  the  Jews; 
the  restoration  of  the  Finnish  Constitution; 
equal  sufTrajje  of  women  witii  men  ;  the  abol- 
ishing of  the  death  penalty;  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  liberty  and  the  confiscation 
of  the  landed  possessions  of  the  Czar.  The 
grand  dukes  and  other  monbers  of  the  Impe- 
rial family  already  had  ^n\'pn  up  their  estates 
and  pledged  their  allegiance  to  the  new  order. 

The  Army  Reorganized 

Minister  of  War  Ken nsky  had  persuaded 
the  Provisional  Government  to  continue  the 
War  against  Germany  and  Austria,  and  to 
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reject  all  overtures  looking'  to  a  separate 
peace.  The  Army  was  reorganized.  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  was  demoted  from  his  com- 
mand and  the  other  grand  dukes  were  or- 
dered to  remain  in  Petrograd. 

Gen.  Alexdeff  was  made  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  reorganized  Army;  Gen.  Russky 
was  piven  coniniaiul  of  the  Northern  Army; 
Gen.  BrusilolT  was  put  in  charge  of  the  South- 
em  Army  group ;  G^.  Lechitsky  was  given 
command  of  the  Central  Army  group,  and 
Cen.  Korniloff  was  placed  in  charge  <rf  Uie 
defensive  Army  of  Petrograd. 

The  Church  Property  Confiscated 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  a  state 
institution,  was  overturned.  The  hierarchy 
were  expelled,  several  of  the  bishops  and 
priests  bdng  put  to  death,  while  radicals 
were  advanced  to  the  vacant  ecclesiastical 
oiikses.  The  vast  landed  estates  of  the  church 
were  confiscated  and  even  the  abolition  of 
aU  relig'ion  was  proposed. 

Pro-German  Socialists  in  Control 
The  Socialist  Republic  of  Ru.ssia  was  not 
permitted  to  develop  along  constitutional 
lines.  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Socialists  had  gradually 
usurped  control  of  affairs,  the  ultra-radical 
Socialists  being  e.specially  determined  to  span 
in  a  sinp:le  step  the  gulf  that  lies  between 
primitive  culture  on  the  one  hand  and  an 
informed  Utopia  on  the  other. 

An  ei|^t-hour  working  day  was  es- 
tablished throughout  the  Socialist  Republic, 
even  tiie  peasants  forming  a  Council  of  the 
Peasants'  D('i)uties,  modeled  after  the  Coun- 
cil of  Workmen  and  Soldiers.  This  would 
have  proved  commendable  if,  at  the  same 
tim^  the  suddenly  freed  serfs  had  not  de- 
manded impossible  wages,  five  and  even  ten 
times  tho  amount  of  the  normal  wage.  In 
some  cases  these  extreme  wages  were  paid, 
followed  by  tho  inevitable  increase  in  the  cost 
of  all  commodities.  Soon  the  demand  for 
manufactured  products  ceased,  because  of  the 
prohibitive  costs,  and  manufactories  were 
closed  down,  throwing  many  thousands  out 
of  employment 

Lenine,  the  German  Agent,  Appears 

Lenine,  the  evil  genius  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  first  appeared  on  the  scene  in 


April,  1917,  together  with  30  pro-German 
cronies,  of  the  ultra-Socialist  t>T>e.  Bom  in 
Central  Russia,  in  1870,  he  was  educated  in 
Petrograd  University,  vrtiere  he  first  became 
interested  in  social  proUems.  Willi  hit 
brother,  he  was  arrested  in  1887  for  com- 
plicity in  a  plot  to  wreck  the  train  of  Czar 
Alexander  III,  The  brother  was  hanged,  but 
Lenine  was  released  for  lack  of  evidence.  He 
became  a  leado*  among  the  worldngmeii, 
preaching  Sodalistie  doctrines  and  writiDf 
many  books  on  Socialistic  tiiemes  wbich  had 
a  wide  acceptance.  Because  of  his  radical 
utterances,  Lenine  was  frequently  obliged  to 
leave  Russia,  traveling  in  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Italy. 

It  was  afterward  proved- that  Lenine  had 
received  millions  of  dollars  in  German  gdd 
as  a  bribe  for  betraying  Russia  into  neglK 
tiating  a  separate  peace  with  Germany. 

Lenine  did  advocate  a  separate  and  imme- 
diate peace  wilii  Geimany,  urging  the  Rus- 
sian socialists  not  to  take  up  arms  against 
their  'brother  Germans"  when  both  were 
"slaves  under  the  same  crud  masters,  the 
capitalists  of  the  World."  Instead  of  fighting 
each  against  the  other,  he  said,  workingmen 
of  all  nationalities  should  unite  and  attack 
the  capitalists  sfanultaneously. 

Though  Lenine  was  even  then  suspected 
of  treachery  to  Russia,  still  he  was  unmo- 
lested, since  he  had  but  little  influence  in 
the  government  and  because  it  was  believed 
he  could  never  rise  to  the  direction  of  affairs 
in  Russia. 

Separate  Ptece  with  Germany  Defeated 

The  first  clash  between  tiie  moderates  and  I 
the  extremists  had  occurred  when  Prof. 
Miliukov.  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  an- 
nounced that  the  occupation  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Dardanelles  was  essential  to 
the  econonuc  prosperity  of  Russia.  The  rad- 
ical Socialists,  who  fbllowed  Lena's  polky. 
protested  that  the  occupation  of  one  nation's 
territory  by  the  people  of  another  nation  WM 
contrary  to  the  ideals  of  Socialism. 

Their  views  prevailed  the  Government 
putting  itself  on  record  in  opposition  to  al 
indemnities  and  the  desire  to  conquer  anjl 
foreign  territorials,  at  the  same  time  declare 
ing  tho  inherent  rjtrht  of  all  lesser  national- 
ties  to  determine  their  separate  destinies. 
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Lenine  took  advantage  of  the  situation 
thus  created  to  press  his  appeal  for  a  sep- 
arate peace  with  Germany.  The  Provisional 
Gowmnent,  however,  cheefced  this  move  by 
declaring  that  if  the  Gennan  and  Austrian 
Socialists  were  truly  in  sympathy  with  the 
Russian  ideals  of  democracy  and  wished  to 
make  a  just  peace  with  Russia,  it  was  their 
duty  first  to  overturn  their  own  autocratic 
governments,  as  the  Russians  had  overturned 
theirs.  Then,  and  only  then,  oould  the  Ger- 
man people  expect  to  make  peace  with  the 
Russian  people.  This  reasonable  demand 
that  the  German  proletariat  should  dethrone 
the  Kaiser,  did  not  at  all  suit  Lenine's  pur- 
pose, for  was  he  not  the  Kaiser's  paid  agent? 
So  the  mattor  was  dropped  for  the  present 

Another  clash  occurred  on  May  1»  1917, 
when  the  Provisional  Government  sent  a 
joint  note  to  the  Allies,  assuring  them  that 
it  would  maintain  a  strict  regard  for  its 
engagement  with  the  Allies  of  Russia. 

Lenine  stirred  a  section  of  the  radicals  to 
revolt  against  this  allegiance  and  due  to  his 
urging  serious  anti-government  demonstra- 
tions occurred  in  Petrograd  on  May  3d  and 
4th.  Socialist  soldiers  and  workingmen  gath- 
ered in  front  of  the  Government  headquar- 
ters, carrying  baimm  inscribed,  "Down  with 
IfiUukov!"  "Down  with  the  Provisiona] 
Government" 

A  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government 
was  carried  the  next  day  by  the  slim  major- 
ity of  35  in  a  total  vote  of  2500.  Still  the 
protests  contfaiued,  and  on  May  I6II1,  MiHii- 
kov  resigned. 

Kerensky  as  Minuter  of  War 

A  NEW  Coalition  Government  was  formed, 
with  Prince  Lvov  as  Premier,  Terestchenko 
as  Foreign  Minister  and  Alexander  Kerensky 
as  Minister  of  War.  A  new  dedaration  of 
poli^  was  drawn  np,  assuring  a  continuance 
of  war  with  Germany  and  the  calling  of  a 
Constituent  Assembly.  Kerensky  then 
started  on  a  tour  of  the  battle  front  to  re- 
store military  discipline. 

It  seems  that  the  Socialist  soldiers,  thongb 
slavishly  obedient  to  the  will  of  their  own 
soap-box  orators,  still  had  refused  to  obey 
their  old  commanders,  deeming  all  military 
authority  autocratic.  They  could  do  this 


without  fear  of  military  punishment,  the 
death  penalty  having  been  abolished.  Nat- 
urally the  generals  at  the  front  resigned  their 
conunissions,  but  they  consented  to  serve 
again  after  Kerensky  had  promised  to  re- 
store the  death  penalty  for  insubordination 
in  the  Army. 

A 'llepublic"  Set  Up  iB  Knmsladt 

On  June  1st,  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 

Council  of  Deputies  of  Kronstadt,  site  of  the 
Naval  Arsenal  and  headquarters  of  the  Rus- 
sian Fleet,  declared  that  seaport  an  "In  de- 
pendent Republic." 

A  young  anarchist,  by  the  name  ift  Anatole 
Lamanov,  was  made  President  He  issued 
a  proclamation,  calling  on  all  other  commu- 
nities in  Russia  to  declare  their  independence 
and  unite  later  in  a  loose  confederation. 

The  Council  in  Petrograd  at  once  de- 
nounced the  Kronstadt  movement,  sending 
two  deputies  to  that  dly  to  dissuade  Lam- 
anov from  continuing  his  plan  further.  The 
abortive  "Republic"  quickly  faded  from  the 
public  view. 

The  American  Conuniarioncm  Arrive 

From  America,  early  in  June,  two  com- 
missions had  arrived  to  assist  the  new  Rus- 
sian Republic  in  getting  under  way.  One 
commis^on,  headed  by  Elihu  Root,  a  former 
Secretary  of  State,  and  comprising  eminent 
men  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion,  was 
received  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  in  the 
Marinsky  Palace  on  June  15th.  Mr.  Root, 
in  an  eloquent  address,  assured  the  Russian 
Republic  of  the  sympathy  of  America. 
Stressing  the  point  that  the  triumidi  of  G«s 
man  arms  would  mean  the  death  of  liber^ 
throughout  the  world,  he  urpod  the  Russians 
not  only  to  continue  the  battle  for  freedom, 
but  to  repel  any  advances  made  by  Germany 
toward  the  attainment  of  a  llctitioiis  peae& 

Anothor  American  commission,  composed 
of  expert  engineers  and  traffic  managers, 
meanwhile  had  been  making  a  thorough 
study  of  Russia's  transportation  problems, 
and  found  everything  in  order  except  that 
fliere  was  a  lack  of  locomotives  and  rolling 
stock. 

Later,  at  Moscow,  Elihu  Root  addressed 
representatives  of  the  Zemstvos  and  the  local 
Council  of  the  Workmen  and  Soldiers.  The 
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Council  adopted  a  resolution,  thanking  Pres- 
ident Wilson  for  sending  the  Commissions  to 
Russia.  Mr.  Root,  upon  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica, expressed  his  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  the  Russian  Republic. 

Kerensky  Becomes  Prime  Minister 

Important  changes  in  the  Cabinet  pres- 
ently occurred.  Five  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  who  had  dissented  from 
tile  proposal  to  set  up  a  new  Ukrainian  Re- 
public, resigned  on  July  15th,  holding  tiiat 
if  the  Ukrainians  were  granted  permission 
to  set  up  a  separate  republic,  other  minor 
nationalities  might  do  tlie  same,  and  the  dis  - 
integration  of  Russia  would  follow. 

Five  dajm  later.  Prince  Lvov  resigned  as 
Pronier,  having  differed  with  his  associates 
on  the  question  of  proclaiming  the  Russian 
Republic  before  the  Constituent  Assembly 
had  been  elected  by  vote  of  the  people.  Alex- 
ander F.  Kerensky,  who  had  been  acting  as 
Minister  of  War,  succeeded  Lvov  as  Premier. 
He  was  granted  plenary  powers  in  suppress- 
ing all  disorders,  and  in  restoring  discipline 


in  the  Army.  The  Provisional  Government 
was  renamed  the  "Covernment  of  National 
Safety"  and  it  was  accorded  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  support. 

Death  Penalty  Restored 

As  THE  Army  had  deteriorated  througii 
the  lack  of  discipline,  following  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty  for  desertion,  treachery 
and  mutiny,  Prender  Kerensky  aniMxmced 
that  the  death  penalty  would  be  re-estsb* 
lished  both  in  civil  life  and  in  the  Army. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  was  magical,  the 
morale  of  the  Anny  being  restored  in  a 
marked  degree.  Fraternization  between 
Russian  and  Gennan  Sodaliats  waa  fdrbiil- 
den  and  a  vigorous  resumption  of  the 
Russian  offensives  was  planned. 

Gen.  Alexeieff  resigned  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Ariny  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gen.  Brusiloff,  whose  fidelity  to  the  Allied 
cause  was  beyond  suspicion.  A  War  Gabi- 
net  was  then  formed,  comprising  the  leaden 
of  the  Russian  Anny  and  Navy  technical 
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Congress  Passes  $7»000,000/)00  Bond  Bill  to  Carry  on  the  War 

Funt  liberty  Loan  of  $2,000,000,000  OvenobKrlbed  by  4*000,000  Wage  Eamen 


SKCnON  t-10t7 


WAYS  and  means  for  carrying  on 
the  War  were  Hie  immediate  con- 
cern of  Conirress.     The  mobil- 
ization of  America's  wealth;  the  issue  of 

bonds  to  finance  America's  war  operations; 
the  extension  of  unlimited  credit  to  the  im- 
poverished Allies;  the  passage  of  a  War 
Revenue  Bill;  control  of  food  supplies;  the 
creation  of  an  Aerial  Fleet;  an  embargo  on 
exports  to  neutral  countries  to  prevent  their 
reshipment  to  Germany ;  an  Espionage  Rill ; 
a  measure  of  compulsory  militar>'  service  by 
Selective  Draft,  to  provide  an  Army  of  500,- 
000  men,  to  be  followed  by  another  draft 
calling  out  1,000,000  men--4hese  were  the 
tremendous  l^slative  tasks  confrontinflr 
Congress. 

The  administration  asked  authority  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $7,000,000,000.  Of  this  amount 
^,000,000,000  was  to  be  raised  by  public 


subscription  and  $2,000,000,000  by  Treasur) 
Certificates  of  indebtedness,  the  latter  to  be 
redeemed  in  a  year  by  aid  of  neir  war  tus^ 

tion.   Both  bonds  and  cartiftcates  w«re  to 

bear  interest  at  .''.l  o  per  cent  annually.  It 
was  understood  that  $3,000,000,000  of  the 
public  bond  issue  was  to  be  apportioned  as 
a  loan  to  the  Allies  at  tiie  Fk«sidenf  a  discre- 
tion. 

After  two  days'  debate^  ^  ecHoaaal  bond 

issue  was  authorized  by  unanimous  vote  of 
Congress  on  April  14th.  Three  days  later  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  84  to  0. 
All  partisanship  was  laid  aside,  the  hitherto 
hostile  or  pacifist  factiona  uniting  In  support 
of  the  Govmunent. 

A  War  Revenue  Bill,  designed  to  raise 
$2,500,000,000  by  extraordinary  taxation  of 
incomes  and  industries  was  passed  on  Octo- 
ber 2d. 
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FM  Liberty  Loan  OYenabecHbed 

On  May  14tii.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

William  McAdoo  announced  that  the  first 
offering  of  bonds  would  consist  of  a  §2,000,- 
000,000  Liberty  Loan,  bearing  interest  at 
31^  per  cent  and  open  to  popular  sub- 
scription at  par  in  denominations  as  low  as 
$50.  The  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
were  to  act  as  agents,  each  in  its  own  district, 
but  subscriptions  likewise  were  to  be  sought 
by  all  banks,  trust  companies,  private  bank- 
ers and  bond  houses  the  country  over. 

The  subscriptions  came  pouring  in  at  once 
and  on  June  15th,  when  the  lists  closed,  it 
was  found  that  the  Liberty  Loan  had  been 


greatly  oversubscribed,  4,000,000  persons 
having  subscribed  for  $3,035,226,850  of  the 
loan. 

Second  Liberty  Loan  a  Great  Success 
The  Second  Liberty  Loan  campaign,  which 
opened  on  October  1,  1917,  and  closed  on 
October  27th,  was  more  sucoessfnl  even  than 

the  first.  The  total  amount  offered  was 
98,000,000,000,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent 
These  bonds  wore  convertible  to  any  subse- 
quent series  bearing  interest  at  a  higher  rate 
than  4  per  cent.  There  were  9,000,000  sub- 
scribers to  this  loan.  The  subscriptions 
totaled  $4*617,682,800.  Only  $8308,719,160 
of  this  amount  was  allotted. 


UNITED  STATES.  MARCH 


Secret  Mobilization  of  United  States  Navy  in  March 

American  Squadron  Aids  the  Allies  —  109  German  Ships  Seized  —  Naval 
Camps  Constructed — WTioIesale  Arrests  of  German  Spies  in  America 

 ,  ,  t  ,  ■  ■  1  t  t  1  I  I  ■  I  I  ■  ■  I      SECTION  8- 1917  ■  


PRESIDENT  WILSON  had  not  waited 
until  the  actual  Declaration  of  War 
before  setting  Uncle  Sam's  house  in 
order  for  the  inevitable  conflict.  On  IKardi 
28Ui,  the  President  had  issued  an  order  in- 
creasing the  filiated  strength  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  to  17,400  men,  the  limit  per- 
mitted under  the  law. 

On  March  29th,  103  Ensigns  were  gradu- 
ated from  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy 
three  months  in  advance  of  the  customary 
graduation,  and  on  April  6th,  when  war  was 
declared,  the  Navy  was  mo])ilized. 

All  the  radio  stations  in  the  country,  com- 
mercial or  amateur,  were  at  once  seized.  A 
wireless  message  was  flashed  from  the  Ar- 
lington station,  notifjring  all  American  ships 
at  foreign  stations  and  the  Govomors  and 
Military  posits  of  America's  insular  posses- 
sion in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Antilles  that  a 
state  of  war  existed. 

War  zones  were  established  along  the 
whole  eoast  line  of  the  United  States  and  a 
aeries  of  local  faarred  sones  extending  from 
the  larger  harbors  in  American  waters  were 
indicated.  All  these  harbors  were  barred  at 
night  to  entering  vessels  in  order  to  guard 
against  surprise  attacks  from  German  sub- 
marines. 


The  Naval  Militia  of  all  the  states,  as  well 
as  the  Naval  Reserves  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Service,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Navy  Department  The  Naval  Mi]itia»  num- 
bering 684  officers  and  7983  men,  were  at 
once  assemUed  and  assigned  to  coast  patnd 
service. 

361  War  Vessels  Bead^  for  Service 

There  were  361  war  vessels  of  all  classes 
ready  for  service,  including  twelve  first-line 
battleships,  25  second-line  battleships,  nine 
armored  miisers,  24  other  cruisers,  50  de- 
stroyers, 16  coast  torpedo  vessds,  17  torpedo 
boats,  44  submarines,  8  tenders  to  torpedo 
boats,  28  gunboats,  4  transports,  4  supply 
ships,  1  hospital  ship,  21  fuel  ships,  14  con- 
verted yachts,  49  tugs,  and  28  minor  vessels. 

Navy  Volunteers  Flock  to  the  Colon 

The  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy  was 
70,000  men.  in  addition  to  8500  members  of 
the  Naval  Militia.  It  was  estimated  that, 
fSor  the  complete  mobilization  of  the  Navy, 
99,809  regularly  eiliated  men  and  45370  re- 
serves, were  required.  Of  these,  some  27,000 
were  needed  for  coast  defense,  while  12,000 
wore  available  for  service  at  the  various 
shore  .stations.  All  retired  ofticers  of  the 
Navy  were  summoned  for  duty.   A  call  for 
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35,000  men  to  the  Navy  brought  volunteers 

in  flocks  to  the  colors. 

1,000  New  Vessels  Under  Way 
A  LARGE  fleet  of  mosquito  craft  was  or- 
ganized to  patrol  the  Atlantic  Coast,  keeping 
on  lite  watch  for  submarines.  A  Coast  Pa- 
trol Fleet  was  organised  on  March  81st  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Henry  B.  Wilson. 
Contracts  had  been  awarded  for  the  construc- 
tion of  21  destroyers  before  war  was  de- 
clared, and  additional  destroyers  were  now 
being  built. 

Before  tlie  outbreak  of  the  War,  123  new 
naval  vessels  were  under  construction.  Im- 
mediately after  war  was  declared,  contracts 
w^  made  for  buildinj?  949  new  vessels.  All 
vessels  in  American  harbors  of  2,500  tons 
or  more  dead  weight  were  requisitioned. 
More  than  800  craft  were  tak^  over  and 
converted  into  transports,  patrol  service 
boats,  submarine  duiseiB,  mine  sweepers, 
and  mine  layers. 

Over  900^000  Enlist  in  the  Navy  . 

So  rapid  was  the  Navy'a  expansion  that, 
before  Jan.  1,  1918,  there  were  245,207  men 
enrolled  in  the  Regular  Navy,  54,000  in  the 
Reserve  Force,  16,500  men  and  856  officers 
in  the  Naval  Volunteer  ranks.  The  Marine 
Corps  had  similarly  been  expanded  from  a 
force  of  18,266  men  to  a  total  strength  of 
70,627  men  and  2,435  officers. 

109  Gctman  Ships  Seised 

Thb  U.  S.  Govwnment  seised  109  German 

ships,  aggregating  629,000  gross  tonnage, 

which  were  lying  in  American  ports.  Of 
these,  27  were  moored  in  New  York  Harbor, 
including  the  Vaterland,  George  Washing- 
ton and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  Six  were  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  including  the  Amerika  and  the 
Kronprinsessin  Cecile.  Many  German  ves- 
sels were  held  in  the  Philippines  and  at 
Hawaii.  Seven  Austrian  vessels  also  were 
seized,  but  subject  to  payment.  In  addition, 
all  ships  being  built  on  private  contract  or 
for  neutral  nations  wore  commandeered. 
Other  neutral  vessels  were  secured  by  ar* 
rangement.  The  German  officers  and  crews 
were  interned  for  the  period  of  the  War. 

Many  of  the  German  ships  had  been  pur- 
posely damaged  before  being  turned  over 


Against  Humanity 

to  the  Government,  but  they  were  quickly  re- 
paired, given  new  names  and  put  to  sea  under 
the  American  flag. 

Wholesale  Arrests  of  German  Spies 
Federal  officers  had  rounded  up  and  sent 
to  Federal  prisons  many  German  spies.  Some 
already  had  been  convicted  of  complicity  in 
German  plots  and  were  at  liberty  on  bond 
pending  decision  on  their  appeals:  others 
were  under  indictment  and  awaiting  trial; 
many  more  suspects  had  long  been  under 
strict  surveillance. 

By  prodamation.  President  Wilson  warned 
all  citizens  and  aliens  against  the  commis- 
sion of  acts  of  treason,  while  assuring  Ger- 
man civilians  and  German  Reservists  domi- 
ciled on  American  sdl  that  they  would  be 
free  from  molestation  if  they  conducted 
themselves  in  conformity  to  the  law.  Suit* 
able  precautions  were  taken  against  any  up- 
risings by  German  sympathizers.  During 
this  crucial  period  the  nation  was  afflicted 
with  spy  fever  in  its  most  virulent  form,  and 
many  loyal  persons  were  unjustly  accused  of 
pro-German  sympathies. 

Many  Naval  Camps  Established 

Naval  camps  sprung  up  in  a  night  at  vsp 

nous  points  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Coasts,  notably  at  League  Island,  Newport, 
Cape  May,  Charleston,  Pensacola,  Key  West, 
Mare  Island,  Puget  Sound,  Hingham,  Nor- 
folk, New  Orleans,  New  York,  Great  Lakes, 
Pelham,  Hampton  Roads  and  Gulf  port 
Schools  in  gunnery  and  enpinoering  were 
established,  where  men  were  trained  not  only 
for  the  Navy  but  for  the  Merchant  Marine 
as  well.  Especial  attention  was  paid  to  the 
training  of  gunners  in  submarine  attadc, 
greater  effidoicy  resulting. 

American  Destroyer  Fleet  Grosses  Oeeaa 

Four  weeks  after  the  Declaration  of  War, 

a  squadron  of  American  destroyers,  undw 
the  command  of  Admiral  William  S.  Sims, 
reported  for  servive  at  Queenstown,  at  once 
co-operating  with  tiie  British  Fleet  in  patrol- 
ing  the  submarine  sone.  While  en  route  to 
England,  one  of  tiie  destroyers  convoyed  a 
large  Atlantic  liner  through  the  danger  zone. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  American  Fleet  the 
Allied  losses  by  German  submarine  attack 
began  steadily  to  diminish. 
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Americans  Torpedo  Fleet  Conquers  Submarine  Peril 

Admiral  Sims'  Atlantic  Squadron  Succeeds  When  the  English  Admiralty  Admits  Defieat 


SECTION  9-1917 


IT  was  an  American  Torpedo  Fleet, 
manned  by  American  seamen,  and  sup- 
ported by  American  gunners  and  Amer- 
ican inventive  genius,  that  conquered  tlie 
German  submarine  peril  in  the  Nortii  At- 
lantic after  England  had  failed. 

For  three  years  before  America's  entrance 
into  the  War,  the  German  submarines  had 
hemmed  in  the  British  Isles,  destroying  Brit- 
ish shipping  at  a  rate  which  threatened  its 
complete  extinction.  Tttough  boasting  a 
Navy  equal  in  tonnage  to  any  other  two 
navies  in  the  world,  the  British,  neverthe- 
less, were  unable  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  German  submarine  peril. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  certain  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain  were  on  iiie  verge  of  despair 
and  meditating  peace  overtures  to  Germany 
in  that  crucial  month  of  May,  1917,  when 
Admiral  Sims'  Torpedo  Fleet  came  to  the 
rescue  and  saved  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain 
from  certain  disaster. 

"Our  faacka  are  to  the  waU,"  the  leaders 
of  the  British  Admiralty  informed  Admiral 
Sims;  "our  losses  are  twice  as  great  as  we 
have  dared  to  publish  to  the  world.  We 
cannot  hold  out  three  months  longer." 

Well,  America  was  able  to  hold  out  much 
longer*  and  our  small  but  incomparable  Navy 
not  only  conquered  the  submarine  peril,  but 
saved  the  British  Navy  and  the  British  Em- 
pire from  irreparable  and  certain  disgrace. 

The  American  Flotilla  had  been  secretly 
dispatched  to  British  waters  late  in  April, 
1917,  foHowing  a  conference  with  British 
and  PYench  naval  officers  at  Washington.  It 
reached  the  port  of  Queenstown  on  May  4th, 
ready  for  immediate  action.    The  American 
Flotilla  at  first  comprised  60  torpedo  destroy- 
ers. These  were  augmented  by  other  craft, 
ibjy^uding  100  very  speedy  wooden  submarine 
gf  zoTNers  of  a  length  of  110  feet  Private 
leet  tJ'^ts,  gunboats,  and  other  small  craft  were 
at^*^^  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  before  the 

^d  of  1917  Admiral  Sims  was  able  to  an- 
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nounce  that  he  commanded  250  vessels  in  the 
War  Zone.  The  destroyers,  by  reason  of 
their  great  speed  and  stronger  construction, 
were  the  especial  dread  of  the  submarine 
commanders  who  evaded  them  whenever 
possible.  So  effective  were  the  destroyers  in 
convoy  work,  that  not  a  single  American 
transport  was  sunk  on  the  Eastern  voyage 
during  the  War. 

Our  Naval  Losses  in  1917 

Admiral  Sims'  Atlantic  Fleet  did  not, 
however,  go  unscathed.  On  October  16,  1917, 
Ihe  U.  S.  destroyer  Cassin  was  strode  and 
injured  by  a  torpedo,  but  it  made  port 
safely,  after  searching  in  vain  for  the  enemy. 

On  October  17th,  the  transport  Antilles, 
while  i-eturning  to  the  United  States,  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk.  Of  those  on  board,  67 
wwe  drowned,  including  16  soldiers. 

The  transport  Finland,  while  homeward 
bound  from  a  French  port  in  November,  was 
torpedoed,  but  it  returned  safely  to  port 
Nine  lives  were  lost. 

On  November  5th,  the  patrol  boat  Alceedo, 
fiMDierly  a  steam  yacht,  and  belonging  to 
G.  W.  C.  Drexel  of  Philadelphia,  was  tor^ 
pedoed  and  sunk.  This  was  the  first  fighting 
unit  of  the  United  States  Navy  to  be  lost 
since  the  War  began.  One  officer  and  20 
men  went  down  with  the  Alceedo. 

On  November  19th,  the  destroyer  Chaun- 
oey»  while  on  patrol  duty  in  the  War  Zone, 
was  sunk  in  eolUsi<m  with  an  unknown  ves- 
sel and  21  men  were  drowned. 

On  December  6,  1917,  the  United  States 
destroyer  Jacob  Jones  was  torpedoed  and 
sunk  with  69  officers  and  men. 

American  Inventive  Genius  Mobilized 
American  inventive  genius  was  mobilized 
to  devise  new  methods  of  coping  with  the 
submarine  menace.  The  Navy  Department 
organized  a  consulting  board  composed  of 
prominent  inventors,  scientists,  and  indus- 
trial leaders,  Thomas  A.  Edison  being  of  the 
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personnel.  This  board  of  scientists  received 
thousands  of  suggestions  of  methods  to  min- 
imize the  danger  from  submarine  attacks. 
Many  of  ttie  suggeatiaas  pzoved  worthless, 
but  some  were  found  practical.  One  espec- 
ially effective  weapon,  Uie  d^tfa  bomb,  in- 
vented by  a  Swedish  engineer,  was  in  fre- 
quent use  anionj^  the  Allied  Navies  and 
caused  many  a  submarine  to  "turn  turtle." 
Several  highly  important  inventions  were 
adopted  by  the  naval  constdtiiiff  board,  but 
for  military  reasons  the  nature  of  these  de- 
vices was  withheld  from  the  general  public. 


Against  Humanity 

New  War  ZoM  Amuid  Aaona  lilBBda 

Because  of  America's  naval  activity, 
Germany  established  a  barred  aone  around 
the  Azores  Islands,  some  900  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal  The  channel  to  Greeoo, 
left  open  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  also 
closed  on  tlie  ground  that  '^t  had  beat  used 
by  the  Venizdos  Government,  not  so  modi 
for  the  supply  of  the  Greek  population  with 
foodstuffs  as  for  the  traoqport  of  anas  and 
ammunition." 


List  of  American  Sliips  Attacked 

Ambbican  shipping  escaped  injury  at  the  on  until  Anmica's  entry  into  the  War  there 

hands  of  the  Germans  the  first  eight  months  was  an  ever4englhening  list  of  American 

of  the  World  War.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  ships  attacked  and  of  foreign  ships  sunk  with 

1915  when  the  first  American  vessel  was  at-  loss  of  American  lives.    The  official  list  of 

tacked  and  the  first  American  life  lost  at  sea.  such  casualties  was  prepared  for  presenta- 

This  immunity  from  attack  ended  in  the  lat-  tion  to  Congress  by  Congressman  John  J. 

ter  part  of  March,  1915.    From  that  time  Rogers,  as  follows: 


Nam«  «r  Vend 

Date 

GuIfliK'ht 

May 

2,  1915 

Torpedoed 

Nebnufkan 

Mav 

25,  1915 

Torpedoed 

Leelanaw 

July 

25,  1915 

Torpedoed  and  shelled 

Seaconnet 

June 

16,  1916 

Mine  or  torpedo 

Oswe^ 

Axtg. 

14,  1916 

Find  on  10  tunes 

Lano 

Oct. 

28,  1916 

Sunk  by  submarine 

Columbian 

Nov. 

7.  1916 

Sunk  by  submarine 

Colena 

Nov. 

26,  1916 

Fired  on 

St.  Helene'8 

Dec. 

10.  1916 

Attacked  by  submanne 

Rebecca  Palmer 

Dec. 

14,  1916 

Fired  on 

Sacranipnto 

Jan. 

9.  1917 

Fired  on 

Homatonic 

Feb. 

8,  1917 

Sank 

Lymaa  M.  Law 

Feb. 

13,  1917 

Dunked  by  enbmarine 

Vifdl^nda 

Mar. 

16,  1917 

luiueuueu 

City  of  Ifraipllia 

Mar. 

17,  1917 

Sniuc  by  gtinflre 

Illinois 

Mar. 

17,  1917 

Torpedoed 
Torpedoed 

Aitee 

Apr. 

1,  1917 

 '  ■  UNITKO  STATES.  APim.- Dec.  »  mx  i'  

Ainerira*^  War  Gardens  Suffice  to  Feed  the  Nadoiis  of  Europe 

Hoover  Conserves  Food  SuppUes— War  IVbhibitkm  Bill— EmbargD  On  Espocts 
Wheadcfls  and  Meatless  Days  in  America— Hie  Bttkma^  Act 

Council  of  Narional  Defenw 
 Ill   SECTION  IO-I8I7   


WITH  famished  Europe  crying  aloud 
for  bread,  it  was  tiie  sacred  duty 
of  America  to  supply  the  food  nee- 
essaiy  to  nourish  the  Allied  nations.  Food, 
ships,  soldiers — these  were  the  \ital  neods 
of  the  struggling  democracies  of  Europe  in 


their  hour  of  tribulation.  America  responded 
nobly  to  their  appeal. 
The  American  farmera,  stimulated  by 

guarantees  of  fair  prices,  planted  all  their 
tillable  acres:  millions!  of  city  lots  and  sub- 
urban fields  were  converted  into  war  gar- 
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dens ;  college  itiidnits,  school  childrai.  Boy 

Scouts,  business  men,  artisans,  women  and 
girls,  all  alike  enlisted  in  the  work. 

Through  their  combined  efforts,  the  grreat- 
eBt  food  crop  in  the  world's  history  was  pro- 
dneed  in  these  United  States  durinff  the  year 
1917.  Only  the  wheat  crop  was  slightly  less 
than  normal.  As  for  com,  three  billion  bush- 
els were  produced.  Over  500,000,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  were  harvested. 

The  aggregate  value  of  America's  1917 
crop  was  Ave  billion  dollars.  Enormous 
tlunigii  tile  iffodnction  proved,  stiU  it  did  not 
suffice  fully  to  meet  the  abnormal  demands 
of  both  America  and  Europe.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  conserve  and  apportion  the  food 
caref  uly,  lest  some  of  the  nations  should  go 
hungry.  Ameirka  consented  to  fliis  supreme 
act  of  denial,  voluntarily  giving  a  large  share 
of  bar  neoessaxy  food  to  the  deserving  Allied 
nations. 

Cooncfl  of  National  Defense  Farmed 

By  Act  of  Congress,  a  Coimcil  of  National 
Defense  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  secre- 
taries of  War,  Nav>',  Interior,  Agriculture, 

Commerce  and  Labor,  and  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  seven  men  was  drawn  from  civil 
life  to  have  charge  of  transportation,  muni- 
tions, food,  clothing,  raw  materials,  minerals 
and  metals,  labor,  engineering,  medicine^ 
surgery  and  sanitation.  To  aid  them  in  tiieir 
work  numberk'ss  !)oards  and  committees  were 
organized,  all  destined  to  play  their  special 
paiis  in  the  mobilization  of  America's  re- 
sources and  industries. 

At  tiie  request  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  the  presidents  of  the  great  railroads 
met  and  selected  a  committee  of  five  men  to 
adjust  the  operation  of  all  railroad  systems 
to  a  war  basis. 

A  general  medical  board  of  physicians, 
surgeons*  dentists  and  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion experts  were  appointed  to  mobilise  the 
medical  resources  of  the  country. 

War  Gardens  Spring  Up 

An  Economy  Board  was  organized  and  on 
April  16tfa,  the  President  made  an  appeal  to 
tiie  people  to  increase  the  output  of  the  war 
materials  and  the  food  products.  The  farm- 
ers especially  were  urged  to  leave  nothing 


undone  that  might  tend  to  increase  the  yield 
of  their  land.  The  manhood  of  the  nation 
was  invoked  to  "turn,  in  hosts,  to  the  land." 
Middlemen  were  admonished  to  forego  all 
unusual  profits  and  hasten  food  shipments. 
It  was  xnade  dear  that  everyone  who  culti- 
vated a  gardoi  was  helping  to  solve  tiie 
problem  of  feeding  the  nations.  Every 
housewife  who  practiced  strict  economy  put 
herself  automatically  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  served  the  nation. 

The  response  was  instant  and  notable^ 
Thousands  of  young  men  left  the  colleges 
and  schools,  volunteering  for  work  on  the 
farms  and  in  munition  plants  and  factories. 
Vacant  lots  in  the  cities  were  converted  into 
vegetable  gardens  with  children  for  culti- 
vators. The  aid  of  the  Boy  Scouts  was  en- 
listed in  the  work.  In  a  few  weeks,  millions 
of  "war  gardens"  weaee  under  cultivation  in 
every  state  from  coast  lo  coast.  At  the  same 
time,  housewives  were  given  special  instruc- 
tions in  canning  and  preserving  vegetables, 
frvats  and  meats. 

Wheatleas  Week  Movement 

The  movement  to  conserve  the  food  sup- 
ply and  prevent  the  wasteful  use  of  food  was 
soon  under  way.  In  Massachusetts,  a 
"wheatless  week"  was  annoimoed,  during 
which  no  white  bread  was  to  be  served  in 
hotels,  restaurants  or  homes.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  25,000  barrels  of  flour  were  saved 
by  this  enforced  abstention  in  one  week. 
The  movement  spread,  taking  on  new  forms, 
such  as  abstinence  from  the  use  of  meats  on 
certain  days,  the  more  sparing  use  of  gaso- 
line and  other  needed  commodities.  In  the 
Chic^igo  Pit,  all  dealings  in  futures  ceased. 
At  this  time  actual  wheat  for  delivery  was 
selling  at  $2.40  to  $2.60  per  bushel. 

^    Hoover  Placed  in  Cootrol  of  Food 

Upon  the  initiative  of  President  Wilson, 

who  urged  the  need  of  legislation  to  conserve 
and  stimulate  the  countrj'-'s  food  production, 
a  bill  was  passed  vesting  in  a  single  Food 
Commissioner  full  authority  to  control  the 
export,  import,  prices,  purchase  and  requisi- 
tion of  all  commodities  and  all  food  storage. 

As  Food  Commissioner  the  President  ap- 
pointed Herbert  C.  Hoover,  an  American 
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mining  engineer,  long  resident  in  England, 
who  had  won  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  the  world  by  his  administrations  in  Bel- 
gium, as  head  of  the  Relief  Committee. 

It  was  Mr.  Hoover's  duty  to  make  full  in- 
quiry into  tlie  existing  stocks  of  foodstuff 
available  in  this  country;  to  determine  tiie 
costs  of  production  and  distribution;  to  pre- 
vent all  unwarranted  hoardinjr  of  every  kind, 
or  control  of  foodstuffs  by  pei'sons  who  were 
not  in  any  legitimate  sense  producers,  dealers 
or  traders;  to  requisition  for  public  use  all 
food  supplies  and  equipment  necessary  for 
handling  them  properly;  to  license  whde- 
some  and  legitimate  food  mixtures,  and  pre- 
vent the  wasteful  use  of  food.  Mr.  Hoover 
administered  his  trust  with  singular  fidelity 
and  ability,  and  to  the  satisfaetion  of  the 
nation. 

War  Prohibition  Bill  Passes 

While  the  Food  Control  Bill  was  before 
the  House,  an  amendment  was  inserted  pro- 
hibiting tile  further  manufacture  of  alco- 
holic liquors  during  the  War  and  authorising 

the  President,  in  his  Hiscretion,  to  conunan- 
deer  existing  stocks  of  distilled  spirits. 

On  recommendation  of  President  Wilson, 
who  deemed  the  amendment  too  drastic,  the 
Senate  restricted  the  prohibition  on  the 
manufacture  of  liquors  to  such  distillates  as 
whiskey,  rum,  gin  and  brandy,  removing  the 
ban  on  lipht  wines  and  beer,  and  retaininpr 
the  clause  empowering  the  President  to  ac- 
quire all  distilled  spirits  in  bond,  should  the 
national  exigency  caiSi  for  such  action. 

As  thus  amended,  the  bill  was  approved 
by  the  Senate,  81  to  6.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  anti-whiskey  pro\nsion8  in 
the  bill  were  denounced  as  unconstitutional, 
but  the  bill  was  finally  passed,  365  to  5. 

The  £ipioiMge  Act  • 

The  Espionage  Bill,  ostensibly  framed  to 
vest  the  Government  with  extraordinary 
powers  in  coping  with  all  acts  of  a  treason- 
able nature,  aroused  violent  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  press  because  of  a  provision 
which  forbade  the  publication  of  war  news. 
The  Prendent  urged  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  press  censordiip,  but  the  editors  in- 
sisted that  the  press  should  be  placed  on  its 


good  behavior.  (Congress  declared  in  favor 

of  the  press  and  the  newspapers  were  per- 
mitted to  publish  all  war  news  that  might 
not  serve  to  aid  the  enemy. 

This  Espionage  Act  was  far-reaching  in 
its  ^ect  Among  its  other  extraordinary 
provisions,  it  empowered  tlie  President  to 
place  an  embargo  on  exports  whensoever 
the  public  safety  and  welfare  required  such 
an  embarg-o;  it  provided  for  the  censoring 
of  the  mails ;  the  punishment  of  espionage , 
the  wrongful  use  of  military  information; 
circulation  of  false  reports  designed  to  inter- 
fore  with  military  operations;  attempts  to 
cause  disaffection  in  the  Army  and  Navy  or 
obstruction  of  recruiting;  the  control  of  ves- 
sels on  American  waters ;  the  seizure  of  arms 
and  ammunition  and  prdiibition  ci  thidr  ex- 
portation under  certain  omditions;  the  pen- 
alizing of  conspiracies  designed  to  harm 
American  foreign  relations;  punishment  for 
the  destruction  of  property  arising  from  a 
state  of  war;  and  increased  restrictions  on 
tiie  use  of  passports. 

Embargo  on  American  Exports 

A  VIRTUAL  blockade  of  Germany  from 
American  ports  was  sought  to  be  attained  by 
a  provision  in  the  Espionage  Act  relating  to 
an  Embargo  on  American  exports.  It  ap- 
peared tiwt  the  British  blockade  of  Germany 
had  been  thwarted  in  a  degree  by  the  trade 
policy  of  certain  neutral  nations — particu- 
larly Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden — in  supplying  Gemiany  with  various 
commodities,  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
United  States  and  resold  to  the  Germans  at 
fabulous  prices.  So  many  Scandinavians  had 
grown  rich  in  this  trade  with  the  Germans 
that  the  epithet.  "Goulash  Baron/'  was  in 
frequent  and  derisive  u.se. 

The  purpose  of  the  embargo  provision  was 
to  prevent  the  shipment  of  any  American 
goods  to  these  neutral  nations  until  after 
the  fullest  guarantees  had  been  received  that 
these  goods  should  not  be  transshipped  into 
Germany.  The  neutral  nations  were  required 
to  prove  that  they  were  not  acting  as  go-be- 
tweens for  Germany  before  their  ships  could 
get  clearance  from  American  ports. 

Thwe  was  some  absurd  opposition  to  this 
messure,  as  when  Senator  Townshend  af- 
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fected  to  see  in  the  Embargo  proposal  a  dark 
plot  to  force  small  neutral  nations  into  the 
War  as  America's  Allies. 

President  Wilson  explained  tiiat  the  in- 
tended check  on  exports  concerned  the  dis- 
position of  American  gooi^  only.  It  was  not 

in  reality  an  Embargo,  except  on  consign- 
ments to  dermany.  He  gave  assurance  that 
no  prohibition  of  exports  would  result.  On 
the  eontruy,  American  eocports  in  future 
would  be  so  directed  as  to  go  first  and  by 


preference  where  thpy  were  imniod lately 
needed  and  on  the  other  hand  would  be  tem- 
porarily withheld  where  they  best  could  be 
spared. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  Embargo  Aet» 
on  July  9,  1917,  the  President  by  proclama- 
tion created  a  Board  of  Exports  Control, 
with  Herbert  Hoover  as  director,  vested  with 
authority  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  a  siiij^le 
bushel  of  wheat  or  any  other  essential  war 
commodity  from  any  American  port  without 
the  Board's  license  and  approvaL 
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Congress  Declares  War  on  Germany  in  Behsilf  of  Humanity 

Pre«.  Wilson's  Stirring  AddrcM— l%cilbt8  Make  Trouble   German  Plots  Exposed 


SECTION    II  1917 


A JOINT  session  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  convened  at  8.35  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  April  2, 1917.  The  entire 
personnel  of  the  Govonment  was  present.  AH 
day  Umg  the  pacifists  had  been  pei-niciuusly 
active,  takinj?  possession  of  the  Capitol  steps, 
up  which  the  President  was  to  go,  and  seek- 
ing to  penetrate  to  the  Vice-President's 
chamber,  but  they  were  dispersed  by  the 
police. 

One  of  these  so-called  pacifists  attacked 
Senator  Lodge,  only  to  be  sent  crashing'  to 
the  pavement  by  a  blow  from  the  Senator's 
doughty  fist 

As  a  nieasuze  of  precaution,  the  approaches 
to  the  Capitol  were  guarded  with  two  troops 
of  cavalry,  while  secret  service  agents  pa- 
trolled the  Capitol  corridors.  Another  troop 
of  cavalry  acted  as  escoi-t  to  the  President 
while  he  journeyed  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Capitol. 

As  the  President  entored  the  House  CSham- 
ber,  he  was  received  with  tumultuous  ap- 
plause, the  senators,  representatives  and 
audience  all  waving  miniature  American 
flags. 

Fntidmi  Uiges  Congress  to  Dedare  War 

Pale  and  nervous,  President  Wilson  ad- 
dressed the  Congress,  urging  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  declaring  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  Germany  and  the  United 


States;  also  proposing  that  a  preliminary 
Army  of  50{),(H)0  be  raised,  and  that  the 
United  States  co-operate  with  the  Allied 
Powers  as  a  belligerent  in  every  effective 
way. 

Referring  to  Germany's  ruthless  sub- 
marine warfare,  the  President  said: 

"Vessels  of  every  kind,  whatever  their  flag, 
their  character,  their  cargo,  their  destina- 
tion, their  errand,  have  been  ruthlessly  sent 
to' the  bottom  wifliout  warning  and  without 
thought  of  help  or  mercy  for  those  on  board, 
the  vessels  of  friendly  neutrals  along  with 
those  of  belligerents.  Even  hospital  ships 
and  ships  carrying  relief  to  the  sorely  be- 
reaved and  stricken  people  of  Belgium, 
though  the  latter  were  provided  with  safe 
conduct  through  the  prescribed  areas  by  the 
German  Government  itself,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished by  unmistakable  marks  of  iden- 
tity, have  been  sunk  with  the  same  reckless 
Unek  of  onnpassion  or  of  principle.  It  is  a 
war  against  all  nations.  American  ships 
have  been  sunk,  American  lives  taken,  in 
ways  which  it  has  stirred  us  very  deeply  to 
learn  of,  but  the  ships  and  people  of  other 
neutral  and  friendly  nations  have  been  sunk 
and  overwhelmed  in  the  waters  in  the  same 
way.  There  has  been  no  discrimination. 
The  challenge  is  to  all  mankind.  Each  nation 
must  deride  for  itself  how  it  will  meet  it. 

"We  are  accepting  this  challenge  of  hostile 
purpose  because  we  know  that  in  such  a 
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government,  following  such  methods,  we  can 
never  have  a  friend  ;  and  that  in  the  presence 
of  its  organized  power,  always  lying  in  wait 
to  accomplish  we  know  what  purpose,  can 
be  no  assured  security  for  the  democratic 
gmmmoits  of  the  worid.  We  are  now 
about  to  accept  the  gage  of  battle  with  this 
natural  foe  to  liberty,  and  shall,  if  necessary, 
spend  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  to  check 
and  nullify  its  pretensions  and  its  power. 
We  are  glad,  now  that  we  see  the  facts  witli 
no  veil  of  false  protense  about  them,  to  fi|^t 
thus  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world  and 
for  the  liberation  of  its  peoples,  the  German 
peoples  included;  for  the  rights  of  nations 
gi-eat  and  small  and  the  privilege  of  men 
everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of  life  and 
obedience. 

World  Must  be  Made  Safe  for  Democracy  \ 

"The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  the 
tested  foundations  of  potitieal  liberty.  We 
have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire 
no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no  in- 
demnities for  ourselves,  no  material  compen- 
sation for  the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely  make. 
We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the  rights 
of  mankind.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when 
those  rights  have  been  made  as  seeors  as  the 
faitii  and  the  fineedom  of  nations  can  make 
tiiem." 

Congress  Dedares  War  Against  Germany 

A  RBSOLDTION  declaring  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  and  authorizing  the  President  to  em- 
ploy all  the  resources  of  America  to  carry 
on  the  War.  was  reported  on  April  3d,  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of  both  Houses. 

Senator  Stone,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  ahme  opposed  its  adoption. 

Whoi  the  resolve  was  reported  to  the 
Senate,  Senator  Hitchcock  asked  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  a  suspension  of  the  rules 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Senator  La  FoUette  immediately  blocked 
its  passage  by  demanding  the  "regular 
crder,"  which  postponed  action  for  an  entire 
day. 

T^pon  reassembling  April  4th,  the  Senators 
agreed  to  sit  without  rest,  recess  or  intermis- 


sion, and  without  considering  any  other  maU 
ter,  until  the  War  resolution  was  passed. 

After  a  debate  lasting  13  hours,  the  War 
resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  82  to  6, 
those  voting  in  the  negative  being  Senators 
La  Fdlette  of  Wisconsin,  Gfonna  of  North 
Dakota,  Norris  of  Nebradca,  Stone  of  Mis- 
souri, Lane  of  Oregon  and  Vardaman  of 
Mississippi. 

On  April  5th,  the  War  resolution  came  be- 
fore the  House.  It  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  a  group  of  pacifists  led  by  Reprasentative 
Kitchin  of  North  Carolina.  But  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  April  6th,  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  373  to  50. 

President  Wilson  signed  the  resolution  the 
same  day,  at  the  same  time  outlining  the  reg- 
ulations  prepared  for  the  conduct  of  "alien 
enonies"  resident  in  Amoica. 

German  Plots  Bared  Before  Congress 

The  intrigues  of  German  spies,  agents, 
plotters,  incendiaries,  nHsasflins  and  dyn*- 
mitaids  were  disclosed  in  a  long  report  hf 

the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee — how  Capt. 
von  Papen  and  Capt.  Boy-Ed  directed  the 
work  of  these  destructive  agents;  how  Dr. 
Chakrabarty  received  $60,000  from  the  Ger- 
man  Elmbassy  for  Hindu  revtdutionary  prop- 
aganda in  this  country;  how  the  Gcsman 
Embassy  employed  Ernest  T.  Euphrat  to 
carry  information  between  Berlin  and  Wash- 
ington under  an  American  passport ;  how 
German  officers  of  interned  warships  vio- 
lated their  parole,  six  of  them  escaping  in 
a  boot  purchased  witii  money  supi^ied  by  tiie 
German  Consul  at  Richmond ;  how  Hans  von 
Wedell  maintained  an  office  for  the  procure- 
ment of  fraudulent  passports  for  German  Re- 
ser\nsts;  how  James  J.  F.  Archibald,  a  news- 
paper man,  under  cover  of  an  American  pass- 
port and  wliile  in  the  psy  of  Ambassador  von 
Bemstorif,  carried  cUspatdhes  for  Ambas- 
sador Dumba  and  committed  other  unneutral 
acts;  how  Albert  0.  Sander  and  other  Ger- 
man agents  sent  spies  to  England  protected 
by  American  passports;  how  prominent  of- 
ficials of  the  Hamburg-American  line,  undw 
the  direction  of  Boy-Ed,  attempted  to  supply 
German  warships  at  sea;  how  vessels  were 
sent  from  San  Franci.sco;  how  Werner  Horn 
attempted  to  blow  up  the  international  bridge 
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at  Vanceboro,  Me.,  and  Albert  Kaltschmidt 
tried  to  blow  up  a  factory  at  Walkcrville  and 
the  Armory  at  Windsor,  Canada,  all  for  Ger- 
man gold  proffered  by  Capt.  Franz  von 

German  agents,  too,  had  been  convicted 

and  sentenced  for  making  bombs  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  screws  of  certain  Allied  ships 
leaving  New  York.  Captains  von  Kleist, 
Wolfert  and  Rode,  working  under  direction 
of  von  Papen  and  von  Igel,  had  manufao- 
turad  incendiary  bombs  on  the  Friederich  der 
Grosse  and  put  them  on  board  Allied  ships. 
Capt.  Franz  Rintelen  had  come  to  this  coun- 
try* to  aid  in  preventing  the  exportation  of 
munitions  to  the  Allies.  To  aid  him  in  pro- 
vokxnir  rtrilm  in  the  munition  factories  he 
had  orsanized  and  ifaianced  "Labor's  Na- 
tional  Peace  Council." 

Consul  General  Bopp  at  San  Francisco  and 
Vice  Consul  von  Schaick  had  been  convicted 
of  sending  agents  into  Canada  to  blow  up 
bridges  and  tunnds,  and  wreck  vessels  sail- 
inir  from  Padilc  Coast  ports  with  war  ma- 
terial for  Russia  and  Japan. 

Paul  Konigr,  head  of  the  secret  service  of 
the  Hamburg- American  line,  had  sent  spies 
to  Canada  to  gather  information  concerning 
the  Welland  Canal  and  the  movement  of 
troops;  had  bribed  a  bank  employe  to  give 


information  concerning  shipments  to  the 
Allies;  had  sent  spies  to  P'urope  with  Amer- 
ican passports  to  secure  military  informa- 
tion, and  was  involved  with  von  Papen  in  his 
bomb  plots. 

The  indignities  heaped  on  American  con- 
sular officials  by  German  frontier  authorities, 
who  had  ordered  them  stripped  and  searched, 
were  recalled.  The  detention  and  maltreat- 
ment of  the  Yarrowdale  prisoners;  the  de- 
tention of  Ambassador  Gerard  and  the  Amei^ 
ican  newspaper  eoneapondents  in  Germany; 
and  finally  the  Zimmerman  note,  revealing 
the  plot  to  involve  the  United  States  in  war 
with  ISIexico  and  Japan,  were  all  passed  in 
review.  It  was  an  indictment  such  as  never 
before  had  been  brought  before  Congress. 

Austria  and  Turkey  Declare  War 

American  relations  with  Germany's  Al- 
lies— Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia— were  as  yet  unchanged,  although  it 
was  decided  not  to  receive  Count  Tarnowski, 
the  newly  accredited  Ambaaaador  to  tiiia 
country  from  Austria.  Howevor,  on  April 
9,  1917,  Austria-Hungary  severed  dipkmiatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  Government, 
and  Turkey  broke  relations  with  this  Gov- 
ernment on  April  21st.  Bulgaria,  at  this 
tim^  took  no  action. 
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 «  "  ■     WESTERN  THEATER.  APRIL.  6 -MAY  IB     «  ■  «  

Allied  Assault  on  New  Hindenberg  line  Ends  in  Costly  Failure 

Canadian  Troops  Storm  Vimy  Ridge— French  Take  the  Craonne  Piateftu 
1  1  1  I    1  r  r SECTION  12- 1917  


Franco-British  Forces,  2,000,000 

Gen.  Robert  Nivelic,  Commander-in-Chief 
(Succeeded  by  Gen.  Petain) 

French  Forces,  1,000,000 

Fint  Army — Gen.  Micheler 

Seeoid  Army — Gen.  d'Esperey 

Fourth  Army — Gen.  Anthoine 

Fifth  Army— Gen.  Mazel 

Sixth  Army — Gen.  Mangin 

Tenlh  Anay— Gen.  Ducheme 
Blltilh  Forces,  1,000.000 

Gen.  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Commander 

Fink  Army — Gen.  Home 
Second  Army — Gen.  Plumer 
Third  Army — Gen.  Allenby 
Fourth  Army — Gen.  Rawlinami 
Fifth  Army — Gen.  Gough 

Canadian  Army  Corps,  75,000 
Lient.-Gen.  Sir  Julian  Byng 
IMvisional  Commanders — Major  Generals  Currie, 

A.  C.  Macdonell,  H.  £.  Bnntali,  h.  J.  Mpwtt, 

and  David  Watson 


German  Foncs,  2,000,000 

Field  Marshall  von  Hindenberg,  Commander-in- 

Gen.  von  Ludendortf,  Chief  of  Staif  {.Chief 

Gen.  von  Armin 

Gen.  von  Boehn 

Gen.  Frits  too  Bdow 

Gen.  Otto  von  Below 

Gen.  von  Marwitz 

Crown  Prince  Rupprecht 

Crown  Frince  Frederick 


THE  adroit  escape  of  the  German 
Annies  from  tlie  insecurity  of  tbe 
Arras-Somme  salient,  across  a  wide 

desert  of  their  own  making,  to  the  cement 
shelter  of  the  Ilindonberg  zone,  left  dangling" 
in  air  and  converging  on  emptiness  all  those 
elaborate  preparations  for  a  spring  offensive 
which  had  occupied  the  Allied  Armies 
Ihroui^out  the  preceding  winter  months. 

The  toilful  achievements  of  a  million  Allied 
artisans  had  been  expended  in  mocking  fu- 
tility. Useless  now  those  thousands  of  heavy 
gun  emplacements,  so  carefully  positioned, 
that  were  to  assist  in  blowing  the  whole  Ger- 
man line  into  oblivion.  Superflous  that  maze 
of  railways  linking  up  the  various  sectors 
on  the  old  battle  front.  Needless  those  miles 
of  plank  roads  that  traversed  the  chunied 
and  muddied  terrain.  Impotent,  too,  those 
prodigious  ammunition  depots  which  were 
to  feed  tholisands  of  cannon,  millions  of 
rifles,  in  the  forthcoming  artillery  duel. 
AU  these  colossal  works  were  rendered 
futile  when  the  Kaiser's  armies,  fore- 
warned, had  e.scaped  from  their  ghastly 
trench-traps  and  reached  their  distant  haven 
of  safety. 


6000  Allied  Cannon  Left  Impotent 

Between  the  old  battle  front  and  the  new, 
ttnate  now  yawned  a  diarred  and  smoky 
desert,  26  miles  deep  at  its  widest  span«  des- 

titute  of  roof  or  tree  or  shrub,  a  hideous* 

trackless,  ruined  expanse,  pitted  all  over 
with  deep  crater  holes.  On  the  western  edge 
of  this  desert,  pointing  impotently  across  the 
deep  void,  there  were  6,000  Allied  field  guns, 
which  had  been  cheated  of  th^  prey.  To 
move  this  artillery  across  the  torn  terrain 
and  into  positions  suitable  for  an  assault 
upon  the  new  Hindenberg  line,  was  a  task 
requiring  weeks  to  accomplish. 

As  we  shall  see,  the  assault  was  rashly  be- 
gun before  the  Allies  were  prepared  for  so 
grave  an  undertaking.  It  ended  in  partial 
disaster  to  the  Allied  cause,  but  out  of  this 
failure  sprang  a  new  leadership  which  was 
destined  to  carry  the  armies  of  the  Allies  to 
triumphant  victory.  The  causes  of  that  dis- 
aster are  now  to  be  disclosed. 

Nivelle  Promoted  Over  Foch  and  Petain 

Back  in  December,  1916,  before  the  Ger- 
mans had  planned  their  evacuation  of  the 
Somme-Ancre  front,  the  supreme  command 
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of  all  the  Allied  Armies  operating  in  that 
area  was  given  temporarily  to  Gen.  Robert 
Nivdle,  a  French  officer  who  had  won  dis- 
tinction as  a  corps  commander  under  Gen. 

Petain  at  Verdun  and  beoi  advanced  ow 
the  heads  of  his  superiors  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  French  Armies  when  Marshal 
JofTre  was  so  unjustly  stripped  of  his  power. 

Though  a  useful  subordinate,  Gen.  Nivelle 
aeems  to  have  laclrad  Aose  higher  qualities 
of  mind  requisite  to  suprone  leadendiip.  He 
was  imprudent,  wilful,  boastful,  amaziniHy 
indiscreet,  and  he  chose  persistently  to  spurn 
the  sag-acious  counsel  of  his  betters.  His  un- 
desei'ved  promotion  over  the  heads  of  his  su- 
perion — ^Ifarsfaa]  Joifre,  the  victor  of  the 
Matne^  Gen.  Petain,  the  saviour  of  Verdun, 
and  Gen.  Foch,  the  incomparable  strategist- 
was  a  lamental)le  episode  of  the  subterran- 
ean political  drama  of  the  day. 

With  yet  unfathomed  motives,  a  group  of 
irreligious  politicians,  Socialists  and  atheists, 
who  had  gained  a  certain  ascendancy  in  the 
French  Government,  plotted  the  demotion 
and  disgrace  of  JoflFre,  Petain  and  Foch,  the 
ablest  strategists  that  have  appeared  since 
the  sun  of  Napoleon  set  at  Waterloo. 

Inasmuch  as  several  of  these  atheist  politi- 
cians are  known  to  have  been  traitors  to 
FMnce  and  in  finequent  conmranicatifm  with 
fiscal  agents  of  Gennany,  it  is  intimated  that 
thegr  may  have  decreed  the  demotion  of  the 
three  jronerals  in  order  to  remove  from  the 
Kaiser's  path  the  men  most  capable  of  sav- 
ing France  fi-om  annihilation. 

Moreover,  their  atheistical  wrath  may  have 
been  Mirred  at  the  sight  of  Christian  gen- 
erals, so  devoutly  rdigious  as  Foch  and 
Petain,  leading  the  Frendi  armies  cm  to 
victory. 

An  additional  motive  for  the  removal  of 
these  generals  lay  in  the  circumstance  that 
Foch  and  Petain  never  thought  to  conceal 
their  honest  contempt  for  political  intriguers 
in  general  and  atheist  iwliticians  in  par- 
ticular. 

\^'hatever  the  true  motive,  the  politicians 
had  succeeded  in  deposing  the  three  great 
generals  and  in  loading  them  down  with  mil- 
itary tasks  intended  to  magnify  their  dis- 
graea  Nivellefs  elevation  to  tiie  chief  com- 


mand brought  the  plot  to  its  culminating 
point. 

In  consenting  to  put  the  British  armies 
under  control  of  Nivelle*  Gen.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  the  British  Commander,  had  stipu- 
lated that  the  arrangement  would  terminate 
with  the  completion  of  the  first  French  of- 
fensive in  the  spring.  After  that  the  Brit- 
ish armies  would  return  to  his  undivided 
command. 

GoL  Nivelle'a  Indiscretion 

On  assmning  the  supreme  conunand,  Gen. 
NiveUe  at  once  rejected  the  prudent  plans 
for  a  spring  offensive  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Marshal  Jottre.  At  that  time,  and 
previous  to  the  German  reti'eat,  the  pivots 
of  tiie  Gmian  line  on  the  Somme  f  nmt  were 
the  Vimy  Ridge,  near  Arras  in  the  North, 
and  the  Craonne  Plateau,  near  Soissons  in 
the  South,  Ijing  about  100  miles  apart.  These 
natural  strongholds,  each  eight  miles  long 
and  200  feet  in  height,  with  their  multipli- 
cation of  concrete  works,  parallel  lines  of 
trenches,  innumerable  rocky  caverns,  and  a 
tremendous  concentration  of  artillery,  were 
formidable  fortresses.  Strongly  defended  by 
the  Germans,  they  were  apparentiy  impreg- 
nable. 

Between  these  two  pivot  positions,  the 
German  line  bulged  out  into  a  gigantic  salient 
which  was  in  danger  of  collapsing.  Know- 
ing the  insecurity  of  this  salient,  the  Ger- 
mans were  constructinj]:  a  new  system  of  con- 
crete trenches  25  miles  to  the  rear,  connect- 
ing Arras  with  Soissons  by  a  shorter  line  and 
known  as  the  Hindenberg  zone.  It  was  tiieir 
intention  to  evacuate  the  dangerous  Ancre- 
Sonune  front  and  retreat  to  the  shelter  of  this 
new  line,  while  retaining  their  pivot  positions 
at  Vimy  and  Craonne. 

Marshal  Joffre  had  thought  to  maneuvre 
the  Germans  off  the  pivot  heights,  not  by  a 
direct  assault  on  the  two  fortresses,  wldch 
ndi^t  involve  great  losses  to  his  armies,  but 
by  concerted  attacks  on  tiie  weakest  points 
of  the  salient.  Once  the  wavering:  German 
line  were  broken,  the  Germans  niipht  be 
driven  back  in  disorder  and  compelled  to 
relinquish  their  hold  on  Vimy  and  Craonne 
Plateau. 
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Germans  Escape  from  the  Tn^i 

NiVETXE,  on  the  contrary,  purposed  mak- 
ing his  main  attack,  not  at  the  weak  points 
of  the  salient,  but  against  tlie  powerful  pivot 
positions  at  Vimy  Ridge  and  Craonne  Plat- 
eau. His  leading  generals  expostulated  in 
vain*  against  this  rash  enterprise,  predicting 
sure  disaster  if  the  experiment  were  tried. 

So  confident  was  Nivelle  in  the  success  of 
his  plan,  that  he  even  boasted  his  armies 
would  take  Craonne  Plateau  in  "Zi  hours  and 
have  the  German  armies  on  the  run  back  to 
the  Rhine  in  72  hours. 

For  three  months,  while  his  offensive  was 

preparing,  Nivelle  nev^  ceased  to  advertise 
what  he  intended  to  accomplish.  His  plans, 
down  to  the  smallest  details,  were  known  to 
every  soldier  in  the  Allied  armies,  and  to 
every  shady  politician  in  France,  tiierefore 
to  the  Gennans  themselves,  who  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  strengthen  their  defmces 
on  Vimy  atid  Craonne  Ridges,  while  secretly 
preparing  to  evacuate  the  no  longer  tenable 
Somme  salient  in  between. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter, how  the  Germans  outwitted  Nivelle,  just 
on  the  eve  of  his  intended  offensive,  by  skil- 
fully withdrawing  from  this  trench  trap  on 
the  Ancre-Somme  front  and  retreating  to  the 
Hindenberg  line.  By  this  adroit  movement, 
they  not  only  had  exchanged  an  insecure  po- 
sition for  an  impregnable  one,  but  by  short- 
ening their  line,  increased  by  160,000  cover 
troops  tlieir  defensive  forces  at  Vimy  Ridge 
and  Craonne  Plateau. 

As  indicating  Niv^elle's  incapacity,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  add  that  on  March  4th,  while  yet 
the  retreat  of  the  Germans  was  only  partial. 
Gen.  d'Esperey  had  informed  him  that  all 
signs  pointed  to  the  speedy  evacuation  of 
Roye,  at  the  same  time  asking  permission  to 
attack.  Gen.  Nivelle  refused  permission,  say- 
ing that  a  general  German  retreat  was  incon- 
ceivable, since  the  enemy  had  strongly  forti- 
fied the  town  of  Roye  as  if  intending  to  re- 
main there.  Twenty-four  hours  later  tiie 
Germans  quietly  stole  out  of  Roye!  Nivelle 
tardily  gave  orders  for  the  pursuit,  but  it 
was  then  too  late  to  circumvent  the  Germans. 

Still  blind  to  the  reality  of  the  situation, 
Nivelle  professed  to  see  in  the  skilful  German 


Against  Humanity 

retreat  a  German  rout,  and  he  so  inspired  the 
common  soldiers  with  his  false  enthusiasm 
tiiat  for  a  time  th«y  were  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  a  decisive  victory  was  near.  Not 
so  the  generals  of  the  French  Army.  Al- 
most to  a  man,  they  felt  that  Nivelle  was 
leading  the  armies  to  sure  destruction,  and 
they  did  their  utmost  to  persuade  him  to 
reconsider  his  plans. 

The  Plan  of  Battle 
AntUf  was  wdl  advanced  before  Nividle 
was  able  to  resume  the  offensive.  Due  to  tiie 

extreme  severity  of  tiie  winter  weather, 
which  had  worked  havoc  among  the  African 
troops,  the  intended  French  attack  on  Cra- 
onne Plateau  had  been  repeatedly  postponed. 
The  French  supplies  of  cannon,  munitfoos 
and  armament  were  still  woefully  insufSdenl 
Moreover,  witii  scarcely  an  exception,  tiie 
French  generals  were  now  in  open  mutiny. 
Convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  Nivelle's 
offensive  plan,  and  predicting  that  it  would 
end  in  slaughter,  they  advised  both  him  and 
the  French  Government  against  making  the 
attempt,  but  all  In  vain. 

Nivelle  had  intended  making  his  diief  as- 
sault on  the  Craonne  Plateau.  By  a  converg- 
ing movement,  he  hoped  to  cut  off  and  de- 
stroy the  occupant  German  forces.  When 
this  operation  was  well  under  way,  the  Brit- 
ish were  to  attack  Vimy'Ridge^  primarily 
to  engage  the  German  reserves  and  prevait 
their  participation  in  the  Craonne  battle. 

In  the  event,  it  was  the  British  armies  that 
opened  the  great  I)attlo,  Vimy  Kidge  being 
stormed  by  the  Canadian  troops  in  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  operations  of  Uie  whole  War, 
while  the  subseouent  French  attack  on  Cra- 
onne partially  failed,  as  the  Frendi  gemoBte 
had  universally  predicted. 

British  Ordered  to  Take  Ylmy  Ridge 

The  French  armies  being  still  unprepared 
for  the  attack  on  the  Southern  pivot  at  Cra- 
onne Plateau,  Gen.  Nivelle  on  April  9th,  or- 
dered the  British  armies  to  attack  Vimy 
Ridge,  the  Northwn  pivot  of  tiie  German 
line.  From  the  heights  of  Vimy,  200  feet 
above  tiie  plain,  the  German  giuis  fee  upward 
of  two  years  had  bombarded  Arras,  reducing 
the  city  to  ruins.  The  great  chalk  clilT  it- 
self, throughout  its  length  of  12  miles,  had 
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been  honeycombed  with  tunnels  and  galleries, 
affording  the  Germans  shelter  from  the  in- 
demancy  of  the  weather  and  protection  from 
tin  shail  of  the  awmy  artillery.  In  natural 
strenflfth  and  in  the  extent  of  its  fortiiiea- 
tions  it  surpassed  any  other  position  on  the 
Western  front. 

To  impede  the  concentration  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  in  front  of  Vimy  and  render  the 
plains  of  the  Scheldt  impregnable,  the  Ger- 
mans had  brought  up  their  giant  24  c.  m. 
naval  guns,  with  a  range  of  15  miles,  while 
the  range  of  their  field  guns  had  been  in- 
creased to  7.000  yards.  The  British,  never- 
theless, had  been  able  to  concentrate  4,000 
pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  mostly  hidden 
from  observation. 


The  Battle  in  the  Air  at  Vfaqr 

A  BATTLE  in  the  air,  the  greatest  aerial 
duel  ever  fought,  preceded  tiie  actual  assault 
Large  squadrons  of  British  planes  were  sent 
over  the  enemy  lines  for  tiie  purpose  of  pho- 

tographing  new  German  positions  and  bom- 
barding stragetical  points  behind  the  front. 
The  German  planes  accepted  the  challenge 
and  many  thrilling  battles  ensued  high  in  air. 
In  all  the  British  airmen  destroyed  46  Ger- 
man planes  and  ten  balloons,  besides  taking 
1,700  photographs  of  the  German  positions 
for  the  guidance  of  the  British  gunners  and 
dropping  eight  tons  of  explosives  into  the 
German  trenches.  They  lost  to  the  Ger- 
mana  28  phmes. 


Troops  Storm  Vimy  Ridge 


CanadiMi  Corps  (Ist  British  Army),  75.000 
IkntF^SflB.  Sir  JtilUm  Byag,  Commandflr 
Ist  Diviaion— Major-Genrral  Currio 
2d  Division — Major-General  Buistall 
3d  Division — Major-General  I.ipsett 
4th  Division — Major-General  Watson 
Cavalry  Brigade — Brig.-Cen.  Seeley 
Ittb  British  Imperial  Brigade 
Troops— 36,000 


Gcrauw  Forces  (Bavarians),  140>00e 
Cnmn  Prince  Rupprecht, 


The  MtonninfiGtVimy  Badge  by  the  daunt- 
less Canadian  Army  Corps,  commanded  by 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Julian  Bynpr,  was  the  most 
brilliant  episode  of  the  general  attack 
launched  along  the  Arras  front  on  April  9th, 
by  the  First  and  Third  British  Armies.  The 
Ouadian  Corps  formed  a  part  of  Gen.  Sir 
H.  S.  Home's  First  British  Amy;  it  com- 
prised 75,000  fighting:  troops  in  all  the 
branches  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artilleryp  cy- 
clists, aircraft  and  motor  transport. 

Assisting  the  Canadians  in  this  operation 
wwe  two  famous  British  regiments,  ttie 
Eoyal  West  Rents  and  the  King's  Own  Scot- 
tish Borderers,  forming  the  13th  Brigade  of 
the  Fifth  Imperial  Division.  Some  36,000 
other  Canadian  troops  were  held  in  reserve 
on  the  line  of  communication. 

The  German  forces  occupying  Vimy  Ridge 
mnnbered  140»000  vetersn  troops,  mostly  Ba- 
varians, cominanded  by  Crown  Prinoe  Rup^ 
precht. 

Though  the  German  strateprists  regarded 
Vimy  Ridge  as  an  almost  impregnable  posi- 


tion, yet  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by  the 

Canadians,  they  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  strengthen  their  position  above  Souchez 
Village  by  constructing-  a  number  of  concrete 
and  steel  forts  tiiat  would  resist  almost  any- 
thing except  a  direct  hit  by  steel.  Also,  by 
means  of  systonatic  mine  explosions,  they 
had  broken  up  their  front,  scooping  out  a 
series  of  enormous  craters,  too  wide  for  any 
attacking  force  to  bridge. 

In  event  of  the  Canadians  attacking,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  creep  around  the  ridea 
of  these  craters  and  expose  themselves  to  the 
direct  fire  of  thousands  of  machine  guns 
cleverly  hidden  in  the  German  zone.  Behind 
the  lines,  in  numerous  concrete  and  steel 
forts  there  were  hundreds  of  heavy  guns  em- 
placed,  each  one  having  the  exact  range  of 
some  point  of  enemy  approach.  Hiding  In 
rock-roofed  caverns,  that  in  the  long  ago  had 
served  as  a  place  of  refupre  and  worship  for 
the  proscribed  Huguenots,  there  were  40,000 
Bavarian  soldiers,  outnumbering  the  Cana- 
dians two  to  one. 
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Three  weeks  before  the  day  sot  for  the  at- 
tack, a  systematic  artillery  assault  on  the 
German  lines  was  opoied  in  earnest.  The 
British  had  assembled  an  enormous  number 
of  heavy  guns  to  ddiver  the  blow.  New 
shells  were  used,  armour-piercing-  and  de- 
layed fuse-action  shells,  which  penetrated 
20  feet  and  more  into  the  earth,  blowing  up 
deep  dug-outs.  Day  by  day,  every  roadway 
was  searched  and  every  suspected  dump 
shelled.  So  intense  was  the  British  btrni- 
bardment,  that  for  several  days  the  Germans 
found  it  impossible  to  bring  reliefs  or  food 
up  to  their  front  lines. 

During  the  afternoon  and  night  of  April 
8th,  the  Canadian  troops  moved  forward  to 
their  front  line.  The  plan  of  battle  had  been 
carefully  explained  to  every  soldier.  For 
weeks  they  had  been  drilled  over  dummy 
trenches,  constructed  in  perfect  replica  of 
Vimy  Ridge.  Each  man  knew  where  he  had 
to  go  and  what  he  had  to  do.  He  knew  the 
exact  location  of  the  dug-outs  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  bomb.  Besides  his  rifle,  his  bay- 
<met  and  120  cartridges,  each  soldier  was  to 
carry  either  a  pick  or  shovel,  four  hand  gre- 
nades, two  sand  bags,  two  airplane  flares,  a 
Verey  light,  a  candle,  a  box  of  matches,  and 
two  dayaf  latioiis. 

TliePlaiorAtlBdc 

The  attack  on  Vimy  Ridge  was  planned  as 
a  succession  of  rushes.  Four  imaginary 
lines  had  been  drawn,  designated  as  the 

Black,  Red,  Blue  and  Brown.  In  the  wake 
of  a  barrage,  the  first  Canadian  column  was 
to  advance  as  far  as  the  Black  line  and  then 
dig  in,  while  "moppers  up"  were  to  search 
flie  land  they  had  overrun,  blowing  up  Ger- 
man dugouts  and  disposing  of  any  German 
found  hiding  there. 

In  rapid  succession  a  second  column  was 
to  go  through  the  Black  line  and  attack  the 
Red  line,  a  third  column  through  the  Red  line 
and  attack  the  Blue  line,  and  so  on  to  the 
final  assault  on  the  Brown  line.  Every  step 
was  exactly  timed;  so  many  minutes  were 
allowed  for  capture  of  the  Black  line,  pause 
of  two  hours  after  the  Red  line  was  taken, 
and  a  rest  of  one  and  a  half  hours  on  the  Blue 
Hne. 


In  all,  eight  and  a  half  hours  were  allowed 
for  the  whole  operation.  After  the  last  Ger- 
man position  had  been  taken,  the  patrols  were 
to  pukh  forward  into  the  valley  beyond. 

British  Guns  Start  Pandemonium 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  a  lively  blizzard  of 
sleetish  snow  set  in ;  it  was  bitter  cold  and 
the  CSanadian  soldiers  were  drenched  to  the 

skin  as  they  stood  waiting  in  their  trenches. 
When  Easter  Sunday  dawned,  the  whole  field 
of  battle  was  one  mass  of  beating  rain  and 
snow,  driven  before  the  wind.  Zero,  the  hour 
for  the  beginning  of  battle,  was  5.30  A.  M. 

Exactly  to  the  second,  1,<K)0  British  guns 
opened  fire,  creating  a  pandemonium  never 
imagined  before.  The  whole  front  seemed 
lit  up  with  a  sheet  of  flame.  The  terrific  gun- 
fire was  especially  directed  against  the  con- 
cealed GeiTTian  battery  positions,  which  had 
been  located  during  the  previous  days.  Great 
concrete  blocks  were  hurled  aside  like  chil- 
dren's toys;  steel  doors  were  warped  and 
bent,  as  though  a  giant  had  shaken  them. 

Some  of  the  British  guns  were  firing  to 
cover  all  points  of  communication  at  the 
rear,  and  some  were  maintaining  a  standing 
barrage;  other  guns  laid  a  rolling  barrage, 
which  moved  forward  in  average  leaps  of  100 
yards.  Under  the  j-.ction  of  the  explosive 
shells,  the  entire  German  front  was  trans- 
formed into  a  mass  of  craters  and  shell  holes. 
So  destructive  was  the  British  fire  that  all 
the  German  front  trendies  were  eUr'inated; 
tiiOTe  remained  only  broken  cupolas  and 
traces  of  observation  posts. 

Canadians  Go  Over  the  Top 

At  the  prearranged  signal,  the  Canadian 
1st  Division  left  their  trenches  in  the  wake 
of  tile  creeping  barrage  iriiidi  thdr  gunners 
were  laying,  advancing  to  attack  the  soutti- 
em  slopes  of  Vimy  on  a  front  of  peiiiape  a 
mile.  Theii-  final  objective  was  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  British  front  line.  A 
pall  of  smoke  covered  the  battle  field,  con- 
cealing many  of  the  deep  shell  holes,  now 
filled  with  mud  or  icy  water.  Many  wounded 
Canadians,  falling  into  these  holes,  were 
drowned  in  the  mud. 

German  machine  guns  were  positioned 
everjrwhere  and  the  Canadian  advance  pro- 
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ceeded  under  heav}""  fire.  The  intrepid  Can- 
adians set  out  to  envelop  and  bomb  these 
Geimaii  nests^  but  in  the  effbrt  they  IcMrt 
heavily.  Of  the  16th  Battalion,  every  office 

was  either  killed  or  wounded.  But  nothing 
could  keep  the  Canadians  back.  If  one  com- 
pany was  wiped  out,  another  was  sent  up  to 
take  its  place.  When  all  the  commissioned 
ofBoers  of  a  company  were  struck  down  ser- 
feants  were  ready  to  take  cmnniand.  The 
Black  line  was  reached  and  passed.  Soon 
the  two  brigades  were  on  the  Red  line.  Here 
the  opposition  stiffened.  Isolated  groups  of 
Germans  fought  with  the  utmost  despera- 
tion, but  they  could  not  shake  off  the  Can- 
adiana. 

G^iCim  of  Fkrinu  Wood 
WHILB  the  Second  and  Third  Brigades 

were  consolidating  the  position  they  had  won 
on  the  Red  line,  the  First  Brigade  was  push- 
ing forward  toward  the  Blue  line,  which  was 
captured  at  11  o'clock.  Two  hours  later 
the  First  Brigade  had  taken  the  Brown  line, 
on  the  aummit  of  the  Ridge,  and  the  Canad- 
ians could  now  look  down  on  the  wonderful 
plain  stretched  out  on  the  Northern  side  of 
the  Ridge,  with  Douai  standing  out  in  the 
distance,  12  miles  away. 

After  tile  British  guiis  had  shelled  Farbua 
Wood,  on  the  Eastern  slope  of  Vimy,  the  First 
Brigade  descended  the  hill.  Cheering  as  they 
ran,  the  Canadians  rushed  a  line  of  batteries 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wood.  The  Germans  stood 
resolu'  jly  to  their  guns,  firing  their  last 
charges  point-blank.  Before  evening  the 
First  Division  had  cleared  Farbus  Wood  and 
reached  the  railway  beyimd. 

The  Second  Di\nsion,  meanwhile,  had  met 
with  a  mishap.  The  eight  tanks  co-operating 
with  this  division  had  failed  to  penetrate 
fluoui^  the  de^  mud;  not  one  of  them  even 
rawhed  the  Black  line.  The  4th  and  Gth 
Brigades,  nevertiielesB,  attacked  the  Zwis- 
chen  Stellung,  a  strong  German  trench  line 
west  of  Les  Tilleuls.  This  was  the  indicated 
Black  line.  Pushing  forward  over  the  shell- 
pitted  ground,  with  the  sleet  pitilessly  beat- 
ing in  the  soldiers'  faces,  and  scarcely  able 
to  see  a  few  paces  ahead,  the  19th  Canadian 
P.attalion  was  briefly  halted  by  a  very  hpav\' 
machinc-gim  fire.  Automatically  the  Can- 
adian flanks  stretched  out,  enveloping  the 


enemy's  machine  guns,  which  were  then  cap- 
tured, in  this  engagement  colonels  led 
battaliomk  The  Fourth  Brigade  quickly  oe- 
cupied  the  Black  line,  while  the  Fifth  Brigade 
pressed  forward  toward  the  Red  line. 

West  Kents  and  Bwderers  Appear 

Now  the  famous  Thirteenth  Imperial 
Brigade — the  Royal  West  Kents  and  Scottish 
Borderers — took  a  hand  in  the  combat. 
Making  their  way  tlirough  Goulot  Wood,  they 
captured  200  prisoners,  four  machine  guns 
and  two  eight-inch  howitzers.  Advancing 
toward  their  final  objectives,  they  encount- 
ered a  German  artillery  nest,  the  gunners 
firing  at  them  at  point-blank  range.  One 
company  of  Scottish  Borderers  at  once  at- 
tacked witti  rifle  grenades  and  Lewis  guns, 
overcoming  ttie  German  battery  and  taking 
four  howitzers  and  five  77-miIlinieter  guns. 

The  remainder  of  the  Second  Division  had 
met  with  stubborn  resistance.  Grenadier, 
Graben  and  Dump  Trenches  were  held  by  the 
Germans  in  strong  force  and  with  many  ma- 
chine guns.  Yet  these  objectives  were  suc- 
cessively taken  and  some  Canadian  battalions 
penetrated  as  far  as  Thelus  Village.  Many 
prisoners  were  bagged  in  the  old  Huguenot 
caves.  The  stoutest  resistance  was  encount- 
ered on  the  last  line  of  all  where  the  German 
gunners  held  their  concrete  gun  podtiona 
wdl,  firing  point-blank  as  the  Canadians 
came  over  the  slope.  These  positions  were 
takt-n  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  By  early 
afternoon  the  Second  Division  had  taken  all 
its  objectives  and  was  pushing  out  its  patrols 
towarid  the  line  of  villages  beyond.  Gould 
these  positions  be  taken,  the  victory  would  be 
complete.  Unfortunately,  their  artillory 
now  failed  the  Canadians.  The  heavy  guns 
had  got  stuck  in  the  mud,  miles  behind,  and 
were  consequently  out  of  range.  The  Second 
Division  was  therefore  held  up  at  the  railway 
line  east  of  Farbus  Wood. 

The  Third  Division,  meanwhile,  after  much 
difl^iculty,  had  cleared  La  Folie  Wood  and  by 
9  o'clock  reached  its  final  objective  on  the 
Red  line,  but  its  whole  left  flank  was  threat- 
ened by  a  well-placed  and  active  foe. 

The  Fight  on  "The  Pimple*' 

The  Fourth  Division,  on  the  extreme  left, 
lost  heavily  in  attacking  a  commanding 
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hillock  known  as  "The  Pimple,"  whore  the 
enemy  had  constructed  a  number  of  concrete 
and  steel  machine  gun  positions,  ail  camou- 
flaged ao  cleverly  that  their  presenee  had  not 
been  diaeov6red  by  the  British  gunners. 
From  this  eminence  the  Germans  directed  a 
devastating  g^unfire. 

One  Canadian  battalion  reached  its  objec- 
tive, but  every  officer  was  killed  or  wounded ; 
another  battalion  lost  60  per  cent  of  its  men 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  blizzard  seriously 
hampered  the  Canadians,  preventing  that  co- 
ordination of  attack  essential  to  success.  In 
the  slope  of  "The  Pimple"  the  enemy  had 
concealed  themselves  in  newly  dug  tunnels, 
and  after  the  Canadians  had  charged  up  to 
the  summit  they  emerged  and  attacked  them 
in  the  rear. 

Eirtire  BrttaHon  Wiped  Out 

Hour  after  hour  the  Germans  and  Can- 
adians fought  on,  fre<iuently  hand-to-hand. 

Because  of  the  pelting  sleet,  the  Canadians 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  barrage.  Fight- 
ing around  a  nest  of  craters,  they  could  only 
giope  blindly  along.  Once,  when  the  78th 
Canadian  Battalion  imagined  tiiey  had  cap- 
tured their  crater  positions,  and  were  con- 
solidating, they  found  that  all  the  terrain, 
three  craters  in  their  rear,  was  still  in  enemy 
hands.  Attacked  from  behind  by  an  over- 
whelming force,  they  were  shot  down  to  a 
man.  Days  afterward  the  bodies  of  these 
heroes  were  found  there. 

GanadiansatLast  Win  Vimy  Ridge 

The  72d  Battalim  was  engaged  in  the  cen- 
ter where  all  the  trenches  had  been  wiped  out 
by  shell-fire.  Losing  all  sense  of  direction 
in  the  driving-  blizzard,  the  Canadian  troops 
fought  on  until  tiiey  struck  against  the  Ger- 
man tram-line  whidi  traversed  tiie  slope  in 
the  direction  of  Souchez  Village.  In  the  fight 
that  ensued,  they  were  slaughtered,  more 
than  half  of  the  entire  command  being  killed 
or  wounded. 

By  early  afternoon  the  Foui^th  Division 
also  was  in  bad  plight  The  losses  were 
heavy  and  there  was  little  to  show  for  them. 
The  men  had  displayed  great  gallantry,  but 
the  mud,  which  was  very  deep  at  this  section 
of  Vimy  Ridge,  and  the  unbroken  German 
positions,  had  proved  too  strong. 


The  Canadians,  nevertheless,  were  resolved 
to  win,  and  win  they  did.  Reforming  in  the 
afternoon,  they  renewed  the  attack  and  be- 
fore night  drove  the  Germans  over  the  cnst 
of  'The  Pimple."  Next  day  another  attack 
completely  captured  the  position. 

Vimy  Ridge  was  now  completely  held  by 
the  Canadians  and  the  Bavarian  front  had 
been  flung  back  into  the  scarred  field  below. 
The  Canadians  had  paid  dearly  for  their  vic- 
tory, losing  18,000  men  in  the  great  attack. 
The  German  losses,  however,  were  much 
greater. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  carried  up  Vimy  Ridge  by  an 
American  Volunteer,  serving  in  the  Canadian 
ranks. 

Canadians  Capture  Ailea  and  Fresnay 

Cbossing  the  Scarpe  River,  and  pushing  ' 
through  the  gap  between  the  hills  the 
river  enters  the  Douai  Plain,  the  Canadians 

and  their  Scottish  Allies  drove  the  German?! 
before  them.  By  Tuesday  they  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Tampoux  and  the  road 
to  Douai,  occupying  tiie  enon/s  tiiird  line 
of  d^enses,  south  of  tiie  Scarpe.  On 
Wednesday,  the  Canadian  Cavalry,  in  a  dar* 
ing  charge,  captured  the  commanding 
Heights  of  Monchy-le-Prcux.  From  the 
Souchez  River,  south  to  the  Arras-Cambrai 
Boad,  the  Germans  had  been  expelled  from 
all  the  high  ground  thereabout  and  were  re- 
tiring to  new  positions  of  defense.  So  rapid 
was  the  Oerman  retreat,  that  by  April  14th. 
the  Canadians  had  pursued  them  to  the  en- 
virons of  Lens,  while  further  south  the  im- 
portant towns  of  Bailleul,  Vimy,  Givenchy 
and  Arleux  were  in  British  hands.  The 
advance  was  finally  stopped  at  the  Oppy 
Switch.  During  their  advance,  the  British 
had  taken  18,000  prisoners  and  more  than 
200  guns. 

Canadians  Walk  Through  Two  Barrages 
The  operations  of  this  phase  of  the  battle 
of  Arras  were  continued  on  April  28th  on  a 
front  of  eight  miles.  The  objectives  of  liie 
Canadian  Corps  consisted  of  Arleux^- 
Gobelle  and  the  Gennan  trench  system  west 
of  the  village,  known  as  the  Arleux  Loop. 

The  Canadian  troops  l>egan  their  attack 
at  daylight,  fearlessly  walking  through  two 
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barrages  laid  down  by  the  Germans  in  order 
to  get  at  the  enemy  beyond.  In  spite  of  the 
desperate  reeistance  offered  by  the  Gezmaiu 
the  Canadians  captured  Arloix,  taking  hun- 
dreds of  pfifloners  and  reaching  thor 
objectives. 

Co-operating  with  the  British  in  a  gen- 
eral attack  from  BuUicourt  to  Fresnay,  the 
OanadlaTtg  stotmed  the  latter  village,  but  in 
consequence  of  their  failure  to  capture  Oppy, 
they  found  tfaemaelves  in  a  danfsroua  salient 
and  later  on  evacuated  Fresnay. 

Hm  Battle  of  Mendiy 

118  now  return  to  the  general  British 

operations  along  the  Arras  battle  front.  The 
second  phase  of  the  battle  of  Arras  had 
opened  on  April  23d,  when  the  British  ad- 
vanced on  a  front  of  eight  miles,  taking  the 
villages  of  Gavrelle  and  Guemappe,  and 
Ineakinff  the  Opi^  line  defending  ttie  G«r> 
man  positions  before  Douai. 

After  their  expulsion  from  the  Monchy 
neighborhood,  which  controls  the  region  for 
40  miles  thereabout,  the  Germans  in  ten  days 
launched  20  desperate  counter-attacks  in 
tfadr  futile  efforts  to  recover  the  lost  ground. 
They  were  slauj^tered  by  thousands,  and 
lost  1,500  prisoners  besides. 

The  Germans  used  100,000  troops  on  this 
front  of  eight  miles,  and  according  to  the 
British  accounts,  fought  with  "exceptional 
ferodty,"  but  on  the  two  foDowing  days  of 
batUe  th^  showed  exhaustion,  yielding  2,000 
prisoners  to  the  British.  Here,  too,  the  aero- 
planes played  an  active  part,  no  fewer  than 
40  German  machines  being  brought  to 
ground,  while  the  British  lost  but  two. 

A  joyful  incident  of  the  battle  was  the 
reunion  with  several  parties  of  British  sol- 


diers that  had  been  given  up  for  lost.  Cut 
off  from  their  own  regiments,  they  had  been 
swept  by  a  British  barrage,  and  subjected 
to  constant  shelling  cf  the  German  guns,  but 
somehow  had  managed  to  pull  through,  de- 
spite the  ghastly  peril  that  enyeloped  theuL 

Tlie  Tbuning  Hell"  at  BulUeoart 

Thb  British,  on  Hay  Sd,  pierced  the  Hin- 

denberg  line  at  Bullicourt  and  Wanoonrt. 
Day  by  day,  for  four  weeks,  the  Germans 
fought  furiously  to  regain  this  position. 
From  three  sides  they  hurled  themselves 
against  the  Canadian  line,  only  to  be 
cut  down  witii  great  slau|^t«'.  Bullicourt 
presently  became  "a  flaming  hdl."  In 
twelve  counter-attacks  the  Germans  suc- 
ceeded in  destro>nng  only  a  few  of  the  Brit- 
ish advanced  positions.  In  tunnels,  which 
afforded  them  protection,  the  Germans  were 
barely  able  to  hold  a  little  section  on  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  village. 

Britkh  Held  FinaOy  at  Oppy  Swftdi 

The  bloodiest  battle  in  this  area  was 
foufi^t  on  the  morning  of  May  16th.  The 
Gennana  had  ddivered  a  oountmittack  of 

unusual  strength,  coming  to  grips  with  the 
Britishers  in  close  combat,  and  springing  at 
their  throats  when  the  supply  of  bombs  were 
exhausted.  The  combatants  now  overflowed 
into  the  orchards  and  gardens,  then  fought 
it  out  in  shell  craters  and  behind  atone  walls. 
The  British,  by  free  use  of  the  bayonet,  were 
at  last  able  to  hold  the  enemy  at  bay. 

The  battle  of  Arras  finally  died  down,  after 
the  British  had  taken  20,000  prisoners  and 
400  guns.  They  still  held  Vimy  Ridge,  but 
their  advanee  had  been  chedced  at  the  Oppy 
Switch. 


French  Annies  Advance  On  Craonne  Plateau 


While  the  British  forces  were  attempting 
to  turn  the  Northern  flank  of  the  new  Hin- 
denberg  line,  near  Arras  and  Vimy  Ridge, 
the  French  Armies  were  assaulting  the 
Sonthem  pivot  of  the  Rindenberg  line  be- 
tween Soissons  and  Rheims.  The  diief  ob- 
jective of  the  French  was  the  Craonne  Pla- 
teau, a  ridge  twelve  miles  long  and  rising 
some  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
TbB  dopes  of  the  Plateau,  on  the  side  fiudng 


the  French  position,  were  ringed  clear  to 
the  summit  with  a  series  of  German  trenches, 
all  bristling  with  machine  guns  and  occupied 
by  600,000  soldiers  commanded  by  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederick.  Its  rocky  crest  was  cut 
withwdeep  ravines  and  caverns,  affor&ng  ad- 
mirable cover  for  many  machine  gun  nests. 

From  end  to  end.  along  its  wide  sum- 
mit, runs  the  famous  Chemin-des-Dames 
("Ladies'  Road"),  a  shaded  boulevard  oon- 
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structed  by  orders  of  King  Louis  XIV  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  daughters. 
On  the  reverse  slopes  of  the  plateau,  the 

German  artillery  was  well  oonoealed  Ex- 
cepting Vimy  Ridge,  there  was  no  other 
position  on  the  Western  front  so  fonnidable 
as  this.  To  attempt  its  capture  by  direct 
assault  seemed  a  desperate  enterprise. 

There  was,  however,  a  more  vulnerable 
point  of  attack  just  south  of  the  Craonne 
Plateau,  where  the  Hindenberg  line  trav- 
ersed a  stretch  of  flat  country,  covering-  a 
gap  some  ten  miles  wide.  If  this  grap  could 
be  penetrated,  the  German  line  would  be 
broken  in  halves  and  the  way  opened  to 
assault  the  German  strongholds  from  the 
rear. 

The  Germans  had  expended  much  labor  in 
strengthening  this  gap.  Elaborate  concrete 
works  had  been  constructed  and  the  hill  near 
Ville-aux-Bois  tunneled  to  provide  a  series 
of  galleries  in  which  the  German  troops 
might  find  protection  from  artillery  fire. 

East  of  Rheims,  and  dominating  the  whole 
of  Champagne,  rose  the  isolate  Moronvillers 
Hills,  constituting  a  military  obstacle  hardly 
inferior  to  the  Craonne  Plateau  itself. 

Threefold  Attack  Planned 

Gen.  Nivelle  had  planned  a  "threefold 
attack"  on  the  Southern  flank  of  the  Hin- 
denberg line.  The  Anny  group  commanded 
by  Gen.  d'Esperey  was  ordered  to  advance 
across  the  Western  face  of  the  Soissons  sa^ 
lient  at  St.  Quoitin,  above  Craonne  Plateau, 
and  break  tturough  to  Laon.  The  Army 
group  under  command  of  Gen.  Micheler  was 
to  push  northward,  between  Soissons  and 
Rheims,  straight  over  the  great  Craonne  Pla- 
teau, uniting  with  d'Esperey's  army  at  Laon. 
If  tills  double  movement  succeeded,  the  Ger- 
man Armies  defending  Craonne  would  be 
caught  in  a  gigantic  trap  and  either  captured 
or  destroyed. 

Further  south,  Gen.  Petain  was  to  launch 
an  attack  against  the  Moronvillers  Hills,  east 
of  Rheims,  to  prevent  the  sending  of  German 
reinforcements  from  that  sector  to  Craonne 
Plateau.  The  opposing  infantrj'  forces  were 
about  equal,  1.. ^00,000  each,  but  the  French 
still  were  weak  in  cannon,  munitions  and 
armament  of  all  sorts. 


French  Cabinet  Resigns,  Officers  Mutiny 

On  the  eve  of  the  French  ofFciisivc,  mutiny 
broke  out  afresh  among  the  othcers  of  the 
various  armies.  Foroaocing  a  dreadfid 
slaughter  if  Gen.  Niveile's  plans  were  car- 
ried out,  the  French  generals  with  but  few 
exceptions  pleaded  with  him  to  abandon  the 
hopeless  enteiprise  and  adopt  the  safer  plan 
proposed  by  Marshal  Joflre.  But  to  all  their 
pleading  Gen.  Nivelle  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

The  disaffection  among  the  ofSoers  had  its 
immediate  political  effect.  The  Briand  Ifin- 
istry,  which  had  elevated  Nivelle  to  the  su- 
preme command,  was  forced  to  resign  and  a 
new  Cabinet  formed  with  M.  Ribot  as  Pre- 
mier and  Painleve  as  Minister  of  War. 
Painleve  oideavored  to  restore  order  out  of 
the  chaos  which  reigned  in  tiie  French  Army, 
by  cautioning  Nivelle  to  go  slow  in  his  offen- 
sive, but  his  advice  went  unheeded. 

The  inclement  weather  conditions  further 
assisted  in  weakening  the  morale  of  the 
French  Amy.  Under  the  perpetual  pelting 
of  the  sleet,  which  fell  daily,  three  QuarterB 
of  the  unacclimated  colored  troops  collapsed. 
Due  to  the  same  causes,  which  prevented 
aerial  observations,  the  French  gun  fire  was 
inaccurate.  Ten  days  of  artillery  prepara- 
tion failed  to  reduce  the  enemy  works  over 
the  wide  tnat 

Attack  on  St  Quentfai  Mb 

The  battle  of  Craoiuie  opened  April  14th 
with  a  violent  attack  on  St.  Quentin  by  the 
group  of  armies  directed  by  Gen.  d'Espoey. 
If  the  German  line  could  be  pierced  at  this 
point  and  the  French  push  through  to  Lami, 
the  whole  German  defense  might  soon  be 
crumpled  up.  The  Germans,  realizing  the 
danger,  concentrated  in  great  force  on  this 
sector.  Having  the  superiority  in  artillery 
they  were  enabled  to  beat  down  the  Frendi 
attack  within  48  hours.  D'Esperey  was  un- 
able to  resume  his  offensive;  he  had  com- 
pletely failed. 

Battie  of  Cnumne  Plateau  OpcM 

Undbterbbd  by  this  ominous  defeat  of  St 

Quentin,  Gen.  Nivelle  on  April  16th,  decided 

to  launch  his  desperate  attack  on  the  formid- 
able Craonne  Plateau,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  British  advance  east  of  Vimy  Ridge 
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was  being^  brought  to  a  halt.  Following  an 
artillery  preparation,  which  destroyed  the 
enemy's  fizst  line,  three  French  Annies  com- 
manded by  Gm.  Hangin,  Gen.  Hasd  and  Gen. 
Duchesne  left  their  trenches  and  advanced 
rapidly  towards  the  gap  between  Craonne 
and  Fort  Brimont. 

Forewarned  by  a  detailed  plan  of  battle, 
given  by  a  Frendi  officer  to  a  mere  private 
had  been  captured  the  day  before  the 
Germans  had  withdrawn  most. of  their  forces 
from  their  front  line  trenches  to  the  stronger 
trenches  in  the  rear,  which  were  packed  with 
machine  guns. 

Sweeping  forward  in  successive  waves,  the 
Frendi  overran  the  German  front  trendies, 
overrunning  the  Chemin-des-Dames,  taking 
2,500  prisoners  and  capturing  the  town  of 
Loivre  after  overcoming  stiff  resistance. 

French  tanks,  used  for  the  first  time  in 
this  battle,  attempted  to  open  the  way  for 
the  cavalry  exploitation  to  Laon  behind  the 
Graonne  Plateau,  but  they  were  halted  at 
Pontavert  and  failed  to  reach  thdr  objective, 
the  third  Gorman  line. 

The  French  Infantry,  advancing  up  the 
slopes  of  the  Plateau  toward  the  second 
line  of  Geiman  trendies,  enoount««d  a  hur- 
ricane of  bullets  from  thousands  of  German 
nnachine  guns  which  stopped  them  dead  in 
their  tracks.  The  resistance  was  especially 
effective  south  and  east  of  Brimont  Ridge, 
from  which  position  the  Germans  for  two 
years  or  more  had  been  bombarding  Rheims. 
In  the  aftomom  the  Germans  violently 
counter-attacked  all  along  their  line,  definite- 
ly halting  the  French  advance  before  the 
second  line.  So,  instead  of  reaching  Laon  in 
a  single  day,  as  Gen.  Nivelle  had  so  confi- 
dently predicted,  the  French  had  progressed 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  in  this  sector. 

Gen.  Nivelle,  on  the  17th,  directed  Gens. 
Hangin  and  Mazel  to  shift  their  attack  to  the 

northeast  and  at  the  same  time  Gen.  An- 
thoine's  -Ith  Army  was  launched  against  Mor- 
on vi  Hers.  For  three  days  the  battle  waged 
Airiously,  all  ttie  way  from  Soissons  into 
Champagne.  Despite  the  rain  and  the  snow, 
the  attack  of  the  French  proved  £rresistabl& 
South  of  Moronvillers,  the  German  first-line 
positions  over  a  front  of  ten  miles  were  taken 
and  to  the  east  a  strongly  organized  line  on 


a  front  of  eight  miles  was  captured.  On 
this  sector  more  than  3,000  Germans  were 
made  prisoners. 

Germans  Driven  Across  the  Aime 

Midway  between  Soissons  and  Rheims, 
17,000  prisoners  and  75  cannon  fell  to  the 
Frouh  and  a  counter-attack  launched  by  the 
Germans  north  of  Rheims  was  broken  by  a 
force  of  Russians  guarding  this  part  of  the 
line.  So  accurate  and  deadly  was  the  French 
gimfire  that  German  prisoners  reported  an 
average  only  80- survivors  out  of  com- 
panies numbmng  250  men. 

On  April  18th,  in  the  forest  of  Ville-aux- 
Bois,  where  an  enveloping  movement  was 
carried  out,  1,300  Germans  threw  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered.  Between  Soissons 
and  Rheims,  the  villages  of  Ostel  and  Broye- 
en-Laonnois  were  captured,  together  with 
much  war  material  and  19  cannon. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day  of  battle  the 
German  line,  from  Soissons  to  Auberive,  was 
driven  across  the  Aisne,  the  last  German 
hold  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  east  of 
Soissons  falling  into  the  hands  of  ttie  Frendt 
on  April  18th. 

The  French  scored  further  gains  on  both 
wings  of  their  50-mile  front  on  April  19th. 
On  the  right,  after  storming  a  powerful  posi- 
tion north  of  Auberive,  they  pushed  up  to 
the  outskirts  of  Vaudesinoourt  EUi^teen 
fresh  German  divisions  were  then  thrown 
into  the  fight,  but  they  were  unable  to  stop 
the  French  who  in  the  night  stormed  Mount 
Haut  and  other  strong  points  about  the  Mor- 
onvillers Ridge  and  beating  bade  many  furi- 
ous counteivattacks.  Since  the  beginninir  ot 
the  offensive  the  Frendi  had  taken  19,000 
prisoners  and  120  guns. 

French  Reduce  the  YaOlySalioit 

On  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fronts 

from  Soissons  to  Craonne,  the  Germans  were 

retiring  to  their  new  line,  their  old  defenses 
being  destroyed  by  the  concentrated  French 
artillery  fire.  Gradually  all  the  German  sa- 
lients along  the  Soissons-Auberive  front, 
were  being  crushed.  Hie  prindpal  salient 
to  which  the  Germans  had  clung  formed  an 
angle  cast  of  Rheims.  Caught  as  in  a  vice 
by  the  troops  advancing  northeast  from  Laf- 
faux  and  northwest  from  Vailly,  the  angle 
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collapsed  when  the  French  captured  Fort 
Conde. 

The  primary  object  of  Allied  strategy  was 
not  to  pierce  the  German  lines,  but  to  break 

the  resistance  and  reduce  the  physical  and 
moral  strength  of  the  Germans  everywhere. 


In  ten  days  the  Germans  had  lost  35,000 
prisoners  and  300  guns,  and  inflicted  losses 
in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  estimated  at 
100,000.   The  French  losses,  on  the  otiier 

hand,  had  been  equally  great — 15,500  killed, 
70,000  injured,  20,000  missing,  a  total  of 
100,000  casualties.  All  that  Gen.  Nivelle 
had  to  show  for  that  loss  was  a  section  of 
the  Chemin-des-Dames,  the  reduction  of  the 
Vailly  salient,  the  elimination  both  of  the 
German  bridgehead  south  of  the  Aisne  and 
the  German  position  near  Fort  Conde. 

Fkcndi  Morale  is  Shaken 

Gen.  Hidieler,  on  April  21st,  had  informed 
Gen.  Nivelle  that  it  was  time  to  abandon  the 
campaign,  since  there  wore  only  four  divi- 
sions of  infantry  available  in  the  French 
Reserves  to  carry  on.  The  assault  on 
Craonne  -Plateau  had  failed  and  the  German 


line  had  neither  been  flanked  nor  ruptured. 

The  morale  of  the  French  Army  was  now 
so  shaken,  that  veteran  regiments,  which 
had  partidpated  in  scores  of  vietorioiu  bat- 
tles, declined  to  advance  and  many  death 
warrants  were  signed  of  French  soldiers  who 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  com- 
mander in  the  face  of  certain  death. 

Nivelle  Suceeded  by  Petain 
Alarmed  at  the  disaffection  in  the  Anny, 
and  appalled  at  the  size  of  the  French  kisses, 
the  French  Government  on  Hay  15th  removed 

Nivelle  and  intrusted  the  supreme  command 
of  the  French  Armies  to  Gen.  Petain,  the 
hero  of  Verdun.  His  first  act  was  to  call 
Gen.  Foch  from  undeserved  obscurity  and 
appoint  him  C!hief  of  Staff,  while  Gen.  Fsy- 
olle  was  given  the  command  of  Petain's  group 
of  armies. 

Gen.  Petain  at  once  notified  Gen.  Haig 
that  months  might  elapse  before  the  French 
Armies  would  be  in  condition  to  resume  the 
offensive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  late 
in  October  when  Petain  was  ready  to  launch 
his  offensive,  not  at  Craonne  Plateau,  but 
on  his  old  stamping  ground  at  Verdun.  After 
his  demotion,  Gen.  Nivelle  went  into  retire- 
ment. 


UNITED  flTATKS,  APRII.  24 -MAY  a  I 


Allied  Nations  Send  Distinguished  Envoys  to  United  States 

Mardial  JoAe  of  nano^  Ix»d  Balftmr  of  En^busd^  Mafoofd 

.  ,  II  ■  ■  ■  ■  SECTION  ia-iai7   


IBOfEDlATELY  after  America's  Declar- 
ation of  War,  the  Allied  nations  sent 
high  commissioners  to  the  Ignited  States 
to  express  their  gratitude  for  t)u>  timely  en- 
trance of  this  Republic  into  the  War,  to  plan 
for  a  dosor  eo-ordination  of  action  in  war- 
fare, to  escaet  a  pledge  that  no  separate  peace 
should  be  concluded  with  Geimany,  and  to 
ask  extensive  credits  from  our  nation  in  the 
purchase  here  of  war  supplies. 

The  French  Envoys  Arrive 

The  French  Commission,  headed  by  Mar- 
shal JofFre,  the  hero  of  the  Marnc,  and  Rene 
Viviani,  a  former  Premier  of  France,  was 
accorded  a  most  impressive  welcome.  The 


vessd  in  which  the  French  envoys  took  pas- 
sage from  France,  and  which  had  been  con- 
voyed by  French  war  ships  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, was  met  at  night,  when  100  miles  off  the 
Atlantic  coast,  by  a  flotilla  of  American 
destroyers*  doddnir  at  Ibunpton  Roada  od 
April  24th.  Here  the  envoys  transferred  to 
the  President's  yacht  Mayfloww,  which  con- 
veyed them  to  Washiligton. 

By  invitation,  Marshal  Joffrc  and  M. 
Vixnani  appeared  before  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  receivin^f  a  great 

ovation. 

Visiting  Mt.  Herraon,  Gen.  Joffre  laid  a 
bronze  pafan  on  tiie  tomb  of  George  Wash* 
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ingrton  and  M.  Viviani  paid  an  eloquent  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  Father  of  His 
Country.  A  tour  of  several  states  followed, 
and  eversrwhere  the  distinguished  guesti  were 
TCMlved  with  aodiinatioiis  of  Joy  and 
snstcaae. 

The  British  Coraminloiiera 

The  British  Commission,  headed  by  Lord 
Arthur  Balfour,  left  England  secretly  on 
April  11th;  arrived  at  Halifax  on  the  20th; 
ensted  to  St  John  and  came  by  special  train 
to  the  town  of  UcAdam  on  the  Canadian 
border;  then  crossed  to  Vanceboro  on  the 
American  side,  where  they  were  received  by 
the  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Rear- 
Admiral  Fletcher  and  General  Ward,  and 
eseorted  to  Washington. 

Lord  Balfour,  by  invitation,  addressed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  being  the  first 
British  official  ever  to  receive  this  privileg-e. 
Before  leaving^  the  Capitol,  he  laid  a  wreath 
of  lilies  on  the  tomb  of  Washington.  Both 
the  English  and  the  French  commissioners 
were  tendered  a  reoeption  and  dimier  at  New 
Yoric  on  May  Slat 

OUmt  Natieiu  Send  Envoys 

Cordial  welcome  was  also  extended  to  the 
monbers  of  other  national  missions:  The 
Pftinee  of  Udine  and  Signor  Marconi,  the  in- 
ventor of  wireless  telegraphy,  representing 

Italy;  Boris  BakhmetiefF,  representinpr  Rus- 
sia; Baron  Moncheur,  representing  Belgium, 


and  the  envoys  from  Roumania,  Japan  and 

Ireland. 

Enormous  Credits  Extended  to  the  Allies 

Ample  funds  being  now  available  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  additional  loans 
made  to  the  Allies  as  follows:  Great  Brit- 
ain, $200,000,000,  to  which  was  added  $300,- 
000,000  in  July;  France,  $100,000,000  to 
which  was  added  $60,000,000  the  following 
month;  Russia,  $175,000,000;  Italy,  $100,- 
000,000 ;  Serbia,  $3,000,000.  By  the  end  of 
July,  1917,  the  United  States  had  loaned  to 
the  Allied  nations  $1,525,000,000,000,  or 
more  than  half  of  the  amount  wliich  Congress 
had  allotted  for  financing  the  war  purchases 
of  the  Allies. 

As  A  result  of  these  missions,  a  perfect 
understanding  was  reached  with  reference 
to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  Allies.  The 
conduct  of  the  blockade,  naval  operations, 
munitions  supplies,  military  dispositions  and 
shipment  of  f  oodstaffs,  were  among  the  sub- 
jects diacqssed.  Great  Britain  urged  the 
building  of  American  ships  with  all  possible 
speed  to  counteract  the  losses  from  submar- 
ine attacks. 

France  pleaded  for  the  immediate  dispatch 
of  American  troops  across  tike  water,  a 
prayer  which  did  not  go  unanswered.  Upon 
the  departure  of  Lord  Balfour,  Ihe  work  of 
the  British  mission  here  was  continued  by 
Lord  Northdiif e. 


  UNITKD  STATU.  MAY  16- JUNK  8   

9386308  Young  Men  Enioll  Under  Selective  Service  Law 

Aimy  of  1,152,985  in  the  Making— 448  Canlwnmenti  Conitfiicted 
Sodidisti,  Pfedfisti  and  Slacken  Oppote  die  Draft— RebeUum  in  Oklahoma 

 ■  8KCTION  14-1017  


THE  creation  of  a  new  American  Army, 
adequate  in  numbers  to  cope  if  need  be 
with  the  full  strength  of  the  Germanic 
Allies,  was  now  the  chief  task  of  Congress. 
Deeniing  it  impraeticsl  to  depend  upon 
vohtnteer  enlistments  in  raising  sudi  an 
army.  President  Wilson  presented  a  modified 
form  of  conseription  for  the  aiipraval  of 
Congress. 


The  Selective  Service  Bill,  as  it  came  to 
be  known,  encountered  much  opposition  in 
Congrress  and  elsewhere,  but  it  was  finally 
passed  on  May  16th,  by  a  vote  of  478  to  32 
in  both  Houses,  receiving  the  presidential 
signature  two  days  later. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  all  male 
citizens  and  intended  citizens,  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  30,  were  subject  to  call  and 
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required  to  register  their  names  for  possible 
enrollment. 

The  bill  also  authorized  President  Wilson 
to  raise  the  Regular  Army  by  enlistmoit  to 
its  maximum  strength  of  287,000  men,  to 
draft  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
all  membei*s  of  the  National  duard  and  the 
National  Guard  Reserve,  and  raise  by  selec- 
tive draft  an  additional  force  of  500,000  men 
(or  so  much  as  he  might  deem  necessary) 
and  anofii^  600,000  at  his  discretion,  tbis 
force  to  be  known  as  the  National  Army. 

June  5th  was  fixed,  by  proclamation,  as 
Registration  Day,  save  in  Alaska,  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico,  where  a  time  for  registra- 
tion was  named  later. 

The  President  increased  the  number  of 
men  to  be  drafted  for  the  United  States 
First  Army  from  500,000  to  687,000,  in  or- 
der to  use  drafted  men  to  bring  the  Regular 
Army  to  its  full  strengtli  of  287,000  and 
the  National  Guard  to  its  full  strength  of 
400,000. 

Before  the  draft  registration  was  begun, 

there  were  200,000  enlistments  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  while  the  National  Guard  was  re- 
cruited to  450,000,  three  times  its  former 
strength.  At  the  same  time  the  Navy  per- 
sonnel was  increased  to  100,000  as  an  erner* 
gency  measure,  and  100,000  additional  men 
were  secured  by  September. 

Socialists  OHMMe  tlw  Dnft 

Socialists,  slackers,  cowards,  pacifists  and 
pro-deiinans  started  many  anti-draft  dem- 
onstrations in  the  larger  cities  as  Registra- 
tion Day  drew  near. 

In  Boston,  a  parade  of  Socialists  was  met 
by  a  group  of  sailors,  marines  and  soldiers, 
who  tore  the  anarchist  flags  into  shreds  and 
compelled  the  Socialist  band  to  play  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner." 

In  Philadelphia,  thirteen  Sodallsts  were 
arrested  while  distributing  anti-draft  pam- 
phlets, and  a  raid  on  their  headquarters 
later  on  brought  some  49  slackers  into  the 
Government  net. 

Tons  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets,  denouncing 
conscription  and  urging  Americans  not  to 
register,  were  issued  from  Socialist  head- 
quarters. 

The  Socialist  party  in  Cleveland,  describ- 
ing the  Selective  Draft  as  a  step  toward  "in- 


voluntary serv'itude,"  pledged  moral  and 
financial  support  to  all  who  refused  to  "be- 
come the  victims  of  the  ruling  classes." 
Under  this  persuasion,  nmnbers  of  Socialists 
failed  to  register,  but  they  were  afterward 
caught  and  each  dissentient  in  turn  was  sent 
to  prison  for  one  year. 

9^686^508  Toung  AMicaiM  EkraM 

Thb  Draft  Law  became  effective  on  June 
5th,  with  Gen.  Enoch  H.  Crowder  as  Provost 
Marshal  in  charge  of  the  conscription,  as- 
sisted by  Capts.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  and  Cas- 
sius  M.  Powell.  On  that  day,  9,586,508 
young  men  of  military  age  presented  tfaem- 
selves  before  4557  registration  boards 
tiirous^ut  the  country  and  aironed  tiieir 
names. 

The  order  in  which  the  registrants  were 
to  be  called  on  to  determine  their  availability 
for  military  service  was  settled  by  a  great 
central  lottery  at  Washington  on  July  SOtit 
The  first  quota  under  the  draft  was  687^ 
000  men. 

On  July  30th,  the  National  Army  accepted 
the  first  selected  man  under  the  draft  plan, 
and  by  September  1,  1917,  approximately 
180,000  men  were  passed  by  the  Registration 
Boards  and  ready  for  training. 

In  addition  to  the  687,000  men  enrolled, 
there  were  added  465,985  men  when  the  i 
quotas  were  apportioned  to  the  states  and 
territories,  making  a  total  enrollment  of 
1,152,985. 

Rebellion  in  Oklahoma 

After  registration,  and  as  the  time  ap- 
proached when  drafted  men  must  appear  be- 
fore their  local  boards  for  physical  examin- 
ation, hundreds  of  I,  W.  W.  members,  ten- 
ant-farmers, Indians  and  negroes  in  Okla- 
homa organized  as  the  "Working  Class 
Union"  and  the  "Jones  Family,"  detenosined 
not  to  be  drafted. 

They  cut  telepraph  wires,  burned  bridges, 
destroyed  crops  and  coerced  some  pe-aceful 
citizens  into  joining  their  ranks,  spreading 
terror  over  three  counties.  They  were  soon 
run  down,  however. 

Several  of  the  resisters  were  killed,  200 

were  taken  prisoners  and  held  under  tiie 
charge  of  treason  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
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ernment.  All  those  who  had  evaded  their 
duty  were  automatically  inducted  into  the 
military  service  and  made  subject  to  mili- 
tary law,  which  imposed  the  death  penalty 
for  desertion. 

448  CsntonmoitB  and  Besenre  Depots 

The  first  great  military  operation  was  the 
construction  in  this  country  of  large  canton- 
ments and  camps  for  the  mobilisiation  and 
initial  training  of  the  troops.  In  three 
months,  the  construction  division  of  the 
Quartermaster  General's  Department  had 
built  16  cantonments,  each  one  practically  a 
dty,  comprisiniT  about  1,400  separate  build- 
ings, and  providing  quarters  for  47,000  men. 


By  November  1, 1918,  the  original  16  projects 
had  grown  to  448,  including  only  major  un- 
dertakings. 

Anuy  ol  l,500,000.iB  the  Maidng 

With  the  intention  of  evolving  the  entire 
quota  by  the  end  of  September,  1917,  before 

which  time  it  was  thought  the  cantonments 
would  be  ready  to  receive  them,  the  Selective 
Service  Board  proceeded  to  call  and  exam- 
ine over  1,500,000  men.  The  first  registrant 
was  assimilated  by  the  Army  as  early  as 
July  80,  1917,  and  by  September  1st,  the 
local  boards  stood  ready  to  deliver  180,000 
men,  the  first  three  per  cent  of  the  entire 
quota,  to  the  cantonments. 


KaMnmmMmmiftisim  western  theater,  june  e-oBc.  ai  mm mmm mmwhmjh 

fl  First  American  Expeditionary  Force  of  30,000  Arrives  in  France  i 

'     Gen.  Pershing  Receives  a  Royal  Welcome  in  France —  Stupendous  Engineering;  Woric  ' 
^       Begun  at  American  Bafle^CoLRoowiwltfsOiEtf  to  Lead  a  Division  if  ^ 
First  American  Army  Corps --First  American  Shot  Fired  in  the  War  ^ 
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(Flag  Border  Appears  Wherever  Anericaa  Soldiers  Pwrtidpate) 


WHILE  the  youth  of  America  were 
rallying  to  the  colors  in  the  spring 
of  1917,  and  preparations  were 
under  way  to  shape  them  into  an  invincible 
Array,  France  and  England  together  were 
imploring  the  United  States  to  despatch 
troops  acrosa  the  sea  without  delay*  for  the 
moral  influoice  their  vaere  presence  would 
exert  upon  the  war-veary  legions  in  the 
Western  trenches. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  French  Mission  in 
America,  Gen.  JofTre  added  his  personal 
prayer  that  America  come  quickly  to  the 
assistance  of  the  sorely  pressed  Allied  armies. 

Yielding  to  these  entreaties,  President 
Wilson,  on  May  19th,  announced  that  one 
division  of  the  Regular  Army,  together  with 

nine  regiments  of  Army  Enjiineors,  would 
Ix?  sent  to  France  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  On  the  same  day,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  announced  that  2,600  Marines 
would  accompany  Gen.  Pershing. 

Pershing  a  Full  General 

The  command  of  this  expeditionary  force, 
numbering  30,000  men,  was  given  to  Major- 
General  John  J.  Pershing,  a  distinguished 


officer  who  had  won  his  laurels  in  the  Philip- 
pines during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
and  in  1914  commanded  the  American  Ex- 
pedition into  Mexico  which  sought  to  capture 
Villa.  By  Congressional  decree,  on  May  26th, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  full  rank  of  General, 
an  honor  hitherto  held  only  by  Washington, 
Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  and  named 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army. 

General  Pershing  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Europe  in  advance  of  the  Expeditionary 
Force,  select  tiie  porta  of  debarkation  for  the 
Army,  and  oversee  the  training  areas. 

Pershing  Meets  King  George 

With  his  staff  of  53  officers  and  146  men, 
including  privates  and  civilian  attaches,  Gen. 
Pershing  secretly  embarked  on  the  White 
Star  liner  Baltic,  sailing  for  England.  Ar- 
riving at  Liverpool,  on  June  6th,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  much  ceronony  by  Gen.  Sir  Pit* 
caiiTi  rampboll.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool 
and  Admiral  Spellmau,  then  by  special 
train  to  London.  There  he  was  received  by 
Lord  Derby,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Gen. 
Sir  John  French,  United  States  Ambassador 
Page  and  Admiral  Sims  of  the  United  States 
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Navy.  On  the  following  day,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  King  George  V  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace.  A  round  of  receptions,  dinners  and 

formal  calls  followed  for  several  days. 

General  Pershing,  on  June  13th,  took  boat 
for  France,  debarking  at  Boulogne.  On  the 
landing  quay  he  was  welcomed  by  General 
Dumas,  General  Pelletier  and  General  Du- 
pont,  and  by  a  detadiment  of  Frendi  In* 
fantiy  fresh  from  the  tzenches.  In  Bou- 
logne, General  Pershing  iros  foxmaliy  re- 
ceived by  a  large  deputation  representing  the 
French  Government  and  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish Navies.  The  populace  greeted  the  Amer- 
ican Commander  with  tramendoiis  entho- 
alasnk 

Bogril  WdoMW  In  Flvii 

Fbocbedinq  on  to  Paris,  Gen.  Pershing 

was  accorded  a  royal  welcome,  all  France 
thundering  its  welcome.  Millions  thronged 
the  streets,  wa\'ing  American  flags,  and  the 
two-mile  route  along  which  the  cortege 
passed  was  patrolled  by  Freneh  soldiers. 
Mandial  Joff^,  General  Foch»  Premier  Pain- 
leve,  M.  Viviani,  General  Bmgere,  General 
Dutail,  Ambassador  Sharp  and  other  dis- 
tinguished officers  and .  officials  greeted  our 
GeneraL  A  dinner  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy was  tendered  General  Pershing  that 
evening,  attended  by  the  chief  members  of 
the  Freiwfa  Cabinet  and  offioors  of  the  Anoy 
and  Navy, 

Bandies  Napehon's  Simd 

The  eolmlnating  honor  paid  to  General 
Pershing  was  reserved  for  June  14th,  when 
he  was  escorted  to  the  Invalides  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Conducted  by 
Marshal  Joffre,  General  Pershing  and  his 
staff  were  admitted  to  the  crypt  where  the 
saroophagiis  of  Napoleon  reposes.  The  priv- 
ilege of  entering  this  crypt  had  hitherto  been 
restricted  to  kings  or  the  rulers  of  states. 
After  inserting  the  key  in  the  brass  door,  the 
French  escort  stepped  aside,  leaving  Pershing 
to  turn  the  key  and  open  the  door. 

Entering  an  alcove  of  the  crypt,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Invalides  reverently  removed 
Napoleon's  sword  from  the  case  in  which  it 
had  reposed  for  a  century  and  passorl  it  to 
General  Pershing,  who  held  it  at  salute  and 
kissed  the  hilt.  AnoUier  rdic,  the  Cross  of 


the  Cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  was  then 
placed  in  Genend  Pershing's  hand.  This 
was  the  supreme  honor  that  France  could 
bestow  upon  any  man,  for  previously  no  for- 
eign king,  no  dignitary  of  France,  had  ev« 
been  permitted  to  touch  the  historic  relics. 

From  the  Invalides,  General  Pershing 
went  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  where  he 
was  recdved  by  President  Poincare.  A  visit 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  followed.  As 
General  Pershing  entered  the  diplomatic  box, 
the  deputies  arose  and  stood  cheering. 
Premier  Ribot  and  M.  Viviani  then  extolled 
the  United  States  in  eloquent  orations.  i 

"Lafayette,  We  Are  Here" 

From  a  balcony  of  the  Military  Club,  on 
June  15th,  General  Pershing  received  the 
plaudits  of  tiie  Fkuris  multitudes. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  visited 
Picpus  Cemetery,  where  he  placed  a  wreath 
of  American  Beauty  roses  on  the  tomb  of 
Lafayette.  After  a  few  words  of  welcome 
had  been  spoken  by  the  Marquis  de  Cham- 
brun,  a  descendant  of  Lafayette,  Genersl 
Pershing  approached  tiie  tomb  and  said  witii 
much  feeling: 

"Lafayette,  we  are  here." 

The  concluding  honor  paid  to  General 
Pershing  was  his  reception  by  the  French 
Senate,  in  which  the  statesmen  of  Fiaace 
vied  eadi  with  the  other  in  testifying  their 
affection  for  the  American  Republic. 

100,000  Americana  Already  Flghtiog 

The  social  amenities  having  been  duly  ob- 
served, General  Pershing  applied  himself 
without  further  delay  to  the  work  of  prep- 
aration for  war,  establishing  his  modest 
headquarters  in  the  rue  de  Constantine.  I 

There  were  as  yet  no  regular  American  | 
troops  in  France*  but  various  special  units 
of  the  American  Army  had  preceded  General 
Pershing  to  France.  As  early  as  May  24th. 
the  first  United  States  combatant  ti*oops. 
mostly  Cornell  University  undergraduates, 
had  gone  to  the  front  under  Captain  E.  L 
Tinkham  and  Lieutenant  Scully  of  Prince> 
ton.  Detachments  from  other  American  col-  j 
loges  were  undergoing  training  for  war  in 
France.  A  statement  issued  by  the  British 
War  Office,  on  May  28th,  indicated  that,  in- 
clusive of  ttioee  searving  with  the  British  and  • 
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French  Armies,  there  were  nearly  100,000 
Americans  on  the  battle  front  in  France. 

General  Pershinsr  selected  as  the  ultimate 
hue  of  operations  for  the  American  Army,  a 
sector  of  the  Western  front  centering  in  Ver- 
dun, as  most  convenient  to  the  available  ports 
of  debarkation.  The  ports  finally  reserved 
for  the  American  Army's  exclusive  use  were 
those  at  Brest,  Nantes,  Ia  Pallice  and  Bor- 
deaux.  Temporary  barracks  were  erected  at 
eadi  port  for  liie  use  of  the  troops  and  addi- 
tional wharves  were  constructed.  Some  few 
railroad  lines  already  existed  which  were 
barely  adequate  for  the  transpoitation  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  to  the 
tnining  area  in  the  Verdun  sector. 

Expeditionary  Forae  Lands  In  FnuMe 
Trb  first  contingent  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forocp  comprising  four  regi- 
ments of  Regulars,  recently  Withdrawn  from 

the  Mexican  border,  and  one  regiment  of 
Marines,  all  under  command  of  Major-Gen- 
eral  W.  L.  Sibert,  embarked  from  New  York 
on  June  14th.  So  secretly  and  swiftly  had 
the  move  been  made  that  not  even  the  fam- 
ines of  the  soldiers  knew  that  they  had  been 
sent  overseas.  Preceded  by  the  naval  collier 
Jupiter,  and  escorted  by  a  convoy  of  destroy- 
ers, the  troopships  steamed  into  the  harbor 
of  St  Naaaire^  Tnnee,  on  June  201iu  * 

Admiral  Cleaves,  in  command  of  the  con- 
voys, reported  that  the  troopships  had  been 
attacked  on  two  occasions  by  German  XT- 
lx)ats.  The  first  attack  was  on  the  night  of 
June  22d,  when  a  torpedo  missed  by  20  feet 
the  bow  of  one  of  the  transports.  The  ships 
immediately  changed  their  courses  and  every 
gun  was  put  into  action,  but  the  submarine 
pparently  had  fled.  Early  the  next  morning 
the  perescope  of  a  submarine  was  si^rhted. 
An  American  destroyer  quickly  dropped  a 
depth  bomb  over  the  spot,  utterly  destroying 
the  submarine. 

July  Fourth  Celebrated  in  France 
The  second  contingent  arrived  a  week 
later,  reporting  that  a  submarine  had  flred 

two  torpedoes  at  the  transports  without  ef- 
fect The  third  contingent  landed  in  France 
without  mishap  on  July  2d. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  enthusiastically 
celebrated  throughout  France.    In  Paris, 


the  chief  feature  was  the  parade  of  the  Sec- 
ond Battalion,  16th  Infantiy.  A  vast  crowd 
collected  and  the  enthusiasm  reached  its 

highest  pitch  when  Gen.  Pershing,  escorted 
by  Marshal  Joffre  and  President  Poincare^ 
reviewed  the  American  troops. 

American  IVaining  CanqM 

On  July  6th,  it  was  announced  that  the 
American  Army  would  immediately  begin 
its  training  for  the  Une.  Gen.  Sibert  moved 

his  command  by  rail  from  St.  Nazaire  to  the 
Gondi'ccourt  area,  where  the  five  I'egiments 
were  billeted  in  the  neighboring  villages. 

Their  training  in  warfare  was  begun  on 
July  25th,  under  the  direction  of  French 
ofilcers.  Offensive  and  defensive  tactics 
were  employed;  sham  battles  were  staged 
with  grenades,  bombs,  bayonets  and  trench 
mortars;  dummies  were  provided  for  prac- 
tice in  bayonet  tlirusts;  the  best  methods  of 
resisting  gas  attacks  were  taught;  route 
marching  was  daily  indulged  in,  the  men's 
packs  being  increased  in  weight  until  they 
tipped  the  scales  at  50  pounds;  all  the  sol- 
diers were  supplied  with  steel  helmets, 

Stopcndoaa  Work  at  Debarintifiii  Porto 

Mbamwhilb,  the  American  Engineering 
Corps  were  advancing  their  preparations  for 

the  landing  of  the  Great  American  Army 
at  the  ports  of  debarkation.  Hundreds  of 
barracks  were  being  erected;  miles  of 
wharves  were  under  way ;  the  harbors  were 
being  deepened;  knndreds  of  milsB  of  branch 
railroads  and  sidings  were  being  con- 
structed; labor-savinjr  macliinery  was  being 
installed;  a  force  of  negroes  was  brought 
over  to  handle  freights ;  much  equipment  was 
also  transported;  immense  warehouses  were 
to  be  built;  huge  cold  storage  plants  were 
planned;  and  all  preparations  were  made 
for  the  transportation  of  the  jrrcat  supplies 
of  food,  clothing  and  medicines  needed  for 
the  soldiers,  besides  fodder  for  the  horses, 
supplies  for  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Salvation  Army 
and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Committee. 

The  French  people  looked  on  in  amaae- 
ment  as  these  gigantic  engineering  works 
developed  under  the  magic  impulse  of  Amer- 
ican initiative  and  genius.     No  such  stu- 
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pendous  undertakings  had  ever  been  wit- 
nessed in  Europe  before.  Thousands  of 
Americans,  including  many  college  gradu- 
ates, toiled  at  tikis  work  with  a  zest  that  was 

wonderful  to  see.  While  the  work  at  the 
debarkation  ports  was  in  prog-ress,  Ameri- 
can engineers  were  working  like  beevers  on 
the  construction  of  a  great  aviation  camp 
and  sdiool  in  France.  This  was  ccnnpleted 
in  a  few  months  and  here  our  "birdmen" 
received  the  finishing  touches  of  their  train- 
ing under  the  tutelage  of  French  military 
aviators. 

**Yankce'*  Division  First  to  Arrive 

The  second  great  movement  of  United 
States  troops  in  France  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember, first  to  arrive,  on  Sept^ber  21st, 
was  the  26tti  (Yanlrae)  Division  of  National 

Guard  units  from  New  England,  in  command 
of   Major-General    Clarence   R.  Edwards, 
which  transferred  at  once  to  the  training- 
area,  with  headquarters  at  Neufchateau. 

Tlie  Yankee  Division,  having  already  been 
trained  in  the  United  States,  took  over  the 
work  of  the  5th  Marines  as  Military  Police 
and  T.inos  of  Communication  Troops,  in  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  Army  that  was  to 
arrive. 

2nd  Division  Fonned  in  Francs 

With  the  arrival  of  the  9th  and  23d  Reg- 
iments of  Regulars,  a  new  division,  the  Sec- 
ond, was  formed  by  uniting  with  the  Regu- 
lars the  3d  Infanti-y  Brigade  and  the  4th 
Marine  Brigade,  lliis  division  was  organ- 
issed  during  the  last  three  months  of  1917, 
with  headquarters  at  Bourmont  (Haute 
Marne).  Brifradier  General  Doyen  com- 
manded the  Second  Division  until  November 
7th,  when  Major  General  Bundy  was  as- 
signed to  the  command. 

Rainbow  Division  Arrives 

The  42d  (Rainbow)  Division,  composed  of 
National  Guard  units  from  almost  every  state 
in  the  Union,  arrived  in  France  on  October 
29th,  and  was  first  assembled  in  the  Vau- 

couleurs  Area,  where  it  remained  until  De- 
cember 11th,  then  transferring  to  the  La 
Fauche  Area.  Major-General  Menoher  T-e- 
lieved  Major-General  Mann  in  command  of 
tiie  42d  Division. 


On  Christmas  Day,  in  a  blizzard,  the  Rain- 
bow Division  began  a  march  of  47  miles  over 
ice-coated  roads,  accomplishing  the  feat  in 

three  days.  Many  of  the  troops  lacked  over- 
coats and  gloves,  but  though  chilled  to  the 
bone  and  leaving  a  red  trail  of  blood  in  the 
snow,  they  pluckily  pushed  through. 

41st  DivMoii  Broken  Up 

The  41st  Division,  National  Guard,  aU 

Western  boys,  under  command  of  Majw  Gen- 
eral Hunter  Liggett,  arrived  in  France  on 
December  7th.  After  being  assembled  in 
the  St,  Aignan  Training  Area,  near  Tours, 
and  designated  as  the  First  Depot  Division, 
the  41st  was  broken  up  into  training  cadres 
for  the  instruction  of  replacements  for  com- 
bat divisions  on  the  front.  The  66th  Artil- 
lery Brigade,  however,  was  left  intact  and 
became  on  July  1st  the  Corps  Artillery  of 
the  First  American  Army  Corps.  As  such 
it  served  throughout  the  three  big  American 
campaigns  of  the  War. 

Within  Hearing  of  the  Guns 

So,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1917,  the  United 
States  had  organized  four  combat  divisions 
in  France;  the  1st  and  2d  Regulars,  with 
Uarines,  and  the  26th  and  42d  National 
Guard.  In  addition  there  was  the  4l8t,  now 
kn  own  as  the  Depot  Division.  These  were 
all  made  a  part  of  the  First  American  Army 
Corps,  commanded  by  Major-Gen.  Liggett, 
with  headquarters  at  Neufchateau. 

AH  four  American  combat  divisiona  were 
located  in  one  large  area,  centering  in  the 
triangle  formed  by  Chaumont,  Bar-le-Duc 
and  Neufchateau.  They  were  already  with- 
in hearing  of  the  guns  on  the  front,  with 
St.  Mihiel,  the  nearest  point,  only  20  miles 
distant 

French  and  British  Artillery  Provided 

The  Artillery  brigades  for  all  four  divi- 
sions had  also  reached  France  and  were  being 
trained  by  French  ofticers  in  the  use  of  the 
French  75-milIinieter  gun  and  156-millimeter 
howitzer.  By  arrangement,  the  French  and 
British  Governments  supplied  the  American 
Army  dnrinjr  the  ensuing  year  with  all  the 
field,  medium  and  heavy  artillery  used  by 
our  gunners. 
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First  American  Shot  Fired 

The  first  American  division  to  complete 
its  preliminary  training  and  go  to  the  front 
was  the  1st  Division  of  Regulars,  which  was 
assigned  to  the  quiet  Sonunervine  floetor, 
MKiliiflMt  of  Nancy.  Durinif  the  night  of 
October  20,  1917,  one  battalion  of  each  of 
the  four  regiments  relieved  alternate  French 
battalions  holding  their  allotted  sectors  of 
the  line. 

Each  American  battalion  spent  ten  days 
in  the  trenches,  with  one  company  in  the 
front  line  and  the  others  in  suppoi-t  and 
reserve.  The  American  divisional  artillery, 
their  training  finished,  had  previously  gone 
into  position  in  support  of  the  infantry  along 
with  the  French  artillery. 

American  and  French  gunners  eagerly 
aonght  the  opptntimitsr  of  firing  the  first  shot 
The  honor  fell  to  Battery  C,  6th  llnited  States 
Field  Artiller>-,  on  October  23,  1917.  This 
was  the  first  hostile  artillery  shot  fired  by 
American  troops  in  the  War.  The  gun  was 
later  sent  to  West  Point,  where  it  now  forms 
9srt  of  the  collection  of  trophies  of  the  Mil- 
itary Academy,  while  tiie  brass  case  was  sent 
to  President  Wilson. 

Pfcst  CIm  ■■■  ItaW  0a  Amtk/m  TnmA 

The  Germans  for  three  years  had  been 

quite  inactive  in  this  sector,  but  learning  that 
American  soldiers  were  in  the  trenches,  they 
now  planned  a  little  surprise  for  our  boys. 
On  the  night  of  November  3d,  the  German 
artillery  laid  down  a  barrage  on  that  part 
of  flie  f^ront  occupied  by  the  10tih  Infantry 
Regiment,  isolating  an  advanced  post.  In 
the  wake  of  this  barrage  a  German  raiding 
party,  crossing  the  space  of  a  mile  or  more 
which  separates  the  lines,  blew  a  gap  in  the 
barbed  wire  and  captured  the  few  men  in 
the  outposts.  Our  boys  sprang  from  tiieir 
trendies  to  rescue  their  comrades,  but  the 
Gennaas  eluded  them,  returning  to  their 
lines. 

lain  Siibriagcf  Troops  fci'Rwdiei 

Tbb  winter  of  1917-1918  was  annsually 

were,  entailing  intense  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  American  troops  in  the  Lorraine 
sector.  In  the  sleet  and  bitter  cold,  through 
deep  anow  and  over  the  frozen  hills  of  Lor- 


raine during  that  awful  winter,  the  young 
Americans  were  trained  in  open  warfare, 
while  the  French  remained  in  the  shelter  of 
their  trenches.  The  junior  ofilcers  were  fire- 
quently  on  the  point  of  mutiny,  fredy  crit- 
icising the  generals  for  their  supposed  incom- 
petence. Gen.  Pershing,  however,  insisted 
upon  practice  in  open  warfare,  and  his  jus- 
tification came  in  the  following  year  when 
oar  troops  won  inmiortal  glory  by  their  im- 
petuous  attacks  on  the  Germans. 

200,000  Americans  on  French  Soil 

The  American  Army  in  France  continued 
to  grow.  In  May,  1917,  only  1718  were  sent 
across.  In  June  15,059  additional  troops  had 

arrived,  in  July  15,000,  in  August  20,000, 
in  September  33,000,  in  October  40,000, 
in  November  23,000,  in  December  50,000. 
Thus  by  the  first  of  January,  1918,  there 
were  200,000  American  soldiers  in  train- 
ing on  Frendi  soil,  a  larger  army  than 
McCIellan  commanded  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Civil  War.  England  provided  the  troop- 
ships and  convoys  to  carry  a  third  of  the 
troops  to  France. 

These  troops  were  at  once  sent  to  the 
training  camps  where  they  were  given  six 
months'  intensive  training  under  Firendi  and 
British  ofiicers.  Not  only  were  they  given 
instruction  by  experts  in  bombing,  troQching, 
bayonet  practice  and  scouting;  they  were  also 
given  the  benefit  of  all  the  newest  discov- 
eries in  aeroplane  work,  in  artillery  fire, 
range  finding,  communication  work,  and 
secret  service  methods.  Schod  of  warfare 
was  opened  where  every  bvandi  of  the  fd- 
ence  was  tauj^t. 

As  soon  as  each  unit  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  had  absorbed  instruction, 
the  men  were  given  trial  experiences  in  front 
line  trenches  and  in  reserve  lines.  Following 
this  work,  they  were  drilled  in  the  evolution 
of  divisions,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the 
day  when  America  should  have  sewral 
Armies  in  the  line. 

CoL  Roosevdt  CMEen  to  Ralsea  IMvlsicHi 

Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ignited  States,  had  offered  to 
raise  and  lead  a  volunteer  force  of  four 
infantry  divisions  to  fight  in  France.  He 
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named  several  of  the  most  elective  oflicers 
of  the  Regular  Army  whom  he  desired  to 
serve  under  him.  After  much  discussion. 
Congress  gave  the  desired  authority,  but  the 
Presidoit  refused  to  sanction  the  project,  on 
the  ground  that  a  volunteer  force  such  as 
Col.  Roosevelt  planned  to  raise,  would  be 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  men  of  advanced 
ages  who  were  not  physically  fit  for  war- 
fare, whereas  the  best  opinion  of  army  ex- 
perts, "on  both  sides  of  the  water,"  was  that 


only  men  of  21  to  30  years  of  age  should  be 
chosen  and  qualified  for  sei^vice  according  to 
scientific  rules  laid  down  by  the  driU-maaten 
of  the  Army.  In  a  word;  only  trained  sol- 
diers were  to  be  used  in  this  War,  not  a 
motley  of  patriotic  volunteers.  Though  CoL 
Roosevelt  was  denied  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  the  War,  it  was  a  consolation  for  him 
to  know  that  all  four  of  his  sons  entered  the 
Army  and  gained  merited  distinction. 


EASTERN  THEATER    JUNE  21 


King  Constantine  of  Greece  Abdicates  Throne  in  Favor  of  Son 

His  German  Wife  Plots  to  Betray  Greece  Into  the  Kaiser's  Hands 
Greece  Rises  In  Rebellion  —  New  King  Espouses  Cause  of  the  Allies 

 11   SECTION  Ie-I9l7  I  


THE  German  conspiracies  in  the  Bal- 
kans not  only  had  alienated  Greece  and 
Bulgaria  from  their  natural  allegiance 

to  the  Allies  and  brought  disaster  both  to 
Scr\'ia  and  Roumania.  they  had  pfivcn  free 
rein  to  the  savage  passions  of  the  Turks  as 
well.  These  conspiracies  came  to  an  end 
on  June  11,  1917,  when  King  Constantine 
of  Greece  was  compdled  to  alxticate  his 
tihrone  in  favor  of  his  son  Alexander. 

King  Constantine  had  been  as  wax  in  the 
hands  of  his  wife  Sophia,  the  sister  of  Em- 
peror William  of  Germany.  Throuprh  her 
contrivance,  Greece  had  observed  a  spurious 
neutrality  while  secretly  aiding  Germany; 
the  aspirations  of  the  Greek  people  for  com- 
plete freedom  had  been  thwarted/and  Greece 
betrayed  into  placing  an  ignoble  part  in  the 
great  War  for  human  f reedcnn. 

Qocen  Scqihia  Sedw  Gcmian  Aid 

Early  in  lOKi.  both  Queen  Sophia  and 
King  Constantine  had  implored  the  Kaiser 
to  send  an  army  into  the  Balkans  and  expel 
from  Greek  soil  the  Allied  forces  assembling 

at  Salonika  for  the  support  of  Serbia.  A 

few  weeks  later,  the  royal  conspirators  or- 
dered the  (xreek  g-ariisoii  at  Fort  Rupel  to 
surrender  to  the  Bulj^arians. 

In  December,  191G.  after  a  band  of  Greek 
royalists  in  Athens  had  fired  upon  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  A]]iei»  Queen  Sophia 


exulted  in  a  letter  to  the  Kaiser  over  the 
"splendid  victory"  which  Greek  arms  had 

achieved  over  "four  great  powers."    At  the 

same  time,  slie  ag:ain  urtrod  her  brother  to 
dispatch  an  army  to  Greece  and  rid  the  coun- 
try of  the  presence  of  Allied  trooj^s. 

To  this  appeal,  Emperor  William  craftily 
replied  that  it  were  better  that  Kingr  Con* 
stantine  should  wage  war  against  Gen.  Sar- 

rail's  forces  at  Salonika.  Queen  Sophia  de- 
clared this  impossible,  owing:  to  the  lack  of 
e(iuipment  and  ammunition  in  the  Greek 

Army. 

Emperor  William  then  suggested  the  expe- 
diency of  organizing  Greek  guerilla  bands 
to  operate  in  the  Lake  Ochri<fai  Region  in  oon- 
junction  with  the  Austrian  forces.  Acting 
upon  this  suggestion,  p-uerilla  bands  were  or- 
ganized  under  the  g^eneial  commaiid  of  the 
Master  of  the  King's  House. 

Queen  Sophia  Takes  Fright 

About  this  time  the  Allies  tU  cidcd  to  pun- 
ish Kinj?  Constantine  by  establishing  a  bl()ck- 
ade  of  Greek  ports.  Wheji  starvation  seemed 
imminent,  Queen  Sophia  took  frifl^t  and  td- 
egraphed  to  Gen  von  Falkenhausen: 

"Owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  blodnde, 
there  is  only  bread  left  for  a  few  days  longer, 
and  other  foodstufl's  are  also  growing 
scarcer.  The  idea  of  war  against  the  En- 
tente Allies  is  now  out  of  the  question. 
Negotiations  are  now  proceeding  on  the  note. 
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I  consider  the  game  lost.  If  the  attack  is 
not  made  immediately,  it  will  be  too  late." 

The  Gcnnan  Plot  Proceeds 

Nbvbrthblbss,  the  Geniian  plot  to  em- 
bnnl  Greece  with  the  Allies  was  proifress- 

ing.  On  December  10,  1916,  Ambassador 
Theotokis  from  Berlin  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  his  liege  lord  at  Athens: 

"Let  von  Falkenhausen  await  at  Berlin  the 
decision  which  will  be  taken  at  Athens.  In 
case  it  is  neutralitjr.  he  win  proceed  to  Pod- 
gradetz ;  in  case  of  rupture  with  the  Entente, 
he  will  go  by  aeroplane  to  Larissa.  In  any 
case,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
develop  as  quickly  as  possible  the  question  of 
Caravitis'  bands  and  matters  relative  there- 
ta  Pray  inform  me  with  all  speed  what 
assistanoe  in  tiie  way  of  munitions,  mon^ 
and  provisions  you  would  want.  The  object 
"f  Caravitis  should  b€  to  cut  the  railroad 
from  Monastir  to  Salonika  and  harass  Sar- 
rail's  rear.  One  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  even  this  unofficial  action  by  the 
bands  will  powerfully  help  Greece  when  the 
tiRie  tar  negotiations  comes  to  put  forward 
large  territorial  claims  which,  naturally,  can 
\>e  larger  in  case  action  is  taken  than  in 
ca.se  of  neutrality.  Falkenhausen  is  await- 
ing instructions  upon  which  he  will  act  im- 
mediately." 

King  Constantine's  Treachery  Disclosed 

Though  Greece  had  declared  her  neutral- 
ity, and  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  were 
undoubtedly  with  the  Allies  in  the  War  for 
freedom,  still  King  CSonstantine  persisted  in 
secretly  plotting  to  align  Greece  with  Ger- 
many in  the  War  against  the  Allies.  On 
January  6,  1917,  he  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  Gen.  von  Ilindenberg: 

"The  present  situation  must  be  seriously 
considered,  as  it  is  probable  that  a  declar- 
ati<m  of  war  might  eome  before  mobilization 

could  be  affected.  Probably  the  Entente  de- 
sire to  involve  Greece  in  immediate  war  so 
.05  to  destroy  her  before  the  German  occ  upa- 
tion  could  begin.  Already  Greece  is  faced 
with  a  fresh  Entente  note  demanding  her 
complete  disarmament.  The  transport  of 
ttte  whole  of  tiie  artillery  and  war  material 
fo  tiie  Pelopponesus  is  being  maintained  by 


the  pressure  of  the  blockade.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  are  resisting  with  con- 
stancy, enduring  all  sorts  of  privations,  but 
the  situation  is  growing  worse  from  day  to 
day.  It  is  urgent  that  we  should  be  in- 
formed if  Gennan  attadc  on  the  Ifacedonian 
front  is  contemplated,  and  when  it  is  likely 
to  begin." 

Sophk  Bcfen  to  Allies  as ''Inteoiu  Swim 

When  ^leen  Sophia's  supplies  of  sauor* 

kraut  and  limberger  cheese  were  diminished 
during  the  blockade  of  the  Greek  ports,  she 
wept  bitter  tears.  "How  I  sufler!"  she 
wrote  to  the  Kaiser.  "Thank  you  warmly  for 
your  welcome  words.  May  the  infamous 
swine  receive  the  punishment  they  deserve. 
I  embrace  you  heartily.  Your  exiled  and 
unhappy  sister  who  hopes  for  better  times. 

(Signed)  Sophia." 

King  Constantine  Forced  to  Abdicate 

Better  times  were  to  be  denied  Sophia,  for 
Destiny  had  decreed  that  the  "infamous 
swine"  were  to  overtum  her  house  of  cards. 

The  Allies,  and  particularly  England,  had 
been  loath  to  dethrone  King  Constantino,  but 
in  June,  1017,  they  decided  that  the  Gretk 
King  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  carry 
on  his  intrigues  with  Germany,  By  au- 
thority of  the  French,  British  and  Italian 
Governments,  M.  Jounart,  former  Governor 
General  of  Algeria,  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
demand  Constantine's  abdication.  The  lat- 
ter capitulated  on  June  11,  1917,  designating 
his  second  son  Alexander  as  his  successor, 
and  retiring  to  Switzerland.  In  his  last 
proclamation  to  the  Greek  Nation,  King  Con- 
stantine said: 

"Obeying  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  my 
duty  toward  Greece,  I  am  departing  from 
my  beloved  country,  accompanied  by  the  heir 
to  the  crown,  and  I  leave  my  son  Alexander 
on  the  throne.  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  de- 
cision with  calm." 

Greece  accepted  the  King's  abdicatifm 
with  wondrous  calm  and  with  the  resolution 
to  .sever  at  once  the  cords  which  bound  tha 
nation  to  Germany.  King  Alexander,  upon 
his  accession,  summoned  Venizelos  to  fSorm 
a  Ministry.  On  June2l8t,  the  Greek  Cham- 
ber, which  King  Constantine  had  illegally 
dissolved  in  1915,  was  onoe  again  convened 
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and  Venizelos  named  as  Prime  IGnister. 
Diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  oeaaed  at 


once,  and  Greece  prepared  to  enter  the  War 
on  the  aide  of  the  Allies. 


EASTERN  THEATER.  JUNE  29-JULY  20 


Riiflsia's  Army  Defeated  Through  Deserdon  of  Bolshevists 

Whole  lUgimciitt  Desert  in  Face  of  Enemy  After  Two  Glofknia  Vi^^ 

 SECTION  17-1017  «  »  i«  


Rttssuui  Army,  MOi^OOO 
Gen.  BnisilofT 

Gon.  Komiloff 
Gen.  Enlelli 
Gen.  Gutor 
Gen.  TcheremisofF 
Prince  Gargarin 


G«nnan-Au8tro-UngaTln  Araiy,  800,000 
Gen.  Haekensen 

Prince  Leopold 

Arrhduko  Joseph  Ferdinand 

Gen.  Kirchbach 

Gen.  Tersztyansky 


THE  First  Army  of  the  Russian  Social- 
ist "Republic,"  afti-r  remaining  inac- 
tive and  mutinous  for  several  months 
during  the  spring  of  1917,  was  transformed 
vmder  the  spell  of  Kerensky's  eloquence  and 
in  late  June  was  ready  to  launch  a  new 
offensive. 

Before  Keren. sky '.s  accession  to  power,  the 
death  penalty  for  trea.son,  desertion  and 
mutiny  had  been  abolished  and  the  Russian 
soldiers  were  left  free  to  choose  their  own 
officers,  depose  them,  obey  or  disobey  them, 
kill  th^  if  necessary.  All  sense  of  disci- 
pline seemed  to  have  left  the  Army,  even 
before  Keronsky  became  Premier. 

After  forcing  the  (Government  to  re.store 
the  death  penalty  for  treason  and  mutiny, 
Kerensky  toured  the  several  battlefronts, 
exhorting  the  soldiers  to  obey  their  officers 
and  prepare  for  a  new  offensive  against  the 
Teutonic  enemies.  At  last  the  revolution- 
ary committees  in  each  army  consented  to 
participate  in  a  new  offensive.  Kerensky 
thereupon  ordered  the  generals  to  launch  a 
modest  offensive  against  the  Austrians  in 
Galida. 

Gen.  Brusiloff  was  now  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  forces,  and  the  princi- 
pal leaders  of  army  R-roups  were:  Gen.  Kor- 
niloff.  Gen.  Erdelli,  Gen.  Gutor,  Gen.  Tcher- 
onisoff  and  Prince  Gargarin.  The  disposi* 
tion  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  German 
forces  remained  unchanged,  with  Prince  Leo- 
pold in  command  of  the  Baltic  Armii  s.  Arcli- 
duke  Joseph  Ferdinand  defendincr  the  Hun- 
garian frontier  and  Gen.  Mackensen,  with 


his  grronp  of  armies,  covering  the  extended 

Roumanian  frontier. 

Russians  Capture  Halicz  and  Kalusz 

On  June  29th,  with  Lemberg  as  his  mam 
objective,  Gen.  Brusiloff's  Seventh  Army  be- 
gan the  bombardment  of  a  20-miIe  sector  of 
the  Austrian  line  opposite  Brzesany.  The 

Russian  Infantry  attacked  the  line  on  July 
1st,  seizing  three  Austrian  positions  before 
nightfall  with  18,000  prisoners,  and  forcing 
the  passage  of  the  Zlota  Lipa  the  following 
day. 

Gen.  Komiloff's  Eighth  Russian  Amr 
breached  the  Austrian  line  along  tiie  Bis- 1 

tritza  River  July  7th,  pursuing  von  Terazty- 
ansky's  Hungarian  forces  eight  miles  and 
taking  7,0(io  pri.soners. 

The  armies  of  Brusiloff'  and  Komiloif,  in' 
a  converging  movonent.  surrounded  sukI  cap* 
tnred  the  important  railroad  coiter  at  Halia 
on  July  9th.  Two  days  later,  Gen.  Komil- 
off's army  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Kalucz. 
The  town  was  retaken  by  the  Austrians,  but 
was  finally  seized  and  held  by  the  Russians. 
During  the  mtire  engagementp  house- 
to4iouse  fighting  was  the  rule^  the  bayonet 
being  preferably  employed  by  both  armies.; 
In  two  weeks  of  fighting  the  Russians  not 
only  captured  two  imp>ortant  strongholds; 
they  forced  the  Austrians  to  retreat  into 
SouUieastem  Galida,  capturing  36,643  pris- 
oners, besides  126  heavy  guns.  1 

The  Russian  advance  was  finally  stopped 
by  the  floods.  On  July  16th,  Gen.  Koniilo^ 
was  foiced  to  evacuate  Kalusz  and  retire  tf 
the  right  bank  of  the  Liomnica  River.  j 
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Bobbevist  Dea^lion  Entaila  Dm 

At  the  moment  when  \nctory  seemed 
within  the  grasp  of  the  Russian  Republic, 
treachery  broke  out  in  the  Russian  Army. 
The  foro08  of  Gen.  Ezddli,  occupying  the 
sector  between  Brody  and  Zborrow,  were 
engaged  with  the  Austrians  north  of  tiie  Tar- 
nopol-Lcmberg  Railway.  During  a  counter- 
attack by  the  Austrians,  south  of  Brody,  on 
July  19th,  the  Bolshevist  soldiers  mutined, 
in  obedience  to  orders  from  Soviet  commit- 
tees, flatiy  refusing  to  support  the  attacked 
divisions. 

Without  warning  the  607th  Russian  Reg- 
iment basely  abandoned  its  position  in  the 
battle  line.  The  disaffection  quickly  spread 
and  in  a  short  time  most  of  the  soldiers 
along  the  sector  had  deserted.  Through 
the  gap  created  by  their  withdrawal,  Ihe 
Au.<^tro-Hungarian  Army  began  to  pour. 
Panic  seized  the  rest  of  the  line.  All  ef- 
forts of  the  commanders  to  recall  the  mutin- 
ous soldiers  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  were 
wasted.  The  IqswI  remnant  of  Erdelli's 
army  was  forced  to  break  and  run,  losing  all 
the  ground  that  had  been  gained  in  a  bril- 
iant  canqmign  of  two  wedcs. 


fromGalida 

The  flight  of  Erdelli's  army  compelled 
the  rapid  retirement  of  the  forces  under 


Brusiloff  and  Komiloff.  Tamopol  was  evac- 
uated July  20th  and  within  a  week  all  the 
terrain  seized  by  tthe  Russians  during  1916 
was  relinquished. 

The  Austro-Hungarians  strudc  furiously 
at  the  flank  of  the  retreating  armies,  inflict- 
ing heavy  losses  and  taking  many  prisoners. 

In  the  North,  however,  the  Russian  line 
held  Arm  and  several  German  positions  were 
penetrated  to  a  depth  of  two  mUes. 

Premier  Kerensky  had  hastened  to  the 
Galician  front  at  the  first  intimation  of  Bol- 
shevik treachery,  but  even  his  appeals  could 
not  rouse  the  soldiers  to  a  sense  of  duty.  The 
Russian  Army  was  steadily  driven  back  and 
out  of  Galida. 

Woman's  '*BMAalion  of  Dealli'* 

While  the  treacherous  Socialists  were  de- 
serting the  colors  by  whole  battalions  and 
even  by  regiments,  a  company  of  loyal  women 
was  formed  to  fight  Russia's  battles,  taking 
the  name,  "The  Battalion  of  Death."  It 
numbered  300  women,  mostly  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  26  yean.  These  warrior 
women  wore  their  hair  short  or  else  shaved 
clean  like  a  monk's  poll.  Under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  sergeant  of  the  Volynsky  Regiment, 
they  had  quickly  acquired  an  exaggerated 
goose-step.  They  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  field,  setting  an  eacample  of  loyalty  and 
courage  to  the  mutinous  deserters. 
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$640,000,000  Voted  for  Manufacture  of  American  Aeroplanes 

100,000  American  "Birdmen"  Instructed  in  Aviation  School  Camps 
The  liberty  Motor  Invented— American  Aviators  in  France 


SECTION  18-1917 


THE  nation  voiced  its  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval when,  on  July  14th,  the  Con- 
gress voted  an  appropriation  of  $640,- 
000,000  for  the  manufacture  of  22,000 
aeroplanes  and  the  training  and  equipment  of 
100,000  aviators.  There  was  a  natural  ex- 
pectation that  America  would  soon  achieve 
the  supremacy  in  the  air,  and  it  was  predicted 
that  we  should  send  25,000  aeroplanes  to 
Europe  within  six  months. 

A  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  was  cre- 
ated, charged  with  the  design,  purchase  and 
inspection  of  all  materials  special  to  the  air 
aervioe. 


In  the  production  of  aeroplanes,  the  chief 
limiting  factor  was  the  possibility  of  engine 
production;  the  second  in  the  supply  of  ac- 
cessories* 

The  special  raw  materials  required  for 
aeroplane  manufacture  involved  vast  individ- 
ual operations.  It  fell  to  the  United  States 
to  supply  the  spruce  for  the  entire  program 
of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  In 
October,  1917,  these  requirements  were 
5^000,000  square  feet  each  month,  with  only 
2,000,000  square  feet  actually  produced. 
These  operations  required  the  constant  serv- 
ices of  a  force  of  30,000  lumbennen  in  the 
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North  Woods.  Cotton  fabrics  for  aeroplane 
use  were  also  developed  in  this  country. 

The  Liberty  Motor 

Aeroplane  engine  requirements  fell  into 
three  classes — types  of  eng-ines  suitable  for 
elementary  training,  advanced  training  and 
combat  planes.  For  elementaiy  tndning 
fhere  were  available  the  Curtis  0X5  and  the 
Hall-Soott  ATA.  For  advanced  training 
there  was  the  Cnome,  the  Le  Rhone  and  His- 
pano  Suiza.  For  combat  engines,  the  only 
one  deemed  available  for  our  manufacturing 
purposes  was  the  Liberty  motor,  designed  by 
E.  J.  Hall  and  J.  G.  Vincent,  in  late  May, 
1917. 

The  first  contract  for  Liberty  motors  was 
placed  in  August,  1917.  Three  hundred  of 
the  Liberty  12-cylinder  engines  had  been 
produced  when  the  Air  Board  was  advised 
by  the  militaxy  authorities  in  France  that 
higher  hone  power  would  be  required.  By 
various  motor  readjustments,  the  engineers 
stepped  up  the  horse  power  to  375,  but  even 
then  certain  of  the  parts  could  not  stand 
the  strain,  and  it  was  decided  to  stop  the  pro- 
ducUon  and  strengOien  tiiese  parts. 

In  due  tim^  this  was  accomplished,  but 
after  500  of  the  remodeled  Liberty  engines 
had  been  completed,  the  Air  Board  was  again 
notified  that,  for  the  summer  of  1918,  en- 
gines of  400  horse  power  would  be  needed. 
Tliia  decision  resulted  in  another  delay  in 
productioiL 

However,  in  despite  of  all  difficulties,  on 
May  29.  1918,  1,100  Liberty  12-cylinder  en- 
gines had  been  delivered  into  the  service. 


Against  Hmnanity 

The  assemblino:  and  framing  of  wings  pro- 
ceeded uniforniiy  so  that  equipment  would 
be  ready  for  service  simultaneously  wilh  the 
engines. 

America's  100,000  Birdmen 

Meanwhile,  an  army  of  aviators  was  in 
training  at  Aviation  Camps  in  this  country, 
numbering  at  the  dose  of  1917,  82,120  men 
and  8,900  ofiicen.  In  addition,  hundreds  of 
American  aviators  were  already  in  France 
undergoing  intensive  training  b^ind  the  bat- 
tle fronts. 

Several  of  these  American  birdmen  in 
France  were  organized  by  William  Thaw  of 
Yale  into  a  special  squadron  which  became 

famous  under  the  name  of  the  Lafayette 
Esquadrillc.  They  were  supplied  chiefly  with 
French  machines. 

|l,138»00ll^000  Asked  te  AarapboMa 

With  the  arrival  in  France,  late  in  1917. 

of  a  group  of  American  aviators  supplied 
with  American  built  airships,  the  Adminis- 
tration proposed  that  the  United  States 
should  build  aeroplanes  in  such  numbers  as  to 
give  the  Allies  absolute  supremacy  of  the  air. 
Accordingly,  Congress  was  asked  to  appro- 
priate $1,138,000,000  to  be  expended  on  avia- 
tion during-  1918  and  1919.  Of  this  VRst  sum, 
$553,219,120  was  to  be  expended  on  extra 
engines  and  spare  parts,  $235,866,000  for 
aeroplanes  and  hydro-aeroplanes,  $77,475,- 
000  for  machine  guns,  $8,050,000  for  schools 
for  military  aeronautics,  and  the  remainder 
for  instructors,  inspectors,  mechanics,  en- 
gineers, accountants,  etc. 


  EASTERN  THEATER.  JUNE  -  DEC.   ' 

Bolsheviki  At  Last  Seize  Control  of  the  Russian  Government 

Kerensky  Deposed  as  Dictator — Lenine  and  Trotzlcy  Assume  Supreme  Poirer 
They  Opea  Peace  Parleys  with  German  Officials — First  Peace 
Terms  of  Germany  and  Russia  Compared 

I  SECTION  19-1917  

Social  Revolutionary  Army  Bolsherik  Army 

Gen.  KomilofT,  Commander-in-Chief  Loon  Trotzky,  Cominander-iii*Chiei 

THOUGH  the  June  elections  throughout  continued  to  struggle  for  the  mastery.  Under 

Russia   had   returned   the   moderate  the  skilful  urginp  of  pro-German  agents. 

Socialists  to  power  by  overwhelm! njr  mow  especially  Lenine,  anarchy  begun  to 

majorities,  still  the  more  radical  Bolshevists  raise  its  hydra-hood.  The  Bolshevists  seemed 
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bent  upon  inaugurating  a  reign  of  terror. 
Everywhere  the  country  was  the  scene  of 
riotous  disturbances. 

All-Russians  Congress  Meets 

In  June  the  All-Russian  Congress  of 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates  convened 
at  Petrograd.  It  was  eompletdy  controlled 
1)7  the  Moderates.  Though  Lenine  and  his 
Bolshevist  minority  were  also  present,  they 
received  but  scant  consideration. 

The  radical  Minister  of  Labor,  Skobeleff, 
excited  the  cupidity  of  the  artisans  by  urging 
llkem  to  seise  all  the  industries  of  Russia  and 
manage  them  for  their  own  profit 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  ChemofT, 
loudly  advised  the  peasants  to  confiscate  the 
great  estates  of  Russia,  but  secretly  he  dis- 
patched troops  to  his  own  estates  to  guard 
tiiem  against  seizure. 

Respcmsive  to  tiiis  counsd,  peasants  every- 
where lost  no  time  in  pillaging  manor-houses, 
destroving  farms,  maiming  cattle  and  butch- 
ering their  tyrannical  landlords.  The  zem- 
stvos  were  no  more,  having  been  superseded 
by  "republics"  or  "soviets." 

Meanwhile,  the  dictator,  Kerensky,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Winter  Palace,  where 
he  drank  royal  champagne  out  of  golden  gob- 
lets and  was  sei*ved  his  elaborate  dinners  on 
the  Czar's  gold  plate.  For  his  personal  use 
this  friend  of  the  serfs  commandeered  the 
Czar's  carriages  and  motor  cars,  and  in  gen- 
eral he  affected  the  airs  of  the  old  aristo- 
crats. 

Army  and  Navy  are  Bdshevised 

In  July,  the  Russian  armies  in  Galida  be- 
gan to  disintegrate  as  a  result  of  Bolshevist 
propaganda.  Mutiny  was  almost  universal. 
Whole  regiments  deserted  in  the  midst  of 
battle,  lading  down  their  arms  and  running 
away. 

Hoping  to  shame  the  mutinous  soldiers 
into  fighting,  loyal  officers  formed  them- 
selves into  infantry  battalions  and  advanced 
to  certain  death,  but  the  Bolshevist  soldiers 
only  laughed  at  the  sacrificial  efforts  of  their 
farmer  commanders  and  made  no  move  to 
assist  or  save  them. 

Wesua's  "BstteUon  of  Death" 

Patriotic  women  and  girls  then  endeav- 
ored to  instill  in  the  Bolshevist  soldiers  a 


sense  of  shame,  by  forming  a  "Battalion  of 
Death,"  and  taking  the  place  of  the  deserters 
on  the  firing  line.  All  these  emulative  efforts 
proved  unavailing;  the  soldiers  continued  to 
swarm  out  of  their  trenches  and  head  for 
home^  allured  by  the  Bolshevist  slogan,  "Land 
and  Freedom." 

Mutiny  in  Rnssiaa  Fleet 

The  mutiny  spread  among  the  sailors  of 
the  Fleets.  At  Helsingfors  and  Kronstadt, 
the  marines  for  a  time  contented  themselves 
with  disobeying  orders,  but  later,  being  de- 
ceived into  bdieving  lliat  their  oflkers  vwe 
plotting  to  restore  the  monardiy,  they  shot 
some  of  their  officers  down  in  cold  blood  and 
thrust  others  alive  under  the  ice.  Those 
among  the  naval  officers  who  accepted  the 
tenets  of  Bolshevism  were  spared  and 
treated  on  an  equality  as  "oomrsdeft."  A  few 
of  the  commanders  escaped,  among  the  for- 
tunate ones  being  Admiral  Kokhak,  destined 
later  to  become  the  ruler  of  Siberia  and  lead 
an  army  against  the  Rnlsheviki. 

Premier  Kerensky,  who  was  now  practi- 
cally the  Dictator  of  Russia,  acted  with 
vigor.  Orders  were  issued  to  arrest  all  rev^ 
olutionary  agitators  and  shoot  all  deserters 
from  the  Army. 

Soldiers  Denounced  by  Workmen 
The  All-Russia  Council  of  Workmen's  and 
Peasants'  organizations  united  in  an  address 
to  the  Army  on  July  23d,  denouncing  its  mu- 
tinous spirit.  The  Provisional  Gk>vermnent» 
too,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  dis- 
orders only  the  first  step  in  an  effort  to 
inaugurate  a  counter-revolution. 

The  Soviet  pa.ssed  a  resolution  censuring 
Lenine  and  demanding  his  arrest  as  a  traitor 
in  the  pay  of  Germany.  With  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gen.  Komiloff  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Russian  Army,  on  Aiigust  2d, 
conditions  began  to  improve. 

Natioiial  Coondl  Meets  at  Moscow 

A  National  Conference,  called  by 
Premier  Kerensky  at  Moscow,  on  August 
26th,  was  attended  by  2,500  delegates  repre- 
senting every  social  body  in  Russia,  includ- 
ing the  Duma,  the  Soviete,  the  Zemstvos,  the 
Red  Cross,  the  labor  unions,  the  co-operative 
societies,  the  professional  leagues  and  the 
Army  itself.  , 
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The  keynote  of  the  conference  was  ex- 
prened  in  the  speech  of  Gen.  Komiloff,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army,  who  demanded 
the  enforcement  of  the  death  penally  for 
mutiny  and  desertion  in  the  Army,  saying: 
'^e  are  implacably  fighting  anarchy  in  the 
Army.  We  have  already  lost  the  whole  of 
Galicia,  the  whole  of  Bukowina  and  all  the 
fruits  of  our  recent  victories.  Traitors  are 
handing  the  country  over  to  the  foe.  If 
Russia  wishes  to  be  saved,  the  Army  must 
be  regenerated  at  any  ooet" 

General  Kaledin,  Hitman  of  the  Don  Cofr* 
sacks,  presented  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Cossacks,  demanding  the  prosecution  of  the 
War  to  a  successful  end.  He  warned  the 
Provisional  Government  to  remove  them- 
selves from  the  places  which  they  had 
"neither  the  ability  nor  the  courage  to  fill/' 
and  to  "let  better  men  than  yourselves  step 
in,  or  take  the  consequences  of  your  folly." 

General  Alexeieff  also  spwke  in  rebuke  of 
the  miscreants  who  had  conspired  to  wreck 
the  Army.  He  urged  the  restoration  of  dis- 
cipline by  the  resumption  of  the  death  pen- 
alty for  desertion. 

Kerensky,  his  head  completely  turned  by 
his  elevation  to  power,  and  jealous  of  his 
prerogatives,  saw  in  Gen.  KornilofT  a  pos- 
sible rival  as  Dictator.  In  a  long  and  violent 
speech,  he  warned  Komiloff  tiiat  if  he  at- 
tempted to  'Vrest  the  soepter  ttom  our 
grasp,"  he  would  be  crushed.  All  attempts 
against  "our  power"  would  be  ruthlessly 
suppressed  by  "blood  and  iron."  Only  he, 
Kerensky,  could  save  Russia. 

General  Kdmiloff  retorted  that,  with  the 
foe  thundering  at  the  gates,  it  was  an  imper- 
ative duty  to  restore  discipline  in  the  Army 
be  saved.  Kerensk>''s  will  prevailed  and  the 
conference  adjourned  without  agreeing  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  death  penalty. 

Bolshevists  In  the  Saddle 

The  popular  resentment  against  the  Pro- 
visional Government  was  intensified  early 
in  September  when  it  became  known  that 
the  Germans  had  seized  the  Baltic  port  of 
Riga.  The  Goyemment  was  charged  with 
responsibilify  for  tiie  coHapee  of  the  Russian 
Amy.  The  press  and  the  leading  dtisens 
and  put  all  traitors  to  death  if  Russia  was  to 


generally  urged  Gen.  Komiloff  to  become 
Dictator  and  save  Russia  from  the  enemy. 

It  beinp  reported  that  a  plot  was  under 
way  to  re-establish  the  monarchy  in  power, 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  Grand  Duke  Paul  and 
thdr  families  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy.  At  the  same  time,  Gen.  Guiiio 
was  banished  from  Russia. 

The  Bolsheviki,  nevertheless,  were  gaining 
many  recruits  under  the  subtle  contrivance 
of  the  German  agents.  In  a  municipal  elec- 
tion, held  in  Petrograd,  the  Botehevists 
polled  174,000  votes  as  against  182,000  by 
the  moderate  Socialists  and  101,000  by  the 
Constitutional  Donocrats. 

Gen.  Komiloff  Deposed  by  BaeBsky 

At  the  head  of  an  Army  Corps,  Gen.  Kor- 
niloff,  on  September  10th,  entered  Pskov, 
announcing  himself  dictator  and  demanding 
that  the  Provisional  Government  surrender  to 
him  all  its  powers.  A  committee  of  Bolshe- 
vists went  to  Pskov  and  persuaded  Komiloff's 
troops  to  desert  him.  Kerensky  at  once  de- 
nounced KornilofT  as  a  traitor,  deposing  him 
from  his  rank  as  Commander-in-Chief  and 
appointing  Gen.  Kembovsky  in  his  stead. 
Komiloff  was  imprisoned,  but  while  awaiting 
trial  he  escaped. 

A  strong  reaction  now  set  in,  favorable  to 
the  BolshcNast  and  other  extreme  forms  of 
radicalism.  On  September  l.'^th,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Petrograd  council,  the  Bolsheviki, 
by  a  vote  of  279  against  150,  carried  a  reso- 
lution demanding  that  all  representativeB  of 
the  propertied  classes  be  thereafter  exduded 
from  participation  in  the  Government,  and 
invitinjf  all  the  nations  then  at  war  to  send 
delegates  to  a  general  peace  conference. 

Kerensky,  in  order  to  forestall  anoliier 
Revolution,  declared  Russia  a  Republie  on 
September  15th. 

Hie 'Democratic  Congresi** 

A  SO-CALLED  "Democratie  Congress"  con- 
vened at  Petroprrad  on  Soptmber  28th,  at- 
tended by  1,200  delegates  representing  all 
the  social  bodies  in  Russia.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  providing  for  a  "Temporar>' 
Council  of  the  Russian  Republic,"  to  consist 
of  231  manbm,  of  whom  110  should  repre- 
sent the  zemstvos  and  towns,  and  121  llie 
nonnlemocratic  dements* 
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The  CJongress  undertook  to  assert  its  au- 
thority over  the  Cabinet,  but  Kerensky,  dis- 
senting, a  compromise  was  effected  by  which 
the  Congnas  and  the  Cabinet  agreed  to  work 
together  in  an  advisory  capacity,  each  being 
invested  with  certain  initiatory  powers. 

The  Congress  announced  three  principal 
aims:  First,  to  strengthen  the  Army  and 
Navy;  secondly,  to  restore  order  by  quelling 
an  manifestatione  of  anarchy;  and  thirdly, 
to  call  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  Decem- 
ber. This  Assembly  was  to  consist  of  782 
delegates  elected  by  popular  vote. 

Trotzky  is  Given  Power 

The  Bolsheviki,  meanwhile,  had  prained  the 
ascendancy  in  the  Soldici-s'  and  Workmen's 
Council.  At  an  election  held  to  fill  the  va- 
cancies caused  by  iJie  resignation  ot  most  <tf 
its  officers  and  executive  committee,  Leon 
Trotsky,  whoae  real  name  is  Lieber  Braun- 
stein,  was  elected  to  the  chairmanship, 

Trotzky  was  the  right-hand  man  of  Lenine 
and  Bolshevik  to  the  core.  He  had  spent 
some  months  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York, 
as  editor  of  a  Jewish  weekly,  just  prior  to  the 
other  Jewish  Socialists  of  ortreme  views,  he 
had  hastened  to  Russia  upon  invitation  of 
had  hastened  to  Russia  upon  invitation  of 
Lenine,  whose  pockets  were  then  filled  with 
German  gold.  It  was  widely  believed  in 
Russia  that  Trotsky  was  a  German  agent. 

Trotzky  and  several  of  the  radical  Social- 
ists liad  also  been  elected  members  of  the 
"Preliminary  Assembly."  At  the  first  ses- 
sion of  that  body  he  made  a  passionate 
speech,  denouncing  the  Assembly  as  being 
subservient  to  the  "bourgeoisie,"  and  declare 
Inir  that  tile  radicab  would  have  no  Airther 
affiliation  with  it 

BeMievist  Revotntioii  Dcgfau . 

The  Bolshevists  were  now  prepared  to 
launch  their  counter-rovolntinn.  No  sooner 
had  Trotzky  been  made  chairman  of  the  Pet- 
rograd  Soviet,  than  a  "Military  Revolution- 
ary Committee"  was  formed  and  on  Novem- 
ber 4th  a  delegation  appeared  at  the  Staff 
Offices  of  the  Government,  demanding  the 
rifi^t  of  entry,  control  and  veto.  This  de- 
mand being  refused,  the  delegates  threat- 
ened to  take  by  force  that  which  was  not  vol- 
untarily conceded.  , 


Kerensky,  meanwhile,  had  appealed  to  the 
Allied  Goverimients  to  assist  in  restoring 
dvil  law  in  Russia,  urging  that  since  Russia 
was  worn  out  by  the  strain  of  war,  it  was 
the  dut>'  of  the  Allies  whom  Russia  had  aided 
to  shoulder  the  burden.  • 

The  Bolshevist  threat  was  quickly  made 
good.  On  November  7th,  an  armed  body  of 
sailors,  under  orders  from  Trotsky's  Revo- 
lutionary Committeo,  took  possession  of  the 
Petrograd  and  Central  Telegraph  offices,  tiie 
State  Bank  and  the  Marie  Palace,  where  the 
Preliminary  Assembly  was  in  session.  At 
the  same  time,  Trotzky  assured  the  Duma 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Soviet 
to  seize  full  power,  but  only  to  assume  con- 
trol over  Petrograd. 

Kerensky's  Last  Effort  to  Retain  Power 

Trotzky's  next  act  was  to  declare  the  Pre- 
liminary Assembly  dissolved.  On  the  next 
evening,  the  Revolutionary  Committee  is- 
sued a  prodamation,  dedarinir  tiiat  the  gov- 
ernment of  Keraisky  had  been  deposed  be- 
cause it  had  risen  against  the  Revolution  and 
the  people.  The  Bolshevist  soldiers  were  or- 
dered to  watch  closely  the  conduct  of  their 
officers  and  to  arrest  all  who  did  not  join  the 
Revolution  immediately  and  openly. 

They  also  announoed  the  program  of  the 

Revolution,  as  follows :  First,  the  offer  of  an 
immediate  "democratic  peace."  Second,  the 
immediate  handinp  over  of  large  proprie- 
tarial  lands  to  the  peasants.  Third,  the 
transmission  of  all  authority  to  the  Coondl 
of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Negates. 
Fourth,  the  convocation  of  an  honest  Constit- 
uent Assembly.  In  addition  it  was  decreed 
that  the  National  Revolutionary  Army  must 
not  permit  certain  military  units  to  leave 
tiie  front  and  return  to  Petrograd.  Tbey 
were  to  oppose  any  such  action  on  the  pait 
of  sudi  detachments  by  force  exercised  wltii- 
out  mercy. 

Kerensky  In  Flight 

Kbrbnsky  found  safety  in  flight  A  few 
days  later  he  organised  a  force  of  4,000  Cos- 
sacks, and  with  Gen,  Krasnov  in  command, 
advanced  toward  Petrog'rad.  A  Bolshevik 
Army,  out  of  Petrogi-ad,  met  the  Kerensky 
forces  at  Gatchina  on  Saturday,  November 
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loth,  and  after  a  listless  engagement,  Keren- 
sky's  Cossacks  went  over  to  the  Bolsheviks, 
Gen.  Krasnov  himself  urging  Kerensky  to 
surrender  to  the  Revolutionary  Conunittee. 

Kerensky  at  first  pretended  compliance,  but 

a  half  hour  later,  when  a  squad  appeared  to 
escort  him  to  the  committee's  headquarters, 
it  was  found  he  had  disappeared. 

WeoMn's  Battalion  Defends  Winter  Palace 

To  return  to  the  situation  in  Petrograd. 
After  the  Reds  had  seized  the  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  OfTices,  and  the  State  Bank,  they 
marched  to  the  Winter  Palace,  where  they 
encountered  stiff  resistance. 

Hie  Palace  was  defended  chiefly  by  the 
Women's  Battalion,  the  famous  "Battalion  of 
Death."  They  foufl^t  with  a  courage  bor- 
dering upon  desperation,  assisted  by  the  Mil- 
itary Cadets,  It  was  not  until  after  the 
Bolsheviki  had  brought  up  armored  cars  and 
the  cruiser  Aurora,  and  begun  to  shell  the 
Palace,  that  its  brave  defenders  surrendered. 

Petrograd  being  now  in  possession  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  a  meeting  of  the  Revolutionarj'- 
Council  was  held.  "Nikolai  Lenine"  (or 
Vladimir  lUitch  Ylyanov,  to  give  him  his 
true  name),  was  wdcomed  vociferously  as 
an  old  comrade.  Lenine,  in  a  prophetic  vein, 
declared  that  this  Russian  Revolution  was 
only  a  preliminar>'  step  toward  similar  revo- 
lutions everywhere. 

Proclamations  were  issued  ceaselessly. 
One  of  these  denounced  Kerensky  as  a  fugi- 
tive and  ordered  his  arrest  All  complicity 
with  Kerensky  was  to  be  dealt  with  as  his^ 
treason. 

BolsheTiki  Cabfawt  Named 

The  Ministers  of  the  Kerensky  Cabinet 
were  arrested  and  thrown  Into  the  dungeons 

of  the  grim  prison  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
together  with  the  heroic  women  defenders  of 
the  Winter  Palace.  They  were  held  in  prison 
on  a  charge  of  "complicity  in  the  Korniloff 
revolution." 

A  Bolshevik  Cabinet  was  tiien  chosen, 
"mkolai  Lenine,"  or  Ylyanov,  was  chosen 
for  Premier;  'Trotzky/'  or  Braunstein,  was 
named  Minister  of  War  and  Marine;  and 
Shilapnikov,  a  Jewish  laborer,  became  Min- 
ister of  Labor. 


Secession  of  Russians  from  Bolshevist  Rule 

Following  the  collapse  of  the  Kerensky 
Government,  all  hopes  of  Russian  unity  were 
quickly  dispelled.  Instead  of  a  great  Repub- 
lic being  established  upon  the  ruins  of  tlie 
old  monarchy,  the  Empire'  seemed  suddenly 
to  break  into  fragments.  The  Ukraine  de- 
clared its  independence,  and  Fitiland  also 
professed  its  right  to  independent  action. 
Siberia,  Bessarabia,  Lithuania,  the  Caucasus 
and  other  districts  also  declared  tiieir  com- 
plete independence. 

General  Kidedin,  dechuinir  against  liie 
Bolsheviki,  organized  an  army  and  proposed 
to  save  Russia,  probably  in  the  role  of  mili- 
tary dictator. 

Bolsheviki  "Peace  Move*^ 
"Lenine"  was  now  engrossed  in  his  plot 
to  betray  Russia  into  the  hands  of  Germany 
under  the  pretence  of  arranging  for  a  "dem- 
ocratic peace."  On  November  20,  1917,  the 
Bolshevist  leaders  announced  that  a  "Coimri^ 
of  the  People's  Commissaries"  had  bcei; 
vested  with  power,  and  obligated  to  offer  all 
the  belligerent  nations  an  Immediate  armls- 
tioe  on  all  fronts,  with  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing parleys  for  the  conclusion  of  a  "demo- 
cratic peace." 

On  the  same  day  instructions  were  sent  to 
Gen.  Dukhonin,  the  newest  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armies  at  the  front,  to  propose 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  to  the  commaaden 
of  the  enemy  armies  during  the  peace  parley 
and  to  keep  the  Council  constantly  informed 
by  direct  vnre  of  all  such  transactions.  To 
this  Gen.  Dukhonin  made  no  reply.  Three 
days  lata*,  "Lenine^'  and  Ensign  Kiylenko, 
the  "Commissary  of  War,"  got  into  direct 
telephone  communication  with  Gen.  Duk- 
honin, askinjBT  him  whether  he  intended  to 
obey  the  instructions.  Gen.  Dukhonin, 
before  replying,  asked  point  blank  whether 
the  Bddievild  Council  had  received  an 
answer  from  Ihe  Powers,  also  wheOier  it 
was  intended  to  open  negotiations  for  a  gen- 
eral truce,  or  only  with  the  Germans  and 
Turks. 

Cren.  Dukhonin  Murdered  by  Bolshevists 

"These  are  questions  not  to  be  decided  by 
you,"  retorted  Tienine,  addinjr,  "all  that  re- 
mains for  you  is  to  obey  instructions.** 
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General  Dukhonin  protested  that  the  peace 
nocGssary  for  Russia  could  only  be  concluded 
by  the  Central  Government,  supported  by  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Lenine  at  unce  deposed 
Gen.  DuUifHiin  from  his  oommand  and  ap- 
pointed the  Jewish  student,  Krylenko,  as 
Commander-in-Chief.  Dukhonin  was  subse- 
quently thrown  from  a  train  and  Icilled  by 
Bolshevist  assassins. 

Kwipfning  the  Pcaee  Parleys 

A  PROCLAMATION  was  issued  to  the  Army 
and  Navy,  authorizing:  them  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  open  negotiations  with  the  enemy, 
while  reserving  to  the  Bolshevik  Council  the 
power  to  sign  an  agreement  for  an  armistice. 
The  soldiers  were  warned  not  to  permit  their 
generals  to  interfere  with  tildr  peace  ar- 
rangements in  any  way. 

'Trotzky"  notified  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
Allied  nations  of  the  efforts  being  made  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  Germanic  AIlieB 
and  also  notified  the  representatives  of  neu- 
tral powers  of  hia  proposal  for  an  armistice^ 
adding:  "The  consummation  of  an  imme- 
diate peace  is  demanded  in  all  countries,  both 
belligerent  and  neutral.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment counts  on  the  firm  support  of  work- 
men in  all  countries  in  this  struggle  for 
peace." 

Lenine  asserted  that  Russia  had  not  con- 
templated making  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many, and  promised  that,  before  agreeing  to 
an  armistiee,  tiie  Russian  Government  should 
communicate  wiili  the  Allies  and  make  cer- 
tain proposals  to  the  Governments  of  France 
and  Eni^d. 

BoUieTiki  Wis  the  Genena  Eketiflii 

At  last  the  general  deeUon  was  hdd  in 

Russia  for  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Many 
conflictinpr  reports  have  been  published  of 
the  actual  vote  cast,  but  these  figures  are  al- 
leged to  be  near  the  truth :  Bolsheviki,  272,- 
000  votes;  Constitutional  Democrats,  211,000 
votes;  Social  Revolutionists,  116,000  votes. 
The  Bolsheviki  gained  six  seats,  the  Consti- 
tutional Democrats  four  and  Social  Revolu- 
tionists two. 

Peace  Parleys  with  Germany  Begin 

The  Bolshevik  delegates  went  through 
the  farce  of  opening  "peace  parleys"  with 


the  Germans  on  November  28,  1917,  cross- 
ing over  into  the  German  lines  under  a  flag 
of  truce.  The  Germans  consented  to  caiTy 
on  negotiations  fur  "peace,"  the  day  and  hour 
of  the  meeting  to  be  fixed  by  the  Russians. 
The  Russian  Parliamentarians  fixed  upon  the 
Brest-Litovsk  headquarters  of  the  German 
Commander  as  the  place,  and  midnight  of 
December  2,  1917,  as  the  time  for  beginning 
negotiations.  It  was  agreed  that  during  the 
period  of  negotiations  all  warfare  and  enemy 
fraternization  should  cease. 

Secret  Treaties  Exposed 

While  these  negotiations  were  pending, 
late  in  November,  Trotzky  saw  fit  to  publish 
certain  state  documents,  discovered  in  the 
Russian  ardiives*  consisting  largely  of  secret 
treaties  entered  into  between  the  Czar  and 
the  other  Allied  nations  in  the  early  years  of 
the  War. 

In  one  treaty,  Russia  proposed  to  acquire 
Constantinople,  the  Dardanelles  and  certain 
territories  in  Asia  Minor.  -  England  and 
France  agreed  on  condition  that  Russia 
should  guarantee  the  freedom  of  the  port  of 
Constantinople,  the  independence  of  certain 
Mussulman  territories  in  Arabia,  and  Eng- 
lish joint  control  with  Russia  over  all  Persia. 

Another  series  of  documents  related  to  the 
discussions  between  the  Russians  and  their 
Allies  in  fixing  the  Western  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  insist^ce  of  Russia  that  tiie 
Polish  question  should  be  excluded  from  in- 
ternational discussion. 

Another  document  revealed  the  conces- 
sions offered  to  Greece  if  she  would  join  the 
Allies.  She  was  to  receive  all  of  Albania, 
south  of  Avlona,  and  other  territoiy  in  Asia 
Minor  at  the  expense  of  Turkey.  The  Bul- 
garians, too,  by  another  agreement,  were  to 
receive  Kavala  as  the  price  of  their  support 
of  the  AUies. 

The  text  of  a  treaty  between  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Italy  and  Russia  was  published, 
whereby  Italy  was  promised  the  restoration 
of  her  "lost  provinces"  in  Austria  as  a  re- 
ward for  her  active  assistance  of  the  Allies; 
Italy  also  agreeing  to  disreg-ard  all  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  to  bring 
al>out  peace  discussions.  By  the  terms  of 
other  agreements,  Italy  was  to  acquire  the 
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Trentino,  Trieste,  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  On 
the  other  hand,  Italy  agreed  not  to  oppose 
the  award  to  Montenegro,  Serbia  and  Greece 
of  parts  of  Albania.  The  agreement  also 
recognized  the  principle  of  Italian  control  of 
the  balance  of  naval  power  in  the  Meditor- 
ranean.  Certain  rights  in  Lybia  were  also 
granted  to  Italy.  Should  England  and 
France  agree  to  increase  their  African  col- 
oniad  possessions,  Italy  would  have  the  right 
to  increase  hers  at  the  cost  of  Tuikejr. 

All  these  treaties  were  at  once  repudiated 
by  the  new  Bolsheviki  Govemmoit  of  Russia. 

SnapensiiHi  of  HostOitiM 

On  December  2d,  the  Russian  peace  dele- 
gates again  crossed  the  lines  to  Brest-Lit- 
ovsk,  where  the  first  session  of  the  conference 
was  opened.  Three  days  later,  the  German 
delegate,  Gen.  Hoffman,  consented  to  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  for  ten  days,  to  enable 
the  Russians  to  conclude  negotiations  for  an 
armistice.  On  December  6th,  Trotzkj'  noti- 
fied the  Allied  Embassies  in  Petrograd  that 
the  armistice  would  only  be  signed  on  condi- 
tion that  the  Central  Powers  should  agree  not 
to  transfo'  troops  from  the  Eastern  to  ihe 
Western  front,  and  that  the  Germans  evac- 
uate the  islands  around  Moon  Lriand.  He 
urged  the  Allies  to  define  their  attitude 
toward  the  peace  negotiations,  or  else  declare 
the  aims  which  they  still  hoped  to  attain  by  a 
continuance  of  the  War.  this  the  Allied 
Powera  made  no  reply. 

Kaledin  Starts  a  Coonter-RevolntioB 

The  next  day  an  attempt  at  counter-revo- 
lution was  started  by  Generals  Kaledin  and 

Komiloff  in  the  Don  region,  and  the  Bolshe- 
viki took  the  necessary  steps  to  quell  the  up- 
rising. 

General  Dutov  arrested  the  revolutionary 
committee  in  Orenburg  and  attonpted  to  cot 

off  the  supply  of  grain  flowing  from  Siberia 

to  the  front. 

Roumanians  Agree  to  an  Armistice 
The  Roumanians,  after  being  crushed  by 
Austria  and  Bulgaria,  had  denounced  the 
peace  negotiations.  Nevertheless,  on  Decem- 
ber 7th,  Roumania  agreed  to  the  proposed 
armistice.  The  Ukrainian  Parliament  also 
agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  by  a  vote 
of  29  to  8. 


Some  600  dele^jates  had  been  elected  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  which  was  to  convene 
in  Petrograd  on  December  11th,  but  only  50 
attended.  Not  being  able  to  mustor  t 
quorum,  the  Assembly  was  incapable  of  a- 
erting  any  authority. 

Armistice  Agreed  Upon 

Finally,  on  December  ibLii,  the  terms  of 
an  armistice  were  definitely  arranged.  The 
Gormans  were  rductant  to  grant  two  of 
flie  points  insisted  upon  by  the  RussianS"- 
namely,  that  all  movements  of  the  troops 
from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  front  should 
be  suspended  during  negotiations  and  that 
the  Russians  should  have  the  right  to  fra- 
ternize at  will  with  the  German  and  Austrian 
soldiers.  The  armistice  was  to  begin  on  De- 
cember 17, 1917,  and  continue  untU  January 
14,  1918.  I 

Titles  AboHdwd,  Plrepcrty  Beiied 

LiKB  their  predecessors  in  Hie  great 
Flraich  Revolution,  the  Bolsheviki  sought  Iqr 

legislative  degrees  to  lev^  all  ranks,  abolish 
poverty,  extin^oruish  all  property  rights  and 
paralyze  all  religion. 

As  early  as  November  26,  1917,  a  decree 
was  promulgated,  abolishing  all  class  titles, 
distinctions  and  privileges,  and  confiscating 
the  corporate  properties  of  nobles,  merdiants  j 
and  capitalists  frenerally.  Everybody  was  a 
"citizen"  merely  and  placed  on  a  common 
footing  before  the  law — that  is,  all  exccptinp 
"Lenine,"  "Trotzky"  and  the  rest  of  the  paid 
agents  of  Imperial  Gennany. 

Officers  to  be  Elected  by  Soldiers 

On  December  16th,  it  was  decreed  that 
henceforth  all  officers  in  the  Army  were  to 
be  elected  by  the  soldiers,  those  who  failed  of 
re-election  being  reduced  automatically  to  the 
ranks  without  the  privilege  of  resignatioD. 

Within  a  few  days  some  surprising 
changes  occurred  in  the  Army.  Colonels  be- 
came subordinate  to  their  former  orderlies: 
majors  and  captains  were  compelled  to  clean 
out  the  stables  at  the  orders  of  some  filthy 
Bolshevist  private  suddenly  elevated  in  rank. 
Many  officers  were  assassinated  by  their  own 
men  in  reprisal  for  the  alleged  cruelties  of 
other  days. 
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Upriaiiifi:  in  Odessa 

Meanwhile,  therp  were  riotings  and 
minor  uprisings  in  Russia,  especially  in 
Oihiaa»  ttie  capital  of  the  new  RepubUe  of 
Uknima.  Here  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  loyal 
troops  had  a  hand-to-hand  battle  on  Decem- 
ber 16th,  which  ended  in  the  Bolsheviki  gain- 
ing possession  of  the  water  front  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Many  strikes  took  place,  the 
duped  workingmen  being  drunk  with  the 
wine  of  their  mock  "freedom"  and  inaiBtintr 
upon  impoeeible  wages*  often  six  and  eight 
times  the  atnomit  they  received  in  normal 
tines. 

Peace  Congress  in  Session  at  Last 

Despite  the  formal  protests  of  the  Allied 
Ambassadors  at  Petrograd,  the  Bolsheviki 
resumed  their  negotiations  with  Germany  for 
peace.  The  tanlt  sitting  took  place  at  Brest- 
Utordc  on  December  28,  1917,  Germany's 
chief  representative  being  Dr.  Richard  von 
Kuhlmann,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  Aus- 
tria's delegation  being  headed  by  Count 
Ciemin.  Neither  "Lenine"  nor  "Trotzky" 
attended  the  session,  but  Russia  was  repre- 
aented  bj  twelve  dtisens,  ehiefly  of  the  i»ro- 
letariat  After  Prinoe  Leopold  of  Bavaria 
had  welcomed  the  delegates,  Dr.  von  Kuhl- 
mann was  chosen  President. 

Soviet  Russia's  Peace  Terms 
The  Russians  then  presented  tlunr  terms 
for  peace,  which  were  comprised  under  14 
headings.  They  demanded  the  evacuation  of 
an  Rmsian  territory  now  occupied  by  Ger- 
many, with  autonomy  for  Poland  and  the 
Lithuanian  and  Lettish  provinces ;  autonomy 
for  Turkish  Armenia;  settlement  of  the  Al- 
sace-Lorraine problem  by  a  free  plebiscite; 
the  restoration  of  Belgium,  and  indemnity 
through  an  international  ftand for  damages; 
reitorttioii  for  Serbia,  with  a  similar  indem- 
aitf,  Serbia  gaining  access  to  the  Adriatic; 
complete  autonomy  for  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina; other  contested  Balkan  territory  to 
be  temporarily  autonomous,  pending  plebis- 
dttt;  restoration  of  Roumanian  territory 
wilfa  autonomy  for  tiie  Dobrudja,  the  Berlin 
onvention  concerning  equality  for  Jews  to 
be  put  into  full  force;  autonomy  for  the 
Italian  population  of  Trent  and  Trieste'  pend- 
ing a  plebiscite;  restoration  of  the  German 


colonies;  restoration  of  Persia  and  Greece; 
neutealiiation  of  all  maritime  straits  leading 
to  inland  a^aa,  including  the  Sues  and  Pan- 
ama Canals;  all  belligerents  to  renounce  in- 
demnities; contributions  oxact^'d  during  the 
War  to  be  refunded;  all  belligerents  to  re- 
nounce commercial  boycotts  after  the  War  or 
the  institution  of  special  customs  agree- 
ments; peace  conditions  to  be  settled  at  a 
Congress  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  a 
national  representative  body,  the  condition 
being  stipulated  by  the  respective  Parlia- 
ments that  the  diplomats  should  sign  no 
secret  treaty ;  all  secret  treaties  to  be  consid- 
ered nun  and  void ;  gradual  disarr  ment  on 
land  and  sea  and  the  establishment  of  militia 
to  reidaoe  the  standing  armies. 

Gcnnany's  Courter  Propessk 

Germany's  reply  to  the  Russian  peace 
proposals  was  reieeived  on  CSiristmas  Day, 
1917.  While  accepting  the  proposal  of  peace 

based  on  the  principle  of  no  annexations  and 
no  indemnities,  Germany  refused  to  concede 
the  right  of  "self-determination"  to  any  na- 
tionalities without  independence  which  may 
have  come  under  her  subjection,  holding  that 
audi  questions  must  be  decided  by  each  gov- 
ernment and  its  people  according  to  Uie  con- 
stitution of  each  government. 

Regarding  the  renunciation  of  claims  for 
indemnities  for  war  costs  and  war  damages, 
Germany  proposed  that  each  belligerent  be 
required  to  bear  only  such  expense  aa  had 
been  incurred  by  its  subjects  made  prisoners, 
and  to  indenmify  for  damage  caused  in  its 
territory  to  property  of  civ'ilian  subjects  of 
an  enemy  country  by  violations  of  interna- 
tional law.  Only  in  event  that  all  belligerents 
agreed,  would  there  be  a  discussion  of  the 
ereation  of  a  special  fund  for  this  purpose. 

Citizen  Jaife,  the  chairman  of  the  Russian 
delegation,  objected  to  the  vague  definition 
of  self-determination  of  small  nationalities 
made  in  the  German  reply,  holding  that  the 
War  could  not  end  without  the  reinstatement 
of  small  and  oppressed  nationalities  in  their 
violated  rights,  and  that  Russia  would  insiBt 
on  guaranties  protecting  the  rights  of  such 
nationalities  in  a  general  peace  treaty.  The 
lapse  of  time,  he  declared,  in  no  case  legal- 
izes the  violation  of  one  people  by  another. 
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Germany  demanded  the  restoration  of  her  sion  of  the  Peace  Conference  until  January 

cokmiw  in  Africa,  Asia  and  the  South  Pad-  8, 1918,  to  enable  the  Allied  nations  to  sta^jr 

fic,  and  to  this  the  Russians  cona^ted.  the  ftdl  texts  of  the  two  proposals.  So 

It  was  then  agreed  to  defer  the  next  ses-  the  matter  rested  at  the  dose  of  the  year. 

  WESTERN  THEATER,  JULY  20-NOV.  I   

French  Army,  Under  Petain^  Gain  Three  Notable  Victories 

Verdun  Sector  Cleared  of  the  Enemy — Germans  Evacuate  the  Chemin*<ieS'Dames 
I  I  I  I  I  1  1  I  I  1  SECTION  20-iet7  


French  Forces 

Gea.  P«tain,  Cnmmandor-in-Chraf 
Gen.  Foch,  Chief  of  Staff 

Gen,  d'Esperey 
Gen.  Gillaumat 
Gen.  Corvisart 
Gen.  Mautre 


Gcman  Forces 

Field  Marshal  von  HilldMlbsXE 

Gen.  von  Amim 

Gen.  LudendortT,  Chief  of  Staff 

Crown  Prince  Frederick 


WITH  the  accession  of  Gen.  Petain  to 
the  conunand  of  the  French  forces, 
Germany  was  made  to  sustain  three 
sueeessive  defeats  on  as  many  French  fronts 
before  the  year  had  come  to  a  clcse. 

Although  Gen.  Nivelle's  recent  attempt  to 
cross  the  Craonne  Plateau  and  turn  the  flank 
of  the  Hindenberg  line  had  ended  in  costly 
failure,  the  French  neverthetoss  had  talcen 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  tiie  CSiemin- 
des-Dames  Road  on  the  crest  of  Craonne  and 
of  the  two  little  plateaux  at  its  eastern  end, 
known  to  them  as  thfe  Califoraia  and  Case- 
mates Plateaux,  and  to  the  Germans  as  the 
'^Winterburg."  The  Germans  retained  only 
a  short  stretch  of  the  CSiemin-des-Dames  it 
the  western  end  of  the  Plateau. 

Due  to  the  heavy  losses  of  the  French 
Armies  in  Nivelle's  ill-advised  ofTensive,  and 
the  lowering:  morale  of  the  French  troops. 
Gen.  Petain  wisely  decided  to  abandon  the 
Craonne  operation,  applying  himself  instead 
to  restoring  the  lost  qpArit  of  his  demoralised 
armies. 

While  Gen.  Petain  was  thus  employed,  the 
Germans  busied  themselves  in  preparations 
for  a  counter-attack,  with  the  Chemin-des- 
Dames  and  the  lesser  plateaux  as  their  first 
objectives.  Possession  of  these  positions 
tiiey  believed  would  give  them  an  ideal  .start- 
ing point  for  their  final  prand  offensive  to 
be  launched  in  the  spring.  But  most  of  all, 
they  desired  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  French 
soldiers  at  any  cost. 


Meantime,  the  German  bombardment  of 
Rheims  continued,  1200  shells  being  dropped 
daily  into  the  Cathedral  dtgr.  On  June  28th 
and  29th,  the  Germans  also  pierced  tiie 

French  line  in  the  Verdun  sector,  but  were 
expelled  from  every  position  e.xccpt  that  of 
Dead  Man's  Hill,  to  which  they  dung  tena- 
dously. 

Germans  Fail  to  Take  the  Chemin-de»-Dame8 
The  entire  Frendi  fhmt,  from  Verdun  to 
St  Quenfia,  was  vidently  bombarded  during 

the  night  of  July  19th  in  preparation  for  the 
German  attack  on  the  Craonne  and  "Win- 
terburg"  Plateaux.  Since  Verdun,  there  had 
been  no  artillery  attack  comparable  to  this 
in  intensity. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  tiie  20tfa,  the  Ger- 
man troops  moved  out  from  the  Ailette  Val- 
ley in  the  direction  of  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Craonne,  expecting  easily  to  reach  the  Che- 
min-des-Dames  objective  on  its  crest.  At 
a  feavftil  cost— so  appalling  in  fact  that  Uic 
Germans  have  never  cared  to  reveal  the 
actual  figures — they  made  a  slight  advance 
along  a  frf)nt  of  half  a  mile  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Craonne.  But  never  a  German 
soldier  could  attain  the  French  lines  on  the 
sununit,  Each  successive  advance  was 
smothered  by  the  Frendi  artilleiy.  Hurri- 
canes of  projectiles  were  fired  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  Huns,  blowing  them  into  oblivion. 

From  Hurtebise  to  Casemate  Plateau  the 
attacking  forces  soon  melted  to  a  thin  line, 
the  few  survivors  hastily  retreating  to  their 
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own  lino  which  also  had  come  under  an  in- 
ferno of  French  shell-fire.  From  Casemate 
to  California  Plateau,  another  German  at- 
tacking force  was  similarly  repulsed  wiih 
unbdievable  losses. 

After  a  final  attack  on  July  25th,  the  Ger- 
mans desisted  and  a  moderate  artillery  fire 
only  was  maintained,  in  which  the  infantry 
had  no  participation.  The  Germans  had  met 
with  a  crushing  defeat.  Their  losses  in  this 
one  battle  were  at  least  100,000.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  Germans  enabled  the  French, 
late  in  July,  to  despatch  one  of  their  armies 
to  the  Flanders  front  to  assist  the  Britisli 
in  the  Third  Battle  of  Ypres. 

Germans  Decisively  Beaten  at  Verdun 

Gen.  Petain  in  August  scored  a  second 
Bot^e  victory  over  tiie  G«niuais  at  V^un, 
*that  dty  of  destiny,  ^ose  name  had  been 
branded  on  the  French  soul  by  a  six-months' 
trajredy  of  fear  and  hope."  Preceded  by  a 
heavy  a)-tiller>'  fire,  lasting  three  days,  the 
French  on  August  20th  attacked  the  German 
positions  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mease  River,  on  a  front  of  eleven  miles.  All 
of  their  objectives  were  carried.' 

Germans  Smoked  Out  of  Ttanneb 

The  GeiTnans  were  strongrly  intrenched  on 
Dead  Man's  Hill.  To  render  this  height 
impregnable,  they  had  constructed  three  tun- 
nels. One,  named  the  "Crown  Prince,"  trav- 
ened  the  hill;  anotfaeTp  named  "Bismarck," 
conneGted  the  two  smnmits;  a  third,  "Gor- 
beaux,"  ran  under  Goose  Hill.  The  French 
400-millimeter  shells  easily  pierced  the  roofs 
of  these  tunnels. 

In  the  Cro^^m  Prince  tunnel,  after  the 
battle,  were  found  the  bodies  of  more  than 
a  hundred  dead  Germans,  all  victims  of  a 
single  shell.  When  the  French  swarmed 
over  it,  they  took  700  xurisoners  from  the 
same  gallery. 

In  Corbeaux  Tunnel  the  French  captured 
an  entire  German  Regimental  Staff  with  their 
maps,  papers  and  material. 

Gen.  Pershing,  as  the  guest  of  Gen.  Cor- 
\isart,  was  an  interested  observer  of  this 
batUe. 

Guynemer,  French  "Ace,"  Falls 

On  the  same  day  the  entire  German  first 
line  in  this  sector  was  overrun,  and  7000 


prisoners  were  taken.  Assisting  the  infan- 
try, the  French  aviators  daringly  showered 
the  German  positions  with  machine-gun  bul- 
lets, in  addition  bringing  down  11  enemy 
planes.  It  was  during  this  engagem^t  that 
Captain  George  Guynemer,  the  most  famous 
aviator  in  the  French  Army,  and  who  had 
brought  down  52  German  planes  during  his 
brilliant  military  career,  fell  to  his  death. 

Hill  304  is  Captured  at  Last 

Hill  301,  the  last  remaining  bulwark  of 
the  German  position,  capitulated  two  days 
later  to  Gen.  Gillaumat  and  the  Germans 
were  finally  expelled  from  the  lost  high 
ground  which  afforded  them  a  glimpse  of  the 
twin-towers  of  the  Cathedral  rising  above 
the  Verdun  fortress.  In  all  the  French  had 
taken  10,000  prisoners.  Thus  was  closed 
the  grim  chapter  of  Verdun,  bloodiest  of  all 
battlefields,  which  had  claimed  1,000,000  vic- 
tims in  killed,  wounded  or  captured  since  tiie 
War  began. 

By  AujGTust  25th,  the  French  had  pushed 
forward  to  Beaumont  Woods.  During  the 
next  ten  days,  the  Gennans  hit  back  savagely 
but  without  avail.  The  Verdun  battle  con- 
tinued throui^out  September  until  the 
Fraiefa  had  recovered  all  the  ground  that 
they  regarded  as  important  or  useful.  The 
last  expiring  att^ick  by  Crown  Prince  Fred- 
erick's army  was  delivered  on  September 
24th,  and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  losses 
to  the  Germana. 

Ansfioii  Tniops  Nearby 
Nbar  tile  battlefidd  of  Verdun,  and  mearg* 
ing  into  the  fighting  lines,  there  was  en- 
camped a  body  of  American  troops.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
seen  flying  over  a  field  camp  of  American 
soldiers.  Some  of  these  troops  already  had 
entered  a  zone  covered  by  German  guns  and 
two  of  their  number  had  been  wounded. 

From  Verdun,  in  late  October,  Gen.  Petain 
moved  westward  toward  the  Craonno  Pla- 
teau, bent  upon  expelling  the  Gei-mans  from 
their  last  stronghold  on  the  western  half  of 
the  Ghemin-des-Dames.  For  three  years 
sow  the  Gennans  had  occupied  a  number  of 
manrmioth  underground  caverns,  the  hollow 
memorials  of  centuries  of  stone  quarrying 
on  the  "hog's  back"  of  the  Craonne. 
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Of  these  subterranean  chambers,  the 
greater  was  the  Montparnasse,  a  two-stor>' 
cavern  with  an  area  of  several  acres,  scooped 
out  of  tiie  northern  slope  of  the  plateau  over^ 
looldiv  the  Soimons-Laon  Road. 

Northwest  of  Montparnasse,  at  the  west- 
em  end  of  the  ridge,  rose  the  Malmaison  Pla- 
teau, topped  by  Fort  Malmaison,  which  not 
only  afforded  an  unrivaled  observation  point 
ovteudooldiiff  the  Laon  Plain,  but  as  weU 
turned  tiie  flank  of  the  Ghemin-des-Dames  on 
the  northern  slopes.  From  the  ramparts  of 
Fort  Malmaison  the  Gonnans  cniild  watch 
any  French  movements  between  the  Ailette 
and  the  Aisne  Rivers,  or  on  the  spurs  run- 
ning down  to  the  Aisne. 

Eight  miles  distant,  on  a  strange  isolated 
hill,  perches  the  important  city  of  Laon.  Be- 
fore it  and  nearer  the  French  position,  there 
was  another  huge  excavation,  the  Boherry 
quarry.  Up  to  the  very  moment  of  the 
French  attack,  German  engineers  were  still 
engi^ed  in  oonneeting  the  Boherry,  Mont- 
pamasse  and  other  subterranean  worics, 
with  the  galleries  under  the  fort. 

Fort  Malmaison  had  been  declassed  long 
before  the  War,  but  had  been  of  use  to  the 
enemy  as  an  observatory.  Its  glacis  had 
been  deared,  its  shells  reoonstructed  and 
furnished  with  machine  gun  posts  and  con- 
nected with  a  labsnrinth  of  caves  and  tunnels 
running  back  to  the  northern  end  of  the  pla- 
teau and  so  to  the  Gorman  rear.  If  Gen. 
Petain  should  succeed  in  seizing  Malmaison 
Plateau,  he  would  hold  the  kejr  to  the  Aisne 
and  Ailette  Valleys  and  be  able  to  turn  the 
German  position  on  the  northern  dopes  of 
Chemin-des-Dames. 

In  order  to  pierce  the  solid  stone  roofs  of 
the  Montparnasse  and  Boherry  caverns,  Gen. 
Petain  had  brought  from  Vodun  his  heav- 
iest siege  artillery,  induding  several  bat- 
teries of  15-inch  and  16-inch  guns,  which 
fired  monstrous  shells  with  arrow  piercing 
points  that  could  penetrate  stone  as  easily  as 
a  fork  penetrates  a  Gruyere  cheese.  The 
Frendi  offensive  opened  on  October  2001 
with  a  bombardment  rardy  surpassed  in  vio- 
lence. 

For  three  days  and  nij^hts,  without  inter- 
mission, the  French  guns  concentrated  their 
fire  on  the  Malmaison  Plateau.   A  salvo  of 


shells  reduced  the  layer  of  rock  over  the 
Montparnasse  and  Boherry  caverns.  In  spite 
of  its  extraordinary  thickness,  the  layer  was 
penetrated,  the  Frendi  shells  breaking 
through  to  the  double  gallery  beneath,  cau^ 
ing  many  casualties  among  the  German  gar- 
rison. 

The  apertures  blown  through  the  roofs 
became  funnels  down  which  poured  torrents 
of  gas  and  bullets  from  dirapnd  shell.  Pro- 
jectiles, exploding  at  the  mouths  of  caverns, 

brought  down  detached  fragments  of  rotk 

from  sides  and  roof,  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  dust  difficult  to  sec  through  or  breathe  in. 

The  German  garrisons,  from  time  to  time, 
shifted  their  quarters,  but  so  great  was  the 
volume  of  projectiles  that  sddom  could  they 
find  any  spot  unreached  by  the  French  shells. 
Most  of  their  garrisons  had  to  be  resigned 
to  their  fate.  They,  as  well  as  their  com- 
rades in  trenches  and  in  pill-boxes  above, 
became  isolated  and  were  deluged  with  gas 
to  an  extent  never  before  experienced. 

The  Ailette  Valley  lay  under  an  unbroken 
cloud  of  gas.  All  roads  and  paths  by  which 
supplies  and  munitions  could  be  brought 
forward,  or  dowTi  which  the  wounded  could 
reach  the  rear,  were  rendered  impassable  by 
curtains  of  shraimd-didl.  During  the  en- 
tire bombardment  it  was  hardly  posdble  for 
gunners  to  remove  gas  masks  in  order  to 
drink  or  eat.  On  the  third  day  of  the  bom- 
bardment the  surface  of  the  Malmaison  Pla- 
teau had  been  blown  into  craters  or  churned 
into  a  dreary  aspect  of  monotonous  mud. 

In  a  swift  attadc  on  a  seven-mile  fnmt, 
the  French  Infantry  smadied  the  German 
lines,  taking  12,000  prisoners  and  120  guns 
the  first  day.  Malmaison  Fort,  com- 
manding the  Laon  Plain,  was  stormed  and 
taken  and  the  French  carried  thdr  line  to  the 
hdi^fs  commanding  Pargny-FOain.  Brit* 
ish  tanks  and  Frendi  airmen  activdy  par- 
ticipated in  this  engagement. 

Demoralized  hy  the  triphammer  blows,  the 
Germans  abandoned  their  caves  and  their 
guns  and  b^ian  a  retreat  across  the  marshy 
Ailette  Valley,  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise  Canals. 

Fii^ting  with  grim  desperation,  the  Ger- 
mans gradually  gave  way  until  the  French 
wedge  projected  two  miles  into  the  pivotal 
base  of  their  line  curving  around  the  west* 
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em  extremity  of  the  Chemin-des-Dames.  By 
the  close  of  the  second  day  the  German 
lofises  were  estimated  at  45,000  m&n — ^the 
6i|uhnU6nt  of  an  Bimy  corps. 

Gcnnnt  Efaento  ChoBiiMiflo-DttBei 

The  FroBch  now  dominated  fhe  Ailette 

Valley  and  their  hold  on  the  heights  ren- 
dered practically  untenable  the  German  lines 
along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Chemin-des- 
Dames.  The  French  gunners  had  kept  up 
an  enfflading  fire,  day  and  night,  on  the 
heights  of  Caxemin-des-Dames,  preventing  the 
transport  of  food  or  supplies  to  the  German 
troops  who  wore  clinging  desperately  to  this 
important  position. 

Unable  a  moment  longer  to  remain  on 
Chemin-des-Dames,  the  Crown  Prince  or- 
dered its  evacuation  on  November  1st  and 
the  half  starved  German  troops  fell  back 
toward  Laon,  constantly  harassed  by  the 
French* 


Ten  German  divisions  were  humbled  in 
this  engagement  and  so  many  German  offi- 
cers turned  tail  in  the  face  of  the  relentless 
French  gun-Hre  that  the  entire  German  line 
almost  broke  in  panic  rout 

Gcmans  Foodless  fsr  Time  Dvi 

Gbsman  prisoners  averred  that  during 
that  retreat  the  entire  German  Army  had 
been  without  food  for  three  days.  The  Ger- 
mans at  length  escaped  across  the  Ailette 
River,  leaving  the  F^rench  in  possession  of 
the  Chemin-des-Dames  and  in  control  of  the 
St  Gobain  region  between  Laon  and  Jm  Fere. 
Tliis  great  victory  by  Gen.  Petain's  troops 
terminated  the  French  offensive  in  1917. 

Five  days  after  the  Germans  evacuated 
Chcmin-dos-Damcs  occurred  the  coup  d'etat 
of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  in  Russia,  the  flight 
of  Kerensky  and  the  beginning  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik reign  of  terror.  Coincident  with  this 
brilliant  French  victory  occurred  also  the 
disaster  to  the  Italian  Army  at  Caporetta. 


 '  WESTERN  THEATER.  JUNE  I    NOV.  5  « •  '  « 

Gennang  Expelled  from  Belgian  Heights  in  Fourth  Battle  of  Ypres 

Messines  Ridge  Blown  Up — Ypres  Salient  Reduced  Canadian* 
BrUliaatly  CapCm  Psiichwidaete  Ridge 

 SKCnON  81-1917  I  mm 


AUM  Ftticea,  1.000,000 
Gen.  Sir  DourIu  Haifr,  CommaadeHa-Chief 

Gen.  Sir  William  Robertson,  Chief  of  Staff 
2d  Briti.sh  Army — General  Piumcr 
5th  British  Army — Gen.  GourH 
Ist  French  Army — Gen.  Antoine 
Canadian  Trooy  Oea.  Sir  ArUmr  Gunfe 
Belgian  Troops 


Ckman  Foroe%  1,800,000 
CSen.  vtm  Rmdenberg,  Commaader 
Ccn.  von  T Aiflendorff,  CUti  of  StSif 

Gen.  von  Amim 
Gen.  von  Marwitz 
Crown  Prince  Rupprecht 


FINDING  the  new  Hindenberg  line  too 
diflicnlt  a  iiroblem  to  solve,  the  Allied 
Armiee  in  June  returned  more  hope- 
fully to  the  scenes  of  their  former  triumphs 

— the  British  toward  Ypres,  the  French  to- 
ward Verdun.  In  both  these  areas  of  opera- 
tion, the  battles  which  ensued  were  as  bloody, 
almost,  aa  any  that  had  preceded  ihsm. 

Everywhere*  both  on  land  and  on  sea,  tiie 
military  and  strategie  sitnation  had  under- 
gone a  sudden  and  startling  transformation. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar's  government 
during  the  Socialist  Revolution  in  March,  the 
Russian  armies  had  been  eliminated  from 
the  Eastern  battle  front    Relieved  from 


further  anxiety  in  this  direction,  Germany 
had  transftfred  half  a  million  troops  from 
the  Eastern  to  the  Western  thewter  of  War, 
thus  restorinsr  her  numerical  superiority 
over  the  Allies. 

Germany  then  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  mil- 
itary power;  England's  militar>'  power  on 
the  Western  front  had  reached  its  maximum 
strength ;  French  man-power  was  declining, 
and  America  had  not  yet  assembled  her 
mighty  host  on  the  soil  of  Franoe.  Germany, 
therefore,  was  in  a  position  to  spend  men 
and  blood  without  stint  in  her  effort  to  crush 
the  spirit  both  of  France  and  Blngland  before 
America  could  stay  her  hand. 
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Germanjr's  submarine  warfare,  too,  had 
wroug:ht  such  dire  destruction  to  Allied  ship- 
ping that  England  was  facing  at  last  the 
menaoe  of  starvation.  From  their  submarine 
bases,  on  the  Belgian  coast,  at  Zeebrugge, 
Ostend  and  Bruges,  the  German  U4x)ats 
could  sally  forth  at  will  to  prey  upon  the 
helpless  cargro  vessels  of  all  nations.  If 
these  submarine  nests  were  not  quickly 
destroyed,  the  commerce  of  France  and  Eng- 
land would  be  brought  to  a  standstill.  The 
British  Navy  had  failed  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  peril.  It  was  now  proposed  that 
the  British  Army  should  attempt  to  remove 
the  danger. 

The  Germans  still  occupied  the  series  of 
commanding  heights,  extending  through  Bel- 
gium to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea,  which 
they  had  seized  in  1914  after  their  retreat 
from  the  Mame. 

If  their  right  flank  at  Lille  were  turned 
and  rolled  back,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
evacuate  their  bases  on  the  Belgian  coast  and 
retreat  bdiind  the  Scheldt 

But  first  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  the 
Germans  from  the  heights  which  enclosed 
Ypres  on  three  sides.  The  most  important 
of  these  were  the  Messines,  Wytschaete, 
Sdierpenburg,  Pilkem  and  Kemmd  Ridges 
to  ihe  soufii  and  east  of  Ypres,  and  tiie  Pass- 
chendaele  Heights  to  the  north. 

Possession  of  these  heights  gave  the  Ger- 
mans a  perfect  view  of  every  movement  of 
the  Allied  Armies  in  the  adjacent  valleys. 
The  town  of  Ypres  itself  had  been  reduced 
to  ashes  by  the  ceasdess  pounding  of  the 
German  guns  posted  on  the  heights  above, 
but  the  salient  in  which  it  lay  had  boon  held 
by  the  Allies  to  prevent  the  Germans  break- 
ing through  to  the  sea. 

British  Tunnel  Under  Measinea  Ridge 

Although  comparative  quiet  had  reigned 
in  the  Ypres  salient  for  a  year  or  more,  the 
British  Army,  meanwhile,  had  by  no  means 
been  idle.  For  upward  of  two  years,  in  fact, 
the  Australian  and  British  sappers  had  been 
secretly  engaged  in  tunneling  under  theMes- 
sines-Wji:schaete  range  of  hills,  which  rise 
in  gentle  slopes  150  feet  above  the  plains. 
They  had  dug  a  gallei*y  five  miles  long  under 
the  Messines  Ridge,  and  at  intervals  along 


this  laid  20  mines,  containing  in  all  600  tons 
of  high  explosives.  This  battery  of  mines 
was  to  be  exploded,  at  the  appropriate  mo- 
ment, and  the  Germans  on  the  crest  of 
Messines  blown  into  eternity. 

Gen.  Plumer,  the  British  Commander,  had 
made  elaborate  preparations  for  the  infantry 
attack  following  the  explosion.  The  single 
track  that  formerly  sufficed  behind  the  lines 
had  expanded  into  a  series  of  railroad  junc- 
tions traversed  by  broad  and  narrow  gauge 
trains,  as  busy  as  a  London  terminus.  AO 
the  roads  and  paths  in  the  district  were 
greatly  improved.  In  order  to  provide  an 
adequate  water  supply  for  the  Army,  the 
existing  lakes  were  tapped,  pits  to  catch  the 
rain  water  were  dug  around  Kemmel  Ridge^ 
and  tiie  water  of  the  Lys  River  pumped  into 
barges  and  then  sterilized.  Pipe  lines  were 
run  forward,  from  lakes,  pits  and  barges,  and 
provision  made  for  their  rapid  extension 
in  the  event  of  victory. 

Messines  Ridge  Blown  Up 
All  being  in  readiness,  it  was  decided  that 
the  explosion  of  the  mines  under  Messines 
Ridge  should  take  place  on  June  7th  at  3.10 
a.  m.  Promptly  on  the  minute,  in  tiie  dead 
of  night,  the  mines  were  discharged  by  dee> 
trical  contact  and,  with  a  roar  "like  the  sound 
of  many  earthquakes."  that  was  distinctly 
heard  in  London,  140  miles  away,  the  crest 
of  Messina  Ridge  was  blown  skyward. 

Amidst  tiie  tmrrents  of  spouting  flames, 
large  sections  of  the  German  dugouts  went 
up  in  debris,  killing  outright  or  entombing 
20,000  German  soldiers.  Twenty  gigantic 
streams  of  flame  were  seen  to  shoot  up.  each 
a  volcano  in  itself.  The  whole  horizon 
fl^eamed  witii  coruscating  flame,  stabs  of 
bursting  shells,  and  streams  of  light  flares, 
the  whole  sky  being  ringed  with  lightning, 
which  fladied  white,  yellow,  orange^  red  and 
green. 

Without  a  pause,  the  British  artillery 
smothered  with  shells  all  the  German  works 
and  trenches  in  the  salient  along  a  ten-mile 
front,  preparatory  to  an  infantry  advance. 
Then,  under  a  curtain  of  fire,  Gen.  Plumer's 
shock  troops,  supported  by  tanks  and  squad- 
rons of  airplanes,  dashed  across  the  open 
field  and  ascended  the  slopes  of  the  entire 
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range  of  hills.  The  Irish  regiments  cap- 
tured VVytschaete  Ridge  in  two  hours;  the 
New  Zealanden  reached  Messiiies  a  little 
later*  and  before  sunset  every  objective  had 
been  taken,  together  with  7»000  prisoners,  67 
guns,  94  troich  mortars  and  294  machine 
guns. 

''Wipen"  Sdient  aft  Last  Wiped  On 

Foe  the  most  part,  the  terror-stricken  Ger- 
man survivors  crawled  out  of  their  burrows, 
in  the  still  quivering  earth,  and  weakly  raised 
their  hands  in  token  of  surrender.  At  other 
places,  where  the  dugouts  had  not  been  de- 
molished by  the  artillery  fire,  hundreds  of 
Huns  crouched  in  the  dark  and  could  only 
be  persuaded  to  surrender  after  bombs  had 
been  hurled  among  them.  The  British  met 
with  stubborn  resistance  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chateau  Matthieu,  but  they  finally  overcame 
the  foe. 

The  capture  of  llbssines  Ridge  not  only 
gave  the  British  control  of  the  last  natural 
position  that  commanded  their  lines,  it 
straightened  out  the  British  line  bptwoon  St. 
Julien  and  Armentieres  and  wiped  out  the 
Ypres  salient.  In  three  months,  the  British 
had  successAilly  captured  Bapaume,  the 
Viany  and  Messines  Ridges,  as  well  as  the 
Monchy  Plateau.  Technically  considered, 
Gen.  Plumer's  capture  of  the  Ridges  was  as 
brilliant  an  operation  as  Petain's  victorj"^  at 
Verdun  and  it  raised  him  at  once  to  the  proud 
distinction  of  "the  first  Field  General  of 
the  British  Army." 

Unwilling  to  rest  on  his  laurels,  Gen. 
Plumer  thrust  out  east  and  south  of  Mes- 
sines. On  June  12th,  the  British  troops 
stormed  and  occupied  two  miles  of  German 
trendies,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gaspard. 
On  June  15th,  the  Germans  made  sane  gains 
east  of  Honchy,  but  five  days  later  the  Brit- 
ish recovered  the  position. 

Attacking  by  starlight,  they  stormed  and 
carried  a  section  of  German  trench.  The 
Canadians,  meantime,  had  sdsed  Reservdr 
Hill  and  were  pressiniT  on  the  heels  of  the 
retreating  Huns  in  the  direction  of  La 
Coulette. 

Ever\'whcre.  along  their  120-mile  front, 
the  British  were  exerting  a  strong  pressure 
on  the  enemy  position.    Especially  they  were 


drawing  their  circle  closer  around  Lens.  On 
June  20th,  the  Canadians  routed  from  their 
trenches  a  column  of  Gennans  that  barred 
the  way  to  Lens.  Repeated  counter  attacks 
by  the  Germans  failed  to  recover  the  lost 
position.  With  the  British  forces  virtually 
enveloping  the  town,  the  Germans  could  no 
longer  carry  on  their  coal-mining  operations 
in  the  immediate  r^on  of  Lens.  In.  flie  last 
wedc  of  June,  the  operations  of  the  British 
Armies  were  brought  to  a  standstill  by  rea- 
son of  the  heavy  rains. 

Battles  in  Belgium 

The  Germans  on  July  lOfli  violently  bom- 
barded tiie  British  lines  north  of  Nieuport, 

on  the  Belgian  coast,  leveling  all  the  British 
defenses  in  the  dune  sector,  destroying  the 
bridges  over  the  Yser  River  and  capturing 
a  mile  of  trenches.  The  British  losses  were 
3,000  in  killed  and  captured.  During  this 
engagement  the  superiority  of  the  German 
air  forces  was  apparent.  The  British  air^ 
men  retaliated  the  next  day  by  dropping  sev- 
eral tons  of  b<jmbs  on  five  to\vns  in  Flanders 
occupied  by  the  Germans,  setting  fire  to  Ger- 
man ammunition  dumps. 

The  Germans,  ceaselessly,  for  three  weeks, 
drenched  the  whole  region  with  shdis,  in 
a  wide  sweeping  storm  of  fire,  endeavoring 
to  destroy  the  hidden  British  batteries. 
Nieuport  and  Ypres  especially  were  deluged 
with  shells.  The  British  gunners  responded 
witii  surpassing  fury  and  a  rivalry  of  de- 
struction followed  that  baffles  description. 

At  the  close  of  this  artillery  duel,  on  July 
31st,  the  British  and  French  troops  advanced 
on  a  front  of  20  miles  from  Dixnuide  to 
VVarneton,  capturin^i:  ton  towns  and  5,0*)0 
prisoners.  All  objectives  were  carried. 
Large  squadrons  of  British  and  French 
planes  led  the  advance  against  the  German 
lines  and  many  air  battles  were  fought,  file 
Gmnans  being  wholly  outclassed. 

Foutii  Bstde  of  TpvcB 

A  NEW  Franco-British   offensive  was 

launched  east  of  Ypres  on  August  1st,  the 
British  gaining  new  territory,  besides  tak- 
ing 60.000  prisoners  and  100  guns.  The 
German  dead  lay  in  piles,  hundreds  of  them 
being  shot  in  the  back  by  their  own  artillery 
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fire  during  the  frenzied  Germain  failure  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  British. 

On  Angnst  4tii,  Canadian  traops  to  the 
aoutiiwest  of  Lens  drove  the  enemy  patrols 
helter-skelter  back  to  Lens  and  occupied  a 
position  within  half  a  mile  of  the  center  of 
the  city.  After  five  days  of  torrential  rain, 
the  Germans  reopened  the  battle  north  of 
the  Ypres-Commines  Canal,  and  for  a  brief 
apdl  gainad  a  footing  in  HoUebeke^  but  ware 
praaently  dxivan  out  again. 

Entire  Prussian  Division  Annihilated 

Step  by  stop  tho  British  closed  in  on  Lens. 
On  August  14th,  the  Canadians  stormed  and 
captured  Hill  70,  and  repelled  all  the  German 
counter-assaults.  In  this  bloody  engage- 
ment, 10,000  Canadians  and  20,000  Germans 
fell.  Excepting  at  Verdun,  the  German  losses 
had  never  been  so  hea\y  as  in  this  battle. 
The  entire  Seventh  Prussian  Division  was 
annihilated.  So  intense  was  the  fire  of  the 
Canadian  guns  that  German  ration  parties 
refused  to  go  to  the  relief  of  their  oomrades, 
and  most  of  the  prisoners  taken  were  half 
famished. 

Another  sang'uinary  battle  was  fought 
soon  after  midnight  on  August  18th,  when 
the  Germans  in  gieat  numbers  hurled  them- 
selves  repeatedly  against  the  Canadians  on 
the  line  north  of  Lens.  Hand-to-hand  con- 
flicts of  the  fiercest  description  followed.  The 
Canadians  used  their  bayonets  most  effec- 
tively on  this  day,  prodding  the  Huns  back 
with  heavy  losses. 


UmNhutTptcs 

The  British  smashed  the  German  line  east 
of  Yiwes  on  an  eight-mile  front,  SQitember 
20th,  iienetrating  the  center  to  tiie  depth  of 
a  mile  and  taking  8,000  prisoners.  Two  days 


later,  massed  attacks  on  the  new  British 
positions  were  made  by  the  Germans,  witli 
only  slight  sucoeBs  and  at  a  fkightfol  eoit 

British  aircraft  swept  in  floda  over  the  wide 

area  of  battle,  dropping  tons  of  explosives 
at  Roulers,  Menin  and  Ledeghem.  Ten  Ger- 
man airships  were  brought  to  earth,  eight 
were  put  out  of  control,  while  the  British  lost 
12  machines. 

"Flaming  Bullets"  Used  by  the  Germans 

"Flaming  Bullets"  were  used  by  the 
Germans  for  the  first  time  during  this  bat- 
tle along  the  Maiia  Road.  As  thay  strode 
they  set  five  to  the  dcthing  of  the  BritiA 
soldiers. 

Again,  on  September  26th,  the  British  at- 
tacked east  of  Ypres,  on  a  six-mile  front, 
piercing  the  German  line  to  a  depth  of  a  mile 
and  taking  1,600  prisoners.  The  British  wen 
almost  ready  to  drive  in  a  wedge  belweai 
the  German  advanced  "line  in  Flanders  and 
the  Osten-Lille  Railway.  Could  this  be  done^ 
the  Germans  must  evacuate  Belgium  as  far 
as  the  Scheldt,  evacuating  the  cities  of  Lille, 
Roubaix,  and  Turcoing. 

Canadians  TAa  Psaschendaelc  Ridga 

FIBLD  IfARSRAL  Haio  struck  his  next  Mow 
at  the  German  line  east  of  Ypres  on  Oetober 
4th,  advancing  one  mile  on  a  front  of  eight 
miles,  and  taking  4,500  prisoners.  Though 
the  heavy  rains  had  transformed  the  battle- 
field into  a  vast  swamp,  in  which  the  men 
sank  up  to  their  knees,  Uarshal  Haig  began 
another  offensive  early  in  the  mcnning  of 
October  12th,  along  the  whole  terrain  in 
Flanders.  The  British  troops,  in  three  hours 
pushed  the  Germans  back  nearly  a  mile 
toward  Passchendaele.  Another  heavy  rain 
delayed  operations  for  a  week;  then  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  together  advanced  north  of 
Ypres,  winning  a  series  of  fortified  places. 


Canadian  Troops  Captiue  Passchendaele  Ri^e 


Canadian  CorpH,  75,000 

Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Cunie,  Commander 


an  Troops,  120,000 

Crovm  Prince  Rupprecht,  Commander 


The  capture  of  Passchendaele  Ridge,  by  tacked  on  a  front  extending  from,  the  Yprei- 

the  Canadian  troops,  under  command  of  Gen.  Roulers  Railway  to  beyond  Poelcappelle. 

Sir  Arthur  Currie,   formed  the  brilliant  Tho  Canadians  advanced  on  both  banks  of 

climax  to  the  Fourth  Battle  of  Ypres.   On  Oc-  the  Ravebeek  River,  which  flows  southwest- 

tober  26th,  Canadian  and  English  troops  at-  ward  from  Passchendaele.  On  the  left  bank 
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of  the  stream  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  small  hill  south  of  Passchendaele. 
North  of  the  Ravebeek,  they  smashed  their 
way  across  Bellevue  Spur  and  other  fortifi- 
catioos,  meeting  witii  stiff  reeisfcaaee. 

While  prwriwg  np  the  slope  of  the  spur,  the 
Canadian  troops  at  times  were  almoet  hip- 
deep  in  the  mire,  but  they  struggled  onward 
for  six  hours  until,  in  the  face  of  a  shatter- 
ing machine-gun  fire,  they  were  ordered  to 
withdraw  temporarily.  Thai  reinforcements 
mm  hnnii^t  vip,  the  wftves  reorganiaedy 
again  the  Canadians  advancedt  and,  inch  by 
inch,  the  semi-liqiiid  slope  was  at  length 
brested. 

It  was  necessary  to  clear  many  German 
'^l-boxes"  before  the  crest  of  the  spur  was 
reached  and  passed.  Two  strong  eounter* 
attacfca  sooth  and  west  of  the  ridge  were 

beaten  off  and  by  nightfall  the  Canadians 
had  gained  practically  the  whole  of  their  ob- 
jectives. The  victory  had  cost  them  24,000 
in  casualties,  while  the  German  losses  were 
fully  as  great 

The  fighting  on  the  ontposts  of  Flaaden 
continued.  On  October  30th,  Canadian  and 
English  troops  attached  on  a  front  extending 
from  the  Ypres-Roulers  Railway  to  the  Poel- 
cappelle — ^Westroosebeck  Road.  On  the  right, 
the  Canadfans  continued  tiieir  advance  akmg 
^  hif^  ground  and  reached  liie  outskirts 
of  Passchendaele,  capturing  an  important 
position  at  Crest  Faxm  on  a  small  hill  south- 
west of  the  village. 

Fighting  was  severe  at  all  points,  but  par- 
tiailarljr  on  the  spur  west  of  the  Yser,  where 
flro  strong  counterattacks  were  beaten  off, 
the  Canadians  using  captured  German  can- 
non in  repulsing  the  enemy.  On  November 
6th,  the  Canadians  renewed  the  attack  and 
captured  the  village  of  Passchendaele,  to- 


gether with  the  high  ground  surrounding  it. 
Four  days  later,  the  Canadian  and  British 
troops  attacked  northward  from  Passchen- 
daele, and  captured  further  ground  on  the 
main  ridge  after  heavy  fighting. 

Bare  Ezplott  of  Canadian  CavafaT 

Thb  Canadian  Cavalry,  chiefly  Fort  Garry 

Horse,  which  aided  Gen.  Byng  at  Cambrai, 
performed  a  feat  on  November  20th  which 
ranked  with  the  best  exploits  of  the  War. 
A  single  squadron,  in  a  gallant  charge,  cap> 
tured  aGerman  battery,  then  meed  two  miles 
inside  the  eaeiafa  lines  over  infantry  and 
other  obstacles,  and  the  48  survivors  of  this 
daring  raid  fought  their  way  back  throu|^ 
guns  and  soldiers  to  Masnicres. 

The  capture  of  Passchendaele  gave  the  Al- 
lied forces  a  firm  footing  on  a  series  of  great 
spurs,  extending  from  Gheluveit  to  Roulers, 
and  relegated  the  enemy  to  lower  levds.  The 
apex  of  the  salient  was  bent  back  in  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  Roulers,  the  fall  of 
which  would  have  cut  German/s  communi- 
cation from  her  submarine  bases  at  Ostend 
and  Zeebrugge  with  the  South.  Were  it  not 
for  the  sea  of  mud  which  lapped  around  the 
salient  and  hindered  the  Allied  operations, 
the  Germans  most  suxely  have  been  eqidled 
from  Belgium* 

Since  July  31st,  the  Allies  had  taken  25,000 
prisoners,  71  guns  and  138  trench  mortars. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  battle,  they  had 
whipped  78  German  divisions,  but  600,000 
fresh  German  soldiers  had  arrived  from  the 
Russian  front,  and  the  enemy  now  held  the 
superiority  in  numbers.  They  could  not  yet 
be  expelled.  The  losses  on  both  sides  had 
been  unusually  severe,  mounting  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands. 


  ALL  NATIONS— AUG.  1   ,  ' 

The  Pope's  Peace  Plan  Without  Indemnities  or  AnnexadoQi 

Fraeidem  WilflOfi  Refuses  to  Tieat  with  the 'Ircesponsibte  Rul^ 

 li  .  «  i  SBCnON  22-1017  

THE  influence  of  the  Papacy  was  '*a  peace  based  on  the  prind])le  of  redpioeal 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  the  belligerent  restitution,  of  no  annexations  and  no  indem- 
nations  on  August  1,  1917,  when  Pope  nity."   In  his  note  to  the  several  powers  en- 
Benedict  XV  made  his  memorable  plea  for  gaged  at  war,  Pope  Benedict  set  forth  his 
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plan  in  a  number  of  points  which  seemed 
to  his  Plolinoss  to  offer  the  basis  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

Pope  Benedict  proposed,  as  a  fundamental 
poinl^  that  "the  material  foroe  of  anus  shall 
give  way  to  the  moral  foroe  of  right"  He 
also  proposed  the  simultaneous  and  recipro- 
cal decrease  of  armaments  by  all  nations ;  the 
institution  of  arbitration  according-  to  rules 
drawn  in  concert  and  under  sanctions  to  be 
detemdned  against  anjr  state  ivhidi  wcndd 
decline  either  to  refer  international  questions 
to  arbitration  or  to  accept  its  awards;  the 
removal  of  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
true  freedom  and  community  of  the  seas, 
thus  opening  to  all  nations  new  sources  of 
prosperity  and  progress  while  diminating 
any  causes  of  oonfliet;  Ihe  settlement  of  war 
indemnities  and  reparations  upon  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  entire  and  reciprocal  condi- 
tions; the  reciprocal  restitution  of  all  occu- 
pied territory,  as  that  of  Belgium  and  France 
by  Germany,  and  of  the  German  colonies  by 
the  Allies;  tiie  settlement  of  disputed  terri- 
torial questions  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  tak- 
ing into  account  tiie  aspirations  of  the  popu- 
lation and  adjusting  private  interests  to  the 
general  good  of  the  great  human  society ;  the 
examination  of  other  territorial  and  political 
questions  in  the  same  spirit  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice, notably  those  rdative  to  Armenia,  tiie 
Balkan  states,  and  the  territories  forming 
part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland. 

Fkesldent  WOsen's  Reply  to  Hm  Pttpe^  Plea 

The  objection  was  at  once  raised  to  the 
Pope^s  peace  plan  that  it  would  exempt  Ger- 
many from  eveiT  demand  for  reparation  for 
the  destruction  she  had  wrought;  it  would 
restore  to  her  the  German  colonies  in  Africa, 
while  leaving  open  for  settlement  by  negotia- 
tion the  fate  of  Abaoe-Lorraine^  Trieste,  Po- 
land, Roumania  and  Serbia;  it  would  enable 
Germany  to  take  her  place  at  the  peace  table 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  nations  she  had 
despoiled;  and  most  of  all,  that  it  overlooked 
the  issues  for  which  the  Allies  were  fighting. 

As  spokesman  for  the  Allies,  President 
Wilson,  on  August  27, 1917,  addressed  a  note 
to  the  Pontiff,  which  while  recognising  "the 
dignity  and  force  of  the  humane  motives 
which  prompted  the  Pope's  moving  appeal," 


nevertheless  regarded  the  plan  as  one  which 
could  not  be  successfully  carried  out  unless 
the  restitution  of  the  status  quo  ante  fur- 
nished a  firm  and  satisfactory  basis  for  it. 

"The  object  of  ttda  War,"  wrote  tiie  Pres- 
ident, "is  to  deliver  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  from  the  menace  and  the  actual  power 
of  a  vast  military  establishment,  controlled 
by  an  irresponsible  government  which,  hav- 
ing secretly  planned  to  dominate  the  world, 
proceeded  to  carry  out  the  plan  without  ie> 
gard  either  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  treaty  | 
or  the  long-established  practices  and  long- 
cherished  principles  of  international  action 
and  honor;  which  chose  its  own  time  for  the 
War;  delivered  its  blow  fiercely  and  sud- 
denly ;  stopped  at  no  barrier,  whether  of  law 
or  of  metrcy ;  swept  a  whole  continent  within 
the  tide  of  blood — ^not  the  blood  of  soldiers 
only,  but  the  blood  of  innocent  women  and 
children  also,  and  of  the  helpless  poor;  and 
now  stands  balked,  but  not  defeated,  the 
enemy  of  four-fifths  of  the  world. 

Couldn't  Trust  the  Kaiser 

'This  power  is  not  the  German  people. 
It  is  the  ruthless  master  of  the  German  peo- 
ple. To  deal  with  such  a  power  by  way  of 
peace  upon  the  plan  proposed  by  his  Holi- 
ness, the  Pope,  would,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
involve  a  recuperation  of  its  strength  and  a 
renewal  of  its  policy;  would  make  it  neces- 
sary to  create  a  permanent  hostile  combina- 
tion of  nations  against  the  German  people 
who  are  its  instruments.  Wecamiottaketlie 
word  of  the  present  rulers  of  Germany  as  a 
guaranty  of  anything  that  is  to  endure  unless 
explicitly  supported  by  such  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  German 
people  themselves  as  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world  would  be  justified  in  accepting.  With- 
out sudi  guarantees,  treaties  of  settlement 
agreements  for  disarmament,  covenants  to 
set  up  arbitration  in  the  place  of  force,  terri- 
torial adjustments,  reconstitutions  of  small 
nations,  if  made  with  the  Gemian  Govern- 
ment, no  man,  no  nation,  could  depend  on. 
We  must  await  some  new  evidence  of  tlie 
purposes  of  the  great  peoples  of  the  Central 
Powers." 

The  German  nations,  Austria  in  particu- 
lar, seemed  anxious  to  begin  a  peace  parley 
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on  the  basis  of  Pope  Benedict's  plan,  but  with 
their  customary  guile,  they  declined  to  an- 
nounce their  war  aims.  The  Allied  nations 
unanimously  rejected  the  Pope's  plan  and  in- 
dorsed the  stand  taken  by  President  Wilson. 

Lord  Lanadowne'a  Pfeace  Proposal 

SoifE  weeks  later  a  mild  sensation  was 
created  by  the  proposal  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
of  England,  a  former  British  Viceroy  of 


India  and  Governor  General  of  Canada,  that 
the  Allies  restate  their  war  aims  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  a  peace  convention,  lest  "the  ruin 
of  the  civilized  world  should  result  from  the 
prolongation  of  the  War."  The  English  Gov- 
emment  at  onco  repudiated  LansdowneTs 
views  and  gave  definite  assurance  that  peace 
should  come  only  after  Germany  had  been 
brought  to  her  knees. 


WESTERN  THEATER.  OCT. -DEC.  SI 


Italian  Armies  Retreat  50  Miles  to  Piave  Losing  240^000  Men 

Onst  Disaster  Resuks  Itou  Ffatemisatiott  of  Italian  and  Austrian  SodaUsts 
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Italian  Army.  800,010 

Gen.  Cadoma 
Duke  of  Aosta 
Gen.  Diaz 
Gsn.  Badofflio 
Gen.  Giardino 
Gen.  Cappello 

ITALY  in  1917  narrowly  escaped  the  fate 
of  Russia,  when  240,000  Socialists  in  the 
Italian  Army,  in  collusion  with  the  Soc- 
ialists of  the  Austrian  Army,  laid  down  their 
arms  and  submitted  to  capture,  enabling  a 
fresh  Gennan  Anny,  numbering  500,000  vet- 
erans, to  drive  back  Ihe  loyal  soldiers  of  Italy 
to  the  Piave  River,  a  distance  of  50  miles, 
and  almost  destroy  them.  Italy  was  saved 
in  this  crisis  by  the  valor  of  the  little  army 
that  held  back  the  Huns  at  the  Piave  River. 
Had  the  Austro-Geimans  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing that  river,  Italy's  doom  might  have  been 
sealed;  the  entire  Austro-German  Army 
could  have  been  transferred  to  the  Western 
front,  insuring  the  defeat  of  the  Allies,  and 
civilization  might  have  perished. 

Earlier  Italian  Victories 

The  successes  of  the  Italian  Army,  earlier 
in  the  year,  had  been  such  as  to  astonish 
even  its  admirers.  Beginning  in  May,  with 
an  assault  on  the  Anstrian  lines  east  of  the 
lionso^  one  by  one  it  had  seised  the  keys  of 
flie  main  doors  to  Italy.  In  a  series  of  move- 
ments, notable  alike  fnv  valor  and  clever 
stratepr>',  the  Italians  had  forced  their  way 
to  the  Carso  Plateau  and  the  lower  Alps,  and 
in  eleven  desperate  and  ever-victorious  bat- 


Awtro-German  Armiee,  1,000^000 

Gen.  von  Below 
Gen.  Boroevic 
Avehduke  Cluurle* 


ties  had  batto^  their  way  across  the 
plateau.  In  one  month,  along  a  front  extend- 
ing from  Tolmino  to  the  sea,  they  had  taken 
20,000  prisoners. 

As  the  Italian  ofifensive  developed  from 
Flava  to  the  sea,  the  formidable  Austrian  de- 
fensive  positions  began  to  crumUe  away. 
Mt.  Cucco  and  the  Vodice  Ridge  were  seized 
in  May,  while  the  diversions  attempted  by 
the  enemy  in  the  zone  of  Trent  failed  miser- 
ably. English  batteries  joined  with  the  Ital- 
ians in  the  laborious  tadc  of  preparing  for 
the  attack,  while  squadrons  of  Italian  and 
Allied  airships  poured  down  upon  the 
enemy's  lines  tons  upon  tons  of  explosives. 
Powerful  counter-defensives  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  carried  out  on  a  vast  scale  with  great 
masses  of  men,  and  under  the  protection  of  a 
powerful  artillery,  broke  against  the  solid 
resistance  offered  by  the  Italian  phalanxes. 


With  the  arrival  of  needed  artillery  in 
August,  it  was  planned  to  cross  tiie  Isoiuo 

River  above  Gorizia  and  launch  a  new  drive 
against  the  Austrian  line  on  the  Carso  Pla- 
teau. For  many  weeks  prior  to  the  opening 
of  this  offensive,  the  Italian  enpnneers,  at 
sundown  each  night,  had  diverted  the  water 
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of  the  Isonzo  River  above  Anhovu  and  laid 
across  the  shallow  bed  of  the  stream  ten  foot 
bridgsa,  which  were  concealed  from  view 
when  the  water  had  resumed  its  natural 
course  each  morning.  On  the  eve  of  the 
crossing,  the  engineers  had  supplemented 
these  ten  foot  bridges  with  four  pontoon 
bridges  which  were  also  laid  at  night  and 
while  their  searchlights  blinded  the  eyes  of 
the  Austrians  on  the  opposite  cliffs.  This 
series ol  bridges  extended  from  Anhovo  north 
to  Losa,  a  distance  of  four  miles. 

RaUansOoss  the  Isonzo  River 

On  the  night  of  August  18. 1917,  after  the 
waters  of  the  Isonzo  had  beat  diverted  from 

their  natural  course,  the  Secotid  Italian 
Army  under  Gen.  Cappello  quietly  crossed 
the  Isonzo,  while  the  Third  Italian  Army 
under  the  Duke  of  Aoste  was  performing  a 
diversion  on  the  Carso  Plateau  to  deceive  the 
enemy.  At  daybreak,  following  a  heavy 
bombardment,  the  Italian  Infantry  advanced 
to  their  objectives,  climbing  2,000  feet  to  the 
summit  of  the  Bainsizza  Plateau  and  seizing 
the  Austrian  first  line  trenches  and  7,500 
prisoners. 

More  than  200  Italian  aeroplanes  assisted 
in  the  battle,  attacking  with  bombs  and  ma- 
chine guns  the  troops  assembled  in  the  rear 
of  the  Austrian  position.  Co-operating  with 
the  advance  of  the  Italian  Army,  floating  bat- 
terisa  of  the  Italian  Navy,  and  British  and 
Italian  monitors,  effectively  bombarded  the 
Austrian  positions  on  the  lower  Isonzo.  At 
the  same  time  Italian  monitors  were  bom- 
barding the  Austi-ian  dockyards  south  of 
Trieste.  The  Austrian  batteries  replied  vig- 
orously, but  the  Allied  unite  were  uninjured. 
Austrian  aeroplaties  at  nightfall  unsuooess- 
fnlly  attacked  the  Italian  line,  one  aeroplane 
being  brought  down  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Isonzo. 

Itelians  Seize  Mt.  Santo 
During  the  night  of  August  24th,  the  Aus- 
trians were  focoed  to  evacuate  Mt  Santo. 
Their  losses  by  now  had  reached  a  total  of 

28,000  men  and  600  officers,  besides  75  large 

guns.  In  desperation  and  by  the  employ- 
ment of  larpc  forces,  the  Austrians  now 
sought  to  prevent  the  Italians  from  advanc- 
ing toward  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Carso 


Plateau.  Many  natural  obstacles  confronted 
the  Italians,  since  the  Bainsizza  upland  is 
traveraed  by  ridges  which  rise  fhim  1,000  to 
8,500  feet  in  height,  affording*  exceptional 

protection  for  the  enemy.   Nevertheless,  the 

Italians  continued  their  advance,  resisting 
several  counter  thrusts  by  the  Austrians. 

Duinf  CapCnra  of  Monte  San  GabrisOe 

The  fiercest  struggle  of  all  was  that  for 
the  possession  of  Mt.  San  Gabrielle,  then 
held  by  the  Austrians.  During  the  last  two 
days  of  August,  this  stronghold  was  taken 
and  retaken  several  times.  On  September 
3d,  the  Italians  advanced  in  three  columns 
to  attack  San  Gabrielle.  One  column  ad- 
vanced along  the  crest,  another  worked 
along  the  northeastern  slope,  while  the  third 
advanced  on  the  precipitous  right  slope.  The 
charge  of  the  Italian  troops  in  the  center  was 
irresistible;  with  an  utter  disdain  of  death 
they  rushed  a  steep  glads  800  feet  hifl^ 
stormed  the  machine-gun  position  and 
reached  the  rocky  caverns,  where  1,500  Aus- 
trians were  caught  like  rats  and  made  pris- 
oners. In  less  Hian  an  hour  the  Itelians 
were  in  possession  of  the  main  peak.  They 
had  thrust  a  wedge  into  the  enemy  position 
on  the  mountain,  but  their  own  position  was 
precarious.  The  enemy  still  lay  around  them 
to  the  east,  south,  and  southwest,  on  the 
lower  grounds. 

Austrians  Lose  30,000  Prisoners 
On  the  following  day  the  Anstriau*  aflv 
a  most  violent  bombardment,  launched  their 

infantry  forces  against  the  Italian  front 

from  Castagnevizza  to  the  sea.  In  the  cen- 
ter, between  Korite  and  Celle,  the  Italian 
troops  resisted  seven  furious  Austrian  aa- 
sanlte  and  maintained  their  positiona.  On 
the  Bainsizza  Plateau,  the  Italians  obtained 
new  advanteges,  capturing  an  important  p(h 
sition  southwest  of  Corajrio. 

The  Italians  secared  immense  quantities 
of  booty  as  a  result  of  their  offensive,  whole 
oonvoys  of  anns  and  munitions  being  aban- 
doned by  the  Austrians  in  their  ffight,  while 
in  an  armored  dug-out  near  Ravenna,  the 
entire  equipment  of  an  Austrian  Brigade 
Staff  was  found.  The  prisoners  takenTtlfc,J 
bered  30,671  Austrians,  including  868  Qf<- 
tioers.  j 
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ItaUuM  Gun  on  the  Baioflizza  Plateau 

Thb  Austriana,  during  the  next  two  weeks, 
by  deaperate  counter-attacks,  sought  to  drive 
the  Italians  from  Monte  San  Gabrielle.  On 
September  15th,  they  gained  somo  unimpor- 
tant ground  on  the  summit,  while  the  Ital- 
ians had  captui'ed  two  more  heights  on  the 
Bainsina  Plateau,  near  Volnik,  which  they 
lield  against  repeated  attacks.  On  Seiitem- 
ber  28tii,  Italian  storming  parties  made  a 
surprise  attack  on  the  Bainsizza  Plateau, 
near  Podlaka,  taking  1,400  prisoners  and 
seizing  some  liigh  ground. 

Early  in  Oetober,  snowstonus  and  gales 
began  to  prevail  in  tlie  Tzentino^  wldle  the 
Isonso  and  Carso  lines  were  inundated  by 
rain  and  the  valleys  were  transformed  into 
lakes  of  mud.  The  torrents  were  so  swollen 
and  impetuous  as  to  be  impassable.  Spas- 
modic fighting  was  now  the  order,  varied  now 
and  then  by  intense  artillery  dads,  but  tiie 
Austrian  attacks  were  on  the  whole  tmavail- 

ing- 

Gtrman  Ticachery  Wfawan  Inglerloas  Vietery 

With  the  Italians  almost  in  sight  of 
Trieste,  and  her  own  Annies  being  pushed 
steadily  bade  Austria  cried  aloud  to  Ger- 
many for  aid.  Germany  was  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  render  aid  to  Austria.  Her  Socialist 
Allies  already  had  accomplished  the  downfall 
of  Russia  and  the  ruin  of  Roumania.  She 
could,  therefore,  transfer  half  a  million  men, 
veteran  troops,  fhun  the  Eastern  front  with 
thousands  of  heavy  Runs,  to  assist  Austria  in 
giving  Italy  her  death  blow. 

In  order  to  make  the  Italian  disaster  com- 
plete, Germany  called  again  upon  her  secret 
ally,  the  International  Socialist  Organiia^ 
tion,  to  ewrupt  the  Italian  people  and  tiie 
Italian  Army,  as  they  had  previously  cor- 
rupted the  Russian  people  and  the  Russian 
Army. 

Socialist  emissaries  sneaked  into  Italy  from 
all  directions  and  began  their  reptilian  work 
among  a  war-weaiy  people.  They  urged  the 
wives  to  persuade  their  soldier  husbands  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  end  the  War,  so 
that  the  proletariat  mipht  seize  and  govern 
j^-taly  in  the  interests  of  the  "downtrodden 
i^asses."     They  falsely  alleged  that  the 


United  States  and  the  Allies  had  abandoned 
Italy  to  her  fate.  They  promised  that  Ger- 
many would  grant  Italy  a  separate  peaee  if 
the  soldiers  would  only  lay  down  thdr  arms. 
Th^  called  attention  to  the  Pope's  peace 
messajTO.  pnd  said  that  only  by  speedy  peace 
could  Italy  be  saved.  Above  all,  they  warned 
the  wives  of  Italian  soldiers  that  if  they  did 
not  wish  to  die  of  starvation,  they  would 
better  work  for  peace. 

Meanwhile  the  SodaUste  in  the  Austrian 
Army  had  assumed  fraternal  relations  with 
the  Socialist  soldiers  in  the  Italian  Army  who 
faced  them  amonprthe  Alps.  They  even  min- 
gled in  each  other's  trenches  between  bat- 
tles. The  Austrian  Socialists  gave  tiidr 
Italian  brethren  the  solemn  assurance  that 
if  they  would  lay  down  thdr  arms  and  refuse 
to  fight  the  Austrians  would  do  the  same, 
adding  that  Germany  would  then  grant  them 
a  separate  peace  and  they  could  return  with- 
out delay  to  thdr  families.  Leaflete  were 
distributed,  eanmying  tiie  insinuation  that 
France  and  England  were  bent  on  Italy's 
betrayal. 

Nearly  the  entire  Second  Italian  Army  of 
Gen.  Cappello  is  said  to  have  been  seduced 
by  this  Sodalist  propaganda,  consenting  to 
lay  down  thdr  aims  to  the  Austrians,  cut 
their  own  telephone  communications  and  per- 
mit the  Austrians  to  break  through  their 
lines.  They  were  not  aware,  however,  that 
a  German  Army,  half  a  million  strong,  was 
already  in  readiness  behind  the  Austrian 
lines  to  break  through  and  destroy  Itety. 

The  German  Trap  is  Sprung 

The  Germans  had  laid  their  plans  with 
devilish  ingenuity.  They  had  selected  the 
sector  around  Caporetta  in  the  Julian  Alps 
as  the  place  to  bruk  through  into  Itdy  after 
demoralizing  the  Italian  Army  guarding  that 
front.  This  sector  which  was  thinly  pro- 
tected, had  been  comparatively  quiet  and 
unused  to  heavy  artillery  homhardnients. 
Here  most  of  the  fraternization  between  the 
two  armies  had  taken  place. 

The  Germans  had  brought  to  tills  sector 
2,000  pieces  of  their  heaviest  artillery,  and 
behind  the  Austrian  line  they  had  massed 
an  enormous  force  of  veteran  German 
soldiers. 
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On  the  night  of  October  23,  1917,  they 
were  prepared  to  spring  tlieir  trap.  The 
Austrian  troops  who  had  been  fraternizing 
with  the  Italian  troops,  and  who  had  agreed 
to  lay  down  their  arms  in  unison  with  the 
Italians,  were  quietly  sent  to  the  roar,  and 
their  places  filled  with  (Jontian  troops  who 
had  made  no  such  promise  to  their  Italian 
Socialist  brethren. 

At  the  appointed  time,  on  the  night  of  Oc- 
tober 3d,  the  German  guns  began  a  terrific 
bombardment  of  the  Italian  position,  at  first 
with  high  explosive  shells  and  then  with 
mustard  gas  and  asphyxiating  bombs.  The 
intensity  of  the  bombardment  bewildered 
the  Italians.  Thesr  were  reassured  when  at 
daylight,  the  bombardment  then  having 
ceased,  the  German  Infanti-y  were  discerned 
aiipi-oaching  through  the  heavy  mist  and 
smoke  toward  the  Italian  trenches.  Sup- 
posing their  Austrian  Socialist  friends  were 
coming  as  usual  to  Antemise  with  tiiem, 
many  of  the  Italian  SodalistB  threw  down 
their  arms. 

Whole  companies  of  Italian  soldiers  are 
said  to  have  risen  from  their  trenches  with 
outstretched  hands,  to  greet  their  "brothers," 
the  Germans,  who  passed  them  in  suHen 
silence  and  lounged  on  toward  the  Italian 
reserve  lines  in  the  rear. 

Ranks  Opened  to  Admit  German  SoMicts 

In  the  front  ranks  of  the  German  advance 
were  several  Germans  wearing  the  uniforms 

of  Italian  staflf  ofl^cers,  and  speaking  Italian 
perfectly,  who  rushed  into  the  Italian  gun 
emplacements  and  trenches,  shouting  orders 
for  an  immediate  retirement.  The  Italian 
Reserves  at  once  opened  up  their  ranks  per- 
mitting the  disguised  Germans  to  pass 
through.  Through  this  gap  in  the  Italian 
line  the  Germans  then  poured  in  great  num- 
bers with  rifles,  machine  gims  and  artiller\\ 

Once  in  the  rear  of  the  Italian  Second 
Army,  these  German  Socialist  "brothers" 
turned  their  guns  upon  the  left  wing  of  the 
Italian  Army  which  was  occupying  positions 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  neighboring  heights, 
while  the  German-Austrian  main  army  as- 
sailed the  Italians  from  the  front. 

Caught  between  two  fires  many  of  the  Ital- 
ians were  ailangfatered,  but  more  of  them  sur- 


rendered. This  entire  wing  was  virtually 
annihilated.  The  right  wing  of  the  Second 
Army  was  saved  from  destruction  through 
the  valor  of  the  bersaglieri,  or  sharp-ehoot- 

enf  division,  who  charged  the  German  front 
repeatedly,  and  held  it  back  till  the  rijrht 
wing  of  the  Army  had  effected  its  retreat  to 
Cividale  and  the  Venetian  Plain. 

Betieat  of  the  Italian  Army  Begins 

Meanwhile,  the  retreat  of  the  Italian 
Third  Anny,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Aosta,  was  being  protected  by  the  cavalr>', 
who  charged  the  Germans  repeatedly,  break- 
ing the  momentum  of  their  advance. 

Many  of  the  Italian  socialists,  who  had 
been  betrayed  by  their  German  brethren, 
fought  to  the  death  when  they  realized  the 
awful  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  Anny. 
sacrificing  themselves  in  the  vain  effort  to 
check  the  onrushing  hordes ;  but  it  was  now 
too  late.  A  very  h«ivy  mist  enveloped  tiie 
area  of  battle,  making  it  difficult  to  distin- 
guish friend  from  foe;  the  night  was  dark, 
and  the  Germans  had  cut  the  telephone  wires, 
thus  prexenting  communication  with  Italian 
headquarters. 

After  the  ih«t  ghastly  shock  had  subsided, 
the  superhuman  courage  and  determination 
with  v^di  the  remnants  of  the  Second  Ital- 
ian Army  sacrificed  themselves  almost  to  a 
man  to  allow  the  retreat  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Annies  from  the  Bainsizza  Plains, 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  pages 
in  the  history  of  warfiare.  In  these  actions 
the  Borsaglieri  and  tiie  Alpini  won  inomortal 
fame. 

GcimaBS  Pour  Into  tlie  YenetiaB  Plain 

The  momentum  of  ihe  Austro-German 
offensive  rapidly  increased.   Before  morning 

of  the  25th,  the  Italians  had  been  driven  back 
to  their  boundary  line  and  were  preparing  to 

evacuate  the  P>ainsiz5^a  Plateau.  More  than 
30,000  prisoners  had  been  taken  by  the 
Germans. 

By  the  26th  the  Austro-Germans,  wifli 

stunning  rapidity,  had  expelled  tile  Italians 

from  the  Carso  Plateau  and  were  within 
sight  of  the  Plain  of  Venice;  the  number  of 
prisoners  had  now  increased  to  60,000  and 
the  captured  guns  to  460.    On  the  27tii,  the 
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German  troops  had  forced  their  way  into 
the  burning  town  of  Cividale  on  the  Venetian 
Plain. 

Tlie  whole  Italian  front,  firom  tiie  Aliw  to 
the  Adriatic*  was  now  wavering.   The  town 

of  Goritz,  which  the  Italians  had  captured 
in  August  with  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  men, 
fell  on  October  28th.  By  this  time  the  de- 
feated Second  Italian  Army  was  retreating 
toward  the  Tai^iamento  River,  while  the 
Third  Army  was  fighting  despoately  along 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  Nortii  of  the  sector,  at 
Caporetta,  which  had  been  penetrated  by  the 
Germans,  the  Italian  line  was  yielding-  as  far 
as  the  Ploesken  Pass.  In  vain  the  Italian 
rear  guards  endeavored  to  stem  the  advance 
of  <he  Huns. 

On  October  29th,  the  city  of  Udinc,  where 
Gen.  Cadorna  had  established  his  headquar- 
ters, was  taken ;  the  Italian  Camic  front  had 
collapsed;  violent  tempests  and  heavy  rains 
prevailed  along  the  Isonzo;  the  roads  were 
dioked  with  retreating  cdimms  and  the  im- 
pedimento  of  the  armies;  the  populace  of 
all  Northern  Italy  were  in  panic  flight.  In 
their  distress  they  were  given  immediate 
succor  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Brief  Stand  at  tin  TM^iamento  River 

The  Italian  Army  reached  the  Taglia- 

mento  River  on  October  30th,  and  here  the 
onrush  of  the  Huns  was  checked  for  four 
days.  Ill  luck  seemed  to  pursue  the  Italians. 
When  the  main  army  reached  the  Taglia- 
mento,  it  was  in  flood  and  difiicalt  to  cross, 
bnt  when  the  Germans  arrived  the  river  bed 
was  almost  dry,  enabling  the  Htms  to  walk 
across. 

On  October  31st,  the  Germans  stomied 
the  bridgehead  positions  at  Latisana  and 
Dagnano,  taking  60,000  prisoners  and  hun- 
dreds of  guns.  By  evening  of  the  next  day 
the  left  liaiik  of  the  Taglianiento  had  been 
cleared  of  Italians  from  the  Fella  Valley  to 
the  Adriatic  Sea. 

French  and  English  reinforcements  were 
hurried  to  the  scene,  but  in  too  small  num- 
bers to  influence  the  acti<m.  Only  by  heroic 
rear  guard  defensives  was  the  Italian  Army 
saved  fnnn  total  destruction. 

The  German  divisions  forced  the  middle 
course  of  the  Tagliamento  on  November  4th, 


compelling  a  general  retreat  of  the  Italian 
Army  on  the  next  day.  Yet  the  brief  res- 
pite which  they  had  gained  enabled  the  Ital- 
ians to  rearrange  their  shattered  armies, 
and  proceed  in  orderly  retreat.  Two  days 
later  the  Italians  reached  the  Livenza  River, 
where  they  were  rested  for  a  day  prepara- 
tory to  falling  back  upon  the  Piave  River, 
their  last  line  of  defense.  Should  this  fall, 
all  Italy  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians.  The  Piave  was  to  Italy  what 
the  Hame  was  to  France. 

The  Italians  Reach  the  Piave  River 

The  glorious  episodes  of  this  retreat  ¥dll 
never  be  fully  told,n-how  Italian  divisions 
without  guns,  left  bdund  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  main  bodies  and  retard  the  advance  of 
the  Huns,  sacrificed  themselves  to  the  last 
man  in  order  to  save  Italy;  how  other  units, 
completely  surrounded,  fought  to  the  death, 
refusing  to  surrender  even  in  hopeless  strug- 
gieB.  Nothing  can  eclipse  the  valor  of  these 
Italian  soldiors  in  the  long  resistance  whidi 
they  made  under  the  crushing  impetus  of  hos- 
tile Hun  armies.  Though  outnumbered  five 
to  one  and  confronting  fresh  troops  con- 
stantly relieved,  the  Italians  unaided  for  more 
than  a  UKmlh  repulsed  every  pondmus 
attack. 

Italians  Lose  240,000  During  Retreat 

At  last,  on  November  10th,  the  Italians 
reached  the  almost  dry  bed  of  the  Piave 
River,  halting  the  Huns  in  their  headlong 
rush  toward  Venice.  They  hastily  dug  in  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  stream,  while  the  Aus- 
tro-German  hordes  entrenched  on  the  east 
hank,  all  the  way  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adri- 
atic. During  their  retreat  their  losses  were 
at  least  2 10.000  men  and  23,000  guns. 

Gen.  Cadorna  Gives  Way  to  Gen.  Diaz 

Meanwtitt^e  the  entire  Italian  Cabinet  had 
been  forced  to  resign,  so  inflamed  was  pub- 
lic opinion.  Gen.  Cadorna  was  relieved  of 
his  command  and  Gen.  Diaz  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  all  the  Italian  armies. 

On  November  5th,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Allied  Premiers,  a  Supreme  War  Council  was 
formed  to  insure  co-operation  between  all  the 
armi^.    Troops  and  munitions  were  rushed 
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to  Italy  from  France  and  England,  cheering 
the  nation  greatly.  Italy  now  prepared  to 
do  or  die  at  the  Piave  as  France  had  so 
reulved  at  the  Mame. 

Battle  of  the  Lagoons 

Cheated  of  their  prey,  the  Huns  savagely 
attacked  the  new  Italian  position  at  two  prin- 
cipal points— ftrst  on  the  Asiaso  Plateau, 
where  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses 
by  the  effective  fire  of  Uie  Italian  artillery, 
and  then  along  the  lagoons  from  the  lower 
Piave  to  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

The  Huns  made  desperate  efforts  to  tuni 
the  Italian  right  wing  around  the  northern 
limits  of  the  giiOf,  but  were  thwarted  by 
Gen.  Diaz's  strategy.  The  whole  region, 
with  its  endless  canals  and  marshes,  had  been 
inundated  and  all  the  entrances  into  the  gulf 
protected  by  mine  fields,  converting  the  Gulf 
of  Venice  into  an  isolated  sea. 

A  battle  without  parallel  over  this  inland 
waterway  was  waged  during  November  and 
December. 

The  Italians  had  assembled  a  "lagoon  fleet" 
for  ser^^ce  in  this  emergency,  ranging  from 
swift  motor  boats  with  cannon  and  machine 
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guns  to  flat-bottomed  British  monitors, 
mounting  the  biggest  guns.  Channels  had 
been  dug  in  the  beds  of  the  shallow  lagocns, 
and  only  the  Italian  pilots  ooidd  navigate 
tiien. 

An  immense  fleet  of  floating  batteries, 
camouflaged  to  represent  tiny  islands  or 
houseboats,  had  been  assembled  with  guns 
ranging  from  3-ineh  field  irfeoea  to  15-ineh 
fort  demolisiiers.  Tliese  were  supplied  from 
flat-bottomed  boats  used  as  munition  dmnps. 
After  firing  upon  the  enemy,  these  camou- 
flaged batteries  would  quickly  change  posi- 
tion on  the  surface  of  lagoons,  rendering  it 
difllicult  if  not  impossible  for  the  Huns  to 
locate  them.  In  addition,  motor  boats  acted 
as  ambulances  and  hsrdro^MroplaneB  were 
used  in  place  of  airplanes. 

Ceaselessly,  day  after  day,  the  Huns  en- 
deavored to  cross  the  Sile  and  the  Piave  by 
means  of  pontoons,  but  as  often  as  they  tried, 
the  Italian  guns  annihilated  them.  Finally, 
the  Germans  gave  up  the  attempt  as  hope- 
less, and  by  Christmas  the  battle  of  the  Piave 
was  a  deadlock.  The  Huns  had  been  stopped 
at  the  Piave  as  they  had  previously  been 
halted  at  the  Mame. 
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THE  flrst  American  soldiers  to  receive 
their  baptism  of  fire  in  the  World 
War  were  members  of  a  small  infan- 
try and  machine-gun  detachment  who  had 
taken  over  a  short  stretch  of  the  French  first- 
line  trench  in  the  Verdun-Toul  sector  on 
October  23,  1917,  after  some  four  months' 
training  in  the  instruction  camps.  Thoy  had 
quiety  entered  the  trenches  the  ni^ht  Ijefore, 
in  a  pelting  rain,  their  machine  guns  being 
drawn  by  Missouri  mules,  and  were  warmly 
wdcomed  by  their  French  allies. 

The  American  artillery  in  the  rear  cele- 
brated tiie  oceaslon  fay  a  bombardment  of  tiie 

German  trenches,  the  Huns  replying  vigor- 
ously. Snipingr  occupied  the  German  troops 
the  next  few  days  and  American  patrols 
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were  sent  out  into  No-Man's  Land  to  snipe 
the  snipers.  They  potted  a  German  mail 
carrier  who  had  lost  his  way  in  the  dark, 
thus  drawing  first  blood. 

Germans  Raid  American  Trenches 
The  Germans,  having  at  length  disoovered 
tile  presence  of  the  Americans,  made  dab- 
orate  preparations  to  expel  them.  On  No- 
vember 3d,  the  Germans  shelled  the  barbwl 
wire  front  of  the  American  salient  occupied 
by  19  soldiers,  dropping  many  high  explo- 
sive missiles  of  large  caliber.  Then  they 
laid  a  most  elaborate  barrage  in  a  semi-dr- 
de  in  the  rear  of  the  small  salient,  cutting 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Amencans,  spendinjr 
8,000  shells  of  77  and  115  caliber  in  the 
effort 
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Before  the  rear  barrage  was  lifted,  a  com- 
pany of  200  German  storm  troops,  machine 
gunners,  artillerymen  and  wire-cutters  pen- 
etrated the  gaps  in  the  American  wire  en^- 
tangiements  and  stormed  the  trenches,  llie 
Americans  fought  bravely  with  pistols, 
knives  and  bayonets  till  overcome  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers.  Of  the  19  American  de- 
fenders, three  were  killed,  12  taken  prisoners 
and  tlie  remainder  left  wounded.  Hie  raid 
lasted  only  Ave  minutes  and  was  fouglit  in 
inky  darkness. 

Of  the  three  Americans  kiUed,  one  trooper, 

Private  Thomas  F.  Enright  of  Pittsburg, 

Pa.,  was  found  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear 
to  ear  on  the  top  of  the  parapet,  evidently 
having  been  attacked  from  the  rear.  A  sec- 
ond trooper.  Private  Uerele  D.  Hay  of  Glid- 
den,  Iowa,  lay  dead  in  the  trendi,  and  a 
third  trooper,  Corporal  James  D.  Gresham 
of  Evansville,  Ind.,  was  killed  out^side  the 
dugout.  Gresham  was  the  sentry  at  the  dug- 
out door.  Seeing  three  men  approaching  and 
thinking  them  friends,  he  cried  out:  "Don't 
shoot;  I  am  an  American,"  "Its  Americans 
we  ai  e  looking  for,"  answered  one  of  the 
three  Germans  in  perfect  English,  and  shot 
him  dead  with  a  revolver. 

These  three  Americans — the  first  of  our 
troops  to  fall  in  the  War  for  freedom — were 
buried  with  due  honors  on  French  soil, 
Gen.  Bordeaux  ddiwing  an  oration  at  tiidr 
graves  in  the  presence  of  French  and  Amer* 
ican  troche,  while  the  battle  roared  all  about 
UiefHr 

Americans  Retaliate 

The  American  troops  partially  avenged 

this  raid  on  November  14th,  whesa  a  body  of 
Franco-American  sharpshooters,  occupying 
a  crater  hole  near  the  German  lines,  ambus- 
caded a  larjfe  German  i)atr()l,  firing  a  fusilade 
of  bullets  into  their  midst  and  causing  them 
to  flee  precipitately,  leaving  the  dead  and 
wounded  behind. 


Heroism  of  American  Engineers  at  Cambral 

American  heroism  was  further  exempli- 
fied by  a  body  of  unarmed  American  railway 
engineers  during  the  German  encircling 
movement  around  the  British  position  at 
Cambnd  on  November  30, 1917.  These  rail- 
way engineers,  284  in  number,  were  working 
in  conjunction  with  Canadian  engineers 
three  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  battle  line  at 
Gouzeaucourt.  All  were  unarmed.  The  Ger- 
man barrage  fire  having  suddenly  shifted  in 
ilieir  direction,  a  general  retirement  was  or- 
dered. 

During  the  retreat  a  body  of  50  engineers, 
being  cut  ofT,  took  refuge  in  dugouts,  where 
they  were  captured  by  the  German  advance. 
As  th^  were  marching  along  the  road  to 
Dunbrai,  toward  the  German  prison  cages, 
tiiey  sighted  a  small  body  of  British  troops 
who  had  become  separated  from  their  com- 
rades and  were  wandering  about  aimlessly. 

The  prisoners,  seeing  rescue  at  hand, 
turned  upon  their  captors  and  fought  them 
bardianded  until  the  British  troops  arrived 
and  vanquished  tiie  Germans. 

The  Amei-icans  and  their  comrades  there- 
upon despoiled  the  Germans  of  their  rifles 
and  returned  to  the  British  lines.  Several 
Americans  and  Canadians  were  killed  in  this 
engagement  As  a  result  of  Hiis  surprise 
orders  were  issued  that  in  future  all  en- 
gineers should  be  armed  to  enable  them  to 
assist  the  troops  in  any  emergency.  The 
Americans  were  complimented  for  their  her- 
oism in  a  French  Communique  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington. 

Winter  Ends  the  Fighting 
Daily  bombardments  eontinued  all  along 
the  sector,  and  sporadic  raids  occurred,  re- 
sulting in  many  casualties.  With  the  advent 
of  winter,  the  roads  became  impassable  with 
drifts;  a  thaw  in  January  turned  the  icy 
roads  into  river  beds;  torrential  streams 
flowed  down  from  the  hills,  and  fighting  was 
suspended  on  this  part  of  llie  Western  fhmt 
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Sixteen  Nations^  Including  China^  Sever  Relations  with  Germany 

Siam  and  Liberia,  with  Soudi  American  Cotmtries,  Join  Allied  Cau«e 


SECTION  29-1917 


THE  leaser  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  together  with  China, 
Siam,  Greece  and  the  negro  Republic 

of  Liberia,  needed  but  the  infectious  exam- 
])le  of  the  United  States  Government  to  place 
themselves  on  record  against  German  bar- 
barism. 

Cuba  declared  war  on  Genqany  April  7, 
1917,  and  aRuinst  Austria-Hungary  on  De- 
cember 1917. 

Panama  declaiod  war  on  German April 
7,  1917,  and  on  Austria-Hungary  December 
10,  1917. 

Guatemala  declared  war  on  both  Germany 

and  Austria-ITungrary,  April  22»  1918. 

Siani  declai-od  war  on  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, July  22,  1917. 

Liberia  declared  war  against  Germany, 
August  4,  1917. 

Greece  (govemmoit  of  Alexander)  de- 
clared war  against  Bulgaria  and  Germany, 
July  2,  1917. 

China  d(>clared  war  against  Germany  and 
Austria,  Aujjust  14.  1917. 

Brazil  declared  war  against  Germany  Oc- 
tober 26,  1917. 

Severance  of  Diplomatie  Relations 

The  nations  that  formally  severed  diplo- 
matic relations  are  as  follows: 

Austria  ajrainst  Japan,  Aug.  26,  1911. 

Austria  apainst  Portugal,  March  16,  1916. 

Austria  against  Serbia,  July  26,  1914. 

Austria  against  United  States,  April  8, 
1917. 

Bolivia  against  Germany,  April  14,  1917. 

r.i  azil  against  Germany,  April  11,  1917. 
China  against  Germany,  March  14,  1917. 
Costa  Rica  against  Germany,  Sept.  21, 
1917. 

Ecuador  against  Germany,  Dec.  7, 1917. 

T'l  ypt  against  Germany,  Aug.  13,  1914. 
France  aq-ainst  Austria,  August  10,  1914. 
Greece  against  Turkey  and  Austria,  July 
2,  1917. 


Guatemala  against  Germany,  April  27, 

1917. 

Haiti  against  Germany,  June  17,  1917. 
Honduras  against  Germany,   May  17, 
1917. 

Nicaragua  against  Germany,  May  18, 1917. 
Peru  against  Gennany,  Oct  6, 1917. 
Santo  Domingo  against  Gennany,  June  8. 
1917. 

Turkey  against  United  States*  April  20, 
1917. 

United  States  against  Gennany,  Oct.  7, 
1917. 

Uruguay  against  Germany,  Oct  7,  1917. 
How  China  Declared  War 

China  entered  the  War  largely  upon  tiie 
pei-suasion  of  the  United  States  Government. 
On  February  4,  1917,  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  China,  Dr.  Reinsch,  urged  the  Chi- 
nese Government  to  join  the  United  States 
in  protesting  against  the  sinking  of  neutral 
ships  by  German  submarines.  Compljing 
with  this  request,  China  sent  a  note  of  pro- 
test to  Germany  on  February  9th,  declarin^^ 
her  pui-pose  of  severing  diplomatic  relations 
wiili  Gennany  if  fhe  American  protest 
proved  ineffectual.    A  week  or  two  later, 
700  Chinese  laborers  Wtte  drowned  when 
tilt'  French  shi])  Atlas  was  sunk  in  the  Med- 
itei-ranean  Sea  by  a  German  or  an  Austrian 
torpedo.    On  March  10th,  the  Chinese  Par- 
liament was  empowered  to  break  with  Ger- 
many, and  on  the  same  day  a  reply  to  the 
Chinese  protest  was  received  from  Germany. 

On  the  question  of  declaring  war  against 
Gei-many,  a  clash  occurred  l>etween  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Chinese  Repubic  and  the  Prenner 
of  China.  The  latter  wished  to  take  the  step 
without  consulting  Parliament,  whBs  tiie 
President  insisted  that  Parliament  should  be 
consulted.    The  President's  policy  prevailed. 

Parliament  hesitated  to  declare  war,  and 
was  threatened  by  a  mob.  The  Premier 
was  asked  to  resign,  being  accused  of  a  de- 
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sign  to  "sell  out  to  Japan,"  and  upon  his 
refusal  to  resigrn  he  was  dismissed  from 
office.  During  tliis  crisis,  a  revolution  broke 
out  in  Northern  China,  the  governors  and 
generals  declaring  their  independence,  but 
this  was  quickly  suppr^sed. 

The  Japanese  Government  declared  itself 
the  friend  of  China  and  pledged  itself  never 
to  violate  the  political  independence  of  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  China,  saying  it  favored 
the  principle  of  the  "open  door"  and  equal 
opportunity.  Japan's  professions  of  friend- 
ship toward  China  were  accepted  for  what 
they  were  worth. 

Nevertheless,  China  formally  declared  war 
on  Austria  and  Germany,  on  August  14, 1917. 
Her  part  in  the  World  War  was  a  sliest  but 
honorable  one^   She  seized  the  German  set- 


tlements at  Tientsin  and  Hankow,  with  the 
Deutsche  Asiatiche  Bank,  and  14  German 
vessels  that  had  been  interned  in  Chinese 
ports.  Many  thousands  of  Chinese  laborers 
were  sent  to  Europe  to  perform  manual  labor 
behind  the  battle  lines* 

Siam  Follows  China 

The  little  kingdom  of  Siam,  on  July  22d, 
officially  entered  the  War,  seizing  all  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  ships  in  her  harbors  and 
interning  all  subjects  of  enemy  countries. 
Her  motives,  as  announced  by  Prince 
Songfkhi,  brother  of  the  King,  were:  sympa- 
thy for  Belgium,  aversion  to  Geraian  meth- 
ods of  warfkre,  "natural  necessity  and  moral 
pressure."  Siam  assisted  in  the  final  expul- 
sion of  Germany  from  Asian  soil. 


 »  « ■   PARIS-NOV.  ■«       .  « . . 

America  Insists  cm  Army  Unity  at  First  Allied  War  Conference 

Supreme  War  Council  Takes  Over  General  Direction  of  Allied  Armies 

  SECTION  20-1017   


THE  failure  of  the  Allied  forces  to  expel 
the  Germans  from  French  and  Belgian 
soil,  after  three  years  of  incessant 
warfare,  had  been  due  in  part  to  a  fatal  lack 
of  unity  among  tiiemsdves. 

It  had  been  an  open  secret  that  a  condition 
of  disharmony  existed  among  the  Allied  High 
Commands,  preventing  that  perfect  co-ordi- 
nation of  movement  in  attack  upon  which  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  War  depended. 

In  general,  the  English,  Frendh  and  Italian 
Armies  fought  as  separate  organizations, 
under  their  own  leaders,  with  no  master  mind 
t/)  sui-vey  the  battle  front  as  a  whole  and  to 
direct  the  several  national  armies  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  Gennan  Army  movements,  on  the  con- 
teary,  were  perfectly  co-ordinated  and  their 
units  unerringly  directed  by  the  Cteneral  War 
Staff.  This  unity  of  movement  had  enabled 
the  German  strategists  frequently  to  thwa^ 
the  disjointed  attaein  of  the  Allies  and  con- 
sequently to  prolong  the  War. 

America  Demands  Unity  of  Action 

The  Covemment  of  the  United  States, 
fully  cognizant  of  this  lack  of  unity  among 


the  Allied  generals,  ser\-ed  imperative  notice 
upon  their  governments  that,  henceforth, 
ttere  most  be  a  surer  ocnrrdation  of  f oroes* 
a  welding  of  the  various  national  army  units 
into  one  mighty  war-making  machine,  no 
longer  working  at  cross  purposes  through 
independent  leadership,  but  for  a  common 
end. 

Moreover,  as  the  principal  financier  of  the 
War,  and  tiie  stordiouse  frcm  which  the 
Allies  drew  their  food  supplies,  America  in- 
sisted that  the  allotments  of  money  and  sup- 
plies to  the  nations  forming  the  Alliance 
should  be  apportioned  on  a  more  equitable 
basis  than  in  the  past,  and  with  particular 
reference  to  the  immediate  needs  of  each 
nation. 

Americans  Delegates 

On  the  initiative  of  President  Wilson,  the 
fii*st  Allied  conference  of  war  was  convened 
in  Paris  on  November  9,  1917.  The  American 
ddegates  to  that  conference  included  Coh 
Edward  H.  House,  the  Presidoifs  confidant, 
Admiral  Benson  and  Gen.  H.  Tasker  Bliss. 

On  the  eve  of  their  departure,  Secretaiy 
Lansing  aniiniinced :  "The  United  States, 
in  the  employment  of  its  man  power  and 
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material  resources,  desired  to  use  them  to 
the  greatest  advantage  against  Germany. 
It  has  been  no  easy  problem  to  detennine 
how  they  can  be  used  most  effectively,  since 

the  independent  presentation  of  requirements 

by  the  Allied  frovernments  have  been  more 
or  less  connicting  on  iiccount  of  each  gov- 
ernment's appreciation  of  ita  own  wants, 
which  are  naturally  given  greater  importance 
than  the  wants  of  other  governments. 
Though  the  resources  of  this  oountiy  are 
vast,  and  though  there  is  every  purpose  to 
devote  thorn  all,  if  need  bo,  to  the  winning 
of  the  War,  they  are  not  without  limit.  But 
even  if  they  were  greater,  they  should  be. 
used  to  the  hii^est  advantage  in  attaining 
the  supreme  object  for  which  we  are  fighting'. 
It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  this  Government  to 
employ  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  its 
resources  and  energies  where  they  will  give 
the  greater  returns  in  advancing  the  com- 


man  cause. 

Recommendations  of  Our  Delegates 

The  mission  proved  eminontly  successful. 
Under  American  persuasion,  the  Allies 
agreed  to  focus  their  powers  against  tlie 
common  enemy  and  co-ordinate  their  efforts 
under  a  single  direction.  Upon  the  retura 
of  our  delegates,  they  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

"That  the  United  States  exert  all  their  in- 
fluence to  secure  unity  of  effort,  military, 
naval  and  economic,  between  themadves  and 


the  countries  associated  with  them  in  the 

War. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  successful  terminattoD 
of  the  War  by  tlie  United  atates  and  tha 
Allies  can  be  greatly  hastened  by  the  cadn- 

sion  of  the  United  States  shipping  program, 
that  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
Ignited  States  bend  every  effort  toward  ac- 
complishing this  result  by  systematic  co-or- 
dination of  resources  of  men  and  materials. 

"That  the  fighting  forces  of  the  United 
States  be  dispatched  to  Europe  with  the  least 
possible  delay  incident  to  training  and  eiinip> 
ment" 

■  Snpfeme  War  Council 

The  most  Impottant  result  of  the  confer- 
ence was  the  decision  to  create  a  Supreme 
War  Council,  with  full  authority  to  direct 
all  movements  in  tiie  vai'ious  theaters  of 
war.  An  Interallied  Naval  Council  wm 
formed  to  co-ordinate  the  naval  forces  ol  the 
United  States  and  the  Allies.  All  militaiy 
resources  of  the  Allied  nations  were  to  bs 
pooled,  the  expected  contributions  from  each 
being  specified.  It  was  further  agreed  to 
restrict  Hie  amount  of  importations  to  Eu^ 
rope  in  order  to  release  as  many  ships  as 
possible  for  the  transport  of  United  States 
troops  to  France.  America  was  to  have  a 
seat  at  the  Supreme  War  Council,  and  to 
determine  the  conduct  of  military  operations, 
naval  operations,  shipping  and  food  distri* 
bution. 
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600  British  Tanks  Breach  the  Hindenherg  Line  at  Cambrai 

Gen.  Byng's  Army,  After  Nearly  Reaching  Its  Objective,  Forced  to  Retreat 
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Britteh  FoicM.  2Sa»000 

Fiold  Marshal  Sir  Doagla.s  Hai?,  Comnuoider 

Thinl  British  Army,  Gen.  Sir  Julian  Byng 
Detail  of  U.  S.  Army  Engineers 


G«maii  Ferees,  5M,0M 

Gen.  von  Mar\\ntz,  Commander 
Bavarian  Army — Crown  Prince  Rupprecht 


^r^HE  multiple  defenaea  of  the  Hlnden-  Third  British  Annyt  conunanded  by  Gen. 


I   ber;  xone  were  breached  and  deeply 
penetrated  for  the  first  time,  on  a 
seven-milo  front,  west  by  south  of  Cambrai. 
in  a  brilliant  surprise  attack  launched  be- 
fore daybreak  on  November  20th  by  the 


Sir  Julian  Byng. 

Ly  so  simple  a  stratagem  as  merely  omit- 
ting tho  usual  violent  artillery  "preparation," 
which  would  have  advertised  to  the  enemy 
that  an  attack  in  force  was  impending,  and 
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relying  imtoad  cm  tiie  cruehing  powier  of 
600  annored  "tanks"  to  batter  down  the  oon- 
i  rete  works  and  wire  barriers  in  the  Hin- 
denbcrg  zone,  Gen.  Byng  had  taken  the  Ger- 
mans wholly  unawares,  overrunniiiir  their 
outer  defenses,  capturing  10,000  prisoners 
and  in  48  hours  advancing  eight  miles 
throujch  three  parallel  lines  of  defense  to  the 
very  walls  of  Cambrai. 

Here  the  British  advance  was  stopped  by 
the  interposition  of  250,000  Bavarian  Re- 
sor\'os.  hurriedly  sent  to  the  scene.  There 
being  no  British  Reserves  available  to  assist 
in  exploiting  his  gains,  Gen.  Byng  was  com- 
pelled at  length  to'retreat  out  of  the  German 
zime.  This  witiidrawal,  however,  before  an 
enemy  force  outnumbering  his  troops  two  to 
one.  detracts  not  a  sinple  iota  from  the  glory 
of  Gen.  B\iig's  acliievement. 

Incidentally,  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  an 
American  contingent,  composed  of  U.  S. 
Anny  engineers  and  physieians,  to  assist  the 
British  during  their  rdreat  from  Cambrai. 
Exchangin  a  t  heir  engineering  tools  and  med- 
icine packs  for  weapons  of  war.  at  a  crucial 
moment,  the  Americans  jumped  into  the  fray 
and  gallantly  assisted  in  breaking  the  force 
of  the  German  eo1mta^aitaek8.  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing,  as  the  guest  of  Gen.  Byng,  was 
an  interested  observer  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion. Let  us  now  examine  the  Cambrai 
maneuver  iu  its  strategic  details. 

Tlw  Britidi  Strategy 

Gen.  Byng's  thrust  at  Cambrai,  across  the 
Hindenberg  hurdles,  was  undertaken  in  the 

hope  of  gaining  a  quick,  notable  victory 

which,  as  a  partial  offset  to  the  enemy's 
alarming  successes  on  all  fronts,  might  tend 
to  restore  the  lowering  morale  of  the  Allied 
troops. 

The  Italian  disaster  at  Caporetta,  cottdng 
so  soon  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Russian 

armies  and  followed  by  the  British  slaughter 
in  the  Yprcs  region  and  the  French  fiasco  at 
Craonne,  had  filled  the  Allied  troops  with  dis- 
may. Germany  already  had  transferred  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  soldiers  from  the  East- 
em  to  the  Western  fronts  and  assuredly,  be- 
fore spring  set  in,  would  place  1,500,000 
fresh  troops  in  France,  Italy  and  Belgium. 


the  War-1917 

\ 

It  was  necessary  at  once  to  strflea  a  bK 
at  Germany  which  diould  serve  to  divert  th« 

enemy  reserve  troops  from  the  Italian  front 
and  enable  Italy  to  catch  her  breath. 

Field  Marshal  Haig  accordingly  planned  . 
the  suiprise  attack  on  the  Hindenberg  line, 
opposite  Cambrai,  using  Gen.  Byng's  army 
as  the  battering  ram. 

It  was  his  intention,  after  piercing  the 
outer  defences  of  the  Hindenberg  line,  to  ad- 
vance rapidly  through  the  enemy  zone  in  two 
coliinins,  one  to  the  captui-e  of  the  command- 
ing heights  of  Bourlon  Woods,  overlooking 
Cambrai  on  the  west,  the  other  to  the  seis- 
ure  of  the  heifi^ts  oi  Creve  Coeur,  just  south 
€f  Cambrai.  With  these  key*  positions  in  his 
possession,  he  might  compel  the  speedy  evac- 
uation of  Cambrai  and  possibly  start  the 
Geinians  on  a  general  retreat  eastward  out 
of  France. 

Selecting  as  his  chief  point  of  attack  the 

seven-mile  sector  of  the  Hindenberg  line, 
lying  betwe<Mi  the  Bapaume  and  Peronne 
Roads,  he  ga\e  orders  that  the  advance 
should  begin  before  daylight  on  November 
20th.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
reaching  all  objectives  within  48  hours,  or 
before  the  Germans  could  bring  their  re- 
serves forward  to  the  relief  of  Cambrai.  The 
success  of  the  movement  depended  first  upon 
the  quick  conquest  of  the  German  outer  de- 
fenses in  a  surprise  attack;  secondly,  on  a 
swift  crossing  of  the  Scheldt  River  by  the 
column  on  the  right,  whose  objective  was 
Creve  Coeur;  third,  on  the  prompt  occupa- 
tion of  Bourlon  Woods  by  the  column  on  the 
left  flank. 

British  Tanks  Cross  Hindenberg  Line 

All  through  the  night  of  November  IMh, 
Gen.  Byng's  anny  had  been  quietly  preparing 
for  the  secret  attack.  The  troops  were  in 
tiptoe  readiness  for  the  short  dash  forward; 
the  600  steel-clad  tanks,  that  could  level 
houses,  trees  and  walls  as  easily  as  a  child 
might  bend  a  blade  of  grass,  were  carefully 
concealed  fi-om  German  view. 

At  5  o'chx-k,  on  the  morning  of  November 
20th,  the  British  guns  laid  down  a  smoke 
barrage  to  conceal  the  movement  of  the 
troops.  Then,  at  a  signal,  the  600  tanks 
moved  rapidly  forward  across  No-Han's 
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Land,  snapping  ann^er  or  tnonplins:  down 
the  great  belts  of  wire  which  protected  the 

German  £rant,  and  in  a  jiffy  getting  astride 
of  the  enem>''s  outer  trenches.  As  the  tanks 
rolled  clumsily  forward,  seiidinjj  showers  of 
bullets  before  them,  the  British  batteries  in 
the  rear  hurled  thousands  of  shells  into  the 
Hindenberg  zone. 

In  the  wake  of  the  tanks,  a  large  body  of 
British  Cavalry  swept  over  the  enemy  line, 
some  seizing  the  Gemian  battmes,  others 
the  machine-prwn  emplacements  and  still 
other  squadrons  penetrating  far  behind  the 
line  and  seizing  the  nearby  villages. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  cavalry,  and  yell- 
ing like  fiends,  came  the  British  Infantry. 
As  they  entered  the  German  trenches  they 

encountered  the  bewildered  Germans,  with 
the  lethargy  of  sleep  heavy  upon  them,  just 
emer^nng  from  their  dujrouts  and  coverts. 
Ten  thousand  Germans  at  once  threw  up 
their  hands  in  token  of  surrender,  but  at  sev- 
eral points  along  liie  fnmt  the  Gennans  at- 
tempted  to  use  their  machine  guns.  These 
were  quickly  captured.  The  British  casu- 
alties were  slight.  Of  all  the  thou.sands  that 
participated  in  the  oi>ening  assault,  only  20 
were  killed  and  100  wounded.  Hie  Germans, 
besides  losing  10,000  prisoners,  suffered 
heavy  losses. 

HL  YesHTiM  BlowM  Up 

RUSHINO  through  the  gaps  in  the  German 
defenses,  one  British  brigade  climbed  up  and 
over  the  knoll  known  as  Mt.  Vesuvius. 

Scarcely  had  they  advanced  into  the  plain 
beyond  when  the  knoll  was  blown  up  by  a 
concealed  German  mine.  Havincourt,  La 
Vacquerie,  Bonavis  and  other  points  were 
captured  by  this  brigade  within  an  hour. 
Before  noon  the  British  left  ilank  had 
reached  Flesquires,  while  on  the  right  the 
British  Cavalry  had  entered  Ribecourt  and 
approached  close  to  Marcoinjr.  At  Ribe- 
court the  British  surprised  the  Germans  at 
tildr  morning  meal,  and  the  hungry  Tom- 
mies promptly  confiscated  the  German  food. 

British  Tanks  Smashed  at  Flesquires 

The  first  serious  resistance  was  encoun- 
tered at  Flesquires,  where  a  battery  of  Ger- 
man guns  played  havoc  with  the  British 


tanks.  Some  of  the  tractors  were  smashed 
by  direct  hits;  others  were  overturned  by 
shdl  fire;  still  some  others  got  bogged;  one 
of  them  fell  into  a  canal;  but  the  greater 
number  plunged  ahead  unhindered  and  with- 
out injury. 

Between  Masnieres  and  Creve  Coeur  the 
Germans  managed  to  destroy  several  of  the 
important  bridges  spanning  the  Schddt 
River.  This  was  a  matter  of  vital  conse- 
quence to  the  British,  since  it  prevented 
their  right  flank  crossing  the  river  and  occu- 
pying the  last  line  of  German  trenches  as 
had  been  planned. 

Hie  first  German  counterattack  was 
launched  nortiieast  of  Masnieres  in  mass 
formation,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  War. 
Waiting'  until  the  German  squares  had  ap- 
proached to  within  half  a  mile  of  their  front, 
the  British  machine  guns  opened  fire  and  in 
a  jiffy  the  German  squares  were  diasolved. 
An  hour  later,  the  Germans  counter-attacked 
at  MarcoinjT.  but  this  attack  aLso  was  beaten 
down  by  heavy  artillery  and  machine-gun 
fire.  Some  pretty  lighting  also  took  place  in 
the  streets  of  Noyelles,  where  the  belligerent 
forces  met  in  hand-to-hand  encounter.  Fin- 
ally, in  a  determined  bayonet  chaise,  the 
British  forced  the  Gennans  back  acroes  the 
canal. 

Before  the  day's  fighting  ended,  the  Brit- 
ish had  advanced  nearly  five  miles  in  places, 
and  besides  10,000  prisoners  had  captured 
100  guns  and  Hbvated  many  towns.'   The  | 

enemy,  however,  remained  in  possession  of  ' 
Bourlon  Woods  and  the  heig^hts  of  Creve 
Coeur.  Because  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Scheldt  bridges,  the  British  Cavalry  were 
unable  to  push  forward  and  seise  ^e  final 
German  positions. 

British  Capture  Bourlon  Woods 

On  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  the  "Rrit- 
ish  left  wing  advanced  through  the  village  of 
Fontaine  and  on  to  the  outskirts  of  Bourlon 
Woods,  ten  miles  tnm  Cambrai  on  the  west. 
Before  evening,  however,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  \neld  Fontaine  to  the  Germans. 

The  British  rijrht  flank,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  baffled  in  their  attempt  to  .secure  the 
heights  of  Creve  Coeur,  just  soutli  of  Cam- 
bnd.    By  this  time  the  British  were  in  a 
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rather  precarious  situation.  They  had  failed 
to  occupy  their  objectives  and  were  now 
locked  up  in  a  salient  which  might  be  at- 
tedcfidfranitlireesidfia.  Moreover,  they  knew 
tiut  German  rdnforcemonta  were  hastoiing 
toward  Cambrai  in  overwhelming  numbers. 
One  at  least  of  the  main  objectives  must  be 
■ccupied  quickly  if  the  British  movement  was 
not  to  end  in  failure.  With  no  reserves  avail- 
able to  assist  him  in  exploiting  his  guns,  Gen. 
Byng  resolved  nevertheless  to  secure  Bonr- 
lon  Heights  at  all  hassrds. 

The  fighting  along  the  wooded  slopes  of 
Bourlon,  on  November  25th,  was  spectacular. 
Tanks  and  airmen  paved  the  way  for  the 
onrushing  infantry.  It  was  hard  fi^-^hting, 
but  the  British  advance  was  continued  sue- 
eeaafully  until  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
wood  was  reached,  where  the  tanks  weace  hdd 
up  by  a  strong  force  of  liie  oiemy. 

British  airplanes,  meantime,  wheeled  and 
rewheeled  over  the  heads  of  the  Germans, 
sending  streams  of  bullets  into  the  German 
ranks  and  forcing  the  enemy  to  retire.  The 
tanks  then  pushed  on  and  the  conquest  of 
the  wood  was  completed. 

As  the  British  advance  entered  the  village 

of  Bourlon,  the  Germans  delivered  a  heavy 
counter-attack,  compelling-  the  British  to 
withdraw  slifrhtly  and  enabling:  the  Germans 
to  gain  a  new  footing  in  the  northern  edge 
of  the  forest 

The  British  again  surged  foarmxd,  the  dis- 
mounted cavalry  with  the  infantry^  and  be- 
tween them  they  re-established  the  old  line. 

Dusk  settled  down  aVjout  the  contendinpr 
forces,  but  they  continued  to  shoot  and  thrust 
at  one  another  in  gathering  darkness.  Sev- 
eral times  tiirous^  the  night  the  Germans  rer 
fonned  and  swept  forward  against  the  vil- 
lage^ but  were  hurled  back. 

The  Fighting  Near  Cambrai 

The  Germans,  meantime,  had  brouprht  up 
strong  reinforcements  and  massed  them  near 
Cambrai,  although  they  could  no  longer  de- 
tndn  tiiem  Iher^  as  the  station  was  under 

the  fire  of  the  British  guns  and  the  town 
itself  had  been  evacuated  by  the  civilians. 
Hard  fifjrhtinjr  continued  for  a  week  about 
Bourlon  Woods  and  village,  westward  of 


Moeuvres  and  eastw^ard  around  the  half- 
burned  village  of  Fontaine-Notre-Dame. 

Crown  Prince  Rupprecht,  in  command  of 
the  Bavarian  reserves,  was  attempting  to 
thwartByng'a  advance  by  an  aidrding  move- 
ment, but  up  until  December  1st,  his  attempt 
had  resulted  in  failure.  Although  at  certain 
points  the  Germans  pierced  the  British  lines 
and  captured  positions,  men  and  jjuns,  they 
paid  dearly  for  their  enterprise,  their  losses 
near  La  Vacquerie  in  12  hours'  iifl^ting  hav- 
ing been  greater  in  number  than  in  any  sim- 
ilar period  of  fighting  since  the  War  began. 
Relatively,  the  British  line  remained  as  it 
was  before  the  German  drive,  and  tactically 
it  was  still  as  strong  as  ever. 

The  Battle  of  Mankies 

The  Germans  now  endeavored  to  pierce 
the  front  at  Masnieres,  launching  ten  separ- 
ate counter-attacks.  Enemy  infantry  kept 
surging  forward  in  waves  and  as  each  wave 
advanced  it  was  broken.  The  attaddng 
forces  were  mowed  down  like  wheat  before 
the  wind,  but  with  characteristic  Prussian 
discipline  they  continued  to  fill  their  ranks 
and  advance  until  the  last  assault  failed. 
LcB  Roesvertes  was  captured  by  the  Ger- 
mans, but  a  British  counter-attack  pushed 
them  back  again.  In  tiie  first  rush  about 
Gouzeaucourt,  the  Germans  took  many  pris- 
oners and  recovered  some  of  their  lost  guns, 
but  before  they  could  move  this  artillery 
back  a  British  counter-attack  swept  them 
eastward  again.  Some  towns  in  the  Cambrai 
sector  changed  hands  half  a  dosen  times  in 
the  rolling,  tumbling,  shifting  fight. 

AmeiieaB  Engineers  and  Surgeons  to  Rescue 

At  Gouzeaucourt,  where  the  British  line 
was  lightly  held,  the  Germans,  on  November 
SOth,  had  succeeded  in  breakhig  tiirough  in 
great  masses.  Back  of  the  British  front,  in 

the  devastated  Somme  region,  there  were 
companies  of  U.  S.  Army  Enjrineers  engaged 
in  building  and  operating  strategic  railways 
dose  up  to  the  German  lines.  With  them 
were  several  American  surgeons. 

Caught  suddenly  in  the  press  of  battie, 
these  Yankee  engineers  and  medics  aided  in 
stemming  the  German  advance.  Seizing 
picks,  shovels  and  what  few  rifles  they  could 
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find,  these  American  professional  men 
"fought  hke  wildcats."  They  suffered  heav- 
ily in  killed,  wounded  and  pruoners,  but  they 
held  back  the  enemy,  continued  to  occupy  po- 
sitions in  the  back  line  Eritish  trenches  until 
their  withdrawal  late  in  January. 

Hie  Battle  of  Boorlon  Wood 

The  arrival  of  250,000  German  reserves 
in  the  Cambrai  sector  having  made  certain 

a  speedy  attack  on  the  British  salient,  Gen. 
Byn^  was  forced  tf>  nj-dor  a  retreat  from 
Eourlon  Wood  in  the  hope  of  straighten inpr 
out  his  front.  The  Gennans,  now  outnum- 
bering ilie  British  two  to  one,  pressed  their 
advantage  to  the  utmost 

On  December  8d,  furious  battles  were  in 
progress  all  the  way  from  Gonnelieu  to  Mas- 
nieres.  Nowhere,  however,  did  the  Germans 
succeed  in  penetrating  the  British  line. 

In  tihe  new  salient  extending  from  Queaut 
to  Veudhalle,  the  British  fought  so  valiantly 
that  the  fields  were  piled  with  the  German 
dead.  Fifteen  waves  deep,  the  Germans  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack,  but  the  phalanxes 
melted  away  before  the  British  gunfire.  Still, 
as  the  dead  dropped  in  piles,  other  Huns  filled 
the  gaps,  and  gradually  the  British  line  gave 
way. 

Gen.  Byng's  withdrawal  was  so  secretly 
effected  that  the  unsuspecting  Germans  con- 
tinued to  make  attacks  on  places  already  va- 
cated, shelling  uninhabited  territory  for 
hours  with  a  huricane  barrage.  Then  ttu^ 
attaclred  in  dense  masses,  but  the  German 
storm  troops  found  the  forest  of  Bourlon  gar- 
risoned only  with  their  own  dead.  One 
sprinkling  of  British  shraj^nel  sufllced  to  send 
them  scurrying  back,  after  which  came  more 
thick  waves  of  German  "shock  troops," 
diarging  over  ihe  crest  and  on  both  sides  of 
Bourlon,  where  they  found  positions  occu- 
pied  only  by  rats.  The  British  did  not  leave 
any  loot  in  the  evacuated  section.  Every 
dug-out  was  destroyed ;  even  telephone  wires 
were  neatly  rolled  up  and  taken  away. 

Shattered  and  plowed  with  shells,  full  of 
stagnant  water,  and  of  dead,  Bourlon  Wood 
was  by  this  time  a  loathsome  place.  Tlv 
Germans  having  drenched  the  forest  with 


gas-shells,  every  bush  reeked  with  poison  and 
the  floating  mists  were  heavy  with  it. 
Though  the  British  had  evacuated  this  sm- 
ister  forest,  they  had  surrendered  nothing 
vital.  The  breach  in  the  Hindenberg  line 
was  just  as  wide  as  before.  And  in  expell- 
ing the  British,  the  Germans  had  paid  a 
fearful  price — their  casualties  being  esti- 
mated at  100,000. 

Germans  Break  Through  at  Goazeaneourt 

Hbantimb,  the  Germans  had  been  assail- 
ing the  Britidi  line  on  the  south  side  of  the 
salient,  just  below  the  Scheldt.  This  part  of 

the  line  was  being  held,  as  a  "quiet  sector," 
by  a  British  division  just  released  from 
Flandei*s.  The  Germans  in  overwhelming 
force  fell  on  this  wounded  division  and  broke 
through  the  line,  penetrating  westward  to 
the  villages  of  Gonnelieu,  Villers-GuisUin 
and  Goiizeaucourt.  It  seemed  inevitable  that 
the  Germans  would  saw  off  the  salient  and 
capture  Byng's  army  entire.  But  they  were 
frustrated  by  the  heroic  resistance  of  the 
British.  ^ 

Liquid  Fire  Used  i 

On  December  12th.  the  Germans  made  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  drive  another  wedge  intoj 
the  British  line,  between  Bullecourt  and 
Queant.  In  successive  waves,  the  Bavarians' 
fell  upon  the  sector  in  an  endeavor  to  over* 
power  tile  defenders,  but  the  British  hdd 
tenaciously  to  their  ground*  A  second  attack 
on  the  following  day  proved  a  oompleti 
failure. 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close  the  Germans 
renewed  their  efforts  to  force  the  British  linel 
Preceded  by  liquid  fire,  the  enemy  attempted 
to  rush  the  British  positions  on  a  front  <■ 
1.200  yards  around  the  Welsh  Ridge,  soutM 
of  Marcoing.  The  first  rush  carried  tha 
Germans  into  Irt'iiches  on  the  ridge,  but  tha 
British,  in  a  counter-attack,  expelled  th( 
enemy  and  restored  the  position. 

So  the  situation  remained  on  this  tm 
until  the  begining  of  the  great  German  dri« 
in  March,  1018,  which  carried  them  sonesi^ 
to  victory,  described  on  Page  402. 
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United  States  Takes  Over  Operation  of  All  Railroad  Systems 

Freight  Congestioix  Causes  Coal  Famine.   Suspension  of  Industries  Follow 
■  ■  '  SECTION  28-1917  


THE  national  necessity  of  transportiiig  throufl^out  the  country  and  coal>Iaden  ves- 

troops  to  the  cantonments  and  the  sea-  sels  were  unable  to  reach  their  ports  of  des- 

board,  of  moving  Army  equipment  and  tination.    The  fuel  necessities  of  the  Xavy 

8i4)plies,  of  distributing  food,  fuel  and  other  and  factories  were  100,000,000  tons  above 

eonmiodities  among  the  people,  made  neces-  &e  noimal,  while  the  individual  eoal  Una  of 

>aiy  the  immediate  unification  of  the  Amer-  the  people  were  far  from  filled, 

ican  Railroads  under  one  system,  co-operated  In  order  to  relieve  the  situation  quickly 

under  Government  control.  and  practically,  the  Federal  Fuel  Adminis- 

In  December,  1917,  the  Interstate  Com-  trator,  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  decreed  that  coal 

merce  Commission  recommended  such  action,  and  coke  should  have  the  right  of  way  over 

and  the  President  by  proclamation  took  over  general  freight  shipments,  and  that  both 

the  railroads  on  December  28, 1917.  should  be  subordinate  to  the  transit  of  actual 

The  rights  of  stocUhoIdara  and  bondhold-  war  supplies.     This  plan,  while  affording 

ers,  and  other  creditors  of  the  railroads*  some  relief,  still  was  inadequate  to  solve  the 

were  not  to  be  impaired  by  the  change  in  con-  coal  famine  problem.    It  was  necessaiT  to 

Irol.  and  the  Govemment  undertook  to  guar-  practice  strict  economy  in  the  use  of  coal  in 

antee  to  each  railroad  company  such  net  order  that  the  Navy's  needs  might  be  sup- 

eamings  as  would  amount  to  the  ascertained  plied.  Accordingly,  an  imperative  caQ  for 

net  avenge  of  flie  three-year  period  ending'  ftiel  economy  was  issued,  cou|ded  with  the 

with  June,  1917.  An  appropriation  of  $500,-  warning  that  the  Government  might  be  com- 

000,000  was  sought  from  Confess  for  the  pelled  to  close  all  non-essential  industries  in 

upkeep  and  betterment  of  the  roads.  order  to  issue  a  sufTicient  supply  of  fuel  for 

.  essential  war  industries. 

McAdooiNnetorGenMral  of  Railroads  „  »^ 

THE  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  William  G.  ,  Suspension  of  I«dus^ies  for  Six  Days 

McAdoo,  was  appointed  Director  General  of  ^VJ*              ^^"^        compelled  to 

Railroads.   He  at  once  took  the  nece.ssary  «««>rt  to  more  dwstic  measures.  "I^enatoon 

action  to  insure  that  all  terminals,  ports,  was  as  onished,  though  undismayed,  by  the 


locomotives,  rolling  stock  and  other  transpor- 
tation facilities  be  utilized  for  the  general 


publication  of  an  order  closing  all  non-essen- 
tial industries  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 


convenience  and  necessities  of  the  nation,  f^'f,^^^'!;  ^^'""^  t^'^'T  If  ^ 
All  existing  railroad  compacts  for  the  dis-    f'  1918.  and  eveiy  M  t^^^ 


tribution  of  traffic  by  special  arrangement 


January  to  March  25th  inclusive.  Intfaedis^ 


were  terminated,  and  the  terminals  were  ^[I'^^^'f^fl^'!:^^^^^^ 
pooled  for  the  common  use  of  all  carriers 
whose  lines  or  cars  could  reach  th^n. 


railroads,  homes,  public  service  corporations, 
ships  for  bunker  purposes,  jj-overnment  de- 
partments, and  manufacturers  of  perishable 
Cod  Famine  Doe  to  FWIglit  Cengealioil       food.  On  the  designated  Mondays,  the  use  of 
The  Government,  in  its  operation  of  the  fuel  and  lii^ts  was  prohibted  in  all  private 
railroads,  was  at  once  confronted  by  a  criti-   business  and  professional  offices,  excepting 
cal  situation.    A  coal  famine  of  alarming    those  of  bank  and  trust  companies,  physi- 
proportions,  largely  due  to  freight  conges-    cians  and  dentists. 

tion,  had  developed.  An  exceptionally  severe  Theaters,  .saloons,  dance  halls,  and  most 
winter,  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  had  re-  ofiice  buildings  came  under  the  ban.  Tlie 
suited  in  the  blockading  of  many  railroads  order  was  enforced,  first  amidst  a  storm  of 
and  harbors.  In  consequence,  tens  of  thou-  protest,  but  eventually  with  the  hearty  oo- 
sanda  of  coal  can  were  stalled  on  side  lines  operation  of  the  people. 
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UNITED  STATES.  JULY 


Gigantk  Shiplniilding  Entierprise  of  the  Un^ 

$l,135fiOt^OOO  Appiofiriated — Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  Formed — Oothele  end 
Penmen  Coniiovewy — Piez  and  Hurley  Take  Chaiige 

 *  SECTION  a»-t»i7  


THE  German  submarines  had  sunk  so 
many  English  ships,  upon  whidi  tlie 
Allies  had  depended  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  food,  fud  and  ammunitions  of  war, 

that  it  became  incumbent  upon  America  to 
make  up  this  maritime  loss  ii  the  War  was  to 
be  won. 

Congress  took  immediate  steps  to  meet  the 
emergency.  An  appropriation  of  $1,135,- 
000,000  was  voted  for  the  erection  of  new 
shipyards  and  the  construction  of  thousands 
of  steel  and  wooden  cargo  ships  aggr^ting 
6,000,000  tons  within  two  years. 

The  Government,  through  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board,  reserved  the  right  of  pre-empt- 
ing the  products  of  every  steel  mdU  in  the 
eonntry,  and  of  canceling  all  their  existing 
contracts  with  private  concerns,  so  as  to 
divert  all  steel  products  to  the  uses  of  the 
Government.  This  acquisition  of  every  ship- 
yard in  the  country  was  proposed. 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  was 
formed  to  undertake  this  colossal  task.  Gen. 
Goethals,  the  tniilder  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
was  appointed  manager  and  William  Den- 
man  president  Instead  of  working  har- 
moniously together,  the  two  officials  disa- 
greed from  the  start  on  the  important  ques- 
tion of  whether  steel  or  wooden  ships  should 
be  built  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Gen.  Goethals  preferred  building  a  fleet 
of  steel  vessds  of  standard  pattern. 

Denman,  in  July,  had  contracted  for  348 
wooden  ships,  aggregatinjor  1,218.000  tons, 
while  contracts  for  100  additional  wooden 
ships  were  under  nej^otiation. 

Goethals  had  contracted  for  77  steel  ships, 
aggregating  642,800  tons,  at  a  cost  of  $101,- 
^,356.  His  program  called  for  sted  ships 
exclusively.  Moreover,  he  proposed  to  com- 
mandeer all  the  private  ships  in  American 
shipyards  of  whatever  ownership. 


The  friction  between  Goethals  and  Denman 
grew  so  intense  and  it  so  greatly  imperiled 
the  whole  shipping  program,  that  the  coun- 
try was  relieved  when  told  that  both  men 

had  resigned  their  posts. 

Rear  Admiral  Washington  L.  Capps,  a 
naval  ship  constructor  of  wide  fame,  suc- 
ceeded Goethals  as  head  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  and  Edward  N.  Hur- 
ley, former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  was  made  chaii*man  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board. 

Admiral  Capps  resigned  a  few  weeks  later 
because  of  ill  health  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rear  Admiral  Harris,  a  former  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  who  in  turn  re> 
signed  two  weeks  later  because  he  had  not 
been  intrusted  with  sufficient  authority. 

Charles  Piez  succeeded  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
and  under  the  combined  direction  of  Pies 
and  Hurley,  the  ship  buildinir  program  was 
prosecuted  with  great  vigor. 

Before  the  clo.se  of  1017,  the  number  of 
vessels  in  the  Navy  had  tripled,  reaching  a 
total  of  1,000  or  more.  Scores  of  fast  boats 
had  been  toidered  to  the  Government  by  pri- 
vate owners  and  had  been  converted  into  sub- 
marine chasers,  mine  sweepers  and  oQier 
types  needed.  The  inteiTied  CprTnan  vessels 
were  repaired  and  put  into  sei-vice  as  trans- 
ports. Submarine  chasers  were  built  and 
hurried  to  the  scene  of  war.  Congress  ap- 
.  propriated  $360,000,000  for  new  destroyers 
and  the  special  plants  required  for  their 
swift  completion.  This  type  of  warship  was 
turned  out  in  record-breaking  time.  De- 
strojei-s  that  formerly  required  from  20  to 
22  months  to  complete  were  finished  in  10 
months.  One  vessel,  the  Ward,  of  1,000  tons 
capacity,  was  launched  in  17  days  after  the 
keel  was  laid.  So  the  work  proceeded  as  the 
year  came  to  a  close. 
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The  Holy  Land  Recovered  from  the  Turks  by  British  Army 

i  RiCilipfcd  to  Christendom  —  Bagdad  Captured  by  British 
Babytooian  Empiie  Sebcd  by  British  in.  NocabU 

i  1  I   SECTION  30-19I7   


T 


British  Forces,  200,000 

GcB.  Sir  Stanley  Maude 
Gok  £.  H.  U.  AUenby 
Gen.  Cobbe 

Cm  Marshall 
Gen.  DobeU 

HE  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  Turks  by  a  British  Army  in  1917 
was  the  occasion  for  universal  re- 
joicing throughout  Christendom.  But  Brit- 
ish adiievement  did  not  rest  with  the  ddiv- 
enr  of  Jerusalem  from  its  captivity  of  648 
years.  Another  British  Army  captured  Bag- 
dad, the  ancient  capital  of  the  Moslems,  and 
before  the  year  htid  closed  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  ancient  Babylonian  Empire  was  in 
British  hands,  while  the  Turkish  Armies 
were  wholly  vanquished. 

The  Turkish  triumph  over  British  arms  in 
Mesopotamia,  culminating  in  the  surrender 
of  Gen.  Townshend's  besieged  army  at  Kut- 
el-Amara  in  April,  1916,  had  stirred  the 
British  nation  into  taking  steps  to  retrieve 
their  disgraoe.  A  large  British  Army,  com- 
posed  principally  of  Indian  troops,  and  com- 
manded by  Lieut.-Gen.  Frederick  Stanley 
Maude,  moved  up  the  Tigris  Valley  in  Janu- 
ary, 1917,  pushing  the  Turks  before  them. 
Advancing  on  Kut-el-Amara,  the  British 
found  a  strong  Turkish  force  occupying  both 
banks  of  flie  Tigris  and  the  peninsula  in  the 
center  created  by  a  "hairpin  loop"  of  the 
river.  The  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  their 
entrenched  and  fortified  position  occupied 
the  British  a  full  month.  On  February  25th, 
after  a  terriiks  artillery  battle,  the  Turks 
evacuated  the  stroni^old,  retreating  in  the 
direetion  of  Bagdad,  110  miles  away. 

Bsgdad  Is  Oecqiied 

IN  dose  pursuit  the  British  Army  trav- 
ersed the  Syrian  Detert,  pounding  the  flank 

of  the  Turkish  Amiy  incessantly.  On  the 
10th  of  March  the  British  drove  the  Turks 
across  the  Diala  and  Tigris  Rivers  and  the 
day  Bagdad  was  evacuated,  though  not 


Tnrkish  Forces,  150.000 

Gen.  Liman  vun  Sanders,  CcwunandsT 
Gen.  Ahmed  Bey 
DjsnMl  PMha 


until  after  the  detestable  Kurds  had  looted 

the  city. 

Gen.  Maude's  victorious  army,  on  March 
12th,  occupied  the  ancient  capital  of  Haroun- 
al-Raschid,  with  its  memories  of  Arabian 
Nifl^ts,  receiving  a  joyful  welcome  from  the 
Chaldeans,  Persians,  Armenians,  Arabs*  and 
Christians,  comprising  the  population. 

In  Bagdad,  alx)ve  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Babylonian  temple  which  Turkish  tradition 
associates  with  the  Tower  of  Babel,  a  power- 
ful German  wireless  station  was  found,  af • 
fording  direct  communication  with  Berlin. 
This  station  the  British  quickly  destroyed. 
With  the  fall  of  Bagdad,  the  Turks  lost  their 
opportunity  to  establish  a  naval  base  on  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  next  objective  of  the  British  was  the 
dty  of  Mosul,  some  200  miles  further  up  the 
Tigris,  and  directiy  opposite  the  supposed 
site  of  Nineveh.   Mosul  was  then  the  ter- 

minal  of  the  great  railway  which  the  Ger- 
mans were  building  between  Constantinople 
and  Bagdad. 

Hie  Advance  on  Ancient  Nhievdi 

Three  Allied  armies  were  now  advancing 

in  as  many  directions  on  Mosul — Gen. 
Maude's  Briti.sh  Army  northward  from  Bag- 
dad, a  Russian  Army  westward  from  Persia 
and  another  Russian  Army  southward  from 
the  Lake  Van  Region  in  Turkish  Armenia. 
After  forming  a  junction,  it  was  the  plan  of 
these  combined  armies  to  move  westward 
and  threaten  Constantinople  from  the  north. 

By  March  18th.  Gen.  Maude's  army  had 
dislodged  the  Turks  from  a  strong  position 
on  the  Tigris,  and  they  were  now  in  flight 
northward  toward  Samara. 
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The  Russians,  in  tho  North  and  West,  were 
also  driving  the  Turks  before  them.  One  en- 
tire Turkish  colunui  had  retreated  out  of 
Persia  into  the  trackless  mountains  west  of 
Kanijaran  and  the  Russian  forces  had  pushed 
forward  almost  to  the  Hesopotainian  border 
at  Kermanshot. 

In  Tui  kish  Armenia  the  Russians  had  cap- 
tured Van  and  were  advancing  toward  the 
Diala  River,  where  they  afterward  joined 
the  English. 

Gen.  Maude's  British  Army,  on  April  20th, 
defeated  an  Ottoman  Army  Corps  70  mUes 
north  of  Bagdad  in  Mesopotamia,  taldng 
1,200  prisoners. 

In  Palestine  on  the  same  day,  the  forces 
of  Gen.  Dobell,  with  the  co-operation  of  a 
fleet  of  warships  oil  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
had  shelled  the  Turks  out  of  their  trenches  in 
front  of  Gasa  and  were  advancing  on  the 
dty. 

Four  days  later,  G«i.  Jfeudo's  army  sur- 
prised an  Ottoman  division  on  the  Shatt-el- 
Adhem,  driving  them  10  miles  northward 
and  taking  many  prisoners.  At  Iztabilat, 
Gen.  Maude's  army  gained  another  signal 
victory  over  tiie  Turks,  whidi  yielded  much 
loot 

Turks  Surrender  by  Thousands 

During  the  torrid  summer  months,  there 
was  a  cessation  of  fighting  in  Mesopotamia. 
In  late  September,  the  Turks  attempted  to 
cut  the  communications  of  the  British  Army 
near  Mushaid  Ridge.  The  British,  however, 
by  a  rapid  enveloping  movement,  turned  the 
tables  on  tho  Turks.  By  nightfall  of  Sep- 
tember 27th,  the  Turks  were  penned  in,  with 
the  Euphrates  at  their  backs,  with  Engli.sh 
Infantry  on  the  east  and  south  and  with 
British  Cavalry  on  the  west. 

When  the  British  began  to  close  in  on  all 
sides,  the  Turks  surrendered  by  thousands, 
including  a  general  and  his  staff.  The  main 
body  of  the  Turks  escaped  northward  and 
the  pursuit  toward  Mosul  was  still  in  pro- 
gress as  the  year  closed. 

^Death  of  GeiL  Maude 

Gen.  Maude,  the  dashing  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition, died  suddenly  of  cholera  in  far  off 
Mesopotamia,  in  November,  1917,  after  tak- 


ing  a  cup  of  water  proffered  him  by  a  native 
whose  guest  he  chanced  to  be. 

The  command  of  the  British  forces  passed 
to  Gen.  E.  H.  H.  Allenby,  the  gallant  cavalry 
leader  who  had  already  gained  distinction  in 
Belgium  and  Northern  France,  and  whose 
martial  deeds  were  soon  again  to  fill  the  . 
world  with  his  fame. 

Conquest  of  Palestine  Begins 
The  scene  now  shifts  to  Palestine,  the  con- 
quest of  which  was  begun  in  midsummer, 
1917,  by  a  large  British  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Altoiby.  The  Turkidi  Amy 
in  Southern  Palestine  at  this  time  held  a  line 
of  trenches  30  miles  long,  extending  from 
Gaza  on  the  Mediterranean  Coast  easterly  to 
Beersheba.  The  British  forces  occupied  a 
front  of  22  miles  from  near  Gasa  easterly  to 
Gamli.  Gen.  Allenby  decided  to  strike  his 
main  blow  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Turkish 
Army  at  Hareira  and  Sheria.  30  miles  inland. 
As  a  preliminary  to  that  movement,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  march  through  the  Sinai 
Desert  and  capture  Be^^eba,  in  order  to 
insure  a  supply  of  water  for  his  army.  On  tiie 
way  to  Beersheba,  through  tiie  Sinai  Desert, 
the  water  and  food  supplies  for  the  Army 
were  carried  by  30.000  pack  camels.  At  the 
same  time,  British  engineers  were  busily 
employed  in  lading  a  line  of  railroad  through 
the  desert,  from  Gamli  to  Beersheba,  for  the 
transport  of  guns  and  ammunition.  A  rail- 
way line  was  also  constructed  from  Deir  el 
Belha  to  the  Wadi  Ghuzze,  in  rear  of  a  sector 
held  by  a  division  of  Gen.  Allenby's  forces. 
The  Turks,  meanwhile,  with  the  aid  of  Ger- 
man engineers,  had  greatly  extended  their 
railway  lines  and  received  strong  rdnforee- 
ments  of  men,  ammunition  and  guns. 

British  Crass  Desert  and  Tske  Beersheba 

Dub  to  the  steep  banks  of  many  of  the 
wadis  which  intersected  the  desert,  the 

routes  passable  by  wheded  transports  were 

limited,  and  the  <roinjr  was  difTicult  in  many 
placo.s.  Apjiroachinp  Beersheba.  on  Octol)er 
30,  1917,  the  British  Army  began  its  night 
march  to  the  places  of  deployment. 

Gen.  Allenlqr's  plan  was  to  attack  the  Turk- 
ish position  between  the  Khalassa  Road  and 
the  Wadi  Saba  with  two  divisions,  maskinjr 
the  works  north  of  the  Wadi  Saba  with  the 
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Imperial  Camel  Corps  and  some  infantry, 
while  a  division  of  the  Welsh  Infantry  cov- 
ered the  left  of  the  corps  further  n<nth.  A 
cavalry  regiment  cov^«d  the  right  flank 
while  mounted  troops  were  posted  opposite 
Uie  southern  defenses  of  Becrsheba. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  main  attack,  the 
Turkish  advanced  position,  known  as  "1040," 
was  taken  on  the  early  morning  of  October 
Slst,  after  a  brief  bombardment.  An  hour 
later,  the  works  between  the  Khalassa  Road 
and  the  VVadi  Saba  were  in  British  hands. 
Then  with  a  yell,  the  Australian  Light  Horse 
galloped  over  two  lines  of  Turkish  trenches 
and  entered  Beersheba,  followed  by  the  in- 
fantry. About  2,000  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  500  Turks  were  killed  in  the  engagement 
that  followed. 

Gaza  Evacuated  bj  the  Toriu 

IteANWHDJB,  an  artillery  division  had  be- 
gun the  bombardment  of  Gasa,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Philistines,  being  assisted  three 
days  later  by  a  combined  British  and  French 
Fleet  of  warships.  After  tlie  fall  of  Beer- 
sheba, the  infantry  attack  on  Gaza  was  or- 
dered to  take  place  on  November  2d.  The  at- 
tack was  made  on  a  four4nile  front,  the  Brit- 
ishers advancing  across  a  sandy  desert  dotted 
with  sand  dunes  50  to  150  feet  iji  height. 
The  main  attack  was  successful  in  reaching 
all  objectives,  except  for  a  section  of  trench 
on  the  left;  450  prisoners  were  taken  and 
many  Turks  were  killed.  The  British  oould 
not  follow  up  this  advantajje  for  several  days 
owinjr  to  the  failure  of  their  water  supply 
and  ammunition  transport.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Gaza  continued,  however,  and  a  sec- 
ond infantry  assault  was  ordeied  to  take 
place  on  the  night  of  November  6-7th.  WTion 
that  night  arrived,  it  was  found  that  the 
Turks  had  evacuated  Gaza.  The  British  at 
once  occupied  the  city,  while  the  main  army 
continued  its  pursuit  of  the  Turks  toward 
Jerusalem. 

Jenmlen  Pcstorcid  to  CShristendoiii 

DmtiNO  the  next  ten  days,  the  Turkish 
Army,  numbering  nearly  200,000,  was  driven 
back  60  miles  on  one  flank  and  40  miles  on 

the  other;  they  had  been  expelled  from  their 
strong  position  at  Junction  Station  and  had 
lust  0,000  prisoners,  80  cannon,  100  machine 


guns  and  great  stores  of  ammunition.  Split 
in  two  by  the  capture  of  Junction  Station, 
one-half  of  the  Turkish  Army  had  retreated 
eastward  into  the  Judean  Mountains  toward 
Jerusalem,  the  other  half  fleeing  northward 
along  the  Plain. 

There  was  constant  fighting,  but  no  gen- 
eral battle,  during  the  remainder  of  Novem- 
ber along  the  foothills  of  the  Judean  Range, 
in  which  the  Turks  lost  12,000  prisoners,  100 
guns,  20,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
20  aeroplanes. 

The  British,  early  in  December,  began  an 
enveloping  movement  around  Jerusalem, 
driving  the  Turks  away  from  the  positions. 
Finally,  on  December  9th,  when  it  was  ap- 
parent that  Jerusalem  would  surely  be  iso- 
lated, the  Turks  evacuated  the  Holy  City, 
which  they  had  held  for  67.3  years,  and  at 
noon,  December  10,  1917,  Gen.  Allenby's  vic- 
torious army  made  its  ofticial  entry  into  the 
city. 

Altenby  Enters  Jerusalem 

From  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jaffa 
Road  was  thronged  with  people  flocking 
westward  to  greet  the  ccmquering  general. 
Many  Moslems  joined  in  tile  expression  of 
welcome,  and  their  faces  lighted  up  with 
pleasure  at  the  general's  approach.  Gen, 
Allenby  was  received  outside  of  Jaffa  gate 
by  the  Military  Governor  and  the  guard  of 
honor  composed  of  r^resentatives  from  all 
of  Britain's  domains.  Within  the  walls 
were  detachments  of  French  and  Italian 
troops. 

Gen.  Allenby  entered  by  the  ancient  gate, 
not  on  a  gaily  caparisoned  steed,  as  would 
some  Oriental  conqueror,  but  reverently  and 
on  foot  Preceded  by  his  aids-de-camp,  he 
had  on  his  right  the  commander  of  the  Ital- 
ian detachment.  American,  Italian  and 
French  military  attaches  followed,  together 
with  a  few  members  of  the  general  staff.  The 
guards  of  honor  marched  in  the  rear. 

The  procession  turned  to  the  right  into  Mt. 
Zion  and  halted  at  the  Citadel.  On  the  steps, 
at  the  base  of  the  Tower  of  David,  which  the 

feet  of  Christ  once  traversed,  the  Proclama- 
tion of  the  Military  Law  was  read,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  of 
many  notables  of  the  city. 
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Reforming,  the  procession  moved  up  Zion 
Street  to  the  barrack  square,  where  Gen. 
Allenby  received  the  notables  and  the  heads 
of  the  religious  committees.  The  Mayor  and 
the  Mufti  were  presented,  likewise  the  Sheiks 
in  charge  of  the  mosques  of  Omar  and  Aksa, 
and  Moslems  belong-ing  to  various  ancient 
tribes.  The  patriarchs  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Orthodox  and  Arnmian  churches,  and  Hie 
Coptic  bishop,  had  been  directed  by  the  Turks 
to  leave  Jerusalem,  but  their  representatives 
were  introduced  to  Gen.  Allenby,  as  were  also 
the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  committees,  the 
Syrian  church,  the  Greek  Catholic  church, 
the  Abyssinian  bishop  uid  a  representative 
of  the  Anglican  church.  The  last  presenta- 
ticm  was  tihat  of  the  Spanish  Consul,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  almost  all 
of  the  countries  at  war. 

RdlgioDS  FVeedom  Gnaranteed 

In  the  Proclamation  announcing  the  estab- 
lishment of  martial  law,  Gen.  Allenby  as- 
sured the  inhabitants  that  they  might  pur- 
sue their  lawful  busijicss  without  fear  of 
interruption.  Furthermore,  he  declared, 
"since  your  dty  is  regarded  wifli  affection 
by  the  adherents  of  three  of  the  great  reli- 
gions of  mankind,  and  its  soil  has  been  oon- 
secratod  by  the  prayers  and  pilgrimages  of 
multitudes  of  devout  people  of  these  three 
religions  for  many  centuries,  therefore  do  I 
make  known  to  you  that  tpmey  sacred  build- 
ing, monument,  holy  spot,  shrine,  traditional 
site,  endowment,  pious  bequest,  or  customaiy 
place  of  prayer,  of  whatsoever  form  of  three 
religions,  will  be  maintained  and  prote<Jted 
according  to  the  existing  customs  and  beliefs 
of  those  to  whose  faiths  they  are  sacred." 

Guardians  were  established  at  Bethlehem 
and  on  Rachel's  tomb,  while  the  tomb  at 
Hebron  was  placed  under  exclusive  Moslem 


control.  The  hereditary  custodians  at  the 
gates  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  requested 
to  take  up  their  accustomed  duties  in  re- 
membrance of  the  magnanimous  act  of  the 
Caliph  Omar  who  protected  that  church. 

Turks  Fafl  to  Recapture  Jansalm 

The  British,  after  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, continued  their  pursuit  of  the  Turks, 
driving  the  Moslems  north  and  east  and  tak- 
ing many  to>vns  during  December.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  December  27,  1917,  the 
Turks,  with  German  assistance,  made  a  de- 
termined attempt  to  retake  Jerusalem,  at- 
tacking with  great  vigor.  They  were  finally 
repulsed  and  driven  back  12  miles  north  cl 
the  city,  leaving  1,000  dead  and  600  priaonen 
behind. 

Grand  Sherif  of  Mecca  Jofais  the  AUIm 

The  Arab  revolt  against  Turkish  rule  in 
Arabia  was  meanwhile  spreading.  the 

Grand  Sherif  of  Mecca  had  united  with  the 
Allies  in  July,  1917,  and  his  Arab  bands 
made  frequent  attacks  on  Turkish  posts  and 
detachments,  besides  destroying  the  Turkish 
railroad  communications.  Late  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  a  train  in  which  Djemal  Pasha, 
the  Turkish  general,  was  traveling  to  Jeru- 
salem, was  blo\\Ti  lip  ^^ith  a  mine  and  de- 
stroyed. Djemal  escaped,  but  his  aid-de- 
camp and  the  stall  ollicers  accompanying 
him  were  killed. 

The  War  in  Mesopotamia 

Since  the  fall  of  Bagdad.  March  11,  1917, 
there  had  been  little  activity  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, until  September  29th,  when  the  Brit- 
vAk  Expeditionary  Force  captured  Ramadie 
in  a  spirited  engagement  The  British  took 
f^,455  prisoners,  and  great  stores  of  ammu- 
nition and  arms. 
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I    Appalling  Losses  to  Allied  Shipping  Caused  By  Submarines 

{  Many  Hospital  Sblpi*  IWJgitim  Rdief  Ships,  Transports  and  Merchant  Vessek  Sunk 
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GERMANY  expected  to  starve  England  wegian,  and  Dutch  registry.  Thus  80  cargo 

into  submission,  when  she  inaugurated  ships  were  detained  in  the  harbors  of  New 

her  ruthless  submarine  warfare  in  York  and  Halif^  Notwithstanding  the  war 

February,  but  the  unexpected  anival  of  the  zone  decree,  many  merchant  ships  braved 

American  fleet  shattered  her  hopes.  Within  the  hazards  of  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic, 

three  months  after  the  American  destroyer  Amei  ican  exports  to  Europe  in  1917,  despite 

appeared,  the  losses  from  U-boat  attacks  had  the  submarine  activities,  exceeded  those  for 

diminished  60  per  cent,  and  half  the  German  1917  by  $60,000,000.  It  is  true,  however, 

submarines  operating  in  the  North  Sea  and  that  passenger  traffic  to  Europe  was  practi- 

the  Atlantic  had  been  destroyed.    Still  the  cally  suspended. 

U-boats  during  the  year  caused  appalling      In  the  week  ending  February  28th,  seven 

losses  to  shipping.  Dutch  cargo  vessels  sailing  from  England 

In  all,  7,000,000  tons  of  Allied  and  neutral  with  grain  consigned  to  Holland,  were  sent 

vessels  were  sunk.    Britain  lost  1033  ves-  to  the  bottom.  Three  others  were  fired  upon, 

vels,  France  and  Italy  a  total  tonnage  of  butescaped.  AD  these  vessels  had  been  guar- 

1,000,000,  and  America  lost  69  vessels.  anteed  safe  passage  by  the  German  admir- 

To  offset  these  losses,  the  United  States  alty.  They  were  fired  upon  in  broad  day- 
Government  seized  686,494  tons  of  German  light,  though  fully  marked  and  unarmed. 


Belgiom  Belief  Skips  Attacked 


and  Austrian  ships  in  her  harbors. 

An  even  harder  blow  to  Germany  than 

that  which  resulted  from  England's  block-  EQUALLY  indefensible  was  the  sinking, 

sde  was  the  embargo  order  of  President  Wil-  ^  ^I^"'-            Belgian  Relief  Ships 

son  which  made  it  impossible  for  those  neu-  "^^^       ^"''^'^^      Holland.   These  were  the 

tral  nations  which  had  been  supplying  Ger-  Trevior.  the  Haelon.  and  the  Felstein.  All 

many  with  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies  to  cargoes  of  wheat  for  the  stai-ving 

replenish  their  own  stores.  Belgians  and  carried  written  guarantees  of 


On  January  29th,  British  ships  laid  new 
mines  in  the  North  Sea  to  cope  with  the  sub- 
marine menace,  yet  in  flie  first  week  of  the 
new  blockade  the  Germans  sunk  60  vessels, 
mostly  British. 


safe  conduct  through  the  prescribed  area 

from  the  Imperial  German  Government.  Not 

content  with  sinking  these  vessels  of  mercy, 
the  German  U-boat  gunners  shelled  the  pas- 
sei^ers  u  ho  had  sought  safety  in  lifeboats, 
IdHing  many  of  them. 

ntspital  Ships  Toipsdoed  Wtthmit  Warataff  The  German  Government,  on  March  ISth, 
Even  hospital  ships  were  not  spared  by  had  assured  the  Belgian  Belief  ComnHfttee 
the  brutal  Germans.  On  March  20th,  the  that  no  more  Relief  Ships  should  be  molested 
Asturias  was  toiijedoed  without  warning,  by  the  U-boats,  but  befoi-e  the  middle  of 
many  casualties  resulting  among  the  medical  April,  four  more  relief  ships  were  sent  to 
staff  and  the  crew.  On  March  30th,  the  the  bottom.  All  were  torpedoed  without 
Gkiucester  Castle  was  also  sunk  without  warning  in  broad  daylight,  and  had  safe- 
warning  and  52  of  her  passengers  were  conduct  passes  issued  by  the  Vandal  Govem- 
drowned.  ment  in  Berlin. 

Neutral  Cargo  Ships  Sank  Allied  IVansports  Sunk 

Onb  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  estab-  Transports  were  of  course  legitimate 

lishment  of  the  submarine  zone  was  to  tie  up  prey  for  the  German  U4)oats  and  many  of 

in  various  harbors  100  or  more  neutral  cargo  them  were  sunk  during  1917.   On  January 

ahipa  of  American,  Danish,  Swedish,  Nor-  1st  the  British  transport  Iverina  was  sunk 
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in  the  Meditorranpan,  188  soldiers  going 
down.  January  28th,  the  French  transport 
Admiral  Magon  was  sunk  with  a  loss  of  150 
lives.  April "  'Hfa,  the  French  transport  Son- 
tatr  went  down  with  45  of  her  passengers. 
March  19th  the  British  mail  steamer  Aln- 
wick Castle  was  torpedoed,  320  miles  ofT  the 
Scilly  Islands,  and  live  boatloads  of  her  crew 
were  lost.  March  3Uth,  the  Gloucester  was 
sunk,  with  62  of  her  crew.  May  4th,  the 
British  transport  Transylvania  was  sunk 
with  the  loss  of  413  lives.  The  French  trans- 
port Media  was  sunk  in  September,  with  a 
loss  of  250  lives.  December  30th,  the  British 
transport  Aragon  went  down  off  the  coast  of 
Holland  with  809  soldiers  and  sailors. 

American  Ships  Attacked 

Without  a  single  exception,  every  Ameri- 
can ship  in  Admiral  Sims'  fleet  was  attacked 
by  submarines,  but  only  two  were  hit  by  tor- 
pedoes—the Jacob  Jones,  which  was  sunk, 
and  the  Cassin,  which  was  damaged.  This 
immunity  from  torpedoes  was  ascribed  to 
"the  alertness  of  the  American  naval  men 
and  their  keenness  in  defensive  tactics." 

In  June,  the  American  armed  merchant 
liner,  Mongolian,  carrying  60  Red  Cross 
nurses  and  200  surgeons  to  France,  was  at- 
tacked by  a  submarine  when  200  miles  off 
Falmouth,  Enj^land.  Three  shots  failed  to 
hit  her.  The  Mongolian  promptly  gave  bat- 
tle to  the  U-boat,  but  the  sudden  arrival  on 
the  BOBae  of  a  British  torpedo  boat  caused 
the  German  submarine  to  vamoose. 

On  October  ITth,  the  American  transport 
Antilles,  homeward  bound  under  eonv<^,  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  war  zone.  Seventy 
of  her  237  passengers  were  sent  to  the 
bottom. 

With  the  sinking  of  69  American  merchant 
vessels,  800  lives  were  lost. 

Warships  Destroyed  or  Damaged 

On  May  15th,  a  squadron  of  Austrian 
cndsers  and  destroyers  attempted  to  break 
through  the  British  cordon  in  the  Straits  of 

Otrant<>.  Tliey  sank  11  British  and  3  Italian 
patrol  boats  befon>  the  main  Allied  squadron 
hove  in  sight.  In  the  running  fight  that  en- 
sued, while  the  Austrians  were  scurrying 
back  to  tiidr  base  at  Cattaro,  the  British 


cruiser  Dartmouth  was  damaged  and  one 
Austrian  cruiser  was  set  afire. 

The  German  raider,  Seeadler,  foundered 
off  one  of  the  Sodety  Islands  in  the  Padflc 
in  October.  The  crew  subsequently  seised  a 
French  schooner,  and  resumed  their  raiding. 

The  British  cruiser  Drake  sank,  October 
2d,  oif  the  coast  of  Ireland,  with  a  loss  of  19 
men. 

On  October  15th  German  naval  forces 
were  landed  on  three  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Riga.  A  Russian  fleet  gave  them  battle,  but 

in  the  engagement  lost  one  battl<'ship. 

On  November  1st,  a  British  patrol  sank  11 
small  German  vessels  in  the  Cattegat. 

December  9th,  Italian  ships  entered  the 
harbor  of  Trieste  and  sank  the  Austrian  bat- 
tleship Wien. 

Cdd-Blooded  Slaughter 

On  July  31st,  the  Britidi  steamaliip  Bel- 
gian Prince  was  torpedoed  in  the  Atlantic. 

Thirty  of  the  crew  were  mustered  on  the 
deck  of  the  German  SUtmiarine  and  their  life- 
belts removed.  Then  the  dastard  Gemians 
submerged  their  boat  and  the  British  sailors 
left  on  the  deck  were  swept  into  the  sea. 
Only  four  of  the  crew,  who  had  managed  to 
secrete  their  life-belts  under  their  ooats,  sur- 
vived the  cold-blooded  slaughter. 

Ostend  and  Zsehrngia  Bombwded 

On  June  5th,  British  warships  bombarded 

the  German  submarine  bases  at  Zeebrugge 
and  Ostend,  Belgium,  \Wth  "good  results." 
Sub.sequently,  the  British  ships  in  a  running 
battle  with  six  German  destroyers,  off  the 
Belgian  coast,  sank  one  by  gunfire,  damaged 
another  and  dispersed  the  remainder. 

On  May  18th  a  number  of  Japanese  gun- 
boats arrived  at  Marseilles,  France,  to  act  as 
convoys  to  French  merchantmen  and  aid  in 
suppressing  the  German  U-boats. 

On  December  12th,  German  destroyers  at- 
tacked a  convoy  of  merchantmen  in  the 
North  Sea,  sinking  six  of  them^  after  dispos- 
ing of  a  British  destrosrer  and  four  armed 
trawlers. 

On  December  30th,  the  British  transport 
Aragon  and  a  destroyer  coming  to  her  as- 
sistance were  torpedoed  and  sunk  with  a 
loss  of  450  lives. 
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Zeppelin  and  Airplane  Raids  on  London  and  the  Coast 

Count  ZepptlUn,  Inventor  of  dw  Dreaded  Dirigible^  Dies  of  Diaappointment 
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GERMAN  air-raids  on  London  and  the 
east  coast  of  Britain  were  renewed 
during  1917,  causinjr  much  loss  of  life. 
The  Zeppelins,  on  the  whole,  proved  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  Germans  placed  their  chief  re- 
liance on  their  airplanes.  But  comparatively 
few  of  these  machines  were  able  to  get 
tfaroui^  the  Englidk  sky-barrage  and  bomb 
Lcmdon.  Many  of  the  German  machines 
wore  brous'ht  down  by  British  anti-aircraft 
guns.  Count  Zeppelin,  the  inventor  of  the 
airship  b<;aring  his  name,  died  on  March  8th, 
largely  of  disappointment  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  his  dirigible  baloons. 

The  first  air-raid  on  London  in  1917  00- 
curred  on  the  night  of  March  17th,  but  no 
casualties  were  recorded.  On  May  25th,  a 
squadron  of  16  airplanes  raided  the  east 
coast  in  broad  daylight,  killing  76  persons 
and  injuring  174,  of  whom  85  were  w<»nen 
and  childroi. 

The  most  murderous  raid  on  London  oc- 
curred on  June  1  llh,  when  a  squadron  of 
Geiman  planes  dropped  bombs  containing 
acid  fluids  in  the  East  End,  where  live  the 
poorer  classes.  Nearly  100  were  killed  and 
437  injured,  including  60  duldren  in  a  school- 
house.  The  victims  were  terribly  burned  by 
the  acids. 


On  July  7th,  20  airplanes  bombed  London 
in  daylight,  killing  87  and  injuring  141  per- 
sons. Three  of  the  airplanes  were  brought 

down  at  sea  on  their  return  trip. 

On  August  12th  an  airplane  raid  on  Lon- 
don killed  32  persons;  August  21st,  the  East 
Coast  was  again  raided  and  11  persons  were 
killed  at  Dover  and  Ramsgate.  In  this  raid  a 
hospital  was  damaged. 

Two  air  attacks  were  made  on  sJeptember 
4th.  At  the  Chatham  naval  station  108  per- 
sons were  killed  and  92  wounded,  all  sailors 
and  non-commissioned  ofhcers. 

-Four  groups  of  hostile  airplanes  attempted 
to  reach  London  on  October  1st,  but  rnily  two 
succeeded  in  penetrating  the  British  sky  bar- 
rag'e.  Many  bombs  were  dropped  on  the  vil- 
lages over  which  the  machines  flew,  but  no 
casualties  were  reported. 

Again  on  November  1st,  80  German  air- 
planes planned  an  early  morning  raid  on 
London,  but  only  three  succeeded  in  reaching 
lh(_>  heart  of  the  city.  Eight  persons  were 
killed  and  21  others  injured. 

JRetaliatory  raids  on  German  cities  and 
aviation  stations  were  made  by  British  and 
French  airmen,  those  on  the  Essen  works 
bringing  "good  results",  to  quote  the  British 
reports. 


WESTERN  THEATER.  NOV. 


Important  Political  Events  in  Germany  and  France  During  1917  | 

Kaiser  Grants  Equal  Suffrage  to  Prussia — Chancellor  Bethmann- HoIKveg  Resigns 
Overthrow  of  Three  French  Ministries — Clemenceau  Becomes  Premier  of  France 
 *   SECTION  33  -  IOI7   *  *  >  »  


THE  year  1D17  was  marked  by  political 
tumults  and  the  consequent  downfall 
of  political  leaders  in  the  belligerent 
countries.  In  July,  a  political  crisis  arose  in 
Germany,  when  Erzbcorger,  the  leader  of  the 
Catholic  party,  attacked  the  Government  for 
its  failure  to  win  the  War.  Hopinji!-  to  pacify 
the  masses,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  issued  a  decree 
granting  inmiediate  and  equal  suffrage  to 
Prussia.  Tliis  sop  did  not  satisfy  the  people. 


and  through  Erzberger  they  demanded  a 
statement  of  the  Imperial  war  aims.  On 
July  19th,  the  lieichstag  adopted  a  declara- 
tion endorsing  a  peace  of  condlation  "with- 
out annexation  or  indemnity."  Fortunately 
for  the  German  military  party,  Russia's  sud- 
den collapse  enabled  the  Junkers  to  promise 
a  speedy  German  ^•ictory,  and  for  a  time  to 
stifle  the  protests  of  the  German  people.  In 
the  midst  of  this  tumult,  Chanodlor  Betfa- 
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mann-Hollweg  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  George  Michaelis.  Dr.  Kuhlniann 
became  Foreign  Secretary.  They  at  once  put 
forth  hypoeritiad  "peace  feelers",  but 
dropped  the  mask  after  the  Italian  disaster 
at  Caporetta. 

Clemcnceaa  Becomes  Premier  of  Franee 

In  France^  too,  there  was  dissatisfactioii 
over  the  conduct  of  the  War.    On  March 

17th,  Premier  Briand,  whose  flirtations  with 
the  Greek  King  had  brought  him  into  dis- 
favor, resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  fiibot, 
an  old  man  who  at  once  became  involved  in 
a  quarrel  with  the  Socialists.  Ribot  resigned 
September  14th  and  Paul  Painleve  became 
premier.  Painleve  proved  too  weak  to  cope 
with  the  situation  and  he  in  turn  gave  way 
on  November  16th  to  Georges  Clemenceau, 
who  so  admirably  guided  the  Ship  of  State 
until  the  dose  of  the  War. 

Clemenceau  was  in  his  76th  year  when 
called  upon  to  direct  the  destinies  of  France 
as  War  Premier.  Once  before  he  had  occu- 
pied the  same  exalted  position  of  power,  but 
after  a  tempestuous  three  years'  reign  his 
Ministry  had  been  overthrown  in  1909, 
During  the  intervening  years  he  had  been 
a  Smator  of  France  and  a  journalist.  Whoi 
the  war  broke  out  Clemenceau  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Viviani  Ministry.  Through  his 
journal,  L'Homme  Libre,  he  "became  the 
critic  of  ever>'  man  and  the  destroyer  of 
every  Cabinet  that  failed  to  attain  what  he 


thought  best  for  France."  The  scourge  of 
fools  and  knaves,  he  earned  among  the 
French  masses  the  soubriquet  of  "Tiger." 
His  paper  was  ftinit  censored,  than  suspended. 
Resumintr  its  publication  under  a  new  name^ 
he  attacked  in  succession  each  new  Ministry 
that  was  formed,  criticizing  the  sanitan' 
service,  prctlosling  against  the  influence  of 
shirkers,  opposing  the  Dardanelles  and  Sal- 
onika expeditions,  and  attacking  also  the 
CommandGr-in-Chief  and  the  General  Staff 
after  Verdun  as  "powers  of  unpreparedneas." 
When  Clemenceau  assumed  the  office  of 
Premier,  President  Poincare  said  to  him: 
"You  have  broken  down  Ministries.  Now 
make  the  Ministry  you  have  called  into  ex- 
istence so  great  iliat  the  walls  will  shake." 
When  asked  to  define  his  war  aims,  he  an- 
swered: "I  have  only  one  aim — to  win  the 
war!**  How  much  ho  contributed  to  win- 
ning the  war,  the  whole  world  has  had  ample 
proof.  Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  to 
tiie  Allied  cause  was  his  selection  of  Gen. 
Ferdinand  Foch  as  generalissimo  of  all  the 
Allied  armies,  at  a  time  when  the  politicians 
of  France  had  contrived  to  demote  that 
greatest  of  all  strategists. 

On  July  6th,  the  Canadian  Parliament 
passed  a  Consoription  Bill,  which  was  con- 
firmed on  December  17th.  The  Province  of 
Quebec  refused,  however,  to  consent  to  con- 
scription and  much  ill  feeling  was  engen- 
dered thereby.  The  Australian  people  also 
voted  against  conscription. 
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 ♦  

CHRISTIANITY  TRIUMPHS  OVER  PAGANISM 

Gmnany  and  Her  Allies,  Facing  Disaator,  Compelled  to  Sue  for  Peace 
Soldiera  of  the  Croas  Triumph  Over  the  Masited  Forces  of  Paganlsqi 
Nine  Uiliion  Soldiers  Emerge  from  Trenches  on  Armistice  Day 
American  Army  DeHrers  the  Death  Blow  to  Kaiserism  and  Kultur 

American  Marines  Halt  the  Last  Tremendous  German  Drive  at  the  Mame 
American  Divisions  Smash  the  Hindenberg  Line  at  Its  Strongest  Point 
American  Engineers  Save  the  British  Line  from  Disaster  at  Mesieres 
American  Doughboys  at  Chateau  Thierry  Start  the  Germans  on  Their  Retreat 

American  Army  Wipes  Out  the  St.  Mihiel  Salient  in  Less  Than  36  Hours 
American  Army  Destroys  the  Last  German  Stnmghdd  in  the  Argonne  Forest 
American  Army  Cloees  Last  Avenue  of  Escape  to  the  German  Forces 
American  Army  Leads  the  Triumphant  Allies  on  Thrir  Mardi  Into  Germany 
American  Navy  Overcomes  the  Submarine  Peril,  After  England  Had  Failed 
Italy  Annihilates  the  Armies  of  Austria,  Which  Humbly  Sue  for  Peace 
Turks,  Utterly  Crushed,  Lose  Their  Great  Empire  in  Europe  and  Asia 
Bolsheviki  Seize  the  Power  in  Russia  and  Renew  Warfare  on  Five  Fronts 
New  Republics  Rise  from  the  Ruins  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  Empires 
Socialist  Revolutions  Force  the  Abdication  of  German  and  Austrian  Emperors 
Peace  Terms  Are  Reluctantly  Accepted  by  the  Unrepentant  Teutonic  Alliance 

League  of  Nations  Formed  to  Safeguard  the  Future  Peace  of  the  Worid 
United  States  Congress  Withholds  Approval  of  League  of  Nations  Covenant 

Germany  Surrenders  Her  Navy,  but  the  Ships  Are  Afterward  Sunk 
German  Armed  Forces,  After  the  Armistice,  Attempt  to  Seize  the  Baltic  States 


Survey  of  Events  During  1918 

BEHOLD,  in  1918,  the  predicted  fall  of  Babylon,  foreseen  3000  years  ago  by 
the  holy  prophets  of  Israel !  Behold  the  inevitable  victory  of  the  Soldiers 
of  the  Cross  over  the  leagued  forces  of  infidelity !  Behold  the  triumph  of 
•  Christianity  over  Paganism,  of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent!  Behold  the  ty- 
rannous Empires  of  Germany,  Austria,  Russia  and  China  passing  quickly  into 
oblivion!  Behold  the  downfall  of  despotism,  the  liberation  of  enslaved  peoples, 
the  exaltation  of  our  common  humanity  I  Behold  the  onward  march  of  Democ- 
racy, the  rebirth  of  Freedom  throughout  the  Earth  I  And  lest  the  picture  be 
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overfilled  with  promise,  behold  also  the  forces  of  Antichrist  oversweeping  Russia  ; 

and  the  Near  East,  preparing  for  that  dread  day  of  the  Lord— Armageddon !  | 

I 

The  horizons  of  Christendom,  at  the  dawn  of  the  year  1918,  were  packed 
with  dismal  portents.  Soviet  Russia  having  surrendered  to  Germany  and  ac- 
cepted an  ignoble  peace,  the  Teutonic  Allies  were  enabled  to  transfer  the  greater 
part  of  their  armies  from  the  Eastern  Theater  and  marshall  them  on  the 
Western  battlefront  for  a  final  overwhelming  drive  against  the  Allied  line  in 
France  and  Belgium. 

In  its  initial  phases,  the  German  offensive  proved  irresistible.  The  armies 
of  France,  wearied  and  decimated,  were  pushed  back  across  the  Mame,  while  the 
British  line  was  broken  and  all  but  destroyed. 

At  the  critical  moment,  when  France  was  in  despair  and  England  all  but 
beaten,  the  American  Saviours  appeared.  Planting  themselves  solidly  in  the 
path  of  the  German  invasion,  the  American  Marines  and  Doughboys  halted  the 
German  drive  at  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  and  pushed  the  enemy  back  across  the 
Mame. 

TJiwarted  in  this  direction,  the  German  battering  ram  was  moved  farther 

north,  aiming  a  blow  at  the  point  where  the  British  and  Freneh  lines  joined 

Again  the  line  was  breached,  but  when  the  enemy  attempted  to  pour  through 
the  gap,  they  were  stopped  by  a  resolute  band  of  Yankee  engineers,  who  had 
dropped  their  instruments  for  the  moment  and  become  soldiers.  For  six  days 
this  heroic  company  of  engineers  held  the  line  intact  imtil  reinforcements 
arrived. 

Thenceforward  the  American  soldiers  were  in  the  van  of  every  advance. 
It  was  American  troops  chiefly  that  expelled  the  Huns  from  the  Mame  salient 
and  started  them  on  their  memorable  retreat  toward  the  Rhine. 

It  was  two  American  divisions  of  shock  troops,  brigaded  with  a  British 

Army,  that  smashed  the  great  Hindenberg  line  at  St.  Quentin  Tunnel  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  Huns  by  the  Allied  forces. 

It  was  an  American  Army  that,  in  36  hours,  wiped  out  the  dangerous  St  I 
Mihiel  salient,  a  feat  which  the  French  had  striven  in  vain  to  accomplish  during 
four  long  years. 

It  was  an  American  Army  that  finally  drove  the  flower  of  the  German 
Army  from  theur  last  stronghold  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  and  by  closing  this 
avenue  of  retreat  into  Germany,  compelled  the  hasty  surrender  of  all  the  German 
forces. 
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What  England  and  France  together  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  after 
I  four  years  of  incessant  warfare,  and  at  a  terrible  cost  in  lif ^  the  American 
Anny  performed  in  as  many  months. 

The  American  Navy,  meanwhile  had  triumphed  on  the  seas.  To  our  in- 
nncible  Na\^',  in  alliance  with  American  inventive  genius,  is  due  the  chief  credit 
for  the  destruction  of  the  German  submarine  peril. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  our  Fleet  off  the  coast  of  England  in  1917,  the 
German  submarines  had  been  destroying  the  ships  of  the  Allied  and  neutral 

nations  much  faster  than  the  world's  shipyards  could  possibly  replace  them. 

England,  though  possessing  the  most  powerful  navy  afloat,  had  been  im- 
potent to  cope  with  the  submarine  peril.  The  British  admiralty  confessed  to 
Admiral  Sims  that  England  could  not  hold  out  three  months  longer,  if  the  ^ip 
losses  continued  at  the  prevailing  rate. 

Behold,  then,  a  miracle  of  American  naval  efficiency !  Immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  the  American  Navj%  the  German  submarine  peril  began  to  subside! 
So  persistent  was  the  American  pursuit  of  the  U-boats,  and  so  efficient  were  the 
defrices  of  American  inventors  for  the  location  of  the  piratical  craft,  that  within 
three  months  the  seas  were  rid  of  fully  half  the  German  submarines,  and  the 
losses  had  been  reduced  75  per  oeai  \  Comcidently,  the  American  shipyards  were 
producing  vessels  ovenug^t  in  such  numbers  as  to  amaze  the  shipmasters  of  the 
world. 

In  other  theaters  of  war,  during  1918,  the  Allies  were  uniformly  suc- 
cessful Italy,  recuperating  from  the  disaster  at  Caporetta,  had  demolished  the 
military  power  of  Austro-Hungary,  taking  300,000  prisoners  in  a  single  whirl- 
wind campaign  and  recovering  all  her  lost  territory. 

The  Turkish  armies  had  been  similarly  destroyed  by  the  British,  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  all  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia  and  Egypt. 

The  collapse  of  the  Empires  of  Germany  and  Austria  were  followed  by  the 
flight  of  the  Emperors,  William  and  Karl,  and  the  establishment  of  pseudo  demo- 
cratic governments  under  Socialist  control 

Many  new  republics  were  set  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  Russian,  Austrian 
and  Turkish  Empires. 

The  Bolsheviki,  now  in  control  of  European  Russia,  soon  became  involved 
in  war  with  the  Siberian  republics,  Poland,  Ukrainia  and  the  new  Baltic  Statest, 
the  battle  lines  extending  7000  miles  through  the  Czar's  former  domain. 

Following  the  Armistice,  which  was  declared  on  November  11,  1918,  the 
terms  of  peace  were  reluctantly  accepted  by  all  the  Teutonic  Allies,  Germany, 
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Austro-Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Germany's  humiliation  was  complete 
when,  by  the  terms  of  peace,  she  surrendered  her  powerful  Navy  to  the 
The  German  vessels  were  subsequently  sunk. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Peace  Congress  sitting  at  Paris,  the  steps  taken 

in  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  and  the  rejection  of  the  League  Cove- 
nant by  the  American  Congress  round  out  the  sur\^ey  of  events  in  the  year  1918. 
The  history  in  detail  of  this  epochal  year  in  the  world's  history  is  given  in  the 
following  pages. 


BASTEItN  THEATBR.  JAN.-MAR. 


Gennany  Imposes  an  Ignoble  'Teace''  on  Soviet  Russia 

Wilson  Lay*  Down  the  *'14  Points"  on  which  Durable  Peace  Might  be  Based 
Germany  and  Austria  Reject  the  President's  Flan— Great  Britain  States  Her  War  Aims 
  SBCnOM  a-i9i8   1 


IN  the  opening  days  of  1918,  while  the  many.  A  reply  to  the  German  proposal  was 

Russian  Bolshevists  wwe  visioninjr  a  sent  to  this  effect:  "Our  atandpdnt  is  tint 

''democratic  peaces"  the  scheming  diplo-  only  such  manifestation  of  will  can  be 

mats  of  Germany  were  plotting  to  partition  garded  as  a  de  facto  expression  of  the  will 

Rus5!{a  anew  and  seize  upon  her  fairest  of  the  people  as  results  from  a  free  vote 

provinces.  taken  in  the  districts  in  question  with  the 

The  peace  parleys  between  Soviet  Russia  complete  absence  of  foreign  troops.  We, 

and  Germany  were  resumed  on  January  4th.  therefore,  iiro|X)8e  and  must  insist  thefeoDf 

The  Bolshevist  delegates  proposed  to  with-  that  a  clearer  and  more  precise  formulation 

draw  the  Russian  troops  from  AustriaJIun-  of  this  point  be  made.  We  consent,  however, 

gary,  Turkey  and  Persia  if  the  Germans  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission 

would  withdraw  theirs  from  Poland,  Lithu-  for  the  examination  of  technical  conditions 

ania  and  Courland.    This  proposal  was  in  for  the  realization  of  such  referendums  and 

accordance  with  the  Bolshevist  declaration  also  for  tile  Ibdng  of  a  definite  time  for  eva^ 

of  the  right  of  all  the  diverse  races  Uving  in  uation.'' 

Russia  to  self-determination,  including  sep-  January  4th,  Germany  announced  that 
aration.  These  races  were  to  be  given  oppor-  the  failure  of  the  Allies  to  notice  the  invita- 
tunity  to  decide  whether  they  would  set  up  tion  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations  at  Brest- 
independent  governments  or  unite  with  Litovsk  relieved  the  Central  Powers  from  all 
Russia,  Germany  or  Austria.  obligations  and  left  than  free  to  conclude  a 
Previously,  Gennany  had  sulmdtted  the  separate  peace  with  Russia,  and  ftirfhermore 
test  of  a  preliminary  peace  treaty  to  flie  Bol-  Germany  was  no  longer  bound  by  the 
shevists.  The  dodger  in  this  treaty  lay  in  general  peace  proposals  submitted  to  the 
Article  IT,  which  assumed  that  Russia  had  Russians. 

taken  co<rnizance  of  the  "decisions  express-  The  Bolshevists,  meantime,  had  sought  in 

ing  the  will  of  the  people"  of  Poland,  Lith-  *<>  transfer  the  seat  of  the  peeee  eon- 

uania,  Courland,  and  parts  of  Esthonia  and  "rence  to  Stockhohn.  but  hearing  ^t  flie 

Livonia,  demanding  a  full  state  of  hide-  German  delegratcs  were  already  sitting  at 

pendence  and  separation  from  tiie  Russian  Brest-Litovsk  they  went  there  on  January 
Empire. 

To  this  proposal  the  Paissians  demurred;  British  War  Aims  Discloeed 

it  savored  too  much  of  a  German  plot  to  con-  Lloyd  George,  addressing  the  English 

trol  the  elections  in  those  provinces,  separate  trade  unions  on  January  5th,  made  a  clear 

them  from  Russia  and  ann«c  them  to  Ger-  statement  of  the  British  war  aims  and  eo 
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what  terms  the  British  would  consent  to 
peace.  He  declared  that  Britain  was  not 
fighting  a  war  of  aggression;  was  not  seek- 
ing the  dflstnietioii  of  Germany  or  Austria; 
did  not  sedc  to  despoil  Turkey  of  CSonstanti- 
nople  or  of  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Thrace.  Instead,  Britain  was 
fighting  for  the  complete  restoration  of  Bel- 
gium, with  full  indemnity  for  the  devasta- 
tion of  her  towns  and  provinces;  for  Ae 
restoration  of  Serbia,  Montenegro  and  the 
occupied  parts  of  France,  Italy  and  Kou- 
mania;  for  an  independent  Poland:  for  a 
restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France; 
for  self-government  among  the  several 
Austro-Hungarian  nationalities;  fior  the  res- 
torati(ni  of  the  seised  Italian  provinces;  for 
justice  to  Roiimania,  "in  her  legitimate  aspir- 
ations." 

He  proposed  that  Constantinople  should 

remain  the  capital  of  Turkey ;  that  the  Dar- 
danelles and  Bosphorus  should  be  neutralized 
and  internationalized;  Arabia,  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Palestine  recognized 
as  separate  nations,  and  tiie  German  Colonies 
in  Africa  and  Asia  be  held  at  tiie  disposal  of 
a  conference  whose  decision  must  respect  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  colony.  Reparation  must  be  made  for 
injuries  done  in  violation  of  international 
law;  espeeiany  as  regarded  British  seamen 
who  had  lost  their  lives  Hirout^  submarine 
warfare ;  the  sanctity  of  treaties  must  be  re- 
established; and  a  tribunal  set  up  to  limit 
the  armament  of  all  nations  and  lessen  the 
chance  of  war. 

Anah-zing  the  speech  of  Count  Czemin  to 
the  Bolshe\nsts,  Lloyd  George  showed  that 
under  its  terms,  almost  any  scheme  of  con- 
quest and  annexation  could  be  perpetrated 
by  Germany;  that  reparation  for  wanton 
damage  inflicted  on  Belgian  towns  and  their 
inhabitants  was  wholly  repudiated:  that  the 
question  of  self-jroveriimcnt  for  the  Arabs, 
Armenians  and  Syrians  was  declared  to  be 
entirely  a  matter  for  the  Sublime  Porte  to 
settle;  and  tiiat  Gormany  refused  to  depart 
from  her  demand  for  the  restoration  of  her 
African"  colonies.  In  fact,  German/s  so- 
called  "offer"  consisted  chiefly  of  a  refusal 
of  all  concessions. 


President  Wflson's  Program  of  World's  Peaea 

On  January  8,  1918,  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  electrified  the  world  by  his  proposal 
to  Congress  of  a  program  of  the  world's 
peace,  embodying  14  principles  or  points,  as 
follows: 

1.  Op^^n  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at, 
after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  international 
understandings  of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  shall 
proceed  always  frankly  and  in  the  paUic  view. 

2.  Absolute  freedom  of  the  seas. 

3.  The  removal  of  all  economic  barriers  and  equal- 
ity of  tnde  eondltionB  among  natioafl. 

4.  Reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  loiWMt 
point  consistent  with  domestic  safety. 

&  InpsTtial  adjtutment  of  all  colonial  elahna. 

5.  Evaeuatioa  of  all  Russian  territory',  and  co- 
operation of  the  other  nations  in  enabling  the  Rus- 
sian people  to  determine  their  political  development 
and  national  policy,  assuring  Russia  of  a  welcome 
into  the  society  of  tn»  nations  under  institutions  of 
her  own  choosing. 

7.  Evacuation  and  rastoraton  of  Bdginm  without 
limitation  of  her  sovereipnty. 

8.  liestoration  of  the  invaded  portions  of  France, 
and  tlie  rightlns  ^  ^  wmniff  dona  to  FTanea  by  the 
seizure  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1871. 

9.  Readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  along 
clearly  recognizable  lines  of  nationality. 

10.  Annving  the  freest  opportunity  of  autooomoiia 
development  to  the  people-;  of  Austria-Hunpary. 

11.  Restoration  of  Koumania,  Serbia  and  Mon- 
tenegro; free  aeeesa  to  the  sea  aeeorded  to  SeiUs; 
international  gruamntrrs  of  the  indepeadenoe  and 
integrity  of  the  several  Balkan  states. 

12.  Tuxkiah  portions  of  present  Ottoman  Empire 
aaaured  a  seeore  sovereignty;  nationalities  under 
Turkish  rule  given  security  of  life  and  unmolested 
opportunity  of  autonomous  development;  Darda- 
nelles permanently  opened  as  a  free  passage  to  the 
ships  and  commerea  of  all  nationa  under  intena- 
tional  guarantees. 

IS.  Ereetlon  of  an  independent  FoUsh  state,  ^«Udi 
should  include  the  indisputable  Polish  territories, 
having  access  to  the  sea,  and  guaranteed  by  inters 
national  covenant. 

14.  A  general  association  of  nations,  formed  under 
specific  covenants,  to  guarantee  political  indepen- 
dence and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small 
atates  alike. 

Gcnnaii  Chancellor  Rejects  WHeon's  Vrognm 

President  Wilson's  equitable  program 
for  the  re^tablishment  of  peace  with  juslfee 
did  not  suit  the  covetous  Germsns  who  were 
int^t  upon  the  "prizes  of  war."  On  Jan- 
uary 24th,  Count  Hei-tlin?,  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, answered  both  Lloyd  George  and  Pres- 
ident Wilson.   Germany  could,  he  said,  ac- 
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cept  the  first  four  points  of  President  Wil- 
son's program. 

As  for  the  fifth  point,  assuring  the  im- 
partial adjustment  of  oolonial  clainu,  it  was 
sure  to  "encounter  some  difficulties  in  any 
case,"  and  "for  the  present,  it  may  be  left 
for  England,  which  has  the  greatest  colonial 
empire,  to  make  wliat  she  will  of  this  pro- 
posal of  her  ally." 

Coneemiii^  point  six,  which  demanded  the 
evacuation  of  Russian  territory,  ^  Ger- 
mans held  tliat  this  was  a  matter  to  be  set- 
tled only  between  Russia  and  the  Germanic 
Allies.  Furthermore,  since  the  Entente 
Allies  had  refused  to  negotiate  with  Russia 
and  Germany  in  this  matter,  he  most,  in  tiie 
name  of  Germany,  decline  to  allow  any  sub- 
sequent interference. 

The  restoration  of  Belgium,  he  contended, 
"belongs  to  those  questions  the  details  of 
which  are  to  be  settled  by  negotiations  at  the 
peace  conference."  So  lonir  as  the  Allies  held 
that  the  integrity  of  their  territory  could  "of- 
fer the  only  basis  of  a  peace  discussion,"  he 
must  "refuse  the  romnval,  in  advance,  of  the 
Belgium  alfair  from  the  entire  discussion." 

As  for  evacuating  France  and  restoring 
Alsaoe>Lorraine,  the  former  proposal  was 
one  to  be  setUed  between  Germany  and 
France,  while  the  latter  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Never  would  Alsace-Lorraine  be  given 
up. 

Germany  proposed  to  refer  the  acceptance 
of  points  9, 10  and  11,  dealing  with  the  Ital- 
ian frontier,  and  the  restoration  of  Rou- 
mania,  Serbia  and  Hont^^;ro,  to  her  ally 

Austria. 

All  matters  concerning  "our  brave,  loyal 
ally,  Turkey,"  especially  those  embodied  in 
point  12,  must  be  the  ^cdusive  affair  of 
Turkish  statecraft. 

Poland,  which  was  to  be  liberated  under 
the  provision  of  point  13,  already  had  been 
freed  "fiom  the  C/.aristic  region  by  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire. Therefore,  it  was  Germany,  Austria 
and  Poland  tiiat  must  settle  the  future  of 
that  country.'* 

The  proposal  of  a  League  of  Nations,  in 
point  14,  drew  from  the  German  Chancellor 
his  most  haughty  rejoinder.  If,  on  close  ex- 
amination, the  League  proposal  proved  to  be 


conceived  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  im- 
partialty  to  all,  "then  the  German  Imperial 
Government  is  gladly  ready,  when  all  otinr 
pending  questions  have  been  settled,  to  begm 
the  examination  of  the  basia  of  sudi  a  bond 
of  nations," 

Austria  DecUnea  flie  American  Peace  Plan 

Count  CzerNIN,  the  Austrian  Chancellor, 
declared  that  President  Wilson's  offer  could 
not  be  accepted  in  ail  its  details.  The  pro- 
posal to  dispense  with  secret  diplomacy  he 
considered  impractical.  Points  2,  8  and  4 
he  approved,  and  point  5  he  ignored.  Con- 
cerning point  6,  he  averred  that  Austria  had 
no  designs  on  Russian  territory,'.  So  far  as 
point  7  affected  Austria's  allies,  whether  in 
the  case  of  German  possessions,  or  those  of 
Belgium  and  Turk^,  Austria  "will  go  to  tiie 
extreme  in  defense  of  her  allies.  She  will 
defend  the  pre-war  possessions  of  her  allies 
as  she  would  her  own." 

Ignoi-ing  the  eighth  point,  he  dwelt  upon 
the  ninth  point  ■  rather  vaguely,  declaring 
that  Italy  had  neglected  an  opportunity  of 
reatidng  a  great  territorial  expansion  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  but  by  joining  in  the  War 
she  had  sacrificed  all  those  advantages  which 
she  would  have  been  able  to  gain. 

Point  10,  conceding  the  people  of  Austria- 
Hungary  ttie  freest  opportunity  for  autcm- 
omous  development,  and  point  11,  aaauring 
the  restoration  of  Roumania,  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  were  rejected. 

As  to  point  12,  Austria  would  l>e  in  agree- 
ment with  Germany  on  any  disposition  of  Uie 
Turlddi  question.  Point  18,  he  regarded  as 
settled,  since  "Austria  also  supported  the  ere* 
ation  of  an  independent  Polish  state.*'  Fin- 
ally, the  basic  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations 
"would  very  probably  meet  with  no  opposi- 
tion in  this  monarchy." 

President  Wilson's  Rejoinder 

In  his  eloquent  rejoinder  to  the  notes  of 
the  German  and  Austrian  diplomats,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11th,  President  Wilson  solemnly  re- 
minded them  that  they  were  speaking  in  the 
"court  of  mankind,"  and  that  all  the  awak- 
ened nations  of  the  world  now  sit  in  jodg^ 
ment  on  all  their  words  and  deeds. 

The  Reichstag  resolutions  of  July  them- 
selves frankly  accepted  the  decisions  of  the 
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court.  There  shall  be  no  annexations,  no 
contributions,  no  punitive  damages.  Peoples 
arft  not  to  be  lumded  from  one  sovereignty 
to  another  by  an  international  oonf  erence  or 
an  understanding  between  riyals  and  antago- 
nists. National  aspirations  must  be  respected ; 
peoples  ma\'  now  be  dominated  and  governed 
only  by  their  own  consent. 

^'Self-determination"  is  not  a  mere  phrase. 
It  is  an  imperative  principle  of  action,  which 
gtateamen  will  hoiceforth  ignore  at  their 
peril.  All  the  parties  to  this  War  must  join 
in  the  settlement  of  every  issue  anywhere  in- 
volved in  it,  because  what  we  are  seeking  is 
a  peace  that  we  can  all  unite  to  guarantee  and 
maintain ;  and  every  item  of  it  must  be  sub- 
mitted  to  the  conmion  judgment,  whether  it 
be  rig^t  and  fair,  and  act  of  justice^  rather 
than  a  bargain  between  sovereigns. 

The  T'nited  States  entered  this  War  be- 
cause she  was  made  a  partner  in  the  suffer- 
ings and  indignities  inflicted  by  the  military 
masters  of  Germany  against  the  peace  and 
seeini^  of  mankind.  She  cannot  see  her 
way  to  peace  \mtil  the  causes  of  this  War 
are  removed,  its  renewal  rendered,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  impossible. 

lliia  War  had  its  roots  in  tiie  disregard  of 
the  rii^ts  of  small  naticms  and  of  nationali- 
ties which  lacked  the  union  and  the  force  to 
make  good  their  claim  to  determine  their 
own  allegiances  and  their  own  forms  of  poli- 
tical life.  Covenants  must  now  be  entered 
into  which  will  render  such  things  impossible 
for  the  future;  and  those  covenants  must  be 
backed  by  the  united  force  of  all  the  nations 
that  love  justice  and  are  willing  to  maintain 
it  at  any  cost. 

The  principles  to  be  applied  are  these: 
Each  iMut  of  the  final  settlan«it  must  be 
based  upon  the  essential  justice  of  that  par- 
ticular case.  Peoples  and  provinces  are  not 
to  l)e  bartered  about  from  sovereignty  to 
sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels 
and  pawns  in  a  game,  now  forever  discred- 
ited, of  the  balance  of  power. 

Every  territorial  settlement  involved  in 
this  War  must  be  made  in  the  interest  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  population?  concerned, 
and  not  as  a  part  of  any  mere  adjustment  or 
compromise  of  claims  among  rival  states. 
All  well-defined  national  aspirations  shall  be 


accorded  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  can  be 
accorded  them  without  introducing  new  or 
perpetrating  old  elements  of  discord  and  an- 
tagonism that  would  be  likely  in  time  to 
break  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  consequentiy 
the  world. 

Bolahevlsts  Btoeak  Off  Nccetiation 

BlEANWHiLE,  on  January  28th,  Bolshevist 
delegates  to  the  peace  conference  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  had  returned  home  to  lay  before  the 

Congress  of  Soldiers'  and  Workingmen's  del- 
egates the  peace  terms  proposed  to  them  by 
Germany.  On  January  30,  1918,  the  confer- 
ence was  resumed  and  continued  until  Feb- 
ruary 10th,  when  the  Russian  delegates  broke 
off  negotiations  with  Germany,  reusing  to 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  formally  with- 
drawing Paissia  from  the  War.  In  a  wire- 
less announcement  flaished  to  the  whole  world 
Trotzky  declared  peace  negotiations  were  at 
an  end.  'The  German  capitalists,  bankers 
and  landlords,  supported  by  the  rilrat  co- 
operation of  the  English  and  French  bour- 
jrefiisie,  submitted  to  our  peace  delegates  con- 
ditions such  as  could  not  be  subscribed  to  by 
the  Russian  Revolution.  The  Governments 
of  Germany  and  Austria  possess  countries 
and  peoples  vanquished  by  force  of  anns.  To 
tiiis  authority  the  Russian  people,  workmmi 
and  peasants,  could  not  give  its  acquiescence. 
We  could  not  sign  a  peace  which  would  bring 
with  it  sadness,  oppression  and  suffering  to 
millions  of  workmen  and  peasants.  But  we 
also  cannot,  will  not  and  must  not  continue 
a  war  begun  by  csars  and  capitalists  in  com- 
pliance with  czars  and  capitalists.  We  will 
not  and  we  must  not  continue  to  be  at  war 
with  the  GeiTiians  and  Austrians,  workmen 
and  peasants  like  ourselves.  We  are  not 
signing  a  peace  of  landlords  and  capitalists. 
Let  the  German  and  Austrian  soldiers  know 
who  are  placing  them  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  let  them  know  for  what  they  are  strug- 
gling. Let  them  also  know  that  we  refuse 
to  fight  against  them." 

Simultaneously  the  Russian  troops  re- 
ceived an  order  for  complete  demobilization 
on  all  fronts. 

On  February  2.5th.  Chancellor  von  Hert- 
ling  pretended  an  acceptance  of  the  general 
principles  enunciated  by  President  Wilson  in 
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his  speech  of  February  11th,  adding  that 
tiieae  principles  must  be  pruposcd  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  alone;  they  must  be  definitely 
reoognized  by  all  states  and  nations. 

Germans  faiTade  Russia 

The  breaking^  off  of  the  peace  negotiations 
by  the  Bolshevist  ddegates  on  February  lOtii 
was  the  signal  for  a  restunption  of  hostilities 
against  Russia  by  Germany,  Ostensibly  the 
German  armies  acted  in  response  to  a  call 
for  help  against  the  Boisheviki  from  the 
"Ukrainian  People's  Republic/'  which  had 
been  inrodaimed  on  November  20,  1917,  had 
salt  delegates  to  the  Brest-Litovsk  Confov 
ence  in  January,  and  had  signed  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany  on  Februaiy  9th.  But 
the  Germans,  while  marching  to  the  relief  of 
the  Ukrainians,  also  resumed  the  offensive 
in  the  NorUi,  where  an  advance  was  made 
against  the  great  fortress  of  Dvinsk. 

BoIdieviBts  Accept  German  Peace  Terroa 

This  new  invasion  compelled  the  Bolshe- 
vists to  capitulate.  On  February  19,  1918, 
a  wireless  proclamation  was  sent  out  by 

Trotzky  and  Lenine  denouncing  the  invasion 
but  declaring  that,  in  the  circumst^inces,  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissaries  was  forced 
to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  which  Germany 
had  dictated  to  Russia  at  the  Brest-Litovsk 
Conference. 

Gen.  Hoffinan,  in  his  reply,  demanded  that 
the  acceptance  of  Germany's  peace  terms  be 
reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  the  German 
Commander  at  Dvinsk. 

Trotsky  and  Lenin^  without  delay,  signed 
the  fonnal  acceptance  of  the  peace  terms  and 
sent  it  post  haste  to  Dvinsk. 

But  the  imscrupulous  Germans  had  no  in- 
tention of  abiding  by  their  peace  terms.  The 
German  armies  continued  their  advance,  oc- 
cupied the  Province  of  Esthonia,  took  the 
fortresses  of  Lutsk,  Minsk  and  Rovno,  and  on 
February  23d,  dictated  new  and  even  more 
drastic  peace  tei^ns  to  Russia,  allowing  only 
two  days  for  their  acceptance,  three  days  for 


the  signing  and  two  weeks  for  the  ratifi- 
cation. 

The  Boisheviki  leaders,  without  protest, 
accepted  the  new  treaty,  which  they  signed 

on  March  M,  and  then  only  was  the  German 
advance  halted  when  within  70  miles  of  Pet- 
rograd. 

The  German  armies  were  then  in  control 
of  Finland,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  Ulcrainia  aiod  Russian 
Armenia. 

America  Fniiiisiifis  Her  Sympathy 

On  March  14,  1918,  the  Pan-Soviet  Con- 
gress, assmbled  at  Moscow,  accepted  the 

humiliating  terms  imposed  upon  Russia. 
President  Wilson  wired  a  message  of  s>Tn- 
pathy  to  the  Soviet  Congress,  assuring  the 
Russians  that,  though  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  unhappily  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  render  "the  direct  and  effective  aid  it 
would  wish  to  render,"  it  would  avail  itself 
of  every  opportunity  to  secure  for  Russia 
once  more  "complete  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence in  her  own  aifairs  and  full  restora- 
tion to  her  great  role  in  the  life  of  Europe 
and  the  modem  world." 

Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  La>3or,  also  cabled  the  All- 
liussian  Soviet,  assuring  them  that  every 
blow  struck  at  Russian  freedom  was  felt  as 
keenly  by  the  working  people  of  the  United 
States  as  if  it  were  struck  at  their  own ;  that 
the  American  nation  ardently  desired  to  as- 
sist Russia  in  her  present  distress  and 
eagerly  awaited  to  be  told  how  its  help  could 
be  most  effectual. 

Bounania  Forced  to  Accept  Peace  Tcnas 

Germany,  on  March  6th,  coerced  the  Gov- 

ernment  of  Roumania  into  signing  a  prelim- 
inary  treaty  of  peace,  which  provided  for  the 
cession  of  Dobrudja  as  far  as  the  Danube, 
changed  the  Roumanian  frontier,  required 
the  partial  demobilization  of  the  Army,  and 
the  evacuation  of  all  Austro-Hungazian  ter- 
ritory. 
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Bokheviki  by  Force  Expel  the  Russian  Constituent  Assembly 

ReH  Guards  in  the  Galleriet  Ovemwe  the  Unarmed  Depotiet, 
Compelled — Mawacre  of  the  Populace 

SECTION  8- I9ta  ■  I  I  I  I 


THE  death  knell  of  Constitutional  Lib- 
erty in  Russia  was  sounded  on  the  night 
of  January  18,  1918,  when  the  Constit- 
uent AnemUy  at  Petrograd  was  dissolved  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  an  armed  body  of 
Bolshevist  assassins,  who  expelled  the  ma- 
jority delegates  from  the  convention  hall  and 
set  up  a  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 
.  Thus  was  inaugurated  in  Christian  Russia 
the  rdgn  of  Anarcfa^fhe  tgnaiinous  rule  of 
the  Bolsheviki. 

Unlike  the  blameless  dispersion  of  the 
British  Parliament  by  Cromwell's  cohorts, 
this  Bolshevist  coup  de  force  had  for  its  ob- 
ject rather  the  destruction  than  the  safe- 
guarding of  popular  liberty.  In  any  event, 
the  illegal  dispersion  of  the  Russian  Constit- 
uent Assembly,  which  represented  the  will 
of  an  enfranchised  people,  proved  to  be  the 
debacle  of  democracy  in  Russia. 

Arrival  of  the  Delegates 

When  the  delegates  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  arrived  in  Petrograd  on  that  event- 
ful day,  they  had  formed  in  columns  and 
from  different  parts  of  the  capital  marched 
forth  to  range  themselves  in  front  of  the 
Tauride  Palace  where  the  convention  was 
called.  Preceded  by  bands,  and  with  Free- 
dom's banners  wavin'?  above  their  heads, 
these  happy  Russians  gave  themselves  up  to 
rejoicing.  Thousands  of  workmen,  students, 
minor  functionaries,  unarmed  soldiers,  count- 
less women,  young  girls,  even  children,  ap- 
peared in  these  Liberty  processions.  Not  a 
rifle  or  a  sabre  or  a  revolver  was  to  be  seen 
in  any  hand. 

Massacre  of  the  Russian  Populace 

Lurking  in  the  backprround,  and  fully 
armed,  were  the  criminal  cohorts  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  who  were  determined  that  the  will 
of  enfranchised  Russia  should  not  prevail. 

In  that  murderous  band  there  were  apostate 
Jews  from  America  and  PolaTid,  atheistical 
Letts  and  Lithuanians,  pagan  Tartar  and 


Chinese  mercenaries,  besides  many  despera- 
does newly  released  from  the  prisons  of 
Russia. 

As  the  joyous  bands  of  Russians  advanced 
toward  the  Tauride  Palace,  singing  their 
patriotic  h\inns,  they  were  suddenly  assailed 
with  fusillades  of  bullets.  Machine  guns, 
mounted  on  adjacent  roofs,  sent  spattering 
death  into  the  ranks  of  the  paraders,  while 
Bolshevist  Red  Guards,  d^loying  into  the 
main  streets,  fired  volley  upon  volley  at  close 
range  into  the  disarmed  crowds  of  citizens. 

Thousands  fell  in  that  massacre  of  the 
Russian  innocents.  Yet  through  that  hail 
of  death,  with  fatalistic  indifference,  many 
stoical  Russians  marched  orderly,  keying 
their  ranks  intact  until  the  entire  procession 
withered  away  to  nothingness. 

Thus  did  the  anti-Christian  Bolsheviki,  led 
by  apostate  Jews,  with  the  aid  of  ruflianly 
Chinese,  Tartars,  Letts  and  the  scum  drawn 
from  the  emptied  prisons,  attempt  to  mur- 
der Russian  freedom  at  its  birth. 

Delegates  Imprisoned  and  Impeded 

The  massacre  at  Petrograd  was  the  sequel 
to  the  failure  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  win  tl\e 
indorsement  of  the  Russian  people  at  the 
polls.  The  peasants  of  Russia  and  the  dele- 
gates chosen  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
were  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  Bolshe- 
vism. Tenable  to  control  the  Assembly  by 
constitutional  methods,  the  Bolshevist  minor- 
ity were  determined  to  dominate  or  wreck  it 
by  finesse  and  force.  Control  of  the  Russian 
railroads  enabled  them  to  prevent  the  trans- 
portation of  many  of  the  anti-Bolshevist  del- 
egates chosen  at  distant  points.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  half  the  delegates  were  thus 
denied  passage  by  train  to  Petrograd  and 
their  constituencies  consequently  were  un- 
represented. 

The  Social  Democrats,  a  party  of  moder- 
ate Socialists  who  held  the  Rolshe\nsts  in 
abhorrence,  were  also  treated  roughly,  many 
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of  their  deleprates  lieinj?  seized  by  the  Red 
•     Guards  and  thrust  into  prison,  there  to  re- 
main until  after  the  Constituent  Assembly 
had  a<ijoumed. 

These  miserable  expedients,  however, 
flailed  to  prevent  the  arri\'al  in  Petrograd  of 
a  considerable  number  of  loyal  delegates  who 
could  outvote  those  chosen  by  the  Bolshevik 
minority. 

AflBembly  Coefced  by  Bayonet 

When  the  Assembly  convened,  in  the  Tan- 
ride  Palace,  at  4  F.  M.,  the  Bolsheviki  were 
in  an  ugly  moo<:l,  giving  vent  to  savage  clamor 
and  demoniac  outcries.  The  Constitutional 
Democrats,  on  the  contrary,  were  grave  and 
nlent 

A  moderate  Socialist,  one  Schnetser,  ad- 
vanced to  the  President's  chair  and  rang  the 
bell  to  call  the  Assembly  to  order.  The  Reds 
raged  and  hissed  to  drown  the  sound  of  the 
bell. 

Suddenly  a  Bolshevik  delegate,  one  Sverd- 
lov,  leaped  forward  and  tore  the  bronze  bdl 

from  the  hands  of  old  Schnetzer,  whose 
troubled  eyes  filled  with  tears.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Reds  in  the  gallery  arose  and  aimed 
their  guns  at  the  moderate  delegates  in  the 
center  of  the  hall,  while  other  Reds  with 
bombs  in  hand  threatened  the  majority 
delegates. 

Confronted  by  the  circle  of  bayonets  and 
bombs,  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  could 
only  protest  in  silence  at  this  demonstration 
of  force. 

Still  the  forms  of  parliamoitary  procedure 

were  used  in  the  election  of  a  permanent 
President,  and  Tchemov,  the  candidate  of 
the  moderate  Socialists,  was  chosen  over 
Mme.  Spiridonova,  the  choice  of  the  Reds,  by 
a  vote  of  244  to  151.  When  the  result  of  the 
baUot  was  announced,  the  galleries  snarled 
and  the  Red  Guards  in  the  hall  fingered  their 
guns  nervously. 

Reds  Show  Their  Teeth 

President  Tchernov,  in  a  voice  of 
tiiunder,  announced  the  program  of  the  ma- 
jority ddegates.  He  admonished  the  covet- 
ous Reds  by  recalling  to  their  minds  how 
Cerman  imperialism  had  unmasked  all  its 
aggressive  greed. 


Asked  whether  he  recognized  the  su- 
premacy of  the  local  Soviets  over  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  which  was  elected  by 
popular  vote^  Tchemov  replied  that,  ontil 
veiy  recently,  the  Soviets  themselves  had 
taken  for  their  principal  ai-ticle  of  faith  the 
necessity  of  endowing  a  Constituent  Assem- 
bly with  national  sovereignty  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  when  this  had  been  done  the 
present  Assembly,  elected  by  the  majority  of 
the  people,  need  fear  no  injury. 

The  Bolshevist  deputies  shook  their  fisfar  • 
at  Tchemov  and  at  the  base  of  the  Tribune 
the  armed  guard  moved  about  in  a  disquietp  j 
ing  manner. 

Angered  by  the  villification  directed  at  him 
by  <he  Bolshevists,  President  Tchemov  de-  , 
dared  that  he  might  be  obliged  to  compel  tiie  j 
respect  due  the  assembly  by  expdling  tU 
those  who  disturbed  its  delil^rations. 

"Try  it,  then,"  retorted  Krylenko,  the  i 
"generalissimo"  of  the  lied  Army.  I 

Frenzied  applause  greeted  the  sally  of  this  : 
Bolshevist  bnnro.  The  frenzy  was  ineressed  I 
every  moment  by  the  speeches  of  tiie  Bolshe- 
vist deputies,  who  made  up  in  vice  and  belli-  i 
gerency  what  they  lacked  in  numbers.  ' 

Proclaiming  the  necessity  of  civil  war  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  ills  from  whidi 
the  people  were  suffering,  these  atheist  plot* ' 
ters  in  Christian  Russia  hurled  their  male-  ' 
dictions  against  their  compatriots,  while 
their  murderous  Allies,  the  Red  Guards,  in 
the  neighboring  streets,  were  killing  un- 
armed workingmen  by  hundreds. 

How  Tseietem  Silenced  the  Redi 

While  these  demons  were  venting  their 

fury  in  the  convention  hall,  a  patriot  arose 
who  had  spent  many  yeai*s  in  prison  for  hav- 
ing tried  to  defend  the  cause  of  proletariat. 
It  was  Tseretelli,  the  noblest  figure  and  one 
of  the  principal  authors  of  the  first  revolih 
tion.    Casting  a  look  of  sorrow  and  pity  , 
upon  that  sea  of  faces  in  delirium,  whoso 
rage  was  implacably  bent  on  destroying  the 
work   created    through    many  sufferings, 
Tseretelli  begged  the  assembly  to  return  to  '. 
reason,  not  to  ruin  by  madness  ttie  common 
work  for  which  so  much  blood  has  been  shed,  i 
Denouncing  the  policy  of  the  Bolshevists, 
he  showed  that  their  opposition,  their  in- 
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tolerance,  their  tyranny  were  inspired  only 
by  their  fear  of  criticism  and  by  tlieir  lack  of 
cuiifidence  in  the  rij^hteoiisness  of  their  cause. 
Finally  he  hurled  at  them  his  gravest  accu- 
sation when  he  boldly  declared  fhat  "The 
greatest  enemy  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
was  Gennan  imp^alism." 

SoBpensioR  of  the  Searfon 

The  Bolshevist  traitors,  with  German  gold 
jingling  in  their  pockets,  made  no  reply  to 
Tteretelli.  Instead,  they  forced  a  suspension 
of  the  session  and  retired  to  consult  in  an 

ante-room  reserved  for  their  faction.  Nor 
did  they  return  to  the  convention  hall  where 
the  session  was  resumed.  Plainly  they  in- 
tended to  win  by  force  what  they  could  not 
win  by  argument  But  their  armed  cohorts 
still  occupied  the  galleries,  prepared  to  point 
their  guns  at  the  delejrates  on  the  floor  below. 

This  desperate  txind  jeered,  howled  and 
threatened  when,  some  moments  later,  Del- 
egate Skobeleff  put  through  a  vote  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  massacres  perpetrated  by 
the  Red  Guards  a  few  hours  before. 

Soon  there  appeared  in  the  tribune  an  emis- 
sar>'  from  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  one  Rosko- 
luikov.  He  declared  that  the  Ct)lshevist  party 
could  not  tolerate  the  supremacy  of  the  Con- 
stitnent  Assembly.  It  was  for  the  local 
Sovi^  he  said,  to  rule  Russia.  He  de- 
nounced the  CJonstituent  Assembly  as 
counter-revoluti<niary  and  threatened  Soviet 
reprisals. 

Steinberg,  another  Bolshevist,  also  re- 
proached the  majority  with  havingr  ignored 
the  G«nnan-controlled  Soviets.  He  de- 
manded, in  the  name  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky, 
that  the  Constit  iicTit  A.ssembly  approve  with- 
out reserve  the  policy  of  negotiating  a  sep- 


arate peace  with  Germany.  The  loyal  dele- 
gates at  first  maintained  a  solemn  silence, 
but  under  duress  of  the  armed  ruHians  in  the 
galleries  the  majority  at  last  yielded  to  the 
minority  amid  the  beUowinga  of  the  Bol- 
shevikt 

Having  gained  their  point  and  done  the 
bidding  of  their  (leiTnan  masters,  the  Bol- 
shevists interrupted  Presidetit  Tchei'nov  in 
the  midst  of  his  speech  and  demanded  that 
the  session  be  adjourned,  "as  the  Red  Guards 
in  the  gallery  are  tired." 

In  vain  Tchemov  objected  that  the  depu- 
ties must  continue  the  work  which  the  nation 
had  intrusted  to  them. 

The  Red  Guards  in  the  gallery,  at  a  signal 
tnm  the  Jewish  leaders,  aimed  tiidr  riflea 
at  the  delegates  below  and  shouted  that  they 
would  let  loose  a  storm  of  bullets  unless  the 
assembly  quickly  dispersed.  Under  this  co- 
ercion the  delegates  to  the  Russian  Constit- 
uent Assembly  were  driven  from  the  conven- 
tion hall,  after  a  session  of  17  hours. 

The  Bolshevist  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  out- 
side the  hall,  formed  a  lane  through  which 
they  f'oiced  the  representatives  of  Russia  to 
tnarcii  amidst  terrible  threats  and  impre- 
cations. 

Thus  did  a  band  of  alien  and  apostate 
Jews,  mostiy  from  America,  with  German 

gold  jingling  in  their  pockets,  dissolve  the 
Constituent  Assembly  elected  by  the  univer- 
sal suffrage  of  the  Christian  Russian  people. 

Liberty  in  Russia  perished  on  that  day  and 
in  its  place  was  erected  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ, with  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat" 
as  its  motto.  German  Socialism  had  won,  by 
treachery  and  guilo.  in  17  hours  what  it  had 
failed  to  accomplish  after  four  years  ot 
warfare. 
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Allied  Forces 

Gen.  TooIp,  British  Forces 
Gen.  Gurku,  Murman  Forces 

Americsii  Contingents 

GERMANY,  while  nursing  her  unholy 
ambition  to  acquire  dismembered 
Russia  by  piecemeal,  also  cast  covet- 
ous eyes  on  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland, 
bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  whose  3,000,000 
inhabitants  for  centuries  had  groaned,  first 
under  the  Swedish*  then  under  the  Russian 
yoke,  ever  since  their  conversion  from  pag- 
anism in  the  12th  century. 

Csar  Alexander  I  in  1809,  had  granted  the 
Finns  a  Constitution,  which  was  confirmed 
in  1863  by  Czar  Alexander  II  and  suspended 
by  Czar  Nicholas  11  in  1899.  The  old  consti- 
tution was  restored  in  1907  when  Finland 
adopted  universal  suffrage,  and  the  whole 
country  was  included  for  militar>'  purposes 
only  in  the  Petrograd  military  district  of 
Russia. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution in  1917  was  to  put  in  force  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  old  Gr»id  Duchy  granted  to 
the  Finns  in  1868.   The  Grand  Duchy  was 

proclaimed  on  March  21,  1917,  to  be  a  free 
and  independent  state  in  a  Russian  federa- 
tion, authority  beinjr  vested  in  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  was  also  Grand  Duke  of  Fin- 
land. 

The  Finnish  Diet,  or  Parliament,  on  July 
19, 1917,  passed  a  bill  giving  Finland  a  gov- 
ernment independent  from  that  of  Russia. 

Kerensky's  Russian  Provisional  Government 
(Socialist),  on  Aujrust  ?>.  1917,  ordered  the 
dissolution  of  tlio  Finnish  Diet  and  tho  sum- 
moning of  a  now  one  on  November  1,  1917. 

This  new  Diet  had  just  begun  its  sessions 
when  Kerensky's  government  was  over- 
tiirown  by  the  Bolshevik!,  who  at  once  de- 
clared the  right  of  the  subject  peoples  of 
Russia  to  secede  without  waiting  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 


Gcnnan-Finniiih  Forces,  40,000 

White  Guards,  Gen.  Manneriieim 
Germans,  Gen  von  der  Goltz 

German.s,  Gen.  S:i  riitz 

Ked  Guards,  Gen.  Kuliervo  Maimer 

On  November  28d,  the  Bolshevist  Cam* 

missaries  (Lenine  and  Trotzky)  confirmed 
the  rijrht  to  freedom  and  self-determination 
on  the  part  of  the  various  nationalities  in 
Russia,  further  declaring  that  "this  right  of 
the  Russian  peoples  to  their  sdf-detennins- 
tion  is  to  be  extended  even  as  far  as  separa 
tion  and  the  forming  of  independent  states." 

By  Bolshevist  sanction,  therefore,  and  with 
German  approval,  the  Finnish  leaders  de- 
clared their  independence  apart  from  the 
rule  of  Russia.  Four  days  later,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Finnish  Senate  issued  a  prods* 
mation  declaring  that  the  Finnish  Diet  had 
assumed  sovereign  power  and  designatinpr 
the  Senate  as  the  supreme  executive  au* 
thority. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  had  submitted 
to  llie  Diet  a  bill  instituting  Finland  an  inde- 
pendent republic  and  he  declared  that  no 
legal  Russian  authority  existed  in  Finland. 

The  declaration  of  independence  was  rec- 
ognized by  Sweden,  France,  Norway.  Di'ii- 
mark  and  Germany  in  the  order  named  and 
on  January  9,  1918,  by  the  Russian  Provi- 
sional Govnrnmoit  (Bolsheviki) . 

Germans  Seize  the  Aland  Islands 

FlNi-AND,  ill  a  little  while,  was  swarming 
with  German  agents  whose  efforts  were 
directed,  first  toward  fomenting  Finnish  sep- 
aration from  Russia,  and  then  seising  eontrol 
of  the  Finnish  Government. 

As  a  means  to  this  end.  the  Finns,  who  had 
served  in  the  German  armies,  and  become' 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  German 
"ideals,"  were  returned  to  their  native  coun- 
try to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  pro^Gennaa 
Army  known  as  the  White  Guards. 

This  army,  commanded  by  Gpti.  ^Tanner- 
heim,  had  the  support  of  the  Finnish  Diet 
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andof  all  the  propertied  class.  Many  Swedes 
enlisted  in  the  ranks. 

The  Socialist  majority,  with  Russian  Bol- 
shevist aid,  org:anizod  a  Ked  Guard  Army 
whose  aim  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Diet 
and  the  estabUshment  of  a  Socialist  Repubhc. 
Hundreds  of  working  girls  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  this  Red  Guard  Army. 

The  Red  Guards  seized  Helsingfors,  set- 
ting up  a  radical  government  with  KuUervo 
Mauiun-  as  Premier. 

The  White  Guards  fled  to  Vasa,  where  a 
pro-German  Government  was  proclaimed 
with  M.  Svinhufud  as  Premier.  A  period  of 
civil  strife  ensued,  in  which  the  White  Guards 
were  butcliorod  by  the  ileds. 

The  WTiite  Guard  Government  on  January 
20th  appealed  to  Sweden  for  military  aid 
against  the  revdutionistB.  A  Swedish  mili- 
tary expedition  was  sent  on  February  18th, 
to  Aland  Island  to  expel  the  bands  of  Russian 
and  Finnish  radicals  who  had  been  terror- 
izing the  population,  but  it  met  with  stub- 
boiTi  resistance.  At  the  request  of  the  Fin- 
nish Diet,  a  German  naval  squadron;  consist- 
ing of  36  warships,  on  April  8d,  arrived  off 
the  Peninsula  of  Hango  and  landed  a  force 
of  40,000  men,  fJOO  cannon  and  2,000  machine 
guns,  with  Gen.  Sasnitz  in  command.  Other 
German  detachments  were  landed  at  Abo. 

The  Russian  Government  protested  to 
Germany  against  the  landing  in  Finland.  In 
reply,  the  German  Government  insisted  that 
all  Russian  warships  in  Finnish  territorial 
waters  should  either  leave  for  Russian  ports 
or  else  disarm,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty.  The  Bolshevist 
leaders,  thereupon,  ordered  the  Qnnmander 
of  the  Baltic  Fleet  to  withdraw. 

Instead  of  obeying,  however,  the  Russian 
sailors  blew  up  their  warships,  including 
four  submarines,  to  pre\  eiit  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

A  second  German  armed  force,  of  40,000 
men,  was  landed  at  Hdsingfors  on  April 
13th  and  three  days'  battle  f<rflowed  between 
the  Red  Guards  and  the  Germans,  The  Reds 
were  finally  expelled  from  the  capital  on 
April  17th,  withdrawing  to  Viborg,  75  miles 
aouHiwest  of  Petrograd.  About  the  same 
time,  the  city  of  Abo  was  stormed  by  tiie 
White  Guards  and  tiie  Reds  expelled. 


The  German  and  White  Guard  Armies, 
from  two  directions,  advanced  on  Viborg, 

which  they. captured  on  April  30th.  Of  its 
Red  defenders,  6,000  were  butchered.  The 
entire  Red  Guard  Army  was  enveloped  on 
May  4th  after  sullering  heavy  losses.  Twenty 
thousand  surrendered  to  the  White  Guards 
and  were  shown  no  mercy.  It  is  estimated 
that  50,000  Finns,  of  all  shades,  perished 
during  the  brief  period  of  this  civil  strife. 
The  Finlanders,  however,  were  by  no  means 
pacified;  isolated  bands  of  Red  Guards  con- 
tinued to  offer  resistance  at  many  points. 

A  German  King  Chosen  for  Finland 

The  Gennans  presently  warned  the  as- 
tonished Finns  of  their  intention  to  proclaim 
a  monarchy  in  Finland  with  Prince  Oscar, 
the  fifth  son  of  the  Gennan  Emperor,  as 
King.  They  also  declared  their  intention  to 
invade  the  Russian  Province  of  Karelia. 

Gen.  Mannerhcim,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Finnish  White  Guards,  after  an  inef- 
fectual protest  against  the  Germanization  of 
tiie  Finnish  Army,  resigned  his  command. 
Two  days  lator  the  Finnish  Cabinet  also  re- 
signed as  a  result  of  the  appointment  of 
former  Premier  Svinhufud  as  temporary 
dictator. 

Germans  and  Finns  not  to  Sdse  MunRansk 

The  Germanization  of  Finland  went  on 
apace.  Early  in  April  the  Germans  pro- 
posed, with  their  White  Guard  allies,  to  cre- 
ate a  "Greater  Finland"  by  the  seizure  of  the 
entire  Murman  coast,  together  with  the  Pet- 
rograd-Murman  Railroad  reaching  to  the 
Arctic. 

At  the  same  time  the  Germans  decided  to 

extend  the  Finnish  railway  system  so  as  to 
establish  direct  connection  from  North  Capo 
to  13udapest  and  Constantinople.  The  Fin- 
nish White  Guards  boasted  that  they  would 
take  Petrograd  and  the  whole  south  coast  of 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

Already  a  movement  was  under  way  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  liussian  Karelia 
(Ml  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. Karelia  includes  parts  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Petrograd,  Olonetz  and  Arch- 
angel. Possession  of  the  Hurman  coast 
would  give  the  Germans  control  of  the  only 
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Russian  ports  that  are  free  from  ice  the  year 
round,  together  with  control  of  the  SOO-mile 
railroad  line  whose  teiTtiinus  is  at  Kola. 
In  anticipation  of  the  seizure  of  the  Mur- 

man  coast  the  Gormans  had  completed  a  rail- 
road to  Kem,  <)\cr  which  ihoy  pi()iK).sod  to 
transport  some  40,000  troops  stationed  at 
Viborg. 

Allied  NaTil  Forces  Landed  at  Kola 

Allies  had  taken  steps  to  forestall  the 
German-Finnish  occupation  of  Murmansk. 
Early  in  March,  British  and  French  naval 
forces  had  hxnded  at  Murmansk,  at  the  head 
of  the  Kola  inlet  and  at  Pechenga,  the  Rus- 
sian port  nearest  to  the  Finnish  border. 

Their  object  was  to  protect  the  vast  sup- 
plies of  war  munitions  at  Kola  and  Ardi- 
angel,  valued  at  $500,000,000,  which  had  been 
sold  to  the  Czar  by  the  Allies  but  never  paid 
for. 

At  first  the  local  Soviet  Govcrimient 
worked  harmoniously  with  the  Allies,  but  the 
Germans  protested  so  strongly  that  Trotsky 
made  a  show  of  mobilizing^  a  force  of  Bolshe- 
vists for  transportation  to  the  Murman 
coast. 

The  German-Finnish  invasion  of  Plussla 
incurred  the  wrath  of  tlie  local  Soviet  Gov- 
emmoits.  A  state  of  war  was  proclaimed  in 
the  Province  of  Ardiangel  on  June  23d,  due 
to  the  Finnish  attempts  to  take  Kola. 

On  July  3d,  tlie  Germans  and  Finns,  ad- 
vancing through  Karelia,  had  threatened  the 
Murman  Railway.  Delegates  from  the  Mur- 
man coast  and  the  White  Sea  coast  appeared 
before  the  Allied  Consuls  asking  for  protec- 
tion. On  July  7th,  the  entire  population  of 
the  Murman  coast  broke  with  Russia  and 
joined  the  Entente.  On  the  same  day,  Fin- 
nish WTiite  Guards  occupied  Yaroslav,  173 
miles  northeast  of  Moscow,  and  cut  commu- 
nications between  Moscow  and  Vologda. 

Allied  Forces  at  Murmansk 

The  Allied  governments  hitherto  had  re- 
frained from  interfering  in  Russia's  internal 
affairs,  hoping  that  the  newly  awakened 
Russian  democracy  would  "find  itself."  But 
after  it  had  beromo  apparent  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Bolsheviki  were  betravinpr  Russia  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans  and  Finns,  tlie  Al- 
lies hesitated  no  longer. 


On  July  15,  1918,  the  northern  section  of 
the  Murman  coast  was  occupied  by  Britiih, 
Amerisan,  Frendi,  Serbian  and  Russian 
forces,  under  command  of  Rear  Admiral 
Kemp  of  the  British  Nav>-.  The  American 
contingent  to  this  army  consisted  of  a  small 
body  of  marines. 

Admiral  Kemp  announced  that  the  Allied 
forces  would  move  southward  "in  aeeoni 
with  the  local  Soviet  authorities  and  at  the 
request  of  the  local  population  for  help." 
The  primary  object  of  this  movement  was  , 
to  prevent  the  seizure  by  the  Germans  of  the  | 
vast  stores  of  American  munitions  and  sup-  I 
plies  at  Kola,  purchaaed  by  the  Gsar's  gov- 
ernment. I 

The  Allied  forces  quickly  captured  Kem. 
a  railway  station  on  the  White  Sea.  declared 
the  Murman  coast  to  be  Russian  territor>' 
under  Allied  protection  and  took  over  control  , 
of  the  Munnan  Railway  connecting  wifli  Pet*  I 
rograd.  | 

Ambassador  Francis  and  the  Allied  lega- 
tions meanwhile  had  removed  from  Vologda 
to  Kandalaska  on  the  White  Sea,  in  order  to  \ 
be  within  the  zone  protected  by  the  expedi-  ' 
tion.  The  Bolshevik  Government  sent  a  note  I 
to  Great  Britain  demanding  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Allies  from  Russian  soil,  but  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it.    The  several  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Allied  governments,  however,  haii 
previously  notified  Lenine  that  they  desired 
no  longer  to  maintain  relations  witii  a  gov- 
emment  which  was  assisting  Germany  in  tiie 
spoliation  of  Russia. 

The  Archangel  Expedition 

A  LARGER  Allied  force,  induding  an  Amer- 
ican contingent,  landed  at  Ardiangel  on 
August  4th,  and  undor  oommand  of  the  Brit- 
ish General  Poole,  occupied  the  White  Ses 
coast  as  far  north  as  Murmansk. 

Coincident  with  the  arrival  of  this  army, 
the  various  anti-Bolshevist  elements  in  the 
Provinces  of  Novgorod,  Archangel,  Vologda, 
Viatka,  Kazan  and  Samara  organized  a  Su- 
prone  Government  of  the  Northern  Terri- 
torj'.  "w^th  headquarters  at  Archangel  and 
with  Nicholas  Tchaikow.sky  as  Premier. 

This  government ,  composed  wholly  of 
members  of  the  former  Russian  Constituent 
Assembly  which  Lenine  had  dispennd  tay 
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force,  abolislied  all  the  Bolshevik  instiiutioiiB ' 
and  ozdered  the  anrest  of  all  Soviet  oflteials. 

By  proclamation  they  proposed  the  regen- 
eration of  Russia,  the  defense  of  the  whole 
nation  against  all  territorial  violations  by 
Germany,  Finland  and  other  enemies,  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  the  local  Zematvoa,  aecurily  of  tiie  rifi^to 
of  agricultural  workers,  defence  of  the  in- 
terests of  labor  and  suppression  of  famine. 

The  new  g-ovcrnment  cordially  welcomed 
the  Allied  troops  who  had  come  to  figrht 
against  the  conmion  enemy  and  solicited 
their  aid  in  combating  famine  and  relieving 
the  financial  situation. 

The  Allied  governments  took  precaution- 
ary steps  to  save  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Russia  from  famine.  Shipments  of  regular 
supplies  vj'ere  made  from  the  United  States 
to  Archangel,  and  the  Red  Cross  arranged 
to  send  immediate  supplies  of  foodstuifs  and 
necessities  to  the  stricken  region.  Ambas- 
sador Francis  and  other  Allied  ministers  left 
for  Archangel  on  August  7th. 

Driving  the  Bolsheviki  Southwaid 

The  Allied  Expeditionai-y  Force,  in  co-op- 
eration with  volunteer  detachments  of  Rus- 
sian White  Guards,  pursued  the  Bolshevik 
foroea  southward,  toward  Vologda,  hoping  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  Oecho-iSlovalc 
forces  which  were  fighting  the  Reds  along 
the  line  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  By 
August  .31st  the  Allies  had  advanced  75  miles 
and  captured  the  city  of  Obozerskaya  from 
the  Reds. 

Hie  Provisiona]  Government  at  Arehangd 

was  overthrown  on  September  8th  by  a  rival 

Socialist  faction,  but  under  compulsion  of 
Allied  troops  the  insurgents  resigned  and 
the  Tchaikowsky  Government  was  rein- 
stated on  September  12th. 

Bolsheviki  Seize  $40,000,000  in  Gold 
After  their  expulsion  from  Archangel, 
tike  Bfdshevik  Army  retreated  soutiiward  by 
way  of  the  Dvina  River,  pursued  on  both 
banks  by  the  American,  British,  Serbian  and 
Russian  troops.  Before  leavinjr  Archangel 
thoy  looted  the  banks  of  .$40,0()(),()()()  in  gold. 
As  they  retired  down  the  river,  their  war- 
ships sowed  mines  to  hinder  the  pursuit  of 
the  Allied  vessds.  Several  of  these  Soviet 


ships  were  sunk  1^  tiie  Allied  guns  and  some 
hundreds  of  Red  soldiers  were  captured. 

By  late  September,  the  Reds  had  been 
driven  2.^5  miles  south  to  Kotlas.  Many 
towns  along  the  Dvina  River  were  occupied 
by  the  American  and  Allied  forces. 

Other  Allied  forces,  operating  from  Arch- 
angel, drove  the  Finnish  White  Guards  and 
their  German  allies  out  of  the  Province  of 
Karelia  and  across  the  border  of  Finland. 
In  the  province  of  Archangel,  the  Allies  were 
equally  successful,  seizing  Kadish  and  forc- 
ing the  Reds  and  Germans  to  withdraw. 

Tlie  Bolshevist  Army,  strongly  reinforced 
by  German  troops,  made  slight  advances 
along  the  D^^na  River  in  October,  aiul  the 
peasants  of  the  whole  region  were  in  con- 
stant fear  of  their  return.  On  the  Archangel 
front,  the  Allied  troops  had  pushed  forward 
six  miles  from  Kadish  along  the  Archangel- 
Vologda  Railway. 

Assisted  by  local  tril^es,  the  Allies  drove 
out  the  Bolsheviki  from  the  Ugor  district  in 
the  Province  of  Voloprda. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  Government 
had  sent  a  shipload  of  food  to  rdieve  the 
wants  of  the  population  of  Northern  Russia 
who  were  now  facing  starvation. 

Americans  Ughthig  the  BoUieHkl 

The  signing  of  the  Armistice  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  did  not  bi-ing  peace  to  Russia. 
Many  bloody  clashes  took  place  on  the  Arch- 
angel front  during  November.  The  Bolshe- 
vik gun-boats  constantly  shelled  the  Russo- 
Allied  posts  on  the  Dvina  River,  and  several 
infantry  attacks  were  launched  but  without 
avail. 

In  these  engagements  the  American  troops, 
holding  the  center  of  the  front,  played  an 
important  role. 

Toward  the  end  of  November,  when  ice 
began  to  form  on  the  river,  the  Soviet  gun- 
boats were  withdrawn  from  the  Dvina.  The 
naval  guns,  however,  were  removed  and 
mounted  on  the  river  bank  south  of  the  Al- 
lied armies. 

American  Troops  Pursue  the  Reds  North 

Toward  the  end  of  November,  an  Ameri- 
can-Russian force  advanced  up  the  Pinegra 
River  in  pursuit  of  the  Bolshevik  Army. 
Marching  over  frosen  swamps  and  snow- 
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covered  roodfl,  the  Americans  captured  the 
town  of  Shetogorskie.  The  Soviet  troops  re- 
taliated on  November  28th  by  seizing-  the 
towns  of  Pskov  and  Dunaburg  and  bombard- 
ing Nan'a. 

Continuing  their  advance,  up  the  Pinegra, 
over  snow-eovered  roads,  llie  Russo-Ameri- 


can  forces  on  December  2d,  after  a  Asrp 

battle  with  the  Bolsheviki,  captured  the  town 
of  Karpagorskoi.  But  as  the  year  1918  drew 
to  a  close  the  Bolshevik  forces  were  being 
strengthened,  while  those  of  the  Allies  in  this 
ice-bound  region  were  being  steadily  de- 
pleted. 


EASTERN  THEATER.  JAN.  -  DEC. 


Gennany  Attempts  to  Coerce  New-Bom  Ukrainian  Republic 

Feasants  Arm  for  War  Against  500,000  Au8tio«GerauuM  and  the  Bolsheviki 


SECTION  8-  I0ia 


Ukrainian  Forces,  200,000 

Gen.  KomilofT.  Co^^sack  Loailor 
Gen.  Denekine,  Cosiuick  Leader 

THE  "Ukrainian  People's  Uepublic," 
with  an  assertion  of  sovereignty  over  a 
vast  domain  in  Southern  Russia  com- 
pi  isinp:  a  population  of  25,00(),()()0,  had  been 
proclainiod  on  November  26,  1917,  after  the 
dissolution  of  tlie  Russian  Empire.  A  popu- 
lar assembly,  known  as  the  Rada,  assumed 
the  supreme  authority  until  such  time  as  a 
CSonstituent  Assembly  might  be  assembled. 

The  Governments  of  Kherson,  Ekaterino- 
slav,  Kharkov,  Taurida  and  part.s  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Voronesch  and  Kur.sk,  gave  their 
allegiance  to  the  Rada.  A  part  of  the  Black 
Sea  Fleet  also  recognized  the  same  authority. 
In  general,  tiie  revolutionary  leadm  adopted 
the  moderate  Socialist  principles  enunciated 
in  Russia  by  Korensky,  including  the  division 
of  the  landed  estates  among  the  proletariat. 
But  they  were  strongly  opposed  to  Bol- 
shevism. 

From  the  outset*  the  extreme  radical  win? 

of  the  Revolutionary  party  sought  to  Bolshe- 
vize  the  T Ukrainian  Repul)lic,  but  at  first  they 
made  little  h(>ad\vay  against  the  opposition  of 
the  rich  landowners  who  dominated  the 
Rada. 

On  December  16, 1917,  the  radical  element 
among  the  Ukrainian  troops  stationed  at 

Odessa,  attacked  the  Arsenal,  but  they  wore 
repulsed.  They  did  gain  control  of  the 
waterfront,  however,  and  were  supported  by 
some  of  the  sailors  from  the  Black  Sea  Fleet 
who  endeavored  to  seize  all  the  vessels  in 
the  harbor.  After  much  bloodshed,  this  re- 
bellion was  quelled. 


Austio-Gennafi  Forces,  SOO^tOt 

G«n.  Morten.  C'>!inmandcr>iii-ChieC 
Gen.  von  Eichhom 
Gtn.  fflcoropadsU 

Throughout  this  period,  Russian  Bolshe- 
vists had  co-operated  with  the  Ukrainian 
radicals  in  the  attempt  to  seize  the  reins  of 

government.  This  coalition  so  alarmed  the 
wealthy  leaders  in  I'krainia  that  they  made 
seci  et  overtures  to  Gennany  for  aid,  prefer- 
ring the  tyranny  of  Teutonism  to  the  an- 
archy of  Bolshevism. 

When  the  Brest-Litovsk  Ck)nference  was 
called  on  February  9,  1918,  the  Germanic 
powers  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Ukrainian  Rada.  This  settlement  aroused 
the  wrath  of  "Trotzky"  (Leber  Braunstein). 
the  Russian  Bolshevist  Minister  of  War,  who 
was  himself  seeking  a  "democratic  peace" 
with  Germany  and  who  now  denounced  the 
treaty  v^nth  the  I^krainian  Rada  as  a  "bour- 
geoise  peace."  Asserting  that  the  Rada  h;td 
been  dissolved,  he  warned  the  Geraian  diplo- 
mats that  no  treaty  with  Ukrainia  oould  be 
binding  that  was  not  signed  by  a  Bcdshevist 
delegiition. 

The  German  Government  not  only  ignored 
Trotzky's  protest,  but  avowed  that  German- 
ized Ukrainia  should  have  the  right  of  "self- 
determination." 

Trotzky  retorted  that  Bolshevik  Russia 
would  ndtfaer  sign  the  treaty  nor  carry  on 
the  War.  Meantime,  the  menace  of  Bolshe- 
vism had  become  so  serious  in  ITcrainia  that 
the  pro-German  Rada  Government  was 
transferred  from  Kiev  to  Zhitomir,  leaving 
the  Reds  in  control  of  the  capital. 

Germany  at  once  renewed  hostilities  with 
Bolshevik  Russia,  her  armies  seizing  the 
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strongholds  at  Dvinsk,  Werder  and  Lutsk. 
This  new  invasion  by  the  Huns  brought 
Trotzky  to  his  knees  and  he  quickly  suppli- 
cated for  peace. 

The  iww  terms*  as  drawn  up  on  February 
28,  1918^  weve  ettrmdy  harah.  The  prov- 
inces of  Livonia  and  Esthonia  were  to  be 
cleared  immediately  of  Russian  troops  and 
policed  by  Germans  until  such  time  as  they 
might  set  up  "independent"  governments  of 
their  own,  of  course  under  Gennan  oontrol. 
Ukrainia  and  FhUand  were  to  be  evacuated 
by  the  Bolshevik  forces  and  a  peace  arranged 
between  Russia  and  ITkrainia. 

The  Russian  Army  was  to  be  completely 
demobilized  and  the  Russian  Fleets  interned 
in  Ruaeian  harb(«8.  Bdihevist  propaganda 
moDg  German  aoldiera  and  dviliana  was  to 
ceaae.  Ukrainia,  "the  granary  of  Europe/' 
was  to  turn  over  to  Cormany  R5  per  cent  of 
all  its  wheat  supplies  and  all  its  supfar. 

These  iniquitous  terms  were  abjectly  ac- 
cq^ted  by  the  Bolshevist  Central  Executive 
Committee  on  February  24th,  coupled  with  a 
requeat  lliat  Germany  grant  an  armistioe  to 
continue  until  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
negotiations.  This  request  the  Germans 
flatly  refused  and  the  German  armies  con- 
tinued their  advance  into  Russia.  Again  the 
Ruaaiana  flew  to  arms,  an  army  of  100,000 
Red  Guards  being  led  by  some  of  tiie  Czar's 
old  generals,  acting  from  motives  of  pure 
patriotism. 

GflnMuqr  lUkea  ft  Fenrlh  Pvl  «f  Rnsrift 

HiNrriUTiKs  in  ttie  North  came  to  a  sudden 

halt  on  March  3,  1918,  when  the  Bolshevist 
delegates  at  Brest-Litovsk  signed  a  new 
peace  treaty,  surrendering  to  Germany  all 
of  Poland,  Ukrainia,  Finland,  Lithuania,  Es- 
thonia, Courland  and  a  part  of  Transcau- 
casta.  This  concession  comprised  a  quarter 
of  all  the  area  of  European  Russia,  with 
dominion  over  a  third  of  the  total  population. 

It  was  further  required  that  Bolshevik 
Russia  should  conclude  an  immediate  peace 
witii  the  Ukrainian  Republic  and  recognize 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  Ukrainia  and 
Germany,  Austria,  Hunfary  and  Ukrainia 
was  forbidden,  absolutely. 

Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands  were  to  be 
evacuated  by  all  Russian  armed  forces,  both 


military  and  naval.  Russia  was  required  to 
evacuate  the  Anatolian  provinces  taken  from 
Turkey,  as  well  as  the  districts  of  Kars, 
Erivan  and  Datum. 

Russia  also  agreed  to  relin<iuidi  all  cbdma 
to  territory  occupied  and  hdd  by  the  Ger- 
mans, the  fate  of  these  countries  to  be  de- 
cided by  Germany.  The  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment was  given  two  weeks  in  which  to  ratify 
this  treaty. 

Opposing  this  ratlfieation,  "Trotsky"  re> 
signed  as  Minister  of  Foreign  AiTairs  and 
was  made  Chief  of  the  Petro^rrad  Commune, 
in  which  capacity  he  directed  the  massacre 
of  thousands  of  civilians,  men,  women  and 
children.  The  treaty  was  finally  ratified  by 
a  vote  of  704  to  201. 

Germans  Overrun  Ukrainia 
AVTBOixm  the  Germans  had  promised  to 
stop  their  military  activities  on  the  Eastern 
front  when  the  peace  treaty  with  Bolshevik 
Russia  was  sigrned,  they  nevertheless  resumed 
hostilities  under  the  pretext  of  "establi.shing 
order"  along  the  new  frontier.  On  invita- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  landlords  who  con- 
trolled the  Rada,  the  German  Army  invaded 
Ukrainia,  supported  by  units  of  tile  old  Rus- 
sian Army,  all  under  German  command. 

On  March  21st,  the  Germans  were  in  pos- 
session of  Kiev,  Zhitomir,  Nicholaiev  and 
Odessa.  Hie  Bolsheviki  Red  Guards,  a  few 
days  later,  drove  the  Germans  out  of  Odessa, 
but  on  the  arrival  of  Ansti  ian  reinforce- 
ments, the  city  was  recaptured  by  the  (Ger- 
mans. Some  2,000  Russian  vessels,  great 
and  small,  lying  in  this  port,  were  seized,  to- 
gether vriXb.  great  quantities  of  war  ma- 
terial. 

Gennana  Dissolve  the  Bada 

SmL  the  Germans  were  unable  to  obtain 
the  wheat  supplies  they  coveted  from  the 
Ukrainian  peasants.  In  retaliation,  the  Ger- 
man Military  Commander  in  Kiev,  on  April 
24th,  announced  that  the  l^krainian  Rada 
was  to  be  dissolved  and  another  government 
established  in  its  place. 

The  Germans  found  a  pretext  for  their 
action  in  the  failure  of  the  Rada  to  investi- 
gate the  reported  arrest  of  a  pro-German 
banker  by  the  Committee  of  LIkrainian 
Safety.  Thereupon  Gen.  von  Eichhom,  Corn- 
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mander-in-Chicf  of  the  Gorman-Austrian 
forces  in  I'kraiiiia,  pit>claiiiied  a  state  of 
"enhanced  protection"  equivalent  to  martial 
law. 

On  April  28*  1918»  a  body  of  German  sol- 
diers entered  the  Chamber  of  the  Rada,  bru- 
tally assaulted  the  President,  and  seized  sev- 
eral of  the  members,  including  the  Minister 
of  War. 

The  bankers  and  land-owning  gentry  of 
Ukrainia,  who  had  invited  the  Germans  to 
enter  tilcir  land,  thereupon  organized  a  new 

grovoiTiment,  declared  the  Rada  non-existent, 
and  set  up  as  Iletman  a  pro-(iernian  tool 
named  Gen.  Skoropadski,  giving  him  dicta- 
torial powers,  subject  to  German  approval. 
Ukrainia  had  been  betrayed  by  her  landown- 
ers and  usurers,  and  had  consented  to  become 
a  German  province. 

Row  Germany  Bled  the  Peasants 

The  Germans  disarmed  the  troops  of  the 
overthrown  Kada  and  supported  Skoropad- 
ski's  dictatorial  regime  with  bayonets. 
Austro-Germim  Regiments  assisted  the  land- 
owning traitors  in  raising  large  indemnities 
from  the  peasants. 

With  the  object  of  enforcinj?  payment  of 
"contributions,"  the  (.ierman  troops  were 
wont  to  descend  at  night  upon  the  peaceful 
villages,  announcing  thdr  arrival  with 
bombs  and  machine  guns.  The  panie-stridcen 
population  were  dragged  from  their  beds,  as- 
sembled before  the  town  hall  and  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  ordered  to  pay  at  once  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  rubles,  being  threat- 
ened with  the  pillage  and  burning  of  thdr 
villages  in  event  of  refusal.  If  the  money 
forthcoming  proved  insufTicient,  the  soldios 
beat  the  peasants  with  rifles  and  whips. 

Whole  Comnranities  Aspliyxiated  by  Gas 

Disarmed  though  they  were,  and  threat- 
ened by  an  army  of  500,000  Austro-Germans, 
the  Ukrainian  peasants  still  defied  the  Huns. 
Organised  in  many  scattered  bands,  each 
numbering  500  to  5,000,  they  waged  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  invaders  of  their  homes. 

Rather  than  supply  the  Germans  with 
food,  they  destroyed  their  stores  of  grain  and 
left  their  fields  untilled.  Consequently,  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  required  amount  of 
grain  waa  secured  by  the  German  agents. 


Against  several  revolted  villages  the  Ger- 
mans used  gas  bombs  and  whole  communi- 
ties are  said  to  have  been  asphyxiated,  in 
retaliation  the  peasants  blew  up  ten  Gennsa 
ammunition  depots  at  Kiev,  killing  or  wound- 
ing 1,700  Austrian  soldiers. 

Yon  Eichhom  Assassinated 

By  the  middle  of  June  there  were  200,000 
armed  and  oflicered  insurgents  in  Ukrainia. 
From  Kiev,  the  revolt  spread  into  the  Pol- 
tava and  Chernigor  districts.  At  the  village 
of  Krinichki,  in  the  Province  of  Ekaterino- 
slav,  the  peasants  defeated  tiie  Germans  in  a 
pitched  battle,  the  Germans  losing  1,000 
men. 

The  Ukrainian  Government,  set  up  by  the 
German  Military  pro-Consul,  von  Eichhom. 
found  that  the  enforcement  of  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  decree  was  attended  with  periL 

Von  Eichhom,  the  German  Commander 
in  the  TT<raine,  and  his  adjutant,  Dressier, 
were  mortally  wounded  on  July  31st  by  a 
bomb  thrown  into  their  carriage  while  they 
were  driving  tiirough  the  streets  of  Kiev,  and 
died  that  night.  The  assassin,  a  jrouth  of  23, 
declared  that  he  came  that  day  from  the 
Province  of  Ryazan  on  orders  from  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Social  Kevolutionists  to  kill  von 
Eichhom. 

Gen.  Korniloff  Leads  the  llkrainianB 

The  German  Army  in  Ukrainia  was  now 
niatoned  by  85  divisions,  or  a  total  of 
420,000  men,  while  the  peasants  were  or» 

gani/ced  in  military  units  of  15,000  to  20,000 
each.  In  July,  Gen.  Korniloff,  the  Cossack 
leader,  and  former  Connnander-in-Chicf  of 
the  Russian  armies,  offered  his  sei*vices  to 
the  Ukrainians,  making  the  one  proviso  that 
negotiationa  should  be  opened  with  the  Allied 
Powers. 

Early  in  September  Ukrainian  peasants 
exterminated  the  German  garrison  in  the 
village  of  Brusihnka.  A  bloody  clash  also 
occurred  between  the  Germans  and  Ukrain- 
iana  in  the  Government  of  Hohilev. 

On  November  20th,  Kiev  was  captured  and 
the  T^krainian  Government  overturned  by  t 
force  of  Cossacks  commanded  by  Gen.  Dene- 
kine.  The  Ukrainian  dictator.  Gen.  Skon^ 
padski,  surrendered  and  Gen.  Denekine  was 
named  as  his  successor. 
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By  Deoember  6tfa,  the  Unionisfc  f oroee  had  battle  at  Kiev  in  which  Skoroiiadski  was 
seized  all  the  power  in  the  Ukraine  after  a  killed. 
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f        American  Troops  Engage  the  Enemy  on  Three  Sectors  V 

^  Yankee  Boys  Drive  Germans  from  Their  Trenches  at  Badonville  M 

'  Germans  Use  Mustard  Gas  and  Liquid  Fire  ^ 
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AMERICAN  troops,  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  were  occupying  front  line 
trendies  in  the  St  Mihiel,  Champagne 
and  Chemin-des-Dames  sectors  as  the  new 
year  opened.  During  January,  1918,  they 
repulsed  numerous  trench  raids. 

Early  in  February,  during-  a  dense  fog:,  the 
r.erman  batteries  dropped  hundreds  of 
high  explosive  shells  on  three  sides  of  an 
American  listening  post  in  the  Toul  sector, 
cutting  ofF  the  detail.  The  American  bat- 
teries at  once  laid  a  barrage  which  silenced 
the  German  fire.  The  detail  was  presently 
rescue<l. 

A  few  days  later  the  Germans  began  a 
heavy  bcnnbardment  of  the  sector,  the  Amer* 
ican  gunners  responding  shell  for  shell, 
wrecking  several  of  the  enemy's.dugouts  and 

pulverizinnr  the  German  front  line  trenches. 

On  another  (iccasion,  the  Germans  concen- 
trated their  fire  on  a  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can line,  hoping  to  obliterate  it,  but  the 
American  batteries  swept  the  eniefny's  linot 
n-ith  a  heavy  barrage,  which  compdled  the 
German  yrunners  to  cease  firing. 

The  Yankee  soldiers  had  their  first  expe- 
rience with  German  duplicity  on  the  night  of 
F^niary  9th,  when  an  American  patrol  en- 
countered a  body  of  Germans  in  No  Man's 
I^nd.  The  Germans  cried  "Kamerad"  as  a 
tok«»n  of  surrender,  but  when  the  Americans 
went  forward  to  disarm  them,  the  treachei*- 
ous  Huns  shot  them  down  in  cold  blood. 

On  February  14th,  American  artillery  par- 
ticipated in  a  bombardment  preparatory  to  a 
French  attack  on  the  German  lines  between 
Tahure  and  the  Butte  de  Mesnil. 

The  First  Gas  Attacks 

The  Americans  received  their  baptism  of 
gas  on  February  15th,  when  German  minen- 
weifen  aimed  hundreds  of  gas  shells  at  the 
American  lines.  Before  the  boys  could  ad- 


just  their  masks,  the  trenches  Nvere  filled 
with  the  deadly  fumes.  Many  of  the  troops 
were  partially  overcome  by  the  fumes  while 
asleep  in  their  dugouts.  The  gas  lingered 
for  hours  4n  the  area,  disabling  men  who 
ventured  to  work  in  the  vicinity.  Swift  ret- 
ribution was  visited  upon  the  Germans.  The 
American  artillery  opened  fire  on  the  Ger- 
man batteries,  blowing  guns  and  gunners 
into  fragments,  the  ground  all  about  the  bat- 
teries being  churned  many  feet  deep. 

On  February  23d,  our  troops  joined  with 
the  French  in  a  raid  in  the  Chemin-des- 
Dames  sector.  Again,  on  February  2Bth, 
the  Germans  drenched  the  American  trenches 
with  ga8>  60  soldiers  being  overcome  with  the 
fumes. 


Americans'  First  Pitched  Battle  With  Germans 

The  first  pitched  battle  between  American 
and  (jerman  soldiers  was  fought  March  1st 
in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  north  of  Toul.  Dur- 
ing a  driving  snowstorm,  the  German  guns 
Ihrew  a  multitude  of  shells,  containing  poison 
gas,  into  the  Yankee  trenches.  The  trees 
behind  the  salient  were  cut  down  by  the  ter- 
rific artillery  fire.  Suddenly  the  barrage  was 
raised  on  the  trenches  to  the  right  of  the 
salient  and  800  Germans  charged  the  Amer- 
ican line.  Eager  to  engage  the  enemy,  our 
boys  climbed  out  of  their  trenches  and  grap- 
I)h'd  with  the  Germans  in  a  hand-to-hand 
fight,  driving  them  back  with  heavy  losses. 
After  the  skirmish,  the  ground  was  found 
littered  with  enemy  hand  grenades,  boxes  of 
explosives  and  incendiary  bombs  which  the 
fleeing  Germans  had  been  unable  to  use. 

Some  time  later,  a  patrol  of  Germans  ap- 
proached the  American  line  with  liquid  fire 
projectors,  but  when  a  squad  of  Yankees 
opened  fire  on  tiie  Huns,  the  enemy  fled  pre- 
cipitately, dropping  their  flaming  projectors 
as  they  ran. 
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Heretofobe  the  American  troops  had  con- 
fined their  activities  to  defensive  operations. 
Their  first  direct  attack  on  the  GermaJi  lino 
was  made  at  midnijrht  of  March  9,  1918,  near 
Badonviller,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  small 
French  detachment.  Their  orders  were  to 
cttt  oif  the  two  ends  of  a  salient  in  the  Ger- 
man line,  reduce  the  salient  itself  with  ar- 
tillery  fire,  and  then  sweep  the  German 
trenches. 

Following  a  four  hours'  bombardment  of 
the  German  line,  the  Franco- American  troops 
went  "over  the  top"  in  two  columns,  behind  a 
creeping  barrage,  each  on  a  front  of  half  a 
mile. 

Finding  the  German  first-line  trenches  va- 
cated, they  charged  the  second  line,  but  most 
of  the  Huns  had  decamped.  However,  they 
took  a  few  prisoners  with  a  large  quantity 
of  military  stores,  and,  afto*  blowing  up  a 
number  of  concrete  dugouts,  returned  to 
their  own  trenches. 

A  similar  raid  on  another  i)art  of  the  line 
was  carried  out  by  the  Yankees  without 
French  assistance.  A  preliminary  bombard- 
ment swept  the  German  first  line  trenches, 
tearing  gaps  in  the  barix  d  wire  emplace- 
ments and  workinjET  destruction  prenerally. 

Advancinjr  behind  a  "box"  barrage,  the 
American  Infantry  routed  the  Germans  from 
tiieir  dugouts,  and  in  a  fifteen-minute  skir- 
mish, without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  thejr 
put  the  Germans  to  flight,  pursuing  them  300 
yards.  The  enemy  left  a  number  of  dead 
and  wounded  in  their  trenches.  This  was  the 
first  advance  made  by  Americans  in  German 
territory. 

The  trenches  evacuated  by  the  Germans 
were  aften^-ard  consolidated  with  the 
Franco-American  lines.  Certain  German 
ambush  posts  connected  with  these  trenches 
were  wiped  out.  The  Germans  then  con- 
structed a  number  of  concrete  "pill  boxes" 
opposite  the  American  fhmt,  from  which 


Against  Humanity 

they  directed  their  gunfire  at  the  Ameriesn 
trenches. 

Gcnwoi  Ampbne  Dnpe  Mwtari  Gm 

The  Gemmns  tried  a  new  form  of  attack 
on  the  American  line  in  the  Toul  sector  early 
in  March.  A  German  aeroplane  soared  above 
the  trenches,  dropping  rubber  balls  filled 
with  liquid  ''mustard  gas."  At  the  samt 
time,  the  German  batteries  attacked  the 
American  position  with  shdl-fire.  The 
Yankee  guns  returned  the  ccnnpliment, 
smothering  the  Germans  with  gas  sheUa  and 
silencing  their  batteries. 

Some  days  later,  the  Germans  concen- 
trated a  mustard  gas  attack  on  a  town  be- 
hind the  American  lines.  Our  guns  sokt  back 
a  double  dosi>  of  gas.  So  altogether  superior 
was  the  American  gas,  that  the  Germant 
were  forced  to  evacuate  the  town  of  Rechi- 
court.  German  snipers,  meanwhile,  had 
given  the  American  troops  much  trouble,  but 
one  by  one  th^  were  exterminated  by  the 
accurate  fire  of  the  87-millinieter  guna. 

Oar  Losses  Abcady  1,722 

On  March  15,  1918,  the  War  Department 
announced  tfiat  the  American  losses  on  land 

and  sea,  since  America  entered  the  War.j 
were  1,722.  Of  these.  136  had  been  killed  in 
action,  237  lost  at  sea,  641  had  died  of  dis- 
ease, 475  had  been  wounded,  21  captured.  14 
were  missing,  6  had  been  gassed,  26  had 
died  of  wounds,  and  a  variety  of  causes  ac- 
counted for  the  deaths  of  the  others. 

Secretary  of  War  Arrives  in  France 

Newton  D.  Baker,  American  Secretary 
for  War,  with  a  staff  of  seven  men,  arrived  in 
France  early  in  March  to  confer  with  Gen-j 
eral  Pershing,  visit  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Army,  inspect  its  lines  of  tranq»oH 
tation.  storage  and  supply  system  and  ac4 
quire  such  information  as  would  enabla 
Ameiica  most  effectively  to  supply  the  needs 
of  her  Army  and  the  Armies  of  her  Allies.  | 
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Britidi  Forces,  (70,009  infutty,  lao.OOO  unarmed) 
Gen.  Allenby,  Coiniiiaiider>iB*Chi«f 

Corps  Commander? 
Gen.  EfiwanI  Hulfin 
G«n.  Harry  Cliauvel 
G«n.  Philip  Chetwode 
G«n.  Edward  Ctwytor 

Arab  Forces,  10.000 

Sherif  Feisal.  Commander 
Sherif  Mairitt 

Phenf  Nafir 

French  Cavalry  Brigade 


Turco-German  Forces  (36.000  Infantry,  68,000  un* 
Gen.  von  Sander.^,  Commander  [amcd 

Gen.  Falkenhayn,  .Adviser 

Fourth  Army — .levad  I'asha 
Seventh  Army — Djenial  Pasha 
Eighth  Army — Ahmed  Bey,  Ihsan  Bey 
Genaan  Contingents 


THE  surreiider  of  the  Bulgarian  anniet, 
in  the  autumn  of  1918,  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  or  dispersion  of 

ali  the  Turkish  forces  in  Palestine  by  British 
and  Arabian  armies  commanded  by  Gen. 
Allenby.  Turkey  humbly  implored  the 
United  States  Government  to  intercede  with 
the  Allies  to  grant  her  an  immediats  armiB- 
tice,  but  was  properly  ignored.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  finally  consented  to  an  armis- 
tice, thoucrh  not  until  after  the  Turks  had 
released  from  captivity  Gen.  Townshend, 
who  had  surrendeored  to  ihe  Turks  at  Kui- 
el-Amara. 

In  tiiis  memorable  campaign.  Gen.  Allenby 
and  his  Arab  allies  delivered  all  of  Palestine 
from  the  rule  of  the  Turks,  destroyed  three 
Turkish  armies,  and  took  pcssession  of  Dap 
mascus,  the  oldest  city  in  the  world. 

The  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  Palestine  was 
due  to  the  superior  strategy  of  Gen.  Allenby, 
Tssolting  in  tiie  complete  envelopment  of  the 
Turkish  forces.  In  turning  the  flank  of  the 

Turkish  armies,  the  British  Infantry  had 
first  to  break  through  the  enemy  line  where 
it  touched  the  Mediterranean  coast  near 
Jaffa,  and  through  the  gap  thus  opened,  the 
Desert  Mounted  Corps  dashed  forward,  mak- 
ing  8  forced  march  of  90  miles  in  86  hours. 
.\t  the  same  time  the  communications  of  the 
l  urks,  east  and  south,  were  cut  by  the  .Arabs 
and  British,  compelling  a  c()mi)lot('  sur- 
render. Let  us  now  review  the  Palestine 
campaign  in  detail. 


After  the  triumphal  entry  of  Gen.  R  H.  H. 

Allenby  into  Jerusalem  on  December  9, 1917, 

the  Turkish  forces  had  retired  northward  in 
two  columns,  the  right  wing  resting  on  the 
Mediterranean  shore,  at  Jaffa,  and  the  left 
wing  occupying  the  Nablus  and  Jericho 
Hoads  six  miles  from  the  Hdy  City. 

Before  pursuing  the  Turks  further,  Gen. 
Allenby  took  steps  to  secure  his  bases  at 

Jerusalem  and  Jaffa.  On  the  night  of  De- 
cember 20th,  a  British  division,  20,000 
strong,  crossed  the  El  Auja  River  on  pontoon 
bridges  and  occupied  the  northern  bank.  Two 
days  later  another  division  advanced  to  the 
capture  of  the  vilkge  of  Rantich  and  Fejja, 
driving  the  Turks  back  to  a  positicn  eight 
miles  from  Jaffa. 

On  the  night  after  Christmas,  the  Turks 
attempted  to  retake  Jerusalem,  but  were  sig- 
naly  defeated.  The  condition  of  the  roads 
rendered  further  military  operations  unad- 
visable  until  the  following  February. 

Gen.  Allenby  meantime  had  perfected  his 
plans  to  drive  the  Turks  across  the  River 
Jordan  as  a  preparation  for  the  northern 
advance  of  his  main  army.  On  February' 
19,  1918,  a  British  division  assaulted  the 
strong  ridge  occupied  by  the  Turks,  carrying 
El  Muntar  and  the  Hill  of  Blood.  The  city 
of  Jericho  was  captured  two  days  later,  the 
Turks  retiring  across  the  Jordan.  With  his 
right  flank  now  secured,  Gen.  Allenby  pushed 
north  of  Jerusalem  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nablus  Road  so  as  to  prevent  the  Turks  us- 
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ing  any  of  the  northern  routes  in  the  lower 

Jordan  Valley.  By  March  21st.  all  the  Brit- 
ish objectives  were  prained,  in  the  face  of 
many  obstacles,  and  the  way  was  now  pre- 
pared for  the  seizure  of  the  Uedjaz  Kail- 
way.  CkM>peratin with  the  Br^Jah  was 
an  Arab  Army  oonunanded  by  Sherif  Fdaal, 
son  of  the  King  of  the  Hcdjaz.  This  Arab 
Army,  advaii(  in<r  from  Die  south,  had  raided 
and  cut  the  railway  near  Maan  and  seized 
Tafile;  but  a  strong  force  of  Turkish  and 
German  soldiers  had  dispossessed  them  in 
Harch.  I>ue  to  the  drenching  rains  of  early 
spring,  and  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
mountain  region,  progress  was  slow,  but  by 
midsummer,  Gen.  Allenby  was  able  to  report 
that  the  Turks  had  lost  their  communica- 
tions with  the  Hedjaz  Railroad,  together 
with  6,418  prisoners. 

Piercing  the  Turkish  Line 

The  decisive  struggle  for  possession  of  the 
Holy  Land  was  now  approaching  its  climax. 
The  Turkish  Army  of  Syria,  numbering  100,- 
000  men,  but  only  a  third  of  them  armed 
with  rifles,  held  a  front  extending  from  the 
city  of  Jaflb  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
eastward  through  the  hills  of  Ephraim  to  a 
point  half  way  between  Nablus  and  Jeru- 
salem and  tlit'iue  to  the  Jordan  and  along 
its  eastern  bank  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

Facing  the  Army  of  Islam  were  the  forces 
of  the  British  Empire,  70,000  strong,  few  of 
whom  were  Europeans.  These  liberators  of 
the  Holy  Land  comprised  Alporians,  Moslems 
from  India,  Arab  trilH'sni(>n.  African  ne- 
gi'oes,  zealots  representing  the  varied  creeds 
of  Hindustan  and  several  Jewish  battalions. 
East  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  co-operating  with 
the  British,  was  a  force  of  Arabs  under  com- 
mand of  Shorif  Feisal. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  and  scat- 
tered reserve,  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  force 
west  of  liie  Jordan  in  September,  1918,  was 
enclosed  in  a  rectangle  45  miles  in  length  and 
only  12  miles  in  depth.  The  northern  edge  of 
this  rectangle  was  a  line  f  rom  Jisr  ed  Damich 
on  the  Jordan,  through  Nablus  and  Tul 
Keram,  to  Jaffa  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
All  the  Turkish  communications  to  Damascus 
ran  northward  from  the  eastern  half  of  this 
line,  converging  on  El  Afula  and  Beisan, 


some  26  miles  to  the  north.  Thence,  withtla 

exception  of  the  roads  leading  from  El  Afula 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galiltr/ 
the  Turkish  communications  ran  easlwaid 
up  the  valley  of  the  Yarmuk  to  Derea,  \id 
junction  of  the  Palestine  and  Hedjas  RuM 
ways.  Thus  EI  Afula,  Beiaan  and  DeraH 
were  the  vital  points  on  his  communieatknj 
If  these  points  could  be  seiaed,  the  enemy'i 
retreat  would  be  cut  off.  | 

Leaving  the  Arab  Army  to  seize  DeraJ 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  thus  prevent  tha 
retreat  of  tiie  Turkidi  forces  in  that  area 
Gen.  Allenby  planned  the  capture  of  the  tvi 
Turkish  armies  west  of  the  Jordan.  Tl 
Afula  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraolon,  and  Beisan 
in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  were  \vithin  reach  >  f 
the  British  Cavalry,  provided  the  infant] a 
could  break  tfaroui^  the  enemy's  defensivi 
system  and  create  a  gap  for  the  cavalry  tl 
pass  through.  It  was  essential  tliat  this  ^.p| 
should  be  made  at  the  commencement  of 
operations,  so  that  the  cavalry  might  reach 
their  destination,  45  and  60  miles  distant,  be- 
fore the  enemy  could  escape.  Moreover,, 
whichever  route  the  cavalry  followed,  the] 
hills  of  Samaria  had  to  be  crossed  before  the 
Plain  of  Ksdraelon  and  the  valley  of  Jezretl 
could  be  reached,  and  it  was  most  important 
that  Uie  enemy  should  not  be  given  time  to 
man  the  passes.  For  this  reason.  Gen.  Allen* 
by  decided  to  make  his  main  attack  in  the 
coastal  plain  rather  than  throus^  the  hilb 
north  of  Jerusalem. 

By  reducing  the  strength  of  the  troops  in 
the  Jordan  Valley  to  a  minimum,  and  with- 
di'awing  his  reserves  from  the  hills  north  ol 
Jerusalem,  Gen.  Allenby  was  able  to  concen- 
trate 35,000  men  and  388  guns  against  thi 
Turkish  position  held  by  8,000  men  and  13( 
guns.  With  this  force  of  infantry'  at  hi; 
command.  Gon.  Bulfin  was  ordered  to  brtMl 
through  the  enemy's  defences  between  tli« 
railway  and  the  sea,  to  open  a  way  for  th* 
cavalry  and  at  the  same  time  to  sdse  th< 
foothills  east  of  Jilgulich.  Gen.  Chau\e1 
commanding  the  cavalr\'.  was  ordered  to  ad 
vance  along  the  coast,  after  the  British  In 
fantry  had  broken  through  the  Turkish  line 
cross  the  hills  of  Samaria,  seize  El  Afula  tx 
intercept  the  Turkish  retreat  there,  am 
later  advance  down  the  valley  of  Jesreel  t< 
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spizc  Beisan.  Whilst  this  concentration  in 
tho  coastal  plain  was  ncaring  completion,  the 
Arabs,  in  co-operation  with  the  British  air- 
planes, destroyed  the  railway  line  north  and 
west  of  Derea,  ending  all  through  trafBc  to 
Palestine. 

Two  Turkish  Armies  Captured 

The  attack  in  the  coastal  plain  was  begun 
on  September  19,  1918,  and  was  attended 
with  complete  success.  Within  36  hours,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Turkish  8th  Army  had 
been  overwhelmed,  and  the  troops  of  the 
Turkish  7th  Army  were  in  'full  retreat 
throu<?h  the  hills  of  Samaria,  whose  exits 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Cav- 
alry. Pressing  reloitlessly  on  the  heds  of 
the  retreating  Turks,  the  infantry  drove 
them  into  the  arms  of  the  cavalry,  with  the 
result  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  two 
armies  were  captured,  with  their  gims  and 
transport.  This  phase  of  the  battle  also  wit- 
nessed the  capture  of  Haifa  and  Acre,  the  oc- 
cupation of  Tiberias  and  of  the  country  to  tiie 
south  and  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

As  the  result  of  the  rout  of  these  two  Turk- 
ish armies,  the  Turkish  4th  Army  east  of  the 
Jordan  retreated  after  evacuating  the  town 
of  Biaan.  A  British  force  under  command  of 
Gen.  Chaj^r  closely  pursued  the  Turks,  cap- 
tui-ing  Amman  and  intercepting  the  retreat 
of  the  garrison  of  Haan,  which  surrendered. 

Hie  Flight  of  the  Turks 

The  Desert  Mounted  Corps,  on  September 
25th,  advanced  on  Damascus  in  two  columns 
— one  along  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee by  way  of  Irbid  and  Derea;  the  other, 
round  the  north  end  of  the  sea  by  way  of  £1 
Kuneitra. 

Opposition  was  met  with  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan  Plateau,  at  El  Kuneitra, 
and  the  column  was  continually  fired  on  .by 
the  Circassians  who  dwelt  on  the  plateau. 
The  Arab  Army,  meanwhile,  had  given  bat- 
tle to  the  Turkish  1th  Anny  in  its  retreat 

.northward,  forcing  the  Turks  to  abandon 

■gyms  and  transport. 

Moving  rapidly  northwards,  the  Arabs  on 

,  September  27th  entrenched  thonselves  at 

'  Sheikh  Saad,  17  miles  noi-th  of  Derea,  across 

I  the  Turkish  line  of  retreat 


Shnrp  fighting  took  place  all  day,  in  which 
heavy  casualties  were  iiiliicted  on  tho  re- 
treating Turks  and  Germans,  numerous  pris- 
oners being  taken. 

After  breaking  up  the  retreating  columns 
of  the  Turkish  4th  Army,  the  Arabs  cap- 
tured Derea  and  on  September  28th  united 
with  the  British  4th  Cavalry  Di\ision  near 
Er  Rempte.  Both  continued  to  press  on  the 
heels  of  the  remnants  of  the  Turkish  4th 
Amy.  In  this  way  a  Turkish  column,  1,500 
strong,  was  driven  into  the  hands  of  the 
14th  Cavalry  Brigade  at  Sahnaya. 

By  the  evening  of  September  30th,  all  the 
exits  to  Damascus  had  been  closed  and  the 
5th  British  Cavalry  had  reached  the  southern 
outskirts  of  tiie  town. 

Capture  of  Danuiscus 

At  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  1st, 
Sherif  Feisal's  Arab  Army,  with  Gen. 
Chaj'tor's  Desert  Mounted  Corps,  entered 
Damascus,  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  which 
was  a  flourishing  trade  center  when  historic 
Tyre  was  bom.  Of  the  45,000  Turkish  and 
Gernum  troops  that  guarded  Damascus,  only 
17,000  remained.  These  surrendered  to  the 
Arabs  without  resistance.  After  guards  had 
been  posted  in  the  ancient  city,  the  troops 
were  withdrawn. 

Goa.  AUenb/s  campaign  had  been  crowned 
with  success.  Three  Turkish  armies  had  been 
captured  or  destroyed ;  50,000  i)i  isoners  and 
350  guns  were  in  British  hands,  and  all  that 
remained  of  the  armed  forces  of  Turkey  in 
Palestine  was  a  fleeing  mob  of  17,000  men, 
not  one  in  four  of  whom  were  armed,  a  mass 
of  individuals  without  organization,  without 
transport  and  without  any  of  the  accessories 
required  to  enable  it  to  act  even  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

Gen.  Allenby  decided  to  exploit  his  success 
by  advancing  his  line  northward  along  the 
coast.  Occupation  of  Bdrut  would  give  him 
a  port  with  a  road  and  a  railway  leading 
inland  to  Rayak  and  Damascus. 

Loavirxg  the  Australian  Mounted  Corps  at 
Damascus,  the  Desert  Mounted  Corps  moved 
on  Rayak  and  Zahle,  October  5th;  no  oppo- 
sition was  encountered  and  both  places  were 
occupied  on  the  following  day. 

The  7th  British  Division  reached  Bdrut 
on  October  8tb,  where  it  was  warmly  wel- 
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corned,  fiGO  Turks  surrendering  their  arms. 
Ships  of  the  French  Navy  had  already  en- 
tered the  harbor.  Armoured  cars  occupied 
Baalbeck  on  October  9th,  taking  over  600 
Turks.  Along  the  coast,  Homs,  Tyn,  Sidon 
and  Tripoli  were  suoeesstvdy  oceuiuadrno 
opposition  being  encountered. 

At  Horns,  the  British  were  told  that  20,000 
Turks  and  Germans  occupied  Aleppo,  100 
miles  away.  Only  8,000  cdf  these,  however, 
were  under  arms  and  they  were  eomplelely 
demoralized.  Hie  5th  aiul  15th  Cavalry  Di- 
visions were  sent  forward  to  cai)ture  Aleppo. 
On  October  25th,  a  detachment  of  the  Arab 
Army  forced  their  way  into  Aleppo  on  the 
east,  inflictinsr  heavy  casualties  on  the  enemy. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  town,  October  2<ltli, 
the  15th  Qivalry  Brigade  encountered  a 
Turkish  reargruard  of  2,500  infaritiy,  with 
150  cavalry  and  8  g-uns.  The  Lancers  charged 
gallantly  and  broke  the  Turkish  ranks,  but 
lacking  strength  to  complete  the  victory,  they 
withdrew.  That  night  the  Turks  retreated 
to  Ddrel  Jemel,  20  miles  northwest  of 
Aleppo.  Before  British  reinforcements  ar- 
rived, however,  the  armistice  between  Tur- 
key and  the  Allies  had  been  concluded,  heiug 
in  force  on  October  31,  1918.  So  ended 
Turkish  rule  in  Palestine. 

Gen.  Allenby  and  his  Arab  allies,  between 
September  19tti  and  October  26th,  had  taken 
75,000  prisoners,  of  whom  nearly  4,000  were 
Germans  or  Austrians.  In  addition,  360  field 
guns,  hOU  machine  guns,  210  motor  lorries. 


44  motor  cars,  3,500  animals,  89  railwif 
engines  and  468  carriages  and  trucks 

Turkey  now  found  herself  in  a  helpless 
condition.  Her  armies  in  Palestine  had  been 
destroyed;  British  and  Ffeneh  traopa  wm 
marching  on  Adrianople;  and  the  GreeiB 
were  advancing  on  the  Turkidi  capital  be- 
tween Kavalla  and  Dama. 

On  October  14th,  the  Turkish  Governmoit 
begged  President  Wilson  to  use  his  influence 
to  secure  an  armistice  and  to  begin  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  The  appeal  went  unan- 
swered. 

Then  the  Turks  released  the  British  Gen- 
eral Townshend,  who  had  been  a  prisoner 

since  the  fall  of  Kut-el-Amara.  and  sent  him 
to  Admiral  Calthorpe,  commanding  the  Brit- 
ish forces  in  the  iEgean,  to  request  that 
negotiations  should  be  immediatly  opened  for 
an  armistiot.  On  October  80th  an  anniatiee 
was  signed  and  hostilitisi  ceased  the  nsit 
day. 

The  terms  of  peace  included  the  opening  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  re- 
lease of  all  Allied  prisoners,  the  demobiliza- 
tioD  of  the  Turkish  Army,  the  severance  of 
all  relations  with  the  Germanic  powers,  sod 
the  placing  of  Turkish  territory  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Allies  for  military  purpoies. 
Thus  ended  the  power  of  the  Turks  in 
Europe,  after  a  misrule  of  nearly  500  years. 
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I     War  Against  Bolshevism  Inaugurated  Throughout  Russia 

*  Czar  and  His  Family  Brutally  Awassinated  by  the  Bolihevild--C«edlO'SUw»kTroopt 

J  Liberate  Parts  of  Russia  —  U.  S.  Troops  Take  Part  in  Struggle 
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A«li-Bolshevi!it  Forces,  300,000 
Gen.  Kolchak,  Commaader 

CMdio>Slovak  Armj,  lOOrOM 

Gen.  Dictericha 
Gen.  Kedlets 


SftcrUut  Forces,  lOMM 

Gen.  SemenoiT 
Gen.  Ivanoff 
Gen.  DutofT 
Gen.  Horvath 
GSen.  Pleshkoff 
GtD.  BoUyMff 

CmiiA  ForcM,  lOMM 

Gen.  Komiloff 
Gen.  Denddae 

Gen.  AlexeiefiF 
Gen.  Skhuro 
Gen.  Griegorieff 

Ukrainian  Peasant  Araj,  40^000 

Gen.  Petlura 

IMted  States  Forces.  8,M0 
Col.  George  D.  Stewart 

Allied  Contingents 


Bekhevist-German -Au'^trian  ForcC4» 
Trotzky,  Conimander-in-Chlaf 
Ensign^  Krylenko,  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  Muravietr  (Russian) 
Gen.  Antonoif  (Russian) 
Gen.  Blucher  (German) 
Gen.  Eberhardt  (German) 
Gen.  Hoffman  (German)  " 
Gen.  Kressenstein  (Cierman) 
Gta.  Skonpadaky  (Ukxainiaa) 


REVOLTJTIONARY  Russia,  in  1918,  en- 
deavored to  throw  file  incubus  of 
Bolshevism  which  was  smothering  the 
national  life.  Too  late,  the  deluded  artisans 
and  peasants  discovered  that,  in  overthrow- 
ing fhs  tyisnny  of  fhs  Oaun,  th«y  had  yieldod 
to  a  new  tyrannjr  more  oppressive  tium  tiie 
old. 

The  power  of  governmont  in  Christian 
Ru.*5sia,  under  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  had  been 
seized  by  a  desperate  band  of  apostate  Jews, 
many  of  them  out  of  the  ghettos  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo  and  other  Amer- 
ican cities,  all  friendly  to  Germany,  and  sup- 
ported by  atheists,  Socialists,  anarchists,  des- 
peradoes released  from  prison,  German  and 
Austrian  prisoners  of  war  who  had  been 
interned  in  Russia,  the  dregs  of  the  Army 
and  ttie  Navy,  Chinese  and  Lettish  mercen- 
arisB  and  other  disorderly  elements  of  Rus- 
sian life. 

By  a  policy  of  massacre,  assassination, 
treachcr\'  and  stealth,  these  apostles  of  Anti- 
christ had  made  themselves  temporary  mas- 
tws  of  the  Government  and  the  larger  cities 


of  Russia.  Now  they  were  aiming  at  the 
subjugation  of  the  whole  vast  domain  of  the 

Czars. 

By  seizing  control  of  the  food  supplies 
and  the  tools  of  industry,  they  had  been  able 
to  co&ece  many  thousands  of  starving  peas- 
ants into  joining  their  ranks.  Posing  as 
the  friends  of  freedom,  they  had  massacred 
thousands  of  workingmen,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  had  refused  to  accept  their  irreli- 
gious and  anarchical  doctrines. 

Atheists,  infidels  or  Jews  themselves,  they 
plotted  to  extinguish  the  Christian  fai^  in 
Russia.  Many  bishops,  hundreds  of  priests, 
scores  of  nuns,  thousands  of  Christians  had 
been  murdered  by  them  in  the  streets  of  Pet- 
ro<r)ad,  Moscow  and  other  cities.  Russia 
had  been  betrayed  by  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  German  warloi^ls  and  was  now  being 
dionembered. 

They  had  seized  the  bank  deposits  of 
Russia  and  sent  vast  sums  in  gold  to  neutral 
countries  to  l)e  held  for  them  until  they  had 
completed  their  nefarious  mission.  By  force 
of  arms,  they  had  dissolved  the  Constituent 
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Assembly,  which  was  representative  of  the 
Russian  people's  will,  and  had  subsliluted 
for  this  a  Council  of  Soviets,  dominated  by 
800,000  armed  German  and  Austrian  pris^ 
oners  of  war  who  roamed  at  will  through 
CSentral  Russia. 

The  onward  march  of  Democracy  was  to 
be  halted.  -  Instead  of  gfovernment  by  pop- 
ular consent,  these  conspirators  aimed  at  es- 
tablishing government  by  the  unfit,  which 
they  called  the  "dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat" Only  the  ignorant,  the  unruly,  tiie 
uncoutii  among  the  Russian  masses  were  to 
have  a  voice  in  jjovernment.  The  leanied, 
the  wise,  the  wealthy,  the  thrifty  folks  were 
to  be  disfranchised. 

The  War  Against  BoUhevisBi  Begins 

The  inevitable  war  against  Bolshevism 
was  inaugurated  with  much  difliculty,  be- 
cause of  the  rivalries  of  ephoneral  govern- 
ments proclaimed  in  the  various  provinces 
of  Russia  Yty  more  or  less  patriotic  leaders, 
includinpr  some  of  the  generals  in  the  armies 
of  the  martyred  Czar.  Among:  these  hopeful 
agencies  for  the  redemption  of  Russia  from 
Bolshevist  control  were  the  governments  set 
up  at  Archangel,  on  the  Murman  coast,  iu 
the  Ural,  Ufa,  Samara  and  Orenburg  prov- 
inces, in  various  sections  of  Siberia,  in 
Ukrainia,  Transcaucasia  and  the  Cossack 
regions. 

The  Government  at  Samara 

Two  hundred  members  of  the  abortive 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  had  been 
throttled  and  dissolved  by  the  Bolsheviki, 
met  in  the  city  of  Samara  and  formed  a  gov- 
ernment whose  purpose  was  to  wrest  con- 
trol of  Russia  from  the  Reds.  A  triumvirate 
with  dictatorial  powers  was  set  up,  consist- 
ing of  Generals  Alexdeff,  Stepanoff  and 
Axentieff. 

This  government  soon  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Orenburg  and  Ural  Gov- 
ernments on  a  basis  of  the  establishment  of 
a  Federated  Russia  and  resumption  of  war 
against  Germany  in  alliance  with  the  Entente 
Powers.  Tt  was  unable,  at  first,  to  form  a 
similar  a j,m  cement  with  the  Omsk  Govern- 
ment in  Siberia. 


Gen.  Horvalh's  Siberian  War  Cabinet 

A  Provisional  War  Cabinet  for  Siberia 
was  proclaimed  at  Harbin  on  July  14th  by 
Lieut.-Gen.  Horvath,  the  anti-Bolshevik  mil- 
itary leader  in  Eastern  Siberia.  In  his  name 
General  Pleshkoff ,  on  Ausrust  251^1,  assumed 
control  of  all  the  Russian  troops  in  the  Far 
Ea.st,  thus  flouting  the  authority  of  the  Si- 
berian Covernment  at  Omsk. 

This  attempt  at  dictatorship  lasted  scarce- 
ly an  hour.  The  Allied  representatives  at 
Vladivostok  promptly  warned  Gen.  Horvath 
that  as  against  his  attempt  at  dictatorship 
they  should  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Si- 
erian  Government.  Thus  admonished,  Gen. 
Horvath  made  his  submission  and  his  small 
following  of  Russian  volunteers  were  dis- 
armed and  removed  from  Vladivostok. 

The  Government  of  the  North 

The  North  Russian  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  foregathered  soon  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  and  formed  a 
provisional  govemmoit  known  as  the  Su> 
preme  Administration  of  the  Region  of  the 
North.  The  control  was  vested  in  the  mod- 
erate wing  of  the  Social  Revolutionary  and 
Social  Democratic  parties,  with  Nicholas 
Tehaikowsky  as  President 

Tchaikowslqr's  political  program  was  mod- 
eled on  American  lines.  He  proposed  the  re- 
creation of  Russian  democratic  power,  the 
re-establishment  of  local  self-government 
with  universal  suffrage,  a  reorganization  of 
the  National  Army  and  a  renewal  of  the  War 
against  Germany  with  repudiation  at  tiie 
Brest-Litovsk  Treaty  as  a  first  duty. 

This  government  was  overthrown  on  Sep- 
tember 8th,  and  Tehaikowsky,  together  with 
several  other  members  of  the  government, 
were  imprisoned.  The  Allied  representatives 
at  Archangel,  however,  demanded  the  imme- 
diate restoration  of  Tchaikowsky's  govern- 
ment and  the  request  was  complied  with. 

Kekhak's  All-Russian  Govcrmnent  at  Omsk 

Trb  most  promisinir  of  all  the  earlier 
agencies  for  the  redemption  of  Russia  was 

the  All-Siberian  Government  proclaimed  at 
Omsk  on  July  25th  by  Admiral  Kolchak. 
This  government  asserted  its  authority  over 
all  Siberia,  disputing  the  powers  of  the  Hor- 
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vath  War  Cabinet  at  Harbin.  Gen.  Horvath, 
on  Aug:iist  25th,  declared  himself  dictator  of 
all  Siberia,  but  a  warning-  note  from  the 
Allies  cleared  his  brain  of  that  delusion. 
Nevertheless,  on  October  7th,  he  attempted 
a  ooup  d'etat  at  Omsk,  but  this,  too,  was 
frustrated  by  Czccho-Slovak  troops. 

Two  days  later,  these  Siberian  rivalries 
apparently  were  composed  through  a  merger 
of  the  Harbin  and  Omsk  Governments.  But 
though  the  whole  of  non-Soviet  Rus^  ap- 
parently had  rallied  round  the  Omsk  Govern- 
ment, there  still  were  radical  forces  at  work 
attempting  to  undermine  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

In  this  emergency  a  coup  d'etat  was  ac- 
complished on  November  18th.  Three  of  the 
Omsk  Directorate,  including  Presidmt  Axiea' 
tiefiF,  suspected  of  revolutionary  leanings, 

were  kidnapped  by  a  counter-revolutionary 
jrroup.  Then  the  Council  of  Ministers,  headed 
by  Premier  Vologodsky,  declared  that  it  as- 
sumed all  power  and  named  Admiral  Kolchak 
aa  dictator.  At  Ekaterinberg,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Gen.  Gaida,  the  28-years-oId 
Czech  Commander,  arrested  several  members 
of  the  Omsk  Assembly,  on  the  charge  of  in- 
citing a  revolt  of  the  peasantry.  On  Novem- 
ber 22d,  a  group  of  members  of  the  Omsk 
Assembly  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
that  "the  departments  adhering  to  demo> 
cratic  principles  assume  all  power  to  enter 
itito  negotiations  with  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Council  and  the  military  commanders." 

On  November  26th,  the  dissolved  govern- 
ment of  Omsk  informed  the  Allied  represen- 
tatives that  it  would  not  support  Kolchak's 
dictatorship.  General  SemenofT,  after  defy- 
ing Kolchak,  cut  the  wires  between  Omsk 
and  Vladivostok  and  asserted  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Amur,  Ussuli  and  Transbaikal 
re£:ion,  with  headquarters  at  Chita.  He  also 
sent  an  ultimatum  to  Kolchak  demanding 
that  he  should  give  up  his  dictatorship. 

In  reply,  Kolchak  deposed  Semenoff  from 
the  command  of  the  Fifth  Army,  naming  Col. 
V'alkoff  as  his  successor  and  ordering  him 
to  arrest  the  rebel  general. 

Semenoff  at  loigth  consented  to  recognize 
Kolchak's  dictatorship,  pr<)\ided  the  latter 
would  agree  to  retire  in  favor  of  General 
Denekine,  leader  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  as 


soon  as  it  was  possible  to  effect  a  junctibn  of 
the  two  forces. 

The  Ufii  CkivaiuMnt 

Other  delegates  to  the  dissolved  CSonstitu- 
ent  Assonbly  held  a  national  convention  in 
the  cily  of  Ufa  and  on  October  7th  set  up  a 

central  govoninieiit  for  the  whole  of  Russia, 
to  succeed  the  Provisional  Government  which 
had  been  overthrown  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Besides  the  delegates  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  this  national  convention  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Temporary 
Government  of  Siberia,  the  Regional  Govern- 
ment of  the  Urals,  the  Temporary  Gov- 
emment  of  Esthonia,  representatives  of 
the  Cossacks  of  Orenburg,  I^ral,  Siberia; 
Irkutsk,  Semiretchensk,  Enisseni  and  As- 
trakhan, representatives  of  the  Government 
of  Kirjulo,  Turkestan,  and  the  Turko-Tartars 
of  interior  Russia  and  Siberia,  representa- 
tives of  the  Convention  of  Municipalities  and 
Zemstvos  of  Siberia,  the  Ural  and  the  Volga 
regions,  representatives  of  the  following 
parties  and  organizations:  Sodalist  Revo- 
lutionists, Social  Democrats  (Menshevists), 
Socialist  Labor,  Constitutional  Democrats* 
and  the  "Rebirth  of  Russia  Party." 

The  supreme  power,  pending  the  conven- 
tion of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  was  vested 
in  a  Provisional  Government  composed  of 
five  persons:  Axentieff,  Astroff,  Boldyreff, 
Vologodsky,  Tchaikowslqr. 

The  immediate  aims  of  this  government 

were  the  liberation  of  Russia  from  tiie  power 

of  the  Bolshevist  Soviets,  the  reintegration 
in  Russia  of  all  reg-ions  which  were  detached 
or  separated,  the  repudiation  of  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  Treaty,  the  restoration  of  treaties 
with  Allied  nations,  the  continuation  of  war 
against  the  German  coalition,  the  creation  of 
a  single  military  power  beyond  the  influence 
of  political  parties  and  the  inteidiction  of 
political  organizations  into  the  Army,  the 
securing  to  the  liberated  parts  of  Russia  of 
democratic  municipalities  and  zemstvos. 

This  government  began  at  once  the  train- 
ing of  200,000  young  recruits  by  30,000  of- 
ficers, in  the  Academy  of  the  General  Staff 
at  Tomsk.  Kerens!^  supported  this  gov- 
ernment. 
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Early  in  November  a  fusion  of  the  Ufa  and 
Omsk  Governments  took  place,  with  Volopod- 
sky  as  President.  Its  seat  was  established 
at  Omsk,  and  its  authority  extended  over 
practically  the  whole  of  Siberia  and  parts 
of  the  provinces  of  Samara,  Orenburir,  Ufa, 
Ural  and  Archangel  as  well. 

Under  this  new  fusion,  steps  were  taken  to 
organize  an  army  of  .380,000,  with  Gen. 
Boidyreff  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

This  AU-Russian  Provisional  Government, 
early  in  November,  appealed  to  President 
Wilson  to  extend  aid  quickly  to  patriotic 
Russia. 

Other  GoycramentsFomed 

.  Thb  Transcaucasian  peoples  also  declined 
to  accept  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace,  declaring 

themselves  in  favor  of  war  against  Germany. 
The  independence  of  the  Caucasus  was  pro- 
claimed on  March  29th  and  tlic  local  Diet 
approved  the  project  of  a  separate  peace 
with  Turkey.  But  when,  several  days  later, 
the  Turks  began  the  military  occupation  of 
the  Caucasian  districts  mentioned  in  the 
Brest-Litovsk  Treaty,  the  Anrienians  and 
Georg:ians  rose  against  the  invaders. 

Separatist  tendencies  revealed  themselves 
likewise  in  the  rich  provinces  of  Bessarabia, 
wliOBe  Diet  on  April  11th  voted  in  favor  of 
union  with  the  Kingdom  of  Roumania.  This 
act  provoked  the  n<raine  to  protest  on  the 
ground  that  the  Ukrainians,  as  a  large  ele- 
ment in  the  population  of  Bessarabia,  should 
havQ  had  a  vdce  in  the  fate  of  liiat  province. 

The  province  of  Kaian,  situated  in  the 
east  of  European  Russia,  and  having  a  popu- 
lation of  2,000,000,  proclaimed  a  Republic  on 
April  9th. 

CMMhSlovaka  Begin  Maich  Across  Kossia  • 

The  first  military  force  to  wage  effective 
warfare  against  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  was 
the  Czedio^lovak  Army,  comprising  at  the 
start  some  50,000  prisonei-s  uf  war  who  had 
been  interned  in  Central  lUissia. 

As  subjects  of  the  Austio-llunjrai'ian  Em- 
pire, the  Czecho-Slovaks  had  been  compelled, 
in  1914,  to  enter  Emperor  Karl's  army,  but 
being  Slavs,  and  therefore  kin  to  the  Rus- 
sians, their  sympathies  were  wholly  with 
Russia  and  the  Allies. 


As  the  War  progressed,  they  neglected  no 
opportunity  to  desert  from  the  Austrian 
Army.  Whole  regiments  surrendered  to  the 
Kussians  and  other  regiments  were  massa- 
cred wiiile  trying  to  desert 

In  all  there  were  860,000  Oncho^ovsk 
prisoners  of  war  in  Ruflyria.  Of  these,  the 
great  majority  were  subsequentlj'  employed 
in  the  munition  factories  or  on  the  farms  of 
Russia,  but  100,000  of  them  were  organized 
into  special  military  units  to  fight  in  the  Rus- 
sian ranks. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  the  Kennaky  r^ginw^ 
when  the  Revolutionary  armies  were  in  panic 
retreat  before  the  Germans,  it  was  tho 
Czccho-Slovak  Corps  alone  that  lent  stabil- 
ity to  the  Russian  line. 

When  Russia  was  betrayed  anew  by  Lemne 
and  Trotzky,  at  the  Brest-Iitovsk  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Russian  armies  were  disbanded, 
these  Czech o-Slovak  soldiers  found  them- 
selves beleaguered  near  Kiev,  IJkrainia,  on 
both  banks  of  the  Dnieper  River.  They  reso- 
lutely refused  to  make  peace  with  Gennaay. 
their  sole  desire  being  to  readi  France  aii4 
assist  the  Allies. 

President  Masaryk,  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
National  Council,  meanwhile  had  come  to 
Russia  and  negotiated  with  Lenine  and  Trot- 
zky a  safe  conduct  for  the  Czech  soldiers 
across  Siberia.  Sixty  trains,  of  40  f  rright 
cars  each,  were  to  be  placed  at  their  dispose! 
The  Government  of  France  already  had  pr"- 
vided  the  money  for  the  provisitminp.  equip- 
ping and  transporting  40,000  Czech  soldiers 
6,000  miles.  A  complication  arose,  however, 
which  interferred  with  the  carrying  out  of 
this  program. 

A  government  favorable  to  Germany  had 
been  set  up  previously  in  T^krainia  and  the 
patriotic  T  Ukrainians,  together  with  the  Bol- 
shevik I'krainians  had  attempted  to  over- 
throw it.  When  the  Brest-Litovsk  Tresty 
was  under  discussion,  the  Ukrainian  Reds 
aoa^t  peace  with  Germany,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Instead,  a  German  Army,  200,000 
strong,  was  directed  to  march  on  irkrainia. 
In  this  emergency,  the  Reds  asked  the  a;d 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  but  the  latter  declined 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Rossis. 

As  the  German  Army  drew  near  to  Kiev, 
the  Ukrainian  Reds  took  possession  of  most 
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of  the  military  trains  reserved  for  the 
Czechoslovaks  and  retreated  eastward. 

Pursuing  the  Reds  in  the  few  locomotives 
iBd  ooMhes  toft  tiiem*  the  Ondbo-Slovaki  is 
Anut  dtnyB  owpowwed  tlM  Utanliiimii  md 
recovered  their  rolling  stock.  Then  they  re- 
sumed their  retreat  by  rail  toward  Moscow 
on  their  trip  "round  the  world  to  France." 

Ciechs  Win  the  Battle  of  Bakhmarh 

Word  came  to  the  Czechs,  about  this  time, 
that  200,000  German  soldiers  had  reached 
Goonel,  160  miles  up  the  Dnieper,  and  that 
one  GennaB  divinon,  followiiig  the  railraed, 
had  advaneed  to  Gorodnia  and  was  striking 
across  country  to  seize  the  city  of  Bakhmach, 
through  which  the  Ciechs  must  pass  on  their 
way  to  Moscow. 

A  Czech  division,  by  forced  marches,  wat 
semt  to  aeiie  Bakhmanh  and  hold  it  against 
the  Germans.  A  hard  battle  was  fought,  last- 
ing four  days,  in  which  the  Czechs  were  vic- 
torious. The  Germans  lost  2,000  men  and  wore 
driven  back  several  miles  from  the  railroad. 
The  German  commander  was  granted  a  truce 
of  48  honra  to  enable  him  to  bury  his  dead» 
bat  this  tmoe  was  quickly  canceled  by  the 
GennaB  Hii^  Command  and  the  battle  was 
resmned.  Thou^  the  Germans  were  strong- 
ly reinforced,  the  Czechs  were  able  to  hold 
Bakhmach  until  the  last  of  their  trains  from 
Kiev  had  passed  through  on  the  way  to 
Moscow* 

Cteeka  CHtb  Up  Anna  to  BohhevfU 

The  Czecho-Slovaki  weie  now  in  ike  ter- 
ritory of  Bolshevist  Russia,  but  they  had  no 

misgivings,  since  their  relations  had  been 
fairly  cordial  with  the  Reds.  Indeed,  after 
the  battle  of  Bakhmach,  Gen.  AntonufT  of 
the  Bolshevist  Army  had  issued  an  order 
thanking  them  for  their  "biutherly  co-opera> 
tion  against  tiie  common  enemy,"  and  wish- 
ing  them  a  successful  journey.  Lenine,  too, 
had  issued  an  order  requiring^  all  the  Soviets 
along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  to  assist 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  their  journey  east- 
ward* 

On  readiing  Moscow,  however,  a  change 
of  afttitode  on  the  part  of  the  Bolshevik  lead- 
ers was  apparent.  Reports  were  current 
that  the  Czechs  had  come  to  Moscow  intend- 
ing to  depose  the  i^lsheviki.   To  allay  the 


fears  of  the  Reds,  the  Czechs  turned  over  to 
them  100,000  rifles  and  300  machine  guns. 
They  also  pix)mised  not  to  take  any  firearms 
out  of  Russia,  but  to  leave  all  weapons  with 
the  Bolsheviki.  Thus  placated,  the  Bolahe- 
vild  bade  the  dechs  to  proceed  on  thdr 
journey. 

Then  began  the  Czechs'  6,000  retreat  east- 
ward over  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  At 
every  station  along  the  route,  they  were  met 
by  ccmmittees  of  Russiana  who  begged  them 
to  rid  Russia  of  the  BolahevikL  At  that  time 
the  Czechs  might  have  overcome  the  Reds  and 
freed  Russia,  but  having  given  their  word 
not  to  intrude  in  Russian  internal  affairs, 
they  kept  their  faoea  turned  reaolutely  east- 
ward. 

At  Penza,  400  miles  east  from  Moscow,  by 
orders  from  Bolshevik  National  headquar- 
ters, the  Czech  advance  was  stopped.  Four 
trains,  caiTying  3,000  Czecho-Slovaks,  had 
pulled  into  the  station*  Some  80  other  trains, 
conveying  the  remainder  of  the  Gtoeho-SIo- 
vak  Army,  were  scattered  westward  along 
the  railroad  at  intervals  of  50  to  100  miles. 
Encamped  on  a  hill  at  Penza,  with  200  can- 
non and  hundreds  of  machine  guns  placed  in 
position,  was  a  Bolshevist  Army. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Oieeha,  they  were 
despoiled  of  nearly  all  their  arms,  being  al- 
lowed to  retain  only  ten  rifles  for  each  1,000 
soldiers,  as  a  protection  against  brigands.  In 
return  the  Bolshevists  promised  to  aid  the 
Czechs  to  get  to  Vladivostok  quickly. 

With  a  Bolshevist  chaperone  on  board  to 
remove  all  Aiture  challatges,  the  advance 
trains  proceeded  on  their  pilgrimage,  reach- 
ing Vladivostok  in  57  days  without  mishap. 
Not  so  the  remaining  trains  westward  to 
Moscow. 

Germany  Orders  the  Caseha  Detrained 

The  long  arm  of  Germany,  meanwhile,  had 
reached  forth  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
main  Czecho-Slovak  Army  out  of  Russia. 
From  the  German  High  Command,  orders 
issued  to  Lenine  and  Trotsky  to  arm  all  the 
German  and  Magyar  pnsonns  of  war  who 
were  interned  in  Russia  and  make  war 
against  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

Pursuant  to  these  orders,  Russian  rifles 
and  machine  guns  were  furnished  to  200,000 
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Germans  and  Mag^'ars,  and  r)0,0()()  other 
rides  to  the  Lettish  and  Chinese  mercenaries 
employed  in  the  murderous  work  of  the  Bol- 
shevikL 

At  the  same  time»  and  by  German  duress, 

the  Bolsheviki  were  induced  to  cancel  the 

guarantee  of  unmolested  passaj^e  g-iven  to 
the  Czechs  and  stop  all  the  trains  on  which 
the  Czechs  were  journeying  eastward. 

In  consequence  of  this  order,  60  trainloads 
of  Cfeeehs  were  isolated,  at  an  average  dis- 
tance of  50  miles  apart,  all  along  the  Siberian 
Railroad.  Meantime,  the  armed  German  and 
Magyar  prisoners  of  war  had  occupied  many 
of  these  isolated  stations,  and  were  prepared 
to  attack  Czechs  with  rifles  and  machine 

sruns. 

Red  Guards  Defeated  at  Irkutslkby  Czechs 

At  Irkutsk,  a  train  carrying  400  Czechs, 
with  only  10  rifles  and  20  hand  grenades  at 
their  disposal,  was  surrounded  by  several 
thousand  Red  Guards  armed  with  rifles  and 
machine  guns.  The  Gsechs  were  given  ten 
minutes  to  surrender. 

Upon  their  refusal  to  do  so,  the  P.ods 
opened  fire  on  the  train.  The  unarmed  Czechs, 
del)arkin}T  from  the  train  in  five  minutes, 
captured  ail  the  enemy  machine  guns,  dis- 
armed the  cowardly  Bolsheviks  and  killed  all 
the  Germans  and  Magyars. 

Despite  this  treacherous  attack,  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  apain  proved  their  good  faith 
toward  Russia  by  restoring  the  captured 
arms  to  the  Russian  Reds  on  condition  that 
all  Gorman  and  Magyar  mercenaries  should 
be  disarmed  and  not  permitted  further  to 
impede  their  passage  eastward. 

The  r.olsheviki  were  not  to  be  trusted, 
however.  All  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  west 
of  Irkutsk,  then  under  command  of  Col.  Ked- 
lets,  were  obliged  to  fight  their  way  east- 
ward, to  Omsk,  seizing  many  railroad  sta- 
tions en  route  and  dismissing  the  Bolshevik 
Soviets  that  offered  resistance.  Thry  also 
freed  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  westward 
to  the  Urals. 

Meantime,  with  the  resumption  of  hostil- 
ities to  the  eastward,  the  Osech  contingents 
journeying  between  Krasnoyarsk  and  Irk- 
utsk had  found  themselves  hard  pressed  and 
near  the  end  of  their  resources.  By  a  s^es 


Against  Humanity 

of  flanking  movements.  Col.  Kedlets'  Czech 
troops  fell  upon  the  Bolshe^^ki  in  the  night, 
stampeding  them  again  and  again.  In  this 
way  the  Czecba  were  enabled  to  push 
through  to  the  relief  of  tiieir  beleaflraered 
brethren  at  Krasnoyarsk  and  Irkutsk. 

TheBstaeoftlieT^iiiiida  J 

Between  Irkutsk  and  Lake  Baikal,  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad  passed  through  a 
s^es  of  41  tunnels.  East  of  the  lake,  a  large  j 
body  of  Red  troops  was  advancing  towani 
these  tunnels  intending  to  blow  them  up  and 
prevent  llie  further  passage  eastward  of  the 
second  group  of  Gieeho-Slovak  ediekms 
crossing  Siberia.  Anticipating  such  a  move, 
a  column  of  Czecho-Slovak  troops  had  hur- 
ried overland  to  intercept  the  Reds  before 
they  reached  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
tunnels.  The  Red  troops  already  had  arrived 
and  blown  up  one  tunnel,  but  before  tiier 
could  do  any  further  damage  they  were  at- 
tacked and  driven  northward.  Iea\ing  tiieir 
machine  gims  behind  them.  The  destruction  i 
of  the  tunnel  held  up  the  Czech  echelons 
three  weeks  and  almost  proved  their  un- 
doing. 

In  a  battle  fought  20  miles  beyond  Lake 

Baikal,  the  Czechs  were  beaten  by  a  strong 
force  of  Reds  and  pushed  back  to  the  first 

tunnel. 

Gen.  Gaida  now  succeeded  Col.  Kedlets  iu 
command  of  all  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  in 
this  region.  By  a  simple  stratagem  he  Ivred 

the  Reds  to  destruction.  Decoy  messagnes 
were  flashed  by  wireless,  addressed  to  a  dis- 
tant Czech  station,  representing  Gaida's 
troops  as  in  dei>perate  straits  and  asking  as- 
sistance. The  deceived  Reds,  throwing  all 
caution  aside,  hastily  advanced,  expeetinflr  &n 
early  victory.  A  few  miles  east  of  the  tim- 
nel  they  ran  into  an  ambush  and  were  al- 
most annihilated.  The  tattered  remnant  of 
the  Bolshevik  force  fled  northward. 

Czechs  Triumph  in  Western  Siberia 

A  COLUMN  of  Czech  troops,  led  by  Gen. 
Dieterichs,  gained  possession  of  vital  parts 
of  the  Siberian  Railroad.  On  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains*  in  Russia 
proper,  they  were  established  in  force.  Late 
in  June,  France  recognized  the  Czechoslo- 
vaks as  an  independent  nation.  On  the  same 
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day,  English  and  Japanese  troops  were 
landed  at  Vladivostok,  ostensibly  to  guard 
their  consulates. 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  Czechs  were  in 
eontrol  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  from 
Samara  to  Irkutsk. 

Murder  of  the  Czar  and  His  Family 

It  was  while  the  Czecho-Slovak  anriy  was 
advancing'  on  Ekaterinburg,  in  July,  that  the 
murder  of  the  Imperial  Russian  family  by  the 
Jewish  Bolsheviki  occurred.    After  five 
months  in  captivity  at  Tsarskoe  Selo»  near 
St  Petersburg,  where  they  had  suffered 
many  humiliations,  the  royal  family  and 
their  servants  had  been  removed  on  August 
26,  1917,  to  a  new  prison  at  Tobolsk,  Siberia, 
where  two  houses  had  been  set  apart  for 
their  occupancy.  Their  only  food  was  the 
coarse  rations  doled  out  to  conunon  soldiers. 
Here,  too,  the  royal  prisoners  were  subjected 
to  many  obscure  insults  by  the  Bolshevik 
soldiers  quartered  with  them.    On  May  1, 
1918,  the  eighth  month  of  the  Czar's  con- 
finement at  Tobolsk,  an  emissaiy  from  the 
Moscow  Central  Executive  Committee,  named 
Sverdlov,  arrived  with  orders  to  convey  the 
Czar  to  Moscow.   Instead  of  taking  his  royal 
prisoner  to  Moscow,  howcvei',  Sverdlov  con- 
veyed him  to  Ekaterinburg,  where  on  May 
22d  the  Imperial  Russian  f smily  found  them- 
selves prisoners  of  state  in  a  private  mansion, 
round  about  which  a  wooden  stockade  had 
been  erected,  reaching  to  the  eaves.  Sentries 
were  posted  round  about  the  prison  and 
machine  guns  covered  every  point  of  exit. 
Day  and  night,  for  the  next  two  months,  the 
royal  family  were  under  ceaseless  surveil- 
lance, and  subjected  to  the  grossest  indigni- 
ties.  Their  drunken  keepers  "forced  their 
loathsome  familiarities  upon  their  helpless 
victims,  sat  side  by  side  witii  them  at  table, 
elbowing  them  and  lolling  against  them, 
nauseating  thorn  with  the  malodors  of  their 
unclean   bodies,   sang  obscene  songs,  and 
wounded  the  modesty  of  the  girls  in  many 
ways."   The  prisoners  were  allowed  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  daily  in  the  open  air.  Re- 
ligion was  the  sole  consolation  of  the  royal 
famiily.  "Above  the  vile  songs  sung  by  the 
guards  at  night,  the  voices  of  the  family 


could  be  heard  chanting  tiie  Song  of  the 
Cherubim,  the  Russian  Gloria." 
Early  in  July,  the  humane  Russian  guards 

were  replaced  by  twelve  Jewish  assassins, 
all  former  soldiers  in  the  Hungarian  and 
Austrian  armies.  Their  commandant  was 
one  Yurovsky,  a  small  shopkeeper  in  Ekater- 
inburg and  son  of  a  Jewish  convict,  said  to 
have  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Germans.  At  1 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  16th,  Yurov- 
sky awoke  the  Imperial  family,  saying  that 
"the  Czech  army  was  expected  to  enter  the 
town  before  daybreak  and  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  omie  down  into  the  cellar  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  flying  bullete."  Thanking 
Yurovsky  for  his  "consideration"  the  unsus- 
pecting Czar  and  his  family  hurriedly 
dressed  and  then  dcvscended  to  the  basement, 
one  of  the  Grand  Duchesses  carrying  in  her 
arms  the  crippled  son  of  the  Czar.  All  looked 
haggard  and  strange,  the  entire  Imperial 
family  having  shorn  their  hair  because  of 
the  verminous  condition  of  their  prison. 
Yurovsky  and  his  twelve  associate  assassins 
now  entered  the  cellar  and  by  the  garisli  light 
of  a  lantern  Yurovsky  shrieked  rather  than 
read  an  order  of  the  Soviet  Tribunal  calling 
for  the  execution  of  "Nicholas  Pwomanov  tiie 
Bloody  and  all  his  family."  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Czar,  the  royal  victims  at  once 
fell  on  their  knees  and  crossed  themselves. 
The  Czar,  advancing  in  front  of  the  Jewish 
regicide,  uttered  the  solemn  prophecy:  "For 
the  murder  of  the  Czar,  Holy  Russia  will 
curse  the  Bolsheviki,"  a  prediction  whose  ful- 
filment will  not  be  long  delayed.  Yurovsky 
at  once  drew  his  revolver  and  shot  the  Czar 
through  the  brain.  This  was  the  signal  for 
a  bloody  scene  of  carnage.  The  Bolshevik 
asaassinB  first  shot  the  defenceless  members 
of  the  royal  family  one  by  one.  Then,  as  if 
insane  with  blood  lust,  they  thrust  their  bay- 
onets through  the  dead  bodies,  or  beat  in  the 
skulls  of  the  corpses  with  the  butt  ends  of 
their  guns.  The  littie  Princess  Tatiano,  still 
alive  and  crying  her  mother's  name,  was 
thrust  through  with  bayonets  and  her  head 
beaten  in  by  rifle  butts. 

The  bodies  were  afterwards  taken  to  a 
nearby  woods,  stripped  of  their  clothing  and 
jewels,  hacked  to  pieces,  aoakisd  in  sulphuric 
add  and  burned  to  cinders. 
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Gecmany's  Crime  Against  Humanity 


The  Csecho-SIovAk  Couneil  in  RoasUi 
wanied  tlie  Siberians  tiiat  "violent  ehanges 
in  the  Government  could  no  longer  continue," 
addinjf  that  "the  crisis  in  the  Government 

caused  by  the  arrest  of  members  of  the  All- 
Russian  Provisional  Government  will  be  ad> 
justed  lawfdly." 

The  Allies,  on  tiie  other  hand,  failed  to  de- 
fine their  attitude  toward  this  crisis,  pursu- 
ing instead  a  policy  of  watchful  waiting. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  Kol- 
chak's  dictatorship,  the  Omsk  Government 
pledged  itself  "as  BOtm  as  Russia  is  reunited," 
to  pay  all  the  natiooal  obligations,  together 
with  interest  on  internal  and  external  state 
loans,  payments  on  contracts  and  salaries  of 
employees,  pensions  and  all  other  payments 
arising  from  law,  contract  or  other  legal 
foundations. 

Gqi>  Semenotf,  on  December  2l8t,  made 
his  peace  with  Kolchak,  agreeing  to  recoil 
nizc  him  as  dictator  provided  he  would  retire 
in  favor  of  Con.  Denekine,  Hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  as  soon  as  a  junction  of  the  forces 
could  be  effected. 

Pffif Itrin^^  E^pfP^  BolahevialiandGcfnaiii 

The  power  of  the  Germans  and  their  Bol- 
shevist allies  was  gradually  waning  in 
Ukrainia,  but  the  country  remained  in  a  dis- 
turbed and  almost  chaotic  condition,  until 
November  20th,  when  a  strong  force  of  Cos- 
sacks, under  Gen.  Denekine,  advancing  from 
Astrakhan,  repelled  the  Ukrainian  National 
Assembly  and  the  Hetman  Skoropadski, 
seized  Kiev,  and  established  a  Provisional 
Government. 

Adairai  Kokhak'a  flaw— m  in  Siberia 

In  Siberia  a  number  of  resolute  men  had 
raised  the  banner  of  rebellion  and  thereafter 
from  all  over  Russia,  volunteers  had  flocked 
to  Admiral  Kolchak's  flag.  Though  nomin- 
ally a  Siberian,  it  was  really  an  All-Russian 
Army  fliat  Kolchak  was  leading.  With 
Csecho-Slovak  support  coming  to  his  aid  by 
way  of  Moscow,  Kolchak  began  a  scientifi- 
cally planned  campaign,  his  army  moving 
forward  in  three  columns.  By  the  end  of 
May,  Kolchak's  army,  in  co-operation  with 
Ihe  Gkecfao-Slovaks  and  the  Japanese,  had 
captured  every  town  or  position  where  the 


Bdsheviki  might  have  made  a  stand  bef<ve 
Samara.  Previonsly  the  Arefaangel  Govern- 
ment of  the  North  had  recognized  the  su- 
preme authority  in  Russia  of  the  Omsk  Gov- 
ernment, as  represented  by  Kolchak,  and  all 
the  anti-Bolshevist  forces  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Don,  and  from  Samara  to  Vladivostok, 
were  worMng  in  unison. 

Transbaikal  Region  Cleared  of  Reds 

For  months  the  Czecho-Slovak  Main  Army 
had  been  holding  the  Volga  River  line,  from 
Kasan  on  the  north  through  Simbirsk  (the 
home  of  Lenine)  to  Samara.  Oaedio-Slovak 

forces  also  had  appeared  on  the  outskirts  of 
Nijni-Novgorod,  in  the  heart  of  Great  Rus- 
sia, some  250  miles  northeast  of  Moscow. 
Other  Czechs,  co-operating  with  anti-Bolshe- 
vist Russians,  were  making  rapid  progress 
toward  the  Vologda  Junction.  Advancing 
east  from  Lake  Baikal,  they  had  captured 
Chita,  the  capital  of  Transbaikal,  and  the 
Chief  Red  Guard  base  in  that  province. 

Transbaikal  had  been  practically  cleared 
of  the  Bolshevik!,  their  only  line  of  retreat 
being  norflieast  from  Qiite,  followinir  tiie 
Amur  branch  of  the  Siborian  Railroad  into 
the  Amur  Province,  where  they  could  be  iso- 
lated and  captured.  North  of  Vladivostok, 
the  Japanese,  American  and  British  forces 
were  pushing  down  the  Ussuri  Valley 
toward  the  Amur. 

Czechs  in  Retreat  in  the  Volga  Front 

The  Czecho-Slovaks,  in  October,  met  with 
reverses,  being  forced  to  evacuate  Samara 
and  retreat  along  the  Samara-Cheliabinsk 
Railway.  Many  fierce  battles  were  fon^t 
on  the  Volga  front  and  events  in  this  area 
took  a  turn  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Army. 
These  Soviet  troops  consisted  mostly  of  Ger- 
man war  prisoners.  Exhausted  by  the  strain 
of  five  years  of  uninterrupted  fighting,  the 
Czech  troops  showed  a  loss  of  morale.  Win- 
ter was  setting  in,  th^  were  pooriy  dothed, 
they  lacked  food  and  they  dreaded  the  hard« 
ships  that  loomed  in  front  of  thorn. 

One  regiment,  resting  at  Ekaterinburg, 
when  ordered  to  entrain  for  the  front,  flatly 
refused  to  march.  Their  refusal  drove  the 
commander,  Gol.  Sdmddt,  to  commit  snielde. 
Only  a  wedc  later,  soldier  ddegatea  tntm 
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each  echelon  and  each  regiment  of  the 
Czechs,  arrived  in  Ekaterinburg  to  demand 
of  their  war  govemmoit  that  they  be  sent 

home. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Bolshevist 
Army,  and  the  German-prisoner  allies  had 
driven  the  Czechs  out  of  Ufa,  the  central 
point  in  the  demoralization  of  the  Czech 
Army.  Orders  issued  to  replace  all  Czech 
troops  with  Siberians.  The  Czechs  were  then 
sent  eastward  to  ^uard  that  portion  of  the 
Siberian  Railroad  lying  between  Novo  Nich- 
olaevsk  and  Ii-kutsk. 

Third  Soviet  Array  Captured  at  Perm 
Two  corps  of  Siberian  troops  supplanted 
the  Czechs.  One  corps,  led  by  Gen.  Gaida, 
who  had  resigned  tiie  oommand  of  the  Czechs 
to  become  a  lientoiant  general  under  Kol- 
chak,  operated  in  the  nortiiem  field;  the 
other,  under  Gen.  Hanjine,  occupied  the  Vfa 
front.  Gen.  Gaida's  Siberian  troops,  in  a 
battle  fought  at  Perm  on  December  24th, 
practically  annihilated  the  Bcdshevist  Army. 
Tliirty  thousand  Red  prisoners  were  taken, 
together  with  much  rolling  stock  and  other 
loot.  The  remnant  of  the  Third  Red  Army 
was  driven  across  the  Rama  River. 

A  week  later,  the  Soviet  forces  captured 
the  city  of  Ufa,  the  former  seat  of  an  anti- 
Bolshevist  Government 

United  States  ThMps  in  Arctic  RuMia 

On  December  80th»  the  Allied  forces  ad- 
vanced 15  miles  up  the  Onega  River,  west  of 
Archangel  on  the  Northern  front,  capturing 
the  village  of  Kadish.  Participating  in  this 
victory  were  8,{)()()  American  trtM)ps,  under 
Col.  George  D.  Stewart,  also  a  body  of  Pol- 
ish Legionnaires*  a  French  detachment, 
Canadian  artillery  and  a  force  of  Russian 
volunteers. 

The  American  losses  in  this  engagement 
were  only  six  ollicers  and  121  enlisted  men. 
Fighting  continued  in  this  sector  for  several 
days,  the  American  Douji^boys  being  in  the 
forefront  of  battle. 

The  American  forces  in  Northern  Russia 
were  scattered  over  a  front  of  400  miles  at 
distances  from  Archangel  varying  from  100 
to  300  miles. 

Meanwhile  an  AlUed  movement  against 
Kiev  vns  taking  shape.    Advancing  from 


their  base  at  Ode.ssa,  a  French  and  Russian 
Army  was  seeking  a  junction  with  a  Cossack 
Army  under  Gen.  Krasnoff,  wliidi  was  mov- 
ing from  Rostov  toward  Kiev. 

At  the  same  time,  two  Bolshevist  armies 
were  invading  Esthonia  and  Lithuania,  loot- 
ing and  bui'ning  as  they  went.  The  impor- 
tant city  of  Riga  fell  to  the  Reds  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1919. 

Other  Bolshevik  armies  had  continued 
their  destructive  march  into  Poland,  captur- 
ing Vilna  as  the  New  Year  dawned  and  mas- 
sacring many  civilians. 

On  December  27th,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment announced  the  withdrawal  of  24,000 
troops  from  Siberia,  in  conformity  with  its 
plan  of  maintaining  a  constantly  diminishing 
force  in  Russia. 

Unity  of  CoBnand  in  Siberia 

UNinr  of  command  on  the  Siberian  f  rmit 

was  arranged  in  the  closing  days  of  1918. 

The  French  general.  Jules  Janin,  a  former 
commander  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army,  was 
appointed  to  the  Chief  Command  of  all  the 
Allied  forces  in  Russia. 

Ftaposal  to  Withdraw  the  AUies 

Both  in  America  and  in  England,  strong 

parliamentary  protests  had  been  made 
against  the  furtiier  retention  of  Allied  troops 
in  Russia.  Lord  Milner,  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, answered  the  criticism  by  reciting 
that  the  Bolsheviki  were  openly  assisting  the 
Germans  in  every  possible  way.  Due  to  Bol- 
shevik aid,  the  Germans  had  been  able  to 
withdraw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops 
from  the  Russian  front  and  employ  them 
against  the  Allies  on  the  Western  front. 

The  Bolsheviki,  he  reminded  them,  had  be- 
trayed Roumania  to  Germany,  handed  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet  over  to  Germany  and  treach- 
erously attacked  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  It  was 
an  obligation  of  honor  to  save  the  Czecho- 
slovaks; a  military  necessity  of  the  most 
urgent  kind  to  rescue  the  vast  sections  of 
Russia  that  were  strugig^ng  to  escape  the 
tyranny  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  a  chief  duty 
to  safeguard  the  enormous  quantities  of  mil- 
itary stores  at  Archangel  and  \nadivostok, 
sent  to  Russia  by  the  Allied  governments  and 
in  danger  of  bdng  seised  by  the  Reds. 
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KomilofPs  Volunteer  Army  Gives  Battle  to  the  Bokheviki 

Seven  Rusfian  Generals,  EscapiiME  from  Prison,  Organue  Army  of  IfiOOfiOO 
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February,  1918,  when  the  frifi^tful  in-  BKapeof 

cubus  of  Bolflheviam  was  pressing  most  Gen.  Kormilofp  appealed  to  Kerensky  to 

heavily  against  the  heart  of  Russia,  gtant  him  full  power,  prraniaing  if  the  deatli 

smothering  the  soul  of  tho  nation,  a  group  penalty  were  restored  to  save  Russia.  IH" 

of  loyal  generals  who  had  escaped  from  stead,  Koreiisky  branded  Korniloff  as  a  traitor 

prison  were  railyirif^  the  Cos.sacks  of  the  and  consigned  him  to  the  Bukhoff  foi-tress 

South  to  their  standard,  determined  to  save  prison,  together  with  Generals  Denekine, 

Russia  fhnn  anardiie  ruin  or  die  in  the  at-  Romanovsld,  Ezdelli,  Efamer  and  Markoff^ 

tonpt.  Another  eminent  general,  Alexdeff,  the 

To  the  tireless  efforts  of  this  band  of  n6ble>  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Czar's  army, 

men,  now  reduced  to  raps  and  penury,  was  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  and  after 

due  the  organization  of  the  Russian  Volun-  weeks  of  hiding  made  hia  way  into  South 

teer  Army,  that  valiant  force  which  first  Russia. 

gave  battle  to  the  Bolsheviki  and  all  but  sue-  It  so  chanced  that  the  Bukhoff  prison,  in 

ceeded  in  overthrowing  the  Beast  \rlideh.  Korniloff  and  the  other  generals  had 

From  its  humble  beginning  as  a  brigade  been  confined,  was  guarded  on  alternate  days 

of  3,000  men,  chiefly  composed  of  officers  by  a  regiment  of  Cossacks  from  Transcau- 

who  waived  their  various  ranks,  the  Volun-  casia,  who  regarded  KomilofT,  the  "Cossack 

teer  Army  rapidly  grew  until  in  a  few  months  Peasant  General,"  almost  as  a  god.  One 

it  numbered  100,000  resolute  men.   By  that  night  in  December,  1917,  this  regiment 

time  more  than  S0,000  of  these  Russian  pa^  opened  all  tiie  prison  doors,  rdeaaed  tiie  gm- 

triots  had  falloi  <m  the  battlefield  in  their  ef-  eral  and  with  him  galloped  away  soutti- 

forts  to  redeem  Russia.  ward. 

The  origin  of  this  Volunteer  Anny  takes  To  avoid  certain  capture  at  a  railroad 

us  back  to  the  Kerensky  regime  which  as-  crossing,  where  Kerensky's  Guards  were  ly- 

sumed  power  after  the  overthrow  of  the  ing  in  wait,  the  generals  and  the  Caucasian 

Gsar's  government  liany  leading  generals  soldiers  dismounted,  turned  their  horsea 

in  the  Clour's  army  had  accepted  the  Revolu>  loose,  discarded  their  uniforma,  donned  ti» 

tion  and  led  the  Russian  forces  in  the  last  attire  of  peasants  and  disbanded,  each  nun 

campaign  against  the  Germans.  Gen.  Komi-  agreeing  to  fond  for  himself  and  all  agreoinp 

lofT,  the  dashing  Cossack  leader,  had  become  to  meet  at  Ro.stov.    After  a  thousand  perils 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Revolutionary  and  adventures,  the  heroic  band  succeeded  in 

troops,  but  when  those  troops  fdl  under  the  readiing  Rostov  in  late  December,  1917. 

sinister  influence  of  the  Soviets  and  the  Korniloff  wore  a  mechanic's  wcnrking  shirt 

death   penalty   for    insubordination    was  Gen.  Donekine  appeared  as  a  coal  heavor, 

aboli.<;hed.  demoralization  set  in,  followed  by  Romanovski  was  disguised  as  a  chauffeur, 

the  shameful  retreat  and  defeat  of  the  Rus-  and  the  others  as  peasant  laborers.  Gen. 

sian  Army.  Alexeieff,  the  fonner  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
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largest  army  the  world  has  ever  known,  had 
preceded  them. 

Small  Yblanteer  Army  Set  In  Motiofi 

The  call  was  sounded  for  Volunteers  and 
the  response  was  immediate.  Loyal  Russians 
from  all  walks  of  life,  bankerSp  physidans, 

lawyers,  business  men,  rallied  to  the  stand- 
ard. Many  school  boys  also  volunteered. 
While  the  organization  of  the  Volunteer 
Army  was  in  progress,  the  Bolshevists  bore 
down  upon  Rostov  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers. 

Forced  to  evacuate  Rostov,  the  little  Vd- 
unteer  Army,  then  numbering  scarcely  3,000, 
withdrew  along-  the  single  road  that  led  to 
the  territory  of  the  Kuban  Cossacks,  where 
they  would  be  among  friends.  Colonels  and 
majors  served  willingly  in  the  ranks  as 
privates;  generals  of  world-wide  fame^  who 
had  commanded  huge  armies,  were  content 
to  lead  small  companies  or  battalions.  Each 
man  of  that  band  of  noblemen  carried  his 
bag,  his  weapon  and  his  stalf  for  the  jouniey. 

With  the  Volunteers  was  a  part  of  the 
famous  Komiloff  shock  regiment  which  Ker- 
ensky  had  disbanded.  These  troops  had  re- 
tained their  flag  and  boasted  32  machine  guns 
and  fi.OOO.OOO  cartridges.  In  the  Army  was 
also  Czar  Nicholas'  St.  (leorge  Regiment  and 
the  Gershelman  Division  of  Cavalry.  There 
were  also  three  battalions  of  officers  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Ifarkoff. 

In  the  deptii  of  a  Russian  winter,  and 
lacking  food  and  sufficient  transport  for  the 
wounded,  this  little  Volunteer  Army  took  up 
the  march  for  Ekateriiiodar,  the  capital  of 
the  Kuban  Government,  2U0  miles  away. 
The  Bolshevist  forces  had  now  overtaken 
them  and  there  were  rear-guard  and  advance- 
guard  actions  every  day.  Their  wounded 
filled  a  thousand  carts.  As  their  food  dim- 
inished, their  only  hope  of  su.stenance  was 
to  seize  the  enemy's  rations.  This  they  did 
repeatedly.  Forty  attacks  on  the  Bolsheviki 
were  made  in  42  days,  and  each  attack  yielded 
much  loot,  indttding  food  and  munitions. 

After  two  months  of  fighting  and  when 
.'^0  miles  from  Ekaterinodar,  where  they  had 
hoped  to  be  relieved,  the  soldiers  were 
stunned  by  the  news  that  the  Kuban  capital 


had  fallen  to  the  Bolshevik!  and  the  Gov- 
ernment had  fled  to  the  mountains. 

Kornfloff  Killed,  Army  I>efeated 

With  unfailing  courage,  the  little  band 
kept  on,  traversing  swampy  ground  knee- 
deep  in  water,  their  clothing  hardened  with 
ice,  compelled  to  plunder  the  Bolsheviki  daily 
in  order  to  obtain  food  to  keep  them  alive^ 
and  with  their  faces  set  for  Ekaterinodar. 
They  swam  the  swollen  and  icy  cold  Kuban 
River  with  Cen.  Markoff  in  the  lead,  while 
all  about  them  fell  the  shells  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist artillery,  taking  a  heavy  toll.  Here 
tii^  were  joined  1^  a  column  of  Kuban  Cos- 
sacks* 

The  combined  Army,  numbering  7,000 
rifles,  though  attacked  in  the  rear  by  a  Bol- 
shevist force,  neverthless  resolved  to  march 
on  the  Bolshevist  stronghold  at  Ekaterino- 
dar. It  was  a  fatal  dedsioii.  For  four  days 
the  unequal  conflict  raged.  The  losses  of  the 
Volunteers  were  staggering,  averaging  70 
par  cent  of  each  regiment. 

Before  daylight,  on  the  last  day  of  battle, 
April  1st,  when  the  ammunition  of  the  Vol- 
unteers was  exhausted,  a  shell  exploded  in 
Gen.  KomilofTs  bedroom,  killing  him  out- 
right and  on  his  63d  birthday,  as  had  been 
predicted  years  before  by  a  gypsy  sooth- 
sayer. 

Gen.  Denekine  in  Command 

Gen.  Denekine,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command,  began  a  retreat  northward  with 
the  remnants  of  the  V<dunteers.  Though  op- 
posed by  a  force  outnumbering  his  army  four 

to  one,  besides  being  handicapped  by  1,200 
bed-wounded  soldiers,  and  compelled  to  cross 
three  railroad  lines  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  he  nevertheless  led  his  force  to  safety 
on  the  Kalmuck  and  Astrakhan  Steppes.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  a  band  of  Don  Cossacks 
representing  14  villages,  who  had  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  Bolshevism.  Many  other  volun- 
teers helped  swell  the  diminished  ranks. 
Here  they  received  the  astonishing  news 
that  counter-revolutions  had  been  launched  in 
various  provinces,  that  the  Reds  were  in  re- 
treat everyvdiere,  and  that  the  Bolshevists 
had  surrendered  the  ITcraine  to  Germany  at 
Brest-Litovsk.  Already  South  Rus.?ia  was 
in  the  grip  of  Germany,  and  the  Cossacks 
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beeeeched  Denekine's  aimy  to  help  free  the  the  town  capitulated.    With  Ekaterinodar 

homeland.  as  a  base,  the  Volunteer  Army  occupied 
Denekine  and  Alexeiell  consented  to  bepin  every  town  in  the  regfion,  closing  every  road 
a  campaign  to  free  the  Kuban  Government,  of  retreat  in  tiie  Caucasus  except  the  rail- 
Volunteero  from  all  the  .provinces  of  Russia  road  line  to  Vladikavkas.  Along  this  road  the 
flocked  to  their  standard.  Huge  supplies  of  BobhevistB  and  their  sympathisers  retreated 
food  and  war  material  were  accumulated,  toward  the  Caspian  Sea,  occupying  40,000 
Armored  cars,  motors,  all  the  machinerj'  of  wagons  with  their  families  and  their  loot, 
war,  were  acquired.  Two  thousand  seasoned  Gen.  Alexeieff  died  on  September  25th,  the 
soldiers,  who  had  journeyed  1,200  miles  out  day  before  Bulgaria  surrendered,  and  Gen. 
of  Roumania  to  join  Komiloffs  forces,  Romanovski  succeeded  him  as  Chief  of  Staff, 
agreed  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  ]>eneldne  The  Volunteer  Azmy  grew  to  enonnooB 
and  AlexeiefF.  proportions.  As  winter  was  setting  in  l,QOQl- 
Tn  June,  with  a  large  army  at  their  com-  000  resolute  soldiers  were  obeying  the  com- 
mand, Denekine  and  AlexeietT  laid  seigc  to  mands  of  Gen.  Denekine,  prepared  to  launch 
Ekaterinodar,  intent  upon  avenjjinjr  Korn-  a  great  offensive  against  the  Bolsheviki  in 
iloffs  death.    After  a  three  days'  battle,  the  following  spring. 
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BritUi  FoicM.  570^000 

Gen.  Robprlson.  Chief  of  Staff  (Succeeded  by 
G«n.  Sir  Douplas  Haij?,  Commander     [Gen.  Foch 
Third  British  Army — Gen.  B>'nff 
Fifth  British  Army — Gen.  Gough 
Fourth  British  Army — Gen.  Rawlinson 
First  British  Amy  Dinsions— ^Gen.  Plumsr 
Second  British  Army  1  ions — Gen.  Hone 

Fkendi  Fovccs,  860^ 

First  French  Army — Gen.  Debeney 
Third  French  Army— Gen.  Humbert 
Seecnd  Fccncfa  Anny— Gen.  F^Mle 

FOR  the  Allies,  the  darkost  hour  of  the 
entire  War  befell  in  that  perilous  period, 
beginning  in  March,  1918,  which  saw  the 
launching  of  Gennansr'a  mightiest  offensive; 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  Fifth  British 
Army;  the  enforced  retreat  of  the  British 
forces  in  the  Somme  sector,  full  30  miles  in 
ten  days ;  the  resultant  rupture  of  the  French 
line;  and  the  advance  of  the  Gennan  hordes 
ahnost  to  the  ipates  of  Amiens. 

Not  merely  had  the  German.s  in  their  great 
drive  toward  Amiojis  thrown  into  confusion 
the  British  line,  they  had  opened  a  ^<i\i  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  French  Armies 
and  uncovered  all  the  main  roads  leading  to 
Paris.  If  now  they  could  widen  that  gap, 
separate  the  British  and  French  Armies,  and 
turn  their  flanks,  they  might  dispose  of  tiiem 


German  Forces,  1,350,000 

Gen.  Ludendorf.  Chief  of  Staff 
Prinee  Rupprecht,  Group  Commander 
Seventeenth  Army — Gcii  von  Below 
Second  Army — Gen.  vun  Marwitz 
Eighteenth  Army— Gen.  von  Hutier 
Seventh  Army— iOen.  von  Boehm 


in  detail,  then  take  possession  of  Paris  and 
the  Channel  Ports  and  dictate  harsh  terms 
of  peace  to  all  Eun»pe. 

The  catastrophe  which  threatened  the  Al- 
lied armies  was  barely  averted  by  the  wisdMn 
of  the  Inter-Allied  Military  Council,  in  over- 
riding the  objections  of  the  British  High 
Command  and  appointing  Gen.  Ferdinand 
Foch  Supreme  Commander  of  all  the  Allied 
forces  then  retreating  on  the  Western  firont 
This  incomparable  commander,  turning  de- 
feat into  victory,  definitely  halted  the  Ger- 
man grand  ofTensive  in  front  of  Amiens  and  . 
repulsed  the  two  subset]uent  German  drives 
north  and  south  of  Amiens.  Gen.  Foch  then 
held  the  Germans,  virtoally  as  prisoners,  hi 
the  three  deep  salients  which  marked  the 
limits  of  their  sensational  advance^  nntU  the 
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American  Marines  and  Doughboys  had  ar- 
rived in  sufficient  numbers  to  rout  them  out 
and  stflurt  them  on  the  run  back  to  the  Rhine. 

Oram  «f  the  BriftUi  DfMtar 

Tbb  cauB«  of  the  Britiflh  disaster  in  the 

SoBime  sector  are  not  difficult  to  trace.  In 
a  word,  the  British  line  was  insufficiently  de- 
fended against  a  foe  attacking  in  overwhelm- 
ing force.  There  were  fewer  than  800,000 
British  soldiers  holding  a  front,  126  miles  in 
extent,  extending  from  the  Belgian  ooast 
sottOieastward  to  the  River  Oiae  in  France. 

The  heavy  losses  sustained  by  Britain  on 
this  front  during  1917,  and  estimated  at 
500,000,  had  not  been  replaced,  although 
there  were  more  than  100,000  soldiers  de- 
tained on  English  soil,  ostensibly  to  repel  an 
expected  'Evasion/'  but  in  reality  to  over- 
awe the  Irish.  The  British,  had,  however, 
sent  fbxee  full  corps  to  the  assistance  of 
Italy,  immediately  after  the  Caporetta  dis- 
aster. 

France  had  complained  bitterly  that  Eng- 
land was  not  doing  her  full  duty  in  the  War. 
To  appease  the  French  the  Britishers  had 
taken  over  28  miles  of  French  line.  This  ex* 
tension  of  front,  which  still  further  weak- 
ened the  British  line,  had  not  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  Germans. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  British  line  was 
the  sector,  60  miles  long,  lying  between  Arras 
and  Barisia.  To  guard  this  long  fhmt,  only 
two  armies  had  been  assigned — the  Third 
British  Army  under  Gen.  Julian  Byng,  and 
the  Fifth  British  Army  under  Gen.  Hubert 
Gough,  with  a  combined  strength  of  320,000 
men.  Byng's  army  held  20  miles  of  the  front, 
tram  Aram  to  Gouseauoourt^  wliile  Gongh 
defended  40  milea  cS  tiie  front  from  Gouzeau- 
court  to  Barisis,  where  his  right  wing  joined 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  French  Army  under 
Gen.  Humbert 

CkraMSwOatmimbcrad  British  IWee  to  One 

Thb  Germans  knew,  of  course,  that  the 

most  vulnerable  point  of  attack  in  the  whole 

line  was  the  place  of  junction  between 
Gough's  British  Army  and  Humbert's  French 
Army,  and  there  they  decided  to  strike  their 
heaviest  blow. 


Early  in  Februarj',  1918,  four  German 
armies,  with  a  total  strength  of  1,000,000 
men,  were  assembled  in  this  sector.  Oppos- 
ing Gen.  Byng's  army  of  160,000  men,  from 
Arras  to  Gouzeauoourt,  was  the  army  of  Gen. 
Otto  von  Below,  compoeed  of  260,000  picked 
troops.  Opposite  Gen,  Cough's  thin  line 
from  Gouzeaucouit  to  Barisis,  were  two 
German  armies — Gen.  von  der  Marwitz  with 
250,000  men,  and  Gen.  Oscar  von  Hutier  with 
260,000  men.  Below  the  Oiae  and  facing  the 
left  wing  Humbert's  French  Army,  was 
the  German  Army  of  Gen.  von  Boehm,  numr 
bering  250,000  men. 

Subsequently,  by  the  use  of  Reserves,  the 
strength  of  both  combatants  was  increased — 
that  of  the  Germans  to  1,860,000  men  and  of 
the  British  and  French  to  930,000  men.  But 
at  the  outset  of  the  battle  the  Germans  out- 
numbered the  British  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1. 

teaaBB  Featcd  the  ABMricn 

It  had  been  the  hope  of  the  Gennans  to 

win  a  decisive  victory  before  the  American 
Army  could  be  assembled  in  full  strength  on 
the  Western  front. 

When  the  American  legions  began  pouring 
into  Franee,  in  the  early  spring  of  1918,  the 
braggart  soul  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  shrank  with 
a  secret  dread.  His  'Nervous  collapses" 
were  now  of  daily  occurrence.  Despite  his 
jibes  at  the  "Boy  Scouts  of  the  American  Re- 
public," he  felt  in  his  heart  that  these  fear- 
less young  Crusaders  from  overseas  were  the 
appointed  agsnts  of  his  inevitable  destme- 
tion.  He  could  not  hope  to  awe  them,  as  he 
had  awed  certain  Europeans,  with  the  bogey 
of  Prussian  invincibility.  In  the  Yankee 
view,  a  Boche  was  merely  a  Boche,  as  a  snake 
was  a  snake. 

One  only  ray  of  hope  illumined  the  horison 
of  the  Kaiser's  vain  ambition ;  the  Americans 
were  not  yet  arrived  in  sufficiont  numbers  to 
offset  his  numerical  advantage  over  the  Al- 
lies. If  he  could  quickly  drive  a  wedge  in 
between  the  French  and  British  Armies,  and 
separate  them  by  rolling  back  their  flanks,  he 
mig^t  be  able  to  annihilate  them  both  be- 
fore the  American  Army  was  able  to  function 
perfectly  on  French  soil.  The  march  of 
events  had  fav^ored  his  aniljition.  Not  only 
had  the  shameful  exit  of  the  Russians  from 
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the  Eastern  theater  of  war  removed  his  last 
enemy  in  that  direction,  it  had  enabled  him 
to  transfer  to  tlie  Western  front  an  army  of 
600,000  vttemi  stonn  troops  for  his  final 
drive.  Jn  addition  he  had  assembled  endless 
batteries  of  heavy  guns  to  pulverize  the  Al- 
Hed  line — one  for  every  twelve  yards  on  a 
front  of  125  miles.  If  the  Allied  lines  sur- 
vived the  hurricane  of  shell  fire,  his  storm 
troops  would  complete  the  work. 

British  Defense  System 

Thb  British  front  was  protected  by  three 
lines  of  defense.  In  the  first  zone  w»e  estab* 
lished  the  outposts  who  were  to  fall  back 
upon  a  well-wired  lino  of  resistance,  in  which 
were  built  redoubts  a  mile  apart  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  advancing  enemy  would 
come  under  cross  fire  of  machine  guns.  A 
mile  bdiind  this  was  the  battle  tone,  arranged 
on  the  same  plan,  except  that  there  were  no 
outposts  here.  One  mile  further  to  the  rear 
lay  the  final  defensive  zone,  which  was  in- 
complete when  the  battle  opened. 

It  was  the  theory  of  the  British  strategists 
that  the  resistance  of  the  first  sone  would 
break  up  the  cohesion  of  the  enemy's  attack 
and  that  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  Ger- 
mans could  be  held  in  the  battle  zone.  Con- 
fident in  the  strength  of  these  defenses,  the 
British  had  failed  to  prepare  alternative  po- 
sitions in  the  rear,  and  the  amission  speUed 
disaster. 

Of  the  two  British  commandeTB,  Gen.  Byng 

enjoyed  the  higher  reputation.  As  com- 
mander of  the  Canadian  troops,  in  April, 
1917,  he  had  taken  Vimy  Ridge  and  later  had 
developed  new  tactics  of  surprise  in  tiie  bat- 
tle of  CambraL 

Gen.  Gous^  who  had  achieved  sudden 
fame  as  commander  of  the  Fifth  Army  in 
the  first  Battle  of  the  Somme,  had  larjrely 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers  by  his  wast- 
age of  men  in  the  Third  Battle  of  Ypres. 
As  for  ate  German  commanders,  many  of 
them  were  veterans  of  the  ESastem  front  who 
had  achieved  fame  in  the  campaigns  against 
Russia  and  Roumania. 

The  Von  Hutier  Tactics 
The  German  strategists  hoped  to  put  a 
wedge  between  the  British,  and  French 
Armies,  roll  up  the  British  right  flank,  drive 
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the  British  Armies  across  the  lower  Somme 
River  and  with  a  small  force  of  men  keip 
tiieni  in  this  area,  while  the  main  Gennan 
armies  would  turn  about  and  deal  the  isdated 
French  Armies  a  death  blow.  Then,  either 
a  peace  would  be  arranged  at  Paris,  or  the 
British  Armies  in  the  "pocket"  between  the 
Somme  River  and  the  coast  could  be  anni- 
hilated at  their  pleasure. 

The  Germans  were  to  try  out  the  von 
Hutier  tactics  that  had  proved  so  successful 
on  the  Russian  front  but  woe  new  to  tiie 
Western  theater  of  war.  Secrecy  was  the 
key  note  of  the  new  tactics.  Instead  of  as- 
sembling masses  of  troops  for  days  in  front 
of  the  pdnt  to  be  attacked,  tiie  troops  weie 
to  be  brought  up  secretly  by  ni  j^t  mardieB 
just  before  the  assault  was  begun,  Hius  gain- 
ing the  advantage  due  to  a  surprise  attack. 

The  actual  attack  was  to  be  preceded  by  a 
brief  and  intensive  artillery  bombardment, 
deluging  the  enemy's  back  areaa  and  support  , 
lines  with  shells.  Finally,  instead  of  attock-  I 
ing  in  mass  formaticm  with  walls  or  waves 
of  men,  picked  troops  were  to  be  sent  out 
to  make  gaps  in  the  enemy's  line,  through 
which  others  would  pour  until  each  section 
of  defence  found  itself  outflanked  and  en-  | 
circled. 

By  a  system  of  flares  and  rockets,  the 
"follow"  troops  were  informed  where  the 
picked  troops  had  made  the  breach.  Each 
column  of  troops  had  unlimited  objectives; 
when  one  division  had  gone  as  far  as  pos> 
8ible»  it  was  relieved  by  anoOier,  and  so  on, 
as  in  a  game  of  leap-frog.  In  other  words, 
the  Germans  planned  to  "filter"  their  army 
throiiofh  the  British  lines  to  positions  in  the 
unprotected  areas  in  the  rear.  The  effect 
would  be  cumulative,  as  the  momentum 
would  grow  Willi  eadi  advance. 

1,400  Airplanes  Brought  Down 
All  through  February  and  early  March 
there  had  been  aerial  activity  along  the  en» 
tire  British  front  Thousands  of  airplanes 
had  been  diligent  in  spying  out  the  opposinsr 
positions  and  many  encounters  had  taken 
place  among  the  clouds.  During  this  peritid 
of  six  weeks  which  ushered  in  the  grand  of- 
fensive, the  Germans  lost  800  and  the  Allies 
600  planes. 
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Feeling^  Out  the  Allied  Line 

In  those  early  weeks  of  1918,  before  the 
great  battle  was  begun,  trench  raids  were  a 
daily  pastime  of  the  Germans  all  along  the 
battie  front  of  125  miles.  For  the  most  part 
these  were  merely  sorties  having  for  their 
object  the  ^'feeling  outf  of  the  Allied  dispo- 
sition. 

Two  serious  engagements,  however,  oc- 
curred. Early  in  March  the  Germans  tried 
to  gain  possession  of  Fort  La  Pompelle, 
southeast  of  Rheims,  attacking  from  five 
points  on  a  front  of  ten  miles  and  shower- 
ing the  Allied  trenches  with  gas^  but  with- 
out gaining  their  objective. 

Again,  on  March  6tli,  the  Germans  attacked 
tiie  Bdgian  position  in  the  flooded  zone 
norOiwest  of  Dixmude,  but  eventually  they 
were  driven  back  to  their  own  line.  Twenty 
raids  in  ten  days  in  the  French  sector  were 
repulsed  without  difficulty,  but  similar  raids 
on  the  British  front  developed  several  weak 
points,  as  'wbm  tile  British  advanced  posts 
at  Polderhoek  were  penetrated  on  a  front  of 
200  yards. 

The  Boflriiardinent  Opens 

All  through  the  night  of  March  20th, 
under  cover  of  a  tiiidc  white  mist,  tiie  Ger- 
mans had  been  advancing  their  troops  to  po- 
sitions within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Brit- 
ish outposts  on  a  front  of  60  miles.  Shortly 
before  5  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a  bom- 
oar  dment  of  great  intensity,  with  gas  and 
hifi^  explosive  shells,  was  opened  against  the 
whole  British  front,  from  the  Scarpe  to  the 
Oise.  Road  centers  and  railways  20  miles 
to  the  rear  were  deluged  by  shells  fired  from 
high  velocity  guns. 

Violent  bombardments  were  opened  also 
on  the  French  front,  in  wide  sectors  east  and 
northeast  of  Rheiros,  and  on  portions  of  the 
British  front  between  the  Scarpe  River  and 
Lens.  The  British  positions  south  of  the 
La  Bassee  Canal  to  the  River  Lys  were  heav- 
ily shelled  with  gas  and  battle  areas  be- 
tween Hessines  and  the  Ypres^CkHmnines 
Canal  were  activdy  engaged.  At  the  same 
time,  Dunkirk  was  bombardod  fi-om  the  sea. 
So  intense  was  the  enomy's  bombai-dnient 
that  the  British  communications  were  sev- 
ered. 


Fog  Aids  the  Germans 

Favored  by  a  thick  white  fog,  which  hid 
from  the  British  gunners  the  S.  0.  S.  sig- 
nals sent  up  by  their  outpost  line,  750,000 
Germans  moved  forward  to  the  attack,  the 
advance  columns  forcing  their  way  into  tiie 
foremost  defensive  zone. 

The  fog  concealed  all  objects  50  yards 
away,  rendering  the  British  machine  guns 
and  field  guns  ineffective.  British  detach- 
ments holding  the  outposts  were  conse- 
quently overwhelmed  or  surrounded  in  many 
cases  before  they  were  able  to  signal  word 
of  the  enemy's  attack. 

Nevertheless,  on  all  parts  of  the  battle 
front,  the  little  bands  of  Britishers  holding 
the  redoubts -in  the  forward  sone  held  out 
with  tiie  utmost  gidlantry  for  many  hours, 
taking  heavy  toll  of  the  enemy. 

So  rapidly  liad  the  GoiTnans  advanced 
under  the  covering  blanket  of  the  mist,  that 
the  British  advanced  batteries  found  the 
enemy  dose  upon  them  before  they  had  re- 
ceived warning  from  their  own  infantry  that 
the  expected  attack  had  been  launched. 

Germans  SweepThrough  the  First  British  Line 

Before  noon  the  British  front  zone  had 
been  penetrated  in  various  places.  In  quick 

succession  the  Germans  had  captured  Bulli- 
court,  Doignies,  Louverval,  Norcuil,  Lon- 
gatte  and  Ecoust  St.  Mcin.  A  part  of  the 
German  advance  had  pushed  forward  two 
miles  to  the  battle  zone  and  seized  Ronssoy. 
At  midday  Templeux-le-Guerard,  Hargioourt 
and  Villeret  were  entered. 

By  early  afternoon  the  enemy's  infantry 
had  broken  through  the  entire  forward  zone 
and  reached  the  first  line  of  battle  positions 
in  strength  on  practically  the  whole  front  ex- 
cept at  the  Flesquires  salient,  where  his  as- 
sauUa  were  not  pressed  with  the  same 'weight 
as  elsewhere.  Excepting  at  Ronssoy,  which 
Gen.  Byng  defended  successfully,  and  at  Es- 
signy  and  Noreuil,  the  battle  zone  itself  had 
not  yet  been  entered. 

Fighting  in  and  in  ttmt  of  the  battle  zone 
continued  with  the  greatest  intensity 
tnioiijirhout  the  afternoon  and  evening.  By 
evening,  the  British  had  been  forced  back, 
between  Benay  and  the  Somme,  to  the  rear 
line  of  their  battle  positions. 
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Near  Koupy  and  Savy,  the  Germans  with 
tanks  endeavored  to  crumple  up  the  line,  but 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  The  most 
serious  progress  made  by  the  Germans  on 

Gen.  Cough's  fiont  was  south  of  St.  Quentin, 
where  they  pressed  oa  to  the  Crozat  Canal 
and  captured  Cressy. 

On  Gen.  Byng's  front,  the  Flesquieres 
salient  remained  practically  intact  Lagni- 
court  fell  during  the  afternoon  and  the  enony 
had  reached  the  outskirts  of  St  Leger  and 
Croiselles. 

At  the  end  of  the  fust  day,  the  battle  zone 
still  held,  though  the  enemy  had  gained  a 
todiold  in  Ronssoy,  Essigny  and  NoreuiL 
The  Germans  had  made  their  greatest  ad- 
vance of  four  miles  in  the  St.  Quentin  sector, 
where  Gen.  Gough  was  greatly  outnumbered. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  reserves,  and  because 
tlie  Germans  were  known  to  bo  concentrat- 
ing huge  masses  for  the  second  day's  battle, 
Gen.  Haig  decided  to  witiidraw  the  divisions 
of  the  corps  defending  that  sector  behind  the 
Cro7at  Canal.  The  movement  involved  the 
withdrawal  of  the  36th  Division  to  the  line 
of  the  Sonrnie  Canal,  and  the  abandonment 
of  ^esquieres  salient 

Bacood  Day  of  Battle 

When  the  second  day  of  battle  dawned, 
the  ground  was  again  enveloped  in 'thick 
mist,  under  eowr  of  which  the  Gwroans  re- 
newed their  attacks  in  great  strength  all 
along  the  line.  Though  the  British  short- 
range  fire  caused  enormous  losses  to  the 
enemy,  yet  the  momentum  of  the  German  at- 
tack, combined  with  the  impossibility  of  en- 
gaging with  artillery  the  masses  of  German 
troops  enabled  tiiem  to  press  forward. 

At  the  lower  end  of  Gen.  (Jough's  thin 
line,  a  fierce  battle  ensued  at  the  Crozat 
Canal  which  von  Hutier's  troops  crossed  at 
Quessy  and  Jussy,  advancing  toward  Vouel. 

Meanwhile^  in  the  center  of  tiie  battle 
front,  von  der  ICarwitz  had  captured  Ste. 
E^Iie  Villers  Faucon  Hervilly  and  Le  Ver- 
guier,  aftrr  a  most  gallant  defense.  Roisel 
thus  being  threatened,  Gen.  Gough  withdrew 
his  troops,  reorganizing  them  behind  the  line 
of  the  third  defensive  sone  near  Bemes.  The 
division  holding  Epehy  also  fell  baek. 


On  the  Third  Army  front,  strong  attacks 
inaugurated  by  the  Germans  at  ViUen 
Plottich,  Hermies  and  Haurincourt  were  re- 
pulsed by  Gen.  Byng's  troops  with  gmt 

slaughter,  the  leading  wave  of  a  strong  at- 
tack launched  between  Hermies  and  Beau- 
metz-les-Cambrai  being  annihilated.  At 
Vrancourt  the  Germans  broke  through  the 
rear  line  of  the  battle  zone  and  penetrated 
into  the  village,  but  in  a  counter-attack  by 
infantry  and  tanks  were  driven  out  Further 
west,  after  heavy  fighting,  the  Germans 
forced  their  way  into  the  battle  zone  along 
the  line  of  the  Croisilles  road. 

Gennans  Break  Through  at  St  QfmMm 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  Germans  in  great 
force  attacked  Gen.  Cough's  front  west  of 
St.  Quentin.  The  loss  of  Maissimy  and  Le 
Verguier  had  greatly  weakened  his  line.  By 
noon  the  whole  of  Gough's  center  had  re* 
treated  beyond  the  third  zone  of  defence. 
Here  two  reserve  divi.'^ions  took  over  the 
front  to  enable  Gough  to  reorganize  his 
forces.  The  30th  Division,  on  a  six-mile 
front,  sustained  the  German  pressure  for 
some  hours,  but  by  evening  tiie  Britons  wen 
pressed  back  from  Poeuilly. 

During  this  reti-eat,  a  gap  had  opened  be 
tween  two  British  divisions,  through  whicii 
the  Germans  poured,  penetrating  through  the 
third  defensive  xone  about  Vaux  and  Beaih 
vais.  All  available  resorves  at  tiie  disposal 
of  Gen.  Gough's  army  had  already  been 
thrown  into  the  fight,  and  except  for  one 
French  division  and  some  French  Cavalry  no 
further  support  was  within  reach  of  the  fir- 
ing line.  There  remained,  therefore,  no 
course  open  but  to  fall  back  on  the  bridge* 
head  positions  east  of  the  Sonune. 

Accordingly,  at  11  o'clock  that  night,  Gen. 
Gough  ordered  his  Eighteenth  Corps  to  fall 
back  immediately  behind  the  line  of  the 
Somme  south  of  Voyennes,  in  touch  with  the 
Third  Corps  on  their  right  while  tiie  Idtli 
and  7th  Corps  endeavored  to  secure  the  msin 
Peronne  bridgehead,  before  forming  a  junc- 
tion along  the  third  zone,  with  Gen.  Byng's 
Third  Army  about  Equaucourt, 

To  conform  with  Gough's  retreat  Gen. 
Byng's  army  also  had  to  fall  baek  to  a  Uba 
runing  from  Equaucourt  to  Fampom. 
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Byng's  retreat  was  not  seriously  threat- 
ened, but  Cough's  troops,  almost  dead  with 
fatigue,  were  ceaseles3l>  pounded  through 
the  night.  While  retreating,  Gen.  Gough  re- 
ceived word  that  the  Germans  had  forced  the 
line  of  the  Crosat  Canal,  and  that  the  Geiv> 
man  front  as  far  back  as  Mt.  IVOrigny  was 
pecked  with  the  advancinjr  troops. 

This  led  him  to  reconsider  his  decision  to 
renew  the  battle  east  of  the  Somme.  His 
troops  had  been  lighting  48  hours  without 
rest,  and  if  involved  in  a  general  engage- 
ment they  might  be  exposed  to  a  decisive  de- 
feat befine  reinforcements  could  arrive.  He 
therefore  decided  to  abandon  the  Peronne 
bridgehead  position  and  fall  back  behind  the 
Somme. 

Third  DttT  of  Battle 

Cough's  withdrawal  began  early  the  next 
morning,  the  Germans  ceaselessly  hammer^ 
hig  at  his  fatigued  columns.  Gaps  already 
existed  between  the  British  divisions  and 

these  were  constantly  wi  don  in  jr.  The  whole 
British  Army  was  in  a  perilous  position. 
Meanwhile,  von  Hutier's  German  troops  had 
crossed  the  Crosat  Canal  at  Jussy  and  Men- 
neeia,  and  pushed  the  8d  British  Corps  back 
among  the  woodlands  between  the  Somme 
and  the  Oise. 

In  the  course  of  Cough's  ^vithdrawal  to 
the  Somme,  a  gap  occurred  in  his  lin^ 
through  which  the  Germans  had  pushed  to 
the  capture  of  Ham.  In  the  afternoon  these 
forces  increased  in  strength,  gradually  press- 
ing back  the  British  troops,  and  crossing  the 
river  on  two  bridges  that  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed. They  were  checked  on  the  western 
bank  by  a  spirited  counter-offensive.  Mean- 
while Byng's  army,  at  the  north  of  the  line^ 
was  holding  firm,  while  repulsing  numerous 
attacks,  thous^  its  right  flank  was  in  some 
danger. 

At  the  point  of  junction  between  Byng's 
and  Gough's  armies  a  critical  situation  had 
aiiaen.  Daring  the  withdrawal,  a  gap  had 
opened  between  tiie  6tii  and  the  7th  Corps. 

"The  Germans  leaped  into  the  opening,  and 
forced  the  7th  Corps  across  the  Tortille 
River  to  the  high  ground  around  Bouchaves- 
nes,  where  they  occupied  the  old  Somme 


front,  barely  keeping  in  touch  with  the  right 
wing  of  Bjiig's  ai-my.  The  5th  Corps  also 
was  forced  to  retire  to  a  position  east  of 
Kocquigny.  Against  these  almost  disorgftn« 
ized  annieB  was  pitted  the  flower  of  the  Ger- 
man war  machine — the  ftunous  Prussian 
Guards  and  the  Brandenburgers. 

Flench  Take  Over  Part  of  British  Front 

In  response  to  Gen.  Ilaig's  appeal  for  aid, 
Gen.  Petain  agreed  to  take  over  tlie  front 
south  of  Peronne,  and  the  French  General 
FayoUe  was  given  command  of  the  8d,  18th 
and  19tfa  Corps  of  Gen.  Gough's  army.  At 
the  same  time,  a  special  force  of  reserve  di- 
visions was  made  up  from  the  armies  of 
Gens.  Home  and  Plumer,  which  were  holding 
two  sectors  in  the  battle  line  north  of  Arras. 
Measures  were  also  taken  to  pennit  of  the 
employment  of  the  CSanadian  Corps  for 
counter-attack. 

When  night  closed  on  the  third  day  of  bat- 
tle. Gen.  Gough's  army,  half  crazed  for  want 
of  sleep,  was  in  desperate  case.  Though  the 
Somme  line,  between  Epenancourt  and  the 
Peronne  bend,  was  stiU  held  by  tiie  British, 
Peronne  itself  had  fallen.  The  dry  weather 
had  loft  the  Somme  River  fordable  at  any 
point,  thus  weakening  the  defensive  barrier 
behind  which  the  British  forces  must  make 
their  stand. 

The  Fight  for  the  Somme  CrosHings 

At  dawn,  on  JMarcJi  24th,  the  Germans 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  cross  the  Somme  at 
many  points.  Two  detachments  did  succeed 
in  crossing  at  St.  Christ  and  Bethencourt,  but 

they  were  driven  back  by  troops  of  the  StVi 
Division.  At  Pargny,  however,  the  Germans 
finally  gained  a  firm  foothold  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  thus  entering  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  British  8th  and  28th  Divisions.  At 
nightfall  the  line  of  the  river,  norih  of  Epen- 
ancourt, was  held  by  the  British,  but  the  gap 
opposite  Pargny  had  been  widened  and  the 
Germans  had  reached  Morchain.  South  of 
that  point,  the  20th  Division,  with  its  left 
flank  in  the  air,  and  having  exhausted  all 
reserves  in  gallant  and  successful  counter- 
attacks, fell  back  to  the  line  of  the  Liber- 
mont  Canal,  to  which  position  the  great 
weight  of  the  enemy's  atacks  from  Kam  had 
already  pressed  back  the  troops  on  its  right. 
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British  Retreat  from  Chauny 

In  the  battle  area  between  tho  Somme  and 
Oise  Rivers,  the  retreating  2i>th  and  36th 
Dhisions  at  Eaucourt  and  Cugny  were  furi- 
ously attacked  by  the  enemy.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  gallant  charge  by  a  squadron  of 
the  6th  Cavalry  Brigade,  ndiich  broke 
through  the  German  line,  taking  100  prison- 
ers and  sabering:  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the 
troops  might  not  have  been  able  to  escape 
their  pursuers.  The  two  divisions  fell  back 
first  to  Villesdoe  and  then  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Guiseard. 

Bapaume  and  Peronne  Captured 

The  3d  Corps,  which  on  this  day  passed 
under  the  command  of  the  3d  French  Army, 
was  not  yet  in  sufficient  straigth  to  hold  up 

the  enemy's  advance,  and  was  gradually 
forced  back  to  the  south  and  west  of  Chauny. 
During  the  night  the  French  and  Briti.sh 
troops  immediately  north  of  the  Oise  were 
withdrawn  to  the  ridge  above  Grepigny. 

Though  the  Somme  line  between  Epenan- 
court  and  Peronne  was  still  held  by  the  Brit- 
ish, Bapaume  had  been  captured  by  the  Ger- 
mans, Peronne  had  fallen,  and  tho  Germans 
very  soon  after  were  in  possession  of  Bus, 
Leehelle,  Le  Mesnil,  Sailly,  Rancourt,  Clery 
and  Bertinoourt 

Crossing  the  Ancre  River 

All  that  night,  March  24th-25th,  constant 
fighting  took  place  on  the  northern  portion 
of  the  battle  front  about  Sapignies  and  Be- 

hagnies,  where  the  Germans  made  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  pierce  the  British  line.  Shortly 
after  da\\Ti,  of  March  25th.  a  determined  at- 
tack by  the  Germans  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss  and  a  counter-attack  by  the  42d  Division 
drove  the  Germans  out  of  Sapignies.  At 
noon  the  German  attacks  devdoped  in  great 
force;  the  4th  British  Corps  was  pushed 
ba(  k,  and  the  Germans  gained  Grevillers  and 
Bihucourt. 

Between  Montauban  and  Grevillers,  the 
British  troops  had  been  unable  to  establish 
touch  on  the  line  to  which  they  had  with- 
drawn the  day  before.  After  beating  off  a 
number  of  strong  assaults,  the  divisions  be- 
gan to  fall  back  individually  toward  the 
Ancre,  thereby  widening  the  gap  betw^een  the 


5th  and  4th  Corps.  The  Germans  reached 
Courcellette  that  afteinoon  and  pressed  on 
through  the  gap  in  the  direction  of  Pys  and 
Irles,  seriously  threatening  the  flank  of  the 
4th  Corps. 

It  became  dear  that  the  Third  Frendi 
Army,  which  was  mothering  all  the  British 

troops  north  of  the  Somme,  would  have  to 
continue  the  withdrawal  of  its  center  to  the 
line  of  the  Ancre,  already  crossed  by  certain 
of  the  British  troops  near  Beaooourt 

All  possible  steps  were  taken  to  secure  this 
line,  but  by  nightfall  hostile  patrcda  bad 
reached  the  right  bank  of  the  Ancre  north 
of  Miraumont  and  were  pushing  forward  be- 
tween the  flanks  of  the  4th  and  5th  Corps  in 
the  direction  of  Serre. 

Thus  menaced,  the  4th  Corps  fell  bade  by 
stages  during  the  night  and  mominsr  to  the 
line  Bucquoy-Ablainzevelle,  in  toudl  with  the 
6th  Corps  about  Boyelles.  The  remainini; 
divisions  on  the  right  were  withdrawn  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  Ancre. 

In  spite  of  the  dangerous  gap  about  Serre, 
the  general  position  of  the  Third  Army  front 
was  far  from  hopdess;  rdnforoements  vm« 
coming  up  rapidly  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  line  of  the  Ancre  would  be  secured  and 
the  enemy  stopped  north  of  the  Somme. 

Gcnnani  Oecnpy  NoyoB 

During  the  night  the  Germans  had  taken 
Guiseard.  On  the  morning  of  March  25th, 
they  strongly  attacked  the  British  cast  of 
Noyon,  compelling  the  Allied  batteries  to 
wittidraw  across  the  Oise  Canal  at  Appily. 
Another  heavy  attack  in  this  sector  was 
checked  after  hard  fighting,  and  the  troops 
of  the  18th  Division  retook  the  village  of 
BalKieuf  by  a  brilliant  counter-attack.  That 
night  the  Germans  entered  Noyon,  the 
Frendi  and  British  troops  retiring  south- 
ward across  the  Oise.  The  troops  of  the  3d 
British  Corps  were  gradually  relieved  by  the 
French  reinforcements  and  sexkt  north  to  re- 
join the  French  Army. 

The  Retreat  from  the  Somme 

Meanwhile  the  gap  between  the  18th  and 

10th  Corps  of  Cough's  Fifth  Anny  had  wid- 
ened; the  Germans  had  pu^^hed  through  and 
entered  Nesle,  forcing  the  French  and  Brit- 
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ish  troops  back  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Ingon.  To  the  north  of  Nesle,  the  19th  Corps 
was  slowly  pressed  back  in  the  direction  of 
Chaulnes,  but  at  midday  the  Allied  troops 
were  still  holding  the  line  of  the  canal  east 
of  Villers  Carbonnd  and  Barleax.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  to  maintain  this  posi- 
tion, and  during  the  evening-  of  tho  25th  the 
British  and  French  withdrew  to  the  general 
line  Hattencourt-Estrees-Frise. 

The  situation  south  of  the  Somme  was 
everywhere  most  critical,  due'  in  part  to  tiie 
rapid  retreat  of  Byng's  Third  Army.  The 
entire  line  south  of  the  Peronne  had  gone, 
all  local  resen'es  had  been  used  up,  and  no 
aid  could  be  extended  to  the  18th  and  19th 
Corps. 

American  Engineers  Help  Save  Britiah  Line 

The  gap  between  the  18th  and  19th  Brit- 
ish Corps,  west  of  Nesle,  had  now  widened 
to  eight  miles  and  the  Germans  had  pushed 
through  to  Liancourt  Wood,  In  this  emer- 
gency a  brigade  of  the  20th  Division  was 
rushed  in  motor  busses  to  the  neipihborhood 
of  Liancourt  and,  though  reduced  to  450 
rifles,  they  successfully  held  up  the  enemy's 
advance  and  made  it  possible  for  tiie  re- 
mainder of  the  division  to  withdraw  unmo- 
lested through  Roye  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th.  It  was  imperative  that  this  j^'-ap  be 
closed  at  once  lest  the  Germans  should  pour 
throujrh.  sei/.e  Amiens,  and  thus  control  the 
trunk  line  railroad  connecting  Paris  and  the 
Channel  ports. 

Maj.-Gen.  Grant,  the  chief  engineer  to  the 
5th  Army,  on  March  25th,  had  collected  a 
motley  force  of  1,500  men,  comprising  two 
companies  of  American  Engineers,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  road  work  near  by,  cooks, 
electricians,  orderlies,  surveyors,  signalers, 
machine  gunners,  labor  battalions,  engineers 
and  cavalry  scouts.  This  small  force  was 
posted  in  the  mouth  of  the  gap  on  the  line 
of  the  old  Amiens  defences  between  Mes- 
sieres,  Marcelclave  and  Hamel. 

Subsequently,  BrigadieMSen.  Sandeman 
Carey*  an  officer  of  field  artillery  just  re- 
turned from  leave,  was  put  in  charge  and 
conmianded  the  detachment  throughout  the 
subsequent  fighting.  This  "scratch  force" 
constituted  the  sole  reserves  available  for 


this  most  vital  section.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  this  handful  of  Americans  and  Brit- 
ishers held  the  gap  for  six  days. 

As  the  19th  Corps  could  not  possibly  hold 
the  enemy  in  check,  orders  were  given  to  fall 
back  slowly  to  the  new  position  Le  Quesnoy- 
Rosieres-Proyart  and  to  link  up  with  the 
Third  Army  at  Bray. 

Gap  Between  FVsnch  and  British  dosed 

On  the  morning  of  March  26th,  the  Ger- 
mans reattacked  in  strength  west  and  south- 
west of  Nesle,  in  the  double  hoj)e  of  separat- 
ing the  French  and  British  Armies,  and  by 
the  speedy  capture  of  Montdidier  to  prevent 
the  detraining  of  the  French  Reserves  who 
were  now  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  sorely 
pressed  Britishers. 

The  assault  against  the  British  line  was 
made  at  Hattencourt  and  along  the  St.  Quen- 
tin-Amicns  Road  to  Hcrbecourt.  Under  the 
pressure  of  these  assaults  the  18th  and  19th 
Corps  slowly  retired. 

Perhaps  never  before  was  there  seen  such 
automatic  fighting.  So  utterly  exhausted 
were  the  combatants  on  both  sides  that  at- 
tacks and  counter-attacks  were  carried  out  at 
a  slow  walk.  "Men  fell  down  helpless  from 
fatigue  and  both  sides  took  unwounded  pris- 
oners who  were  simply  paralyzed  with  weari- 
ness." 

As  the  British  forces  retired  westward,  tho 
French  troops  on  their  right  were  gradually 
forced  back  in  a  southwesterly  direction  be- 
yond Roye,  leaving  a  gap  between  the  two 
armies,  of  which  the  enemy  took  immediate 
advantage.  Into  this  breach  were  flung  the 
36th  and  3(Uh  Gennan  Divisions  which  had 
been  withdrawn  to  rest  on  the  previous  day. 
Although  the  Germans  reached  Erches,  the 
86th  Division  held  them  at  Andechy  until 
the  next  day,  thus  preventing  flieir  breaking 
through  to  Montdidier.  As  night  fell  on  the 
27th,  though  the  British  right  had  been 
pressed  back,  and  Gen.  von  Huticr's  advance 
was  within  five  miles  of  Montdidier,  the  gap 
had  been  partially  closed  and  the  British 
were  again  in  touch  with  the  French. 

Norfliem  Advance  Stopped 

North  of  the  Somme  the  battle  was  enter- 
ing upon  its  final  stages.   The  gap  between 
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the  5th  aTid  fith  Coi-ps  still  existed  and  bodies 
of  German  Infantry  had  worked  through  and 
occupied  CoHncamps  with  machine  guns. 
These  guns  were  silenced  by  the  British  field 
artillery.  In  this  engagement  the  light  Brit- 
ish whippet  tanks  were  first  used  and  proved 
highly  effective.  On  the  nig^ht  of  the  26th 
the  Cormans  entered  Albert  and  also  gained 
a  footing  across  the  Ancre  River.  On  the 
27th,  following  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  4th 
Corpi  poeitions,  the  Germans  eaptured 
Ablainzevelle  and  Ayette.  Elsewhere  all  as- 
saults were  heavily  repulsed.  Except  on  its 
ripht  -winfT,  Gen.  Byng's  Third  Anny  now 
held  a  secure  position. 

British  Blnnder  at  Bray 

The  7th  Corps  of  B>'ng's  Third  Army  now 
committed  a  stupid  blunder  which  seriously 
jeopardized  the  Fifth  Army.  This  corps  had 
retired  upon  the  Bray-Albert  line,  after  a  gal- 
lant action  at  MeaiUte  on  the  26th,  but  in  dis^ 
obedience  of  Gen.  Haig's  orders,  the  corps 
continued  its  retirement  to  the  Somroe,  leav- 
ing the  left  wing  of  B>nig's  army  uncovered 
at  Proyail,  five  miles  to  the  east.  This  gave 
the  Germans  the  chance  to  cross  the  river 
and  take  Byng's  19th  Corps  in  the  rear. 

Gen.  Foch  Given  Snpreme  Command 

The  successful  drive  of  the  Germans  had 
amazed  and  terrified  all  Europe — the  Eng- 
lish in  particular.  To  them  it  was  inexplic- 
aUe  tiiat  the  greatest  army  Britain  had  ever 
assembled  should  be  pushed  back  like  a  foot- 
ball 30  miles  on  a  40-imle  front  in  less  than 
a  week. 

All  the  rest  of  the  world  knew  that  the 
failure  of  the  Allies  to  stem  the  German  tide 
was  due  to  the  lack  of  co-ordination  between 

the  British  and  French  High  Commands. 

The  British  War  Staff  and  the  British 
Lords,  while  exhibiting  their  incapacity  to 
the  world  for  four  years,  had  flatly  refused 
to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  general- 
issimo wiUi  supreme  command  over  all  tiie 
armies.  They  evidently  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  taking  orders  from  some  demo- 
cratic general  of  France — even  tjiough  he 
were  a  Joffre,  a  Foch  or  a  Petain. 

President  Wilson  bade  these  snobbish  gen- 
erals and  petty  lords  to  cease  thdr  puerili- 


ties and  agree  on  a  co-ordination  of  effort 
under  one  supreme  leader,  since  much  more 
was  now  at  stake  than  the  mere  preservation 
of  Great  Britain. 

A  greater  nation — ^America — ^was  now  in- 
volved in  the  struggle  and  the  voice  of  the 
nation  demanded  that  the  British  generals 
swallow  their  silly  pride  and  accept  orders 
of  their  Master,  Gen.  Ferdinand  Foch  of 
France,  the  greatest  strategist  in  all  Europe. 
The  world  was  to  be  made  safe,  not  for  Brit- 1 
ish  or  German  or  Anglo-Saxon  autocncy, 
but  for  democracy  the  world  over.  i 

BrUidi  Chief  of  Staff  BesigiiB 

America's  voice  prevafled  and  on  Ifardi 

29th  Gen.  Foch  was  appointed  Commander. 
in-Chief  of  all  the  Allied  forces  in  France, 
which  then  included  French,  British,  Ameri- 
can, Italian,  Belg^ian  and  Portuguese  d'- 
raents.  Stubborn  to  the  last,  Gen.  Wilhani 
Robertson,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Britiflfa 
Army,  resigned  in  protest  against  tiie  sp> 
pointment  of  Foch,  and  was  succeeded  is  I 
that  office  by  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Wilson. 

Mentdldiar  and  Albert  lUnn 

On  the  morning  of  March  27th.  the  Ger*  I 
mans  attacked  all  along  the  line,  south  of  the  | 

Somme,  von  Hutier's  army  captured  Las- 
signy,  Davenscourt  and  Montdidier.  Cross- 
ing the  Somme  at  Chipilly,  the  Germans 
drove  the  Allies  out  of  Proyart,  Framerville 
and  Marcourt  Rosieres  was  held  against  sll , 
attacks  and  at  nightfall  the  Allies  were  still 
east  and  north  of  Harbonnieres.  South  of 
Rosieres,  as  far  as  ArviUers,  the  Allied  peti- 
tion held  firm. 

Gen.  Gough  Deposed 

Gen.  Gouoh,  on  this  day,  was  deposed 

from  his  command  and  sent  to  the  rear  to 
construct  new  defensive  lines.  The  remnant 
of  the  demoralized  Fifth  Army  was  detached 
from  the  line  and  sent  back  to  Abbeville  to 
recuperate.  A  new  Army,  the  4th,  compoied 
of  the  divisions  operating  below  the  Sonune, 
wa.s  hastily  organized  and  put  in  command  of 
Con.  Sir  Henry  R  awl  in  son. 

During  the  ni?ht  of  March  27th-28th,  the 
Germans  attacked  the  British  Center,  taJcin? 
Bayonvillers  and  Ularfusee-Abancourt,  and 
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getting  astride  the  Aniiens-St.  Quentin  Road. 
This  advance  compelled  the  19th  Corps  to 
swing  back  to  the  line  Vrely-Marcelclave, 
Carey's  "scratch  force"  continuing  the  front 
to  the  river.  The  18th  Corps  found  its  posi- 
tion in  the  narrow  salient  between  the  Luce 
and  the  Avi-e  untenable  and  fell  back  <m  the 
line  of  the  old  JVmiens  defences. 

The  Battle  for  Amiens 

The  Germans  were  now  within  sight  of 
their  immediate  objective,  the  city  of  Amiens, 
which  occupies  a  strategic  position  on  the 
trunkline  railroad  connecting  Paris  with 
Calais  and  Boulogne.  It  was  by  way  of  this 

Germans  Defeated 

British  Forces.  120,0M 

G«n.  de  Lisle 
(Jt'n.  Ferguson 
Gen.  Haldane 
Gen.  da  Hlbry 

Unable  to  break  through  the  French 
front,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  long  battle 
line,  the  Gennans  suddenly  launched  a  pow- 
erful offensive  at  the  northan  end,  round 

a1>out  Arras.  This  assault  ir&a  made  on 
March  28th  by  the  army  group  of  Gen.  Otto 
von  Below,  numbering  250,000  men.  The 
British  were  able  to  oppose  this  assault  with 
120,000  men,  under  command  of  Gens,  de 
Liale,  Ferguson  and  Haldane. 

The  attack  was  made  at  three  points — 
north  of  the  Scarpe  River,  where  60,000 
Cermans  hurled  themselves  against  the  line; 
at  An-as,  where  50,000  were  engaged,  and  in 
the  Serra  sector,  where  140,000  Germans  at- 
tempted to  break  through  and  capture  Vimy 
Ridge.  After  a  brief  but  fierce  bombard- 
ment, the  German  Infantry  attacked  in  mass 
foj-mation,  in  some  places  six  deep,  but  the 
great  scjuares  melted  before  the  fire  of  the 
British  guns.  In  places  the  momentum  of 
the  attack  carried  the  Germans  through  gaps 
in  tiie  outpoet  line,  but  at  no  point  were  they 
able  to  reach  the  main  defence  zone. 

Repeated  attacks  were  made  on*  Vimy 
Ridge,  but  the  line  there  hold  firm.  From 
Boiry  to  Bucquoy  the  assaults  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  equally  futile.   Only  on  the  ex- 


railroad  that  the  French  reinforcements 
were  to  detrain.  With  this  city  in  their  pos- 
session, the  Germans  might  be  able  to  sep> 
arate  the  British  from  the  French  and  per- 
haps coop  up  the  British  forces  in  the  north- 
west area  of  France.  The  hei^^ts  of  Avre, 
ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Amiens,  commanded 
that  city.  Once  on  these  heights  the  German 
guns  could  absolutely  dominate  both  the  rail- 
road and  the  city.  Gen.  von  Hutier  was 
pushing  westward  with  great  speed  toward 
the  Avre  Heights.  His  army  had  marched 
38  miles  in  eight  days;  they  were  short  of 
food  and  munitions  and  had  outrun  their 
heavy  guns.  Would  he  be  able  to  capture 
Amiens? 

in  Batde  of  Arras 

German  Forces,  250,000 
Gen.  Otto  von  Below 
Gen.  Bomhardi 
Gen.  von  Amim 

treme  right  had  the  Britishers  yielded  a  lit- 
tle ground,  falling  back  south  of  Dernan- 
Gourt  to  the  line  Mericomt-Sailly-le-Sec 
Von  Below's  offensive  had  proved  a  o(nnplete 
and  disastrous  failure.  The  losses  of  the 
Germans  in  this  engagement  were  tremen- 
dous. For  a  week  or  more  von  P.elow^s 
troops  indulged  in  spasmodic  assaults,  but  to 
no  avail.  This  sector  at  least  was  Hun-proof. 

FightiBg  bi  the  Avre  and  Luce  Valleys 

Thwarted  at  Arras,  the  Germans  resumed 
their  offensive  south  of  the  Somme  on  March 
29th.  The  new  Fourth  Army,  under  Gen. 
Rawlinson,  whidi  occupied  the  area  vacated 
by  Cough's  demoralized  army,  had  scarcely 
established  its  battle  line ;  it  was,  moreover, 
weak  in  men.  The  only  reinforcements  avail- 
able were  the  wearied  divisions  of  the  3d 
Corps. 

To  the  right  of  Rawlinson  Gen.  Humbert 
was  being  sorely  pressed  between  Moreuil 
and  Noyon,  Gen.  Fayolle's  reserves  not  hav- 
ing arrived. 

On  the  29th  the  French  were  driven  out 
of  Mesieros  and  Denain,  but  on  the  followi!i;'^ 
day  both  towns  were  recaptured  by  the 
French  and  British,  whose  forces  were  by 
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this  time  inextricably  mixed  in  this  sector. 
North  of  the  Luce,  the  enemy  was  driven 
back  in  Aubercourt  by  the  Australian  troops, 
the  cavalry  assisting.  South  of  the  Luce,  the 
British  line  was  re-established.  Other  hostile 
attacks  on  both  banks  of  the  Somme  were  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss  by  the  Australians, 
gallantly  assisted  by  a  battalion  of  United 
States  Engineers  and  by  the  1st  Cavalry  Di- 
vision. 

The  fighting  between  the  Avre  and  the 
Luce  developed,  on  the  last  day  of  March, 

into  strong  attacks  between  Moreuil  and 
Denain.  Powerful  assaults  were  also  deliv- 
ered on  the  French  front  as  far  as  Mont- 
didier.  When  night  fell  the  British  had  re- 
occupied  their  old  line  west  of  Warfusee- 
Abancourt. 

Hie  Offensive  is  Finally  Stopped 

The  (lorman  drive  had  slowed  down, 
partly  because  their  infantry  had  outrun 
their  artillery,  but  chiefly  because  they  had 
sustained  heavy  losses  and  were  waiting  for 
reinforconents  to  arrive.  0:i  April  4th  a;id 
5th  thoy  made  a  final  effort  to  prevent  the 
British  and  French  line  from  becoming 
stable.  The  principal  attack,  on  April  4th, 
involving  the  entire  British  front  from  Han- 
gard  to  the  Somme,  where  the  two  armies 
joined,  resulted  in  a  short  withdrawal  of  the 
British  forces.  The  French  front,  too, 
yielded  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Ancre 
River.  On  the  next  day,  the  Germans  at- 
tacked the  British  front  from  Demancourt 
to  Bucquoy  and  near  Hangard.  North  of 
the  river  they  were  driven  back  or  held 
tight,  and  any  hope  they  may  have  enter- 
tained of  opening  the  road  to  Amions  ended 
in  a  costly  repulse.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Rossigiiol  Wood  the  enemy's  attack  was  en- 
tirely disorganized  by  a  counter-attack. 
With  the  failure  of  these  last  efforts,  the 
German  offensive  on  the  Somme  battlefield 
ceased,  while  the  plans  for  a  new  campaign 
in  the  Lys  area  were  being  developed.  The 
great  drive  had  been  halted  at  last. 

Germans  Lose  500,000  Men 

The  Germans  had  paid  a  fearful  price  for 
the  v^ctor^^  They  had  lost  .^OO.OdO  men  in 
killed,  wounded  and  captured,  while  the  total 


casualties  of  the  Allies  were  100,000  killed 
and  wounde<l,  and  tJo.OOO  prisoners.  To  o(T- 
set  this  appalling  sacrifice,  the  Germans 
could  point  to  the  destruction  of  a  British 
Army  and  a  gain  of  30  miles  on  a  4(Mmle 
front.  The  salient  which  they  had  been  carv- 
ing into  the  British  front  extended  westward 
30  miles  at  its  apex. 

The  ridges  CDnimanding  the  flanks  of  this 
salient,  at  Vimy  liidge  and  Lassigny,  were 
held  by  the  Allies.  One  desperate  drive 
against  ^^my  Ridge  had  been  foiled  on  BCardi 
28th.  by  the  Canadians,  but  it  was  known 
that  the  enemy,  hea\ily  reinforced,  was  pre- 
panng  for  another  assault  on  the  Ridge. 

GciL  Feniiiiiff  OflatsAU  U.  &  Fanes  to  RRUfit 

On  March  28th!  the  day  Montdidier  and 

Albert  were  seized  by  the  Germans,  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershing,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  American  Army  in  France,  called  on 
Gen.  Foch  at  headquarters  and  placed  at  his 
disposal  all  of  the  United  States  forces  to  be 
used  as  he  might  decide.  Gen.  Pershing  as- 
sured Marshal  Foch  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  consider  it  a  great  honor  if  their 
troops  were  engaged  in  the  pending  battle, 
the  greatest  in  history.  He  came  to  ask  that 
honor  in  the  name  of  the  American  people. 
All  that  we  had — infantry,  artillery,  avia- 
tioTi — was  at  the  disposal  of  Gen.  Foch  to  do 
with  as  he  would.  Secretary  of  War  Baker, 
then  a  visitor  at  American  headquarters  in 
France,  expressed  his  delight  at  G«aeral 
Pershing's  pnnnpt  and  effective  action.  Gen. 
Pershing's  offer  was  laid  before  the  French 
War  Council,  at  the  front,  and  on  March  .31, 
1918,  an  olllcial  note  announced  that  the 
American  troops  would  fight  side  by  side 
with  the  French  and  British,  and  that  "the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  will  float  beside  the 
French  and  English  flags  in  the  plaina  of 
Picardy." 

At  Gen.  Foch's  request,  the  U.  S.  1st  Divi- 
sion was  transferred  from  the  Toul  sector  to 
a  position  in  reserve  at  Chaumont  en  Vexin. 

Meantime  American  troops  were  roundinir 
out  their  war  training  in  eight  sectors  along 
the  Western  front — near  Montdidier,  north- 
west of  Chateau  Thierry,  east  of  Chateau 
Thierry,  at  Toul,  in  T^orraine,  three  in  Al- 
sace, one  near  the  border  line,  another  south 
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of  that,  and  one  in  front  of  Bel  fort.  In  all 
there  were  375,000  Amehcan  soldiers  in 
France,  on  March  Slat  Of  these,  four  divi- 
fliona  were  fully  trained  and  two  more  divi- 
sions nearly  ready  for  action,  making  a  force 
of  nearly  170,000  Americans  immediately 
available  for  use  on  the  battle  front.  The 
French  Government  supplied  our  troops  with 
all  necessary  artillery  equipment,  besides 
2,676  airplanes  and  as  many  tanks  as  Hht^ 
"uld  spare  from  their  limited  production. 
The  first  American  built  planes  did  not  reach 
France  until  May,  1918. 

German  LooffBaage  Gun  KUk  75  in  Park 

It  was  during  this  March  drive  that  the 
mysterious  German  long  xange  guns  first  be- 
fr^n  bombarding  Paris  with  nine-inch  shells 
from  their  location  in  the  forest  of  St.  Go- 
bain,  75  miles  distant.  Three  of  these  guns 
were  used,  firing  some  two  dozen  shells  each 
day  into  Paris.  The  shells  fell  mainly  in  the 
Montmartre  district,  in  a  radius  of  about  a 
mile.  The  bombardment  began  on  March  23, 
1918,  the  day's  casualties  being  10  killed  and 
15  wounded.  Day  after  day,  as  the  shells 
dropped  at  20-minute  intervals,  the  public 


mood  of  Paris  continued  unchanged,  with 
subway  and  surface  cars  running,  and  the 
streets  thronged  with  gayety  undiecked. 

On  March  29th,  a  shell  struck  the  Catholic 
church  of  St.  Ger\'ais  during  the  Good  Fri- 
day Service  and  at  the  moment  of  the  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Host,  killing  75  persons  and 
wounding  90.  Fifty-four  of  the  victims  were 
women.  The  projectiles,  weighing  about  200 
pounds  each,  contained  two  charges  in  two 
chambers,  connected  by  a  fuse,  which  often 
exploded  a  minute  or  more  apart.  The  shells 
required  tliree  minutes  to  reach  Paris  from 
St.  Gobain,  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  their 
passage  through  the  air  they  rose  to  a  height 
of  twenty  miles. 

One  of  these  guns  exploded  on  March  29th, 
killing  a  German  lieutenant  and  nine  men. 
The  location  of  the  remaining  two  guns  was 
discovered  by  French  aviators  on  April  9, 
1918.  A  few  days  later  a  French  shell  put 
one  out  of  commission.  Bombs  weighing 
half  a  ton  each  dropped  around  the  other  gun 
and  crater  holes  were  scooped  out  which  in- 
terfered with  its  use.  Only  occasionally  after 
that  was  the  gun  iired,  with  little  damage  re- 
sulting. 
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Turks  Reconquer  Armenia  and  Resume  Their  Massacres 

Armenians  Betrayed  by  GcorgianB  and  Tartars  After  Federation  is  Formed 

 SECTION  1 1 -1010  


Gen.  Andnukflt 

Georgian  Forces 
Tartar  Forces 


Tnfkiali  FoNCS 

Enver  Pasha 
Talaat  Pasha 


EVER  flince  the  Bolshevist  Revolution  in 
Russia,  the  region  betwem  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas,  known  as  the  Cau- 
ciisus,  had  been  a  storm  center.  To  save 
:hemselves  from  the  anarchy  that  spread  over 
the  rest  of  Russia,  the  peoples  of  tiiis  region 
had  organized  the  Federal  Republic  of  the 
Caucasus  in  the  autumn  of  1917.  This  gov- 
ornment  consisted  of  Georgians,  Armenians 
and  Tartars,  representing  ry,r^()()jMM)  inhabi- 
tants and  an  area  of  250, 000  square  kilo- 
nneters.  To  these  were  added  200,000  Ar- 
tnenian  refugees  from  Turkey. 


Georgia  had  existed  as  a  state  long  before 
the  Qiristian  era,  and  under  David  111  it  be- 
came a  kinpfdom  in  l(>8(t.  Following  an  in- 
vasion of  Turks  and  Persians,  Gcorpria  was 
annexed  as  a  province  of  Russia  in  1801.  The 
Georgian  mountaineers  never  became  recon- 
ciled to  Russian  dominion  and  in  connection 
with  the  Circassians  they  carried  on  a  gu^ 
ilia  warfare  for  40  years.  In  1864  they  were 
finally  defeated  and  driven  the  choice  of  sub- 
mitting or  emigrating  to  Turkey.  Only 
90,000  submitted  and  418,000  emigrated  to 
Turkey.  Meanwhile,  in  1811,  the  ind«pen* 
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dence  of  the  Georgian  church,  which  had  ex- 
isted since  the  year  542,  was  abolished  by  the 
Ruasiaiia;  only  six  biflhoprics  out  of  28  were 
allowed  to  remain  and  more  liian  9850,000,- 
000  of  church  property  was  confiscated. 

Armenia's  historj'  also  traces  back  six  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  The  kingdom  was  the 
first  to  embrace  Christianity,  but  the  church 
is  independent  not  only  of  the  Eaiteni,  Greek 
and  Slavie  Church,  but  of  Rome  itself.  At 
the  period  of  the  Crusades,  the  Armenians 
founded  a  kingdom  in  Tilicia  and  aided  the 
Crusaders.  Since  the  last  of  the  Crusades 
there  have  been  no  independent  Armenians; 
they  have  been  dominated  in  turn  by  the 
Mussulman,  Persian  and  Turkish  statei.  In 
the  19th  century  the  Caucasus  portion  of  Ar^ 
menia  was  annexed  to  Russia. 

In  spite  of  their  subjugation,  however,  ihe 
Armenians  have  retained  their  ovm  customs, 
language,  literature  and  church.  Hindered 
by  persecution  from  tilling  their  lands,  the 
Armenians  emigrated  to  other  countries, 
where  they  developed  eminent  qualities. 
Thus  they  came  to  fill  a  large  place  in  Con- 
stantinople, in  Egypt,  in  Poland  and  Baku, 
in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
America. 

Since  the  fifth  century  they  have  been 

"carriers  of  civilization,''  to  use  Prof.  Meil- 

Ict's  phrase,  and  their  vanguard  position  has 
made  them  as  well  the  martyrs  of  Western 
culture.  Their  culture  and  industry  made 
them  odious  to  their  Turkish  masters  who,  in 
spite  of  treaty  pledgee,  neglected  to  cany  out 
reforms  or  to  protect  the  Armenians  from 
attacks  by  the  savage  Kurds  and  Circassians. 

During  the  reign  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid, 
in  the  years  1894,  1895  and  1896,  great 
massacres  took  place  in  Christian  Arnenia, 
while  the  so-called  Christian  powers  of 
Europe  looked  on  indifferent.  Wlien  the 
"Young  Turks"  gained  control  of  Turkey 
they  promised  reforms,  but  failing  to  "Turk- 
ify"  Armenia  they  caused  the  terrible  mas- 
sacre at  Ardana. 

When  the  World  War  broke  out  in  1914, 
the  Younir  Turks  sent  emissaries  to  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  the  Ottoman  Armenians, 
then  sitting  at  Erzerum.  and  made  them  of- 
fers of  autonomy  if  they  would  actively  as- 
sist Turkey  in  the  War.  The  Armenians  re- 


plied that  they  would  do  their  duty  indi\nd- 
ually  as  Ottoman  subjects,  but  that  as  a 
nation  they  oould  not  woik  for  tfae  cause  of 
Turkey  and  her  German  allies. 

On  acoouttt  of  tfaia  courageous  refusal,  the 
Ottoman  Armenians  were  systematically 
murdered  by  the  Turkish  Government  in 
1915.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  were  ex- 
terminated by  the  most  oold-blooded  and 
fiendish  methoda^-more  than  700,000  people, 
men,  women  and  children  alike.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  World  War,  that  half  of  the 
Armenian  Nation  which  was  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Russia  organized  volunteer 
forces,  and  under  their  heroic  leader,  Geo. 
Andranik,  bore  the  brunt  of  some  of  the 
heaviest  fighting  in  the  Caucasus  campaigna 

After  the  breakdown  of  the  Russian  Army 
in  1917,  these  Armenian  forces  took  over  the 
Caucasian  front  and  for  five  months  delayed 
the  advance  of  the  Turks,  thus  making  pos- 
sible the  success  of  the  British  Army's  cam- 
paign in  Mesopotamia.  Armenian  soldien 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Allied  forces  in 
Syria;  they  served  alike  in  the  British. 
French  and  American  Armies  and  they  bore 
their  loyal  part  in  General  Alienby'a  great 
victory  in  Palestine. 

When  the  Russian  Caucasus  Army  of  250.- 
000  abandoned  the  country  to  its  fote,  the 
Tartars  arose  en  masse,  unitin<T  with  a  Turk- 
ish Army  of  75,000  to  reconquer  Armenia 
and  destroy  the  little  Armenian  Army  num- 
bering  scarcely  30,000  men.  But  the  Ar- 
menians were  to  receive  aid  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  The  Bolsheviki  meantime 
had  gained  the  ascendancy  in  Russia  and  by 
the  teriiis  of  the  Rrest-Litovsk  Treaty  they 
had  surrendered  to  the  Turks  large  portions 
of  Russian  Armenia  and  Georgia.  At  once 
the  Georgians,  Armenians  and  Tartars 
united  for  their  own  defence.  A  Federation 
of  the  Caucasus  was  formed  with  a  Georgian 
as  President,  l^n fortunately,  this  republic 
did  not  endure,  due  to  racial  jealousies. 

Early  in  March,  1918,  the  Turks  and  Tar- 
tars sent  armed  forces  to  take  possessioB  of 
the  districts  of  Erivan,  Kars  and  Batum. 
The  oil  wells  at  Baku  had  been  held  by  a 
small  Annenian  force  for  nearly  six  months. 
Now  a  combined  army  of  Turks  and  Tartars 
descended  in  overwhelming  force  upon  the 
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Annenians  and  threatened  their  destruction. 
A  small  f <»ce  of  BritiBh  had  eomo  to  the  as- 
sistanee  of  the  Aimenians,  but  their  united 

strength  was  insufficient  to  repel  the  invad- 
ers. Finally,  in  mid  April,  the  Armenians 
and  British  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Baku 
and  take  refuge  in  Persia.  The  Turks  held 
these  oil  wells  until  the  collapse  of  the  Turk- 
ish annies  in  October. 

Meantime  the  Georgians  had  been  seduced 
by  the  Turks,  who  promised  them  Batum  as 
the  price  of  betrayingr  AiTnonia.  On  April 
17th,  Batum  fell  to  the  Turks  and  the  entire 
Armenian  population  was  massacred.  Men, 
women  and  children  were  killed  without 
mercy  and  their  property  plundered  or 
burned.  Even  Bolshevik  Russia  protested  to 
Cormany  ag-ainst  this  massacre,  but  the  pro- 
test went  unheeded. 

Not  content  with  this  act  of  treachery,  the 
Georgians  further  assisted  the  Turks.  The 
Georgian  President  of  the  Caucasus  Federsr 
tion  ordered  the  Armenians  to  deliver  to  the 
Turks  the  fortress  of  Kars  and  the  Armen- 
ians had  to  obey.  Naturally,  this  treachery 
resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Caucasus 


Republic  On  May  26,  1918,  Georgia  de- 
dared  herself  an  ''independent  republic," 
with  strong  German-Turkish  leanings.  Two 
di^s  later  the  Tartars  declared  the  Republic 

of  Azerbaidjau  a?ul  the  Armenians  also  pro- 
claimed a  republic,  with  Erivan  as  its  Cap- 
ital. 

The  Armenians  defended  their  republic 
with  great  heroism.  In  two  notable  battles 
With  the  Turks,  at  Sardarabad  and  Kara- 
Idlissa,  lasting  four  days,  they  onnpletely 
routed  the  enemy,  whose  casualties  exceeded 
6,000.  Retreating  to  their  frontier  the  Turks 
began  negotiations  for  peace  with  Armenia. 
Preliminaries  for  peace  were  signed  on  June 
4,  1918,  subject  to  ratification  within  30 
days,  but  tliese  wore  never  conduded  and 
the  status  of  affairs  was  unchanged  up  to  the 
time  the  Turkish  armies  surrendered  to  the 
Allies. 

On  Novenber  30, 1918,  tiie  Armenian  Na- 
tional Dd^tion  at  Paris  prodaimed  the  in- 
dependence of  Integral  AiTnenia  and  placed 
it  under  the  guarantee  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 


WKaTERN  THEATER.  APR.  a-SO 


Second  Great  Gennan  Drive  Faik  in  the  Valley  of  the  Lys 

Gennans  Sacrifice  150,000  Men  in  Futile  Attempt  to  Reach  Channel  Forts 
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AlHed  Foms,  2S0,0N 

Gen.  Foch,  Commander-in-Chief 
British  Armies— Gen.  Haig,  Commander 

1st  Army — Gen.  Home 
9d  Army— -Gen  Pltuner 

French  Army  Corps — Gen.  de  Mitry 

PortOKuese  Forces,  20,000 

GEN.  FOCH'S  superb  stratejo^  had  en- 
abled the  wearied  armies  of  Britain 
and  France,  though  outnumbered  two 
to  one,  to  halt  the  first  German  drive  toward 
the  Channel  Fort»  in  the  vital  sector  between 
Mimtdidier  and  the  Luce  River  on  April  5, 
1918. 

The  Germans  paused  two  days  to  catch 
•heir  breath  and  spy  out  a  more  vulnerable 
point  of  attack  in  the  Allied  line.  They 
i'lund  it  further  north  in  the  20-mile  sector 
b-ing  between  La  Bassee  and  Ypres,  which 


German  Forces,  500,000 

Gen,  Ludflodorf,  Commander 
l8t  Army — Gen.  von  Amfan 

2(1  Army — Grn.  Bcmhanii 
3d  Army — Gen.  von  Quast 


had  been  depleted  by  the  withdrawal  of  100,- 
000  men  to  a.ssist  in  checking  the  German 
drive  south  of  the  Somme. 

Of  the  remaining  nine  divisions  defending 
this  sector,  eight  were  at  the  point  of  ex> 

haustion  from  the  strain  of  the  retreat  from 
St.  Quentin.  In  truth,  one  of  the  Portuguese 
divisions  already  had  been  sent  to  the  rear  to 
recuperate  and  the  other  was  preparing  to 
leave  for  the  rear  wfaoi  tiie  Gennans  made 
their  new  tiirust  in  the  Valley  of  the  hy^ 
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Hie  German  Strategy 

The  purpose  of  the  Germans  in  attacking 
was  not  to  break  through  in  this  sector,  but 
to  pave  the  way  for  breaking  through  in  an- 
other sector  nearer  Amiens.  In  their  first 
drive  towBfd  Amiens,  by  way  of  Montdidier, 
it  will  be  recalled,  the  Germans  had  been 
checked  by  ten  British  divisions  hurriedly 
withdrawn  from  the  Lys  sector  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Allied  Armies  south  of  tire 
Somme.  Now  the  Germans  hoped,  by  at- 
taddng  tliia  depleted  aeetor  in  foroe^ 
from  La  Bassee  to  Ypres,  to  compel  the  re- 
turn of  those  ten  divisions  to  the  Lys  Valley. 
This  withdrawal  would  naturally  weaken  the 
Allied  defensive  on  the  Montdidier  front,  and 
enable  a  still  greater  German  force  to  begin 
a  second  great  drive  toward  Amiens  with 
every  hope  of  success.  Or,  if  flie  Lys  line 
were  pierced,  they  would  have  separated  the 
British  and  French  Armies,  and  the  path 
would  be  open  to  Dunkirk  and  Calais. 

Having  a  combined  force  of  2,400,000  men 
to  draw  from  on  the  Western  firont,  Luden- 
dorf  was  prepared  to  expend  600,000  Ger- 
man lives,  if  need  be,  in  a  quick,  crashing 
campaign  in  the  Lys  Valley,  while  at  the 
same  time  his  main  offensive  army  was  held 
intact  in  front  of  Montdidier,  awaiting  the 
signal  for  the  resumption  of  the  main  of- 
fensive toward  Amiens. 

Gen.  Foch  had  discerned  the  plans  of  the 
Germans,  but  being  outnumbered  two  to  one, 
and  his  armies  ready  to  drop  from  fatigue, 
he  was  forced  to  move  cautiously.  It  was 
imperatively  necessary  that  the  Lys  sector 
should  be  strengthened  at  once.  Several  di- 
visions of  British  troops,  which  had  just 
passed  through  the  furnace  of  the  Somme, 
were  rushed  to  La  Bassee  and  soon  found 
themselves  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  a  sec- 
ond great  assault  by  fresh  German  corps. 
Despite  this  disadvantage,  they  proved, 
through  many  days  of  close  and  obstinate 
fighting,  that  their  spirit  was  as  high  as 
ever  and  their  courage  and  determination 
unabated. 

Disposition  of  the  Forces 

In  the  Lys  battle,  which  occupied  three 
weeks,  from  April  9th  to  April  30th,  the 
Germans  engaged  against  the  British  forces 


a  total  of  42  divisions,  numbering  500,000 
men,  of  which  33  were  fresh  and  nine  had 
fought  previously  on  the  Somme.  Opposing 
Ihem  were  25  British  divisions,  totiliiif 
260,000  men,  of  which  17  had  fought  for 
days  without  sleep  or  rest,  and  only  eight 
were  in  fresh  condition. 

The  battleground,  midway  between  Ypm 
and  La  Bassee,  is  traversed  east  and  west  by 
the  River  Lys.  On  the  nortii  bank  lies  the 
Forest  (of  Nieppe,  with  a  line  of  hills  ron^ 
east  and  west  to  Kcmmel  and  Wytsduuia 
South  of  the  Lys,  there  is  a  broad  expanse 
of  boggy  meadow  land,  extending  ten  miles 
to  the  La  Bassee  Canal,  with  the  Aubers 
Ridge  overlooking  LiUe  hi  the  near  dislantt. 

Ludendorf  B  first  aim  was  to  pierce  the 
British  line  between  La  Bassee  and  Amwn- 
tieres.  capture  Bethune,  take  possession  of 
Hazebrouck  and  the  ridge  of  hills  north  of 
Bailleul,  and  thus  compel  a  general  British 
retirement  west  of  Dunldik  to  the  sea.  Then, 
if  Gen.  Foch  should  transfer  his  last  reserra 
to  this  sector,  the  Germans  intended  to  re- 
sume their  interrupted  grand  offenflvej 
toward  Amiens  by  way  of  Montdidier. 

From  the  Lys  River  north  to  the  sea,  the 
British  front  was  held  by  the  Second  Araij, 
under  Gen.  Plumer,  with  Gens.  Jacobs,  God-| 
ley  and  Gordon  as  corps  commanders.  The: 
German  Fourth  Army  in  the  same  area  was 
commanded  by  Gen.  von  Amim,  South  of 
the  Lys,  as  far  as  La  Bassee,  the  British  line 
was  defended  by  Gen.  Home's  First  Annj*! 
with  Generals  Du  Cane,  Haldng  and  Hollai^l 
as  corps  commanders.  The  opptmng  Ger- 
man front  was  held  by  Gen.  von  Quast's 
Sixth  Army. 

Battle  of  the  Lja  Btgbm 

With  the  arrival  of  Ihe  heavy  Grerman  fidd 
guns  and  mortars,  on  Sunday,  April  7,  1918 
the  battle  of  the  Lys  began  with  an  intense 
gas  bombardment  between  Lens  and  Armen- 
tieres,  continuing  for  two  days.  Before  day- 
light, of  April  9th,  an  earth-shaking  artillerr 
pr^mntion  was  begun,  with  high  explcsivea. 

At  7  A.  M.  the  signal  was  given,  and  v' 
Quast's  German  shock  troops  struck  hard  at 
the  British  line,  south  of  the  Lys.    The  cen- 
ter of  the  line,  held  by  the  Portuguese,  im- 
mediately gave  way  and  was  foreed  hnit 
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four  miles.  The  British  flanks,  on  either 
side  of  the  Portuguese,  being  now  exposed, 
were  quickly  rolled  back,  the  56th  Division 
to  the  line  Festubert-Le-Touretp  ooverinflr  the 

city  of  Bethune,  and  the  40th  Division  to  the 
line  Bois  Grenier-Sailley,  coverinjr  Estaires. 

Like  droves  of  wild  bulls,  the  Gemians 
plunged  through  the  gap,  quickly  occupying 
Richeburg,  St.  Vaast  and  Laventie.  Two 
British  reserve  divisions  were  brou|{ht  up  to 
close  the  gap,  but  they,  too,  were  pressed 
back.  By  nightfall,  the  Germans  had  forced 
the  British  across  the  Lys,  but  had  not  dis- 
lodged the  55th  Division  from  its  position 
in  front  of  Bethune  and  Festubert. 

Early  tiie  noct  morning,  after  a  heavy 
bombardment,  von  Quast's  legions  advanced 
into  Lestrmn  and  Estaires,  where  machine- 
gun  duels  were  engaged  in  all  day.  The  Brit- 
ish, by  evening,  were  forced  to  evacuate  both 
places,  retiring  some  distance  to  the  north- 
west 

GctBHW  Tslw  Amoitiaw 

Thb  attack  north  of  the  Lys  was  begun 

by  von  Amim*s  troops  on  April  10th.  Under 
cover  of  a  heavy  fopr.  the  enemy  "filtered" 
into  the  British  positioti,  from  Ploegsteert 
Wood  to  Messines,  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Wamave  and  the  Donave.  Ploegsteert  vil- 
lage and  Messines,  each  in  turn  were  cap- 
tured, and  the  Germans  advanced  to  Wyts- 
chaete  Ridge,  where  they  were  checked  by  a 
Scottish  division.  In  a  counter-attack  that 
evening,  by  a  South  African  brigade,  Mes- 
sines was  recaptured  and  the  Germans  were 
driven  from  the  Wytschaete  Ridge.  This  re- 
lieved the  British  north  flank. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  had  abandoned  Ar- 
mentieres,  which  was  7io  lon^f^er  tenable,  re- 
tiring to  the  left  bank  of  the  Lys.  They 
still  held  Givenchy,  the  gateway  to  Bethune, 
and  the  oommanding.  heights  of  Messines. 
During  their  two  days'  retreat  they  had  lost 
10,000  prisoners  to  the  Germans.  The 
French  forces  also  had  been  forced  to  retire 
to  the  line  of  the  Ailette  River,  losing  two 
battalions  of  1,000  men  each. 

Messines  and  Nieppe  Abandoned 
On  the  next  day,  the  reinforced  armies  of 
von  Quast  and  von  Amim  attacked  on  the 
whole  front.   South  of  the  Lys,  two  gaps 


opened  in  the  ISritish  line  throug'h  which  the 
Germans  advanced  to  the  capture  of  Neuf 
Berquin  and  Merville,  the  British  falling 
back  to  the  Bourre.  Farther  east,  Le  Ver« 
rier  and  La  Beoque  were  taken  by  the  Ger^ 
mans,  but  in  a  counter-attack  by  the  31st 
Division,  just  arrived  from  the  Somme,  the 
villages  were  retaken. 

On  the  left  of  the  line  the  pressure  was 
so  strong  that  the  British  yielded  both  Mes- 
sines and  Nieppe,  falling  bade  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Pont  d'Achelles. 

Gennana  Twice  Break  Through  the  line 

A  SUDDEN  attack  just  before  dawn  on  April 
12th  broke  through  the  line  near  Pacant,  but 
the  enemy's  advance  was  stopped  at  La 
Bassee  Canal  by  the  batteries  of  the  255th 
Brigade.  At  Morville  also  the  British  main- 
tained themselves  successfully. 

A  serious  situation,  meanwhile,  had  arisen 
southwest  of  BaiUeul,  where  the  Germans 
broke  through  the  line,  and  seized  Outter- 
steene  and  Merris.  Every  available  man,  in- 
cluding those  .from  sdiools  and  reinforce- 
ment camps,  was  called  upon  to  defend  the 
position  and  by  evening  the  line  had  been 
refoi'med.  It  was  on  this  day  that  Field 
Marshal  Haig  issued  his  historic  appeal  to 
his  tired  troops  to  stand  iirm  with  their 
"Backs  to  the  Wall." 

The  Thrust  Towards  Haaebroock 
On  the  following  day  the  Germans  fol- 
lowed up  their  attacks  vnth  great  vigor  near 

BaiUeul,  where  two  British  divisions  were 
holding  a  front  of  nearly  six  miles.  Several 
German  attacks,  in  which  an  armoured  car 
came  into  action,  were  repulsed  witli  heavy 
loss  to  the  enemy.  The  Germans  then 
brott^t  up  field  gum  to  point-blank  range 
and  blasted  their  way  into  the  village  of 
Vieux  Berquin. 

Elsewhere,  on  this  front,  the  greatest  gal- 
lantry was  displayed.  Battalions,  when  en- 
tirely surrounded,  stood  back  to  back  in  the 
trenches,  shooting  in  front  and  rear. 

By  sheer  force  of  numbers,  however,  the 
Germans  at  length  forced  their  way  throuj^l 
the  fissures  in  the  British  lino,  the  surviving 
garrisons  of  the  British  outposts  fighting 
where  they  stood  to  the  last  with  tmilet  and 
bayonet 
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The  heroic  resisUince  of  these  troops  af- 
forded the  leading  brigades  of  the  1st  Aus- 
tralian Division  time  to  organiase  their  line 
east  of  the  Forest  of  Nieppe.  The  Austral- 
ians now  took  up  the  fight  and  definitely 
closed  the  Uazebrouck  corridor  to  the 
Germans. 

Neuye  EgliM  in  Geman  Hands 

DuitiNG  the  night  of  April  12th  the  Ger- 
mans* in  a  determined  drive,  had  occupied 

the  village  of  Neuve  Eglise,  three  miles 
southwest  of  Messines,  but  tlu'y  were  ex- 
pelled the  next  morning.  Reassembling  in 
greater  force*  the  Germans  then  pushed  their 
way  forward  between  La  Creche  and  Neuve 
Eglise  and  on  tl.e  1  1th  compelled  the  evacu- 
ation of  La  Creche,  holding  it  definitely. 

At  other  points  along  the  British  line,  not- 
ably at  Festubert,  the  Germans  were  obliged 
to  yield  ground.  All  their  attacks  on  the 
French  were  unavailing,  and  the  French  even 
broke  through  the  German  line  at  Orvilles- 
Sovel. 

The  Capture  of  BaiUeiil 

Determined  to  win  Bailleul  and  the  Rav- 
elsburg  Heights  at  any  cost,  250,000  Germans 

hurled  themselves  against  the  British  line  in 
this  sector.  After  many  hours  of  violent 
fighting  the  Germans  gained  a  footing  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  Messines  Ridge  and, 
though  driven  back  by  a  counter-attack,  they 
finally  re-estaUished  their  positions  and 
worked  their  way  along  the  ridge.  Subjected 
to  constant  shell  fire,  Bailleul  with  its  many 
handsome  buildings  was  reduced  to  a  mass 
of  ruins.  The  British  evacuated  the  ruins  on 
the  evening  of  April  15th,  falling  back  to  a 
positicm  between  Meteren  and  Dranontre. 

The  Withdrawal  at  Passchendaele 

The  assaults  on  Messines  Kidge,  and  the 
imminence  of  an  attack  from  the  north, 
called  for  the  rectification  of  the  Ypres  sal- 
ient As  a  first  step,  Passchendaele  was 
abandoned.  The  first  stage  in  this  with- 
drawal had  been  carried  out  on  the  night  of 
April  12th.  Since  then  Passchendaele  Ridpe 
had  been  held  hy  outposts  only.  On  the  night 
of  April  15th-16th,  the  evacuation  was  ad- 
vanced when  the  British  retired  to  new  posi- 


tions along  the  line  of  the  Steenbeck  River 
and  the  Westhoek  and  Wytsdiaete  Ridges— 
a  strong  position. 

On  April  IStfa,  tiie  Genuans  seised  Wyts- 
diaete and  SpanbroeknK>lin,  forcing  the 
British  to  fall  back  on  Lindenhoek.  They 

also  frairicd  a  footing  in  Meteren.  A  French 
Army  Corps,  under  Gen.  Mitry,  arrived  that 
day  and  a  vigorous  counter-attack  regained 
the  villages  of  Meteren  and  Wytschaete^  but 
they  in  turn  were  forced  to  relinquish  tiieae 
positions  on  the  following  day.  Thus  the 
northern  pillar  of  British  defence  was  }o$i. 
the  British  ha\ing  been  expelled  everywhere 
from  of{  the  ridge.  In  order  to  shorten  his 
lines,  Field  Marshal  Haig  ordered  the  evac- 
uation of  that  part  of  the  saiioit  lying  east 
of  Ypres. 

Belgians  Defeat  Germans  at  Bixschoote 

The  Germans  now  turned  their  attention 
to  the  Kenmiel  Heights,  commanding  Haze- 
brouck.  If  that  town  and  Bethune  could  be 
taken,  the  capture  of  Dunkirk  and  possiMjr 
Calais  would  be  assured,  and  the  Britiifa 
Army  confined  in  an  area  much  too  narrow 
for  maneuvers  in  mass.  Gen.  LudendortT 
had  in  reserve  250,000  fresh  troops,  five  new 
divisions  having  just  arrived  from  Russis. 
while  the  British,  outnumbered  four  to  one 
on  certain  secticms  of  tile  battlefront,  were 
exhausted  after  a  month  of  unrelieved 
combat. 

Gen.  von  Arnim's  left  wing,  advancing 
from  Neuve  Eglise,  and  Wulverghem.  as- 
saulted the  wooded  slopes  of  Kemmel  on 
April  ITtfa,  but  it  withered  away  under  tlie 
British  machine-gun  fire.  Simultaneous  at^ 
tadcs  against  the  British  positions  at  Met* 
eren  and  Merris  failed  to  dislodge  the  valor- 
ous Canadians. 

On  the  same  day  the  right  wing  of  von 
Arnim's  army  launched  an  attack  north  of 
the  Ypres  salient  against  the  Belgians.  At  the  | 
first  shock  the  Belgian  line  was  pierced  and  | 
the  picked  Bavarian  troops  pressed  through 
the  gap  toward  Bixschoote,  but  Allied  rein- 
forcements arrived  and  the  German  ripht 
flank  was  driven  into  marshy  ground.  Some. 
2,000  Bavarians  were  killed  and  714  prisou- 
ers  talcni  in  this  combat 
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Von  Amini's  offensive  north  of  the  Yprps 
salient  having  miserably  failed,  von  Quast 
now  directed  an  attack  un  the  southern  liank 
of  flie  salient  near  Bethune.  The  British 
ooeupied  a  strong  position  west  of  the  La 
Bassee  Canal,  between  Merville  and  Giv- 
enchy.  Von  Quast's  army  endeavored  to  se- 
cure the  east  bank  of  the  canal  on  a  broad 
front.  In  the  first  assault  the  German 
masses  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter 
by  tiie  fire  of  the  British  batteries.  Advanc- 
ing a  second  time  by  way  of  the  Merville 
Road,  the  Germans  reached  the  canal  and 
launched  their  pontoons,  but  they  never 
crossed  it.  The  British  poured  so  merciless 
a  fire  in  their  ranks  as  to  cause  them  to 
retire  in  utter  rout 

At  Givenchy,  ndiere  86,0<X>  Germans  trare 
massed  against  a  single  British  division  of 
lU.OOO  men,  the  assault  was  diverted  by  in- 
domitable British  resistance,  though  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  battle  the  advanced  out- 
posts changed  hands  sevnal  times.  So  bat- 
tered and  torn  were  the  Germans  ttiat  Ui^ 
were  obliged  to  suspend  hostiiities  in  the  Lys 
sector  for  one  entire  week. 

Braunel  Is  TUbcq  Iqr  Hie  Gennans  • 

FttBNCH  reinforcements  had  begun  to  ar- 
rive and  by  Sunday  morning,  April  21st, 
they  had  taken  over  the  whole  section  of  the 
line  between  Meteren  and  Mt.  Kemmel,  unit- 
ing at  that  point  with  the  British  right  wing. 

Gen.  von  Amim,  still  hoping  to  separate 
the  Allied  armies,  savagely  attacked  this 
point  of  junction  on  Api  il  2oth  with  120,000 
picked  troops.  His  double  aim  was  to  cap- 
ture Kemmel  by  a  direct  assault  on  the 
French  front,  combined  with  an  attack  upon 
the  British  right  wing,  south  of  Wytschaete, 
intended  to  turn  the  British  flank  and  thus 
separate  tlie  two  armies. 

Success  at  first  attended  the  (German  at- 
tack. Overborne  by  weight  of  nuinl)ers,  the 
Allies  were  forced  temporarily  to  resign  the 
village  of  Kemmel,  Mt.  Kemmel  itself  and 
Wytschaete.  Nevertheless,  great  numbers  of 
Gennans  were  killed  by  rifle  and  machine- 
gun  fire  at  short  range. 

On  the  next  day  the  French  and  English 
re-entered  Kemmel,  taking  ^00  prisoners,  but 
again  they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  over- 


whelming pressure  by  the  Germans.  The 
French  on  this  day  recaptured  the  village  of 
Locre  in  a  very  gallant  action. 

The  capture  of  Kenomel  Hill  seriously 
threatened  the  British  position  in  the  Ypres 
salient  and  the  troops  were  withdrawn  to  a 
new  line  running  from  Pilckem  to  Voor- 
mezeele.  Voormezeele  was  captured  by  the 
Germans  on  the  27th,  but  was  recovered  on 
the  same  day. 

The  Germans  now  rained  down  gas  and  ex- 
plosive shells  upon  the  ruins  of  Ypres.  All 
the  villages  and  fields  round  about  the  Bel- 
gian town  were  showered  with  shells,  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  many  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Gennans  Fail  to  Reach  Ypraa 

Gen.  von  Arnim,  on  the  29th,  renewed  his 
attempt  to  capture  the  chain  of  hills  running 
westward  below  Ypres  to  Poperinghe,  and 
including  Mt.  Rouge  and  Mt  Noir.  These 
hills,  then  in  possession  of  the  French, 
formed  the  key  position  in  the  Allied  defence 
line  south  of  Ypres.  A  tremendous  ban-age 
was  first  laid  down  by  the  German  artillery 
all  the  way  from  Ypres  to  Bailleul. 

Then,  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog,  two  Ger- 
man colunms  advanced;  one  crossing  the 
Yser  Canal  near  Voormezeele  to  strike  at  the 
British,  the  other  seeking  to  pass  Locre  and 
attack  the  hills  held  by  the  French. 

On  the  British  fiont  two  assaults  were  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  losses,  while  on  the  French 
front  the  attack  at  flrst  succeeded  by  its  shew 
weight.  The  Germans  entered  Locre,  and 
even  reached  Hyde  Park  Corntfs,  neariy 
gaining  their  objective. 

In  the  evening,  the  French  delivered  a  bril- 
liant counter-stroke,  driving  the  Germans  out 
of  Locre  and  chasing  them  back  ahnost  a 
mile.  The  Germans  still  hdd  Mt.  Kemmel, 
but  their  hold  was  valueless,  as  the  Allied 
guns  kept  the  sununit  smothered  with  shell 
fire. 

Further  north,  the  Belgians  had  repulsed 
an  attack  by  80,000  Germans  on  the  Ypres- 
Stoden  Railway,  the  Germans  losing  20,000 

men. 

The  enemy  offensive  in  the  Lys  sector  had 
spent  its  force  after  an  advance  of  nine  miles. 
Not  only  had  the  Germans  failed  to  reach  the 
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coast ;  tney  had  been  unable  to  capture  Ypres 
or  threaten  Arras.  During  the  month  of 
May  several  minor  actions  took  place,  but 
LudendoriTs  hope  of  separating  the  British 
and  French  Armies  in  the  Ypres  area  was 
disappointed.    Undeterred  by  two  failures, 


ing  their  losses  in  the  Somme  offensive,  the 
Germans  had  sacrificed  350,000  lives  in  a 
vain  endeavor  to  gain  a  quick  and  decisive 
victory.  They  still  had  2,500,000  men  on  the 
Western  front,  with  500,000  more  in  reser\-e. 


however,  he  resolutely  prepared  to  strike  the        against  2,000,000  for  the  Allies,  but  the 

Allied  line  at  another  point,  further  south.  Americans  were  arrivinjr  in  France  in  ever 

The  battle  of  the  Lys  had  cost  the  Germans  increasing  numbers,  and  soon  the  odds  would 

150,000  men  and  the  Allies  100.000.  Includ-  turn  against  the  Germans. 

gt.imwM.m.m'.m.w.m.mM.m  westkrn  tmbatbr.  apr.  toe  .iCMiMmH  m.h.H'.wm^ 
2  Yankee  Division  Wins  Its  First  German  Encounter  at  Apiemont  | 

X  Germans  SheU  the  AmerlcaATtenchctfiw  Six  Dayi  in  Toid  I 

& m M m.iKim^m m mm m m.mjm m  section  i»-t«e  mi^MMmMMMmiMMM mm t 


German  Kaiding  Force.  3,000 
Uaidaitified  Cominaadefs 


American  Force,  3,000 

104th  Infantrj',  26th  (Yankee)  Division 
Col.  George  H.  Sholton,  in  direct  charge 
Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwanls,  Commander-in-Chirf 

French  Corps  Commander,  Gen.  Passaga 

THE  Yankee  Divisioii,  82,000  strong.  So,  with  scant  rest,  the  Yanks  started  on  a 
after  four  months  of  earnest  trainingr  ten  days'  hike  northward  througrh  the  bitter 
in  various  French  camps,  was  moved    cold  of  winter,  completing  their  140-mile  trip 


up  to  the  Chemin-des-Dames  sector  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1918.  Four  days  later  the  guns  of 
Battery  A,  101st  Field  ArtiUery,  U  S.  A., 
belched  forth  the  first  shots  fired  by  any  unit 
of  the  National  Guard  in  the  World  War.  On 
the  evening-  of  the  same  day,  the  lOl.st  In- 
fantry occupied  a  sector  all  its  own,  being 


on  the  nieht  of  March  28th.  Snow  or  rain 
fell  steadily  tliroughout  their  journey  and 
for  eight  days  the  entire  division  was  soaked 
to  the  skin.  To  add  to  their  discomfort 
there  was  but  little  water  available  and  food 
was  very  scarce.  What  with  lack  of  food  and 
sleep,  and  constant  exposure  to  the  inclem- 


the  first  National  Guard  contingent  to  be  so  ency  of  the  weather,  the  plight  of  the  Yankee 
signally  honored.  During  its  stay  in  this  boys  was  deplorable.  Yet  they  bore  their 
sector,  where  some  pretty  fighting  took  place,   sufferings  with  great  fortitude.  Though 


though  none  on  a  large  scale,  the  Yankee  Di- 
vision was  lirignded  with  the  11th  French 
Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Gon.  Maud'huy. 

After  46  days  at  Chemin-des-Dames,  the 
division  was  relieved.    Then,  under  heavy 


many  horses  pave  way  under  the  strain,  bot 
few  of  the  Yankee  boys  broke  down. 

Yanks  Arrive  in  Tool  Sector 

The  Yankee  Division  held  15  kilometers 

shell  fire,  the  tired  Yankee  boys  entrained  of  front  in  the  Toul  sector  as  against  five 

at  Soissons  for  Rimancourt,  looking  forward  kilometers  hdd  by  the  First  Division.  Tliis 

to  a  period  of  promised  rest  and  play.  But  was  the  largest  sector  held  up  to  that  time 

it  was  not  to  be.  The  great  German  drive  by  any  American  division  on  any  battle 
already  had  started  on  March  21  st,  sweep-  front.  Scattered  along  the  sector  were  a 
ing  over  the  very  position  the  Yankee  boys  number  of  ruined  villages — Bauconville, 
had  just  vacated,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Marvoissin,  Xivray,  Apremont,  Seicheprey, 
Rimancourt  they  received  orders  to  proceed  and  the  Woods  of  Jury  and  Remieres. 
to  the  Toul  sector  and  relieve  the  U.  S.  1st  To  the  left,  where  Uie  26th  joined  with  a 
Division  and  a  French  Corps  who  were  to  Fi  oTich  division,  was  a  range  of  hills  stretch- 
assist  in  staying  the  German  onrush.  ing  ail  the  way  to  Verdun,  and  dominated  by 
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a  peaked  height  known  as  Mt.  Sec,  and 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Germans.  Behind 
the  Yankee  trenches  lay  a  famous  highway, 
and  BUmg  its  ooone  were  the  important 
towns  of  Beaumont»  Rambucourt  and  Raulin- 
court.  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  Com- 
mander of  the  26th  Division,  established  his 
headquarters  in  a  beautiful  chateau  in  the 
little  town  of  Boucq. 

No  sooner  was  the  IMvision  settled  in  tiie 
Toul  sector,  than  the  French  Corps  Com- 
mander, Gen.  Passaga,  warned  GtXL  Edwards 
that  the  left  of  the  lino  was  exposed  to  the 
German  artillery  fire  and  that  for  four  years 
tile  enemy  had  taken  prisoners  there  at  his 
pleasure.  Gen.  Edwards  lost  no  time  in 
strengthening  the  position. 

German  Attack  Repulsed 

While  this  work  was  underway,  on  April 
3d,  the  German  artillery  heavily  shdled  the 
line  at  the  point  of  contact  of  tiie  American 

and  French  troops.  The  rain  of  sh^Is  con- 
tinued during  the  next  three  days,  compelling* 
a  quick  shifting  of  American  artillery  posi- 
tions, as  the  enemy  had  obtained  a  perfect 
range. 

On  the  morning  of  April  10,  1918,  follow- 
ing an  aH-nii^t  bombardment,  800  German 

.stoi-m  troops  advanced  to  assault  the  Amer- 
ican line,  aiming  their  thrust  at  the  front 
of  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  104th  Infantry 
Regiment 

The  Yankee  gunnm  had  anticipated  the 
assault  and  were  prepared  for  it.  Col.  John 

H.  Shei'bume  ordered  a  barrage  laid  in  the 
path  of  the  advaticing  Huns.  This  checked 
the  momentum  of  the  first  attack,  less  than 
100  of  Uie  enemy  breaking  through  fhe  cur- 
tain of  fire  in  the  first  rush* 

Other  Germans  quickly  followed,  however, 
but  as  they  approached  near  to  the  American 
line  the  Yankee  boys  assailed  them  with  hand 
grenades,  killing  many  of  them  and  forcing 


the  others  to  seek  safety  in  shell  holes,  be- 
fore slinking  back  to  their  own  lines. 

Yankees  Come  to  Rescue  of  the  French 

After  nursing  their  wounded  pride  for 
two  days,  the  Germans  launched  a  second  at- 
tack on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  aiming  this 
blow  at  the  French  trench  line  to  the  left  of 
the  Americans.  Being  heavily  pressed,  the 
French  called  upon  the  Yankees  to  counter^ 
attack.  Our  boys,  responding  quickly,  re- 
lieved the  pressure  on  the  French  front. 

A  give  and  take  battle  followed,  lasting  all 
day  and  well  into  the  night.  It  was  close-up 
fighting,  with  grenades  and  revolvers  as  the 
preferred  weapons. 

Twice  the  Germans  gained  a  footing  in  the 
American  trenches,  but  they  were  as 
promptly  expelled.  I'ltimately,  the  fight  re- 
solved itself  into  a  combat  between  little 
groups  of  men,  in  whidi  the  Yankee  boys 
were  usually  tiie  aggressors  and  the  victors. 

The  next  day  the  boys  of  Co.  G.  104th  In- 
fantry, carried  the  fight  to  the  German 
trenches,  gi%ing  the  Huns  such  a  drubbing 
that  they  desisted  from  any  further  attacks. 
The  losses  in  this  batUe  of  Apremont  were 
not  oflBcially  disclosed,  but  it  is  known  the 
Germans  suffered  many  casualties. 

During  the  battle,  several  American  chap- 
lains, both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  won  the 
admiration  of  the  soldiers  by  their  disregard 
for  death,  caring  for  the  wounded  in  the 
very  thick  of  the  fight  Notable  among  these 
heroic  chaplains  were  the  Catholic  priests, 
Rev.  John  R.  des  Valles  of  New  Bedford,  and 
Rev.  Osias  Boucher  of  Ware,  and  the  Epis- 
copal Chaplain,  Rev.  Walter  Danker  of  Wor- 
cester. Sad  to  relate,  two  of  these  cleric- 
heroes  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Chaplain 
Danker  being  killed  in  battle,  and  Father 
des  Valles  dying  after  his  return  to  America, 
as  the  result  of  a  gas  attack  sustained  in 
France. 
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26th,  Yankee  Division,  Units,  Gen.  Edwards  Gcmun  Fonta,  d»300 

Gen.  Passaga,  French  Corps  Commander  OfltSBII  ■""VTn 

Gen.  Traub,  Slst  Brigade  Commander 

101st  U.  S.  Infantry.  Col.  Loi;an 

102d  U.  S.  Infantry.  Col.  Parker 

lOSd  U.  S.  Infantry,  Col.  Hume 

101th  U.       Infantry.  Col.  Sheltoa 

Major  John  J.  Gallant 

Major  Pmi 

THE  fiist  battle  of  size  between  any  opened  a  \aolent  bombardment  of  the  whole 
considerable  number  of  American  battle  area,  wrecking  the  American  telephone 
troops  and  the  Germans  took  place  at  system  and  crumpling  up  the  forward 
Seieheprey  in  the  St  Mihiel  sector*  on  April  trenches.  Besides  being  shelled,  all  the  sup- 
20,  1918,  one  week  after  the  German  repulse  port  positions  were  smothered  in  gas. 
at  Aprcmont  and  while  the  Battle  of  the  Lys  The  Yankee  batteries  of  the  102d  and  103d 
was  in  progficss  further  north.  This  eng-age-  artillen'  promptly  laid  a  barrage  between 
ment  was  confined  to  certain  units  of  the  their  line  and  the  German  trenches,  but  due 
26th,  or  Yankee  Division,  principally  the  51st  to  lack  of  ammunition  and  the  destruction  of 
Brigade  and  the  101st  Regiment*  numbering  .their  signaling  syistem,  it  was  far  from  oon- 
perhaps  2,000  men.  tinuous.  The  German  gunners  also  laid 
Though  the  Americans  were  now  holding  down  a  curtain  of  fire  behind  the  American 
a  long  section  of  the  battle  front  and  each  trenches  to  prevent  the  despatch  of  rein- 
unit  was  acting  under  directions  of  its  own  forcements  from  the  reserves  in  the  rear, 
officers,  yet  the  whole  series  of  operations  This  unequal  duel  lasted  two  hours,  xfien, 
in  this  sector  were  conducted  by  Gen.  Pass-  at  5  o'clock,  a  force  of  S,800  German  storm 
aga,  file  French  Corps  Commander,  who  troops,  advanced  behind  their  barrage  in 
transmitted  his  orders  through  Gen.  Clarence  throe  column.s,  accompanied  by  a  detail  of 
R.  Edwards,  Commander  of  the  Yankee  Di-  flame-throwers.  The  Germans  aimed  at 
vision.  piercing  the  American  line  at  two  points 

The  Germans,  for  several  days,  had  been  and  getting  in  the  rear  of  Seieheprey. 

concentrating  a  large  force  behind  their  lines  Under  protection  of  box  barrages,  this  si- 

on  a  two-mile  front  opposite  the  diell-tom  multaneous  attack  was  carried  out.  One 

village  of   Seieheprey  and   the  adjacent  German  column  advanced  along  a  ravine 

Remieres  Wood,  where  the  American  and  leading  to  the  west  side  of  Seieheprey,  while 

French  lines  joined.    The  Americans  occu-  the  second  column  rushed  through  a  ra\ine 

pied  a  rather  insecure  position,  their  half-  on  the  east  side  between  the  Remieres  and 

ruined  trendies  traversing  the  slope  of  a  Jury  Woods.  At  the  same  time  a  frontal  at- 

ridge  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  German  guns  tack  was  carried  out  behind  a  roiling  barragte. 

on  Mt.  Sec.  Two  vulnerable  points  existed  Germaw Overamie  Tankeci 

in  the  American  front,  east  and  west  of  —   

Seieheprey.  where  the  ra^^nes  curved  into  „™  German   ruA  began  SUOCeSSfully. 

the  American  line,  and  it  was  at  these  points  ^             ^^^"^  ^  ^ 

that  flie  Germans  decided  to  make  their  main  and  formed  a  connection,  cutting  off  a 

^y^^^  large  portion  of  the  American  troops.  The 

_  . .  ^  ^      ^    ,     .  battle  then  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of 

Raid  Follows  Bombardment  scattered  platoon  combats,  in  which  small 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  20,  groups  of  Americans  engaged  twice  their 

1918,  during  a  heavy  mist,  the  German  guns  number  of  Germans. 
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One  American  combat  group,  in  the  left 
of  the  Sibelie  trench  was  captured  intact; 
another  group  resisted  until  every  man  in  it 
was  either  Ulled,  caiytared  or  wounded ;  ottier 
groups  fought  until  they  had  been  surrounded 
and  overpowered.  Many  of  these,  while  being 
taken  as  prisoners  to  the  German  rear,  broke 
away  or  endeavored  to  brain  their  guards. 

IhB  brutal  Huns  oompened  some  of  Iheir 
Yankee  prisoners  to  remove  Uieir  shoes  and 
walk  barefoot  through  the  barb-wire  and 
rough  stnno  of  No  Man's  Land  to  the  rear, 
while  others  were  forced  to  carry  dead  or 
wounded  Germans  to  the  rear. 

AttMkoaSibeUe  T^nch Planned 

The  Germans,  having  accomplished  their 
purpose  at  6.  A.  M.,  retired  from  the  village 
to  the  Sibelie  trench,  which  they  occupied  in 
force.  Because  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Ameriean  tdephone  system,  it  was  hours  be- 
fore r^iimental  headquarters  at  Beaumont 
received  information  of  the  German  attadL 

American  and  French  roserves  were  then 
brought  up  from  the  rear  and  Gen.  Traub 
gave  orders  for  a  joint  counter-attack  the 
next  morning  at  daybreak,  but  his  plans  woe- 
fully miscarried. 

The  joint  attack  was  to  be  made  by  four 
companies  of  the  51st  Brigade,  commanded 
by  Major  John  J.  Gallant,  with  two  com- 
panies of  the  162d  French  Infantry.  The  ob- 
jectives were  the  line  of  the  Sibelie  trench 
and  the  Remieres  Wood,  but  it  was  under^ 
stood  that  if  ttie  Germans  vacated  the  Sibelie 
trench,  the  counterattack  should  not  begin. 

Major  Gallant  FsllslnHlBMy 

Three  times  during  the  night  Major  Gal- 
lant advised  headquarters  that  the  proposed 
attack  was  inadvisable,  but  at  midnight  he 

received  explicit  orders  from  Gen.  Traub  to 
make  the  attack.  Major  Gallant,  in  the  face 
of  these  orders,  failed  in  his  duty.  At  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  counter-attack  he  re- 
fused to  carry  out  his  orders.  For  his  dere- 
liction of  duly  he  was  arrested  and  tried  by 
courtmartial. 

Meanwhile,  the  162d  French  Infantr>',  de- 
ploying from  the  Jury  Wood  for  the  pro- 
jected attack,  found  itself  deserted  by  the 
Americans  and  nothing  remained  for  ttiem 


to  do  but  withdraw  to  their  trenches.  While 
falling  back,  the  troops  made  good  use  of 
their  hand  grenades,  killing  numbers  of  the 
Boches. 

American  Counter-Attack 

Not  for  long  were  the  Germans  permitted 
to  hold  Seicheprey.  Reinforced  by  the 
Frsndi,  the  Americans  organized  a  counter- 
attack which  sent  the  Germans  scampering 
out  of  the  town.  During  their  retreat,  the 
Germans  set  a  trap  for  their  pursuers,  con- 
sisting of  boxes  containing  high  explosives 
to  which  they  had  attached  wires  stretched 
across  the  streets.  Some  of  the  American 
troops  stepped  on  the  wires,  causing  exido- 
sions  which  resulted  in  the  death  or  injury 
of  several  soldiers.  All  these  traps  were 
afterward  removed.  Before  dawn  of  April 
21st,  the  Americans  and  their  French  allies 
had  driven  the  Gennans  hack  to  the  hilltops 
above  Seichepr^. 

German  Storm  Troops  Also  Repulsed 

Reinforced  to  the  number  of  4,000,  and 
led  by  storm  troops,  the  Germans  returned 
to  the  charge,  but  the  Americans,  with  the 
aid  of  French  soldiers  fnm  an  adjoining 
sector,  drove  them  down  the  slope  into 
Remieres  Wood.  By  noon  the  woods  had 
been  cleared  of  the  Boches,  and  an  hour  later 
they  withdrew  to  their  new  trenches.  Before 
evening,  lite  Germans  had  been  ousted  from 
these  trenches  and  had  fallen  back  to  their 
original  line,  leaving  the  "raw  Yankees"  in 
complete  possession  of  the  field. 

Hospital  Blown  Up 

The  German  gunners,  toward  evening,  had 
got  the  range  of  the  American  hospital,  in 
Seidieprey  and  it  was  blown  up  by  shdl 
fire,  the  physicians  and  ambulance  men,  and 
several  wounded  soldiers  tieing  killed  out- 
right. 

At  word  of  this  disaster,  American  and 
French  ambulances  hurried  to  the  scene, 
passing  through  a  severe  barrage  fire^  and 
tended  to  the  wounded  YrhSh  the  shells  ex- 
ploded about  them. 

The  American  casualties  in  the  Battle  of 
Seicheprey  were  estimated  at  200,  while  the 
Gennan  losses        at  least  600. 
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Gcraian  Naval  Bases  at  Ofttend  and  Zeebn^e  Closed  by  Britiab 

Two  of  the  Mort  Duing  Exploits  in  Hittary  of  Nai^ 

m   SECTION  18-1918  t  r        f  i  i  i  i  i  i  t  i  i  i  i 


British  Raiding  Fle«U 
Adinfnl  Sir  Soger  K«y«8  Commodore  Hnbot  Lfam 

ANOTHER  nail  was  driven  in  the  coffin  brugge  to  Ostend,  was  studded  with  long- 

of  the  German  Navy  by  the  British  range  heavy  artillery.      On  the  Mole,  too, 

Fleet,  during  April  and  May,  1918,  were  constructed  the  railway  station  and 

when  the  harbors  of  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend,  many  sheds  for  military  and  naval  stores. 


A  Successful  Raid  at 


then  used  by  the  Gennans  as  naval  bases  for 
their  Channel  fleet,  were  dosed  by  sinking 

old  hulks  in  their  entrances,  and  bottling  up  Admiral  Keyes  planned  to  run  several  de- 

the  Gonnan  destroyer  flotillas  that  were  an-  crepit  cruisers,  packed  with  concrete,  up  the 

chored  there.  Zeebrugge  Canal  as  far  as  the  locks  and  by 


The  losses  in  Allied  shipping,  due  to  the  sinking  tJiem  dose  the  channel.  At  thai 

use  of  these  Flandgrs  ports  hy  the  German  time,  British  marines  were  to  be  landed  on 

submarines,  had  been  constantly  increasing,  the  Mole  to  overpower  the  garrison,  and  the 

Only  a  few  months  before,  two  convoys  of  25  viaduct  was  to  be  blown  up  with  explosives 

British  vessels  had  been  sunk  by  the  Ger-  in  order  to  isolate  the  garrison  on  the  Mole, 

mans  in  the  North  Sea,  and  the  opening  of  On  Monday,  April  22,  1918,  tlie  expedition 

the  German  grand  offensive  on  March  21st  started  thi'ee  hours  before  sunset,  so  timed  as 

had  been  attended  with  the  bombardment  of  to  reach  Zeebrugge  by  midnight  The  flotiflt 

Dunkiric  from  the  sea.  consisted  of  fliree  old  cruisers  that  were  to  be 

The  German  Army  was  at  this  time  head-  sunk  in  the  canal;  the  cruiser  Vindictive^ 

ing  for  the  coast,  ha\nng  pushed  back  the  three  destroyers,  and  a  number  of  monitors, 

British  line  30  miles  within  a  week.   Fearing  motor  launches  and  fast  coastal  motor  boats, 

that  they  might  reach  the  coast  and  use  the  The  marines  forming  the  raiding  party 

harbcnrs  <rf  Zedvagge  and  Ostend  as  bases  were  armed  as  for  land  battle,  with  grenades 

of  operationa  against  the  Britisfa  Ides,  it  was  and  flame-throwers,  as  wdl  as  rifles  and  bay- 

dedded  to  dose  them.  onets.    Elaborate  prepaiationa  had  hm 


rm.  n- 1.1      ^  r,  ,  made  to  create  an  "artificial  fog"  to  cover  the 

The  Problem  at  Zeebrugge  attack 

The  raid  on  Zeebrugjre  was  intrusted  to  It  was  an  exti  emely  hazardous  venture  t*t 

Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  Commander  of  the  approach  the  coast  with  lights  out,  through 

Dover  PatroL     Zed>rugge  is  not,  strictly  possible  mine  flelds,  and  with  only  an  hour 

speaking,  a  port;  rather  is  it  the  sea  outlet  and  a  half  allowed  for  tiie  whole  <4>eratioii, 

of  the  Bruges  Canal.   In  this  canal  the  Ger-  for  the  German  shore  batteries  had  a  ran^e 

man  destroyers  found  perfect  anchorage,  of  16  miles  and  the  return  voyage  must  start 

Its  mouth  is  flanked  by  two  piers,  with  a  at  1.30  A.  M.  to  be  out  of  danger  before 

lighthouse  at  the  end  of  each.   West  of  the  dawn, 

diannd  a  breakwater  or  Hole,  one  mile  long  Unfortunately,  as  tiia  flotilla  reached  Zee- 

and  240  feet  wide,  curves  out  into  the  ocean,  brugge,  tiie  wind  suddmly  dianged,  roHing 

To  allow  for  the  flow  of  the  tide,  a  viaduct  back  the  smoke  screen  and  exposing  the  Bri^ 

1,500  feet  long  had  been  constructed  on  piles,  ish  Fleet  to  the  enemy.    Tn.stantly  the  Ger- 

Half  a  mile  up  the  canal  were  the  locks.  man  battci-ios  on  the  Mole  and  along  the 

The  Mole  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  shore  focussed  an  intense  fire  on  the  cruiser 

1,000  men  and  bristled  with  machine  guns,  Vindictive  and  her  consorts,  but  the  vesseb 

while  all  the  coast  of  Flanders,  from  Zee-  nevertfadess  made  fast  to  the  Mole  and  the 
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British  bluejackets  snd  marines  swarmed 

over  tho  splintering  gangways,  dropping  on- 
to the  shell-iAvept  wall. 

The  storming  parties  moved  steadily  along 
tlie  wail,  blowing  up  one  building  after  an- 
other, their  ranks  raked  all  the  while  by  the 
fire  of  the  shore  batteries.  At  the  same  time 
a  British  submarine,  loaded  with  explosives, 
was  run  up  against  the  viaduct,  and  blown 
up,  carrying  the  viaduct  with  it.  After- 
ward, the  marines  on  the  Hole  seised  the  lifi^t 
houses 

The  three  cruisers,  whidi  were  to  be  sunk 

in  the  entrance,  were  meanwhile  steering 
straight  for  the  canal.  The  propeller  of  one 
cruiser  became  fouled  in  the  defence  nets  and 
was  sunk  by  the  fire  of  the  shore  batteries 
some  hundreds  of  yards  from  tiie  canal 
mouth.  The  two  remaining  cruisers  wen 
sunk  in  tho  canal  entrancp,  blocking  it  com- 
pletely. Thoir  crews  and  what  was  left  of 
the  landing  party  were  rescued  by  a  de- 
stroyer. After  running  the  gauntlet  of  the 
shore  batteries  the  flotilla  withdrew  in 
safety. 

Ostend  Harbor  Blocked 

The  raid  on  Ostend  Harbor  was  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Hubert  Lynes,  and 
proved  a  loss  successful  exploit  than  that  at 
Zeebrugge.  The  plan  for  Ostend  was  simply 
to  dash  into  the  harbor  as  far  as  possible 
and  sink  a  number  of  old  boats  acroas  the 
channd. 


The  Germans,  in  anticipation  of  such  a 
raid,  had  cut  gaps  in  the  piers  to  prevent 
landing;  also,  they  had  removed  all  guiding 
marks  for  attacking  ships,  and  stationed  a 
flotilla  of  nine  destroyers  to  guard  the  coast. 

About  midnight,  on  May  9,  1918,  a  flotilla 
of  British  monitors,  destroyers,  motor  boats, 
and  three  old  cruisers  that  were  to  be  sunk, 
steamed  in  the  direction  of  the  Flanders 

Arrived  ofi  the  harbor,  the  motor  boats,  in 

advanc  ,  (lashed  in  and  torpedoed  the  ends 
of  the  high  wooden  piers  at  the  harbor 
mouth,  while  the  British  planes  flying  over- 
head dropped  bombs,  and  the  monitors  ofl  the 
coast  threw  great  shells  into  Ostend. 

A  dense  sea  fog  suddenly  set  in,  rendering 
navigation  diihcult.  Two  of  the  British 
block-ahips  failed  to  find  the  harbor  entrance 
and  were  sunk  more  than  a  mile  tnm  the 
true  canal  moutlu 

The  third  blockship,  the  cruiser  Vindictive, 
gained  the  harbor,  but  was  so  badly  riddled 
by  the  German  shore  batteries  it  was  neces^ 
sary  to  sink  her  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees  to 

the  pior.  There  remained  a  narrow  passage 
between  her  ynd  the  western  pier,  too  nar- 
row to  be  used  by  the  destroyers  or  large 
submarines.  The  second  of  the  two  Belgian 
naval  bases  used  by  the  Germans  had  also 
been  destroyed. 


EASTERN  THEATER.  APR.  27- NOV.  3 


Bridfih  Battles  of  the  Year  in  Far  Off  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia 

Ending  in  Complete  Delieat  and  Surrender  of  die  Turldsh  Armies 

 J  I    SECTION  16-1018   


Brittah  Forces,  20,000  Tnrki^h  Forces,  10,000 

Gen.  \V.  H.  Marshall,  Commander  Gen.  Ismail  Uakki 

Gen.  R.  G.  Eperton 
Gen.  A.  S.  Cobbe 
Gen.  W.  Gilman 
Gen.  W.  <1e  S.  Caylcy 
Gen.  Holland-Po'of 
Gen.  E.  T.  Brooking 

THE  Russian  chaos,  and  the  consequent  vance  eastward  at  any  point,  while  thdr 
collapse  of  the  Eastern  battle  line,  had  Turkish  allies  were  pushing  eastward  toward 
left  the  British  Mesopotamian  Army  the  Caspian  and  soiitlnvarfl  into  Persia, 
practically  isolated  in  the  vast  r<*jrion  once  Thidiijrhi^iit  Tran.s-Casi)ia,  bands  of  I?o!- 
the  seat  of  the  great  Babylonian  f^mpire,  sheviks,  Austrians  and  Clennans  wei  e  loam- 
The  German  hordes  were  now  free  to  ad-    ing  at  will.  Not  only  was  the  British  Aniiy 
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in  Mesopotamia  menaced  from  the  north,  but 
its  rijsrht  flank  was  exposed  to  attack  from  the 
German  and  Turkish  emissaries  in  Persia. 

Gen.  Maude  had  died  of  cholera  on  No- 
vember 18, 1917,  and  was  suceeeded  aa  Gom- 
mander-in-Chief  by  Gen.  W.  R.  MarshalL 

Border  Tribes  Troublesome 

On  the  Persian  border,  certain  tribes  in 
Gennan  pay.  together  with  nomadic  bands 
of  Sinjabia,  had  become  troublesome.  The 

Guran  Confederation  of  friendly  tribes  re- 
solved to  teach  them  a  Irssnn.  Aided  by 
British  troops,  the  Gurans  defeated  the  Sin- 
jabis  on  April  25th,  and  British  airplanes 
turned  their  retreat  into  a  rout. 

With  the  object  of  makingr  the  Persian  line 
of  communication  more  secure,  the  British 
undertook  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  the  Kara 
Tepe-Kifri-Tuz  Kermantli  area  and  to  hold 
both  Kifri  and  Tuz  for  the  future.  A  British 
division  marched  on  Abu  Gharaib  April  27th, 
durinf  a  torrential  rain,  only  to  find  that  tiie 
Turks  had  withdrawn  from  the  position  the 
nijrht  before.  However,  a  British  Cavalry 
Brigade,  after  an  arduous  night  march,  over- 
took the  retreating  Turks  at  Kulawand. 

Feigning  a  frontal  attack,  while  gradually 
wozkmir  around  the  enemy's  right  flank,  the 
cavalry  cut  the  enemy's  line  <5f  retreat  and 
then  charged  through  the  infantry,  killing 
200  Turks  and  capturing  565  prisoners. 
Kifri  was  occupied  unopposed  on  the  28th 
and  Tuz  Kermantli  the  next  day.  The  Turks 
lost  200  dead  and  1300  prisoners. 

Kirkuk  Evacuated  by  the  Turks 

Reconnaisances  showed  that  the  Turks 
had  fallen  back  on  Kirkuk.  Advancing  on 
this  town,  May  71h,  the  entrance  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  was  unopposed,  the  Turks  having 

withdrawn,  leaving  600  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  behind,  together  with  quantities  of 
ammunition.  Difficulties  of  supply,  due  to 
diatance  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads, 
made  it  imperative  for  the  British  to  cease 
their  pursuit. 

Starvation  was  rife  amonsr  Ihe  inhab- 
itants, the  town  was  in  an  indescribably  filthy 
condition,  and  the  British  troops  until  their 
withdrawal  on  May  24th  busied  themselves 
in  sanitary  occupations,  in  town  eontrol  and 


in  the  evacuation  of  prisoners  and  refugees. 

Sixteen  hundred  Chaldeans,  Armenians 
and  Mohammedans,  who  feared  the  return 
of  the  Turks,  were  evacuated  as  refugees  at 
their  express  desire. 

The  demoralised  Russian  troops*  mean- 
while, had  been  retreating  out  of  Persia  to- 
ward the  Caspian  Sea  and  there  was  no  force 
in  all  Persia  left  to  combat  anarchy.  A  state 
of  famine  prevailed  over  the  whole  length 
of  rand  from  Eerind  to  Kasvin.  One  col- 
umn of  British  troops  made  the  700-mile 
journey  from  their  railroad  to  the  Caspian 
Sea  by  almost  impassable  roads,  feedin^T  the 
famished  peoples  all  along  the  route. 

Defeaeeof  Ddcn 

The  Government  at  Baku  in  July  fell 
under  the  control  of  the  Bolshevik  element, 
who  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  British 
intervention.  Various  small  actions  were 
fought  near  Baku  during  July  between  Tar- 
tars and  Turks  on  one  side  and  the  Russians 
and  Armenians  on  the  other. 

On  July  26th,  the  Bolshevik  Government 
was  overthrown  and  authority  usui-ped  by  a 
Centro-Caspian  dictatorship.  The  latter  at 
once  appealed  for  British  aid,  but  before  its 
arrival  Col.  Bicherakov  had  drawn  off  his 
Russian  regiment  and  moved  along  tiie  coast 
of  the  Caspian  toward  Derbend. 

A  small  British  force,  which  had  reached 
Baku  on  August  4th,  aided  the  inhabitant.^ 
in  repulsing  the  Turks.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, were  reluctant  to  fight,  now  that  tiie 
British  had  arrived,  and  they  rendered  bat 
little  aid. 

On  August  26th,  the  Turks  attacked  a  sal- 
ient in  the  line.  This  point  was  held  gal- 
lantly by  a  British  company  at  odds  of  five 
to  one,  but  as  the  Baku  reserve  troops  failed 
to  support  them  the  Britishers  resisted  two 
assaults  of  the  Turks.  With  the  sudden  with- 
drawal of  several  Armenian  battalionay  the 
Allies  were  forced  to  give  ground. 

Reinforced  on  September  14th,  the  Turlis 
scaled  the  Heights  of  Baku,  and  forced  a 
further  Allied  rethrement  The  town,  being 
now  within  ranjre  of  the  Turkish  guns,  was 
evacuated  by  the  British,  who  took  ship  to 
Enzeli.  By  the  occupation  of  Baku,  the  Brit- 
ish had  denied  the  Turks  access  to  the  Baku 
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oil  fields  for  six  weeks,  besides  inflicting 
heavy  losses  on  the  enemy. 

Ai^riMie  Ms—fwd  hf  Tnrfce 

In  the  Uimia  district*  the  Aaqnians»  Nes- 
tmlaiiB  and  Jdiu  had  united  to  fight  the 

Turks  during  the  earlier  summer  months. 
The  Allies,  in  July,  decided  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  these  tribes  by  aeroplane 
and  to  send  them  by  convoy  assistance  in  the 
shape  of  ammunition,  machine  guns,  and 
money. 

This  convoy  reached  Tain  Kala  on  July 
28d,  but  the  Assyrians  were  10  days  late  in 
meeting  it,  and  their  eventual  arrival  coin- 
cided with  the  occupation  of  Urmia  by  the 
Turks  who  drove  out  all  the  Assyrians,  mas- 
sacring many  of  them  and  pursuing  them 
along  the  road  to  Sain  Kala  until  checked  by 
the  advancing  British  troops.  The  surviving 
Assyrians.  50.000  in  number,  poured  along 
the  roads  for  weeks  until  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  Hamadian.  Large  numbers  of 
them  died  from  chcdera  and  priyatiim  on  the 
way. 

BcilQffaig  Ptaspcrily  in  BabyloB 

Thb  British  made  uninterrupted  progress 

in  the  opening  up  and  development  of  Meso- 
potamia, the  "land  between  the  waters." 


The  extensive  agricultural  and  irrigation 
projects  under  way  in  this  region  bid  fair 
to  restore  to  this  once  fertile  tract  the  pros- 
perity it  enjoyed  of  old  when  Babylon  was  at 
her  zenith.  From  the  Hilla  district,  now 
connected  with  Bagdad  by  a  broad  gauge 
railway,  some  70  per  cent  of  the  cereals  avail- 
able for  the  British  Mesopotamian  forces 
were  derived  in  1918. 

Surrender  of  the  Turkisk  Forces 

While  Gon.  Allenby  was  pursuing  the 
Turks  in  Syiia  in  October,  Gen.  Marshall  was 
giving  them  no  rest  in  Mesopotamia.  One 
British  column  moved  up  the  Tigris  Valley, 
forcing  the  Turks  steadily  back  and  cutting 
oif  its  retreat  by  means  of  an  enflanldng  cav- 
alry movement. 

On  October  30th,  the  British  compelled 
Gen.  Ismail  Hakki  to  surrender  his  entire 
force  of  7,000  men.  At  the  same  time,  an- 
oth^  British  column,  captured  Kirinik  on 
October  25th,  advanced  to  Altun  Keupri. 
The  panicHBtricken  Turks  were  everywhere 
in  flight. 

When  Gen.  Marshall  entered  Mosul  on  No- 
vember 3d,  there  was  no  opposition.  The 
whole  Turidsh  nation  had  surrendered  to  the 
Allies.  Thus  ended  Turidsh  rule  in  ancient 
Babylon. 
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28th  U.  S.  Infantry  Regiment  (1st  Divisian) 

Col.  Hanson  E.  Ely 
let  nattalion  18th  Infantry  (1st  DiviaioB) 

Major  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 
Odi  neadi  TSak  Battalimi 

THE  first  true  test  of  the  fighting  quali- 
ties of  the  American  soldiers  in  France, 
under  extreme  battle  conditions,  was 
afforded  by  the  Battle  of  Cantigny,  fought  on 
May  28th,  in  which  two  regiments  of  the 
First  United  States  Division  of  Regulars 
provHl  their  mettle  against  two  regiments  of 
German  Reservists. 

With  splendid  dash,  the  Americans  as- 
saulted the  German  line,  capturing  the  town 


Ciennmn  Forces,  3,000 

271st  Rpsrno  Rppiment 
272d  Kesene  Regiment 
Offieers  unidentified 


of  Cantigny  in  40  minutes  and  holding  it 
against  three  vicious  counter-attacks  and 
grilling  artillery  fire.  This  victory  electri- 
fied all  France  and  furnished  such  convino- 
iiig  evidence  of  American  resourcefulness  in 
bat  Hp  that  Gen.  Foch  forthwith  gave  orders 
that  the  defence  of  Paris  should  be  entrusted 
to  two  American  Divisions. 

The  Battle  of  Cantigny  took  place  at  the 
hdi^t  of  the  German  drive  south  to  the 
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Marne.  The  German  hordes,  after  pressing 
back  the  British  and  French  Armies,  had 
broken  the  Allied  line  between  Soissons  and 
Bheims.  Their  successive  drives  toward 
Amiens  and  Paris  had  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  several  salients  or  bulges  in  the  bat- 
tle line.  One  of  these  salients  extended  to 
a  point  just  west  of  Cantigny,  a  little  town 
perched  on  a  plateau  adjacent  to  Montdidier 
and  only  50  miles  from  Paris. 

On  April  25th,  the  U.  S.  First  Division  had 
been  brought  to  this  sector  to  relieve  two 
French  divisions.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
First  Division  to  liold  the  line,  for  if  the 
enemy  should  break  throu^,  Amiens  and  its 
great  railway  system  would  be  eaptund  by 
the  Germans  and  the  British  armies  could 
no  longer  be  supplied  from  the  Channel  ports. 
Against  repeated  attacks,  the  First  Division 
held  this  difficult  position,  though  at  a  hea\'y 
cost  in  killed,  wounded,  gassed  and  missing. 

On  May  27th,  the  First  Division  was  or- 
dered to  destroy  the  salient,  capture  the  town 
of  Cantigny  and  straighten  the  Allied  line 
near  Montdidier.  This  operation  involved 
the  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  the  Can- 
tigny Plateau,  which  tilted  like  a  shelf  toward 
the  south,  with  the  town  resting  at  the  mid- 
dle of  its  forward  edge.  Possession  of  this 
eminence  was  essential  to  the  Allies  if  a  sur- 
prise attack  were  to  be  delivered  in  the 
region  of  Montdidier. 

In  preparation  for  the  attack,  200  pieces 
of  heavy  French  artillery  had  been  eniplaced 
behind  Hie  first  Division.  In  addition  the 
Fifth  Battalion  of  French  tanks,  consisting 
of  three  batteries  of  four  tanks  each,  were  to 
co-oporato.  A  detachment  of  French  flame- 
throwers was  also  attached  to  the  division. 

The  entire  First  Division  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  attack  on  Cantigny.  Only  the 
28th  Infantry  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col. 
Hanson  E.  Ely,  and  a  battalion  of  the  18th 
Infantr>',  oomp^inded  by  Maior  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  were  employed  in  the  opera- 
tion. 

On  May  28th,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  after  the 
French  batteries  had  laid  down  a  fire  of  the 
highest  intensity,  the  28th  Regiment  ad- 
vanced in  three  lines  behind  a  creeping  bar- 
rapre.  With  irresistible  dash,  the  Americans 
crossed  No  Man's  Land  without  incident  and 


in  40  minutes  were  in  possession  of  Cantigny. 
The  entire  German  gaiiison  was  either 
killed  or  wounded,  275  dead  being  counted. 
Prisoners  to  the  number  of  226  were  taken. 
The  total  casualties  of  the  28th  Regiment  did 
not  exceed  80. 

At  7.30  A.  M.,  the  Germans  launched  a 

feeble  counter-attack  without  success  from 
the  Fontaine  Wood.  Again,  at  5.10  P.  M.. 
an  inetlective  attack  was  made  from  tiie 
western  tip  of  the  Framicoort  Wood. 

That  night  two  companies  of  the  18th  In- 
fantry, led  by  MaJ.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr., 

reinforced  the  line. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  enemy 
launched  two  small  counter-attacks,  both  of 
which  were  broken  up  by  artillery  and  rifli- 
fire.  At  5.45  P.  M.,  on  the  29th,  a  stronger 
attack  was  delivered  upon  the  left  of  the  28th 
Infantry,  which  was  driven  back  slifl^tly  in 
the  region  of  St.  Aignan,  but  this  attack  was 
also  broken  up  and  the  line  re-established. 

On  the  30th  the  enemy  made  a  seventh  and 
final  effort  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  Pre- 
ceded by  a  heavy  artillery  preparation,  a  bat- 
talion of  German  Infantry  came  forward  in 
two  waves  from  the  direction  of  the  Lahnd 
Wood  under  the  cover  of  a  barrage.  Thi« 
attack  was  also  smothered  by  the  French 
artillery  fire.  The  Germans  seemed  to  have 
lost  heart  by  this  time,  as  they  made  no 
further  efforts  to  recover  Cantigny. 

The  victory  of  ttie  28th  Regiment  had  been 
costly,  nevertheless.  In  the  three  day^  fight- 
ing, 199  men  and  officers  had  been  killed,  662 
wounded,  200  prassod  and  15  were  rqyorted 
missing — a  total  of  -1.')  officers  and  1,022  men. 
The  German  los.ses  woi'o  even  greater. 

The  Battle  of  Cantigny,  though  a  minor 
operation,  had  a  diatind^  heartening  effect 
on  the  Allied  Armies.  In  that  hour  of  Ger- 
man triumph,  when  2,000,000  British  and 

Frinich  soldier?  wvro  being  shoved  hither  and 
thither  by  the  eneniy,  it  renewed  their  cour- 
age to  learn  that  a  single  regiment  of  Amer- 
icans had  attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy, 
seized  a  commanding  position  and  held  it 
against  counter-attacks.  It  was  good  to  know 
that  the  Americans,  now  pouring  into  France 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  were  not  gfoing 
to  allow  the  Germans  to  push  them  back. 
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Allied  Forces,  150,000 

Gen.  Foch,  Generalissimo 
Gen.  Petain,  Commander 

38th  French  Amiy  Corp.s,  Gen.  Maistre 

9th  Briti.sh  Army  Corp.s,  Ctn.  Gordon 

U.  S.  M  Division  (Ue^ular.s),  Gen.  Dickmaa 

7th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  Ml^or  Taylor 

9th  Machine  Gun  Battalion 

U.  S.  2d  DMaion  (Ragolan  and  Marines),  Gen. 

[Bandy 

AFTER  the  strategic  failure  of  their 
two  drives  toward  Amiens,  by  way  of 
the  Somme  and  Lys  Valleys,  the  Ger- 
man Army  Staff  required  a  full  montii  in 

which  to  prepare  their  plans  for  another 
ponderous  ofTensive.  True,  the  sagacious 
Gen.  Foch  had  permitted  them  to  shove  back 
the  British  and  French  Armies  a  distance 
of  30  miles  in  Picardy  and  Champagne,  but 
he  had  not  allowed  them  to  accomplish  their 
main  purpose,  which  was  the  breaking  of  the 
liaison  between  the  British  and  French 
Armies  as  a  preliminary  to  their  destruction 
in  detail. 

The  strategic  purpose  of  Gen.  Foch  was  to 
lure  the  Germans  on  until  they  had  become 
enmeshed  in  a  number  of  deep  salients  from 
which  they  might  not  easily  escape  when  he 
was  ready  to  launch  his  counter-thrusts. 

Gen.  Ludendorff,  the  German  Chief  of 
Staff,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Somme  oflen- 
sive  on  March  21st,  had  rattier  pompously 
declared  that  Germany  would  willins^  sac- 
rifice 1,000,000  lives  as  the  price  of  victory. 
Five  hundred  thousand  Germans  already  had 
fallen,  and  the  goal  was  yet  unreached.  Still, 
Germany  had  5,000,000  combat  troops  at  her 
disposal,  and  if  the  "All-Highest"  gave  the 
word,  these,  too,  would  be  thrown  into  the 
f  amaee  of  war. 

The  German  strategists  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  resume  the  offensive  in  the  Somme 
area,  since  the  British  and  French  were  now 
strongly  seated  about  the  nose  of  the  salient 
at  Montdidier.  To  extend  the  drive  through 
the  Lys  Valley  might  also  prove  a  dangerous 


German  Forces,  480,000 

.  Gen.  Ludendorff,  Chief  of  Staff 

Cro>^7i  Prince  Frederick,  Commander 
Seventh  Army — Gen.  Bo  chin 
First  Army — Gen.  von  Below 
Elevoith  Army — Gen.  von  Eben 
Amy  CbtpB— Gen.  von  Conta 


enterprise,  the  30-mile  salient  near  Ypres 
being  already  threatened  at  both  its  ilanks  by 
the  ever-growingr  British  Army.  No  inter- 
vening point  held  out  hopes  of  being  easy  to 
breach.  Yet  .something  must  be  done,  and 
quickly,  for  the  "raw  Yankees"  were  by  this 
time  swarming  into  France  and  soon  would 
appear  in  force  on  the  firing  line,  thus  over- 
coming the  numerical  advantage  possessed 
by  the  Germans. 

GcnaaiM  Held  Odda  flf  6  to  1 

Thbu  was  one  sector  of  the  batOefront 
which,  more  than  any  other,  seemed  easiest 

to  pierce.  It  was  that  part  of  the  Aisne 
front,  lying  botwoon  Noyon  and  Kheims,  a 
span  of  -10  miles,  which  the  French  had  as- 
sailed in  vain  for  four  years  or  since  von 
Kluck's  headlong  retreat  from  the  Mama 
Many  thousands  of  lives  had  been  espended 
by  the  French  in  the  endeavor  to  oust  the 
Germans  from  their  sted-p^te  defences  in 
this  region. 

Crown  Prince  Frederick's  group  of  armies 
now  occupied  the  front  on  the  north  bank 
of  tiie  Aisne,  a  total  of  480,000  veterans,  soon 
to  be  reinforced  by  400,000  reserves.  Across 
the  stream,  and  facing  this  huge  army,  there 
were  fewer  than  100.000  French  and  British 
troops  defending  the  long  front  of  40  miles. 
They  had  been  sent  to  this  sector  to  recuper- 
ate after  aiding  in  tiie  defence  of  Amiens, 

These  initial  odds  of  five  to  one  suited  the 
Crown  Prince  to  a  nicety.  In  his  day  dreams, 
he  beheld  himself  smashing  through  the  Al- 
lied line  and  taking  Paris,  only  44  miles 
away.  By  his  peranasion  the  direetiQn  <rf  the 
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drive  was  diverted  to  the  Aisne  and  the  main 
objective  to  Paris  instead  of  Amiens. 

German  Cities  Bombed  at  Last 

During  the  four  weeks'  inter\'al  between 
the  second  and  third  German  offensives,  the 
War  was  carried  into  the  air  by  the  Allied 
"birdmen."  It  had  been  the  confident  boast 
of  tiie  German  warlords  from  the  outset  that 
the  War  never  would  be  carried  bdiind  the 
German  lines.  In  this  they  were  mistaken. 
British  and  French  planes  by  the  hundreds 

Third  Battle  of 

The  Third  Battle  of  the  Aisne,  as  this  re- 
newed drive  is  known  in  history,  opened  at 
1  o'clock  on  the  mominir  of  May  27,  1918, 
with  a  huD-icane  of  German  shell-fire  that 
swept  the  entire  Allied  front  from  Noyon  to 
Rheims.  In  the  wake  of  the  eiqplosive  shells, 
came  a  deluge  of  deadly  mustard  gsm,  in- 
tended to  suffocate  the  outposts  in  the  front 
line. 

Just  before  daylight,  400,000  German 
storm  troops  advanced  to  assault  the  Franco- 
British  line.  Hie  chief  point  of  attack  was 
tile  long,  bare  ridge  known  as  the  Ghemin- 
des-Dames.  This  IS^nile  ridgre,  just  north 
of  the  Aisne  River,  was  thinly  held  by  four 
divisions  of  French  troops  under  command  of 
Gen.  Maistre. 

As,  wave  on  wave,  the  Prussian  storm 
troops  ascended  the  slope  of  Ghemin-des- 
Dames,  French  machine  guns  tore  great 
apertures  in  the  German  line,  but  these 
quickly  filled  and  the  enemy  pressed  onward 
and  upward,  sweeping  the  French  off  the 
crest,  and  compelling  their  retreat  to  the 
Aisne^  five  miles  to  the  south. 

Three  divisions  of  British  Reserves  came 
to  the  assistance  of  their  overwhelmed 
French  allies,  making  a  brave  stand  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Aisne,  but  before  night 
thegr  too  were  swept  aside  and  liie  vanguard 
oi  Gen.  von  Gonta's  German  Gorps  crossed 
the  river  by  the  French  bridges.  The  Ger- 
mans, however,  had  paid  dearly  for  their 
success,  the  line  of  advance  being  piled  deep 
with  their  slain. 

Farther  north,  on  the  same  day,  tiie  Ba- 
varian troops  had  carried  town  after  town 


bombed  every  town  behind  the  battlefront, 
including  Bapaume,  Peronne,  Noyon  and  St 
Quentin. 

Other  planes  raided  the  industrial  dties 
along  the  Rhine  and  farther  inland,  drop- 
ping many  tons  of  explosives  on  German  mu- 
nition plants,  railway  stations,  etc.  The 

Gorman  populace  were  no  longer  immune 
from  the  eflfects  of  raids  like  those  which  had 
affrighted  the  peoples  of  JLondon,  Paris  and 
Antwerp. 

the  Aisne  Opens 

by  storm,  driving  a  wedge  southward  from 
the  Aisne  to  the  Vesle,  which  they  crossed 
at  several  points. 

The  21st  British  Division,  with  the  French 
Colonial  Division  on  its  right,  stood  firm  all 
day  on  the  front  between  Conniey  and 
Bermericourt  The  8th  Division,  around 
Bcrry-au-Bac,  also  presented  a  stone  wall 
to  the  Prussians  for  hours,  but  in  the  end 
was  forced  to  retreat  across  the  Aisne-Marne 
Canal.  The  50th  British  Division,  whose 
left  flank  had  been  uncovered  by  the  retreat 
of  the  French,  was  slowly  driven  back  to  the 
Aisne  after  making  a  heroic  effort  to  recap- 
ture the  CracHine  Plateau. 

To  sum  up  the  first  da>^s  results:  The 
Germans  had  advanced  ton  miles  on  an  18- 
mile  front  and  claimed  15,000  prisoners. 
They  had  broken  the  French  Center  and  es- 
tablished a  salient,  whose  flanks  at  Sknaaona 
and  Rheims  were  still  held  by  the  Allies. 
This  situation  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the 
Germans.  So  lon<?  as  Soissons  and  Rheims 
held  against  attack,  they  could  not  safely  ex- 
tend their  salient;  hence  their  advance  in  the 
Center  was  checked. 

Soissons  Invested 

To  broaden  this  salient  was  the  task  to 
^riiieh  Uie  Germans  applied  ttonadvea  on 
the  second  day  of  battle,  May  28dL  By  eon- 

c^trating  in  mass  on  the  flanks  near  Sois- 
sons and  Rheims,  the  Germans  compelled  the 
Allies  to  yield  jrround.  All  that  day  the 
Germans  had  shelled  Soissons  and  in  some 
places  the  city  had  been  set  on  fire.  By 
evening,  tiie  Germans  had  occupied  the 
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heights  overlooking  Soissons  from  the  north, 
and  the  river  flats  to  the  east.  The  French 
had  retreated  to  a  hne  based  on  Venizel  and 
Los8:cs,  while  the  British  9th  Corps  liad 
fallen  back  to  a  position  south  of  the  Vesle^ 
The  salient  now  extended  to  Lhu3nB»  Chery 
and  Cour\ille.  Between  the  Aisne  and  the 
Ailette  the  Germans  had  captured  Sancy  and 
advanced  their  line  from  Pont-St.  Mard  to 
Bray. 

let  U.  S.  Division  Seizes  Cantigrny 

It  was  on  this  fateful  day,  while  the  Allies 
were  facing  disaster  in  the  Aisne  sector,  that 
the  First  Division  of  United  States  troops 
carried  tiie  Stan  and  Stripes  to  glorious  vic- 
tory in  the  Montdidier  sector.  This  division 
brilliantly  attacked  and  captured  the  village 
of  Cantigny,  taking  several  hundred  prison- 
oi-s,  and  repulsing  three  furious  counter-at- 
tacks of  the  Germans.  The  thrilhng  story 
of  this  engagement  is  given  in  detail  on 
Page  427.  This  American,  triumph  left  the 
Germans  dumbfounded,  while  filling  the  Al- 
lies with  elation. 

SoisBoas  Gaptored  by  the  Genaans 

Thb  third  day  of  battle  saw  the  capture  of 
Soissons  by  the  Germans.  In  overwhelming 

numbers  the  Prussian  troops  pushed  into  the 
city  from  the  east,  but  presently  were  driven 
out  by  the  French.  Returning  to  the  attack, 
the  Germans  compelled  the  evacuation  of  the 
city,  the  French  retiring  to  the  plateau. 

Witii  the  dangler  on  this  flank  removed, 
tbe  Germans  no  longer  hesitated  to  push  for- 
ward their  salient.  The  Allies  were  forced 
back  evel•>'^vhere  toward  the  Marne.  By 
nightfall,  the  German  advance  had  reached 
Fere-en-Tardenois.  The  Allies  so  far  had 
lost  35,000  prisoners,  besides  Immense  stores 
of  ammunition  and  400  guns.  Meanwlule» 


the  Germans  were  pressing  in  upon  Rheims 
from  the  northwest  and  northeast,  as  nar- 
rated in  detail  on  Puge  442. 

1,000,000  Gennana  Beach  the  Marne 

The  Germans  were  receiving  fresh  rein- 
forcements daily,  and  on  May  30th,  the 
fourth  day  of  battle,  they  had  700,000  men 
in  line  a^Binst  a  total  Allied  stroigth  of 
150,000.  In  addition,  there  were  800,000 
Gennan  troops  held  in  reserve.  Under  the 
impact  of  this  tremendous  force,  the  Allied 
line  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  on  the  last  day 
of  May  the  Germans  had  reached  the  Marne, 
on  a  front  <rf  rix  miles,  between  Chateau 
Thierry  and  Dormans,  having  taken  in  six 
days  45,000  prisoners,  400  heavy  guns  and 
several  thousand  machine  jruns,  but  with 
losses  many  times  greater  to  themselves. 

On  the  left  flank,  however,  in  the  region 
of  Soissons,  the  German  assault  had  heoL 
shattered  by  the  brilliant  French  defensive, 
iriiich  had  maintained  itself  on  the  western 
outskirts  of  Soissons  and  along  the  road  to 
Chateau  Thieny.  At  the  same  time,  the 
French  line  northwest  of  Soissons,  toward 
Noyon,  had  been  pressed  back.  Eastward, 
in  the  Rheims  sector,  the  Franco-British  line 
held  Arm. 

Though  Gen.  von  Boehm's  Central  Army 
had  reached  the  Marne,  the  new  salient  re- 
sulting from  his^ensational  advance  still  was 
deemed  insecure,  being  open  to  attack  on  the 
flanks  near  Soissonsland  Rheims.  He^  there- 
fore, turned  westward,  hoping  to  broaden  his 
salient  and  link  up  the  operations  on  the 
Aisne  sector  with  those  on  the  Picardy  front. 
Driving  back  tlie  French  from  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Oi^e  and  Aisne  Canal,  between 
Gnny  and  Noyon,  he  advanced  five  miles 
along  the  Ouroq  River,  but  here  he  was 
halted. 


German  Hordes  Defeated  by  Americans  at  Chateau  Thierry 

On  that  fateful  day,  May  30th,  when  the  organization,  110  miles  away.   Without  hes- 

Frencii  and  British  forces  were  all  but  over-  itation,  Major-General  Dicfanan  despatched 

whelmed  and  it  aeoned  certain  the  Germans  two  of  his  machine-gun  battalions  in  motor 

would  cross  the  Marne  and  advance  on  Paris,  lorries  to  the  aid  of  tiie  sorely  pressed 

Gen.  Maistre  sent  out  a  hurned  and  despair-  Allies  on  the  Marne,  the  remainder  of  the 

in g  call  for  help.   That  cry  was  heard  by  the  Third  Division  embarking  in  French  rail- 

U.  S.  3d  Division,  which  was  completing  its  road  trains. 
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After  ail  all-iiiffhl  trip,  the  7th  Motorized 
Madiine  Gun  DatUilion  of  the  I'.  S.  3d  Divi- 
sion arrived  in  the  Marije  sector  at  4  P.  M., 
May  31st»  and  marched  into  tiie  sheU-ewept 
town  of  Chateau-Thienry.  The  town  occu- 
pied both  banks  of  the  River  Ifarne,  which  is 
spanned  by  two  bridges,  one  of  stone,  the 
other  of  iron.  The  Germans  already  had  en- 
tered that  part  of  the  town  lying  on  the 
north  bank  and  were  seekinsr  to  gain  poflsea- 
sion  of  the  bridges.  A  single  French  bat- 
talion was  disputing  their  passage  and  was 
being  pressed  steadily  liack. 

Our  7th  Battalion  had  never  faced  Ger- 
man gunfire  before  and  were  stiff  and 
cramped  after  their  long  night  ride,  yet  they 
jumped  into  the  thick  of  the  fray  like  vet- 
erans. 

Under  a  galling  fire,  the  Americans 
brought  up  their  guns  and  organized  their 
defence  positions  at  the  bridges  with  mathe- 
matical precision.  Presently,  in  a  long  gray 
flood,  the  Germans  eame  streaming  down  to 
the  bridges.  Our  jfunners  at  once  opened 
upon  them  a  fire  so  furious  and  accurate  that 
the  advancing  German  columns  hesitated, 
wavered  and  then  halted  behind  the  barrier 
of  their  fallen  comrades. 

Again  the  Germans  advanced  and  soon,  on 
the  two  bridges  and  in  the  streets  of  Chateau 
Thierry,  there  raged  a  wild,  demoniacal 
tempest  of  machine-gun  ancT  rifle  fire.  In- 
furiated by  this  resistance  the  Germans  des- 
perately strove  to  brush  the  offensive  Yan- 
kees from  their  path.  Our  boys  fell  by  the 
dozens  beside  their  guns,  but  there  was  al- 
ways some  one  to  leap  into  the  breach  and 
keep  the  stream  of  bullets  pouring  into  the 
ranks  of  the  thwarted  Huns. 

The  Yankee  gunners,  nevertheless,  held 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Marne  against 
every  Gorman  onslaught;  they  cleared  the 
two  bridges;  they  rescued  the  Frendi  bat- 
talion that  was  fighting  against  fearful  odds 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town :  and  finally 
they  blew  up  the  bridges  to  prevent  the  Huns 
crossing  the  Mai  ne. 

The  rescue  of  tho  French  battalion  was  a 
thrilling  episode  of  the  battle.  Seeing  the 
dilenuna  of  the  plucky  Frenchmen,  who  were 


attempting  to  cross  the  stone  bridge  to  tiie 
south  side  of  the  town,  a  detail  of  12  Ameri- 
can gunners,  in  command  of  Lieut.  Bisseil, 
with  two  guns,  fearlessly  crotBed  the  bridge 
in  the  tempest  of  shdl  fire  and  opened  the 
line  of  retreat  for  the  French*  All  through 
the  night  the  American  gunners  clung  to  this 
advanced  post,  though  the  Germans  made 
repeated  attempts  to  seize  the  stone  bridge. 
At  dawn  on  June  Ist,  the  Germans  renenrei 
their  attacks,  but  always  without  suooees. 
All  that  day  and  into  the  night,  Lieut.  Bissell 
and  his  12  comrades  covered  the  retreat  of 
the  French.    Finally,  at  10..sn  P.  M.,  when 
all  the  French  had  crossed  over  to  the  south, 
Bissell  blew  up  the  stone  bridge  and  led  his 
detail  toward  the  iron  bridge^  The  Germsns 
already  were  closing  in  on  this  bridge,  and 
the  American  gunners  on  the  south  bank, 
supposing  their  comrades  had  crossed  over, 
were  pouriiip-  a  deadly  fire  on  the  northern 
approach  ul  the  bridge.  Lieut.  Bissell,  fortu- 
nately, was  able  to  warn  the  gunners;  the 
fire  stopped  at  once,  and  BissdPs  squad, 
carrying  their  wounded,  returned  aafciy  te 
the  south  side  of  the  town. 

FVeach  Give  AmerkaM  Credit  Cor  Vietory 

This  exploit  was  cited  in  the  Frew* 
Orders  as  follows :  "The  episode  of  Chateau 

Thierry  will  remain  one  of  the  most  ranaik- 

able  deeds  of  this  War." 

Full  credit  was  given  tho  71h  Machine  Gun 
Battalion  in  a  citation  by  Marshal  Petain, 
bearing  date  of  November  24,  1918,  for  stop- 
ping the  German  drive  at  the  Marne,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  7th  Machine  Gun  Battalion.  Amer- 
ican, under  the  command  of  Ma.i(ir  Taylor, 
barred  to  the  enemy  the  passage  of  the 
Mame.  In  the  course  of  violent  combat,  par- 
ticulariy  Ihe  31st  day  of  May  and  the  Ist  of 
June,  1918,  it  disputed,  foot  by  foot,  with 
the  Germans,  the  norihem  outskirts  of 
Chateau  Thierry,  and  covered  itself  with  in- 
comparable glory,  thanks  to  itr  valor  and  to 
its  skill,  costing  the  enemy  sanguinary 
losses." 

Germans  Blown  Up  ^^-ith  the  Bridge 

Late  on  the  night  of  June  1st.  after 
Bisaell's  squad  had  recrossed  to  the  south 
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side,  the  Germans  made  another  attempt  to 
emss  the  Chateau  Thi«^ny  bridge,  using 
smoke  bombs  to  mask  their  muvenients.  An- 
ticipating this  movement,  the  Americans  had 
preimred  a  surprise  for  the  enemy.  Explo- 
sives had  been  laid  in  the  center  of  the 
bridge,  to  be  fired  by  electrical  connection. 

The  first  wave  of  the  German  advance  was 
advancing  across  the  bridge  when,  with  a 
thunderous  explosion,  the  center  of  the  struc- 
ture was  blown  sky-high,  carrying  with  it 
large  numbers  of  the  enony.  A  hail  of  bul- 
lets from  the  American  machine  guns  drove 
the  Gennans  off  the  north  section  of  the 
bridge,  and  later  they  were  expelled  from 
the  ruins  of  Chateau  Thierry,  leaving  the 
Americans  and  French  in  sole  possession. 
The  capture  of  Chateau  Thierry  was  ac- 
claimed by  the  French  as  one  of  the  ibiest 
feats  of  the  War. 

HiU  204  Recaptured 

The  remainder  of  the  3d  U.  S.  Division, 
less  the  Artillely  Brigade,  now  relieved 
French  units  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Mame,  and  became  a  part  of  the  38th  French 
Army  Corps  and  the  Allied  line  was  then 
stabilized  along  the  river. 

The  German  advance  west  of  Chateau 
Thierry  had  also  been  stopped,  Uiough  not 
until  after  the  enemy  had  seized  Hill  204 
which  dominated  the  whole  position  and  made 
the  protection  of  the  river  crossings  there 
most  difficult  This  hill  was  subsequently 
kptured  in  a  combined  assault,  launched  by 


the  French  in  co-operation  with  the  3d  U.  S. 

Division. 

Americans  Win  at  NeuiUy  and  Jaulgonne 

On  June  ?>d,  the  Germans  occupied  the  vil- 
^ge  of  Neuiliy-la-Poterie,  intending  to  push 
on  through  the  adjacent  Neuilly  Wood.  Once 
again  the  Americans  showed  their  mettle^ 
The  Machine^un  Battalion  riddled  the  Ger- 
man advance  with  shot,  and  then  united  witii 
the  French  Colonials  in  driving  the  enemy 
beyond  Neuilly  Wood.  Heavily  reinforced, 
the  Gennans  counter-attacked  in  mass  forma- 
tion. Again  their  ranks  melted  before  the 
American  gun-fire.  Then,  before  tiie  Ger- 
mans could  reform  their  line,  our  boys  sprang 
upon  them,  and  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter, 
with  bayonets,  put  them  to  flight 


On  the  same  day,  east  of  Chateau  Thierry, 

American  and  French  troops  annihilated  a 
battalion  of  Germans  that  had  crossed  the 
Mame  at  Jaulgonne  on  22  light  ladder 
bridges.  The  survivors,  100  in  all,  sur- 
rendered. A  second  attempt  to  cross  at  Jaul- 
gonne, this  time  by  shock  troops,  was  equally 
futile.  The  footbridge  by  which  they  crossed 
was  swept  by  the  American  machine-gfun 
fire,  which  took  a  heavy  toll  of  the  enemy, 
after  which  tlio  Yankee  boys  drove  the  Ger- 
mans back  to  their  own  line. 

So,  in  a  single  day,  though  pitted  against 
Germansr's  best  troops,  and  outnumbered 
four  to  one,  the  Americans  had  emerged 
victorious  in  three  engagements. 


American  Marines  Capture  Belleau  Wood 


U.  S.  M  OlTisini  (MariiiM  and  Bcgnltf  Amj) 

Major-G«n.  Omar  Bundy,  Commander  [3<^0M 
Mfli't'inft  Gun  Brigade.  Major-Gen.  Uarbourd 
Sd  Brigade.  Brigadier-Geo.  Lewis 

The  French  cry  for  assistance  at  the 
Marne,  to  which  the  3d  U.  S.  Division  of 
Regulars  had  so  quickly  responded,  was  also 
answered  by  the  2d  U.  S.  Division,  then  lying 
in  billets  in  the  Chaumon1>en-Vexin  area. 
The  2d  Division  was  composed  of  two  regi- 
ments each  of  Marines  and  Rpgular  Infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Major-Gencral  Omar 
Bundy.   Because  of  railroad  congestion,  18 


German  Forces,  130, 
Gen.  von  Boehm 


of  the  trains  on  which  the  artillery  was  to 
have  been  transported  had  been  canceled,  and 
the  guns  were  sent  by  road.  The  infantry, 
however,  was  transported  to  the  battle  area 
in  French  motor  trucks.  At  daybreak  of 
June  1st.  the  advance  guard  of  the  2d  Divi- 
sion reached  Montreuil,  Without  sleep  or 
rest,  and  supplied  with  only  emergency  ra- 
tions, the  0th  Marine  Regiment  was  sent  foi^ 
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ward  to  support  the  retreating  French 
troops  on  a  12-mile  front  extending  from  Le 
Thiolet»  four  miles  west  of  Chateau  Thi^ny, 
to  Hill  142,  just  southwest  of  Torcy.  Before 
midnight  tlie  9th  Infantry  Regiment  was  in 
position  on  the  right  of  the  line,  just  south 
of  the  Paris-Metz  Road,  and  the  23d  Infantry 
Regiment  on  the  left,  from  Champillon  west. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  the  Allied 
line  was  at  once  stabilized. 

Marines  Undergo  Their  Baptism  of  Blood 
Two  days  later,  the  eidiausted  French 
troo|»  were  removed  from  tiie  front  line  and 

the  Marines  and  Rejfulars  of  the  U.  S.  2d 
Division  moved  up  to  take  their  places,  pre- 
pared to  undergo  their  baptism  of  blood. 
The  Germans  had  placed  in  the  apex  of  the 
wedge  two  crack  divisions,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  breaking  througli  the  American  line 
and  opening  the  Paris  Road  at  Le  Triolet  to 
the  German  Army.  Their  front  included  the 
Belleau  Wood  and  the  village  of  Bourosches. 
both  filled  with  murderous  machine-ijun 
nests.  It  was  the  h\&k  of  the  2d  Division  to 
expel  the  enemy  from  both  these  positions; 
until  that  had  been  done  the  line  was  in 
danger  of  being  breached. 

Mwrhw#  Tiller  TVwy  iiwd  Boiirfif lifi 

Supported  on  both  their  flanks  by  French 

divisions,  and  preceded  by  a  rolling:  barrage, 
the  Marines  on  June  6th  attacked  the  German 
line.  Sweeping  rapidly  acioss  the  open,  the 
Marines  drove  the  Huns  back  one  mile  on  a 
front  of  four  miles,  capturing  100  prisoners 
and  ten  machine  guns.  Three  new  German 
divisions,  totaling  36,000  fresh  troops,  were 
rushed  to  the  line  in  the  vain  hope  of  stop- 
ping those  "Devil  Dogs"  of  Americans  I  But 
our  boys  pressed  on  in  a  sohd  phalanx,  sing- 
ing "Yankee  Doodle^'  most  lustily  and  terri- 
fying tile  Huns  with  their  warwhoops. 

Nothing  could  stop  the  advance  of  the  in- 
comparable Marines.  I'^tterly  feai'less,  they 
charged  the  numerous  machine-gun  nests 
with  hand  grenades  and  rifles,  wiping  them 
out  one  by  one.  Before  nightfall  Uie  Marines 
had  taken  Torcy  and  Bouresches  and  pushed 
back  the  enemy  aiv>ther  mile»  the  Germans 
losing  1,000  in  dead  and  wounded. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Germans  re- 
peatedly   counter-attacked   at   Torcy  and 


Bouresches,  but  the  Marines  broke  their 
every  attack.  The  Germans  now  had  eleven 
divisions,  or  182,000  men  opposed  to  two 
American  divisions,  totaling  less  than  60,000 
men. 

The  BMlie  of  BeReav  Wood 

In  the  path  of  the  American  advance,  the 
Germans  still  held  a  forested  stnmgfaoU 
perched  on  a  rocky  hill  and  knovm  as  Belle«i 
Wood.  This  wood  concealed  ambushes  of 
German  machine  guns  and  infantry.  In  their 
pursuit  of  von  Boehm's  army,  leading  up  to 
the  capture  of  Torcy  and  Bouresches,  the 
Americans  had  passed  on  either  side  of 
Belleau  Wood,  and  had  suffered  greatly  ttm 
the  harasang  cross  fire  of  the  concealed  da- 
man gunners. 

The  S.  2d  Division  decided  to  clean  out 
tliis  nest.  First  they  smothered  the  wooded 
ridge  witli  a  deluge  of  shells,  then  Uie  Amer- 
ican gunners  marked  off  the  area  of  the  wood 
into  chedcerboard  squares,  one  square  htsag 
assigiied  to  each  battery.  All  day  Sunday 
and  Monday,  June  9th  and  10th,  1918,  tht 
American  guns  i*aked  the  wood  with  their 
fii*e,  dropping  5,000  high  explosive  and  gas 
shdb.  At  8  o'dodc  Monday  moming  the 
feariess  Marines  penetrated  into  the  wood 
for  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  taking  many  ma- 
chine guns  and  trench  mrirtars,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  On  Thursday,  the  13th. 
the  Marines  had  captured  the  last  of  th< 
German  positions  in  Belleau  Wood,  taking; 
60  prisoners  and  additional  machine  guns. 

Still  the  Germans  lingered  on  the  bordos 
of  the  wood,  engaging  in  daily  skirmishes 
with  the  Marines.  Not  until  June  25th  did 
the  Marines  succeed  in  dispeising  the  last 
of  the  Huns.  The  closing  engagement,  which 
took  place  in  the  northwest  part  of  BeDeso 
Wood  was  mostly  hand-to-hand  fifl^tinir- 
Hero  the  Germans  had  planted  machine  gOU 
behind  Ijowlders,  in  shell  holes  and  even  in 
trees.  Finally,  in  a  dashing  attack,  the 
Marines  removed  this  menace,  capturing  311 
men. 

In  the  numerous  fights  centering  on  BeUesu 
Wood  the  Marines  had  captured  1300  Ger- 
mans and  annihilated  the  Fifth  German  Di- 
vision, including  some  of  the  best  battalions 
in  the  whole  German  Army. 
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Out  of  eleven  distinct  engagements,  the 
Yankee  boys  had  won  ten  battles  over  the 
picked  traopfl  sent  by.  the  Kaiser  to  oppose 
the  American  advance.  In  addition,  thejr 
had  kept  eleven  German  divisions,  or  132,000 
men,  so  fully  employed  that  they  could  not  be 
transferred  to  any  part  of  the  line. 

Yankees  Called  'The  Saviors  of  Paris" 

In  the  fighting  round  al)out  Chateau 
Thierry,  there  were  United  Stales  Regulars, 
Marines,  National  Guardsmen  and  drafted 
men  engaged.  They  faced  the  Kaiaer's 
picked  troops,  and  thouj^  outnumbered  three 
and  even  four  to  one,  were  able  to  stop  the 
g-reat  German  ofrensive  at  the  Marne,  imme- 
diately after  the  English  and  French  had 
been  battered  back  thirty  miles.  Little  v^^on- 
der  that  the  Froich  graerals  hailed  the 
American  soldiers  as  the  "Saviors  of  Paris." 
Not  only  were  they  the  Saviors  of  Paris,  but 
of  France  and  the  British  Empire  as  well, 
for  had  it  not  been  for  the  Yankee  resistance 
the  Germans  in  another  week  might  have  liad 
England  and  France  at  their  mercy. 

Hie  Second  Battle  of  Bouresches 

On  the  day  the  battle  of  Belleau  Wood  be- 
gan, June  9th,  the  Germans  sought  to  re- 
capture Bouresches,  employing  24,000  troops 
in  the  attack.  As  the  Germans  advanced 
from  the  adjacent  woods  in  mass  formation, 
a  destructive  fire  of  shrapnel  from  the 
Yankee  guns  disorganized  their  attack  before 
they  were  able  to  deploy,  and  though  they 
were  able  to  penetrate  the  outer  defences  at 
the  town  an  hour  later,  they  were  given  so 
fier>'  a  welcome  that  they  withdrew  defeated, 
with  heavy  losses. 

Returning  to  the  attack  on  June  13th,  the 
Gennans  succeeded  in  entering  Bouresches 
after  raking  the  town  with  shells,  but  the 
Americans  again  rushed  forward  and  en- 
gtiged  them  with  cold  steel,  capturing  or  kill- 
ing almost  all  the  invaders. 

East  of  Chateau  Thierry,  on  the  same  day, 
parties  of  Americans  crossed  the  Marne  in 
boats  and  surprised  the  Gennans  on  the  north 
bank,  killing  several  and  taking  a  number 
of  prisoners.  Quiet  now  reigned  on  this 
sector  for  some  days. 

Yankee  boys  had  taught  the  Huns  that 
tliey  conld  not  pass  the  line  at  Chateau 


Thierry  which  they  guarded.  So  Germany's 
warlords  launched  a  new  assault  in  the 
Montdidier  sector,  uring  the  fresh  anny  of 
Gen.  Hutier  for  the  purpose. 

Tlie  Capture  of  Vanx  Iqr  Americans 

The  farthest  advance  of  the  Germans, 

west  of  Chateau  Thierry,  had  been  at  Vaux, 
a  little  town  lying  below  the  railroad  line 
that  runs  throiigli  Bouresches,  Belleau,  Givry 
and  Torcy.  Vaux  was  still  held  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  must  be  recaptured  if  the  Amer- 
ican position  was  to  be  made  secure.  The 
taking  of  Vaux  involved  the  seizure  of  Hill 
204,  which  dominated  the  village,  and  a  small 
stretch  of  woods  known  as  the  Bois  de-la- 
Roche. 

On  July  1st,  the  American  guns  of  the  2d 
Division  poured  torrents  of  high  explosive 
and  gas  shdls  on  the  village  with  deadly  pre- 
cision. Everj'^  house  was  hit.  By  noon  all 
Vaux  was  ablaze.  At  6  P.  M.,  after  an  all- 
day  bombardment,  our  boys  stormed  and 
easily  captured  the  town,  squads  being  ready 
with  their  hand  grenades  to  clear  the  cellars. 

Many  of  these  had  been  closed  by  the  ar> 
tillery  fire,  and  the  German  occupants  had 
been  buried  with  them.  From  other  cellars 
the  Boches  came  out  and  surrendered.  A 
wounded  German  said  tliat  there  had  been 
4,000  Germans  in  the  village,  but  after  the 
barrage  started,  most  of  these  had  been  with- 
drawn, leaving  behind  only  so  many  as  could 
find  shelter  in  68  caves  in  the  village. 

The  Germans  sent  back  a  fresh  regiment 
the  same  night  to  retake  Vaux,  but  these,  too, 
were  exterminated  to  a  man.  Again,  on 
July  8d,  the  Germans  tried  to  regain  the  vil- 
lage, advancing  in  mass  formation,  but  the 
American  machine-gunners  mowed  them 
down  with  bullets. 

The  GeiTnans  still  retained  their  hold  on 
Hill  204,  repulsing  many  assaults  by  the 
Frendi,  but  were  finally  compelled  to  evacu- 
ate after  holding  the  hill  five  weeks. 

A  Fonrlh  of  July  Vidiify  at  HohI 

Br  a  curious  coincidence,  British  and 

American  troops  united  for  the  first  time  in 
battle  on  the  FouKh  of  .July,  1918.  Their 
objective  was  the  town  of  Hamel.  then  held 
by  the  Germans,  and  it  was  taken  in  clean- 
cut  style.  Only  a  few  companies  of  Ameri- 
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cans,  fighting  as  platoons,  were  brigaded 
with  the  Australian  troops. 

'^irou  are  going  in  with  the  Australians/' 
their  officers  told  them;  "and  these  boys  s^l- 
days 'deliver  the  goods/  We  expect  you  to  do 
the  same." 

In  the  battle  which  ensued  the  Americans 
fought  with  "astonishing  ardor,  discipline 


and  strength,"  to  quote  from  the  official  re- 
port. Indeed,  the  Australians  declared  that 
if  the  Americans  had  any  fault  at  all,  it  was 
overeagemess  to  advance;  they  could  hardly 
be  restrained  from  going  too  rapidly  behind 
the  wide  belt  of  the  British  shell  fire  as  the 
barrage  rolled  forward. 


EASTERN  THEATER.  MAY 


1,500,000  Greek  Christians  Massacred  or  Deported  by  Turks 

Systemariff  Attempt  to  F.irringiiiiih  the  Hellenic  Race  Inq;»iced  by  Pagan  Gennany 

 1   SECTION  IS-10IS  


UNDER  the  tuition  of  pagan  Germany, 
the  unspeakable  Turks  attempted  to 
destroy  the  large  and  flourishing 
Greek  Christian  populations  that,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  dwelt  alon^  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Marmoran  coast  in 
Thrace. 

The  Mahometans  tore  these  Christians 
from  their  ancestral  homes,  confiscated  all 
their  property,  and  deported  them  variously 
into  tfie  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  into  the 
Turkish  pale,  or  over  the  burning  desert 
sands  to  far  off  Mesopotamia.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  1.500,000  Creeks  were  thus  de- 
ported into  desolate  regions  where  they  died 
off  like  flies  of  starvation  or  disease. 

On  this  dreadful  journey  700,000  are 
known  to  have  perished.  The  survivors 
found  themselves  without  shelter  or  food  in 
a  strange  land  and  subjected  to  every  indig- 
nity and  torture  which  the  abominable  Turks, 
and  their  pagan  German  allies,  could  devise. 
Those  among  the  Greeks  who  would  agree 
to  abjure  Christianity  and  adopt  the  faith  of 
Idam  were  spared;  the  rest  were  left  to 
starve. 

The  wholesale  deportation  of  the  Greeks 
from  Thrace  had  been  under  way  since  the 
close  of  the  Balkan  Wars  in  1913.  It  ac- 
corded not  at  all  with  Germany's  ideas  of 
Oriental  conquest  to  permit  these  Greeks  to 
ranain  in  European  Turkey.  The  Turks 
were  consequently  instructed  to  extirpate  the 
Greeks  in  any  way  they  might  choose. 

In  justification  of  these  wholesale  deporta- 
tions, the  Turks  falsely  alleged  that  the 


Hellenic  populations  of  Thrace  and  the  Asian 
coast  were  plotting  revolution.  The  first  de- 
portations, numbering  250,000,  were  from 
Thrace  into  Greece  proper.  This  perseco^ 
tion  continued  unabated  up  to  the  opening  of 
the  War.  In  this  period  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment did  everything  possible  to  protect  their 
co-nationals,  but  after  the  World  War  had 
begun,  King  Constantine  and  his  German 
wife  (the  sister  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  Ger- 
many), impeded  every  attempt  made  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  exiled  Hellenes.  The 
bishop  of  Pera,  after  journeying  to  Athens 
to  implore  the  King  to  take  some  action 
against  the  Turkish  atrocities,  was  warned 
by  the  Queen  to  return  to  his  home,  "as  it 
is  the  will  of  the  Kinff  that  you  live  on  good 
terms  with  the  Turks." 

All  this  time  the  German  agencies  in  Tiu^ 

key,  especially  the  German  Palestine  Bank, 

were  urging  the  Mussulmans  to  cultivate 
liatred  for  the  Chri.stians  and  to  have  no  com- 
mercial dealings  with  them. 

The  BulgariaB-Turkkh  Plot 

Bulgaria,  half  Turkish  itself,  entered  into 
the  plot  to  exterminate  the  Greek  Christian 
race,  by  signing  a  pact  with  Turkey,  at 
Adrianople  in  June,  1915.  Under  this  agree- 
ment Bulgaria  consented  (1)  to  the  estab* 
lishment  of  a  Turoo-Bulgar  commerela]  anioD 
as  the  complement  of  the  political  union. 
(2)  the  seizure  of  the  commerce  of  the  Oriont 
from  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  (3)  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  Orient  of  Moslem  agtWfilk 
for  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
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for  the  exclusive  use  of  Moslems,  who  were 
to  break  oil  all  commercial  relations  with  the 
Greeks,  (4)  a  restriction  of  the  luivileges  of 
the  Gredc  Patriarch  and  his  ecclesiastical 

jurisdiction,  (5)  the  prohibition  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Greek  in  future,  (6)  the  conversion  by 
force  of  the  people  in  the  Christian  settle- 
ments and  the  imposition  of  mixed  mar- 
riages. 

Crerraany  the  Author  of  the  Massacres 

Herr  Lepsius,  a  German  Envoy  who  had 
been  sent  to  Constantinople  on  a  special  mis- 
sion in  July,  1915,  acknowledged  that  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  massacres  were  two 
phases  of  a  single  program  of  egctezmination 
of  the  Christian  elements,  intended  to  make 
of  Turkey  a  purely  Moslem  state. 

That  Germany  was  the  author  and  inspira- 
tion of  these  massacres  of  Christians  be- 
came known  in  1917.  The  Greek  Minister  at 
Constantinople,  M.  Kallergfais,  had  protested 
to  the  Turkish  Grand  Vizier,  Talaat  Bey, 
agrainst  the  deportations  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
Aival  district.  Talaat  Bey  promised  to  tele- 
g-raph  to  the  German  General  Li  man  von 
Sanders,  telling  him  to  cease  the  deporta- 
tions. Von  Sanders,  who  was  in  fact  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  all  the  Turkish  forces, 
replied  that  if  the  deportations  ceased,  he 
would  not  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  Turk- 
ish Army,  adding  that  he  had  referred  the 
matter  to  the  German  Grand  Headquarters 
Staff,  who  entirely  approved  of  his  action. 

Greeks  Drafted  Into  the  Turkish  Army 

The  persecution  of  the  Greek  Christians, 
under  their  German-Turkish  masters,  was 
carried  out  with  devilish  ingenuity.  All 
their  privileges  were  abolished.   After  an 

enrollment  of  Christians,  there  was  a  levy 
of  "contributions."  Then  the  forcible  conver- 
sion of  Chi'istians  to  Islamism  was  at- 
tempted. Deportations  and  massacres  fol- 
lowed. Meanwhile  the  Turkish  language  sup- 
planted tiie  Greek  language  in  all  the  schools ; 
Turkish  geography  and  histor>%  instead  of 
Greek,  wore  taught;  the  Patriarchy  was 
abolished.  All  property  held  by  the  Greek 
civil  and  relig^ious  communities  was  confis- 
cated and  became  the  property  of  the  Turk- 
ish State. 


On  Turkey's  entry  into  the  War,  a  decree 
was  signed  and  promulgated  which  rendered 
all  men  up  to  the  age  of  48  liable  for  military 
service.  The  Christians  thus  drafted  into 
the  armies  of  the  Turks  were  for  the  most 
part  formed  into  labor  battalions  and  sent 
hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior,  where 
they  were  employed  in  road-making,  build- 
ing, tunnel  excavating  and  in  field  work  for 
the  rich  pashas.  Their  daily  ration  was  half 
a  loaf  of  black  bread,  eked  out  with  a  little 
dried  fish  or  olives.  Driven  like  slaves  and 
under-nourished,  they  died  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. Whole  battalions  succumbed  to  the 
ravages  of  typhus  and  cholera.  Many  thou- 
sands were  massacred  by  their  ii^uman 
Turkish  guards.  Of  these  Greek  battalions 
it  is  estimated  150,000  died. 

Fortunes  of  CSnristiansConfiBetted 

SOMB  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hellenes 
from  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor  managed  to 

escape  into  Greece,  where  they  subsequently 
foufjflit  in  the  Greek  armies.  Their  deser- 
tion was  the  sijiual  for  other  Turkish  atroci- 
ties. The  property  of  ail  deserters  was  duly 
seized  and  families  were  deported  to  the  in- 
terior. In  the  district  of  Kerassunda,  from 
which  300  Greeks  had  esciiped,  the  Turks  in 
reprisal  burned  88  \'il]ages  to  the  ^ound. 
Thiriy  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  women 
and  children,  were  obliged  to  march  in  mid- 
winter to  Angora.  On  the  way,  7,000  died 
of  exposure. 

Meanwhile,  the  fortunes  of  many  rich 
Christians  were  confiscated,  and  stores  were 
completely  pilla^a'd.  Christians  were  forced, 
under  threats  of  violence  and  imprisonment, 
to  contribute  large  sums  for  the  support  of 
the  Turkish  Army  and  Navy,  in  addition  to 
their  usual  heavy  taxes. 

Finally,  under  a  system  of  compulsory 
labor,  the  Christians  were  oblijred  to  culti- 
vate the  lands  of  the  Moslems,  but  no  time 
was  allowed  them  to  cultivate  their  own 
fields.  If  discovered  harvesting  their  own 
crops,  a  cordon  would  be  placed  around  the 
village,  the  water  sujiply  cut  off  and  the  peo- 
ple were  deprived  of  food  and  drink. 

After  a  few  days  of  such  torture,  a  band 
of  Bashi-Bazouks  were  sent  into  the  villages 
to  pillage  and  murder.     The  populations 
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>^'ere  given  the  choice  of  being  deported  over 
the  mountains,  to  places  hundreds  of  miles 
distant*  or  of  suifering  a  lingeringr  deatii 
from  hunger  and  thirst.  Those  deportations, 
bcgfun  in  1915,  reached  a  total  of  450,000  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  War. 

During  these  tragic  pilgrimages  the  poor, 
barefooted  Greeks,  beaten  by  guards,  at- 
tacked by  brigands,  never  resting,  lacking 
food  and  water,  wandered  on  to  their  distant 
destinations.  Thousands  died  by  the  wayside 
of  fatipniG  and  sufTcring.  While  in  transit, 
many  mothers  ;ra\e  birth  to  infants,  but  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  them  by  the  road- 
side and  rejoin  the  marching  columns.  En 
route  they  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  vil- 
lages to  purdiase  food. 

Hundreds  of  young  girls  were  detained  by 
the  Turks  and  foi  cibly  "converted"  to  Islam- 
ism.  At  Panderma,  the  German  General, 
Liman  von  Sanders,  built  an  orphanage  for 
all  Christian  girls  who  had  been  coerced  into 
accepting  Islam,  and  compelled  the  Christian 
population  to  contribute  |50,000  toward  its 
support. 

Hm  Biadk  Sea  Goknlcs 

The  Gredc  colonists  on  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  were  likewise  deported.  The 
.scourge  of  the  Greeks  in  this  region  was  the 
later  Governor  of  Bitlis,  Rafet  Pasha.  More 
than  160,000  Greeks  were  deported  in  this 
district  and  in  Trdnzond,  and  upward  of  100 
Greek  villages  were  destroyed.  Hundreds  of 
young  Greek  girls,  rather  than  live  as  slaves 


in  the  harems,  committed  suicide  by  drown- 
ing. 

The  Order  for  Greek  Deportations 

The  deporting  orders  to  tlie  Governor  of 
Smyrna,  signed  by  All  Riga,  the  chief  of  the 
Turkish  Bureau  of  Correspondence,  read  as 
follows: 

"It  is  imperative  for  political  reasons  that 
the  Greeks  (iwellijipf  along  the  coa.st  of  Asia 
Minor  be  compelled  to  evacuate  their  xillages 
in  order  to  settle  in  the  villages  of  Erzenira 
and  Chaldea.  If  they  refuse  to  emigrate  to 
the  places  assigned  to  them,  you  should  issue 
verbal  instnicticnis  to  our  Mussulman  broth- 
ers so  that  they  may,  by  all  kinds  of  excesses, 
compel  the  Greeks  to  leave  their  homes  of 
their  own  accord.  Do  not,  in  this  ca.se,  for- 
get to  obtain  from  these  emigiants  declara- 
tions to  the  effect  that  they  are  leaving  their 
hearths  and  homes  of  their  own  free  will,  to 
that  no  political  complications  may  later  re> 
suit  therefrom." 

Hie  Martyrdom  of  flw  Greeks 

Half  of  the  deported  Greek  populaticns 
perished  in  consequence  of  ill  treatment,  di8> 

ease  and  famine,  and  the  survivors  suffered 
continual  martyrdom  as  slaves.  The  Turk- 
ish functionarie.s,  witli  German  approval,  de- 
clared that  no  Christian  should  be  left  alive 
in  Turkey  unless  he  consented  to  embrace 
Mohammedanism. 

The  conflscated  fortunes  of  the  deported 
Greeks  surpass  in  value  $1,000,000,000. 


IS lBri*nEa  >Ea  m  isa  ita  wiei  pa  w   westwrn  theater,  june  le    n  pn     ra  i^a  iti  pa  ra  isa  pa  ic;  w 

g   Yankee  Division  Units  Victors  in  Battle  of  Xivray  Marvoism  f 

Put  to  Flight  a  Force  that  Outnumbered  Them  Ahnott  Three  to  One  I 
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U.  S.  Troopi,  MO  Men 
109d  Infantry,  26th  IMviaion 
Gen.  rian  nce  S.  Edmvdt 
Brig.-Gen.  Cole 
Col.  Parlnr 


SECTION  2O-1018 


German  Forces,  740  Men 
Officers  Unidentified 


THE  Germans  became  .still  hotter  ac- 
quainted with  the  Yankee  Division  on 
June  16,  1918,  in  the  "tv^in"  villages  of 
Xivray-Marvoisin.  These  villages,  then  in 
ruins  and  connected  by  a  line  of  trench,  were 


garrisoned  by  a  few  platoons  of  the  lO-'^d  In- 
fantry, 26th  Division,  and  Co.  D.  of  the  lor.d 
Machine  Gun  Battalion,  peiliaps  300  Yankws 
altogether.  The  Germans  planned  to  en- 
velop the  villages  as  at  Seicheprey. 
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At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  16th, 
under  cover  of  smoke,  a  raiding  force  of  740 
Germans,  led  by  200  selected  storm  troops, 
crept  up  the  ravines  in  three  columns,  two 
frcni  thje  north  and  one  frmn  the  west  Each 
of  these  columns  split  into  three  smaHer  col- 
umns, making  nine  in  all.  The  German 
guns,  at  the  same  time,  laid  do^vn  a  heavy 
box  barrage  to  prevent  reinforcements  from 
the  American  reserves  in  the  rear. 

Tliough  outnumbered  nearly  three  to  one, 
the  Yankee  boya  opened  fire  with  their  ma- 
chine guns,  annihilating  the  Boche  column 
approaching  from  the  west.  Our  boys  then 
prepared  to  counter-attack,  but  the  scared 
Huns  were  already  in  flight  toward  their  own 


lines,  leaving!:  a  third  of  their  entire  number 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  l()3d  Infan- 
try losses  in  this  engagement  were  26  killed, 
96  wounded,  and  47  gassed. 

Extraordinary  pluck  was  shown  during 
tiiis  fli^t  by  several  of  tbo  Yankee  officers 
and  men.  Lieut.  Doane  of  the  103d  went 
throuph  the  infonio  of  the  German  box  bar- 
rage twice  to  bring  up  a  reserve  platoon, 
Lieut.  Pickering  accompanying  him  on  the 
zetuzn  journey.  On  the  way  back  thegr 
captured  a  German  patrol  in  command  of  a 
lieutenant,  who  acknowledged  that  since  the 
Seicheprey  fight  the  Germans  had  learned  to 
respect  the  American  soldiers  for  their 
prowess  and  courage. 


I 
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Italian  Army  Deals  Death  Blow  to  Austrian  Empire 

Austrians  Invade  Italy,  1,000,000  Strong,  to  Meet  Ignominious  Defeat 
ieslcaieipar::P-mpal»mp»M!    section  21-1018      toRiraPaPuPaPafaPa  lea.li 
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ttalaaa  Forces,  LiKNMNKI 

Gen.  Diaz,  Conimandier>iii-Ghfaf 

Gen.  Badoglio,  Chief  of  Staff 

Gen.  Pecori-Giraldo 
Gen.  Pcnolla 
Gen.  Giordano 
Gen.  Morone 
Gen.  Montuori 
Duke  of  Amtft 
Grn  ^Toncsi 

British  First  Corp.s,  60,000,  Gen.  l^ni  Cavan 

French  Twelfth  Corps,  50,000,  Gen.  Grazinai 

Regiment  U.  S.  Troops 

IT  was  Italy's  proud  privilege  to  deal  the 
Austrian  Empire  its  deathblow.  After 
the  Austrians  had  been  driven  back 
across  the  Piave  River,  in  November,  1917, 
with  losses  that  seemed  irreparable,  the  Ru.s- 
sian  debacle  occurred,  giving  the  tottering 
empire  of  the  Hap.sburgs  a  new  lease  of  life. 
Half  a  million  Austrian  and  German  soldiers, 
thus  rdeaaed  from  the  Russian  front,  were 
gradually  transferred  to  the  Italian  theat^ 
of  war.  All  through  the  ensuing  winter, 
from  November  to  March,  one  long  uninter- 
rupted battle  waged  along  the  Italian  front, 
in  which  English,  French  and  American  sol- 
diers participated.  With  their  aid,  the 
dauntless  Italians  were  enabled  to  settle  and 
consolidate  their  front,  regaining  many  por- 
tions that  had  been  lost  in  the  battles  of  the 
precedinjr  autumn. 


AuBtro-Geman  Forces,  1,OOQ,000 
Gen.  Boraevitdi 

GSen.  Hoctzendorff 
Gen.  Scheuchensteul 
Gen.  Krobatin 
Gen.  Wuim 
Archduke  Joseph 


Austria's  "Hunsrer  Offensive" 

When  the  iinal  German  fury  was  loosed 
In  France^  on  March  27tli,  driving  the  Allies 
to  the  very  brink  of  disaster,  a  large  part 

of  the  French  and  English  forces  had  been 
recalled  from  the  Italian  front.  This  with- 
drawal encouraged  the  reinforced  Austrian 
Army  to  attempt  a  new  but  fatal  invasion  of 
Italy.  The  Austrian  movement  was  siofr  in 
getting  under  way,  due  to  tiie  mutinous  atti- 
tude of  the  Austrian  soldiers  and  populace, 
who  were  suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger.  It 
was  only  when  the  Austrian  generals  pointed 
to  the  golden  wheat  fields  of  Italy  with  their 
promise  of  abundant  food,  that  the  reluctant 
army  could  be  induced  to  undertake  another 
campaign  beyond  the  Alps.  The  Austrian 
soldiers  called  thi.s  their  "hunger  offensive." 
Even  then  there  were  frequent  mutinies 
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among:  the  Czech  and  Slovene  regiments. 
They  had  not  forgotten  that  their  own  kins- 
men were  fighting  on  the  Allied  side  in  Italy 
and  Russia.  Desertions,  both  on  the  nuirch 
and  at  the  front,  were  of  daily  occurrence. 
Th«  rats  were  quitting  the  sinking  ship  of 

Advance  of  the  Austrian^ 

The  storm  broke  on  June  15th,  when  7,000 
Austrian  guns  and  howitzers  roared  along 
the  100-mile  front  from  the  Asiago  Plateau 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  back  areas  of  the 
Italian  position  being  deluged  with  gas  shells. 
After  four  hours  of  intense  shelling,  the  Aus- 
trian Infantrj'  advanced  in  two  areas — Gen. 
von  HoetzendorlT's  army  gi-oup  across  the 
Asiago  Plateau  between  Monto  Grappa  and 
CSanove,  and  Gen.  Boroevitch's  army  group 
across  the  Piave  River  on  a  25^1e  fh>nt 
between  Montello  and  San  Dona  di  Piave. 
Their  common  objective  was  Venice,  with  its 
great  arsenal,  the  strategic  key  that  would 
unlock  all  the  doors  of  Italy. 

The  Battle  of  BrentaBirw 

Gbsh.  von  Hoetzendorff's  group  of  Aus- 
trian armies  advanced  along  the  Asiago 
Plateau  in  two  columns,  one  on  the  east,  the 
other  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Brenta  River. 
The  Italian  line  east  of  the  river  was  held 
by  Gen.  Giordano's  4th  Army,  while  the  line 
west  of  the  river  was  held  by  Gen.  Pecori- 
Giraldo's  1st  Army,  comprising  the  Italian 
12th  Division,  the  British  48th,  the  British 
23d  and  the  left  wing  of  the  French  12th 
Army  Corps. 

It  was  west  of  the  Brenta  that  the  invaders 
made  their  first  thrust.  Four  Austrian  di- 
visions stnick  at  the  center  of  Gen.  Pecori- 
Giraldo's  lino,  pressing  back  the  British  48th 
Division  half  a  mile  on  a  front  of  two  miles, 
llhe  rest  of  the  Italian  line  held  and  the  fbur 
Austrian  divisions  in  advance  found  tiiem- 
selves  caught  in  a  dangerous  pocket  or  sal- 
ient. Meanwhile  the  attack  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Brenta  had  been  checked.  The  Aus- 
trians  did,  indeed,  reach  the  Col  Moschin,  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  hills,  but  they  were 
forced  to  withdraw. 

On  the  next  day,  the  British  48th  Division 
drove  the  Austrians  in  disorder  out  of  the 
salient  they  had  made,  taking  1,000  prisoners 


and  72  machine  guns.  The  French  and  Ital- 
ian divisions  on  either  flank  also  recovered 
the  ground  they  had  lost  on  the  previous  day. 
y<m  Hoetzendorff's  offensive  had  signally 
failed.  Though  he  had  numerous  divisions 
in  reserve,  he  dared  not  resume  the  attack. 
The  battle  of  the  Brenta  had  ended  in  a  re- 
pulse for  the  Austrians. 

The  Battle  of  MonteUo 

The  second  group  of  Austrian  armies, 
under  Gen.  Boroevitch,  meanwhile,  had  been 
more  successful  in  their  offensive  along  the 
Una  of  the  lower  Piave  River,  eastward  from 
the  Asiago  Plateau.  Using  dense  smote 
clouds  to  conceal  their  operations,  the  Au- 
trians  flung  numbers  of  pontoon  bridges 
across  the  Piave  River. 

In  endeavoring  to  locate  these  bridges,  the 
Italian,  French  and  British  aviators  exposed 
themsdves  fearlessly  to  the  Austrian  guns, 
flsring  low  over  the  batttefield  and  riskinf 
death  a  thousand  times.  By  their  aid,  sev- 
eral of  the  pontoon  bridges  were  destroyed, 
but  the  Austrians  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river  at  Nervosa,  Fagare  and  San  Dona. 

The  first  Austrian  Army  to  cross  at  Ner- 
vesa  was  that  of  Ardiduke  loseph.  He  st 
once  occupied  the  eastom  end  of  Uie  Mon- 
tello, an  isolated  ridp:e  700  feet  hiflli  and 

eight  miles  long,  whose  slopes  were  covered 
with  farmsteads  and  copses.  If  he  could 
gain  the  entire  ridge,  it  would  be  easy  to 
turn  the  Italian  line  to  the  south  and  at  the 
same  time  control  the  l^dor  Pass  to  the 
north. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Wimn's  Austrian  Army 
had  crossed  the  river  near  Musile  on  a  front 
of  nearly  nine  miles,  occupying  the  angle 
between  the  Sile  Canal  and  the  Piave  River. 
Small  bridgeheads  were  established  on  the 
western  bank  at  Saletto,  Fagaxe  and  Fo«- 
alto. 

On  the  second  day  of  batlis^  llie  Austrians 

flun^r  fourteen  new  bridges  across  the  Piave, 
over  which  nearly  100,000  soldiers  crossed. 
That  day  Archduke  Joseph  gained  further 
ground  on  the  Montdio,  bridle  to  fhe  aouth 
the  Austrians  held  18  miles  of  t3ie  westen 
bank  and  were  advancing  inland.  Under  the 
Austrian  pressure,  the  Italians  were  forced 
to  give  way  at  the  Sette  Comuni  Plateau,  and 
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ill  the  region  of  Monte  Aaalone  and  Monte 

Grappa. 

Archduke  Joseph,  on  the  third  day  of  bat- 
tle, tried  in  vain  to  drive  the  Italians  off  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Montello  Ridge  of  Gia^ 

vera.  The  Austrians  were  also  checked  east 
of  the  Sette  Comuni  by  Italian  and  British 
troops,  but  west  and  south  of  Musile  they 
gained  ground,  occupying  Capo  Sile. 

Floods  Aid  the  Italians 
Italian  reinforcements  having  arrived  in 
the  battle  zone,  on  June  18th,  Gen.  Diaz 
launched  a  eoutite»ittaclL  Gem.  Pennella, 
with  the  Second  Anny,  engaged  Archduke 
Joseph  on  the  Montello  Ridge,  forcing-  him 
back  f rom  his  perch  on  the  Ciano,  where  he 
could  look  down  on  the  fields  of  Lombardy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Duke  of  Aosta's  Third 
Army  brdce  fhroof^  the  Austrian  Center 
between  Gandelu  and  Fagare,  occupying  the 
river  bank  at  Zenson  and  Saletto,  and  after 
.  xpelling  the  Austrians  from  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Sile  Canal  and  the  Piave,  estab- 
lished a  front  along  the  Fassalta  Canal. 

Nature  now  proved  herself  a  timely  ally 
to  the  Italians.  The  rains  in  the  hills  had 
suddenly  converted  the  Piave  River  into  a 
rajring  flood.  Numberless  troos,  felled  by  the 
woodsmen  in  the  mountain  glens  to  the  north, 
were  carried  down  the  torrent.  Like  batter- 
ing: rams,  these  trees  struck  and  demolished 
all  but  four  of  the  Austrian  bridges. 

Austrians  Driyen  Back  Across  the  Piave 

On  June  22d,  Gen.  Boroevitch  gave  orders 
for  a  general  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian 
Army  across  the  Piave. 

With  their  backs  to  the  swollen  Piave,  the 
Austrians  strove  to  recross  the  stream  in 
force  and  reach  safety  on  its  eastern  bank. 
But  with  nearly  all  the  bridges  destroyed, 
and  an  infuriate  foe  harassinsr  them  with 
flhell-fire  the  Austrians  found  themselves  in 
desperate  plight.  Under  the  hail  of  bullets 
and  shells,  the  Austrians  leapt  into  the  rivor, 
tjTng  themselves  to  nuiles  and  horses,  seizing 
pieces  of  wood,  anything  that  might  enable 
tiiem  to  escape,  but  in  vain.  Twenty  thou- 
sand of  them  were  drowned  in  the  swollen 
current  and  those  who  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  opposite  bank  were  annihilated  by  the 
fire  of  the  Italian  guns  from  the  other  side. 


Farther  north,  on  the  Montello.  the 
slaughter  was  equally  tonific.  Whole  brig- 
ades of  Austrian  troops  were  mowed  down 
ahnost  in  their  entirety.  Along  the  lower 
Piave  also  the  Austrians  were  decimated  in 
gi^eat  numbers.  Ever>'  little  \illage  near  the 
fighting  line  was  a  ruin,  with  scarcely  one 
stone  or  brick  left  in  place.  The  dead  were 
mixed  with  heaps  of  debris  in  incredible 
confusion. 

The  battle  continued  another  week  in  the 
Piave  ddta,  which  was  finally  cleared  of 
Austrians  on  July  2d,  freeing  Venice  from  all 
danger  of  bombardment.  In  this  campaign 
the  Austrian  casualties  were  150,000.  In 
addition,  the  Italians  had  taken  20,000  pris- 
oners and  100  guns.  Thus  was  Caporetta 
avenged  in  the  most  ghastly  reverse  the  Aus- 
trian armies  ever  had  sustained. 

Anerican  Aimcn  Participate  in  Viefay 

Amhuca  shared  in  the  s^ry  of  this  vie- 

tor>',  several  squadrons  of  American  aviators 
having  bombed  the  Austrian  armies  during 
the  entire  battle.  On  July  2(ith  a  rejriment 
of  United  States  combat  troops  arrived  on 
the  Italian  front  and  were  billeted  with 
Italians. 

CoBfdete  Defeat  of  the  Austrian  Army 

Before  dealing  the  Austrian  Army  its 
death-blow,  Gen.  Diaz  paused  to  reorganize 
his  line.  On  October  241h,  with  a  combatant 
force  of  1,000,000  Italians  facing  an  equal 
number  of  Austrians,  Gen.  Diaz  began  his 
"Italian  Victory  Offensive."  Crossing  the 
Piave  in  four  days,  the  Italians  on  the  29th 
broke  through  the  enemy's  line  on  a  25-mile 
front,  causing  the  mllapse  of  the  entire  Aus- 
ti'ian  Army.  Boroeviuh's  forces  were  driven 
across  the  Livenza  River  on  the  30th  and 
across  the  Tagliamento  on  November  2d,  and 
the  Italians  had  captured  250,000  prisoners 
and  2,600  cannon,  making  a  total  of  400,000 
prisoners  since  the  Austrian  offensive  opened 
in  June.  The  Armistice  of  November  3d 
checked  further  hostilities  on  the  front.  The 
Italians  at  once  occupied  Trieste,  Fiume  and 
the  Trente,  while  all  Italy  gave  itself  up  to 
rejoicing. 

Meantime,  revolutions  had  broken  out  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  Emperor  Karl  had  fled 
and  the  Dual  Monarchy  no  longer  existed. 
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FrancO'American  Forces,  600,000 

Gen.  Foch,  Commander-in-Chief 
Gen.  Petain,  Field  Commander 

Fourth  French  Army — Gen.  Gouraud 

42d  U.  s.  Division  (Rainbow)— Gen.  Menolier 

Italian  Division 

British  Divlsioa 

Fifth  French  Army    Gen.  Berthelot 

8d  U.  S.  Division  (KeKulars)— Gen  Diekmaa 

SStfa  U.  S.  Infaatrjr-^l.  HcAlexaiider 

Sixth  French  Army — Gen.  de  Mitrj' 

28th  U.  S.  Division  (Pennsylvania) — Gen.  Muir 

THE  German  Armies  of  the  Mania 
needed  five  weeks  in  which  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  shock  they  had 
sustained  when  halted  by  the  U.  S.  3d  Divi- 
sion of  Regulars  at  Chateau  Thierry  in  the 
f  ulUiess  of  their  drive  toward  Paris  on  June 
Sth.  They  employed  this  interval  in  restor- 
ing their  depleted' ranks  with  inferior  Re- 
servists— all  that  remained  to  them  now 
— and  in  assembling  artillery  and  munitions 
on  a  gigantic  scale  in  preparation  for  a 
fifth  thrust  at  Paris  from  a  new  direction. 

Willi  the  path  to  Paris  blocked  by  those 
terrible  Americans  lying  in  wait  south  of  the 
Mame,  Gen.  von  Ludendorff  despaired  of  ex- 
tending the  point  of  the  salient  westward 
until  after  he  had  deepened  the  pivot  posi- 
tions. His  futile  attempt  to  extend  the  west- 
ern base  of  the  salient  at  Soissons  had  not 
dismayed  him.  There  still  remained  a  chance 
for  victory  if  the  salient  could  be  extended 
south  of  Rheims.  It  was  toward  Rheims, 
therefore,  that  Ludendorff  turned  his  gaze 
in  July. 

Ludendorifs  program  was  a  most  ambi- 
tious one.  Arranging  his  four  German 
armies  in  two  groups,  he  planned  to  advance 
east  and  west  of  Rheims  and  overcome  the 
defences  of  that  city  by  a  two-fold  envelop- 
ment. Then,  pushing  on  toward  Chalons  and 
Epemay,  he  expected  to  cut  at  two  points 
the  railroad  which  runs  from  Paris  to  Ver- 
dun and  so  gain  control  of  the  principal 
food-line  which  served  the  Fronrh  armies  in 
the  Champagne  area.  This  operation,  if  suc- 


Gcman  Forces,  720,000 

Gen.  von  Ludendorff,  Chief  of  .-UiiT 
Crown  Prince  Frederick,  Commander 
Flnt  Anny — Gen.  Frits  von  Below 
Second  Army — Gen.  von  Boehm 
Third  Army — Gen.  von  Einem 
Fourth  Army— Cioi.  von  Mudn 


oeasful,  hdd  the  promise  of  far-reaching  re- 
sults. It  would  enable  the  German  forces 
east  of  Rheims  to  complete  the  envelopment 
of  Verdun  and  compel  the  evacuation  of  that 
city.  The  withdrawal  <rf  the  French  forces 
from  Verdun  would  in  turn  expose  the  flanks 
of  the  Franco-American  Army  then  sroarding 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  border  and  compel  the  r 
immediate  retreat.  This  would  leave  unpro- 
tected the  gaps  at  Belfast  and  Epinal,  and 
endanger  the  whole  chain  of  border  fort- 
resses. Hius  France  would  be  hdpless  to 
cope  with  a  German  invasion  on  her  Elastem 
frontier.  To  the  Germans  the  outlook  was 
roseate  and  they  laid  their  plans  accordingly. 


A  GROUP  of  four  German  armies,  under  the 
general  command  of  Crown  Prince  Frede^ 

ick,  was  assigned  to  carry  out  the  Cham- 
pagne-Marne  offeii.sive.  Gen.  von  Mudra  and 
Gen.  von  Kiiieni,  with  400,000  troops,  were 
to  attack  east  of  Rheims,  and  between 
Prunay  and  the  Argonne  Forest,  intending 
to  cut  the  Allied  line  at  two  points.  West 
of  Rheims,  the  forces  of  Gen.  von  Boehm  and 
Gen.  Fritz  von  Below  were  to  attack  the  Al- 
lied line  in  the  Marne  sector. 

Gen.  Foch,  however,  had  divined  tlie  pur- 
pose of  the  German  High  Command  and 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  thwart  their 
every  move.  The  Allied  front  was  held  by 
two  French  annies,  reinforced  by  American. 
Briti.^'h  and  Italian  contingents.  East  of 
Rheims,  in  Champagne,  lay  Gen.  Gouraud's 
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Fourth  French  Army,  to  which  was  attached 
the  U.  S.  42d  Division  (Rainbow),  in  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Menoher,  together  with  the 
famous  15th  U.  S.  Infantry  (New  York 

Black  Watch) ,  commanded  by  Col,  Hayward. 
With  Gouraud's  army  also  there  were  Italian 
and  British  units.  West  of  Rhcims  the 
Mame  salient  was  defended  by  Gen.  Berthe- 
lof 8  Fifth  French  Army,  in  co-operation 
with  the  3d  U.  S.  Division  of  the  Resmlar 
Army,  the  28th  U.  S.  Division  of  Pennsyl- 
vania National  Guards  and  the  glonous  .38th 
U.  S.  Infantry  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col. 
U.  S.  McAlexander. 

The  French  Stntegy  Outlined 

Gen.  Foch  purposed  not  only  to  stop  the 
Gennan  offensive  short,  but  to  counter-at- 
tack vigorously,  with  all  available  forces, 
taking  advantage  of  the  perilous  position  of 
the  German  Annies  in  the  enormous  salient 

Second  Battle  of 

Just  after  midnight,  on  July  15th,  the 
Gennan  guns  thundered  forth  Ihdr  over- 

ture  to  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Mame, 
east  and  west  of  Rheims.  The  echoes  of  the 
g-rcat  guns  awakened  Paris,  40  miles  distant. 
In  reply,  the  French  guns  spoke  with  equal 
emphasis,  all  along  that  winding  front  of  55 
milest  from  Chateau  Thierry  east  to  the  Ar- 
ronne  Forest.  After  four  hours  of  tiiis  hell- 
ish music,  at  4.15  a.  m.,  the  German  gunners 
launched  their  rolling  barrage  and  from  be- 
hind it  the  German  troops  moved  forward  in 
wave  on  wave  to  the  attack. 

Eveiy  detail  of  the  French  defence  worked 
smoothly  on  Gen.  Gouraud's  front,  east  of 

Rheims.  The  front  line  was  held  by  hun- 
dreds  of  small  combat  groups,  with  machine 
guns,  their  task  being  to  retard  and  scatter 
the  enemy.  This  task  they  fulfilled  to  the 
md.  The  assaulting  Gorman  waves  found 
themselves  caught  and  scattered  among 
these  islands  of  French  resistance,  the  im- 
pact of  their  assault  utterly  spent.  Reform- 
ing-, the  German  waves  again  advanced  to- 
ward the  main  French  lines,  two  miles  back 
from  the  front  Again  the  German  impact 
made  no  impression.  The  surging  German 


which  they  had  made  for  themselves  between 
Soissons,  Chateau-Thierry  and  Rheims. 

Gen.  Petain,  the  brilliant  Field  Com- 
mander of  all  the  French  Armies,  had  evolved 
an  ingenious  idea  for  the  defence.  Knowing 
that  the  Germans  intended  to  attack  in  suc- 
cessive waves,  he  planned  to  thin  out  the 
troops  in  tlie  French  first  line,  massing  the 
main  French  Army  two  miles  in  the  rear. 
Thus,  when  the  Germans  made  their  first 
rush,  they  would  not  be  solidly  opposed,  but 
would  tire  themselves  before  meeting  the 
main  force  awaiting  them.  This  plan  in- 
volved the  inevitable  sacrifice  of  the  units 
left  in  the  first  line;  their  part  was  to  allow 
themsdves  to  be  killed  in  their  tracks  after 
having  retarded  the  enemy's  advance  by  scat- 
tering his  ranks,  so  that  he  might  be  fatigued 
and  out  of  breath  when  he  reached  the  sec- 
ond French  line.  The  soldiers  of  both  French 
annies  accepted  this  sacrifice  with  stoical 
courage. 

the  Mame  Opens 

waves  shivered  and  broke  backward.  lanes 
of  attack  were  halted  in  disaster,  shattered, 

gashed  by  hand-to-hand  combat,  slaughtered 

by  the  artillery  in  the  abandoned  positions 
and  by  the  infantry  on  the  defended  posi- 
tions. 

U.  &  "Rainbow"  Division  Breaks  the  Assault 
A  STRONG  force  of  German  Cavalry  then 
attacked  the  Allied  line,  but  the  American 

sharpshooters  of  the  "Rainbow  Division," 

with  machine  gims,  automatics  and  Enfield 
rifles,  almost  annihilated  them.  Only  a  few 
dozen  (ierman  riders  escaped  the  slaughter. 

German  tanks  were  now  sent  forward,  ac- 
companied by  infantry,  but  so  eifective  was 
the  French  ai-tillery  fire  that  many  of  the 
tanks  were  split  wide  open  and  the  rest  were 
stopped,  while  the  Gennan  Infantry  melted 
before  the  gun-fire  of  the  Allies.  Entire 
ranks  of  Germans  crumpled  up  like  paper. 
So  discouraging  was  the  rifie  fire  of  the 
"Fighting  Irish"  Regiment  of  the  "Rainbow" 
Division  that  the  famous  Prussian  Guards 
lo.st  heart,  and  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history  they  refused  to  reattack  under  orders. 

At  all  points,  save  three  on  the  25-mile 
front  east  of  Rheims,  the  German  advance 
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waa  halted.  One  column  of  Germans  pushing 
the  Italians  back,  advanced  about  three  Diilefi, 
atanoat  to  the  Forest  of  Rheims.  But  further 
they  could  not  go.  Not  a  single  French  gun 
was  lost  and  the  Allied  casualties  were  only 
3,000,  as  against  15,000  for  the  Germans. 
The  German  offensive  in  this  sector  was 
smothered  on  the  first  day.  By  the  18th,  it 
was  forever  crushed. 

8d  U.  &  Divisioii  Wins  a  Gtofious  Yictocy 

In  the  sector  west  of  Rheims,  near  Chateau 

Thierry,  the  fighting  was  of  the  most  vio- 
lent description.  Here  the  front  was  de- 
fended by  the  3d  U.  S.  Division  of  Regulars 
and  the  28th  Division  of  National  Guards 
from  Pennsylvania  attached  to  Gen.  Bertfae- 
lof s  FifHi  French  Army.  The  German  ar^ 
tillery  preparations  were  carried  out  on  a 
scale  never  before  attempted.  With  a  new 
type  of  long-raiig-c  puns,  they  shelled  all  the 
Allied  front  and  back  lines  and  the  areas  30 
miles  to  the  rear  to  harass  the  movement  of 
supplies  and  reinforcements.  For  four  hours 
a  creeping  barrage  had  moved  its  curtain  of 
steel,  back  and  forth,  five  miles  beyond  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Mame.  With  their  pre- 
ponderance in  artillery  the  Germans  were 
able  to  smother  all  the  Allied  batteries,  and 
in  addition  th^  drenched  the  wfade  country 
with  gas,  high  explosives  and  smoke  shells. 

Undor  cover  of  this  bombardment,  the 
Germans  at  3.30  A.  M.,  attempted  to  cross 
the  Mame  just  east  of  Chateau  Thierry. 
Day  was  just  breaking,  aJid  throujrh  the  mist, 
fog  and  smoke,  the  watcliful  soldiers  of  the 
U.  S.  3d  Division  could  see  the  myriad  boats 
and  rafts  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  enemy 
infantry  and  machine  gunners.  Yet  not  one 
of  the  German  boats  crossed  that  day  in  the 
center  of  the  sector.  Men  of  the  38th  In- 
fantry Regiment,  who  had  escaped  the  hours 
of  shelling,  met  every  attempt  with  rifle  and 
automatic  fire.  Scores  of  the  German  boats 
were  shattered  and  sunk  or  disabled  and 
sent  drifting  harmlessly  down  the  river. 
Hundreds  of  Huns  jumped  into  the  water  and 
were  drowned.  One  GeiTnan  boat  almost 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  river,  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  hand  grenades  and  all  its  occu- 
pants were  drowned. 


1,000  Americans  Engage  50,000  GemaM 

In  the  Jaulgonne  bend  of  the  Marne,  Gen. 
von  Boehm's  army  was  more  successful 
This  sector  was  defended  by  the  39th  FRndi 
Divi8i<m,  with  the  U.  S.  28th  Division  in  sup- 
port. Four  companies  only  of  the  28th  Divi- 
sion were  in  the  French  lines,  but  Americans 
and  French  alike  shared  equally  the  awful 
havoc  caused  by  the  galling  barrage  of  the 
German  guns. 

Under  cover  of  the  barrage  the  Genuam, 
at  3.30  A.  M.,  laid  their  pontoon  bridges  | 
across  the  Marne  and  crossed  in  never-end- 
ing hosts.  The  four  American  companies, 
though  under  fire  for  the  first  time,  stood 
their  ground  like  veterans.  Into  the  nmb 
of  the  advancing  Germans  they  poured  t 
steady  stream  of  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire. 
But  nothing  seemed  to  stop  the  Germans. 
Up  the  wooded  slopes  they  swept  in  waves, 
regardless  of  the  furious  fire  of  the  defend- 
ers. Soon  the  combatants  weve  fighting 
breast  to  breast  Men  fought  in  litUe  groups 
and  no  group  knew  what  the  other  was  di>> 
ing. 

Suddenly  the  French  troops  gave  way,  re- 
treating to  their  main  line  of  resistance  and 
leaving  the  four  companies  of  untried  ADW^ 
ican  soldiers^ess  than  1,000  men — to  repel 
the  attack  of  50,000  Germans.  UndiBmayed, 
those  heroic  young  Pennsylvanians  gave  bat- 
tle to  the  entire  Gemian  assault  army.  Out- 
numbered 50  to  1,  and  with  no  lines  of  com- 
munication for  food  or  ammunition,  each  lit* 
tie  band  of  Americans  in  the  end  was  8iu> 
rounded  and  for  the  most  part  cut  down.  | 
Some  few  groups  fought  their  way  out  of  thp 
German  circle  and  back  to  the  safety  of  the 
French  lines,  but  the  majority  were  cap- 
tured or  slain.  Out  of  1,000,  only  400  mt- 
vived.  Those  iriio  remained  were  for  the 
most  part  wounded  or  sustained  severe  shell 
shock. 

The  Germans  then  advanced  four  miles  up 
the  east  side  of  tlie  little  Surmelin  River,  al- 
most to  Gonde. 

One  Regiment  Defeats  Three  German  Drrisioitt 

The  38th  Regiment  of  the  3d  V.  S.  Divi- 
sion, commanded  by  Col.  U.  S.  McAlexander. 
won  imperishable  glory  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  battie.  Holding  ground  on  the  Marne 
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bank,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Surmehn  River, 
^is  regiment  prevented  the  enemy's  croes- 
ing  on  its  front  while  two  divisions  were  dos- 
ing in  on  either  flank.   Facing  and  firing  in 

three  directions,  this  sinprlo  rogiment  accom- 
plished the  incredible  feat  of  throwing  two 
German  divisions,  numbering  30,000  men, 
into  complete  oonf  u8ion»  killing  6,000  of  the 
tmemy  and  taking  600  prisoners,  at  the  same 
time  holding  back  a  third  German  division 
on  its  fTGoL 

Geman  Advance  Stopped 

Fob  two  days  more  the  Germans  oontinued 
their  attacks.  On  the  north  they  approached 


close  to  the  heights  of  the  Montague  de 
Rheims,  which  commanded  the  Catiiedral 
City.  On  the  south  they  reached  successively 
St  Agnan,  La  Chapelle  and  Monliiodon,  the 

Italian  troops  dopgedly  disputinipT  every  foot 
of  the  way.  Here  they  were  stopped  for  two 
days.  Moreover,  the  French,  having  held  the 
St  Agnan  Ridge,  were  in  a  position  to  sweep 
the  crossings  of  the  Mame  with  their  guns. 
Thus  the  German  communications  across  the 
river  were  jeopardized.  *  The  time  for  which 
Gen.  Foch  had  so  patiently  waited  had  ar- 
rived. With  the  aid  of  his  American  shock 
troops,  he  decided  to  launch  a  counter-offen- 
sive and  throw  the  Huns  back  to  the  Rhine. 
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Franco- American  Forces,  1,000,000 
Gen.  Foch,  Commander-in-Chief 
Gen.  Petain,  French  Commander 
Gen.  FerriilBff,  American  Conmander 

Tcntli  Rrench  Army — Gen.  Mangin 

U.  S.  1st  Division  (Regulars) — Gen.  Bullard 

U.  S.  2d  Division  jUtcMm)   Gen.  Hailwrd 

British  Contingent 

Sixth  French  Army — Gen.  Depouctte 
U.  S.  26th  (Yankee)  Division— Gon.  Edwards 
U.  S. 28tb  (Keystone)  Division — Gen.  Muir 
U.S. 4^  (Ivy)  Division— Gen.  Poore 

U.  S.  32d  (Michigan)  Division — Gen.  Haan 
U.  S.  77th  (Metropolitan)  Division — Gen.  Duncan 
U.  S.  42(i  (Rainbow)  Division — Gen.  Monoher 
U.  S.  8d  (Regular)  Division — Gen.  Dickman 

Fifth  French  Army— Gen.  Berthelot 

British  Divisions 
Italian  Division 


German  Forces,  900.000 

Gen.  von  LudendorfT,  Chief  of  Staff 

Crown  Prince  Frederick 
First  Army — Gen.  Boehm 
Second  Army — Gen.  Hutier 
Third  Army — Gen.  Einera 
Fourth  Anny — Gld.  xMudta 
Fifth  Army — Qta  Below 


THOUGH  the  Gennans,  in  their  recent 
8hoit4ived  drive,  had  ferried  100,000 
troops  across  the  Mame,  yet  their 
mighty  offensive  had  proved  a  failure.  The 
Imperial  Army  at  length  had  been  definitely 
halted  by  the  invincible  legions  of.  Amorica 
and  Ftance.  The  path  to  Paris,  aloiff  liie 
Valley  of  the  Mame,  was  blocked  to  them 
forever  by  the  resolute  Yankee  Doughboys. 

Full  well  the  Germans  knew  that  these  in- 
trepid American  soldiers  could  not  be  turned 
aaide.  Belleaii  Wood,  Jaulgonne  and  Chateau 
Thieny  were  names  burned  deep  into  the 
German  eonsdonsness. 


The  morale  of  the  German  troops  had  been 

perceptibly  lowered.  Tlieir  losses,  since  the 
March  offensive  bepran,  had  been  appallinpr. 
The  half  million  selected  troops  which  the 
Kaiser  had  drawn  from  the  Eastern  front, 
to  aid  in  smashing  the  Allied  line,  had  been 
absoiM  in  the  f  omaee  of  war.  No  longer 
did  the  Germans  possess  a  superiority  of  two 
to  one  in  man  power.  And  day  by  day  the 
American  Army  was  growing  into  dread  pro- 
portions. 

Miwreover,  the  Kaiser's  Armies,  self-im- 
prisoned in  the  deep  pockets  or  salients  at 
Arras,  Hontdidier  and  Dormans,  were  ex- 
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posed  to  attack  from  three  sides.  If  those 
pockets  could  be  closed,  by  pressure  at  the 
flanks,  the  German  armies  miglit  be  cap- 
tured intact  or  mercilessly  destroyed.  How 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  three-fold 
trai>»  not  how  to  advance  farther  on  the  road 
to  Paris,  was  the  immediate  concern  of  the 
German  High  Command! 

Place  of  Honor  for  American  Troops 
Now  was  the  time  for  (len.  Foch  to  strike 
back  at  the  Prussian  war  machine.  For  four 
months  this  incomparable  strategist  had 
lured  the  enemy  on  to  their  inevitable  defeat 
He  had  permitted  the  German  hordes  to  wear 
themselves  out,  in  futile  attacks  on  the  Allied 
line,  drawing  them  on  into  danjrerous  salients 
where  they  could  be  held  captive,  until  he 
was  ready  to  hit  back. 

But  before  assuming  the  offensive,  there 
must  be  available  an  army  of  shock  troops 
to  deliver  the  vital  blow.  Not  to  England 
could  he  look  for  such  an  army.  The  British 
had  been  barely  holding  their  own  after  the 
collapse  of  Gen.  Cough's  army  in  March,  and 
had  no  shock  troops  to  spare.  The  French 
had  perfoi  med  miracles  of  valor,  but  tiiey 
had  reached  the  limit  of  their  resources  in 
man  power.  Italy  could  not  lend  the  num- 
bers necessary  to  hurl  back  the  German 
forces.  America  alone  possessed  the  power 
to  defeat  Germany. 

As  he  looked  upon  the  first  Yankee  levies 
that  entered  the  trenches,  after  six  months' 
.training  in  warfare.  Gen.  Foch  had  had  his 
moments  of  misgivings.  Could  these  inex- 
perienced young  Crusaders  of  the  Western 
.  Republic  give  successful  battle  to  the  Kaiser's 
veteran  hosts?  His  doubts  were  quickly  dis- 
pelled by  the  clean-cut  Yankee  victories  at 
Cantigny,  Belleau  Wood,  Bouresches,  Jaul- 
gonne,  Vaux  and  Chateau  Thierry.  Here 
were  shock  troops  to  his  liking — the  peers  of 
any  combat  troops  in  Europe.  He  would  give 
tiiose  fearless  Amraicana,  who  faced  thrice 
their  number  of  the  foe  unflinchingly  and 
whipped  them  again  and  again,  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  counter-attack  soon  to  be 
launched. 

Gen.  Foch  Strikes  at  the  German  Salient 

When  the  final  German  drive  was  halted 
by  the  Americans  and  French,  on  July  17, 


48  hours  after  it  had  begun.  Gen.  Foch  de- 
cided to  strike  quickly  while  the  foe  was  sliil 
stunned  and  donoralized  by  defeat.  * 
He  purposed  not  to  force  a  decision  at  any 

one  point,  but  to  strike  in  quick  succession, 

fir.st  at  one  salient,  then  another,  gi\nng  the 
boche  no  respite,  no  opportunity  to  transfer 
his  troops  from  one  sector  to  another  in  anti- 
cipation of  each  new  assault. 

The  area  chosen  for  the  first  attack  wu  ' 
the  Western  side  of  the  Mame  salient,  from 
Soissoiis  to  Chateau  Thierry,  on  a  front  of 
28  miles.  The  task  of  crushing  in  this  salient 
was  intrusted  to  two  Franco-American 
armies. 

The  Northern  half  of  the  sector,  between 
llie  Aisne  and  Ourcq  Rivers,  was  held  by  the 
army  of  Gen.  Mangin,  hero  of  Verdun,  to- 
gether with  the  United  States  First  and  Sec- 
ond Divi.sions. 

The  Southern  half  of  the  line,  from  the 
Ourcq  to  Chateau  Thierry,  was  occupied  Igr 
General  Degouette's  French  Army,  together 
with  the  United  States  Third  Division  of  the 
Regular  AiTny,  the  26th  or  Yankee  Division 
and  the  28th  or  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the 
National  Guard. 

The  pUce  of  honor  at  the  "nose"  of  tiie 
salient  near  CSiateau  Thierry,  wh^  ihe  Ger* 
man  pressure  was  strongest,  was  held  by  the 
young  New  Englanders  of  the  26th  or  Ynr- 
kee  Division.  They  alone  guarded  the  g^ate- 
way  to  Paris,  only  40  miles  away. 

Americana  Advance  Six  Hika 

The  Franco-American  assault,  which 
started  the  Huns  on  their  retreat  to  the 
Rhine,  was  delivered  on  the  morning  of  July 
18th.  Without  artilleiy  preparation,  but  pre- 
ceeded  by  a  rolling  barrage,  the  Franco- 
American  troops  leaped  over  their  parapets 
at  4. 15  A.  M.,  and  with  500  whippet  tanla  in 
the  lead,  made  for  the  German  first  line 
trenches  a  half  mile  away.  The  Huns  were 
taken  completely  by  surprise.  Thousands 
were  captured  in  the  first  rush;  entire  head- 
quarters staffs  were  seised  before  they  could 
emerge  from  their  dugouts. 

Pushing  forward  along  the  entire  firan't 
to  a  depth  of  six  miles,  the  French  and  Amer- 
ican troops  drove  the  Huns  out  of  three  par- 
allel lines  of  trenches,  capturing  20  villages 
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and  advancing  their  front  to  within  a  mile 
of  Soissons,  where  they  occained  the  high 
hills  commanding  the  city. 

West  of  Soissons,  in  this  first  advance,  the 
U.  S.  lat  Diviaioii  captured  4,000  priaonen 
and  80  guna.  Further  south  the  U.  S. 
Marines,  in  co-operation  with  the  French, 
took  the  town  of  Vicrzy  and  pushed  eastward 
three  miles  beyond  the  town.  In  a  few 
hours  the  1st  and  2d  Divisions  had  advanced 
double  the  distance  it  had  taken  the  Huns 
tfarce  days  to  cover.  Tfaejr  had  arrived  on 
the  battle  line  late  the  nii^t  before  and,  with- 
out sleep,  had  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the 
fray.  For  five  days,  before  they  were  re- 
iioved,  these  two  divisions  fought  continu- 
ously and  with  sucii  apparent  disdain  of 
deatii  as  to  win  the  plaudits  of  the  highest 
French  generals. 

nioai^  the  Germans  fought  with  desper- 
ate energy  in  the  area  north  of  the  Ourcq, 
their  resistimce  was  nevertheless  broken  by 
Lhe  persistent  Frenchmen  who  penetrated 
into  the  western  outskirts  of  C^oiiy  and 
NeoiUy-St  Front  and  on  to  Belleau  Wood, 
taking  many  prisoners. 

South  of  the  Marnc  the  French  yielded 
some  ground,  but  elsewhere  the  German  de- 
fensive was  broken  down,  with  heavy  losses. 
Before  night  the  French  had  recaptured 
Hontvoisin,  (3iene-la-Reine  and  the  heights 
overlooking  the  Mame.  Farther  north  the 
French  also  oocupied  Venteuil  and  the  Bois 
du  Rois. 

Yiafrees  Twkm  Tony,  Belleaa,  Ghrry^  Ejpiadi 

Thb  three  American  divisions  in  the 
Chateau  Thierry  sector  were  attacking  the 
Hermans  with  great  vigor  and  dash.  The 
26th  or  Yankee  Division  were  allotted  20 
minutes  to  jret  into  Torcy  behind  their  rolling 
barrage.  They  accomplished  this  feat  on  the 
Dnntite. 

Pushing  on  to  BeHeau  village  and  Givry» 
the  Yankee  boys  met  with  stiff  resistance, 
but  they  could  not  be  stopped.  After  clear- 
ing both  those  villages,  they  rushed  the  hill 
behind  Givi-y  and  cleared  the  German  ma- 
«ldne  gnnners  off  its  top,  but  the  French 
&fled  to  oo-operate  in  the  attack  and  at 
nightfall  the  Yanks  witiidrew  to  Belleau 
Wood. 


The  area  in  their  rear  was  now  an  inferno 

of  shell  fire.  Of  22  American  runners  sent 
back  with  messages,  five  were  killed  and  12 
wounded. 

On  the  19fh  the  Yankees  and  French  to- 
gether gained  Hill  198  and  Monthiers^  then 

advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  Etrepilly 
Plateau  in  preparation  for  a  da.sh  across  to 
the  Chateau-Thierry-Soissons  Road.  This 
highway  was  gained  on  the  following  day, 
and  the  Yankees  pursued  the  enemy  to  the 
line  of  Epieds  and  Trugny. 

These  villages  were  bristling  with  machine 
guns,  one  for  every  20  feet.  Two  regiments 
forced  their  way  into  the  villages,  but  were 
driven  back  with  heavy  losses.  For  two  days 
and  nights  the  battle  persisted,  but  the  Ger- 
mans in  tJie  end  w^  driven  out  of  Trugny 
and  this  in  turn  compelled  the  evacuation  of 
Epieds. 

The  American  victory  had  been  a  costly 
one.  During  that  first  week,  from  July  18th 
to  July  25th,  the  Yankee  Division  had  lost 
4,108  officers  and  men  in  killedt  wounded, 
gassed  and  missing.  Some  1,200  ottiers  were 
evacuated,  sick  or  exhausted.  The  German 
losses,  though  hea\y,  were  not  computed. 
The  26th  Division  was  now  relieved  in  order 
to  secure  a  few  days  of  much  needed  rest. 

French  Generals  Give  Yankees  the  Credit 

Gen.  Degouette,  commanding  the  French 
Army  to  which  the  Yankee  Division  was  at- 
tached, declared:  "The  26th  Division  alone 
is  responsible  for  the  whole  Allied  advance 
on  the  Mame.  They  are  shock  troops,  par 
excellence." 

President  Poincare  of  France  and  Gen. 
Pershing  also  expressed  their  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  the  Yankee  Division,  while  . 
the  majors  of  the  arondissements  of  Meaux 
sent  their  gratitude  to  the  "Saviors  of  Paris." 

Germans  Evacuate  Chateau  Thierry 

Meanwhile  the  French  and  American 
forces  had  continued  their  advance  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Marne.  The  (iermans, 
heavily  reinforced,  strove  in  vain  to  stem  the 
tide  of  advance. 

Fighting  uphill  all  the  way,  the  Frendi 
and  Americans  pushed  flu  Germans  out  of 
their  stronger  positions,  excepting  on  the 
J 
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plateau  near  Soissons,  from  which  the  Ger- 
mans cuuld  nut  be  dislodged. 

Chateau  Thierry  was  evacuated  by  the 
Germans  on  July  2l8t,  after  a  furious  bat- 
tle in  the  village  streets,  where  the  com- 
batants took  advantage  of  every  house  and 
tree.  The  retreating  Germans  were  swept 
back  for  miles,  over  hills  and  through  for- 
ests, beyond  the  highway  to  Soissons. 
Farther  north,  the  Allies  had  reached  Har- 
tennes  on  the  Soissons  Road  and  threatened 
Oulchy,  marking  a  gain  of  seven  miles.  In 
three  days'  fighting  the  Allies  had  taken 
20,000  prisoners  and  400  guns. 

After  expelling  voij  Boehm's  troops  from 
the  district  south  of  the  Mame,  the  Allies 
threw  bridges  across  the  river  and  began  to 
move  their  trooj^s  and  supplies  to  the  north 
bank.  I'ndor  the  grilling  fire  of  the  German 
guns,  two  columns  of  troops  crossed  the 
river  at  Mezy  and  Courcelles.  The  Germans 
then  retreated  northward,  fighting  rear 
guard  actions  all  the  while,  and  leaving  be- 
hind countless  machine-gun  nests  to  harass 
their  pursuers. 

dosing  In  OB  Three  Sides 

Late  in  the  morning  of  July  27th,  the  Huns 
began  a  general  retreat  toward  the  line  of 
the  Ourcq  River.  The  entire  Chateau- 
Thierry-Soissons  Highway,  from  the  Ourcq 
south  to  the  Mame,  was  now  occupied  by 
the  Allies. 

Defeated  by  an  American  Division  in  a  ter- 

rific  counter-attack  at  Epieds,  the  Germans 
had  retreated  to  Courpoil,  a  mile  to  the  north- 
east. The  French  and  Americans  had  ad- 
vanced on  a  wide  front  beyond  Preloup  on 
the  Mame.  To  the  north  of  Epieds  the 
French  troops  had  penetrated  as  £ar  as 
Brecy. 

The  pressure  on  the  Gennans  had  hereto- 
fore been  exerted  from  the  west  and  south. 
Gen.  Foch  now  ordered  an  attack  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  salient,  south  of  Rheims. 
The  French  and  British  advanced  to  Bouilly, 
Guex  and  Mery  Premercy,  thus  narrowing 
the  mouth  of  the  salient  two  miles.  The  net 
was  closing  in  upon  von  Boehm's  500, oOO 
troops,  imprisoned  in  a  salient  20  miles  deep 
by  20  miles  wide,  every  foot  of  which  was 
within  range  of  the  Allied  guns. 


As  a  further  surprise,  Gen.  Foch  sud- 
denly struck  a  blow  in  the  Montdidier  sector. 
Attacking  on  a  finont'of  four  miles,  the 
French  troops  advanced  two  miles,  capturing 

the  villages  of  Mailly-Raineval,  Savillers  and 
Aulvilk'rs,  the  heights  commanding  the  AvTB 
River  and  over  1,500  prisoners. 

AaMricans  Captore  Fere  en-Tardends 

The  nerve  center  of  the  German  front, 
within  the  Uame  salient,  was  at  Fere«ii- 

Tardenois,  the  junction  of  several  railroads 
and  a  chief  distributing  point.  This  impor- 
tant position  now  became  the  main  objective 
of  the  Allies. 

The  Germans,  in  force,  occupied  the  Fere 
and  Ris  Forests,  where  th^  had  huge  piles 
of  ammunition  with  which  to  feed  their  great 
guns.  Hidden  among  the  dense  foliage  and 
underbrush,  were  hundreds  of  German  ma- 
chine gunners  prepared  to  fight  to  the  death 
in  defence  of  that  ammunition. 

Hie  American  troops,  by  a  flankinsr  move> 
ment  above  the  Forest  of  Fere,  brilliantly 
carried  the  village  of  Beuvardes.  Advanc- 
ing to  Le  Charniel.  they  were  at  first  re- 
pulsed, but  reinforcements  arriving,  they 
drove  out  the  Germans,  pursuing  than 
toward  Fere. 

Much  of  the  fighting  took  place  in  forests, 
and  the  troops  had  been  warned  to  beware  of 
Germans  wearing  American ^or  French  uni- 
forms. As  one  body  of  Ajnerican  troops 
was  crossing  an  open  place  in  the  forest,  a 
German,  spealdn^r  perfect  English,  called  to 
the  American  machine  gunners:  "Don't 
shoot.    There  are  Americans  in  this  lot." 

The  Yankee  boys  withheld  their  fire, 
whereupon  the  pretended  American  gunners 
treacherously  assailed  them  with  a  hail  of 
machine  gun  bullets. 

The  real  Americans — now  very  wrathful 
Americans — cleaned  out  that  Jiest  of  boche 
impostors  in  short  order.  Fere-en -Tardenois 
was  occupied  by  the  Americans  on  July  28th. 

Half  of  the  famous  Mame  salient  alresdy 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  Gormans,  who 
were  retreating  swiftly  toward  the  north. 
Their  casualties  had  been  enormous,  more 
than  30,000  prisoners  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Allies.  Pursued  by  the  Ameri- 
cans from  behind  and  the  French  and  Brit- 
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ish  on  fheir  flanks*  with  the  cavalry  and  the 

t  anks  taking  toll  here  and  there,  the  German 
storm  troops  were  certainly  in  sorry  plight. 

The  Germans  still  guarded  the  pivots  of  the 
salient  at  Suissons  and  Rhcims,  where  ten 
divisions  had  been  assembled,  drawn  from 
Prince  Rupprecht's  army  further  north. 
Near  Soissons,  on  tiie  hdgfats  around  Juvigny 
and  Qavigaj,  where  the  Germans  had 
massed  many  huge  guns,  the  French  left 
wing  was  under  continuous  fire,  but  its  prog- 
ress was  not  checked. 

In  the  Eastern  areas,  the  Allies  were 
squeezing  the  sides  of  the  salient  all  the  way 
from  Dormans  to  Rheims.  At  St  Thierry 
the  Germans  had  massed  a  strong  army  of 
artillery  which  impeded  but  did  not  stay  the 
Allied  advance. 

The  Captive  of  Scny 

The  Germans  had  hoped  to  make  a  stand 
at  the  Ourcq  River,  but  so  relentless  was 

ilie  American  pressure  from  behind,  they 
were  forced  to  abandon  this  position  on  July 
29th  and  fall  back  on  a  new  line  beyond  the 
River  Vesle.  By  this  time  the  French  col- 
umn advancing  from  the  west,  and  the 
Franco-British  column  advancing  from  the 
east,  had  joined  with  the  American  divi- 
sions and  the  pursuit  was  carried  on  along  a 
single  line  from  the  south. 

The  ousting  of  the  Germans  from  the 
.Ouroq  and  the  taking  of  Sergy  and  Seringea 

by  the  boys  of  the  U.  S.  42d,  28th  and  82d 
Divisions  redounded  to  their  further  glor>'. 

After  crossing  the  Ourcq  the  Germans  had 
In^en  reinforced  by  iwo  Ilavarian  divisions. 
With  Uiese  30,000  fresh  troops,  the  Germans 
quatted  them  down  on  the  north  banks  and 
defied  the  Americans  to  dislodge  them.  The 
challenge  was  accepted.  On  July  27th,  the 
three  American  divisions  pushed  forward 
toward  Serjry,  but  being  without  artillery 
support  they  were  compelled  to  fall  bac  k. 

Early  the  next  morning,  under  cover  of  a 
barrage  fire,  the  Americans  advanced  un- 
checked as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Ouroq 

River.    Crossing  the  river  in  the  face  of  a 

deluge  of  gas,  they  entered  Sergy,  driving 
the  (Germans  heltor  skelter  before  them 
through  the  streets  of  the  town. 


Returning  to  the  assault  the  nesct  day,  with 
a  fresh  Prussian  Guard  Division,  the  Ger- 
mans retook  Serg>%  only  to  lose  it  an  hour 
later.  All  day  long  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed 
and  flowed.  Sergy  changed  hands  no  less 
than  nine  times  that  day,  but  the  Americans 
were  finally  successful,  holding  Sergy  defi- 
nitely at  nightfall. 

Pursuing  the  Prussian  Guards  and  the  Ba- 
varians on  July  30th,  the  invincible  Yankees 
again  defeated  them,  advancing  their  line  to 
Nesle,  east  of  Seringes,  thdr  next  .objective. 

Before  Seringes  could  be  taken,  it  was 
necessary  to  clean  up  the  machine-gun  nests 
at  Meur>'  Farm.  Advancing  through  the 
yellow  wheat  fields,  as  though  they  were  on 
drill  ground,  with  a  perfect  disregard  of  the 
bullets  that  sprayed  them,  the  Americans 
rushed  the  German  outpost  guns  and  killed 
the  gunnors. 

Then,  ascending  the  long  slopes  leading  to 
the  woods,  the  Yankee  boys  fearlessly  passed 
safely  through  as  heavy  a  German  barrage 
as  ever  was  laid  and  fiercely  attacked  the 
machine  gun  and  infantry  detachments.  The 
barrage  suddenly  ceased,  the  German  artil- 
lerists leaving  the  work  of  resistance  to  the 
men  they  had  failed  to  protect  with  their 
heavy  guns.  In  the  battle  that  ensued,  many 
Germans  were  slaughtered,  few  prisoners 
being  takm.  An  exception  was  the  case  of  a 
Yankee  sergeant  who  attacked  18  Germans, 
killing  four  of  them  and  capturing  the  others. 
So  great  were  the  casualties  that  of  one  com- 
pany of  86  Prussian  Guards  only  eight  sur- 
vived. 

Germans  Slaughtered  in  Seringes 

The  Americans  easily  expelled  the  Ger- 
mans from  Seringes,  although  the  town  was 
held  in  strength  and  protected  by  many 
machine-gun  nests  scattered  on  either  side. 
The  Germans,  after  their  repulsion,  deluged 
the  town  all  day  with  shells.  Then,  suppos- 
ing its  recapture  would  be  easily  effected, 
they  emerged  from  the  forest  in  force. 

The  Americans,  "playing  possum,"  pre- 
tended to  withdraw  from  the  front  of  the 
town,  but  when  the  Germans  reentered  it, 
the  Yankee  boys  began  an  eiu  ircling  move- 
ment, forming  a  ring  almost  completely 
around  it. 
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Hie  FrosBian  Goazds,  lealisiiig  that  they 
had  been  trapped,  swore  never  to  surrender. 
But  the  American  drde  drew  closer  and 
ever  closer  about  the  village,  the  Yankees 
using  madiine  guns,  rifles  and  pistols  as 
tfa^  advanced. 

When  the  Americans  reached  the  precincts 
of  the  \illage  their  fire  ceased  and  with  a 
wild  yell  they  closed  with  the  foe.  The  fierce 
uproar  suddenly  gave  way  to  strange  silence 
as  man  grappled  with  man.  Only  the  clash 
of  steel  on  steel  and  the  groans  of  the 
stricken  could  be  heard.  It  was  all  over  in 
ten  minutes.  Except  for  a  few  prisoners, 
every  German  in  the  village  had  been  slauf^- 
tmd.  The  picked  Prussian  guardsmen  were 
no  match  for  the  Yankees. 


Moving  out  trom  Seringes,  the  Amerlcsns 

and  Iheir  French  allies  reached  Fismes  on 
the  Vesle  River  August  2,  1918,  having  ad- 
vanced 25  miles  in  fifteen  days  and  obliter- 
ated the  MaiTie  salient.  On  the  same  day  a 
French  division  entered  Soissons,  making  an 
advance  of  three  miles.  Thus  was  celebrated 
the  fifOi  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
War. 

These  operations  marked  the  close  of  the 
first  phase  of  the  battle.  The  Allies,  in  their 
brief  offensive  of  two  weeks'  duration,  had 
forced  the  enemy  back  26  miles  and  captured 
36,000  prisoners*  760  field  guns  and  aofieni 
thousand  machine  guns.  The  Mame  salient 
had  been  practically  wiped  out  and  the  army 
of  von  Bnehm  was  demoralized.  Gen.  Foch 
now  decided  to  stiike  at  the  Picardy  salient 
further  ncnUi. 


M  ici  M  m  Pk  m  n: 
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Driven  in  Plredpitate  Flight  from  Montdidier  SaUi 

r^adiant  Bceak  Thtougb  the  DroeamrtQueant  Switch  Line 
American  Divitioa  Defeats  Four  German.  Dividont  in  Battle  of  Juvigny 


•■cnoN  a4-iais 


Allied  Forces.  6M,M0 

Marshal  Foch,  Generalissimo 
British  Group  of  Armies — Gen.  Haig,  Commander 
Fourth  Army—Gm.  Rawlinaan 

U.  S.  27th  Division— Gen.  (^Ryaa 
U.  S.  30th  Division— Gen.  Lewis 

Third  Army — Gen.  Byng 

U.  S.  33(1  Division— Gen.  HiggliiMm 

First  Army — Gen.  Home 

Second  Array — Gen.  Plumer 

FnimIi  Group  of  A  rites — Gen.  Fetain,  Commander 

First  Airmy— Gen.  Debeney 

Thini  Army — Gen.  Humbert 

Tenth  Army — Gen.  Mangin 
U.  S.  82d  Dmrioo-'GeB.  Haan 


Gemsn  ForeeSf  SMpOOa 

Gen.  LudendorfT,  Chief  of  Staff 

First  Array  Group — ^Prince  Rupprecht 
*Gen.  von  Marwitz 
Gen.  von  Below 
Oca.  von  Scherin 

Seeond  Army  Group— Grown  Priaca 
*Gen.  von  HuUer 
Gen.  von  Quast 
Gen.  von  Bodiin 


•Command  of  both 
batU*  U  in  prograM. 


to  Gm. 


WHILE  the  American  troops,  in  co- 
operatioii  with  the  French,  were 
engaged  in  expelling  the  Germana 

from  the  Marne  salient.  Marshal  Foch  was 
applying  the  "pincer.s"  to  the  Albert-Mont- 
didier  salient,  further  north  in  Picardy,  us- 
ing four  British  and  three  French  armies  in 
the  operation.  Taken  wholly  by  sui-prise, 
the  Germana  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  the  salient,  eventually  falling  back  to 
the  Hindenburg  line. 


In  this,  the  second  phase  of  his  "Victoil 
Offensive/'  Marshal  Foch  attained  hla  ati» 
tegic  purpose  of  eliminating  a  dangerooi 
pocket,  liberating  Montdidier,  ranoving  tha 
menace  fhnn  Amiena  and  reopening  the  vital 
railway  connecting  Amiens  with  Paris  a 
Calais.  In  addition  he  restored  to  France 
the  territory,  including  hundreds  of  citi 
and  towna,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  B 
varian  forces  of  Prince  Rupprecht  di 
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their  great  drive  toward  Amiens  beginning 
in  May. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  four  American  divi- 
sioiia^  bracketed  with  British  and  French 
armies,  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  victory. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  their  mettle  was  put 
to  the  test ;  the  American  troops  proved  their 
invincibiliisr,  as  when  one  American  division 
defeated  four  German  diviaions  in  the  fiir> 
ioua  battte  fought  at  Juvigny. 

British  Armies  Reorganized 

The  Picardy  salient,  extending  some  40 
miles  southeast  from  Albert  to  Montdidier, 
formed  an  obtuse  angle,  whose  apex  at 
Morenil  pointed  toward  Amiens.  From  the 
heights  overlooking  the  city,  the  German 
guns  could  dominate  Amiens  and  the  vital 
trunkline  connecting  Paris  and  the  Channel 
Ports.  They  controlled,  besides,  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Montdidier  and  the  two  superb 
Boman  roads  leading  fhnn  Amiens  due  east 
to  St.  Quentin  and  southeast  of  Noyon.  The 
northern  side  of  the  salient  was  defended  by 


Gen.  Rawlinson's  Fourth  British  Army,  fac- 
ing Gen.  von  Marwitz's  group  of  Gennan 
armies*  and  the  southern  side  by  Gen.  Deb- 
eney's  First  French  Army  in  opposition  with 
Gen.  von  Huticr's  German  forces.  Attached 
to  Rawlinson's  British  Army  were  the 
United  Stales  27th  Division,  commanded  by 
Gen.  O'Ryan,  and  the  United  States  30th  Di- 
vision commanded  by  Gen.  Lewis.  Support- 
ing the  Allies  were  Gen.  Kavanagh's  British 
Cavalry  Corps,  stationed  east  of  Amiens  and 
Gen.  Brutinel's  Motor  Machine-Gun  Brigade. 

Since  their  great  disaster  in  March,  the 
British  armies  had  undergone  a  thorough 
reorganization;  many  thousand  fresh  troops 
had  been  sent  to  the  Montdidier  sector  and 
fitted  into  the  existing  corps.  All  the  losses 
of  guns  and  supplies  had  been  replaced.  They 
now  outmanned  and  out^nnmed  the  Germans. 
Moreover,  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  had 
weakened  his  defence  by  dispatching  several 
corps  of  infantry  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ger- 
man Crown  Prince  when  the  latter  was  being 
mauled  by  the  Americans  at  the  Mame^ 


Third  Battle  of  the  Somme  Opens 


AlHed  Vm»,  820,000 

Field  Marshal  Haig,  Commaiider 
Foiurth  British  Army — Gen.  Rawliuon 
U.  S.  27th  Division,  Gen.  O'Ryan 
U.  S.  30th  Division,  Gen.  Lewis 
First  French  Army,  Gen.  Debeney 

The  Picardy  offensive,  better  known  as 
the  Third  Battle  of  the  Somme,  opened  just 
before  daybreak  on  August  8th.  A  heavy 
mist  prevailed,  obscuring  the  preparations 
of  the  British  and  French  armies  and  assist- 
ing  in  the  surprise  attack  that  had  been 
planned. 

Hundreds  of  small  whippet  tanks,  capable 
of  great  speed,  were  aligned  on  the  battle 
front  to  blaze  a  path  for  the  infantry.  Close 
by  were  the  caviUry  and  motorcycle  brigades, 
prepared  to  make  the  dash  down  the  diver- 
srent  Roman  roads  and  clean  up  the  interven- 
ing terrain. 

Planned  as  a  surprise  assault,  the  custom- 
ary' long  bombardment  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion was  omitted.  Instead,  the  Allied  guns 
swept  the  German  lines  for  exactly  four 
xninutes,  wiping  out  their  defences  as  though 


Gfmaa  IVnco,  800,000 

Prince  Rupprecht.  Commander 

Second  Gennan  Army,  Gen.  von  MarwiU 
Eighteenth  Gennan  Aimy — Gen.  von  Hntler 


with  a  sponge.  Then,  away  sped  the  British 
and  French  tanks,  the  infantry  following  on 

the  double  quick. 

Everywhere  along  that  40-mile  front  the 
Germans  were  taken  by  surprise.  Tlie  mem- 
bers of  a  German  regimental  mess  were  cap- 
tured at  their  breakfast  table;  all  the  officers 
of  a  division  staff  were  seiy^ed  at  another 
point;  droves  of  German  soldiers  were  taken 
in  the  wheat  fields  behind  their  lines,  while 
harvesting  what  the  French  had  sowed;  hun- 
dreds of  drowsy  boches  were  caught  in  their 
billets. 

Before  nightfall,  after  penetrating  seven 
miles  into  the  salient,  Rawlitison's  foi-ces  had 
captured  14,000  prisoners  and  100  guns  and 
taken  many  towns  and  villages,  while  Kav- 
anagh's cavalry  had  advanced  25  miles  into 
tile  heart  of  the  salient,  cut  the  Albert-Mont- 
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didier  Railroad  and  captured  a  train  near 
Chaulnes. 

Only  on  the  flanks  was  the  British  move- 
ment hindered.  The  left  vring  of  Ravlin- 
son's  armj-,  after  seizing  the  town  of  Cripilly, 

was  forced  to  withdraw,  and  the  attempt  to 
capture  Morlancourt  also  failed. 

The  advance  of  Debeney's  French  Army 
was  equally  sueeessful.  Altiioa^  the  Ger- 
mans gave  him  some  trouble  round  about 
Morzel  and  Moreuil,  the  French,  nevertheless* 
captured  14,000  prisoners  and  100  guns.  In 
a  single  day,  the  whole  of  the  Amiens  outer 
defence  line  had  been  gained  from  the  enemy 
and  the  Allied  front  extended  within  four 
miles  of  Chaulnes.  The  one  disappointment 
was  the  loss  of  Cripilly. 

The  Second  Day's  Advance 

The  second  day  of  battle  saw  the  Allied 
line  extended  12  miles  beyond  the  starting 
point.  Cavalry  and  fast  tanks  operated  far 
in  front  of  the  advancing  infantry,  creating 

havoc  among  the  retreating  Germans,  cutting 
up  trains,  killing  thousands  and  taking  17,000 
prisoners.  Swarms  of  airmen  rained  bombs 
on  convoys  until  many  roads  became  impass- 
able from  the  wreckage.  Oliier  airmen  blew 
up  the  bridges  over  the  Somme^  vrtiich  the 
Germans  were  endeavoring  to  cross.  All 
through  the  day  the  British  gims  pressed 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  infantry,  the  cavalry 
deploying  at  the  gallop  to  cut  off  Germans  in 
flight,  the  sky  alive  with  airmen  bombing 
every  road,  screening  tanks  with  smoke 
bombs  and  piloting  them  to  points  where 
they  could  be  of  most  service.  At  the  close 
of  the  second  day  the  British  had  reached  a 
position  beyond  Rosieres  and  the  French  had 
progressed  well  along  the  road  to  Roye. 

Americans  Take  Cripilly  and  Morlaacourt 

In  the  fighting  of  the  second  day,  a  regi- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  33d  Division,  co-operating 
with  the  British  Third  Corps,  assisted  in  the 
capture  of  Cripilly  and  Hoxlanoourt  Pre- 
ceded by  tanks,  tiie  Americans  pushed  for- 
ward toward  Bray-sur-Somme,  reaching  all 
their  objectives  and  giving  the  Wurttem- 
bergers  who  opposed  them  such  a  drubbing 
that  their  only  attempt  at  a  counter-attack 
was  confined  to  small  forays  by  patrols. 


These  preliminary  engagements  jaelded  the 
Amoricaas  tiiree  six-inch  howitzers,  two  Add 
guns  and  several  machine  guns. 

The  main  objective  was  the  Cripilly  qnur, 
northeast  of  the  village  of  that  name,  rising 
nearly  300  feet  sheer  and  dominating  the 
Somme  Valley.  Its  capture  was  preceded  by 
tlie  taking  of  the  town  of  Cripilly.  Though 
the  town  was  filled  with  machine-gun  nests, 
the  Americans  managed  to  encircle  and  kill 
many  of  the  crews.  Then  followed  the  charge 
up  the  Cripilly  spur  with  victory  crowning 
the  elYorts  of  the  gallant  33d  Division.  Ir 
co-operation  with  the  British,  the  Amencaiii 
also  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Morianoourt 

Montdidier  Garrison  Surroidcrs 

The  center  of  the  Allied  line,  on  August 
9th,  was  advanced  to  the  outskirts  of  Meri-  , 
court  and  Proyart,  outflanking  Montdidier 
on  the  north.  Marshal  Foch  thereupon 
called  Gen.  Humbert^s  lliird  Frendi  Arm 
into  action  on  the  south  flank.  Humbert 
advanced  rapidly,  seizing  the  villages  of  Le 
Tronqnoy  and  Le  Fretoy.  | 

To  complete  the  investment  of  Montdidier, 
Gen.  Debeney  and  Humbert  pushed  on 
through  the  ni^t  to  FaveroUes,  getting  i 
astride  the  road  to  Roye^  the  sole  avenue  of 
retreat  for  the  Germans.  bivested  on  ail 
sides,  the  Montdidier  garrison  surrendered 
on  the  following  day,  many  prisoners  and 
large  quantities  of  supplies  falling  into  tht: 
hands  of  the  French. 

The  advance  on  August  lOHi  was  carried 
ten  miles  further — Rawlinson's  army  push- 
ing forward  close  to  Lihons,  Debeney's  army  | 
to  La  Boissiere  and  Humbert's  army  to  Fe- 
camps  and  Conchy. 

Foch's  strategy  had  succeeded.  The  Ger- 
mans had  been  pressed  back  beyond  gun 
range!  of  Amiens,  thus  fMng  the  Allied 
communications,  while  all  their  own  lateral 
communications  had  been  cut.  Thirty  thou- 
sand (German  prisoners  had  been  taken  and 
many  guns;  eleven  German  divisions  had 
been  smashed;  Montdidier,  now  an  "incrc^i- 
ible  ruin,"  had  been  captured,  and  ChanlaeB 
and  Roye  were  within  reach  of  the  Allied 
gima. 

When  Humbert's  French  Army  entered 
Montdidier,  there  was  neither  wall  nor  roof 
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to  indicate  a  human  dwelling,  only  mounds 
of  rubbish  that  had  once  been  houses.  One 
long  piece  of  wall,  rising  15  feet  above  the 
sonrounding  wrednge,  marked  the  «te  of  the 
fine  old  church  of  St  Peter.  MoreuO  pre- 
sented an  even  more  lamentable  spectacle. 
The  wooden  framework  of  houses  stood  as 
bare  as  skeletons  with  coverings  of  tiles  or 
plaster  rent  away  by  shell-fire.  Not  a  single 
house  had  escaped  injury. 

Allies  Regain  the  Original  Somme  Line 

The  British  and  French  armies  pressed 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  retreating  Germans, 
tlieir  cavalry  harassing  the  Hun  flanks,  their 
myriad  airplanes  ilying  low  and  bombing  the 
bridges  over  the  Somme,  hindering  the  Huns 
in  their  retreat. 

During  the  night  of  August  10th,  Rawlin- 
son's  army  advanced  astride  the  Somme, 
carrying  the  heights  north  of  the  river  be- 
tween Etinehem  and  Demancourt 

On  Uie  11th,  von  Hutier,  being  heavily 
rdnforced,  retook  Lihons  and  checked  the  ad> 
vanoe  of  Humbert's  army. 

Rawlinson  advanced  on  the  12th,  south  of 
the  Somme,  taking  Proyart  and  recapturing 
Lihons,  while  Debeney  gained  ground  south- 
west of  Roy&  By  tiiis  time  the  Allies  had 
taken  40,000  prisoners  and  recovered  all  the 
ground  they  had  lost  in  1916.  The  armies 
of  von  Hutier  and  von  Marwitz  had  been 
rolled  back  practically  to  the  old  lines  which 
tfaey  held  from  1914  to  1917. 

Americana  Capture  Bny 

On  the  12th,  Gen.  Higginson's  33d  U.  S. 
Division  assisted  the  British  in  capturing  the 
town  of  Bray  in  a  brilliant  assault  On  the 
same  day  Gen.  Humbert's  French  Army  at- 
tacked the  great  massif  south  of  Lassigny, 
which  had  been  lost  a  month  before.  In 
rapid  succession  the  French  captured  Gury, 
Belval  and  Ril>ecourt,  and  by  August  15th 
the  whole  of  the  massif  was  in  Humbert's 
control. 

Von  Hutier's  army,  now  nmnbering  35  di- 
visions, was  able  to  make  a  brief  stand  along 
the  Mame,  but  having  lost  the  Lassigny 
ranpe,  further  retreat  was  inevitable. 

How  to  make  an  orderly  retreat  was  Lu- 
dendm*ff's  chief  concern.  He  solved  the  prob- 


lem by  taking  a  new  army  group  out  of  his 
reserve  divisions,  giving  the  command  to 
Gen.  von  Eben.  This  army,  taking  a  position 
between  the  fronts  of  Prince  Rupprecht  and 
the  Crown  Prince  Frederick,  from  Albert  to 
Soissons,  was  given  the  task  of  holding  the 
uplands  between  Arras  and  the  Oise  to  en- 
able the  main  German  armies  to  make  an 
orderly  retreat  to  the  Siegfried  line. 

Germans  Withdraw  from  Lys  Salient 
Mbanwhilb,  on  August  16th,  the  Germans 
had  begun  to  sneak  out  of  the  Lys  salient  be- 
hind Ypres,  finding  it  mitenable.   A  small 

British  Army  kept  them  moving.  Lacon  and 
Colonne  were  occupied  by  the  British  on 
August  15th,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Ancre  the 
British  drove  the  Huns  out  of  Beaumont, 
Hamel,  Sene,  Puiseuz  and  Bucqu(qr.  On  the 
19th  the  Germans  were  driven  out  of  Mer- 
ville  and  were  retreating  all  along  the  line, 
with  heavy  casualties.  The  British  already 
had  "ironed  out"  a  fifth  of  the  salient. 

Mangin*8  Advance  to  the  Ailette 
The  advance  in  the  Picardy  sector  having 
slowed  down.  Gen.  Fodi  delivered  a  fresh 
blow  in  a  new  quarter.  Gen.  Ifangin's  Tenth 

French  Army  was  ordered  to  attack  the 
enemy's  flank  on  a  ten-mile  front  between 
the  Oise  and  the  Aisne.  Advancing  up  the 
Oise  River  on  August  18th,  Mangin  pushed 
the  Huns  back  a  mile  or  more,  occupying  the 
plateau  west  of  Nampoel  and  taking  1,700 
prisoners.  Extending  his  front  16  miles, 
Mangin  on  the  19th  took  Morsain.  The  fol- 
lowing day  found  him  firmly  established  on 
the  heights  of  the  Aisne,  threatening  both 
the  German  fronts  on  the  Aisne  and  west  of 
the  Oise. 

Three  new  German  divisions  were  hastily 
brought  into  the  battle  line,  but  they  could 
not  dislodge  Mangin's  army.  In  three  days 
the  French  had  occupied  20  villages,  captured 
8,000  prisoners  and  200  guns,  and  compelled 
a  weakening  of  the  German  luie  to  the  n<»rth 
which  was  robbed  of  its  corps  to  stay  Man- 
gin's  drive.  Manjrin  was  well  content  to 
pause  now  while  Gen.  Foch  was  whacking 
the  Huns  in  another  sector. 

Byng  Strikes  Between  Arras  and  Albert 
The  great  battle  grew  ever  wider,  both  to 
north  and  south.  Gen.  Foch  aimed  at  seis- 
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ing  the  Arras-Albcrt  Railway  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  a  general  attack  to  be  launched  north 
of  the  Somme,  with  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Britlili  Annies.  The  Genmuis  already  were 
preparing  to  retire  to  a  secure  position  for 
the  defence  of  the  Bapaume  bridge,  but  Foch 
struck  before  they  were  ready,  using  Byng's 
Third  British  Army. 

Byng  advanced  August  21st,  on  a  front  of 
nine  miles  between  Mayenville  and  Beau- 
courty  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line  on 
the  first  rush  and  advancing  two  miles  to 
the  capture  of  Beaucourt,  Achiet-le-Petit, 
Courcelles  and  Moyenneville.  When  night 
fell  the  (jci  mans  on  this  front  were  making 
a  stand  along  the  Arras-Albert  Railways. 

Next  day  Rawlinson's  Fourth  Army  as- 
sisted in  the  action,  between  Albert  and  tlie 
Somme,  capturing  Albert  and  Meaulte  and 
advancing  two  miles  toward  Fricourt. 

Gen.  Humbert's  French  Anny,  meantime, 
had  occupied  Lassigny  and  driven  von 
Boehm's  Prussians  across  the  Oise  all  the 
way  from  Guny  to  Pontoise.'  Further  west 
the  French  had  reached  the  line  of  the  River 
Divette. 

BispaiiMe,  Noyen  and  Perotuie  ArelUcen 

With  the  Germans  in  retreat  on  a  wide 
fh>nt,  it  was  Foch's  purpose  to  harass  them 
as  much  as  possible.  The  British  armies  of 
Byng  and  Rawlinson,  uniting  on  a  33-mile 
front,  continued  the  pursuit.  On  August 
23d,  they  had  taken  sovoral  towns,  captured 
2,000  prisoners  and  were  closing  in  on  Ba- 
paume from  the  north.  Thiepval  Ridge  was 
cleared  on  the  the  next  day  by  a  brilliant 
conooiti'ic  attack.  On  the  25th  the  Germans 
were  still  holding  desperately  to  Bapaume. 

Debeney's  French  Army  captured  Fresnoy 
and  Roye  on  the  27th,  driving  von  Boehm's 
army  in  headlong  rL'treat.  On  the  following 
day  Debeney  pushed  forward  nine  miles  to 
the  Upper  Somme  and  the  Canal  du  Nord. 

Home's  First  British  Army,  on  the  line  of 
the  ScaiTie,  meantime  had  taken  Wancourt, 
Monchy,  Guemaiipo,  Roeux  and  Govrelle  and 
was  threatening  the  flank  of  the  Siegfried 
line. 

In  seven  days  the  British  alone  had  taken 

26,000  prisoners;  the  Bapaume  Ridge  was 
almost  in  their  hands  and  the  Siegfried  line 


menaced  at  one  flank.    Von  Boehm,  during  I 
his  retreat,  had  hoped  to  reach  an  inter-  ' 
mediate  line  based  on  the  Ailette,  the  Oise, 
the  Upper  Somme  and  the  Tortille  River,  | 
preparatory  to  retiring  in  good  order  to  flie 
fortified  zone  of  the  Siegfried  line,  where  he 
intended  to  settle  down  for  the  winter,  but 
this  expectation  was  destined  to  be  unful- 
filled.   On  August  29th,  BjTig's  army  occu- 
pied Bapaume,  taking  possession  of  its  vast 
stores  of  ammunition;  Humbert's  French  I 
Amiy  was  in  Noyon;  Rawlinson  had  taken 
Combles  and  Morval;  and  the  line  of  the 
Somme  was  in  the  liands  of  the  British  and  | 
French.  ' 

The  next  night  the  dashing  Canadians 
crossed  (he  Sonune,  capturing  the  CSennsn 
trenches  east  of  Clery,  and  before  daybresk 
of  the  31st  they  had  stormed  Mont  St.  Quen- 
tin,  the  key  to  Peronne,  taking  1,500  prison- 
ers at  a  loss  to  themselves  of  only  200  men. 
The  Germans  violently  counter-attacked  all 
that  day,  but  were  repelled  with  ease. 

On  September  lst»  the  Australians  took 
possession  of  Peronne  and  a  number  of  vil- 
lages to  the  north.  Their  captives  numbered 
10  times  their  own  losses.  Meanwhile,  Gen. 
Mangin's  French  Army  had  advanced  north 
of  the  Ailette  River  to  Ck)urcy-le-Chateau. 
while  Debenesr'B  Frendi  forces  were  pushing 
eastward  toward  Nesle.  In  the  Battle  of 
Bapaume,  23  divisions  of  British  troops  had 
defeated  35  German  divisions,  taking  34,000 
prisoners  and  270  guns. 

U.  a  2nii  DivMoii  lUm  KenuMl  Hm 

The  Germans,  lacking  reserve  troops, 
were  impotent  to  stop  the  British-American 

pressure  in  the  Lys  salient.  On  September 
1st,  the  Britishers  recaptured  Bailleul  Sta- 
tion, crossed  the  Lawe  River  and  attacked 
Kemmel  Hill.  Co-operating  with  the  Brit- 
ish was  the  U.  S.  27th  Division,  being  at  first 
In  line  north  and  west  of  Dlckebuscfa  Lake. 
The  Germans  had  established  a  new  line  be- 
j'ond  this  lake  at  Vierstraat  Ridge.  In  a 
three  days'  battle,  the  American  division 
ousted  the  Germans,  capturing  Vierstraat 
Ridge,  Rossignol  Wood,  Petit  Bois,  Plateau 
Farm  and  finally  Kemmd  HOI.  Ifiuiy  Ger- 
man prisoners  were  taken  and  a  new  line 
was  established  in  a  strong  position.  late 
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in  Sopteml)or,  the  27th  Division  participated 
with  the  British  in  the  drive  against  the  Hin- 
denberg  line  at  the  St.  Quentin  Canal  and 
tunnel. 

32d  American  Division  Wina  Battle  of  Juvigny 

The  defeat  of  four  (Jerman  divisions  and 
the  resultant  capture  of  the  heights  of  Juv- 
igny  by  the  U.  S.  32d  Division,  all  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  boys  attadied  to  Gen.  Man- 
gin's  French  Anny,  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant exploits  among  the  major  operations  in 
Picardy. 

So  impetuous  and  determined  was  the  at- 
tack of  the  Americans  that  they  earned 
Bsosmg  the  French  the  title  of  "Les  Ter- 
ribles." 

In  a  six  days'  battle,  beginning  on  August 
29th,  the  32d  Di\asion  defeated  the  7th  Ger- 
man Division  and  threw  back  in  disorder  the 
238th  and  23d  Reserve  Divisions  of  the  Ger- 
man Army.  In  this  emergency  llie  German 
227th  Division  was  rushed  from  Metz,  with 
instructions  to  hold  the  Plateau  at  all  costs. 

Before  they  arrived,  the  Yankees  had  oc- 
cupied the  coveted  heights  and  then  turned 
upon  the  new  arrivals,  whipping  them  de- 
cisively.  The  invincible  Americans  crashed 
through  the  German  lines  for  a  total  pene- 
tration of  four  miles,  seizing  the  village  of 
Juvijrny  and  taking  possession  of  the  St. 
Quentin-La-Fere-Soissons  Railway. 

fivacntioa  of  Wytsehacte 

Meanwhils,  American  detachments  oper- 
ating in  Belgium  had  countered  heavily  north 
of  Wytschaete  on  September  2d,  capturing 
Voormezeele.  In  co-operation  with  the  Brit- 
ish, another  American  detachment  captured 
NeuveEglise.  By  September  9tfa,  the  Amer- 
icans and  British  held  thehdghts  dominating 
Wytschaete,  which  was  evacuated. 

OuadhBS  SsMih  the  Gcmaii  "^wildi  line" 

Jnmam  the  first  three  days  of  September, 
Gen.  Homers  Canadians  penetrated  tiie  upper 


end  of  the  great  Ilindenherg  line  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  second  defensive  liiie,  known 
to  the  Germans  as  the  Droecourt-Queant 
switch.  This  strong  position  they  also  broke 
on  a  front  of  20  miles,  taking  10,000  prison- 
ers and  occupying  the  villages  of  Dory, 
Etaing  and  Villers-les-Cagnicourt.  The 
German  Army  fell  back  in  confusion  behind 
the  Canal  du  Nord,  where  they  intrenched 
all  the  way  from  the  Scarpa  to  the  Tortille. 
South  of  Havincourt,  they  occupied  the  Sieg-  ' 
fried  line;  along  the  La  Vacquerie  and  Bona- 
vis  lUdges  as  far  as  the  Scheldt  Canal,  and 
thence  to  St.  Quentin. 

South  of  Peronne,  the  armies  of  Debeney 
and  Rawlinaon  crossed  the  Somme  on  Sep- 
tember 5th.  Mangin's  French  Army  was 
now  north  of  the  Ailette  River,  its  right  wing 
moving  eastward  along  the  Chemin-des- 
Dames.  The  Franco-American  troops  had 
driven  the  foe  from  the  Vesle  River  and  oc- 
cupied the  heights  between  that  river  and  the 
Aisne. 

In  Flanders  the  British  had  recovered 
Neuve  Ghapelle  and  Fanquissart,  while  Lens 
had  been  evacuated  but  not  yet  occupied  by 
Gen.  Homo's  aiTny. 

The  Germans  were  now  in  bad  plight. 
Since  their  great  oliensive  began  in  March, 
they  had  lost  more  tium  1,500,000  men  in 
dead,  wounded  and  captured.  Their  reserves 
were  scanty  and  the  morale  of  tiie  troops  was 
declining.  Deprived  of  his  fortified  line, 
whore  he  had  hoped  to  spend  the  winter,  Gen. 
Ludcndorff  set  about  preparing  positions 
well  to  the  rear  of  his  new  position.  The 
inhabitants  of  Douai,  Cambrai  and  St  Quen- 
tin were  hurriedly  evacuated  to  make  way 
for  a  further  retreat  of  his  soldiers. 

WTiile  these  preparations  were  under  way, 
Gen.  Foch  had  perfected  plans  to  strike  an- 
other deadly  blow  in  the  St.  Mihiel  saUent, 
this  time  with  the  aid  of  an  American  Army 
under  the  sole  command  of  Gen.  Jdm  J. 
Pershing. 
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United  States  and  Japanese  Troops  Landed  at  Vladivostok  i 

I 


Bolshevik!  Driven  from  Their  Baacs  on  die  Ussml  and  Amur  Riven 
U.  &  Doughboys  Guazd  Strecches  of  TwiiM4Whrrian  Railway. 


{ 


Allied  Land  and  Naral  Forces,  100,000 

Gen.  Kllrasa  Otani  (Japanese),  CSonmancler-ia- 


fiolshevist-Gennaa  Forces,  150^000 
Gem*  HoflEman 


American  Forces,  7,267 

Major-Gencra]  W.  S.  Graves 

Japanese  Forces,  40,000 
Major-General  Mvto 

Admiral  Kato 

British  Forces,  2,000 

Gen.  Poole 

Admiral  Kemp 

Fk«ndi  Forces,  1,000 
Conunandant  Mallet 

CfeeAa-Slovak  n»c««,  50^000 

Gen.  Dieterichs,  Commaader^in-CSiief 
Gen.  Stelierfaatcheff 
Gen.  Xehemmlsoff 


[C9iief 


WHEN  the  Allied  governments 
learned  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  former  German  and  Austrian 
prisoners  of  war  in  Central  Russia  were  aid- 
ing the  Bolsheviki  in  their  attonpted  subju- 
gation of  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces,  it  was 
dutifully  proposed  to  send  a  large  military 
expedition  into  Siberia  and  Russia  by  way 
of  Vladivostok,  to  aid  the  Czechs. 

France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  such  intervention,  but 
the  United  States  Government  for  a  time 
withheld  its  assent,  and  Japan  refrained  from 
taking  any  action  until  the  enterprise  had 
received  the  api)roval  of  our  Government. 
It  was  President  Wilson's  thought  that  mili- 
taiy  intervention  in  Russia  might  add  to  the 
sad  confusion  prevailing  there,  instead  of  re- 
lieving it. 

Interchanges  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Allies  continued  for  months.  In  late 
July,  President  Wilson  consented  that  mili- 
tary action  in  liussia  was  admissible  to  de- 
f^d  the  Oseehs  fnrni  their  German  foes  and 
to  steady  any  efforts  at  self-government  or 
self-defence  in  which  the  Russians  them- 
selves might  be  willing  to  accept  assistance. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
thorofo ro  proposed  to  the  r.overnment  of 
Japan  that  each  nation  should  send  a  force 


of  a  few  thousand  men  to  Vladivostok  with 
the  purpose  of  co-operating  as  a  single  fore 
in  the  occupation  of  that  city,  in  the  safe- 
guarding of  Allied  supplies  and  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Ciecho-Slovak  flank.  To  this 
proposal  the  Japanese  Government  con- 
sented. 

In  explanation  of  this  proposed  invadon, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  assured 
the  people  of  Russia  that  it  contemplated  no 
interference  with  the  sovereignty  of  their 
nation,  no  intervention  in  their  internal  af- 
fairs and  no  impairment  of  Russia'a  terri- 
torial integrily. 

UHHed  States  Troops  Land  at  VUdivostok 

In  accordance  wnth  this  plan,  an  Americai; 
Expeditionary  Force,  under  command  of 
Major-General  William  S.  Graves,  was  landed 
at  Vladivostok.  This  force,  numbering  7,267 
men,  included  the  27th  Infantry  and  the  81st 
Infantiy,  formerly  stationed  in  the  Philip- 
pines, besides  one  field  hospital,  one  ambu- 
lance company,  and  other  units.  These 
troops  arrived  from  San  Francisco  and 
Manilla  in  several  contingents,  the  first  on 
August  15th.  By  the  end  of  September,  ^e 
whole  force  had  debarked. 

Meantime  the  Japanese  had  sent  40,000 
troops  to  Vladivostok  and  Great  Britain  and 
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France  had  furnished  small  contingents.  By 
virtue  of  his  rank,  Major-General  Kikusa 
Otani,  a  distinguished  Japanese  officer,  be- 
came Commander-in-Chief  of  the  expedition. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  force  was  to 
lend  aid  and  support  to  the  Czecho-Slovak 
aimy,  numbering  100,000  men,  which  was 
strung  out  along  the  6,000-mile  course  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  battling  with  300,- 
000  former  German  prisoners  of  war  and 
their  Bolshevist  allies.  As  already  stated,  the 
Oecfas  were  endeavoring  to  readi  Vladivos- 
tok in  ord^  to  take  boat  across  the  Pacific, 
traverse  America,  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
reach  the  French  battlefield.   Though  guar- 
anteed unmolested  passage  through  Siberia 
by  the  Bolsheviki,  this  guarantee  had  been 
withdrawn  while  they  were  enroute  throui^ 
Siberia  and  only  an  advance  force  had  been 
permitted  to  reach  Vladivostok.    When  at- 
tacked by  the  Bolsheviki  and  their  German 
and  Austrian  allies,  the  Czechs  defended 
themselves  valorously,  seizing  a  large  section 
of  the  Siberian  Railroad  and  occupying  sev- 
eral cities.  But  now  they  were  assailed  by 
overwhelming  forces  and  needed  assistance. 
Accordingly,  the  Czechs  who  had  already 
arrived  at  Vladivostok,  started  back  over  the 
Siberian  Pkailroad  to  aid  their  bretlu  en,  while 
the  Americans  and  Japanese  applied  tliem- 
sdvea  to  clearing  Eastmi  Siberia  of  all  Ger- 
man, Austrian  and  Bolshevist  mercenaries 
that  thronged  the  region. 

The  intervention  was  successful.  By  Allied 
aid.  the  Czechs  were  saved  from  destruction 
and  the  resources  of  Siberia  and  Southeast- 
em  Rnasia  were  denied  to  the  enemy.  Thou- 
sands of  Russians  took  up  arms  and  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple friendly  to  the  Allies  were  spared  the 
tyranny  of  Bolshevist  rule. 

Ancrican  TVoopsat  Nikobk 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  and  Brit- 
lA  forces  at  Vladivostok,  in  August,  they 
were  sent  north  to  aid  the  Czecho-Slovaks 

who  were  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  and  Ger- 
man ex-prisoners  along  the  Ussuri  River, 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Man- 
churia. The  first  American  contingents,  upon 
their  arrival  fh>m  Manila*  were  sent  to  occupy 
points  along  the  railway  in  the  direction  of 


Nikolsk.  thus  releasing  several  hundred 
Czecho-Slovaks  for  service  on  the  Ussuri 

front. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  main  groups 
of  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Russia,  separated  by 
thousands  of  miles.  The  eastern  group,  in 
and  north  of  Vladivostok,  was  receiving 
active  aid  from  the  Allies.  The  second  and 
larger  group  occupied  strategic  points  along 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  from  Irkutsk,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Baikal,  westward  to  Sa- 
mara in  European  Russia,  a  distance  of  2,000 
miles.  Between  the  two  groups  in  the  region 
around  Chita,  lay  a  wdl-armed  force  of  Bol- 
sheviki and  German  war  prisoners  estimated 
at  50,000  men.  The  first  urgent  task  of  the 
Allies  was  to  establish  communications  be- 
tween these  two  Gsech  gi-oups  and  prevent 
the  western  group  from  becoming  isolated. 

Japanese  Victories  on  the  Ussuri  River 

The  first  operations  of  the  Allies,  there- 
fore, were  directed  against  the  stronghold  of 
the  Bolsheviki  on  the  Ussuri  and  Amur 
Rivers,  north  of  Vladivostok,  and  the  strong- 
hold round  about  Chita  in  Trans-Baikalia. 
The  Allied  offensive  on  the  Ussuri  front  be- 
gan on  August  24th,  when  the  Japanese  and 
British  forces  drove  8,000  Reds  15  miles 
northward  after  a  sharp  battle  in  which  the 
Reds  lost  300  men.  Four  days  later  the 
Japanese  Cavalry  occupied  Krasnoyarsk,  the 
Bolsheviki  withdrawing  to  the  Amur  River. 
On  September  Ttii,  Japanese  Cavalry  and  an 
infantry  battalion  captured  the  enemy  base 
at  Khabarovsk,  taking  seventeen  gunboats, 
four  other  vessels,  a  wireless  station  and  120 
guns. 

Capture  of  Chita,  the  Bolshevik  Stronghold 

The  isolated  Czecho-Slovak  forces  in 
Western  Siberia,  4,000  miles  away,  had  been 
working  eastward  from  Lake  Baikal  toward 
Chita,  while  a  combined  force  of  Cossacks 
and  Japanese,  under  command  of  Gen.  Sem- 
enoflf,  were  pushing  northward  out  of  Uan- 
churia  toward  the  same  point. 

Chita,  the  capital  of  Trans-Baikalia,  and 
the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Reds  in  Siberia, 
was  captured  by  these  Allied  forces  on  Sep- 
tember 6th  and  the  Red  Army  dispersed. 
Telegraphic  communication  was  reopened 
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between  Irkutsk  and  Vladivostok  and  railway 
connections  were  re-established  between  the 
widely  separated  Czecho-Slovak  groups. 
Merchinsk  was  occupied  by  the  Japanese 
four  days  later.  The  AHiea,  on  S^tember 
27th»  entered  the  town  of  Banbukit  where 
they  seized  nine  steamers,  many  railway  cars 
and  a  large  supply  of  war  materials, 

Czedis  in  Peril  on  the  Volga 

OVTNUUBBRED  nearly  two  to  me  by  the 
Bolshevists,  and  laddngr  ammunition,  tiie 

60,000  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Cossacks  then 
holding  the  line  of  the  Volga  were  hard 
pressed  in  mid-September.  Breaking  through 
the  Volga  front,  the  Soviet  troops  captured 
Volsk,  Simbirsk  and  Kasan.  The  latter  city 
was  recaptured  by  the  Csechs  on  Septonber 
30th.  All  the  officers  of  the  Lettish  regi- 
ments, to  whom  had  Ijeen  intrusted  the  de- 
fence of  the  city,  were  summarily  executed 
by  the  Bolsheviki,  "for  failui^e  to  keep  the 
regiment  in  its  proper  position  and  f<Hr  hav- 
inff  tolerated  meetings  of  the  radicala  while 
the  battle  was  in  progress." 

Ciechs  FVeetiie  Siberian  Raflroad 

With  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  and 
Japanese  troops  in  Siberia,  the  military  situ- 
ation began  to  improve.  The  Ozechs  w^ 

emboldened  to  renew  their  attacks  on  the 
Bolshevik  line  west  of  the  Volga  River.  By 
the  close  of  September,  the  Czechs  were  in 
control  of  Western  Siberia.  The  Cossacks 
and  the  AIHes  predominated  in  Eastom  Si- 
beria. Only  the  coitral  section,  round  about 
Irkutsk,  was  menaced  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

It  was  arranpred  that  the  Japanese  Amiy 
should  advance  on  Irkut.sk  and  clear  the  T^ixkc 
Baikal  region  of  the  foe.  But  the  Japanese 
were  reluctant  to  move  westward ;  tiieir  in- 
terests seemed  centered  in  Eastern  Siberia 
and  Northern  Manchuria.  The  Czechs, 
though  numbering  less  than  50,000  rifles, 
thereupon  undertook  the  Uisk  of  expelling  the 
Bolshevists  and  their  German  allies  from  the 
I<ake  Baikal  region.  An  expedition,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Gaida,  moving  rapidly  on 
Irkutsk,  aurinised  the  Bolshevists,  annihilat- 


ing otw  Red  division  and  scattering  the  re- 
mainder of  the  foe.  With  the  expulsion  of 
the  Bolshevi.sts  from  Irkutsk,  the  Trans-Si- 
berian Kailroad  was  freed  throughout  its 
length  and  the  entire  transportation  sgnrtem 
of  Siberia  placed  under  Allied  control 

The  Czechs  then  proceeded  to  free  all  the 
towns  in  Western  Siberia  and  assist  in  set- 
ting up  local  governments.  Themselves  ras- 
sionately  democratic,  their  influence  was 
exerted  in  favor  of  liberal  inatitutioiu. 
1%rougfaout  the  region  which  they  had  liber- 
ated, the  Czechs  assisted  in  setting  up  town 
and  rural  councils,  with  universal  suffrage 
as  a  fundamen.tal  law. 

As  the  Czechs  continued  to  extend  their 
line  akmg  the  Volga  River  their  small  forces 
contrived  to  hold  liie  scattered  river  towns 
only  because  of  the  low  fighting  quality  of  i 
the  Bolshevists.  Th<\\'  liad  been  buoyed  up 
by  the  hope  that  Allied  reinforcements  would 
be  sent  to  support  them  in  a  concerted  at- 
tempt to  connect  with  the  advance  of  the 
Allied  forces  pushing  south  from  Archangd,  I 
thus  re-establishing  the  Eastern  Front. 

This  aid  was  denied  them.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  Japan  was  willing  to  ren- 
der the  Czechs  any  further  military  assis- 
tance. They  had  undertaken  merely  to  re- 
open the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  In  ordff 
that  the  Czechs  mig:ht  have  unmolested  pass* 
age  eastward  to  the  Pacific.  In  effect,  they 
advised  the  Czechs  to  shift  for  themselves. 
The  Czechs  protested  that  they  did  not  have 
the  numbers  to  hold  the  Volga  line  against 
the  Reds.  Nor  could  they  retire  from  the  I 
Volga  region  without  ddivering  over  to  the 
Red  Terror  all  the  toums  and  cities  they  had 
liberated.  They  felt  they  could  not  desert 
their  Siberian  friends  to  such  a  fate.  They 
pleaded  for  just  a  little  assistance,  but  they 
pleaded  in  vain.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  not  interfere  in  Russia's  internal 
affairs  until  some  central  government  was  ' 
estabhshed,  representing  all  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, and  not  some  faction  merely.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  refusal,  the  Czechs  finally  were 
compelled  to  quit  the  line  of  the  Volga  and 
retire  east  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 
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f  St.  Mihiel  Salient  Reduced  by  First  American  Army  in  26  Hours  | 

B  Most  Brilliant  Operation  of  the  Entire  War  Electrifies  the  Allied  Nations  H 

i  Americans  Capture  16,000  Prisoners  and  443  Guns  at  Cost  of  7,000  Men  ^ 

L m IK H M  A m*m M M Ml i*i    section  26- i9i8  .itdM m K« M raiM M M M mm 

Fbat  Aacticaa  Amy  (264,000  «ngag«d,  190,000  in     German  Forces  (75,000  engaRed.  50,000  fai 
,     ,       ^  ,    .  Gen.  von  Gallwits,  Commander 

Gen.  J.  J.  Pcrshmg,  Commander-m-Chief  Qemian  SaliiBt  Aimy— Gen.  IVidia 

U.  S.  1st  Army  Corps— Lieut-Gen.  Hunter  Liggett 
82d  Divi.'^ion,  Brig.-Gcn.  Bumham 
90th  Divison,  Maj.-Gen.  Allen 
5th  Divison,  Maj.-€ren.  McMalion 
8d  DM^xM,  ]IaJ.-GeB.  Le  Jemw 

U.  S.  4th  Army  Corps— Maj.-Gen  Didogua 
89th  Divison,  Maj.-Gen.  Wright 
42d  Division,  Maj.*Gen.  Menoher 

1st  Division,  Maj.-Gen.  Summorall 

U.  S.  5th  Army  Corps — ^Maj.-Gen.  Cameron 
20th  Division,  Maj.-Geii.  Edirartls 

4th  Division,  Maj.-Gon.  J.  L.  Hincs 
16th  (French  Colonial)  Division,  Gen.  Ouena 

¥imA  2d  Coknial  Corps— Gen.  Blondlat 

26th  Division,  Gen.  de  Belenet 
39th  Division,  Gen.  Pouffen 
8d  OfvisiMi  (Cavatary),  Gen.  Hooaoqna 

U.  S.  Divisions  in  Reserve 
S5th.  Maj-Gcn.  Traub 
3d,  Maj.-Gen  Buck 
91st,  Maj.-Gea.  Johneon 
78th,  Maj.-Gen.  MdRae 
80th,  Maj.-Gen.  Cronkhite 

U.  S.  Avation  Corps — Maj.-Gen.  Mitchell 
2d  U.  S.  Cavalry  Regiment 


IN  quick  succession.  Marshal  Foch  had 
eliniiiiated  lliree  Gonnaii  gftli^tf,  but  a 
fourth  and  more  dangerous  salient  was 

yet  to  be  overcome.  This  was  the  sharp  St. 
Mihiel  projection,  which  had  been  imbedded 
like  a  dagger  in  the  side  of  France  for  four 
years,  ever  since  the  German  armies  had 
crossed  the  French  frontier  on  September 
12,  1914,  in  their  lint  attempt  to  envelop 
Verdun.  During  these  years,  the  French  had 
expended  50,000  lives  in  fruitless  efforts  to 
reduce  the  salient,  which  not  only  menaced 
Verdun  but  deprived  them  also  of  their  prin- 
cipal railroad  thronfl^  the  Meuse  Valley. 

It  was  the  glorious  privilege  of  the  First 
American  Army,  in  its  first  independent  en- 
gagement under  an  American  commander, 
and  by  a  maneuver  exclusively  its  own,  to 
expel  the  Germans  in  a  single  day  from  the 
stronghold  tiiey  so  long  had  occupied. 

This  typical  American  achievonent,  oon- 
cededly  the  most  brilliant  single  maneuver  of 


the  World  War,  electrified  the  nations  and 
evoked  heartiest  commendations  from  the 
Allied  High  Command.  It  was  unique 
among  the  major  operations  on  the  Western 
fhmt  as  llie  first  batUe  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans, after  experiencing  an  initial  defeat, 
had  failed  to  attempt  a  oounter-ofFensive.  In 
a  word,  the  Germans  were  so  thoroughly 
whipped  that  they  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  recuperation. 

In  humorous  coincidence,  the  great  victory 
was  won  on  the  same  day  that  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Germany  boastfully  assured  the 
German  nation  that  the  American  troops 
would  prove  a  negligible  faclor  in  the  War 
aiMi  of  "no  military  value  whatever."  An- 
other and  more  striking  coinddenoe  was  the 
fact  that  on  the  day  of  the  St  Mihiel  victory 
nearly  10,000,000  young  Americans  regis- 
tered for  the  draft 
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Americans  Take  Over  40-Mile  Sector 

Hitherto,  the  American  combat  divisions 
had  fought  under  various  French  and  Eng- 
lish commanders  and  their  vietories  had  been 
accredited  rather  to  their  Allies  than  to 
thonselves.  In  truth,  their  military  identity 
had  been  largely  submerged.  Now  they  in- 
sisted upon  their  right  to  fight  as  an  inde- 
pendent American  Army  commanded  exclu- 
sively by  American  generals. 

In  compliance  with  their  wishes,  the  First 
American  Army  was  organized  on  August 
10,  1918.  Under  command  of  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing,  this  army  took  over  a  40-miIe  sec- 
tion of  the  Western  front,  from  Port-au- 
Sdle  to  Verdun,  on  August  80th.  Subse- 
quentiy,  the  American  sector  was  extended 
across  the  Meuse  to  the  western  edge  of  the 
Argonne  Forest. 

The  transfer  of  this  army  to  the  St.  Mihiel 
sector  in  September  was  carried  out  at  night 
and  with  all  possible  secrecy.  The  French 
Staff  supplied  the  necessary  artillety,  includ- 
ing  those  huge  siege  guns  that  subsequently 
found  the  range  of  the  Metz  forts.  The 
French  Independent  Air  Force  also  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Gen.  Pershing.  To- 
geUiar  witli  our  own  air  f  <«ces  and  the  Brit- 
ish bombing  squadrons,  this  gave  the  First 
'  American  Army  the  greatest  assembly  of 
aviation  that  had  ever  been  engaged  in  <me 
operation  on  the  Western  front. 

Hospital  preparations,  looking  to  the  si- 
multaneous care  of  25,000  casualties,  were 
also  made.  Tremendous  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion were  available,  the  mountainous  dumps 
being  located  at  Genicourt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse  River.  In  cavalry  support,  also, 
the  American  Army  was  strong.  To  facili- 
tate communication,  5,000  miles  of  wire  were 
laid  and  6,000  tdephones  put  in  connection. 
Hie  preparations  for  battle  were  colossal  and 
complete. 

The  Plan  of  Battle 

The  St.  Mihiel  salient  comprised  a  tri- 
angular stretch  of  heavily  wooded  country, 
twelve  miles  long  on  its  southern  and  eight 
miles  on  its  western  base,  bordered  by  high 
hills  at  every  pdnt  excepting  on  the  southern 
base,  where  the  Valley  of  the  Rupt  de  Mad 
opened  a  narrow  path  of  entrance.  This 


valley  was  dominated  on  its  west  side  by  the 
formidable  height  known  as  Mt  Sec  and  on 
the  east  side  by  the  hills  of  Thiancourt 
These  heights  and  in  fact  every  hill  within 
the  salient,  were  strongly  fortified  and 
thought  to  be  impregnable.  The  summit  of 
Mt.  Sec,  a  veritable  Gibraltar,  abounded  in 
deep  dugouts  and  in  many  steel  and  concrete 
"pillboxes."  Heavy  artillery  was  placed  in 
commanding  positions  and  at  close  intervals.  I 
Machine-gun  nests  were  cunningly  con- 
structed in  the  dense  forests.  Two  parallel 
lines  of  trenches  guarded  the  salient  and 
these  were  further  protected  by  tliree  betts 
of  barbed  wire.  The  salient  was  defended 
by  ten  German  divisions,  numbering  perhaps  | 
125,000  men.  Running  through  this  salient, 
from  west  to  east,  was  a  single  line  of  rail-  | 
way  connecting  St  Mihiel  with  Metz. 

Gen.  Pershing's  plan  of  battle  was  to  cut 
tiie  salient  in  halves  by  simultaneous  ad- 
vances from  the  north  and  south,  while  pres-  ' 
sure  was  being  exerted  against  the  nose  of  ^ 
the  salient.  If  successful,  this  pinching 
operation  would  cut  the  railroad  line  mid- 
way between  St  Mihid  and  Ifeti,  and  pre- 
vent llie  escape  of  tiie  Germans  caught  in 
the  point  of  the  salient. 

Only  nine  di\nsions  of  the  First  American 
Army  were  placed  on  the  battle  line,  the 
others  being  held  in  reserve.  Co-operating 
with  the  Americans,  but  under  General 
Pershing's  orders,  was  the  Fraieh  2d  Col- 
onial  Corps,  composed  mostly  of  Senegalese 
troops  out  of  Africa.  The  disposition  of  the 
troops  was  as  follows :  On  the  southern  base 
of  the  salient,  between  Port-a-Mousson  and 
Fliry,  were  placed  tiie  2d  and  5th  IMvfsioiis 
of  Regulars  and  the  82d  and  90th  IHvisioiis 
of  selective  service  men  from  Camps  Gor- 
don, Funston  and  Travis,  the  latter  divisions 
soon  to  receive  their  baptism  of  fire.  From 
Fliry  west  to  Xivray,  the  line  was  held  by  tlie 
1st  Division  of  Regulars,  the  42d  Division 
of  National  Guards  (Rainbow)  and  the  89ih 
Selective  Service  Division.  From  Xivray  to 
Mouilly,  around  the  nose  of  the  salient  at  St. 
Mihiel,  in  a  bend  of  the  Meuse  River,  wa.^ 
stationed  the  2d  Colonial  French  Corps  (Sen- 
egalese), commanded  by  Uajor-General 
Blondlat.  The  entire  northeni  base  of  the 
salient  was  intrusted  to  the  V.  S.  5th  Army 
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Corps,  comprising  the  26th  (Yankee)  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Guards,  commanded  by 
Geo,  Clarence  E.  Edwards,  the  4fli  Divisioii 
and  a  French  division  of  Senegalese  troops. 
The  Sd,  83d.  35th,  78th,  80th  and  9Ut  Divi- 
simis  were  either  held  in  reserve  or  available. 

AI!  through  the  night  of  September  11th, 
while  they  were  awaiting  the  signal  for  at- 
tack, the  rain  fell  in  torrents  and  the  troops 
in  the  trenches  were  drenched  to  the  skin. 

I^mendouB  Artillery  Preparation 

The  battle  opened  at  1  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  12,  1918,  with  a  tremendous 
t)ombardment  of  the  heights  occupied  by  the 
Germans.  Such  infernos  of  sound  probably 
never  before  assailed  the  ears  of  man;  the 
echoes  rounding  from  the  hilltops  until  the 
heavens  were  in  an  uproar.  For  four  hours 
the  German  trenches  were  smothered  in 
shells  from  a  thousand  guns.  Upward  of 
one  million  shells  were  fired.  Knowing  the 
Huns  partial  to  poison  gas*  the  Amer^ 
lean  gunners  sent  them  all  the  gas  sh^s  they 
could  absorb.  The  grand  finale  was  reserved 
for  the  trench  mortars  which  threw  their 
"hunks  of  hell"  into  the  enemy  trenches  with 
blasting  effect 

Germans  Taken  by  Surprise 

Suddenly,  at  5  A.  M.,  the  American  bom- 
bardment ceased.  Then  a  rolling  barrage 
was  laid  down  and  the  grand  attack  began. 
The  main  thrust  was  made  from  the  southern 

leg  of  the  salient.  With  a  flotilla  of  small 
French  tanks  in  the  lead,  to  break  down  the 
belts  of  barbed  wire,  and  with  squadrons  of 
airplanes  fluttering  overhead,  our  boys  leaped 
over  their  parapets  on  a  twdve-mile  front. 
In  the  very  wake  of  the  barrage,  a  battalion 
of  engineers  advanced  to  cut  and  blow 
the  barbed  wire  in  case  the  artillery  had 
missed  it.  Close  behind  them,  wave  after 
wave,  the  First  and  Fourth  Corps  of  Infantry 
swqit  forward  toward  the  German  front 
line^ 

Demoralized  by  the  violence  of  the  bom- 
bardment and  the  surprise  of  the  attack,  the 
Germans  ofTered  only  feeble  resistance.  A 
few  German  batteries  fired  into  the  advanc- 
ing waves,  but  soon  the  enemy  guns  were 
silenced  and  the  Germans  surrendered  by 


thousands.  The  German  first  line  trenches 
were  gained  in  a  twinkling.  Then,  knee  deep 
in  the  awful  quagmire  which  the  torrential 
rains  had  created,  our  boys  plodded  forward 
toward  the  second  line  trenches. 

The  Advance  fnm  theSoufli 

Town,  woods  and  machine-gun  nests  were 
all  very  adroitly  outflanked  and  then  cleared 
of  the  enemy.  Advancing  through  the  Rupt 

de  Mad  Valley,  the  Fourth  Corps  readied 
Nonsard  at  7  A.  M.,  and  pressed  forward 
toward  Vigneulles,  taking  thousands  of  pris- 
oners. One  German  regiment  surrendered 
intact,  its  colonel  asking  permission  to  march 
it  off  the  field.  BouiUonvillCp  Pannes  and 
other  towns  successively  were  taken.  By  9 
o'clock  the  Germans  were  in  panic  retreat 
out  of  the  salient.  Mount  Sec,  which  had 
been  looked  upon  as  another  Gibraltar,  fell 
without  resistance. 

By  evening,  the  Fourth  Corps  had  pushed 
forward  ten  miles  to  the  southern  edge  of 
Eois  de  Nonsard  and  Bois  de  Thiancourt; 
both  towns  were  captured.  A  provisional 
squadron  of  the  2d  U.  S.  Cavalry  Regiment 
wail  then  rushed  forward  into  the  heart  of 
tile  salient  to  cut  the  railroad  which  led  trom 
St.  Mihid  to  Hetz,  and  thus  prevent  the  Ger- 
man di\nsions  in  the  tip  of  the  salient  from 
escaping.  Squadrons  of  American,  French 
and  British  planes  cruised  all  over  the  sector 
unmolested,  and  bombed  at  will  the  enemy's 
retreating  columns. 

The  most  serious  resistance  encountered 
on  the  south  side  of  the  salient  was  in  the 
last  trench  of  the  Quart  de  Reserve,  a  forest 
one  mile  deep,  lying  midway  between  Seiche- 
prey  and  Nonsard.  It  cost  the  Ist  Division 
600  casualties  to  overcome  the  Goman  ma- 
chine-gun fire  and  take  this  belt  of  woods. 

The  Attack  firom  the  West 

On  the  west  side  of  the  salient,  the  26th 
(Yankee)  Division,  flanked  on  the  right  by 
the  2d  French  Dismounted  Cavalry  and  on 

the  left  by  the  15th  French  Colonials  (Sene- 
galese), met  with  much  stifTer  resistance, 
first  in  the  ravine  above  Mouilly  and  then  in 
front  of  the  German  second  line  trenches, 
which  were  studded  with  machine-gun  nests, 
all  along  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Someartil- 
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lery  fire  was  encountered,  but  the  gravest  re- 
sistance was  offered  by  the  German  machine 
guns.  The  Yankees,  however,  filtered 
through  theee  obstacles  and  started  the 
Boches  on  the  ran,  after  taking  many  pria- 
oners. 

Throe  formidable  ridges,  Los  Eparpes, 
Combres  and  Amarampthe,  were  successive- 
ly taken  by  the  52d  Brigade  in  gallant 
charges.  With  wicked  knives  held  between 
their  teeth,  the  fearless  Senegalese  troops 
crept  up  the  bushy  slopes  of  Les  Eparges, 
through  a  gale  of  bullets  from  the  German 
machine  guns,  and  won  the  coveted  position 
with  the  aid  of  cold  steel. 

Tankeea  Win  tiie  Race  for  Yigiiealke 

The  Yankee  Division,  having  outlegged 
the  French  Colonials,  suddenly  found  their 
left  flank  unprotected,  but  as  the  Huns  were 
then  in  diaoiderly  retreat,  this  broken  liaison 
was  not  of  serious  import  So  the  Yankees 
continued  their  advance. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  salient,  the 
First  Division  also  led  all  the  other  divisions. 
Now  began  a  race  between  these  two  divi- 
tlonii  to  determine  wfaidi  one  should  have 
the  honor  of  font  reaching  VigneuUes  and 
Hattonchattel. 

All  through  the  night  the  race  progressed, 
the  Yankee  Division  encountering  machine- 
gun  resistance  at  every  step  on  its  journey. 
At  2  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  advance 
of  the  Yankee  Division  debouched  from  the 
woods  near  HattondiatteU  beating  out  the 
First  Division  by  seven  hours. 

Before  evacuating  the  salient,  the  Boches 
had  set  fire  to  Hattonchattel,  Vigneulles  and 
other  villages  and  for  miles  around  the  dark 
landscape  was  punctured  with  glowing  spots 
where  villages  were  burning. 

After  Gen.  Edwards*  Yankee  troops  had 
occupied  Hattonchattel,  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  an  unfortunate  blunder  had  oc- 
curred, resulting  in  loss  of  life.  Orders  had 
been  given  the  day  before  to  the  bombarding 
squadrons  of  tlie  Air  Service  to  shell  Vig>- 
neulles,  which  was  then  held  by  the  Ger- 
mans. At  daybreak  of  the  13th,  unaware 
that  the  Yankee  boys  already  occupied  the 
town,  the  Allied  aviators  bombed  the  town, 


and  35  American  soldiers  wei«  liunred  bf 
the  explosions  that  resulted. 

Hie  Rrinch  ParticipatioB 

Thb  Second  French  Colonial  Corps,  cover- 
ing the  point  of  the  salient,  also  had  carried 
out  their  task  with  marked  success.  Soon 
after  the  main  attack  had  begun  on  the 
southern  face  of  the  salient,  the  French 
troops  -started  a  aeries  of  limited  objective 
attacks,  designed  to  keep  the  CSermans  busily 
engaged  on  that  front  and  prevent  fbtir  im> 
mediate  withdiawal.  At  the  appropriate  mo- 
ment the  French  troops  penetrated  the  Ger- 
man lines  and  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
StMihiel. 

16,000  Prisoners  TtMm 

The  next  three  days  were  occupied  in 
clearing  the  salient  of  the  surrounded  Huns. 
The  Americans  and  their  French  allies  took 
16,000  prisoners,  443  guns,  a  great  quantity 
of  materials  and  released  the  inhabitants  of 
many  villagea  from  oiemy  dominatioii.  The 
Yankee  guns  were  then  placed  in  a  position  to 
shell  the  city  of  Metz,  the  German  stronghold 
in  Lorraine.  Our  casualties  did  not  exceed 
7,000. 

The  wiping  out  of  the  St  Ifiliiel  salient 
was  one  of  the  most  signal  suoeessea  of  tlw 
entire  War.  What  the  French  had  fUled  to 

accomplish,  during  four  years,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  50,000  lives,  the  Yankee  boys 
had  accomplished  in  26  hours  at  a  compara- 
tively trifling  cost.  Little  wonder  that  the 
commanding  generals  of  the  American,  Brit- 
ish, French,  Belgian  and  Italian  Annies 
hastened  over  to  Hattonchattel  to  offer  their 
congratulations  to  the  Yankee  victors. 

FUglitttf  theGemaM 

The  German  Army  had  actually  turned 

tail  and  run  away  from  the  "raw  Yankee 
levies."  In  their  flight  northward  the  Ger- 
mans were  swiftly  pursued  by  several  Amer- 
ican divisions,  with  an  American  Cavalry 
patrol  in  the  lead.  So  rapid  was  the  pursuit 
that  our  boya  tost  wireless  and  telegraphic 
communicationa  for  hours.  The  Geniaos 
had  been  thoroughly  whipped;  they  planned 
no  counter-offensive ;  they  wished  only  to  efr 
cape  from  those  terrible  Yankees. 
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Howtiie  Anuricui  Divirions  Fooffht 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  sketch  in  brief  de- 
tail the  precise  movements  of  the  several  di- 
visions in  the  Battle  of  St.  Mihiol. 

The  82d  (Ail-American  National  Array) 
Division,  od  tiie  right  pivot  of  tiie  First 
Corps  line,  advanced  along^  both  banks  of  the 
Hosdle,  using  its  left  flank  in  a  turning 
movemont.  It  cost  the  division  1,200  casual- 
ties to  drive  the  Germans  from  off  the  hills 
east  of  the  Moselle. 

The  90th  (Texas  and  Oklahoma)  Division 
advanced  2^^  miles  tiirough  dense  woods, 
wire  and  trenches  on  the  first  day  of  the 
battlo.  On  the  inth,  Brigadier-Gonoral  Mc- 
Alexander,  with  the  180th  Infantry  Brigade, 
by  a  clever  flanking  movement,  captured  the 
German  stronj^old  in  the  Prete  Woods,  thus 
freang  the  right  of  <iie  American  line.  Gen. 
CNiel,  with  another  brigade  of  the  90th  Di- 
viaicm,  took  the  Vencheres  Woods,  on  Sep- 
tember 13th.  A  day  later  he  advanced  to  the 
Rappes  Woods,  and  on  the  16th,  the  brigade 
pushed  forward  to  the  Preny  Woods.  Here 
the  9001  Diviston  remained  until  relieved  on 
October  lOttu  This  dividon  captured  664 
prisoners,  8  guns,  24  heavj'  mortars  and 
much  material  at  a  cost  of  925  officers  and 
men. 

The  5th  Division,  when  relieved,  was  hold- 
ing  a  small  fhmt  f^ein^  Rembereourt  on  the 
Rupt  de  Mad.  At  a  cost  of  260  men  killed 

and  1,304  wounded,  this  division  captured 
1.243  prisoners  and  13  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  2d  Division  (Regular  Army  and 
Marines) ,  on  the  first  day  of  battle,  captured 
Thianoourt,  flanked  the  Gennan  last  position 
and  forced  the  enemy's  retirement  up  the 
Valley  of  the  Rupt  de  Mad  to  the  Ilindenberp: 
line.  The  division  captured  many  prisoners 
and  suffered  but  few  casualties. 

The  89th  Division  (Middle  West)  attacked 
on  September  12th  in  front  of  Fliry,  throujsh 
the  dense  Mort  Mare  Woods,  driving  the  Ger- 
mans out  of  the  forest  and  reaching  its  ob- 
jective beyond  Bcncy. 

The  42d  Division  (Rainbow),  in  the  early 
dawn  of  September  12th,  rushed  throus^  the 
Soimard  Woods  and  advanced  on  either  side 
of  the  Fliry-Essey  Highway,  taking  without 
difficulty  the  towais  of  Essey.  Pannes  and 
iamarch,  and  reaching  its  objective,  the  town 


of  St.  Benoit,  early  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember I'jth.  That  day  patrols  far  in  ad- 
vance along  the  highway  toward  Woel  were 
engaged  in  lively  skirmishes  with  the  enemy. 
In  less  than  29  hours,  the  "Rainbows"  had 
advanced  12  miles  and  driven  the  Germans 
back  to  the  Ilindcnberg  line. 

The  1st  Di\asion  (  Rep^ular  Army) ,  on  Sep- 
tember 12th,  advanced  along  the  Valley  of  the 
Rupt  de  Mad  past  the  foot  of  Mont  Sec. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  the  2d  Brigade  cap- 
tured Nonsard.  The  2d  Cavalry  Regimmt 
was  rushed  ahead  to  cut  the  German  line  of 
retreat  along  the  railroad,  hut  beinpr  in  in- 
sufticient  force,  withdrew.  Then  the  2d 
Brigade  and  the  16th  lnfantr>'  pushed  for- 
ward tJiroui^  the  doise  fcwests,  getting 
astride  the  railroad  at  10  o'clock  that  night, 
thus  trapping  the  Germans  who  had  failed 
to  evacuate  the  tip  of  the  salient.  The  1st 
Brigade  marched  that  night  up  the  Nonsard- 
VigneuUes  Highway  and  at  3.15  A.  M.  the 
patrols  readied  Vignenlles.  At  7  A.  M.,  the 
patrols  of  the  Ist  and  260i  Divisions  met  at 
Hatton chattel  and  completed  the  closing  of 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  In  19  hours  this  divi- 
sion had  advanced  12  miles  and  captured 
1,195  prisoners  and  30  pieces  of  artillery. 
Its  own  casualties  were  18  oflBeers  and  594 
men. 

The  3d  Division  (Regular  Army),  heroes 
of  Chateau  Thierry,  when  the  battle  opened, 
was  in  reserve  of  the  Fourth  Corps.  Late 
on  the  afternoon  of  September  12th,  one 
brigade  was  moved  up  in  close  support  of  the 
flank  of  the  Ist  Division  in  ease  of  possible 
counter-attack  from  the  hilly  portion  to  the 
west,  but  no  attack  developed. 

The  26th  Division  (Yankees)  formed  the 
right  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  was  to  attack 
from  Les  Eparges  on  the  upper  western  side 
of  Ihe  saHent  three  hours  after  the  main  at- 
tack from  the  soutiiem  side  was  laundied. 
At  8  A.  M.,  the  26th  Division  and  the  15th 
French  Colonial  Di\-iRion  opened  their  at- 
tack. By  noon  they  had  reached  the  crest 
of  Les  Eparges  Hill  and  were  close  up  to  the 
western  edge  9f  the  village  of  St.  Remy, 
where  they  met  stiff  resistance  from  well-en- 
trenched Austro-Hungarian  divisions.  In  a 
gallant  charge  the  French  Colonials  captured 
Eparges  and  held  it  against  counterattack. 
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The  26th  Division  followed  the  retreatinpr 
Austro-Hungarians,  driving  them  in  disor- 
derly retreat  tli  rough  the  woods  and  by  even- 
ing occupying  the  towns  of  St  Bemsr  and 
Dcmmartin.  The  last  of  the  German  pod- 
tiona  had  now  been  passed  and  there  lay  but 
five  miles  of  forest  on  top  of  the  plateau  be- 
tween them  and  Hattonchattel.  That  even- 
ing orders  came  from  Gen.  Cameron  to  con- 
tinue the  attack  along  the  Grand  Tranchee  de 
CSolonnee*  the  main  highway  that  traveraes 
the  top  of  the  plateau  to  Hattonchattel.  The 
102d  Regiment,  which  had  been  in  divisional 
reserve  all  day,  was  assigned  to  lead  the  ad- 
.  vance.  Proceeding  slowly  through  the 
woods,  whidi  were  Infested  with  flie  enony, 
the  102d  captured  280  prisoners.  At7A.H., 
tiie  patrols  of  two  di\isions  met  in  Vigneulles 
and  closed  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  The  entire 
26th  Division  then  occupied  the  plateau  and 
moved  down  into  the  plain  to  form  part  of 
the  battie  line  in  fhmt  of  tira  vilhige  of  St 
roiaire.  Here  it  remained  until  October  7th, 
when  it  was  relieved  and  sent  to  the  Argonns; 
The  26th  Di\ision  captured  2,400  pnatmen 
and  50  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  4th  Division,  in  reserve  of  the  Fifth 
Corps,  went  in  line  as  flie  left  pivot  of  the 
Allied  attack.  On  the  14tii,  after  the  Ger- 
man retreat,  it  occupied  the  town  of  Fresnes- 
en-Woovre  and  Manheulles,  remaining  till 
September  19th,  when  it  went  to  the  Ar- 
gonne. 

Gen.  Foch  PaysTribote  to  AnMricaas 

The  brilliant  victorj'  of  the  American 
Army  in  the  Battle  of  St.  Mihiel  evoked  from 
Marshal  Foch  this  tribute,  telegraphed  to 
Gen.  Pershing: 

"My  dear  General:  The  First  American 
Army  under  your  command,  on  its  first  day, 
won  a  magnificent  victory  by  a  maneuver  as 
skilfully  prepared  as  it  was  gallantly  exe- 
cuted. I  extend  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  of- 
ficers and  troops  under  your  command,  my 
warmest  compliments." 

Analysis  of  Battle  by  French  0£Bcer 

Describing  the  St.  Mihiel  battle  from  the 
French  \'iewpoint,  a  distinguished  French  of- 
ficer paid  tliis  fine  tribute  to  the  valiant 
young  American  soldiers: 


"I  cannot  say  too  much  of  the  conduct  of 
the  American  troops.  They  were  magnifi- 
cent From  Sunday  last  the  enemy  had  be- 
gun to  move  his  heavier  guns  and  material  i 
from  tiie  sali^t  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
reckon,  he  was  just  about  starting  his  infan- 
try withdrawal  when  Pershing  struck  at  the 
psychological  moment  and  caught  the  boche 
napping,  and  practically  unsupported  by  ar- 
tillery. It  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  give 
a  better  description  of  the  operations  aave  as 
concerns  the  French  units. 

"We  had  a  few  French  divisions  engaged,  | 

one  in  the  north  region  of  Les  Eparges,  where 
fighting  was  so  bloody  in  the  first  winter  of 
the  War,  under  the  command  of  an  American 
corps  leader,  and  the  remainder  under 
Fr^ch  corps  commanders,  subordinate,  of 
course,  to  general  American  direction.  Thew 
were  grouped  in  the  center  of  the  salient,  one 
on  either  side,  to  co-operate  with  the  Ameri-  | 
can  drive  on  the  flanks  of  the  pocket. 

"The  American  troops  had  the  hardest 
task,  as  the  enemy  resisted  stubbornly,  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  wooded  and  broken  country 
known  as  Mountain  Wood.  We  were  rather 
fortunate,  as  we  encountered  Austrians, 
whose  value  is  less  than  the  Germans.  We 
took  2,300  of  them  and  57  ofiicers  on  the  first 
morning.  I 

"The  Americans  on  our  left  pushed  on  irre- 
sistibly and  kept  pace  with  us— the  pdlos 
said  nothing  could  stop  Uiose  Americans— 
iR^eh  is  the  highest  praise  our  veterans  can 
give.  So  rapid  was  the  advance  that  the  cav- 
alry patrols  from  the  left  joined  hands  with 
the  forces  from  the  right  early  Friday  morn- 
ing. Our  units  on  tiie  right  met  some  re- 
sistance from  the  strong  positions  of  Apre- 
mont  and  Loupmont  Woods  and  Mont  Sec, 
which  they  occupied  by  a  turning  movement 
from  the  north.  But  the  boche  was  already 
packing  up  for  his  backward  move,  and 
seemed  to  have  litUe  stomach  for  the  ilght 

"In  the  center,  St  Mihiel  was  taken  by  a 
turning  movement,  but  the  enemy  had  not 
waited.  We  entered  the  town  early  on  Fri-  j 

day  morning  and  are  still  busy  cleaning  the 
woods  to  the  north  whcj-e  the  boche  strag- 
glers and  patrols  are  continually  surren- 
dering." 
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(Succcnded  by  Gen.  GroeiMir) 
Anny  Group  Commanders: 


United  States  Forces,  1,200,000  Qmum  ]^|om>  JO^<H)0 

Geo.  J.  J.  Pershing,  Cominyder^,  ^  ^,^?!!!?f!!rV.^*!il  *^if!2£ 

l[aJ.-GeB.  MeAudanm,  CbM  of  Staff 

FInt  American  Army  (Personnel  up  to  Noveraticr)  Gen  vun  Marwitz 

Lieut.-Gen.  Hunter  Liggett,  Commander  Gen.  von  Gallwitz 

Fyst  U.  S.  Corps — ^Maj.-Geu.  Dickman  Croro^'piSior^Freder^ 
SStii  Division  (Kansas),  Gen.  Traub  Qg^,  Qxoma 

28th  Division  (Penn.),  Gen.  Muir 
77th  Division  (New  York),  Gen.  Alexander 
78th  Divi.sion  (Now  Jersey),  Gen.  McRao 
80th  Division  (yirK>ni&)>  Gen.  Cronkhite 
92d  Oniskm  (Buffalo),  Gen.  BaUoa 

Third  U.  S.  Corp.<— Maj  -Cfn.  Hines 
3d  Division  (Regulars),  Gen.  Buck 
4th  Division  (Regulars),  Gen.  Cameron 
Sth  Division  (Regiilars),  Gen.  McMann 
90th  Division  (Texas),  Gen.  Allen 

Foturfh  U.  S.  Corps— Maj.-Cien.  Road 
2d  Di\'ision  (Marines),  Gen.  Hm^wt) 
42d  Division  (Rainbow),  Gen.  Menoher 
89th  Division  (Uiddlo  Wost),  Gen.  Wrifffat 

FifthJJ.  S.  Conis— Maj.-Gen.  Summcrall 

26th  Division  (Yankee),    Gen.    Edwards,  Gen. 

Bamford 

S2d  Division  (Wisconsin),  Gen.  Haan 
87th  Divison  (Ohio),  Gen.  Famsworth 
79th  Division  (Penn  ),  Gen.  Kuhn 
91st  Division  (Pacific),  Gen.  Johnston 

Seventeenth  French  Corps,  Gen.  Claudel 
88d  IT.  S.  Division  (F»airle),  Gen.  Bell 

Sceond  American  Army  (Nor.  10,  1918) 

Liettt-C^en.  R.  L.  Bullard, 
1st  Division,  Gen.  Parker 
2d  Divison,  Gen.  Le  Jeuno 
5th  Division,  Gen.  Ely 
6tli  Division,  Gen.  Gordon 
28th  Division,  Gen.  Hay 
29th  Division,  C^en.  MortM 
88d  Division,  Gen.  Bell 
86th  Division,  Gen.  Smith 
37th  Division,  Gon.  P'amsvirorth 
81st  Division,  Gen.  Hartley 
92d  IMvision,  Gen.  Ballou 


TO  the  Citizen  Armies  of  the  United 
States  belonjrs  tho  imperishable  plory  of 
having  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the 
Prussian  military  system,  in  the  decisive 
Battle  of  the  Argonne,  a  triumph  of  anns 
whiidi  oompeiled  the  ptedpitate  retreat  of 
all  the  German  forces  in  Belgium  and  France, 
followed  in  a  few  days  by  Germany's  frantic 
request  for  an  armi.stice.  It  was  in  the  Ar- 
gonne. which  guarded  their  line  of  retreat 
throujgh  Luxemberg,  that  the  Huns  made 


their  final  desperate  effort  to  stay  the  dis- 
aster which  threatened  them.  The  flower  of 
the  Prussian  Army  was  thrown  into  this  pit 
of  death;  all  the  battlef rents  further  north 
were  denuded  of  troops  to  help  stay  the 
American  advance,  but  in  vain.  For  47  days 
1,200,000  Americans  and  700,000  Germans 
were  engaged  in  mutual  massacre  on  this 
bloodiest  of  battlefields.  During  this  period, 
more  than  4,000,000  shells  were  fired  from 
American   guns,   840  American  airplanes 
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dropped  100  tons  of  explosives  on  the  enemy's 
positions,  324  whippet  tanks  beat  down  the 
CSemum  def enoes.  In  tiidr  advance  throufl^ 
the  Argronne,  the  Americans  liberated  150 
villages  and  towns,  captured  16,000  prison- 
ers, 468  cannon,  2,864  machine  guns  and  177 
trench  mortars,  and  the  heights  of  the 
Argonne  were  literally  covered  witli  German 
dead.  In  the  end,  when  Gennany's  avenue  of 
escape  through  Luxemberg  was  all  but  dosed 
and  the  capture  of  her  entire  forces  seemed 
imminent,  she  sued  for  peace.  This  decisive 
victory,  which  brought  the  World  War  to  a 
close,  cost  America  120,000  in  casualties. 
But  had  it  not  been  for  iliis  victory  through 
sacriike^  the  War  mi^t  have  been  prolonged 
for  years,  with  a  resultant  loss  of  millions  of 
lives. 

Ever  since  the  American  marines  stopped 
the  Huns  at  Chateau  Thierry,  BeJleau  Wood 
and  Torey,  Gen.  Foch  had  placed  his  chief 
reliance  in  the  Yankee  Crusaders.  It  was 
the  Yankee  boys  who  had  saved  Europe  in 
those  dark  days  of  1918  when  the  British 
and  French  armies  had  been  hammered  back 
to  the  Mame.  It  was  the  Yankee  boys  who 
in  86  hours  had  wiped  out  the  'dangerous  St 
Hihiel  salient,  which  the  French  had  been 
unable  to  conquer  in  four  years.  It  was  the 
Yankee  boys,  brigaded  with  the  British,  who 
smashed  the  Hindenbcrg  line  at  the  St. 
Quentin  tunnel,  opening  the  gap  through 
whidi  the  British  and  French  Arndes  after- 
ward poured  in  pursuit  of  the  demoralized 
Huns.  It  was  the  Yankee  boys  who  aided 
King  Albert  and  the  British  in  expelling  the 
Huns  from  Belgium.  It  was  the  Yankee  boys 
who  assisted  the  French  in  the  Meuse  opera- 
tions. And  finally  it  was  the  Yankee  boys 
who  broke  the  backbone  of  Gemum  resis- 
tance in  the  Argonne,  starting  the  Huns  on 
the  general  retreat  which  brought  the  war 
so  suddenly  to  a  close.  In  a  word,  it  was 
American  valor  that  won  the  World  War. 

The  Argonne  Stronghold 

The  forested  plateau  of  the  Argonne  had 
been  the  impreprnable  stronghold  of  the  Ger- 
mans during  four  dreadful  years  of  war. 
Abounding  in  rocky  cliffs  and  ravines,  over^ 
run  witii  tangled  underbrush  so  dense  as  to 
defy  the  axe,  it  was  a  natural  fortress  of  bat- 


tlemented  rock.  Four  parallel  lines  of  de- 
fence, all  scientifically  prepared,  had  been 
daborated  by  the  Germans.  These  were  the 
Hagen  Stellung  and  the  Volker  Stellung  lines, 
which  formed  a  continuation  of  the  famous 
Hindenberg  line ;  and  the  Kriemhilde  Stellung 
and  Freie  Stellung  lines  further  back.  In 
the  preparation  of  these  defences  the  last 
word  in  the  perfection  of  trench  warfare  had 
been  spoken.  There  were  countless  dugouts 
of  every  description,  ranging  from  a  tem- 
porary hole  in  the  ground  to  a  palatial  snite 
60  feet  underground,  with  cement  stairs  and 
floors,  and  with  bathrooms,  oflices  and 
lounging  quarters,  all  electrically  lighted  and 
well  heated.  Machine-gun  nests  had  been 
planted  in  every  conceivable  point  of  vantage, 
from  a  camouflaged  bush  on  the  hillside  to 
the  concealed  lookout  in  the  tallest  treetop. 
Cannon  of  every  caliber  had  been  placed 
throughout  tiie  woods  and  under  the  lea  of 
each  protecting  hill  or  diff.  A  system  of 
narrow  gauge  railroads  sent  its  spurs  into 
every  part  of  the  Forest,  delivering  ammuni- 
tion to  the  guns  and  supplies  to  the  men, 
even  connecting  by  tunnel  with  some  of  the 
largest  dugouts.  The  Boche  had  net  held  this 
stronfi^old  undisturbed;  there  were  numer- 
ous and  costly  offensives  by  the  French  and 
British,  but  always  the  same  story  of  failure 
to  take  or  hold  the  Forest.  When  the  Amer- 
ican offensive  was  ready  to  be  launched,  the 
French  poilus  frankly  predicted:  first,  that 
our  boys  could  not  take  the  untakable,  and 
second,  that  if  by  any  miraculous  procedure 
the  Yankees  did  succeed  in  breaking  the  Gor- 
man line,  they  could  not  hold  what  they  had 
taken. 

The  Plan  of  Battle 

On  the  night  of  September  2.^,  1918,  the 
First  American  Army,  under  the  direct  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-General  Hunter  Liggett, 
took  over  the  trenches  in  the  Argonne  sector 
wfaidi  the  French  had  occupied  for  four 
years.  The  right  of  the  lino,  between  the 
Meuse  River  and  Malancourt  was  held  by 
the  Third  Corps,  commanded  by  Maj.-Gen. 
Bullard.  In  the  center,  between  Malaneouit 
and  Vauquois,  was  lite  Fifth  Corps,  com- 
manded by  Maj.-Gen.  Cameron.  The  left  of 
the  line,  from  Vanquois  west  to  Vjenne4e* 
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Chateau  on  the  edge  of  the  Forest,  was  held 
by  the  First  Corps,  commanded  by  Maj.-Gen. 
Dicknian.  This  Army  comprised  many  un- 
tried troops  who  were  as  yet  to  undergo  their 
baptism  of  fire.  They  were  confronting  the 
flower  of  the  Gemiaii  Armies.  Yet  these 
green  troops  were  undaunted  and  even  eager 
for  the  fray. 

The  Arpfonne  battle  was  one  of  a  series  of 
simultaneous  attacks  on  the  German  line,  de- 
livered at  widely  separated  points  all  the  way 
firom  Belgium  to  Switzerland.  The  most  dif- 
ficult and  important  of  these  operations  was 
assigned  to  the  First  American  Army  whose 
task  it  was  to  smash  through  the  Argonne 
area  on  a  25-mile  front,  capture  four  lines 
of  German  trenches,  penetrate  a  jungle  as 
dense  as  any  known  to  AfHes,  and  seise  the 
Sedan -Mezieres  Railway,  the  sde  line  of  r* 
treat  left  open  to  the  Germans,  west  of  tlie 
Arpronne  Forest.  A  French  Army,  under 
Gen.  Gouraud,  was  to  advance  over  a  less  dif- 
ficult terrain  and  seise  tiie  western  end  of 
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the  Sedan-Mezieres  line.  To  the  nortii,  two 
American  divisions  were  to  smash  the  great 
Hindcnberg  line,  opening  a  prap  throuj^h 
which  the  British  might  advance  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Cambrai  and  the  French  to  the  seiz- 
ure of  St  Quentin.  Farther  north,  in  Fland- 
era,  tile  Belgians,  British  and  Americana 
were  to  expel  the  Huns  from  the  Ypres  sal- 
ient. By  these  concurrent  attacks,  the  Allies 
hoped  to  push  the  entire  German  Armies 
back  upon  the  Ardennes  where  rail  communi- 
cations were  lacking,  rendering  their  destroe- 
tion  or  capture  possible. 

Gen.  Pershing's  plan  of  battle  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  Fifth  Corps  was  to  make  a 
firontal  attack  over  tiie  whole  terrain  lying 
between  the  Argonne  Forest  and  the  Mouse 

Hiver,  while  the  First  Corps  on  the  left  was 
advancinpf  through  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Argonne  Forest  along  the  Aire  River,  and 
the  Third  Corps  on  the  right  was  pushing 
nortiiwaxd  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Meuse. 


The  Meuse-Argoi 

At  daybreak,  on  September  2r)th,  the  Yan- 
kee guns  began  a  terrific  three  hours'  bom- 
bardment of  the  German  lines,  accompanied 
bj  a  leaping  maehine-gnn  barrage  at  the  rate 
of  75  shots  a  minute  from  each  gun.  So 
many  guns  had  been  assembled  that  they 
were  literally  hub  to  hub — all  75's  and  heav- 
ies. German  prisoners  afterward  acknowl- 
edged they  had  never  heard  anything  so  ter- 
rifying as  tiiat  American  gunfire. 

When  the  barrage  had  ended  our  boys 
went  over  the  top  with  a  shout  and  a  dash, 
fairly  leaping  their  way  throuj;rh  deep  en- 
tanglements of  wire,  and  sweeping  across  the 
sea  of  shell  craters  in  No  Man's  Land  until 
tiiey  had  mastmd  the  Gennsn  fhmft-line 
trenches. 

By  mid-aftemoon  they  were  in  possession 
of  the  Volker  Stellung  and  the  Hagen  Stel- 
lung  lines,  those  concrete  defences  which 
both  the  GeiTnans  and  the  French  had 
deemed  untakable. 

Pressing  forward  across  tiie  open  coun- 
try swept  by  tiie  fire  of  the  German  guns, 
our  boys  plunged  into  the  dark,  mysterious 
depths  of  the  Argonne  Forest.   Here  they 


ne  Battle  Opens 

encountered  machine-gim  nests  at  every 
tuni.  Besides  the  opposition  of  an  active 
enemy  they  faced  the  natural  barriers  of 
deep  ravines,  strong  ridges  and  eHffs,  and  an 
ahnost  impossible  barrier  of  dense  under> 
brush  and  fallen  trees.  Throu|^  all  this  our 
boys  bravely  pushed,  ignoring  every  danger. 

Emerging  from  the  Forest,  they  swept 
down  the  hillside  through  the  gas-filled  valley 
and  stormed  the  ridges  beytmd. 

In  tiie  first  bound  of  the  American  ad- 
vance, Malancourt  and  Bethineourt  had  been 

reached.  Forges  brook  was  crossed  on  foot* 
bridges  carried  by  the  troops  and  the  suc- 
cessful storming  of  the  heights  followed. 
Driliancourt,  Grecourt  and  Dannevoux  were 
seized  after  furious  resistance.  Before  noon 
of  the  first  day  the  Amerioms  were  beyond 
CSuisy,  the  Germsns  stubbornly  contesting 
every  foot  of  the  way. 

Hm  Fight  at  MontfiiiKmi 

It  had  been  planned  to  push  right  on  as 

far  as  the  powerful  Kriemhild  Stellung,  a 
tunneled  position  two  miles  deep  and  pro- 
tected by  a  barbed  wire  belt  as  wide  as  a  city 
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block.  This  plan  miscarried  owing  to  the 
failure  to  carry  Montfaucon  on  the  first  day. 

Montfaucon  was  one  of  the  objectives  of 
tiie  79tfa  Division.  Unfortunately,  tills  divi- 
sion had  outrun  its  artillery  in  the  initial 
dash,  and  had  suffered  heavy  casualties. 

Montfaucon  Wood,  which  defied  frontal  at- 
tack, had  been  outflanked  without  diiHculty, 
but  at  Montfauocm  Itself  there  was  a  much 
more  determined  resistance  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Defended  by  German  machine 
gunners  instructed  to  die  in  their  tracks, 
Montfaucon  held  out  till  the  next  day,  when 
it  was  taken  after  savage  fighting. 

By  the  third  day  of  battie  many  towns  had 
been  liberated,  including  Nantillers,  Exei^ 
mont,  Ivoiry,  Epinonville,  Charpentry  and 
Very.  The  Yankee  troops  had  penetrated 
the  Argonne  to  a  depth  of  seven  miles,  taken 
10,000  prisoners  and  most  important  of  all 
had  forced  tiie  Geimans  to  quit  tiidr 
trenches  and  fight  in  the  open. 

The  engineers,  meanwhile>  had  bnilt  new 
roads  across  the  spong>%  shell-torn  areas,  laid 
numerous  bridges  and  repaired  broken  roads 
beyond  No  Man's  Land.  Without  thought  of 
sleep,  the  Yankee  gunners  had  put  their 
shoulders  to  wheels  and  drag-ropes  to  bring 
their  guns  through  the  mire  in  support  of  the 
infantrv',  now  under  the  increasing  fire  of 
the  enemy's  artillery. 

The  Americans  were  gieatly  hampered  by 
the  mass  of  shdl  craters  tiiat  studded  old 
battiefidds  over  which  transports  had  to 
move.  Hoads  across  No  Man's  I^d  became 
jammed  with  traffic  that  barely  moved  for 
hours,  presenting  a  fine  target  for  German 
bombs.  Exposed  to  the  cold  driving  rains, 
troops  shivered  in  dothing  suitable  only  for 
summer  wear.  Because  of  the  f^lure  of  the 
transport,  troops  went  hungry  into  battle. 
But  everywhere  American  endurance  was 
superb,  and  it  enthused  the  boys  to  know 
that  they  had  in  a  few  days  overcome  ob- 
stacles vHiidi  had  bafiled  the  French  and 
British  armies  for  irears. 

The  Taking  of  Forges  Wood 

One  of  the  daring  exploits  of  the  first 
phase  of  the  Argonne  battle  was  the  taking 
of  Forges  Wood  by  Illinois  troops  supported 
by  New  York  artillery.  These  troops  were 


required  to  advance  from  Dead  Man's  Hill 
across  a  deep  swamp  200  yards  wide.  SouUi 
of  the  swamp,  under  Deed  Han's  Hill,  lay  a 
belt  of  barbed  wir^  half  a  mile  wide.  North 
of  the  swamp  rose  a  formidable  hill,  on  the 
right  of  which,  1,000  yards  away,  was  Forges  | 
Wood,  which  the  Germans  had  strongly  for- 1 
tified. 

The  American  plan  of  attack  embraced  the 
crossing  of  this  morass  so  that  troops  night 
assemble  opposite  the  hill,  surround  ForgH 
Wood  and  sweep  on  in  a  fast  turning  move- 
ment toward  the  Meuse. 

American  Engineers,  under  cover  of  the 
darimess,  crept  forward  and  cut  wide  lanes 
through  the  masses  of  twisted,  rusty  wire  { 
under  the  sleepy  eyes  of  the  German  senti- 
nels. Then  they  carried  12,000  feet  of  duck- 
boards,  ladder-like  bridges,  7,000  bundles  of 
willow  twigs  bound  solidly  with  wire  and 
5,000  feet  of  heavy  rope,  to  tiie  edge  of  Hat  \ 
swamp.  I 

When  all  was  ready  tiie  New  York  gun- 
ners laid  a  perfect  barrage  on  the  north  side 
of  the  swamp,  and  behind  this  solid  wall  of 
bursting  shells  the  Illinois  engineers  waded 
bresst  hij^  in  tiie  swamp,  stretdiing  hun- 
dreds of  rope  cables  across  the  morsas  upon 
which  the  duckboards  were  laid.  Over  these 
improvised  bridges  a  column  of  infantry 
quickly  passed. 

In  some  places  bridges  disappeared  in 
the  mire  under  the  weight  of  the  soldiers, 
but  the  dauntiess  engineers  remedied  this 
fault  by  wading  deep  in  muck  and  holding 
planks  under  the  duckboards  till  the  infantry 
had  completed  its  passage. 

Soon  as  the  first  wave  of  infantry  had 
crossed  over,  the  barrage  was  jumped  a 
hundred  yards  to  make  room  for  a  second 
and  then  a  third  wave.  Then  the  barrage 
began  to  creep  up  the  hill  with  the  infantry 
waves  following.  WTien  it  reached  the  hill 
crest,  it  performed  graceful  curves  into 
Forges  Wood  where  the  enemy  had  been 
awaiting  a  frontal  instead  of  a  flank  attack 
and  so  found  the  American  Doughboys  be* 
hind  them. 

The  only  avenue  of  escape  left  open  to 
the  Germans  was  southeast  toward  the  Meuse 
and  here  they  found  the  American  machine- 
gun  barrage  playing  over  ground  where  tiiey 
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had  been  expecting  the  American  waves  to 
advance.  Cut  off  and  completely  surrounded, 
they  surrendered  in  batches.  Thousands  of 
priaoDers  were  bagged  in  fhis  operation.  As 
i  result  of  this  audacious  feat,  villafi^  on  flie 
west  bank  of  the  Meuae  fell  like  ripe  plums 
into  American  hands. 

Tanks  Aid  in  Taking  of  Yanquois 

In  the  advance  on  l^Iontfaucon,  the  Ameri- 
cans, with  the  aid  of  the  new  tanks,  cap- 
tured Vanquois,  where  the  Germans  had  ex- 
tended natural  eavee  into  tunnels  that 
readied  back  under  the  hill  to  the  north  of 
the  town.  The  largest  of  these  caves  had 
been  used  by  the  Germans  as  a  storehouse. 
Tanks  of  American  design  made  this  capture 
possible.  Lumbering  forward  under  shelter 
of  a  dense  smoke-screen,  they  dealt  so  suc- 
oessftdly  with  machine  guns  that  our  men 
made  flidr  entry  without  difficulty  and  with 
scarcely  a  casualty. 

The  Battles  in  the  Fbrest 
Notable  night  battles  were  fought  in  the 
Forest  of  the  Argonne  during  this  initial  ad- 
vance. In  depressing  darkness,  where  death 
might  be  lying  in  ambush  behind  any  one  of 
a  myriad  trunks  of  tzees,  and  where  the 
rattle  of  machine  guns  was  multiplied  and 
magnified  by  the  forest  into  a  deafening  snarl 
of  thunder,  the  Americans  fought  their  way, 
foot  by  foot,  not  knowing  where,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, they  might  encounter  some  elaborate 
system  of  machine  gun  posts  or  dugout  dev- 
oly  ooncealed  ill  the  underbrush. 

Even  more  formidable  was  the  wire  bar- 
rier found  woven  endlessly  among  trees. 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  it  had 
l^een  strung  during  the  period  of  German  oc- 
cupation. Through  these  entanglements  had 
grown  weeds  and  grass  to  a  height  of  three 
feet  or  more,  rendering  the  wire  more  dan- 
gerous by  its  concealment. 

From  their  myriad  nests,  the  Germans  as- 
sailed our  groping  soldiers  with  machine-gun 
fu-e,  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  death.  How  the 
wounded  were  reseoed  even  their  saviors 
searoely  knew.  Notwitlurtandinir  an  these 
obstacles,  our  boys  went  through  tiie  Forest 
steadily,  though  the  Germans  themselves 
could  have  got  lost  in  that  bewildering  com- 
plication of  ravines  and  ridges. 


Day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  the 
indomitable  American  troops  continued  their 
pressure  on  the  oiemy,  while  the  Engineers 
built  light  raOways  through  dense  under- 
brush almost  up  to  the  enemy's  line.  After 
the  first  surprise  shock  was  over,  and  the 
enemy  had  perceived  that  the  Americans 
were  not  only  taking  their  impregnable  for- 
tifications but  opening  the  door  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  whole  German  Anny,  their  re- 
sistance stiffened  to  desperation  and  our  boys 
literally  had  to  hew  their  way  to  victory. 

In  the  dense  Forest,  thick  bolts  of  barbed 
wire  and  nature's  underbrush  made  it  im- 
possible to  see  ten  feet  ahead.  Everywhere 
waa  a  determined  enemy  armed  witlk  mod- 
em weapons  of  war.  Yet  boya  finm  the  store 
counters,  offices,  lianna  and  factories,  out- 
witted German  veterans,  advancing  by  ruses 
as  clever  as  any  with  which  the  American 
pioneers  had  thwarted  the  aborigines  of  the 
West 

In  one  place  tiie  Germans  had  set  up  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  wire  with  steel  trusses,  but 

the  young  Americans  quickly  found  a  way 
over  this  wire  rampart.  Thrown  back,  the 
Germans  sought  refuge  behind  successive 
belts  of  wire,  thick  as  underbrush,  but  these 
were  destroyed  again  and  again  in  spite  of 
explosives  discharged  firom  lonir  pipes  con- 
cealed in  brush  as  our  bo3rs  made  tfadr  way 
in  darkness  through  the  gaps. 

One  captured  ravine  contained  alx»ut  2,000 
miniature  houses  built  over  former  dugouts, 
now  deatiitraps,  but  the  American  engineera 
quieldy  rendered  them  haimless. 

In  the  highway  near  Vareunes,  the  Ger- 
mans had  blown  a  ?rroat  hole,  and  along  the 
lateral  roads  connecting  with  the  nearest 
main  highway  they  had  planted  400  mines. 
An  of  these  planted  mines  were  ronoved  by 
one  dou^b<^  without  a  smgle  casualty  re- 
sulting. 

So  the  Americans  continued  to  advance 
toward  the  Kriemhilde  line.  From  Septem- 
ber 28  to  October  4th,  they  maintained  the 
offensive  against  patches  of  woods  defended 
by  snipers  and  continuous  lines  of  machine 
guns,  pushing  forward  their  guns  and  trans- 
ports and  seizin ^r  strategical  points  in  prep- 
aration for  further  attacks.  Nor  had  our 
aviators  been  idlo.     Despite  the  inclement 
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weattier,  tiiey  had  downed  60  German  air- 
planes and  twelve  balloons  in  the  first  three 
daysf  advance  in  the  Argonne. 

Advance  on  the  Kriemhilde  Line  Begins 

In  their  di'.spt'ration,  the  Germans  had 
called  to  tiie  Argonne  iront  their  best  divi- 
Bums  from  tiie  aeeton  to  the  norOi,  includ- 
ing time  divisions  of  the  famous  Prussian 
Guards.  From  firsc  to  last  46  divisions  of 
German  and  Austrian  troops,  or  a  total  of 
700,000  men,  with  the  advantages  of  for- 
tressed  positions,  attempted  to  halt  the  impet- 
uous advance  <^  the  American  Doufi^boys. 
They  hoped  to  make  a  successful  stsnd  at  the 
so-called  Krionhilde  line,  a  system  of  con- 
crete trenches  nearly  three  miles  deep,  occu- 
pying the  heights  and  protected  with  several 
zones  of  thick  barbed  wire  hundreds  of  feet 
wid&  It  is  said  the  Germans  used  snflteient 
wire  in  the  Argonne  to  oidrde  the  i^obe 
several  times.  In  addition  to  these  natural 
and  artificial  defences,  they  had  countless 
machine  g:uns  manned  by  highly  trained  vet- 
erans and  numerous  heavy  cannon  which 
they  used  at  short  range,  togetlier  with  pill 
boxes  and  gun  nests  deveriy  conoeeded 
throufl^out  the  Kriemhilde  line. 

Gcnnaiis  Driven  Out  of  Aigimiia  Fonst 

Thb  second  phase  of  the  Argomie  battle 
was  begun  on  October  4th,  when  the  First 
American  Army,  reinforced  by  its  reserve 
divisions,  advanced  to  attack  the  Kriemhilde 
line.  The  First  Corps,  on  the  7th,  took 
Chatel-Chehery,  pressing  forward  toward 
Comay.  At  the  same  time^  the  Third  Corps, 
tilting  to  the  left  and  fiafrting  against  great 
odds,  marked  its  way  through  Brieulles  and 
Cunel.  The  Fifth  Corps,  meantime,  in  quick 
succession,  had  taken  Gesnes  and  Floville. 
On  the  10th,  the  great  Argonne  Forest  was 
oompletely  deared  of  the  Germans. 

tegWBt  YqA'b  Amaibg  Explott 
Thb  greatest  individual  feat  of  heroism  of 
the  Aigoone  campaign  was  performed  by  a 
Tennessee  mountaineer,  named  Sergeant  Al- 
vin  C.  York,  of  Co.  G..  328th  Infantry,  82d 
Division,  during  this  advance  through  the 
Forest  of  the  Argonne.  His  company  had 
been  formed  for  attack,  on  Hill  228,  at  6 
o^dock  on  the  mondng  of  October  8lh.  Its 


objective,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  lay  across 
a  valley  traversed  by  a  stream.  When  half 
way  aeross  this  open  spacer  the  company  mi 
assailed  on  three  sides  by  German  machine- 
gun  fire,  and  half  the  command  fell  dead  or 
wounded.  Sergeant  York,  in  charge  of  a  de- 
tail, made  a  quick  detour  across  the  valley 
and  got  in  behind  a  nest  of  machine  guiu> 
whldi  had  been  espedally  active. 

The  German  gunners  opened  fire  at  dose 
range  and  all  the  Doughboys  fell  on  their 
stomachs,  save  Sergeant  York  alone.  He  sat 
upright,  firing  his  rifle  at  the  nest.  In  a 
jiffy  a  German  lieutenant,  witli  half  a  dozen 
men,  diarged  up  the  hill  toward  Sergeant 
York. 

When  they  had  got  within  50  feet  of  him, 
Sergeant  York  blazed  away  with  his  auto- 
matic, dropping  them  one  by  one.  Then  Ser- 
geant York  alone  adv^iced  towai*d  the  ma- 
chine-gun nest  As  he  drew  near,  a  German 
major,  who  was  lying  on  his  stomach,  called 
out  in  Enjrlish  that  if  York  would  stop  shoot- 
ing he  would  got  all  the  boches  to  surrender. 
York  agreed,  and  sure  enough  the  Germans 
were  herded  up  and  started  back  toward  the 
American  line. 

While  returning  with  his  captives,  Yoik 
walked  into  three  other  machine-gun  nests, 
the  crews  of  which  also  agreed  to  surrender 
if  he  would  not  shoot  In  the  end,  York  took 
132  German  prisoners  back  to  the  American  I 
lines.  8lx  of  his  detail  were  killed  and  thrse 
others  were  badly  wounded. 

For  this  extraordinary  feat,  York  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre,  with  palm,  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  and  was  signally 
honored  by  tiie  State  of  Temiesseft 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  Sorjroant  York  was  a  conscientious 
objector,  being'  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  Christian  Unity,  a  sect  that  holds 
it  ia  wrong  to  kill,  even  in  war.  His  religious 
aemples  were  overcome  by  reading  an  ex-  I 
cerpt  from  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  which  indi- 
cates when  it  is  justifiable  to  take  hnmsa  I 
life  in  war. 

The  *'Ix)st  Battalions" 
The  first  American  division  to  penetrate 
the  Argonne  Forest  was  the  77th,  of  New 
York.  Always  ahead  of  its  objeetivea,  tiiis 
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divusion  emerged  from  the  north  side  of  the 
Argonne  Forest  on  the  night  of  October  10th. 
It  VIS  during  this  advance  that  the  "Lost 

Battalion"  of  the  77th,  commanded  by  Major 
Charles  W.  Whittlesey,  made  its  historic 
stand  against  the  German  forces  that  com- 
pletely surrounded  it. 

So  rapid  was  the  advance  of  this  battalion 
that  it  found  itself  isolated  from  the  re- 
«udnder  of  the  division.  Though  lost  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  Argonne  Forest  and 
hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  '^^aj.  Whittlesey 
and  his  command,  numbering  463  officers  and 
men,  maintained  their  position  for  five  days. 
During  this  period,  no  rations  or  oHier  sup- 
pliee  readied  them.  From  their  imi»rovised 
shdter  in  the  forest,  they  defended  them- 
selves as  best  they  could  against  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  which  assailed  them  from  all 
directions. 

On  the  fourth  day,  after  half  the  battaUon 
had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  when  the 
aurvivora  were  suffering  tiie  pangs  of  hun- 
ger, the  Gennans  sent  Major  Whittlesey  a 

written  proposition  to  surrender.  His  reply 
was  a  gloriously  profane  defiance  of  the 
enemy. 

The  Germans  strove  without  ceasing  to 
exterminate  the  UtQe  band  of  heroes,  but  in 
vain.  Major  Whittlesey  on  the  sixth  day  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  tiirough  the  Geniian 
cordon  and  with  the  remnant  of  his  battalion 
rejoined  to  the  77th  Division. 

There  was  yet  another  "Lost  Battalion" 
whoso  experiences  were  equally  as  heroic  and 
Uirilling.  This  was  the  Second  Battalion  of 
the  60th  Regiment,  commanded  by  Major 
Baldwin.  On  October  15,  1918,  the  second 
day  of  the  American  drive  toward  the  Kriem- 
hilde  Stellung-,  this  battalion  was  ordered  to 
seize  the  northern  edge  of  the  Bois  des 
Rappes,  a  strong  point  of  the  Kriemhilde  line. 
To  reach  this  wooded  stretch  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cross  an  open  space  constantly  swept 
by  tiie  German  machine  guns.  The  battalion 
runners  of  this  regiment,  nothing  daunted, 
passed  the  gap  between  the  two  woods,  and 
entered  the  Bois  des  Kappes,  skirting  an 
eneDay  machine  gun  and  puttiniT  one  out  of 
action  there.  •  There  they  were  joined  by  a 
detachment  of  63  men  from  the  same  bri- 


gade that  had  fought  their  way  through  the 
line  more  to  the  westward. 

Late  in  the  morning,  the  detachments  of 
battalion  runners  found  themselves  on  the 
coveted  objective.  This  position  they  held 
for  several  days,  although  almost  wholly 
surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Repeated  at- 
tempts were  made  to  send  a  brigade  to  their 
rdi^,  but  all  were  stopped  1^  a  murderous 
cross  fire  from  a  score  of  madiine  guns 
in  a  neck  of  the  adjacent  woods  occiqned  by 
the  Germans. 

Nevertheless,  Maj.  Baldwin's  battalion  of 
runners  did  succeed  on  tiie  fifth  day  in  cross- 
ing that  gap  of  death,  and  rejoining  Uidr 
division,  though  witii  the  loss  of  ooe-Hiinl  of 
their  number. 

ad  Army  taaslisa  the  KfieidrfUa  line 

Thb  losses  of  the  First  American  Army 
had  been  so  enormous,  in  the  Battle  of  Ai> 
gonne  Forest,  that  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  second  American  Army.  Accord- 
ingly, on  October  9th  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  First  Army  was  assigned  to 
Lieut-Gen.  Hunter  liggett  and  the  command 
of  the  Second  Army  was  giym  to  Lieut-Gen. 
Robert  L.  BuUard. 

These  armies,  on  October  10th,  smashed 
the  formidable  Kriemhilde  line,  on  a  front  of 
four  miles.  Four  days  later  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  KHenddlde  line,  firom  Gnmd- 
pre  to  the  Mouse,  was  attacked. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  of  the 
battle  was  the  capture  of  Grandpro,  which 
lay  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  Aire  River 
and  was  heavily  defended  by  machine  guns. 

On  October  17th,  in  a  blinding  rain,  the 
Yankee  engineers  threw  two  bridges  across 
the  then  swollen  Aire  River,  and  while  their 
artilleiy  prevented  reinforcements  from  get- 
ting into  Grandpre,  the  infantry  advanced 
from  the  eastward,  charged  the  ancient  cita- 
del on  the  hdgbts  and  after  bloody  hand- 
to-hand  fighting,  vanquished  the  enemy.  The 
German  losses  were  heavy. 

On  the  23d,  the  3d  and  5th  Corps  pushed 
northward  to  the  level  of  Rantheville,  repel- 
ling the  enemy's  violent  counter-attacks.  A 
r^nrouping  of  the  American  forces  was  then 
effected  for  the  final  advance  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  front  which  was  begun  on  Novem- 
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ber  1st.  The  Artillery  force  acquitted  itself 
magnificently  in  support  of  the  advance  and 
the  enemy  broke  before  the  determined  Yan- 
kee infantiy. 

While  the  8d  Corps  was  taHdng  Alncreville^ 
Doulcon  and  Andevanner  the  5th  Corps  had 
seized  Landrcs,  and  was  pressing  through 
successive  lines  of  resistance  to  Bayonville 
and  Chennery,  The  1st  Corps  on  the  second 
day  joined  in  the  movement  which  now  be- 
came an  impetuous  assault  that  could  not  be 
stayed* 

Our  advance  troops  surged  forward  in  pur- 
suit, some  by  motor  trucks,  while  the  Artil- 
lery pressed  along  the  country  roads  close 
behind.  By  evening  of  the  third  day,  the 
German  line  had  been  penetrated  to  a  dep& 
of  twelve  miles  and  the  Yankee  guns  com- 
manded the  important  lines  at  Montmedy, 
Longuyon  and  Con  flans. 

The  3d  Corps  crossed  the  Meuse  on  No- 
vember 5th  and  on  the  next  day  the  "Rain- 
bow" Division  of  the  1st  Corps  reached  a 
point  on  the  Meuse  opposite  Sedan,  25  miles 
from  the  line  of  departure.  The  Americans 
had  gained  the  strategical  goal  which  was 
their  highest  hope.  The  Germans*  main  lino 
of  communication  had  been  cut  and  nothing 
but  surrender  or  an  aimistice  could  save 
them  tnm  complete  disaster. 

Gallant  Feat  of  the  "Rainbow  Division** 

The  crossing  of  the  Meuse  River  and  the 
capture  of  Dun-sur-Meuse  by  the  42d  or 
"Rainbow"  Division,  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  exploits  of  the  Argonne  campaign. 
Tliis  passage  invcdved  first  the  laying  of  pon- 
toons  across  the  river  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  fire.  Then,  after  the  river  was 
crossed,  there  was  a  milo  stretch  of  muck  to 
flounder  through,  leading  to  a  60-foot  canal, 
where  grappling  irons  had  to  be  used  to 
lower  the  soldisrs  down  the  walls,  before 
they  could  be  pulled  tfaroufl^  the  waters  of 
the  canal  with  ropes. 

Never  dreaming  that  the  Americans  would 
dare  to  attempt  the  crossing  at  this  point, 
the  Germans  had  neglected  to  entrench,  but 


the  heights  above  the  town  bristled  with 
their  guns,  which  commanded  all  the  cross- 
ings. Yet  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops  triumphed  over  all  these  obstadfls. 
The  passage  was  heroically  effected  and  the 
Germans  were  quickly  cleared  out  of  the 
Dun-sur-Meuse. 

Hie  Race  to  Sedan  and  Its  Evacuatioe 

• 

The  goal  of  the  First  American  Army  and 

of  Gouraud's  Frendi  Army  was  Sedan,  that 

historic  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse 
whose  capture  would  cut  the  German  commu- 
nications and  close  one  of  the  two  remaining 
lines  of  retreat  still  open  to  llie  Germana. 

In  the  race  for  Sedan,  which  now  act  in, 
the  42d  (Rainbow)  and  77th  (New  York) 
Divisions  outran  all  their  rivals,  arriving 
simultaneously  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  opposite  Sedan,  on  November  7th. 
Close  behind  the  leaders  were  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
and  Btli  Divisions  of  the  Regular  Army,  the 
78th  (New  Jersey),  the  80th  (Pennsyl' 
vania),  32d  (Michigan  and  Wisconsin),  90th 
(Texas  and  Oklahoma),  89th  (Kansas  and 
Nebraska),  26th  ("Yankee")  and  the  29th 
(New  Jersey) . 

Looking  across  the  river  they  could  eee  the 
firantic  efforts  of  the  Cremian  troops  to  re- 
move their  guns  and  supplies  preparatory  to 
evacuation.  All  that  day  the  German  g:un3 
on  the  heifrhts  above  shelled  the  American 
positions  with  but  slight  damage. 

That  night  the  Germans  evacuated  Sedan 
and  tiie  roads  leading  to  Mets  and  other 
points  on  the  German  border  were  choked 
with  transports  and  troops  bent  on  escapiBg 
from  the  clutch  of  the  Americans. 

The  Americans,  though  clearly  entitled  to 
occupy  Sedan  in  force,  yielded  their  rights 
to  the  French.  Gen.  Grouraud  made  hia  of- 
ficial entry  into  Sedan  on  November  l(Mh. 
seising  an  immense  amount  of  booty  and 
many  prisoners. 

That  very  night,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  abdicated  i 
his  throne  and  escaped  into  Holland,  finding 
asylum  in  the  castle  of  a  Dutch  nobleman. 
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COINCIDENTLY  With  the  drive  of  the  First 
American  Army,  was  the  advance  of  Gour- 

aud's  Fourth  French  Army  west  of  the  For- 
est. This  belt  of  thick  Forest,  six  miles 
wide,  alone  separated  the  two  armies.  Their 
objectives  were  the  same — first  to  cut  the 
Sedaur-Hesieres  railwi^r  and  then  flank  the 
German  armies  by  capturing  Sedan. 

In  their  first  leap  forward  the  French  had 
advanced  four  miles  in  a  single  day,  takinjr 
7,000  prisoners  and  liberating  several  towns. 

Like  the  Americans  on  their  right,  the 
Frmdi  in  the  opening  days  of  the  battle  had 
brdcoi  deep  into  the  Hindenberg  line  and 
later  had  penetrated  far  into  the  second  bat- 
tle zone,  cleared  the  edpfes  of  the  Argfonne 
P'orest  and  mastered  the  enti-ance  to  the 
Grandpre  defile,  where  they  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Americans. 

Opposed  by  a  great  part  of  tiie  German 
reserves,  the  Frendi  had  advanced  steadily 
ajrainst  almost  insuperable  obstacles.  Gen. 
Couraiid  forced  a  withdrawal  of  the  Germans 
behind  the  Suippe,  pressing  them  backward 
&j^t  miles  in  24  hours. 

By  October  10th,  the  Ai^nne  pocket  had 
been  wiped  out,  the  Kriemhilde  line  pene- 
trated, the  last  orjranizcd  defences  west  of 
the  Meuse  smashed,  the  Gennans  driven  into 
die  open,  Gouraud's  French  Army  had 
formed  a  complete  junction  with  Pershing's 
American  Army  at  Comay  on  the  Aire  River, 
and  both  were  pressing  toward  Sedan. 

Their  advance  endangered  still  further  the 
German  hold  on  Laon  and  La  Fere,  tw'o  cities 
that  were  hinges  for  all  German  movements 
in  Northern  France. 

From  the  eastern  border  of  the  Argonne 
to  Guise,  the  whole  countryside  had  now 
Inirst  into  flames.  German  savagery  was 
wreaking  the  vengeance  of  despair  on  towns 
and  villages.  All  the  way  from  La  Fere  to 
the  Argonne,  the  German  armies  were  in  hur- 
ried retreat  The  whole  Laon  salient  had 
given  way. 

The  principal  German  resistance  on  the 
entire  front  was  experienced  north  of  the 
Arj?onne,  east  of  the  Aire  River,  where  the 
Americans  were  fighting  on  both  flanks  of 
the  Frendi.  The  German  commander,  in  a 


memorable  order,  had  warned  his  troops  that 
the  fate  of  the  German  Empire  depended  on 

the  unconquerable  resistance  of  this  trout. 
Responsive  to  this  appeal,  the  German  troops 
fought  with  an  intensity  born  of  desperation. 

Pushing  ever  forward,  through  each  suc- 
cessive Germui  Hne  of  defoio^  the  Frmdk 
arrived  with  the  Americans  at  their  goal — 
Sedan — on  November  7th.  The  Sedan  ci 
1870  had  marked  the  birth  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  Sedan  of  1918  marked  its  col- 
lapse. 

Two  American  Bivisioiis  with  the  French 

Two  American  Divisions — the  2d  and  the 
36th — fought  as  a  part  of  Gouraud's  French 
Army  west  of  the  Meuse.  These  divisions 
were  instrumental  in  breaking  the  last  and 
most  formidable  of  ilie  German  lines  in  the 
Champagne,  thus  rdieving  the  city  of  Rheims 
from  a  siege  of  four  years,  and  by  flanking 
the  GcTTnans  they  made  possible  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  American  Army  east  of  the 
Argonne  Forest. 

The  2d  Division,  on  its  first  day  in  tiie  line, 
October  8d,  drove  the  Germans  out  of  the 
formidable  "Essra  trench,"  advancing  a  mile 
beyond  through  a  narrow  salient  in  which 
they  were  assailed  by  machine-gun  fire  from 
three  directions.  On  October  5th,  the  gal- 
lant Marines  of  this  division,  in  co-operation 
with  a  French  regimoit,  captured  the  for* 
tressed  height,  Mont  Blanc,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man,  taking  209  prisoners  and  7o  ma- 
chine guns.  On  the  following  day,  units  of 
the  2d  Division  carried  all  the  positions  be- 
fore St.  Etienne,  but  failed  to  take  Hie  town 
itself. 

During  the  night  of  October  6th-7th,  the 
71st  Brigade  of  the  3Gth  Division  relieved 
part  of  the  2d  Division,  comins'  under  fire  for 
the  first  time.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
supported  by  French  tanks,  the  71st  Brigade 
hit  the  Gennan  line  like  veterans,  pushing 
forward  through  St.  Etienne  and  a  half  mile 
beyond,  until  held  up  by  a  wired  trench  sjrs- 
tem.  The  divisinn  in  a  week  advanced  13 
miles,  taking  549  prisoners  at  a  total  cost  of 
2,710  casualties.  The  2d  Division  lost  4,771 
men  and  oflUsers. 
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J  Two  American  Divisions  Break  Through  the  Hindenberg  Line  ^ 

2  New  York  and  Tennessee  Doughboys  Blaze  Path  for  the  Capture  of  St.  Quentia  | 
I  by  the  French  and  of  Cambrai  by  the  British,  Compelling  a  | 

^  General  German  Retreat  Towards  the  Rhine  I 

mM»«iQittv«nMnnnv«mi«:  section  28-i»ia  .m«i«MMmi«.mi«i«Mhi«fc 

Allied  Forces,  750,000  German  Forces,  750,000 

Gen.  Ferdinand  Foch,  Commander-in-Chief  Gen.  Ludendorlf,  Ciiief  of  Staff 

Gen.  Sir  DourUi.^  Haie:.  Britisli  Conoraandor  First  Army — Gen.  Otto  von  Below 

Gen.  Petain,  French  Commander  Second  Anny— Gen.  VOtt  MarwitX 

Fourth  British  Army— Gen.  Rawlinson  ThM  Ainiy— <icn.  WW  Hatte 
U.  S.  27lh       ision,  (it'n.  J.  F.  O'Kvan 
U.  S.  30ih  Di\  i.sion,  Gen.  E.  M.  Lewis 

Second  British  Array — Gen.  Plumer 
Third  Mtiah  Amy— Gen.  Byng 
French  Flnt  Amy— Gen.  Ddbeney 

French  Second  Army — Gen.  Degouette 

French  Third  Amy — Gen.  Manghi  | 

THE  smashing  of  the  great  Hindenberg  Canadians  had  penetrated  the  northern  tip 

line  at  its  strongest  point,  compelling  of  the  Hindenberg  line  and  smashed  the  I 

a  German  geno^l  retreat  toward  the  "Switch  Line"  beyond.  This  rupture,  how*' 

Rhine  and  marking  the  real  crisis  of  the  evor,  was  not  of  vital  consequence,  for  the 

World  War,  was  the  gallant  accomplishment  lon^:  line  south  of  this  point,  remained  wholly  > 

of  two  di\isions  of  American  shock  troop.s  intact.  ' 


l^t  HtnilfnlMitf       Thm  ■  ibeil 


attached  to  the  Fourth  British  Army,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Rawlinson. 

The  Germans,  after  being  driven  succes-  the  Hindenberg  line,  at  this  point  so- 

sively  out  of  the  Lys,  Mame  and  St  Mihid  called,  was  really  a  maze  of  parallel  defences, 

salients  in  September,  had  fallen  back  on  a  some  20  in  number,  extending  from  Lens  90 

strongly  fortified  position  known  as  the  Kin-  miieg  southward  to  the  Aisne,  and  connected 
denbergline.  Here  they  hoped  to  remain  for  each  with  the  other  by  communicatin? 
the  winter.  But  this  was  not  in  accord  with  trenches.  Fronting  this  line  flowed  the  deep 
Marsiial  Foch's  idea  of  a  proper  termination  Scheldt  Canal,  60  feet  wide.  Beyond  this 
of  the  War.  He  intended  either  to  destroy  canal,  in  parallel  rows,  stretched  three  bar- 
all  the  German  armies  or  Iieep  them  on  the  rfers  of  thick  caUe  wire,  each  26  feet  bro«l 
run  until  they  were  ready  to  beg  for  mercy,  taid  so  closely  strung  that  a  pencU  point  could 
Consequently  he  gave  them  no  rest,  attack-  scarcely  penetrate  the  mesh.  Back  of  these 
ing  the  German  line  first  at  one  point  and  barriers  lay  the  first  line  of  trenches,  built 
then  at  another,  without  intermission.  of  solid  concrete  and  with  machine-gun  em- 
Selecting  two  crack  American  divisions—  placements  every  few  yards.  Farther  baci 
the  27th  New  Yorkers  and  the  30th  Tennes-  was  a  siq>port  line,  whose  chief  defmiw 
seans*-te  act  as  storm  troops,  he  ordered  a  feature  was  a  tunnel  constructed  at  a  depti 
frontal  attack  to  be  made  on  the  Hindenberg  of  40  feet  underground,  with  chambers  open- 
line,  at  its  strongest  point  in  the  St.  Quentin  injr  from  its  corridors  so  commodious  as  t( 
sector,  by  two  British  armies  under  Gens,  afford  shelter  for  several  army  corps.  A\ 
Rawlinson  and  Byng,  and  a  French  Army  inten-als  along  the  line  of  this  tunnel,  stair- 
under  G&l  Debeney.  ways  and  galleries  were  pix>vided  for  th( 
It  will  be  recalled  that,  late  in  August,  ingress  and  egress  of  troops,  while  ead 
after  the  Yankees  had  routed  the  Germans  of  the  traverses  bristled  with  trendi  mor 
from  the  Mame  salient,  and  during  the  con-  tars.  In  addition,  secondary  lines  wen 
fusion  of  their  first  retreat.  Gen.  Home's  attached  to  the  system.  These  fortification 
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had  been  built  by  the  forced  labor  of  French 
and  Belgian  civilians  and  by  prisoners  of 
war.  The  Germans  reg^ardcd  the  Hinden- 
berg  line  as  impregnable,  but  they  had  under- 
estimated the  reaouroef  Illness  of  the  Yankee, 
Frandi  and  British  soldiers. 

The  Allied  Advance  Begins 

The  drive  which  resulted  in  the  smashing 
of  the  Hindenberg  line  was  begun  on  Sep- 
tonber  27, 1918,  soon  after  the  First  Amer- 
ican Army  had  abolished  the  St  Mihiel 
salient.  Sweeping  foi"vvard  on  a  front  of  22 
miles,  the  British,  French  and  American 
troops  had  arrived  close  to  three  great  ob- 
jectives— La  Fere,  St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai, 
the  strongest  ou^wsts  on  the  new  German 
Ifaie.  In  ten  days  the  Allied  annies  had  ap- 
proached near  to  all  their  objectives  and 
taken  10,000  prisoners. 

Canadians  Cross  the  Csnal  4n  Nord 

The  first  spectacular  feat  of  this  advance 
was  the  passage  of  the  Canal  du  Nord,  op- 
posite the  village  of  Bourlon,  by  two  divisioas 
of  Canadian  troops  on  September  27th.  Sup- 
porting the  Canadians  there  were  three  Brit- 
ish divisions,  aided  by  65  tanks.  This  pass- 
age was  effected  south  of  the  Arras-Cambrai 
Road.  The  canal,  at  this  point,  was  60  feet 
wide,  with  sloping  brick  sides,  some  50  feet 
deeii.  Every  yard  of  its  front  was  under 
German  fire.  After  the  village  of  Bourlon 
had  been  heavily  bombed  by  pas  shells,  the 
Canadians  fearlessly  plunged  into  the  canal, 
some  with  scaling  ladders  for  use  in  descend- 
ing and  ascending  the  steep  sides  of  the  cut. 
With  a  minimmn  of  losses  they  reached  thdr 
objective  at  Bourion. 

YanhseTkMitStoni  St  QieiitfaitaMi 

Thb  roost  darinff  and  gallant  action  of  the 
campaign  was  the  storming  of  the  St.  Quen- 
tin Tunnel,  incomparably  the  strongest  posi- 
tion on  the  Hindenberg  line,  by  two  divisions 
of  the  Second  Coi-ps  of  the  American  Army — 
the  27th  New  York  Division,  commanded  by 
Major-General  John  F.  O'Ryan,  and  the  30th 
Tennessee  Division,  commanded  by  Major- 
General  E.  M.  Lewis,  supported  by  two  di- 
lOWrions  of  Australian  troops. 
V  The  Americans  had  taken  over  this  part 
the  St  Quentin  sector  from  the  British  on 


September  2r)th.  Two  days  later  they  were 
ordered  to  smash  the  tunnel  if  it  was  hu- 
manly possible  to  do  so. 

The  task  was  one  which  mij^t  appall  the 
bravest  of  men.  Confronting  the  Americans 
were,  first  of  all,  three  parallel  rows  of  Ger- 
man trenches,  with  concrete  firing  steps, 
each  trench  protected  by  a  belt  of  heavy 
barbed  wire  25  feet  in  width.  After  break- 
ing through  one  maze  of  wire  the  assailing 
troops  would  have  to  face  a  tempest  of  ma- 
chine-gun bullets  fired  at  close  range  while 
advancing  toward  the  second  maze.  After 
these  three  barriers  had  been  passed  and  the 
trenches  seized,  there  yet  remained  to  be 
overcome  the  formidable  obstacle  of  the  Le 
Tronquoy  Tunnel. 

For  a  distance  of  four  miles,  near  Bulli- 
court,  the  St.  Quentin  Canal  runs  40  feet 
underground  through  the  gigantic  Tronquoy 
Tunnel,  which  was  bored  in  1802  by  the  great 
Napoleon.  So  spacious  is  this  tunnel  that 
the  wide  towpath  which  borders  it  afi^ords 
foothold  for  many  thousand  men.  Within 
the  tunnel,  safe  from^iell  fire,  a  large  part 
of  the  Gennan  defensive  force  lay  concealed. 
To  ensure  their  safety  they  had  sealed  the 
tunnel  entrances.  Access  to^e  firing  Ifaies 
above  was  gained  through  many  stairways 
and  galleries  leading  to  the  various  trenches. 
Before  the  Germans  could  be  expelled  from 
the  Hindenberg  line  it  would  be  necessary 
first  to  capture  the  three  trench  lines  and 
then  the  tunnel. 

'With  two  British  Armies  miles  in  their 
rear,  and  two  Australian  divisions  in  their 
immediate  support,  the  dauntless  American 
troops  essayed  the  difficult  task.  In  a  single 
onrush,  the  German  outpost  positions  were 
deared  by  the  106th  Reghnent  of  the  27th 
U.  S.  Division,  all  New  Yorkers.  Then  the 
passage  of  the  canal,  north  and  south  of  the 
tunnel,  was  accomplished  by  the  107th  and 
108th  Regiments,  in  the  face  of  a  tornado  of 
machine-gun  fire.  Some  on  rafts,  others  by 
foot4)ridge8^  but  the  majority  by  swimming 
after  dropping  down  the  sheer  sides  of  the 
canal,  crossed  the  icy  stream  and  climb(^d  up 
the  steep  eastern  bank  to  assault  the  first 
line  of  German  trenches. 

The  indomitable  Americans,  cutting  their 
way  through  a  20-foot  belt  of  ahnost  solid 
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wire  ontanglements,  advanced  to  the  second 
barrier,  through  a  severe  enfilading  fire  from 
machine  guns  planted  at  intervals  of  20  feet 
alone  tile  whole  front.  Nothing  could  stop 
them;  they  tore  through  the  second  maze  of 
barbed  wire  as  though  it  were  paper. 

While  advancing  toward  the  third  trenches 
against  a  fusiiade  of  bullets  from  the  heights 
they  were  suddenly  assailed  from  behind  by 
a  body  of  German  troops  that  had  ascended 
through  the  passage  waya  leading  upward 
from  the  tunnel.  Caught  between  two  fires 
the  brave  Americans  fought  like  tigers,  los- 
ing heavily  and  taking  an  equal  toll  from 
the  enemy.  In  this  crisis  reinforcements 
were  sent  forward  and  the  Boches  in  the  rear 
were  quiddy  dispersed. 

Fresh  German  contingents,  however,  con- 
tinued to  surge  upward  from  the  tunnel,  and 
though  the  areas  between  the  trenches  were 
covered  with  their  dead,  they  offered  obsti- 
nate resistance  to  the  Americans  throughout 
the  day.  But  step  by  step  the  Americans 
advanced  and  before  nightfall  were  astride 
the  tunnel,  in  whichnnaiiy  German  soldiers 
had  taken  refuge. 

The  vaunted  Ilindenberg  line  had  been  cap- 
tured in  a  single  quick  assault  and  American 
valor  had  blazed  tiie  way  for  the  triumphant 
advance  of  two  British  Armies. 

The  tired  Americans  now  opened  their 
ranks,  permitting  the  Australian  units  of  the 
British  Army  to  sweep  through  and  become 
the  first  wave  of  the  attack. 

Ckaring  the  Tunnel 

FntST  the  tunnel  had  to  be  cleared  of  its 
thousands  of  German  occupants.  The  boches 
were  reluctant  to  emerge,  but  after  a  cap- 
tured Gcnnan  howitzer  had  been  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  a  shell  fired 
within,  .the  Germans  came  rushing  out  in 
wild  panic  At  the  portals  of  the  tunnel, 
however,  the  Cei-mans  again  showed  fight, 
but  in  a  battle  lasting  throughout  the  night 
they  were  conquered  alter  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  had  been  choked  with  their  dead. 

Flight  of  the  Germans 

By  this  time  the  Germans  everywhere 
were  in  r<>ti-ent.  The  oOth  U.  S.  Division, 
after  breaking  through  the  deep  defences  of 


the  Hindenberg  line,  stormed  Bullicourt  and 
.seized  the  town  of  Nauroy.  On  their  left,  the 
27th  U.  S.  Division  pressed  on  as  far  as  Jouy, 
where  a  bitter  struggle  took  place  for  tlie 
possession  of  the  village. 

The  fighting  on  the  yrhoU  fhmi  of  the  Sec- 
ond American  Corps  was  severe,  atid  in 
Bullicourt,  Nauroy,  Guillemont  Farm  and  at  i 
a  number  of  other  points,  amid  the  intrica-  I 
cies  of  the  Hindoiberg  line,  strong  bodies 
of  the  enemy  held  out  with  great  obstinaqr 
for  many  hours.  These  points  of  resistsnee 
were  gradually  overcome,  either  by  the  sup-  ' 
port  ti-oops  of  the  American  divisions  or  bf 
the  3d  and  5th  Australian  Divisions. 

GemaDy  Acknowledjcei  Defeat  by  AmctksM 

On  the  day  following  this  glorious  victon'  i 
of  the  Americans  at  St.  Qucntin,  and  a  we*  •; 
after  the  American  victory  at  St,  Mihiei. 
Vice-Chancellor  von  Payer  summoned  the  six  : 
chiefs  of  parties  in  the  German  Reichstag 
to  meet  him  and  said:  "Gentiemen,  I  have 
an  extremely  painful  announcement  to  make  I 
to  you.   The  High  Command  telephoned  yes- 
terday io  the  Government  that  it  was  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  winning  the 
War,  and  that  it  was  necessary  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  ask  for  an  armistice." 

Foch  and  Haig  Give  Americans  the  Credit 

Gen.  Foch  testified  that  "the  taking  of  thi 
vital  spur  of  the  Hindenberg  line  by  tht 
American  Second  Coi*ps,  attached  to  the  Brit- 
ish Fourth  Army,  opened  the  road  to  final 
victory." 

Gen.  Haig,  Commander  of  all  the  British 

forces,  was  equally  explicit,  adding  that  **the 
deeds  of  the  27th  and  30th  American  Divi- 
sions, which  took  Bullicourt  and  Nauroy. 
will  rank  with  the  highest  achievements  of 
tiie  War." 

German  Armies  in  Retreat 

Through  the  wide  gjip  in  the  Hindenberjr 
line,  opened  by  the  Americans,  the  British 
and  French  Annies  quickly  advanced  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fleeing  columns  of  Prince  Rup- 
precht's  Army,  liberating  many  towns  and 
taking  many  prisoners.  The  honor  of  liber- 
ating St.  Qucntin  fell  to  Debeney's  Tenth 
French  Army. 
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Germany  Sunenders— Annisdce  Signed  November  II9 1918  j 


IN  the  hour  when  the  First  American 
Army  crashed  through  the  last  German 
defences  in  the  Argonne,  the  German 
High  Command  knew  that  surrender  was 

inevitable  if  thoy  would  avert  the  greatest 
military  disaster  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 
Moreover,  Germany's  three  allies — Austria, 
Taxkey,  and  Bulgariar-already  had  capita* 
lated.  It  mm  time  to  sue  for  peace.  Ac- 
cordingly, von  Ludendorf  and  von  Hinden- 
berjr  requested  the  new  German  Government 
to  negotiate  a  peace.  The  first  overtures  for 
peace  were  be^un  on  October  8th,  when  the 


Imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Baden,  addressed  a  note  to  President  Wilson, 
asking  him  to  "take  in  hand  the  restoration 

of  peace"  on  the  basis  of  the  conditions  laid 
dowTi  in  the  P)  e.sident's  message  of  January 
8th.  On  N<)\  einix'i-  5th,  the  German  Govern- 
ment Wiis  notified  tliat  Marshal  l-och  had 
been  authorized  to  receive  German  delegates 
at  Rethondes,  France,  and  to  communicate  to 
them  the  terms  of  an  armistice.  Five  days 
later  the  terms  were  accepted  by  the  German 
Goveniment,  and  on  November  11,  1918,  the 
Armistice  was  signed. 


  EASTERN  THEATER.  SEPT,    OCT.  .......».».«.»«» 

Bulgaria,  CrusKingly  Defeated,  Humbly  Sues  for  Peace 

King  Ferdinand  Abdicates  His  Huone  In  Favor  of  Crown  Prince  Boris 

I  I  [  1    SECTION  20-1918   


Afficd  FoTCca,  90S,«00 

Gen.  d'Esperey,  Commander 
French  Army — Gen.  Guillaumat 
Italian  Army — Gen.  Ferrera,  Gen.  Mombelie 
Serbian  Army— Gen.  Miehitch 
British-Greek  Army— Gen.  Mifaie 
Jngo^Slsvie  Divisira 

THE  day  at  length  arrived  when  Bul- 
garia waa  caUed  upon  to  i»ay  the  price 
of  her  perfidy  and  diahonor.  Her  con- 
temptible King,  Ferdinand,  in  1917,  had  be- 
trayed his  people  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
manic Powers,  subsequently  assisting  in  the 
spoliation  of  Bulgaria's  long-time  allies, 
Serbia  and  Roumania.  In  reward  for  his 
assiatance,  the  Germans  had  treated  Bulgaria 
as  a  chattel,  and  even  Turkey  was  bitterly 
disputing  with  Bulgaria  over  the  Thracian 
que.stion.  Verily,  "the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard." 

But  to  return  to  the  military  situation.  It 
win  be  recalled  that  the  offensive  operations 
of  the  Allies  against  Bulgaria  in  1917  had 
ended  in  failure.  General  Sarrail,  whoso 
conduct  of  that  campaign  laid  him  open  to 
suspicion,  had  been  stript  of  all  authority 
and  Gen.  Guillaumat  succeeded  in  control  of 
the  Salonika  Army,  a  heterogeneous  force  of 
800,000  men,  comprising  Greek,  Serbian, 


BolgarUm  Forces,  490^600 

Gen.  Tudoroff,  Comnumder 
Gen.  Lukov 
Crown  Prince  Boris 


French,  British,  Italian  and  Cretan  elements. 

Gen.  Guillaumat's  inaction  led  to  his  re- 
call in  June  and  the  eminent  Gen.  Franchet 
d'Esperey  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  all 
the  Balkan  opei-ations. 

During  the  summer  of  1918  the  Allied  line 
was  strengthened.  The  Italians  in  July  had 
seized  the  important  junction  of  Berat  in  Al- 
bania, with  1.000  prisoners.  In  August  Berat 
was  retaken  by  the  Austrians,  necessitating 
a  retreat  of  the  Italians  and  the  French. 

It  was  not  till  September  that  Gen  d'Es- 
perey was  ready  to  begin  his  campaign. 
Hitherto,  the  Allied  operations  had  been  con- 
trolled from  the  base  at  Monastir.  D'Es- 
perey decided  to  launch  a  surprise  attack 
from  the  P'astprn  firmlior,  across  the  moun- 
tains that  rise  between  the  Tchema  and 
Vardar  Rivers.  The  Allied  armies  at  this 
time  occupied  the  ranges  which  formed  the 
old  Serbian  frontier,  although  a  part  of  the 
crest  was  stall  held  by  the  Bulgarians. 
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D'Esperey  planned  to  strike  the  enemy  on  a 
narrow  front  and  break  througfh  to  the 
Tcherna.  If  successful  the  operation  would 
cut  the  Bulgarian  line  in  twain. 

Bulgarians  on  the  Run 

On  Sunday,  September  13th,  the  Serbian 
Army,  under  Gen.  Mishitch,  supported  by  the 
French  on  tiidr  left,  furiously  attacked  the 
Bulgarian  first  line  between  Mt.  Sokol  and 
Vetrenik,  taking  the  heights  in  a  single  rush, 
and  advancing-  five  miles  in  21  hours.  The 
Jugo-Slavs  meanwhile  had  captured  the  peak 
of  Koziak,  taking  3,000  prisoners  and  24 
guns.  The  Bulgarians  were  soon  on  the  run, 
falling  back  20  miles  on  a  2S-inile  front  on 
the  third  day  of  battle.  On  the  18th  the 
Serbians  crossed  the  Tcherna  River  and  ad- 
vanced toward  Prilep.  with  every  hope  of 
entering  a  wedge  between  the  Bulgarian 
right  and  left  armies.  - 

On  the  19th  the  Serbians  drove  the  Bul- 
gars  across  the  Vardar  River.  Four  days  later 
they  occupied  Gradisco,  having  advanced 
40  miles,  in  nine  da>  s.  A  combined  force  of 
Greeks  and  British  meanwhile  had  expelled 
the  Bulgars  from  the  Lake  Dovian  region 
and  were  pressing  across  the  Belesh  Moun- 
tains toward  the  Strumnitza  River.  The 
French  troops  had  captured  Prilep,  while  the 
Italians  were  moving  north  of  Monastir  into 
the  Tcherna  Bend.  The  direct  communica- 
tions of  the  Bulgarian  armies  were  now  com- 
pletely severed,  and  the  only  way  of  retreat 
for  their  broken  right  wing  was  the  road 
from  Prilep  to  Uskub. 

The  Babuna  Pass  and  the  town  of  Tshtip 
were  taken  by  the  Serbians  on  the  25th  and 
Uskub  was  almost  within  their  grasp.  Ths 
Bulgarian  right  wing,  composed  of  the  11th 
CeiTnan  Army,  was  being  pressed  northeast 
toward  Kaiknndelcn,  while  the  left  wing  was 
being  pushed  north  to  the  Strumnitza. 

Bulgarians  Sue  for  Pem 

The  relentless  Serbs  and  Gredts  pursued 
the  now  demoralized  Rnl^rars  over  precipi- 
tous mountains,  breaking  their  strongest  de- 
fences with  ease,  and  routing  the  enemy 
everywhere.  Seeing  that  defeat  was  inevit- 
able, the  Bulgarians  sued  for  peaces  Gen. 


Tudoroff,  On  September  26th,  sent  a  staff  of- 
ficer to  the  British  headquarters,  asking  for 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  24  hours,  pend- 
ing the  arrival  at  delegates  to  discuss  tains 
of  peace. 

Gen.  Milne,  the  British  Commander,  re> 

ferred  the  petition  to  Gen.  d'Esperey,  who 

declined  to  grant  an  armistice  but  consented 
to  receive  the  Bulgarian  peace  delegates.  The 
meeting  took  place  at  Salonika  on  Septem- 
ber 28tfa. 

The  terms  of  peace  laid  down  by  Gen. 

d'Esperey  were:  That  the  Bulgarian  Army 
should  be  inmiediately  demobilized  and  its 
arms  and  equipment  sun-endered  to  Allied 
control ;  that  the  Bulgarians  should  evacuate 
all  Greek  and  Serbian  territory;  that  Bul- 
garia's railroads,  ships  and  other  means  of 
transport  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Allies;  that  Bulgaria  should  cease  to 
be  a  belligerent;  that  the  Allies  should  be 
permitted  to  cross  Bulgarian  territory  at 
will ;  and  that  strategic  points  should  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  Fkiencfa,  Italian  and  Britidi 
troops. 

The  armistice  was  signed  on  September 
dOth  and  Bulgaria  ceased  to  be  a  belligerrat 

Kiag  Fvdinand  AhdkaieB  His  nraw 

Kino  Febmnand  of  Bulgaria  abdicated 
on  October  4th  in  favor  of  his  son.  Grown 
Prince  Boris,  retiring  to  his  estates  in  Hun-  ' 

gary.  King  Boris,  upon  his  accession,  de- 
clared that  he  was  "imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  democracy,"  but  his  reign  was  destined  to 
be  bri^,  nevertheless. 

Serbians  Reenter  Their  Capttal 

Meanwhile  events  were  marching  swnft- 
ly  in  the  Balkans.  The  Allied  armies  had 
swept  forward  on  all  sides.  The  Serbians 
captured  Veles,  and  the  British  Strunmitn 
on  September  27tiL  On  the  SOth  the  French 
Cavalry  entered  Uskub  and  in  Albania  the 
Italians  captured  Berat. 

The  Serbians  entered  their  ancient  capital, 
Nish,  on  October  12th,  and  soon  after  were 
in  possession  of  Belgrade.  Before  November 
Isi  the  Balkan  states  south  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Save  Rivers  were  freed  of  the  enemy. 
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AMtd  Foiecs,  350,000  Qenua  FlMces,  250.000 
Belgian  Army— Gen.  Gillain,  Kinp  Albeit  Crpwn  Fkuiee  Rttn^ndit 

Second  British  Anny — Gen.  Plumer 
Fifth  British  Aimy-^Gen.  ]Mrd«ood 

French  Army — Gen.  Degouette 
UJ3. 37th  Diviaion— Maj.-Gen.  C.  S.  Fanuwoith 
U.  S.  9l8t  DMaiai— lfaJ.-GeB.  W.  H.  Johaston 


THE  liberation  <xf  Belgium  from  the 
grasp  of  the  German  Beast  was  begun 
in  the  closing  days  of  September,  1918, 
the  same  week  that  witnessed  the  smashing 
of  the  Hindenberg  line  by  two  American  di- 
viaioiui  and  the  beginningr  of  the  Meuse- 
Atgonne  offensive  by  the  American  Armies. 

It  was  the  good  foi'tune  of  two  other  Amer- 
ican divisions  to  assist  in  the  final  liberation 
of  Belgium.  These  units  were  the  37th,  or 
"Buckeye/'  Division  from  Ohio,  and  ttie  91st, 
or  "WUd  West,"  Division  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  The  glory  of  scttiTi;>:  Belgium  free 
was  appropriately  shared  by  the  remnant 
of  the  Belgian  Army,  in  co-operation  with 
two  British  Armies  and  one  French  Army. 

The  battle  for  Belgium's  freedom  was  be- 
gan on  September  28th,  with  simultaneous 
thrusts  at  the  German  line,  north  and  south 
of  the  Ypres  salient,  by  Cen.  Gillain's  Bel- 
gian Army  and  Gon.  Plumer's  British 
Army.  The  little  Belgian  Army  proved  its 
mettle  by  sweeping  through  the  German  de- 
fences to  a  depth  of  four  miles  on  the  first 
day,  capturing  the  Passchendaelc  Hidge,  lib- 
erating Dixmude,  storming  Moorslede  and 
pushing  forward  to  Zarren  and  Staden. 
Plumer's  British  Army  on  the  same  day, 
moving  on  a  tainnile  front,  drove  tiie  Ger^ 
mans  off  the  Messines-Wytsdiaete  Ridge. 

After  tiuee  days  of  stem  fighting,  the  Bel- 
gian and  British  Armies  formed  a  junction 
north  of  the  Houlthorst  Forest,  the  pivot  of 
the  whole  German  line  between  Armentieres 
and  Nieuport.  The  Germans  had  converted 
this  forest  into  a  mammoth  fortress,  wifli 
numberless  redoubts,  dugouts  and  concrete 
blockhouses.  From  every  road  that  trav- 
ersed the  forest,  corridors  led  into  subter- 


ranean compartments,  where  the  Germans 
lay  hidden  like  so  many  cave-dwellers. 

At  every  crossroad  there  were  planted 
mines  of  high  explosives,  operated  by  clock- 
work and  timed  to  explode  the  moment  the 
Belgians  entered  the  forest  Fortunately, 
the  alert  Belgians  outran  the  clocks  and  re- 
moved the  percussion  caps  from  the  mines, 
thus  thwarting  the  enemj-'s  plans. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  Houl- 
thorst  Forest  was  bloody  bosiness,  in  which 
cold  steel  played  a  leading  role.  Tliousands 
of  Geimans  were  captured  and  hundreds  of 
others  perished  like  rats  in  their  under- 
ground warrens. 

Following  these  victories  the  Belgian  and 
British  Armies  advanced  on  a  2(Mnile  front 
to  the  great  Belgian  plain,  their  guns  com- 
manding the  railroad  from  Roulers  to  Lille. 

American  Liberators  Arrive 

Gen.  Degouette's  French  Army,  to  which 
were  attached  the  two  American  divisions, 
and  a  second  British  Army  commanded  by 
Gen.  Bird  wood,  arrived  in  Flandos  on  Octo- 
ber 2d.  The  line  of  action  was  then  extended 
southward  and  a  movement  against  the  city 
of  Lille  was  begun.  By  this  time  the  grip  of 
the  Grormans  on  Belgium  had  been  broken 
and  they  were  hastily  retiring  on  both  ddes 
of  the  La  Bassee  CSanal  to  escape  envelop- 
ment from  beyond  Ypres.  With  feverish 
haste  the  GciTnans  were  evacuating  Lille, 
not  forgetting  to  loot  the  town  before  leaving. 

Meanwhile  Degouette's  French  Army,  with 
its  American  contingents,  were  sweeping  all 
before  them,  both  north  and  south.  Hoog^ 
lode,  Handeeme  and  La  Biset  fell  in  quick 
succession.  The  Belgians  and  British,  east 
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and  southeast  of  Ypres,  in  a  single  day  re- 
captured ridges  which  had  coat  Gen.  Haig 
a  whtAe  aummer's  campaign  to  take  the  year 

before. 

All  the  north  and  south  first-lino  communi- 
cations between  Lille  and  the  (Jcrman  front, 
from  Dixmude  to  the  North  Sea,  were  cut. 
A  further  advance  of  a  few  miles  north  from 
Roidera  would  enable  the  Allies  to  cut  the 
second  lines,  leaving  the  Germans  on  two 
sectors  ^\^th  no  raih'oad  connection  except  a 
circuitous  one  through  Ghent  and  Rrujres. 
The  Flanders  end  of  the  Hindenberg  line 
had  been  smashed  completely. 

By  the  middle  of  October,  all  Northwest- 
em  Belgium  had  been  practically  cleared  of 
Germans.  The  Belgian  and  British  forces 
had  occupied  Zeebrugge  and  Heyst,  cros!?ed 
the  Ghent-Bruges  Canal  and  reached  the 
Dutch  frontier,  where  15,000  Germans, 
eat  off  trtm  tiidr  retreat  by  the  Allied  ad- 
vance fhun  Edoo,  had  withdrawn  into  Hol- 
land and  been  interned. 

King  Albert  RecntenMnd 

With  American  co-operation,  the  Belgian, 
Britiah  and  Fraieh  Armies  soon  recovered  a 
chain  of  captive  cities— Ostend,  Bruges,  lille^ 
Douai,  Roubaii,  Turcoing,  Courtrai,  Thielt 
and  Solcsmcs — which  had  groaned  imder 
German  durance  for  four  years. 

Before  evacuating  Ostend,  the  Germans 
had  planned  its  destruction.  Mines  had  al- 
ready been  laid  and  a  detail  of  German 
troops  left  behind  to  explode  them.  Fortu- 
nately, the  German  soldiers  indulged  in  a 
final  debauch  and  were  discovered  hopelessly 
drunk.  When  sobered  up,  they  were  re- 
quired to  destroy  their  planted  mines. 

Of  Ostend's  45,000  inhabitants.  25,000 
wero  SHU  in  residence  on  the  day,  in  late  Oc- 
tober, when  King  Albert  re-entered  the  city. 
The  joy  of  the  people  on  beholding  their 
heroic  King  and  Queen  was  beautiful  to  wit- 
ness. As  they  passed  through  the  streets 
Albot  and  hia  consort  were  pressed  by  cheer- 
ing crowds  eager  to  touch  the  hems  of  their 
garments  and  Idss  their  hands. 

How  Pres.  Wilson  Saved  Bruges 

Courtrai  was  found  badly  damaged  by 
successive  bombardments,  and  with  all  its 


industrial  machinery  lor  cloth  making  re- 
moved by  the  Germans.  The  town  had  bees 
completely  looted,  even  the  mattresses  of 
the  poor  people  having  bem  seized  by  the 

Huns. 

Bruges  was  essentially  unharmed,  thou£^ 
it  had  been  robbed  of  every  scrap  of  machin- 
ery and  had  been  fined  enormous  sums  on 
various  occasions.  Like  Ostend,  Bnigea  had 
been  marked  for  destruction,  and  40  of  its 
leading  citizens  had  been  taken  as  hostages 
only  ten  days  before  the  Gennan  evacua- 
tion. President  Wilson's  intercession  saved 
Bruges.  In  his  reply  to  the  German  armis-  \ 
tice  nofis,  he  protested  against  the  devasta- 
tion that  was  being  carried  on  in  the  ooah 
pied  part  of  Belgium.  At  once  a  comiter- 
order  for  the  release  of  the  hostages  issued 
from  Berlin,  and  the  Germans  refrained 
from  injuring  any  buildings  or  works  of  art, 
oimfining  their  destruction  to  Hie  OTsenil 
and  Goman  depots; 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  the  first  Allied 
flag  to  be  raised  in  Bruges.  It  was  hung-  by 
an  American  artist,  S.  Arient  Edwards  by 
name,  who  had  been  living  in  Bruges  for 
five  years.  King  Albert  and  his  Queen  en- 
tered Bruges  on  October  25th,  amidst  snrg- 
ing  masses  of  people,  while  the  historic  bel- 
fry chimes  raner  out  a  joyous  carillon. 

Ghent  was  the  last  Belgian  town  to  be 
delivered  before  the  Armistice,  the  Germans 
clinging  to  it  as  the  pivot  of  their  retreat 
nntil  November  lltii.  The  King  made  his  I 
triumphal  entry  into  Ghent  on  the  next  day. 
The  reoccupation  of  Antwerp  was  made 
after  the  Armistice  was  signed. 

Tlie  Reeofcry  of  Bmsaeli 

Before  leaving  Brussels  on  November 
17th,  the  German  soldierB  auctioned  off  tlidr 
stolen  loot,  ciying  tiieir  wares  for  sale  on 

the  sidewalks. 

A  solemn  ceremony,  proclaiming  the  liber-  | 
ation  of  Brussels,  was  held  on  Noveml>ei* 
22d,  fully  a  million  people  participating  in  , 
this  dimax  to  the  long  Belgian  drttfloa.  Cnf 
Albert  received  a  tremendous  ovation.  Tftm 
followed  a  review  of  Allied  troops  which  j 
formed  a  line  ten  miles  long.     American  i 
troops,  with  British  and  French  contingents,  ; 
marched  with  the  Belgians.  The  roads  out-  i 
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side  of  Brussels?  were  throTijred  by  thousands 
of  liberated  prisoners  moving  homeward  and 
passing  outward.  Unending  groups  of  lib- 
crated  civilians  mingled  witii  ttie  stream. 
After  the  last  ceremony  of  the  day,  the  peo- 
ple gave  themselves  up  to  a  night  of  carnival. 
It  was  "an  international  night,  a  festival  of 
victor>%  in  which  soldiers  of  all  the  Allied 
armies  took  a  joyous  part." 

King  Albert  and  the  Belgian  royal  family 
made  their  official  entry  into  liege  on 
November  30th  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
who  had  conducted  the  heroic  defense  of  that 
town  in  August,  1914.  General  Leman,  the 
heroic  defender  of  Liege,  who  had  been  a 
prisoner  until  the  middle  of  December,  1917, 
shared  with  the  King  the  plaudits  of  the 
multitude. 

AiMriea'sHwie  in  the Mivery  of  Belgium 

In  the  liberation  of  Belgium,  the  U.  S. 
37th  and  9l5t  Divisions  played  a  conspicuous 
port  At  a  critical  moment  in  the  Flanders 

offensive,  on  October  18th,  these  American 
di\Tsions  had  been  hastily  withdrawn  from 
ihe  American  battle  lino  in  the  Argouno  and 
dispatched  to  help  in  Belgium.  Detraining 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ypres,  these  divisions 
advanced  by  rapid  stages  to  tine  Hinting  line^ 
where  they  arrived  on  October  22d.  The 


87th  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Degouette's  French 

Army. 

In  the  Flanders  offensive  this  division  at- 
tacked and  broke  down  all  the  enemy's  resis- 
tance. On  November  3d,  the  37th  drove  the 
Germans  across  the  Scheldt  River,  after 
which  it  returned  to  Thielt  for  rest  On 
November  8th,  the  division  was  transferred 
to  the  31th  French  Corps  and  again  entered 
the  lines  along  the  Scheldt  (Escaut)  River 
in  a  sector  with  Syngem  as  its  headquarters. 
Forcing  a  passage  of  the  Scheldt  on  tiie  nii^t 
of  November  10-llth,  the  37th  drove  the  Ger- 
mans before  them,  advancing  as  far  as 
Dickele  and  Hinddgem,  before  the  Armistice 
was  signed. 

The  U.  S.  fllst  Division,  on  October  19th,' 

passed  to  the  command  of  King  /!l)ert  of 
Belgium.  By  a  clever  flanking  movement, 
the  troops  of  this  division  captured  Spitaals 
Bossche,  a  difAcult  wood  extending  across  the 
central  part  of  the  sector,  advancing  to  the 
Scheldt  River  and  penetrating  into  the  his- 
toric town  of  Audenarde,  where  centuries 
before  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  gained 
a  famous  victory  over  the  French.  These 
divisions  received  high  conunendations  from 
their  corps  commanders  for  their  dash  and 
energy. 


EASTERN  SIBERIA.  SEPT.- DEC. 


Japan's  Activities  in  Siberia  Arouse  America's  Suspidon 

In  Violation  of  Agreement,  Japan  Rushes  73,000  Troop*  Into  Ruwia 
How  the  Japanese  Fought  the  Bobheviki 

.11    SECTION  31 -IBIS  


Jftpanese  Amy,  73,400 

Maj.-Gcn.  Otani,  Commander-in-Chief 

Maj.-Gen.  Takishima 
Lieut.-Gen.  Inagaki 

Cxecho-SloTalt  Fbncb,  50^000 

Con.  Gaida 
Gen.  Sirovi 
Gen.  K^ipBl 

I  Siberian  Troops 

G«n.  Semenoff 

IK  the  autumn  of  1918,  when  the  tremen- 
dous conflict  in  France  and  Belgium 
was  approaching  its  erisia,  the  situation 

!?  Eastern  Siberia  became  greatly  involved, 

Ciuising  the  Allies  much  anxiety.    The  Rol- 
levists  were  then  in  control  of  European 


Bolshevist -German  Forcos.  200,000 

Gen.  Vacetis,  Commander 
Gen.  Muravipff 
Gen.  AntonotI 


Russia  and  were  eiEtendinff  their  sway  all 
throus^  Siberia  to  Vladivostolc.  Assisting 
them  were  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Ger- 
man. Austrian  and  Hungarian  prisoners  of 
war,  who  had  been  interned  in  Siberia. 
Armed  by  the  Bolsheviki,  these  German  war 
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prisoners  were  seizing  many  towns  along  the 
line  of  the  Trans^iberian  Railroad  and  ter- 
rorizing the  inhabitants.   As  yet  no  force 

had  arisen  in  Russia  which  could  cope  suo- 
cessfully  with  them.  There  was,  however, 
an  army  of  Czocho-Slovaks,  from  50,000  to 
100,000  strong,  all  foi  mer  prisoners  of  war, 
who  had  received  i^crmission  to  journey  un- 
molested through  Siberia  to  Vladivostok, 
where  they  intended  to  cross  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  American  continent  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  France.  After  st<irting 
on  their  journey  across  Siberia  their  pas- 
sage was  delayed  by  the  Bolshevik  leaders, 
acting  on  the  request  of  Germany.  Many 
clashes  resulted  in  consequence.  The  Czecho- 
slovaks, against  their  will,  wore  thereby 
'  forced  into  an  attitude  of  hostility  toward 
the  Bolsheviki,  whereas  they  had  wished  to 
preserve  a  neutral  attitude.  The  Allied  gov- 
ernments, as  yet,  had  neither  recognized  nor 
denounced  the  Bolsheviki,  preferring  that 
Pwussia  should  work  out  her  own  political 
salvation.  But  as  the  Bolshevist  menace 
continued  to  grow,  and  especially  alter  the 
Bolshevists  had  broken  f  attii  with  the  Osecho- 
Slovak  troops,  the  Allies  decided  to  take  steps 
to  protect  tiie  Czechs  from  annihilation  and 
at  the  same  time  insure  the  safety  of  their 
vast  military  stores  in  Vladivostok.  Accord- 
ingly, the  United  States  Government  pro- 
posed that  a  joint  army  be  mobilized  in  East- 
em  Siberia  to  guard  Vladivostok,  police  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad  and  assist  the 
Czecho-Slovaks.  The  proposal  was  accepted 
in  Augru.st.  the  express  a^rreement  beinjr  that 
Japan,  England,  France,  Italy,  China  and 
the  United  States  should  each  send  into  Sibe- 
ria not  exceeding  7,000  troops;  furthermcn^, 
by  mutual  aprreement  among  these  nations, 
none  of  the  Allied  armies  were  to  operate 
East  of  Lake  Baikal,  which  divides  Siberia 
roughly  in  half. 

JapuMse  Violate  the  Allied  Compact 

In  accordance  with  this  agreement,  the 
United  States  Government  sent  an  Expedi- 
tionary Force  of  7.(^00  to  Vladivostok,  under 
command  of  Major  Gen.  Graves,  while  Eng- 
land. France,  Italy  and  China  each  sent  lesser 
contingents.  The  Japanese,  on  the  contrary, 
in  deliberate  violation  of  the  Allied  compact. 


sent  an  army  of  73,400  men  into  Siberia,  and 
mobilized  an  even  greater  ftxroe  below  the 
border.  The  Allies  viewed  these  Japaneie 

movements  witli  much  apprehension,  but  u 

the  great  conflict  in  France  required  their 
principal  attention,  no  representattoitS  wen 
then  made  to  Japan. 

The  Japanese  presently  dominated  the 
whole  situation  in  Siberia.  General  Otani,  by 
virtue  of  his  seniority,  became  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Christian  forces  in 
Eastern  Siberia.  By  his  orders,  the  Japsn- 
ese  seized  all  caravan  routes  and  blockaded 
all  posts.  Japanese  gunboats  and  monitors 
were  sent  up  the  navigable  streams  and 
river  into  the  interior.  The  Japanese  flag 
waved  above  every  railroad  station  from 
Vladivostok  to  Chita,  along  both  the  Aiiiar| 
and  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railways,  in  Sibem 
and  Manchuria.  Every  railroad  bridge  and 
nearly  every  public  buiding  was  guarded 
Japanese. 

No  American,  Italian,  British  or  Frendij 
contingent  might  move  in  Siberia  without 
first  notifying  the  Japanese  of  their  pur- 
pose, though  these  wily  Asiatics  in  their 
torn  did  not  deign  to  notify  the  Allies  d 
their  movemrats. 

If,  perchance,  a  European  officer  were  sCTt 
from  the  base  at  Vladivostok  to  a  distant 
dty  or  town,  the  Japanese  staff  invarisUr 
dispatched  a  Japanese  officer  of  superior  rank 
to  the  same  place  to  take  command  of  the 
situation.  No  caravan  could  move  in  f^r 
out  of  Manchuria  or  Siberia  save  under  the 
close  scrutiny  of  Japanese  guards.  f 

i 

The  arrival  and  departure  of  all  trains; 
all  ships,  were  equally  subject  to  their  con- 
stant scnitiny.  In  a  word,  Eastern  Sil)eria 
and  Manchuria  were  practically  in  Japanese 
possession  and  if  the  tide  of  battle  in  Franc* 
should  have  turned  against  the  Allies.  Japod 
would  have  been  in  a  position  to  hold  tlr^^? 
va.st  rejrions  against  all  comers.  Rumor  said 
that  Japan  and  Germany  had  concluded  i 
secret  agreement  under  the  terms  of  which 
Japan  was  to  be  given  control  of  Siberia  fim^ 
Lake  Baikal  to  the  Pacific,  but  this  Kbel  wa| 
denied  by  the  Japanese  Government.  | 
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Japan  Shows  Her  Teeth 

Meantime,  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France^  Italy  and  China,  together 
with  ti&e  All-Siberian  Government  at  Omsk, 
had  proposed  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  be  vested  with  supreme  author- 
ity in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  then  in  a  woeful 
state  of  disordar.  The  consent  of  Japan  was 
sought,  but  the  Japanese  Government  oould 
not  agree  on  the  subjeet  of  American  railroad 
control.  The  Japanese  War  Board  insisted 
that  Siberia  was  properly  included  in  Japan's 
"sphere  of  influence"  and  that  no  other 
nation  or  group  of  nations  should  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  Japanese  control. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  all  the  lar^rc  financial  insti- 
tutions favored  American  control  of  the  rail- 
road. In  the  end,  the  views  of  the  war 
party  prevailed  and  at  their  dictation  the 
Japanese  Govmunent  made  counter-propos- 
als which  destroyed  all  possibilities  of  an 
Allied  agreement  regarding  the  Trana^ibe- 
rian  Railway. 

Our  Government,  on  November  2d,  took 
Japan  to  task  for  her  obstructive  tactics  in 
Siberia,  calling  attention  to  the  violation  of 
the  compact  regarding  the  number  of  troops 
which  each  nation  was  to  send  into  Siberia 
and  to  the  objectionable  activities  of  Gen. 
Takishima. 

'  The  Japanese  Government  very  prudently 
decided  to  heed  the  Amnican  warning.  Gen. 
Otnni  was  ordered  to  send  h<Hne  60,000  of 
the  troops  he  had  taken  into  Siberia  and  the 

Japanese  Military  Staff  called  upon  Major 
General  Graves  to  express  their  repots  for 
past  offenses,  and  to  assure  him  that  in  future 
Japan  and  ihe  United  States  would  work 
togeHier  in  complete  harmony  in  Siberia. 

On  the  other  hand,  Gen.  Ttekishima,  the 
stormy  petrel  of  Japanese  militarism,  re- 
mained obstreperous.  Returning  to  Japan, 
he  attempted  to  rally  all  the  anti-American 
factions  to  his  aiuse  with  the  view  of  con- 
troling  the  Japanese  Cabinet  in  the  interests 
of  tiie  War  Board.  He  had  made  much 
headway,  when  suddenly,  on  November  lltii, 
Cemnany  surrendered  and  the  Siberian  plans 
of  the  Japanese  War  Board  collapsed. 


Japan's  Opsratimw  fai  Siberia 

The  operations  of  the  Japanese  Army  in 
Siberia  in  1918,  as  made  public  by  the  Jap- 
anese War  Office  in  Tokio,  may  be  briefly 

summarized  as  follows:  The  first  di\ision 
of  troops  reached  Vladivostok  on  August 
18th,  under  the  supreme  command  of  Major- 
General  Otani.  One  column  was  to  advance 
to  Khobarovsk,  a  second  was  to  guard  impor- 
tant points  on  the  Ussuri  Railroad  and  a 
third  was  to  move  westwar^  along  the  Amur 
Railway  and  the  Amur  River. 

At  that  time  the  main  body  of  the  Czech 
army  was  marching  westward,  while  a  por- 
tion of  it,  together  with  French  and  British 
forces,  was  being  assailed  by  Bolshevist 
troops  along  the  Ussuri  Railroad.  The  Jap- 
anese troops  hastened  to  assist  the  Czechs. 
On  August  21th  a  daring  engagement  was 
fought  with  the  Bolshevists  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Krasfesky.  The  enemy  was  severely 
beaten  and  retreated  northward,  the  Japan- 
ese leaving  190  and  the  Bolshevists  300  dead 
on  the  battlefield. 

In  Trans-Baikalia,  meantime,  General 
Semenoff's  detachment  of  Siberian  troops, 
which  had  been  fighting  single-handed 
againat  the  combined  forces  of  the  Boishevild 
and  ilift  Austrian  war  prisonen,  had  been 
gradually  pressed  back  since  July  and  at 
length  retreated  into  Chinese  territory,  east 
of  Manchuli  in  Manchuria.  The  Japanese 
residents  in  that  district  having  complained 
of  Bolshevist  persecutions,  a  brigade  of  Jap- 
anese troops  under  Lieut-General  Fujii  was 
despatched  to  protect  them.  The  Japanese 
joined  with  Semenoff's  troops  on  Augrust 
26th,  and  in  a  battle  near  Manchuli  dispersed 
the  Bolsheviki,  afterwards  advancing  into  the 
Trans-Baikal  Province.  The  enemy  in  that 
region  were  very  active,  and  often  destroyed 
the  network  of  Japanese  communications,  but 
always  they  were  repulsed. 

A  third  Japanese  division  was  despatched 
on  September  1st  in  the  direction  of  Trans- 
Baikalia  to  aid  in  rescuing  the  Czechs.  Join- 
ing with  Semenoff  and  Fujii,  they  established 
connections  with  the  Gsedi  forces  that  had 
come  from  Central  Siberia. 

In  both  the  Amur  and  the  maritime  prov- 
inces, the  Japanese  forces,  with  Gen.  Kal- 
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mikolTfl  Ruflfliana,  marched  at  top  speed  250 
miles  and  on  September  4th  occupied  Kha- 
barovsk. The  ' Rolsheviki,  fallinp-  hack  on 
I^lajjovestchensk.  endeavored  tn  cocice  the 
peasants  into  joining  their  army,  but  before 
they  oould  carry  out  their  purpose  the  Jap- 
anese, Czechs,  and  loyal  Russians  struck  them 
hard,  compelling  large  numbers  to  surrender 
and  the  rest  to  flee  northward.  Many  of  the 
Bolsheviki  threw  do\\  n  their  arm.s  and,  in 
the  language  of  the  Japanese  report,  "dis- 
guised themselves  as  good  citizens." 

A  concerted  advance  of  Japanese,  Amer- 
ican, Russian,  Czech,  Chinese  and  other  Allied 
troops  was  beprun  in  September,  from  four 
directions,  having  for  its  object  the  expulsion 
of  the  Bolsheviki  from  the  line  of  the  Amur 
Railway.  A  portion  of  the  American,  Chi- 
nese and  Russian  troops  were  bracketed  wiHi 
the  Japanese  12th  Division,  which  sailed  up 
the  Amur  River  on  captured  ships. 

den.  Fujii's  bi'igade  advanced  from  the 
Trans-Baikal  Province  ea.stward.  while  den. 
Junabashi's  detachment  moved  northward 


out  of  Manchuria.  Swiftly  advancing; 
agrainst  stubborn  resistance,  the  Allies  beat 
down  all  Bolshevist  resistance  and  by  Sep- 
tember 22d  were  in  complete  possession  of 
the  Amur  liailway.  The  occupied  regions 
were  at  once  reorganized  and  order  was  grad* 
ually  restored. 

Late  in  October,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  guarding  the  land  telegraph  line  from 
Vladivostok  to  the  border  of  Korea,  the  Ja{)- 
anese  dispatched  a  column  of  troops  south- 
ward, lliese  troops,  not  only  overcame  Bol- 
shevist resistance  but  encountered  the  ho^ 
tility  of  the  Koreans. 

The  prestijre  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Eastern 
Siberia  had  been  graduallj-  lowered  in  a!! 
quarters.  Nevertheless,  small  uprisings  and 
local  disturbances  continued  all  througii 
November  and  December  until  the  with- 
drawal of  50,000  Japanese  troops  at  tlte 
request  of  the  United  States  GovemmenL 
T'p  to  December  31.  1018,  the  Japanese  c?.- 
ualties  included  77  killed,  226  died  of  illiiesi 
and  183  wounded. 


EASTERN  THEATER.  OCT.- DEC. 


Poland  Regains  Her  Independence  After  140  Years  of  Bondage  j 

New  Republic  Wages  War  with  Ruthenia  to  Recover  Province  of  Kholm 


SECTION  38 -ISIS 


PoIiBh  MititaiT  Forces.  100,000 

Gen.  .Tnsoph  Pilsudski,  Conimaiider 
Gen.  Jt>seph  Haller 
Gen.  nowbur-MumicId 
Gen.  Michaelis 


Ruthcnian-Gennaii  Forces.  2aO.OM 

Gen.  TTj,  Commander 

Gen.  Skuropadsky 
Gen.  Molten 
Gen.  Hoffman 


POLAND  in  1918  once  asrain  took  her 
place  among  the  free  nations  of 

Europe,  not  as  a  restored  kinjrdom, 
but  af5  a  republic,  modeled  on  French  lines. 
The  rebirth  of  Polish  independence,  after 
140  years  of  vassalage,  was  attended  by 
bloody  and  painful  scenes,  due  to  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Germanic  powers*  the  oicroadi- 
ments  of  Bolshevist  Russia,  the  jealousy  of 
the*  Ruthenians  in  Galicia  and  the  open  hos- 
tility f)f  the  Ukrainians. 

In  the  fnst  year  of  the  World  War,  when 
Imperial  Germany  and  Czarist  Russia  both 
were  competing  for  the  support  of  the  Po1es» 
the  complete  liberation  of  Poland  was  prom- 
ised.  Neitiier  of  these  pledges  was  fulfUled. 


In  1915,  the  Csar  assured  the  people  of  Rno* 
sian  Poland  that  the  privilege  of  local  munie- 
ipal  autonomy  should  be  granted  them  in  the, 

following-  year.  I 
When  urfred  to  put  into  immediate  effect 
certain  n-foi  ni  measures  desired  by  the  Polish 
people,  the  Russian  Government  demurred, 
saying  that  such  reforms  might  well  wait 
until  after  the  close  of  the  War.  After* 
wards,  when  urging  the  Poles  to  take  up 
arm.s  ayrainst  Germany  and  Austria,  the  Ru.*- 
sians  pretended  to  be  devi.sinp  a  plan  of  real 
political  union  willi  Poland.  Still  later,  they 
proposed  to  substitute  for  this  plan  an  inde- 
pendent Poland,  wifli  legislative  chambers. 
But  before  the  year  had  closed  the  RusaiaDS 
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would  only  consent  to  grant  Poland  "more 
or  less  self  government." 

Small  wonder  that  when  the  German  and 
Aufltrian  Annies  overnm  Russian  Poland,  in 
the  autumn  of  1916,  the  Poles  were  grateful 
for  the  change  of  masters.  The  Germans 
endeavored  to  gain  the  prrKxl  will  of  the  Poles 
by  granting  them  certain  vital  reforms.  The 
Polish  language  was  restored  in  the  courts; 
a  national  educational  system  was  introduced 
into  the  schools;  the  children  were  taui^t  in 
their  mcXhiee  tongue ;  and  the  right  of  sdf- 
govemmcnt  was  extended  to  the  Polish  cities. 
These  concessions,  however,  did  not  suffice 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Poles.  Millions 
of  families  had  been  rendered  homdess  by 
Uie  rival  armies  as  they  swayed  back  and 
forth  through  the  land  and  ttie  anguish  of 
the  people  was  intense.  Famine  ravaged  the 
countr\':  in  Warsaw  alone  there  were  300.- 
000  Poles  reduced  almost  to  skeletons.  Work 
there  was  litOe,  and  even  the  professional 
and  educated  dasses  were  forced  to  beg  for 
bread  in  tile  public  thorous^fares.  The 
dread  t>T)hu8  epidemic  wiped  out  whole  sec- 
tions of  the  countr\'. 

After  almost  a  year  of  occupation,  Ger- 
many and  Austria  at  length  consented  to  de- 
clare Russian  Poland  an  independent  king- 
dom to  be  governed  by  an  hereditary  monarch 
on  constitutional  h'nes,  but  this  concession 
was  not  to  go  into  effect  until  after  the  War. 
It  was  clearly  stated,  however,  that  this  new 
kingdom  was  to  comprise  only  Russian 
Poland.  Germany  and  Austria  would  not 
consent  to  restore  to  Poland  the  rich  prov- 
inces they  had  seized  in  the  three  Partitions. 

The  proclamation  guaranteeing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  was  read 
in  the  Assembly  at  Warsaw  on  Nov.  5, 1916, 
by  Governor  General  von  Besseler.  Five  days 
later  the  Germanic  Powers  called  upon  the 
Russian  Poles  to  volunteer  for  a  Polish 
Army.  Very  few  recruits  answered  the  call, 
it  being  patent  to  all  Poland  that  the  pro- 
posed kingdom  was  to  be  set  up  as  a  mere 
military  and  economic  annex  to  Germany 
and  Austria. 

The  Teutonic  Powers  next  sought  to  win 
the  support  of  the  Poles  by  setting  up  a  fic- 
titious national  government  in  the  form  of 
a  temporary  State  Council.    It  was  a  con- 


dition  of  this  grant  that  "a  numerous  and 
well-disciplined  Polish  Army"  should  be 
organized,  and  that  the  Polish  soldiers  should 
swear  allegiance  not  only  to  the  Provisioiial 
State  Council,  but  also  to  the  Govwnments 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Germans  warned  the  Poles,  that,  if  they 
failed  to  raise  a  volunteer  Army,  conscrip- 
tion would  be  resorted  to.  The  tyrant,  von 
Besseler,  then  established  an  iniquitous  sys- 
tem of  polioe  control,  forcibly  removing  to 
Germany  hundreds  of  thousaoda  of  Polish 
workmen,  to  replace  German  workers  who 
had  been  recruited  into  the  (German  Army. 

Resenting  these  usurpations,  the  Polish 
Legions  generally  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
insulting  oath  of  fraternity  with  the  Ger- 
mans. In  consequence  of  this  refusal  they 
were  interned. 

Poland's  leal  liberation  came  in  March, 
1917,  with  the  dawn  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. The  new  Provisional  Government  of 
Russia  declared  Poland  a  free  state  and  called 
the  Poles  to  her  ranks  in  the  fight  for  the 
liberty  of  the  people.  The  Polish  recruits 
who  had  answered  Austria's  call  for 
an  Army,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. Their  commander.  Gen.  Joseph 
Pilsudski,  was  tiirown  into  prison.  Where- 
upon the  entire  Polish  Council  of  State 
resijrned. 

Germany  sought  anew  to  placate  the  Poles 
by  setting  up  another  government  in  War- 
saw, consisting  of  a  Regency  Council  of 
three  members,  a  Premier  and  Cabinet,  and 
a  Council  of  State.  Final  authority  in  all 
matters  was  still  retained  by  the  Germanic 
Powers.  Kucharzewski  was  made  Premier 
and  three  conservatives  were  named  for  the 
Regoicy  Council. 

Polish  (Russian)  Army  Barred  from  Pcdand 

Ar.oi  T  this  time,  the  Poles  in  the  Russian 
Army,  numbering  700,000,  became  restive 
under  the  spur  of  the  disintegrating  tenden- 
cies which  had  taken  possession  of  the  Rus- 
sian forces,  and  endeavored  to  organize  a 
separate  Polish  Army  to  fight  for  the  liber- 
ation of  their  own  country.  This  worthy 
eff'ort,  however,  was  marred  by  political 
strife.  The  National  Democrats,  by  seeking 
to  make  politica]  capital  of  tiie  army  move- 
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ment,  antagonized  the  liberal  Poles  as  well 
as  the  Kerensky  Government,  which  sus- 
pected that  the  new  Polish  Army  might  be 
employed  in  the  reactionary  cause.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  antagonism,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  Polish  forces  was  organized  as  a 
separate  unit.  Under  command  of  Gen. 
Dowbor-Musnicki,  this  army  fouj^ht  gallantly 
against  tiie  Germans  and  subsequently 
against  the  Bolsheviki,  protecting  many 
towns  firom  pillage  and  massacre. 

Prevented  by  the  Germans  from  re-enter- 
ing Poland,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Ker- 
ensky Government  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  the  Polish  soldiers 
were  scattered  throughout  Russia  and  unable 
to  onne  to  the  assistiuMse  of  their  fatherland. 

In  Arnica,  however,  through  the  efforts 
of  Ignaee  Paderewski,  the  eminent  pianist, 
who  subsequently  became  Premier  of  Poland, 
a  considerable  army  of  Polish  troops  was 
organized  and  sent  to  France,  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Joseph  Haller. 

BoUwfikl  Betray  P^tland 

In  the  plot  to  enchain  Poland  anew,  Ger- 
many had  the  full  assistance  of  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki.  Thus,  on  January  16,  1918^ 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  concluded  a  secret  treaty 
with  Germany  by  the  terms  of  which  Ger- 
many was  to  be  unmolested  while  exploiting 
Poland. 

The  Bolsheviki  Government  agreed  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way  whatever  in  the  "organ- 
isation" of  Poland ;  nor  to  protest  against  the 

"annexation"  by  Germany  of  the  metal  and 
coal  regions  of  Dombrowa;  nor  to  interfere 
in  Germany's  de.si<,nis  on  the  petroleum  indus- 
try of  Galicia,  nor  to  question  the  separation 
from  the  Polish  domain  of  ttie  Province  of 
Kholm,  nor  to  question  the  German  customs 
pdicy;  nor  to  interfere  in  Germany's  eco- 
nomic poliQT  in  Posen  or  the  Austrian  policy 
in  Galicia. 

The  Bolshevists,  while  reserving  the  right 
to  spread  their  iniquitous  doctrines  in  Poland, 
"through  agitators  registered  in  the  lists  of 
the  German  bureaus  of  instruction  at  Petro- 

grad  and  Warsaw,"  nevertheless  pledged 
themselves  not  to  send  any  Bolshevist  agita- 
tors into  Germany  or  Austro-Uungary. 


Furthermore,  after  the  new  Gennan  parti- 
tion of  Poland  had  been  accomplished,  li  the 
Polish  Army  should  venture  to  cross  the  bor- 
ders of  Ukrainia  or  Lithuania,  the  Bolsheviki 
would  consider  the  invasion  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  in  that  ewat  pledged 
themselves  to  assist  Germany  and  Austria  ill 
crushing  the  armies  of  Poland.  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  further  ag^reed,  when  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  Peace  Conference  should  have  reas-  i 
sembled,  to  protest  "in  the  name  of  SodalisDi  I 
and  the  abolition  of  war,"  against  the  for- 
mation of  a  Polish  Army  and  the  creation  of 
a  Polish  Ministry  of  War.  j 

Assurances  were  given  that  Soviet  Russia 
would  invest  neither  its  own  capital,  nor  per- 
mit the  investment  of  French,  English  or  ' 
American  capital,  in  munidpal,  railroad 
or  maritime  enterprises  in  Poland. 

Should  the  German  and  Austrian  Govern- 
ments decide  to  modify  their  political  rela- 
tions in  regard  to  Poland,  the  Bolshevists 
promised  to  uphold  the  Germans  in  any  action 
taken,  "even  against  the  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  former  allies  of  Russia.''  Ttm 
did  Lenine  and  Trotzky  again  reveal  them-  I 
selves  as  the  cat's-paws  of  Germany  and  the  I 
foes  of  human  freedom. 

The  Cession  of  Khofan  to  UkralniA 

GhUIAN  and  Bolshevist  perfidy  revealed  j 
itself  a  second  time  at  the  Brest-Litovsk  ' 
Peace  Conference  on  February  9,  1918.  , 
Poland,  though  entitled  to  representation  in 
the  Peace  Conference,  nevertheless  was  de- 
nied the  right  of  participation.  The  reason 
for  her  exclusion  was  made  clear  whoi  the 
Germans  and  Russian  Bolshevists  agreed  to 
cede  the  whole  of  the  rich  Kliolm  district  in 
Poland  to  the  "Ukrainian  People's  Republic," 
another  of  the  fictitious  goveraments  set  up 
by  Germany  on  the  ruins  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  in  compensation  for  the  privileges 
which  the  Ukrainian  Government  was  willing 
to  accord  to  Germany.  When  this  act  of 
spoliation  became  knowm,  a  wave  of  indig- 
nation swept  Poland  and  such  was  the  fur>' 
of  the  betoayed  people  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  proclaim  martial  law  through- 
out certain  districts.  So  threatening  did  the 
opposition  become,  that  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian Ministers  of  State  hastened  to  modify 
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the  objeetioiuible  dftmes  of  the  treaty,  by 

inserting  a  provision  that  the  Kholm  region 
should  not  be  ceded  forthwith  to  irkrainia, 
but  that  its  future  would  be  determined  by 
a  mixed  commission  of  Poles  and  Ukrainians 
empowered,  to  draw  the  lines  of  the  new  fron- 
tier.  This  supplementary  treaty  was  signed 
on  February  1^  1918. 

ADM  War  CmneO  Dttdani  ftr  FslBBd 

The  Allied  governments  put  themselves 
■quardy  on  record  in  favor  of  Poland's  com- 
plete restoration  when,  on  June  5,  1918,  the 
Supreme  War  Council  at  Vereailles  adopted 
a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  "the  creation 
of  a  united  independent  Polish  State,  with 
free  access  to  the  sea,  constitutes  one  of  the 
conditions  of  a  solid  and  just  peace  and  Hie 
rule  of  right  ia  Europe." 

MUiAnqrlVnsd 

Under  the  decree  of  the  Polish  Regency  of 
June  4,  1917,  a  new  Polish  Army  had  been 
formed,  consisting  of  volunteers  recruited 
in  various  lands,  and  particularly  in  the 
United  States.  This  army,  marching  under 
its  own  flag  and  commanded  by  Polish  offi- 
cers, took  its  place  on  the  Frendi  battlef  ront 
on  June  22,  1918,  and  fought  gallantly  in 
Tilly  on  the  battlefield  of  Champagne.  A 
Polish  detachment  also  fought  on  the  Italian 
front. 

The  Poles  had  previously  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  Eastern  battlefront, 
where  the  Second  Polish  Corps,  commanded 
by  Gen.  Michaelis,  had  gallantly  assisted  the 
Russians  ajrainst  the  Germans.  Another 
Polish  Regiment,  kno\\Ti  as  the  Iron  Brigade, 
and  commanded  by  Col.  Joseph  Haller,  de- 
serted tnm  the  Austrian  lines  at  Bukowina, 
jomed  the  Second  Corps  in  Bessarabia  and 
fought  valorously  against  the  Germans. 

Part  of  the  brijyado  was  captured  by  the 
Germans,  the  remainder  retreating  across 
the  Dnieper,  and  effecting  a  junction  with 
the  Gaecfao-Slovaks  in  Southern  Russia.  Gen. 
HaUer  subsequently  made  his  way  to  Paris 
by  wi^y  of  the  Northern  route. 

Awiifflni's  Official  Recognition  of  Poland 

American  sympathy  for  Poland  in  her 
aspirations  for  freedom  was  nation-wide. 
In  mid-July,  1918,  Senator  Hitchcock,  Chair- 


man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

drafted  a  resolution  recognizing  Ptriand  as 
an  independent  nation  but  the  measure  was 
not  at  that  time  laid  before  Congress. 

With  the  arrival  in  this  country,  early  in 
September,  of  Roman  Dmousky,  President 
of  the  Polish  National  Committee  in  Paris, 
the  movement  for  recognition  of  P<dand's 
claims  to  independence  took  on  a  new  impe- 
tus. On  November  4, 1918,  the  United  States 
Government  formally  recognized  the  Polish 
National  Army  as  "autcmomous,  allied  and 
co-beHigerent,"  thus  following  the  eiample 
of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy. 

PoHih  Demands  on  Gennaay 

In  August,  the  Polish  subjects  of  Prussia 
laid  several  demands  before  the  German 
Government.  These  included  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  existing  frontiers,  access  to  the 

Baltic,  recognition  of  Dantzijr  as  a  free  port, 
the  annexation  of  certain  Lithuanian  terri- 
tory and  the  abolition  of  the  divided  Austro- 
German  administration  of  Poland.  These 
demands  were  practieally  ignored  by  the  Ger- 
man warlords. 

The  Polish  Regency  then  demanded  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Poland, 
embracing  all  the  territories  inhabited  by 
Poles,  but  without  avail.  On  October  13th, 
the  Prussian  Poles  issued  a  manifesto  which 
dedared  that  "Nothing  but  the  union  into 
one  State  of  all  peoples  living  in  Polish  lands, 
a  State  which  shall  possess  full  rights,  can 
guarantee  a  lasting  league  of  Nations." 

The  Polish  National  Committee,  on  Octo- 
ber 24th,  addressed  a  message  -to  the  Italian 
people  rccitinjr  that  representatives  of  all 
classes  of  the  Polish  population  had  met  at 
Warsaw  and  proclaimed  the  union  of  all  the 
Polish  territories  subject  to  Austria,  Ger- 
many and  Russia. 

Poles  Withdraw  from  Mid-European  Union 

Representatives  of  eighteen  nations  of 
Central  Europe  which  had  been  subject  to 
alien  domination,  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1918,  and  organised  an  informal 
alliance  which  they  christened  the  "Mid- 
European  Union."  These  nations  tentatively 
agreed  to  present  a  united  front  against 
future  aggression  by  Germany  or  any  other 
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reactionary  power.  Their  Dedaration  of 
Independence  was  signed  in  the  same  hall 

and  at  the  same  table  as  our  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  1776.  A  new 
bell,  modeled  on  the  historic  Liberty  Bell, 
pealed  forth  as  tiie  signatures  of  the  dele- 
gates were  attached  to  the  document 

Professor  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  afterward 
chosen  President  of  the  new  Czecho-fflovak 
Republic,  presided  and  the  nationalities  rep- 
resented were:  Czecho-Slovaks,  Poles,  Jug-o- 
Slavs,  Uhro-Ruthenes,  Ukrainians,  Rou- 
manians. Italian  Irridents,  Greeks,  Lithuan- 
ians, Albanians,  and  Zionists. 

A  few  daya  afterwards  the  Poles,  through 
Tprnace  Paderewski,  announced  their  with- 
drawal from  the  Mid-European  Union,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Ukrainian  Government  had 
failed  to  relinquish  to  them  certain  portions 
of  Galida  and  was  maintaining  troops  in 
regions  rightly  belonging  to  Poland. 

Poles  and  Ruthenians  At  War 

Galicia  was  the  scene  of  civil  strife  in  Oc- 
tober, 1918.  A  combined  force  of  Ruthenian, 
Gmnan  and  Bolshevist  soldiers,  bent  upon 
perpetrating  the  theft  of  the  Kholm  Province 
from  Poland,  attacked  the  Polish  military 
foices  and  seized  the  cities  of  Lemberg  and 
Przemysl.  The  civil  population  of  dalicia 
was  rent  into  violent  factions.  Serious  riots 
brdce  out  in  Lonberg.  The  Parliament 
building  was  partially  destroyed,  the  Post 
Office  blown  to  pieces,  the  railway  station 
wrecked  and  hundreds  of  citizens  killed  or 
wounded. 

Early  in  November,  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  Germany's  downfall  was  a  mat- 
ter of  wedEs  only,  the  Poles  prepared  to  rise 

and  overthrow  the  Teuton  yoke.  The  con- 
servative leaders  of  the  National  Democratic 
Party  took  the  initiative,  hoping  to  prevent 
the  Revolution  becoming  Bolshevik.  A  new 
Cabinet  was  formed  at  Warsaw,  with  Joseph 
Swiersynsld  as  Premior.  This  Cabinet  «i* 
deavored  to  win  the  support  of  the  Socialist 
parties,  but  without  success.  The  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  thereupon  addressed  tele- 
grams to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  expressing  a  de- 
sire to  continue  friendly  relations  with  the 
Germanic  Powers.  This  act  of  treachery  so 
angered  tiie  Polish  Provisional  Government 


in  Galicia  that  it  refused  further  to  recogiii» 
the  Warsaw  Government. 

A  new  crisis  arose  when  Premier  Swier- 
zynski  proclaimed  Poland  a  People's  Republic 
and  invited  all  parties  to  unite  in  forming  a 
government  with  a  popular  majority.  The 
prodamation  was  received  witii  joy  by  the 
Polish  people,  but  it  angered  tiie  R^gtaaef 
Council,  who  dismissed  the  Cabinet  and 
forced  the  authors  of  the  maTiifosto  to  retire 
^^^thout  waiting  for  the  nomination  of  their 
successors. 

Sodalist  Bepahlic  Proclaimed 

In  retaliation  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  Socialists  met  at  Lublin  and 
proclaimed  a  republic,  to  be  established  on 
the  basis  of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  univer- 
sal suilrage,  nationalization  of  land,  an  eight- 
hour  day,  free  education,  confiscation  of  cap* 
ital  earned  in  the  War  and  the  abolitioii  of 
titles.  All  other  reforms  were  left  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  was  to  meet  in 
January,  1919.  Germany  was  ordered  to  re- 
move her  armies  out  of  Poland  under  i>enalt} 
of  attack. 

Gen.  Pilsudski  Becomes  Dictator 

Early  in  November,  a  bodj'  of  resolute 
Poles  broke  into  the  prison  and  released  their 
idol,  Gen.  Pilsudski,  wlio  had  been  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  by  the  German  authorities. 
Gen.  Pilsudsld's  arrival  at  Warsaw  on  No- 
vember lOth  was  the  signal  for  a  great  pop- 
ulai-  demonsti'ation.  A  tremendous  crowd 
pressed  in  upon  him  with  cheers  and  show- 
ered him  with  flowers.  The  various  political 
parties  vied,  each  with  the  other,  in  per- 
suading Pilsudski  to  become  the  head  of  the 
Government. 

Three  days  later  the  Regency  Council 
formally  abdicated  in  favor  of  Pilsudski,  who 
became  Minister  for  War  and  virtually  tiie 
Dictator  of  Poland. 

Germans  Expelled  from  Poland 

The  German  Goveniment  was  ordered 
forthwith  to  withdraw  its  troops  out  of  Po- 
land and  relinquish  as  well  all  claims  of  sov- 
ereiprnty  over  the  former  vassal  state.  In 
reply  the  now  humble  Kaiser  consented  to 
transfer  the  administration  of  the  country  to 
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the  Poles  on  December  1st.  But  while  with- 
drawing out  of  Poland,  the  Germans  began 
the  syBtenmtic  pillage  of  the  oountry»  seizing 
all  raw  materials  and  even  the  prime  neces^ 
sities  upon  which  the  starving  Poles  de-. 
pended.  Eriraprod  at  this  demonstration  of 
German  covi  tousness.  Gen.  Pilsudski  ordered 
the  disarmament  of  all  Germans  on  Polish 
territory.  By  the  15th  of  November  not  a 
single  armed  German  detadmient  waa  left 
on  the  soil  of  Russian  Poland.  In  Galicia, 
too,  the  Poles  summarily  expelled  the  Teutons 
from  their  land. 

So  exasperated  were  the  Poles  witii  the 
merciless  procedure  of  the  GermanSp  that  on 
December  1st,  the  Polish  National  Govern- 
ment broke  off  all  relations  with  Germany 
and  ordered  Gen.  von  Besseler  and  Count  von 


Kessler,  the  Envoy  of  the  Kaiser,  to  leave 

within  12  hours. 

Meantime,  the  pro-German  Government  of 
Ukrainia  had  been  overthrown  and  Gen. 
Denekine's  Cossacks  were  in  possession  of 
the  city  of  Kiev.    The  Ukrainian  National 

Assembly  was  dispersed  and  a  provisional 
Ruthenian  Government  proclaimed. 

During  this  period  of  turmoil,  Jewish 
massacres  were  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
in  Poland,  but  an  impartial  investigation  of 
the  rumors,  conducted  by  Jewish  and  Gentile 
committees,  indicated  that  the  reports  had 
been  greatly  overdrawn. 

The  United  States  Government,  on  Novem- 
ber 4th,  recognized  the  Polish  Army  as  au- 
tonomous and  co-belligerent. 


WESTERN  THEATER.   NOV.  DEC. 


German  and  Austrian  Empires  Overthrown  and  Emperors  Hee 

Republics  !faraMishffd  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Cxecho-Slovalda,  Bavaria  and  Jugo-Stavia 
 »  •  SECTION  33-i»ia  ■      »  ■■  ..■■  I  


THE  ovei'throw  of  the  Empires  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary;  the  abdi- 
cation and  flight  of  Kaiser  VVilhelm  and 
Emperor  Karl ;  the  deposition  of  all  the 
kingly,  ducal  and  princely  houses  of  the 
Hohenzolleni  and  Hapsburg  dynasties,  and 
the  seizure  of  the  reins  of  government  by 
moderate  Socialists— all  these  epochal  events 
followed  close  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Gennan 
legions  by  America's  Crusaders. 

The  rumblinjrs  of  revolution  had  been 
heard  for  months  in  Germany.  Excepting 
the  Junker  class,  all  the  German  people  were 
apparently  sick  of  the  War  in  1918,  and 
would  make  any  reasonable  concession  to  ob- 
tain peace.  As  recently  as  March.  1918,  they 
had  been  a.ssured  that  Gen.  LudendorfT's  new 
offensive  beyond  doubt  would  compel  the 
Allies  to  sue  for  peace  on  Germany's  terms. 
But  after  the  last  great  German  drive  had 
been  halted  by  the  American  Marines  and 
DoUfi^boyS  at  the  Mame,  and  when  defeat 
stared  Germany  in  the  face,  the  futiiUy  of 
prolonj]ring  the  War  was  manifest  to  all. 
Peace  at  any  price  was  the  people's  Mrish. 

Kaiser  Wilhdm  still  was  held  in  awe  by 
tlie  natioD,  but  after  President  Wilson  had 


made  it  clear  that  the  Allies  would  have  no 
further  dealings  with  the  Emperor  ci  Ger- 
noany,  the  Kaiser  fell  fnmi  his  pedestal  as  a 
national  hero  and  became  a  much  execrated 

man. 

With  the  collapse  of  Germany's  military 
machine,  the  doom  of  the  HohenaoUems  was 
sealed.  The  Socialists,  who  numbered  a  third 

of  the  entire  population,  resolved  upon  rev- 
olution, havinjy  for  their  immediate  purpose 
the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
democratieal  state  under  Socialist  auspices. 

Early  in  September,  before  the  Armistioe 
was  agreed  upon,  the  Socialists  had  perfected 
their  plans  for  the  seizure  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Most  of  the  sailors  in  the  High  Seas 
Fleet,  together  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  f rcmt  and  all  IJie  workmen  in 
the  cities,  favored  the  Revolution.  The  crisis 
was  reached  on  September  28th«  when  the 
Kaiser  ordered  the  Fleet  to  prepare  for  a  sac- 
rificial battle  with  the  Allied  navies,  each 
ship  to  fight  until  sunk.  Members  of  the  crew 
of  the  battleship  Kaiser  at  Kiel  niutineed 
on  November  Sd,  killing  two  of  their  oflkers 
and  hoisting  the  red  flag.     Their  action 
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proved  contagious.  The  red  flag  soon  waved 
over  the  German  battleships  at  Warnemunde, 
Rostock,  Bremen  and  other  ports.  The  city 
of  Kiel  immediately  passed  under  the  control 
(tf  a  Soldiers'  Council,  being  governed  on  the 
Russian  Soviet  system.  All  Germany  was 
soon  aliame  with  revolutionary  ardor. 

Meanwhile  the  reactionary  Chancellor  von 
Hertling  liad  resi^rned,  but  before  so  doing 
he  induced  the  Kaiser  to  issue  his  decree  of 
September  30th,  stipulating  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  parliamentary  government.  This 
tardy  concession  neither  appeased  the  unrest 
nor  satisfied  the  aspirations  of  the  people. 
The  three  majority  parties  in  thfe  Reichstag — 
Socialists,  Catholics  and  Progressives — 
agreed  upon  a  new  radical  program,  and 
named  Prince  Maximilian  as  Chancellor. 
Socialists  for  the  first  time  were  now  oirered 
Cabinet  positions,  all  the  new  ministers  being 
selected  from  the  Rddistag. 

With  the  power  at  last  in  their  hands,  the 
Socialists  determined  to  rid  Germany  of  the 
Kaiser  and  all  his  Junker  advisors.  On  No- 
vember 7th,  the  Reichstag  Socialists  in- 
structed Chancellor  Maximilian  to  present  an 
ultimatum  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  demanding  his 
abdication.  At  the  same  time  Philip  Scheide* 
mann,  the  Sociali.st  member  of  the  Cabinet 
without  a  portfolio,  was  sent  to  the  Kaiser's 
headquarters  at  Spa,  to  demand  an  imme- 
diate change  in  the  Prussian  Government  in 
conformi^  w^tii  the  views  of  tiie  majority  of 
the  Reichstag. 

The  Kaiser  at  first  refused  to  abdicate  on 
the  plea  that  "he  could  not  at  that  moment 
of  peace  undertake  the  terrible  responsibil- 
ity of  handing  over  Germany  to  the  Entente 
Powers  and  delivering  up  the  country  to  an- 
archy."  Subsequently,  llie  Kaiser  expressed 
his  willingness  to  resign  as  Emperor  if  he 
were  chosen  as.  "the  hereditary  President  of 
Germany." 

Kaiser  WOhdm'fl  Cowvdty 

On  the  following  day,  flie  Kuser  sum- 
moned his  staff  officers  to  a  conference  and 
demanded  to  know  if  the  troops  wero  still 
loyal  to  the  Imperial  Covernment.  Without 
exception  the  officers  declared  that  though 
lite  troops  would  fight  to  the  last  breath 
against  Hie  Allied  enemy,  tiiey  would  not 


fight  against  their  own  comrades.   This  de- 
cision grieved  the  All-Highest  exceedingly. 

Meanwhile,  the  impatient  Soeialists  hi 
Berlin  were  bombarding  the  Kaiser  vitlL 
.telegrams,  asking  him  if  he  was  ready  to 
abdicate,  and  if  not,  why  not.  After  ponder- 
ing the  question  over  night,  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II — the  same  Kaiser 
who  aspired  to  world  ccmquest  only  a  few 
months  before— elected  to  run  away  like  a 
coward,  instead  of  facing  the  situation  as  an 
emperor  and  as  a  man.  I 

On  Sunday,  November  9th,  two  days  be- 
fore the  Armistice  was  signed,  the  Emperor  j 
of  Germany  in  uniform  was  conveyed  across  | 
the  Belgian  frontier  into  Holland,  finding 
asylum  in  the  Castle  of  Count  Bentinck  at 
Amerongen.  His  ignominous  flight  aroused 
the  derision  of  both  hemispheres.  On  the 
same  day  Prince  Maximilian  announced  that 
the  Kaiser  had  "decided  to  renounce  the 
throne." 

RevolutioaktsiBCoiiM 

The  Revolution  spread  with  astonishing 

rapidity  throughout  Germany.  In  a  single  ! 
week  the  hitherto  docile  German  people 
seemed  to  have  burst  the  fetters  of  Kaiser- 
ism.  All  the  German  battleships  were  seised 
by  the  revolutionists;  trains  bound  for  the 
front  were  stopped  and  the  soldiers  on  board 
were  disarmed ;  the  garrisons  in  the  various 
cities  were  automatically  placed  under  So\net 
rule;  the  Krupp  works  were  closed  and  the 
workmen  dismissed. 

By  November  10th,  Berlin  was  in  eontrol 
of  the  revolutionists,  witii  Friedrich  Ebert,  a 
Socialist  acting  as  Chancellor;  the  red  flag 
was  floating  over  the  royal  palace;  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht,  the  Socialist,  was  snoring  nightly  in  , 
the  Kaiaer'a  sumptuous  bed,  and  a  Work- 
men's and  Soldiers'  Council  wna  administer- 
ing the  Municipal  Government.  The  great 
Gen.  Hindenberg  had  placed  himself  and  the 
entire  German  Ai*my  at  the  disposal  of  the 
People's  Government  "in  order  to  avoid 
chaos."  Fourteen  of  the  twenty-six  states 
of  Germany,  including  all  four  kinsdoms, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists. 

Faflof  Lower  Rulers  of  GeiBMBy 

Onb  by  one.  like  a  row  of  falling  dominoes, 
the  petty  little  kingty,  ducal  and  prinody 
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houses  of  Germany  were  toppled  over.  The 
first  monarchs  to  go  were  King-  Friedrich 
August  of  Saxony,  who  was  dethroned,  and 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
OMflnbury  and  tlie  Gnmd  Duke  of  Hedden- 
bnrg^Sehwerin  who  abdicated,  all  on  No- 
vember IOHl  In  rapid  succession  these  other 
petty  rulers  renounced  their  opera-bouffe 
thrones:  King  Ludwig  III  of  Bavaria,  King 
Wilhelm  II  of  Wurttemberg,  Grand  Dukes 
Fiiediidi  of  Baden,  Wilhelm  Ernst  of 
Weimar  and  Adolf  of  MecMenburg^trelitK, 
Dukes  Charles  Edward  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  Edward  of  Amhalt,  Ernest  II  of 
Saxe-Oldenbiirg,  and  Bernard  of  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  Princes  Leopold  IV  of  Lippe,  Heinrich 
XXVn  of  Reoss,  Friedrich  of  Waldeek, 
Addf  of  Scfaaumbers^ippe  and  Guenther  of 
Scfawartsbnrs-Rudolstadt. 

Bhral  SociaUitFaetioBfl  Compete  for  POww 

Thb  ascendancy  in  the  new  govenunent 
was  gained  1^  the  more  modwate  Sodalists, 

the  power  being  at  first  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a  triumvirate  of  Socialists  named  Ebert, 
Schiedman  and  Lundsberg.  Karl  Liebknecht, 
who  championed  the  extreme  Socialist  cause, 
seemed  to  have  but  a  small  following-.  The 
Army,  though  radical,  was  opposed  to  Bol- 
shevism.  The  entire  Northcm  German  Fleet 
and  the  island  base  of  Heligoland  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Soldiers'  Councils,  and  a  Sol- 
diers' Council  had  been  formed  at  the  battle- 
front  iriiich  dictated  the  policies  of  Gen. 
Hindenberg  hhnsdf.  One  week  after  the 
Revolution  began,  all  Germany  seemed 
amenable  to  Socialist  control. 

On  the  surface,  tranquility  prevailed,  but 
underneath  the  surface,  revolutionized  Ger- 
many was  in  a  state  of  ferment  *  VIdlait 
controversies  and  feuds  broke  out  among  tiie 
Socialistic  leaders,  and  rival  factions  arose 
to  compete  for  power.  A  cabinet  of  six 
"moderate"  Socialists,  headed  by  Ebei-ts  and 
Haas,  and  styling  themselves  the  People's 
Commissioners,  proclaimed  the  German  Re- 
public and  assumed  to  exercise  supreme  au- 
tikorlty. 

The  extreme  Socialists,  whose  spokesmen 
were  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg, 
organized  the  "Spartacans"  party,  and 
openly  preached  anarchy.   These  and  other 


factions  were  soon  to  learn  that  the  real 

authority  in  Germany  was  lodged  in  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Work- 
men's Council,  who  had  planned  a  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, modeled  on  Russian  BoldMviit 
lines. 

On  November  25th,  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  Ebert's  government  and  the 
Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Council,  whereby 
the  supreme  power  of  the  German  Socialist 
Republic  was  to  be  vested  in  the  latter  and 
to  be  exercised  through  its  esncutive  com- 
mittco.  A  National  Council  of  Deputies  from 
the  Councils  of  all  the  German  states  was 
summoned  at  Berlin  on  December  16th,  and 
it  was  tentatively  agreed  to  hold  a  general 
election  on  February  16,  1919,  for  delegates 
to  a  Constituent  Asiiembly  which  should  de- 
termine the  permanent  future  government  of 
Gennany. 

Kaiser  WUhdmAbdieateaHisThme 

On  November  28,  1918,  Emperor  Wilhebn 

of  Germany  forever  renounced  his  rights  to 
the  crown  of  Prussia  and  the  rights  to  the 
German  Imperial  Croum,  at  the  same  time 
releasing  all  officials  and  officers  from  their 
oaths  of  fealty.  He  urged  these  absolved  of- 
ficials, "until  such  time  as  a  new  organisa- 
tion of  the  German  Empire  existSt"  to  aid 
those  who  effectively  held  the  power  in  Ger- 
many "to  protect  the  German  people  against 
the  menacing  dangers  of  anarchy,  famine 
and  foreign  dominion." 

Crown  Prince  Frederick,  who  had  been  in- 
temed  on  the  Island  of  Wieringen,  Holland, 
renounced  his  rights  to  the  Prussian  and  Ger- 
man thrones  on  December  1st. 

The  Revolutionary  Government  treated  the 
d^xwed  Emperor  with  high  considemtion. 
He  was  permitted  to  retain  his  private  foiv 
tune  in  cash,  amounting  to  $5,000,000  and  all 
his  private  landed  propertie.s.  which  included 
83  estates  and  castles,  worth  many  millions. 
His  wife,  Augusta  Victoria,  joined  her  hus- 
band at  Amarongen  castle  on  November  28101k, 

Bavaria  and  Baden  Secede  from  the  Empb* 

The  disintegration  of  the  German  Emplie 
began  to  set  in  on  November  7th,  when  a 
"Republic"  was  proclaimed  at  Munich  and  a 
decree  passed  deposing  the  reigning  dynasty. 
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In  December  following,  Kurt  Eisner,  who  had 

served  as  Bavarian  Prime  Minister  ever 
since  the  deposition  of  the  dynasty,  gavo 
notice  of  a  complete  breach  of  relations  with 
Prussia  and  Germany,  "owing  to  the  efforts 
of  Berlin  to  deceive  the  people  by  wiilihold- 
ing  the  truth  about  conditions." 

The  liberal  party  of  Baden  likewise  issued 
a  proclamation  demanding  a  complete  separ- 
ation from  Prussia  and  from  the  German 
Government. 

RgnnMicitSet  Ud  in  BM^wlTinil  ai>d  Bninawick 

The  first  "Republics"  set  up  on  the  ruins 
of  the  GeiTnan  Empire  were  those  of  Rhenish 
Westphalia  and  Brunswick.  Early  in  De- 
cember, 1918,  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in 
Cologne,  a  resolotion  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  6,000  dtisois  favoring  "the  con- 
struction of  a  new  German  state  composed 
of  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia." 

l%en>iirafar-ReTofaitkm*' 

A  couNTERpismimON  broke  out  in  Ber^ 
lin  on  December  24tfa*  In  a  riotous  demon- 
stration, sailors  from  tike  Fleet,  accompanied 

by  mutinous  soldiers,  assaulted  the  Castle 
with  machine  gruns  and  rifles,  shattering  the 
heavy  castle  doore  on  the  east  side  and  the 
balcony  from  which  the  Kaiser  had  so  often 
addressed  tiie  Berlin  people.  The  revolution- 
ists then  seized  the  royal  stables  and  for 
two  hours  dominated  the  Bruderstrasse  and 
parts  of  the  Breitestrasse.  The  "revolu- 
tion" was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  Guard 
Cuirrassiers,  who  arrived  on  the  scene  with 
field  guns.  After  64  of  their  number  had 
been  killed,  the  mutineers  surrendered.  Dur- 
ing  this  affray,  the  interior  of  the  palace  suf- 
fered much  damage. 


Emperor  Karl  of  AnstriarHungary  also 
abdicated  his  Uirone  on  November  12tii,  but 
unlike  the  craven  Emptor  of  Germany,  he 
did  not  run  away  like  a  mongrel  dog.  Man- 
fully accepting  the  inevitable,  he  bowed  his 
head  to  the  people'^;  will  and  withdrew  with 
his  family  to  a  residence  a  few  miles  outside 
of  Vienna.  Ftam  the  moment  of  his  acces- 
sion to  ilia  fhrone  of  the  Hapsburgs,  during 
the  War,  Emperor  Karl  had  earnestly  striven 


for  peaces  but  the  destinies  of  Austria  were 

then  swaxed  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  Karl  went  down  in  the  common  ruin.  It 
was  his  fate  to  suiter  for  the  sins  of  his 
father,  the  wicked  Emperor  Franz-Joseph, 
who,  yielding  to  the  persuasion  of  Emperor 
William,  had  imposed  on  little  Serbia  the 
harsh  terms  which  resulted  in  Universal 
War.  Some  weeks  later,  Elmperor  Karl  left 
Austria  for  Switzerland. 

Austria-Hungary  Divided  Into  Six  Berta 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  successor 
to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  for  cen- 
turies had  been  the  dominant  state  of  P'urupe, 
literally  was  wrenched  apart  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Austrian  armies  in  Italy  and 
Roumania  in  1918.  All  of  Polish  Auatrit 
was  seized  by  the  Poles.  Slavokia  fdl  to  the 
Czechs,  who  also  seized  those  portions  of 
Austria  outside  of  Bohemia  in  which  they 
claimed  a  preponderance  of  population. 

The  Roumanians,  after  the  internment  of 
G«i.  Mackensen's  army,  occupied  all  of  Tran- 
sylvania and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Banal 
Serbia  seized  Bosnia  and  Henegovina,  the 
western  third  of  the  Banat,  and  the  three 
southern  counties  of  Hungary  lying  north  of 
the  river  Danube  and  Drave. 

Italy  occupied  the  "Redeemed  Province<!*' 
as  far  as  the  divide  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  and 
also  portions  of  Garintiiia  and  Gamiola.  The 
Kingdom  of  Hungary  was  seized  by  the  So- 
cialists and  took  on  a  republican  form  of 
government. 

All  that  remained  intact  of  Austria  proper 
was  a  small  state  comprising  less  than  8.000.- 
000  inhabitants.  With  the  dissolution  of  the 
monarchy  a  provisional  government,  having 
a  coalition  cabinet,  was  established  in  Octo- 
ber. Later  a  Constitutional  Assembly  was 
elected,  and  finally  an  Austrian  Republic  was 
set  up.  Pending  negotiations  of  peace.  Aus- 
tria was  technically  occupied  by  the  miUtao' 
forces  of  the  Allies. 

Hungarian  Republic  Seizes  Big  Estates 

After  the  spontaneous  dissolution  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  in  October,  a  Re- 
public was  proclaimed  in  Hungary  and  a 
coalition  government  organised,  under  So- 
cialist auspices,  with  Count  Karolyi.  a  mem* 
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berof  the  old  nobility,  as  President.  This  pro- 
visional government  embraced  in  its  mem- 
bership Socialists  of  all  degrees,  Bourbons  of 
the  old  aristocracy  and  at  least  two  extreme 
radicalB  who  were  subsequently  identified 
with  Beta  Kun's  Bolshevist  Government 
Coont  Karolyi,  as  a  conscientious  radical,  af- 
fected to  desire  the  establishment  of  a  truly 
democratic  state  within  the  borders  of  old 
Hungarj'.  Through  his  effort-s,  the  huge 
landed  estates  of  the  crown  and  of  the  nobles 
were  talran  over  in  the  people's  interests  and 
subdivided  into  small  traetB  for  sale  to  the 
I>easants  on  easy  terms.  Karolyi  proved  his 
good  faith  by  voluntarily  relinquishing  his 
own  large  estates  to  the  Government. 

Almost  from  the  start,  President  Karolyi 
Qicountered  the  sinister  opposition  of  the 
Bolaheviki  who  were  bent  on  forcinir  a  social 
revolution.  The  Bolsheviki  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Councils 
in  Budapest  and  other  large  cities,  but  they 
failed  in  their  ofTorts  to  organize  Soviets 
among-  the  pea^aiits.  Having  acquired  the 
IiimM  estates  of  the  crown  and  the  nobility, 
the  peasants  were  content  and  moderately 
proeperous.  As  yet  the  Russian  chimera  of 
Soviet  rule  held  no  attractions  for  them. 
Consequently  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki to  overthrow  Karolyi's  Government 
had  ended  invariably  in  fidlure. 

All  was  not  easy  sailing,  however,  for 
Karoljri's  ship  of  state.  There  were  fareakers 
ahead  due  to  the  proposed  partitioning  of 
Huiigar>\  The  Roumanians,  Serbians, 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  even  the  Austrians  had 
laid  covetous  eyes  upon  the  fair  lands  of 
Hungary  and  sou^t  from  the  Inta^AIlied 
Peace  Council  permission  to  seize  certain 
^sections  of  that  country.  At  the  time  of  the 
Armistice,  the  Allied  Army  of  Occupation 
had  fixed  prcnisional  military  boundaries  in 
Central  Europe,  declaring  them  merely  tem- 
porary and  not  ultimate  boundaries.  But  the 
Himgarians  feared  they  would  be  despoiled 
of  tlieir  lands  and  thehr  country  reduced  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  small  agrarian  state. 
President  Karolyi,  who  had  complete  faith 
in  the  justice  of  the  Allied  Peace  Conference 
at  Paris,  urged  the  Hungarian  Government 
to  have  patience,  trust  in  the  Paris  Ckmf er- 
mee  and  above  all  to  withdraw  all  military 


opposition  to  Roumania,  Serbia  and  Csecho- 
Slovakia.  Karolyi's  opponents,  especially  the 
Bolsheviki,  warned  the  people  tliat  their 
President's  faith  in  the  essential  justice  of 
the  Entente  Allies  would  not  be  justified; 
that  the  claims  of  the  three  Slavic  nations  to 
large  portions  of  previous  Hungarian  terri- 
tory would  surely  be  recognised  by  the  Allies 
and  Ilun^xary's  degradation  would  be  certain. 
So  matters  rested  at  the  close  of  1918.  We 
shall  see,  in  the  review  of  1919,  how  through 
a  blunder  of  the  Karolyi  Government  Bol- 
shevism gained  the  ascendancy  in  Hungary. 
The  story  is  told  on  Page  674. 

The  CsechfhSlovak  Bepnblie 

FotST  among  the  subject  races  of  the  fallen 
Austrian  Empire  to  gain  their  freedom  mee 

the  Czecho-Slovaks.  As  far  back  as  May, 
1917,  a  home-rule  declaration  was  made  in 
the  Austrian  Parliament  in  the  name  of  the 
Czechs  of  Bohemia,  and  by  the  Poles,  Czecho- 
slovaks and  Jugo-Slavs.  The  Slav  leaders 
were  immediately  imprisoned,  but  on  July  20, 
1917,  they  were  rdeased  by  the  young  Em- 
peror, Karl.  A  Constituent  Assembly,  com- 
prising all  the  Czech  Deputies  in  the  Austrian 
Parliament,  was  held  at  Prague,  on  January 
6,  1918,  at  which  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
demanding  Bohemian  independence.  In  Feb- 
ruary the  various  Czech  Socialist  groups  in 
Bohemia  united.  On  April  2,  1918,  the  Aus- 
trian Premier,  Count  Czernin,  denounced  the 
Czech  leaders  as  "high  traitors."  Following 
a  national  Bohemian  convention  at  Prague, 
on  April  13,  1918,  whidi  was  attended  by 
6,000  delegates,  Premier  CSsemin  resigned, 
the  Parliament  was  adjourned  and  Emperor 
Karl  threatened  Bohemia  with  partition. 
On  May  1,  1918,  Czech  demonstrations  were 
made  all  over  Bohemia  and  on  May  17th  the 
Czechs  held  a  Congress  at  Prague,  at  which 
resolutions  were  adopted  calling  for  "World 
Democracy,  a  real  and  sovereign  National 
People's  Government,  and  a  Universal 
League  of  Nations,  endoworl  with  the  neces- 
sary authority."  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment sought  to  stifle  the  movement  by  expell- 
ing the  C^ech  leader,  Dr.  Eard  Kramer,  by 
suppressing  the  Gcedi  newspapers  and  1^ 
arresting  many  of  ' the  leaders. 
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Meanwhile*  tMCik  in  December,  1917, 
Premier  Clemenceaii  of  France  had  author- 
ized the  org-anization  of  a  Czecho-Slovak 
Army  in  Siberia.  The  Czecho-Slovak  state 
was  first  officially  recognized  on  April  23, 
1918,  by  Premier  Orlando  of  Italy.  Great 
Britain  recognized  the  Republic  on  August 
3d,  the  United  States  oji  Scptomboi-  2d,  and 
Japan  on  September  9th.  A  Dcchiration  of 
Czecho-Slovak  Independence  was  published 
at  Paris,  on  October  18, 1918,  the  local  gov- 
ernment taken  over  in  Prague,  October  28th, 
and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  was  formally 
proclaimed  on  October  29th.  The  draft  of 
the  Constitution  was  completed  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  November  2d,  when  officers 
were  dected,  with  Thomas  G.  Masar]^  as 
President  and  Kara!  Kramer  as  Premier. 

The  Cssecho-Slovak  Republic,  as  first  estab- 
lished, was  composed  of  the  former  Austrian 
states  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  part  of  Silesia 
and  the  district  in  Hungary  known  as  Slovia. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  13,000,000,  and 
an  area  of  62,000  square  miles.  The  form 
of  government  Is  democratic.  Suffrage  is 
universal,  both  men  and  women  having  the 
right  to  elect  all  officers  in  all  departments 
of  the  Govenunent.  The  Court  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Austrian  Empire  was  taken 
over  by  the  new  Government  Separation  of 
church  and  state  was  decreed.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  population  is  Roman  Cath- 
olic, with  a  small  Protestant  and  Jewish 
minority.  There  is  a  complete  system  of 
popular  and  secondary  education,  with  about 
5,000  primary  schools  and  600  secondary 
schools,  together  with  several  iiniv(^rsities. 
The  Republic  maintained  three  armies,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  War,  one  in  France,  one  in 
Italy  and  a  force  of  approximately  100,000 
policing  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  at  the 
request  of  the  Allied  governments. 

Poland  Regains  Her  Freedom 

The  ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland,  which 
had  been  conquered  and  partitioned  by  the 
rulers  of  Prussia,  Russia  and  Austria  In  the 

period  of  1772-1795,  was  happily  restored  in 
1918,  after  the  three  great  empires,  which 
had  held  her  in  bondage  for  140  years  had 
themselves  passed  into  oblivion.  In  1916, 
when  all  three  empires  were  fighting  for 


ttieir  existence  and  the  aid  of  the  Poles  was 
greatly  desired,  Czar  Nicholas  promised  self- 
government  to  the  Poles.  Kai.ser  Wilhelm 
also  held  out  glittering  hopes  to  the  subju- 
gated nation.  In  Noviember,  1916,  the  Rus- 
sian Provisiona]  Government  appointed  a 
Provisional  Council  of  Stite  for  Poland, 
promising  the  restoration  of  that  country  on 
racial  and  geographical  borders,  with  self- 
government.  When  the  Germans  overran 
Russian  P^and  tiiey  set  up  a  Regency  Coun- 
cil over  the  country  in  December,  1916.  On 
September  12,  1917,  the  Germans  granted 
Poland  a  temporary  constitution.  On  April 
5,  1918,  a  new  cabinet  was  appointed,  headed 
by  M.  Steozkowski.  ' 

On  Armistice  Day,  November  11, 1918,  llie  i 
Germans  still  held  one-half  and  the  Austrian 
one-quarter  of  Poland,  but  tiie  Teutonic 
armies  were  forced  to  withdraw  out  of  the 
land,  leaviiin-  Die  Polish  people  in  possession 
of  their  ancient  heritage.  Even  before  the 
Gennan  withdrawal,  a  Polish  Provisional 
Govmnment  was  f («med  and  its  first  conomi 
was  to  organize  a  Polish  Army.  500,000 
strong,  including  many  Poles  from  the 
United  States,  to  combat  the  Bolshevists. 
Gen.  Pilsudski,  an  able  leader,  was  cliosen  as 
temporary  President,  and  Ignace  Paderew- 
ski,  the  eminent  pianist  and  composer,  but 
lately  returned  from  a-  concert  tour  of  Amer-  j 
ica.  was  named  Prime  Minister. 

The  Russian  Bolshevik  Goveniment  sent 
many  agitators,  with  much  gold,  into  Poland 
in  the  hope  of  corrupting  ttie  fireed  people^ 
but  they  signally  failed.  The  familiar  Bol- 
shevik plan  of  forming  "Soldiers  and  Work- 
men's Councils."  was  not  successful  in  Po- 
land. Equally  futile  was  the  attempt  to  form 
peasant  Soviets.  Division  and  ownership  of 
the  land  by  the  peasants  already  had  been 
guaranteed  by  the  Polish  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment and  the  y>easants  were  given  a  stated 
period  of  time  in  which  to  complete  the  vciy 
moderate  pa>Tnents  that  had  been  stipulated. 
Only  among  the  Jewish  refugees  in  Poland, 
numbering  several  millions,  did  tfafi  program 
of  commission  awaken  entiiuriasm.  The  real 
Poles,  the  noble  Slavs,  were  true  to  their 
democratic  ideals  and  to  their  church.  As 
a  last  resort  the  Bolshevists  enlisted  the  aid 
of  the  Polish  and  Russian  Jews  to  stir  op 
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radal  and  rdigious  antagonism,  as  an  enter- 
ing wedge  for  Bolshevism  in  Christian  Po- 
land, and  to  a  degree  this  plan  proved  ef- 
fective. 

Late  in  1918  a  general  election  was  held  in 
Poland,  resulting  in  the  return  of  an  As- 
sembly representing  all  political  factions  and 
the  f  onnation  of  a  coalition  cabinet  This 
new  Government  is  a  republic  modeled  on 
French  Government  linos,  the  Cabinet  being 
responsible  to  the  Assembly.  Its  foremost 
figures  were  Gen.  Pilsudski,  a  moderate  So- 
cialist, and  Paderewski,  renresenting  the  Na- 
tionalists, both  ardent  patriots  who  had  lab- 
ored unceasingly  for  Polish  freedom.  TbB 
Jewish  Boisheviki  and  oth^  radicals  tried 
every  possible  ruse  to  produce  a  breach  in  tiie 
Government,  but  without  success. 


Meanwhile  the  Polish  Army,  with  its  large 
contingent  of  American  Poles,  was  waging 
continuous  active  warfare  against  four  foes 
—Germany  to  the  West,  the  Baltic  states  to 
the  North,  Soviet  Russia  to  the  East,  and  the 
Ukraine  to  the  Southeast.  Time  and  again 
the  Poles  appealed  to  the  Allied  Council 
at  Paris  for  assistance  in  their  struggle 
against  the  numerous  foes  that  beset  them  on 
all  sides,  but  without  avail.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Germany,  with  its  Baltic  associates 
had  an  army  of  600,000  on  the  Polish  front, 
the  Allied  War  Council  could  not  agree  upon 
a  plan  to  aid  poor  Poland. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  1918,  the  Poles 
had  been  able  to  defend  themselves  success- 
ftilly  against  their  myriad  powerful  enemies. 
Better  still,  they  had  not  capitulated  to  the 
Bolsheviki. 


^     Pa  tn  T55  «a  ^sa  isa  WW     WESTERN  THEATER.  NOV.  I  i-DEC.  16     ll!rf:s'|r3.Ba.»aiiWRi''»5a  w 

e  Victorious  Allies  Enter  Germany,  Seize  All  Cities  on  the  Rhine  TS 

^  Recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  France  an  Occasion  of  Great  Rejoicing 

2        American  Forces  Occupy  Coblenz — German  Army  Warmly  Welcomed  in  Berlin  ^ 


n h iQb n m m mjcm  section  34- loie 


TM«1  AUied  Forces,  6.000,000 
Marshal  Fwh,  Generalissimo 
Ten  French  Armies,  2,500,000 
Gen.  Petain,  Commander 

Fhw  British  Annies.  1.500,4M 

Gen.  Haig,  Commamler 

Three  American  Armies,  1,338,169 

Gen.  Pershinir*  Commander 
Two  Belgian  Armies.  300,000 

Kinp  Albert,  Commander 
One  ItaUan  Army.  300^000 

Gen.  Dial,  Conunander 

AlBcd  Anniea  ef  Oocniiation 

American,  470,000— Gen.  J.  T.  Dickmaa 
Britisht  350,000— Gen.  Robertson 
French,  S8i,M0— Generals  Mansrin,  Fayolle,  Gour- 
aud,  Castelnau,  and  Hiracbauer 

Belprian.  300,000 

THERE  were  9,000,000  soldiers  en- 
trenched on  the  Western  battlefronts 
when  the  Military  Armistice  was  signed 
OD  November  11, 1918.  Of  these  the  Allies 
claimed  6,000,000,  apportioned  among  21 
annies,  and  the  Germans  3,000,000,  repre- 
sented by  four  ^eat  proups  of  armies,  to- 
gether with  150,000  horses. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  Armfartlce, 


German  Army  of  Retreat,  3,000^000 

Gen.  Greener,  Commander 
Fir.st  Army  Group — Gen  von  Below 
Second  Amiy  Group- — Gen  von  Hutier 
Third  Army  Group—Gen.  von  Cariowits 
Fourth  Amy  Groop— Gen.  voa  Ifartriti 


German  troops  were  reduii  ed  to  evacuate  Bel- 
gium, France,  Luxemburg  and  Alsace-Lor- 
raine by  November  25th ;  all  tiie  terrain  west 
of  the  Rhine  and  a  belt  of  land  six  miles  wide 

on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  to  be  va- 
cated by  December  11th;  the  bridgeheads  at 
CologTio,  Coblenz  and  Mainz,  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  were  also  to  be  vacated 
on  Deeember  11th. 
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The  Germans  lost  no  time  in  evacuating 
all  the  invaded  territory  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Their  withdrawal  into  Germany  was 
conducted  by  Gen.  Groener,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Ludendorff  as  Chief  of  Staff  in  the 
last  days  of  the  War. 

The  Armies  of  Oeenpatioii 

ElOBT  Allied  annies,  with  a  total  strength 

at  1,670,000  men,  were  selected  to  occupy  the 
evacuated  territory,  but  of  these  only  1,150,- 
000  troops  were  to  invade  Germany  and  seize 
the  bridgeheads  on  the  Rhine.  To  this  Army 
of  Occupation,  America  contributed  470,000 
men,  with  250,000  assigned  to  the  Rhine; 
France  550,000  men,  with  400,000  to  enter 
the  Rhine  zone;  Britain  350,000  men,  of 
whom  300,000  were  to  go  to  the  Rhine,  and 
Belgium  300,000,  with  200,000  of  these  as- 
signed to  the  Rhine. 

The  evacuation  of  Belgium  and  France  by 
the  German  armies  was  hastily  accomplished. 
So  rapid  was  their  withdrawal,  that  the  Al- 
lied armies,  ten  days  after  the  Armistice 
was  signed,  were  enabled  to  reoccupy  Brus- 
sels in  Belgium,  penetrate  into  Luxemburg 
and  reach  Saarbrucken  and  the  line  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Swiss  border.  The  Belgians 
meantime  had  advanced  50  miles,  the  French 
40  and  the  British  and  Americans  30.  Ant- 
werp and  Mulhouse  were  liberated  on  No- 
vember 17th,  Bruasds  on  November  22d  and 
Strassburg  on  Novranber  23d.  The  liberated 
peoples  ever>'where  were  delirious  with  joy, 

3d  American  Army  Begins  March  to  Rhine 

The  American  Army  of  Occupation,  des- 
ignated as  the  Third  Army,  and  placed  under 
the  direct  command  of  Major-General  John 
T.  Dickman,  began  its  march  to  the  Rhine 
on  Sunday  morning,  November  17th.  advanc- 
ing on  a  50-milo  front.  Gen.  J.  J.  Pershinp, 
the  Commandei--in-Chief,  accompanied  the 
Army  part  way  on  its  journey. 

The  precaution  was  taken  to  dispatch  en- 
gineers in  advance  of  the  Yankee  troops  to 
inspect  bridges  and  roads,  search  for  mines, 
bombs  and  traps  of  every  description,  and 
examine  wells  and  streams  foi"  traces  of 
poison  and  disease.  The  patli  of  this  army 
lay  through  Lorraine. 

Montmedy,  an  important  town  in  the  Briey 
iron  region,  went  wild  with  joy  when  the 


5th  Regiment  of  American  Marines,  heroes 
of  Chateau  Thierry,  swung  into  the  central 
square  singing  "Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang's  All 
Here."  The  Stars  and  Stripes  waved  over 
the  town  hall  as  the  Yankees  entered  Mont- 
medy, and  everywhere  the  tricolor  of  France 
floated  from  flagstaffs. 

East  of  Verdun,  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
molish the  barriers  which  guarded  the  old 

German  front  before  passagre  was  possible. 
Every  three  feet  or  more,  on  this  front,  huge 
pillars  of  reinforced  concrete  uprose,  con- 
nected with  two-inch  cables.  Dynamite 
blasts  disposed  of  these  pillars.  Later,  the 
Yankee  troops  worked  in  relays  wrecking 
another  "Chinese  wall,"  consisting  of  huge 
steel  rails,  rising  five  feet  high  above  gi'ound 
and  sunk  in  concrete  foundations  six  feet 
deep.  Subsequently,  barriers  of  tanks  were 
encountwed  at  Mars4apT0ur  and  barriers  of 
loffs  chained  together  were  found  at  Etain. 
All  these  were  duly  demolished. 

As  they  approached  the  German  border, 

the  Yankee  soldiers  met  an  endless  stream 
of  released  prisoners  and  civilians  returning 
from  Germany.  The  whole  countryside  was 
found  dotted  with  derelict  guns  and  trans- 
ports abandoned  by  the  Germans  in  their 
flight.  When  Pershing's  Army  halted  on  the 
Lonpr\^T-I>riey  line  they  had  completed  the 
iirst  leg  of  their  march  to  the  Rhine. 

Briey  Mines  are  DwnaHshed 

PROOFS  of  vandalism  were  evorj'where  vis- 
ible in  the  Briey  Valley  as  the  Americans 
passed  through.  The  Germans  had  system- 
atically dismantled  the  coal  and  steel  plants. 
After  shipping  the  more  prized  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery to  Germany,  the  vandals  had  de- 
molished the  blast  furnaces,  steam  engines, 
boilers,  tools,  gearings  and  electric  lighting 
fixtures  not  connected  with  the  actual  work- 
ing of  the  mines.  F<nr  three  years  the  mines 
had  been  woriced  to  their  full  limit  by  the 
forced  labor  of  15,000  prisoners,  who  were 
driven  to  the  last  ounce  of  their  energy  by 
their  merciless  German  task  masters.  In  the 
last  year  of  the  War  the  Germans  had  con- 
centrated there  some  500  heavy  guns  and 
7,000  machine  guns  for  defence. 
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Ammktm  Anajr  Entan  LnicHlHiig 

The  advance  of  Gen.  Pershing's  army  into 

both  Lorraine  and  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  triumphal  procession; 
through  villages  filled  with  clK'orin<j  people, 
down  streets  afflutter  with  American  flags. 
Gen.  Pmhing  entered  the  city  of  Luxemburg 
on  November  2l8t  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
amidst  the  joyous  acclaim  of  the  populace, 
the  screeching  of  sirens  and  the  ringing  of 
church  bells.  School  children  presented  each 
soldier  with  a  chrysanthemum  and  tossed 
flowers  in  thdr  pathway.  A  parade  of  Lux- 
onburgm  lent  eclat  to  the  occasion.  From 
fte  balcony  of  the  ducal  palace,  Gen.  Persh- 
ing and  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxemburg 
reviewed  the  troops  as  they  passed.  Every- 
where the  streets  and  squares  were  filled  with 
cheering  crowds. 

Americans  Occupy  Treves  in  Germany 

From  Luxemburg,  the  (lemian  frontier 
was  crossed  at  several  places  by  details  of 
Gen.  Pershing's  army  on  November  28d,  ttie 
Signal  Corps  and  the  ambulance  units  being 

first  to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  Rhineland. 

The  front  linos  of  the  American  Army  now 
rested  on  the  line  of  the  Sauer  and  Moselle 
liivers. 

On  l>ecember  1st,  tiie  American  Army 
crossed  the  Sauer  and  Moselle  and  altered 
Gomiany,  spreading  out  on  a  front  of  60 
miles.  Treves,  which  had  been  chosen  as 
Gen.  Pershing's  advance  headquarters,  was 
the  first  important  Rhine  city  occupied.  The 
populace  showed  no  signs  of  hostility,  merely 
preserving  a  sullen  silence.  The  whole  vicin- 
age, in  truth,  seemed  wrapped  in  depression. 
German  burghers  stood  stolidly  in  their  door- 
ways, watching  the  Yankee  soldiers  pass, 
without  uttering  a  word.  If  they  betrayed 
any  amotion,  it  was  one  of  fear.  No  trace  of 
a  German  Army  in  force  was  seen  and  there 
was  no  clash  between  liie  soldiers  and  civ- 
ilians. 

Cobknz  Under  American  Control 

On  December  2d,  the  American  troops  re- 
sumed tlieir  march  toward  the  Rhine.  It'  was 
arranged  that  ha\nng  crossed  the  Rhine,  they 
would  occupy  a  sector  some  60  miles  long, 
forming  an  arc  of  a  circle,  having  Coblenz  as 


its  pivot,  l^nits  of  the  American  forces  were 
immediately  entrained  for  Coblenz,  This  im- 
portant city  passtKi  under  complete  American 
military  control  on  December  bth,  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  co-operating.  American 
sentries  were  posted  at  the  weston  «ids  of 
the  four  bridges  that  here  cross  the  Rhine, 
the  eastern  ends  being  guarded  by  German 
soldiers.  Across  the  Rhine,  on  the  rocky 
promontory  that  rose  400  feet  above  the 
river,  stood  file  histtnrie  castie  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein.  Several  regiments  of  German  soldiers 
were  still  quartered  there.  This  great  for- 
tress was  occupied  by  Yankee  soldiers  on  De- 
cemlier  l<Uh. 

With  Old  Glory  waving  and  bands  playing, 
three  American  divisions,  the  First,  Second 
and  Thirty-Second,  crossed  the  Rhine  on  De- 
cember 13th.  Three  days  later  the  Am^can 
Army  reached  its  final  objective  on  an  arc  of 
20  miles  radius  from  the  Coblenz  bridgehead. 
The  entire  Third  Corps,  and  the  1st,  2d  and 
32d  Divisions,  were  stationed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Rhin^  while  the  Fourth  and  SevNith 
Corps  remained  on  the  west  bank.  The  Sec- 
ond American  Army  was  meanwhile  estab- 
lished at  Luxemburg. 

In  less  than  a  month  the  American  forces 
had  advanced  200  miles»  occupying  5,000 
square  miles  of  German  territory,  having  a 
population  of  one  million. 

Three  French  divisions  shared  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  Coblenz  sector  with  the 
Americans,  while  one  American  division,  the 
8d  Regulars,  took  over  part  of  the  Frendi 
bridg^ead  at  Mslhs. 

The  sullen  doneanor  of  the  German  pop- 
ulace now  gave  way  to  one  of  fa\vning. 
Everj-lhing  possible  was  done  to  propitiate 
the  Americans,  evidently  in  the  hope  of  in- 
ducing a  forgetfulness  of  German  barbari«n. 
Gen.  Dickman,  however,  reused  to  counten- 
ance this  fraternization  of  Americans  and 
Huns.  The  Yankee  soldiers  were  strictly 
enjoined  to  have  no  further  social  intercourse 
with  the  Germans. 

A  code  for  the  government  of  tiie  inhabi- 
tants of  all  regions  in  Germany  occupied  by 
Americans  was  issued  on  December  22d  by 
den.  Pershinjr.  Sales  of  fireamis  in  Coblenz 
were  proliihited;  stringent  regulations  were 
made  preventing  the  sale  of  intoxicants  by 
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civilians  to  American  soldiers;  all  theaters 
and  cafes  were  compelled  to  close  at  11  o'clock 
at  night;  pubhc  buildings  were  utilized  as 
headquarters,  but  hotels  and  private  homes 
were  wed  as  billets. 

British  Army  Crosses  the  Rhine 

While  the  Americans  were  marching 
toward  Coblenz,  the  British  and  Belgian 
Annies  of  Occupation  were  advancing  Rhine- 
wardt  through  the  same  gap  whidi  the 

armies  of  von  Kluck  and  von  Buelow  had 
used  in  their  first  invasion  of  Belgium. 

Their  course,  from  Malmedy  through 
Montjole  to  Duren,  led  the  Britishers  over 
steep  hills  covered  with  fir  forests,  along 
edges  of  deep  ravines  and  through  the  darl^ 
mysterious  depths  of  the  forest  of  Duren. 
The  British,  on  December  9th,  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Cologne,  and  by  the  14th  had  taken 
possession  of  the  bridgehead  at  that  place. 

Belgian  Retribution  ViHitea  on  the  Uuns 

Derisive  retribution  was  visited  upon  the 
Germans  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  when  the  Bel- 
gian Army  of  Occupation  published  an  order 
requiring  all  German  civilians  to  step  off  the 
sidewalks  and  doff  their  hats  as  Belgian  of- 
ficers approached.  Shocked  beyond  measure, 
the  Germans  at  Aix  noisily  protested  to  the 
Armistice  Commission,  but  they  subsided 
into  silence  when  told  that  the  new  Belgian 
rules  were  identical  with  those  which  the 
Germans  had  imposed  upon  the  Belgians 
after  Brussels  had  been  occupied  in  1911. 
The  Belgians,  however,  did  not  intend  to 
maintain  the  rules  they  had  posted  in  deri- 
sion in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Having  taught  the 
Huna  a  needed  lesson,  they  withdrew  the 
order  and  the  humiliation  of  the  Huns  was  at 
an  end. 

Rciicli  Amilee  Seeovinr  tte  ^'Im^  PlfovtMce" 

The  reoccupation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by 
the  French  annies  was  attended  by  jubilant 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  populace. 

The  entrance  of  Gen.  Petain  into  Metz,  of 
Castelnau  into  Colmar,  of  Fayolle  and  Gour- 
aud  into  Strassburg  and  of  Hirschauer  into 
Mulhouse  formed  ceremonies  marking  the 
restitution  to  France  of  her  'lost  provinoesf' 
and  necessarily  military  in  character. 


When  Gen.  Petain  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Metz  on  November  18th,  mounted 
on  a  fine  white  charger  and  attended  by  his 
entire  staff  with  a  few  American  and  Brit- 
ish oflicers  attached,  a  shout  went  up  ttat 
drowned  the  whirr  of  the  many  airplanes 
flying  overhead. 

French  flags  fluttered  from  the  forts 
crowning  the  circle  of  hills  above  the  city; 
crowds  surged  forward,  breaking  the  line  of 
guards,  to  get  a  s^impse  of  the  great  com* 
mander;  young  girls  and  children  appeared 
wearing  the  ancient  Lorraine  costume,  with 
its  frilled  headdress  and  bright  petticoats; 
German  soldiers  in  uniform  walked  arm  in 
arm  with  French  poilus,  and  juy  was  eveiy- 
where. 

Metz,  on  December  8til,  had  another  jubi- 
lant day  when  its  ^rovemor  received  Presi- 
dent Poineare,  Premier  Clemenceau,  Mar- 
shall JolTre,  Gen.  Haig  and  Gen.  Pershing. 
On  this  occasion,  Gen.  Petain  was  presented 
with  his  baton  as  a  Marshal  of  France.  Dur- 
ing the  review,  American  troops  had  the 
honor  of  leading  the  line,  to  the  strains  of  tiie 
Star  Spangled  ISanner. 

Strassburg  opened  its  arms  to  Marshal 
Petain  and  the  flower  of  the  Army  of  France 
a  few  days  later.  General  Castelnau,  Fayolle 
and  Gouraud  participating  in  the  triumph. 
Crowds  cheered  the  poilus  to  the  echo  all 
alonj:;-  the  route  of  parade.  After  the  mili- 
tary review,  Alsatian  societies  paraded  the 
streets  up  until  a  late  hour,  singing  their 
patriotic  songs.  On  December  9th,  Sfzass- 
burg  welcomed  President  Poineare  and 
Premier  Clemenceau.  Gen.  Pershing  and 
Ambassador  Sharp  were  there  and  received 
cries  of  "Vive  TAmerique." 

Fk«nch  Occupy  Blains 

The  entrj'  of  the  armies  of  France  into 
Mainz  on  December  14th  completed  the  inva- 
sion of  Germany  by  the  Allies.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  memorable  ceremonies  of  the  occu- 
pation. Here  the  resentment  of  tiie  populace 
was  shown  as  in  no  other  German  city  that 
had  been  occupied.  Many  of  the  homes  were 
tightly  closed,  and  few  of  the  male  citizens 
appeared  on  the  streets.  Generals  Mangin 
and  Fayolle  met  the  local  authorities  at  the 
Grand  Ducal  Palace^  after  the  review,  and 
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assured  than  that,  however  natural  reprisals  Berlin  WdouMi  the  Whipped  Geniian  Anny 

might  appear,  Germans  had  nothing  to  fear  y^,^        ^  ^  <x)ntrd     the  Sodal- 

so  long  as  they  accepted  the  French  occupa-  ^  Q^^^^^^t^  ^tended  a  ndsy  wdcome  to 

tion  in  a  proper  spint  ^                         ^  ^  ^^^^ 

The  Whole  BiiiiM  Front  Occupied  December  11th.    MiUions  tfaronged  the 

Thb  Germans  had  surrendered  the  whole  ^^^^.^    D^y  ^fter  day,  for  a  week,  as  the 

of  their  principal  waterway,  their  sacred  ^^j^j^^  ^^„ti„„ea.  President  Ebert  mounted 
Rhine,  without  a  niurmui-^      Their  long  addressed  tiie  home-coming 

•watch  on  the  Rhine"  had  been  interrupted  »  rostnmi  ana 

at  last.  The  Allied  forces  occupied  its  west  men,  who  were  arnvmg  at  the  nite  of  10^00 

bank  from  Switseiiand  to  Holland,  while  a  day.  Regimental  flags  were  crowned  with 

olher  Rhine  territory  on  the  east  bank  had  ig^yj^  wreaths  and  even  the  guns  were  cov- 

beorane  for  the  time  neutral.  Treves,  Cob-  g^ed  with  flowers.  Dancing  went  on  all  night 
lenz,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne  and  Mainz  gQ  ^^l^ts.  while  German  profiteers— and 
were  in  possession  of  Entente  g^rnsons;  ^  them-sipped  $10  wine 

sacc-Lorraine  had  been  lost,  and  Prusfflan  "We  are  trvinff  to  forget!" 

Poland  was  destined  to  pass  to  other  hands,  and  moaned .    We  are  trymg  w>  iorg«i, 

|ilSnmi*WW»M»*l»W  WEffrERNTHBATWl.NOV.2l-DEC.  27  »IBl!5i»fatofti»»m1» 

5      Germany  Surrenders  200  Warships  to  Allied  Naval  Forces  B 

I  l„OneW.ekl29Submarine.A«l»t«medOff4eCo»t«rf8codml  ^ 

B.  ^fc»«miai»i«**»    SECTION  35-191©   m mm 

German  Fleet  Commandera 
AM  Gnmi  VM,  CwMnders  Admiral  wn  Renter 

■      Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  Commander-m-Chiel  Comm«,lare  Togert 

Admiral  Sims,  Ameri<wi  Squadron  Commodore  Harder 

ZSUai  Rodney,  Americta  Squadnm 


T 


•    -J    4-  rv*  tliA  Harwich,  England,  and  headed  for  the  Dutch 

iHE  most  spectacular  i^^^d^^r*  eoast,  where  the  U-boats  were  in  waiting. 

Armistice  occurred  m  late  Hi  h  above  the  British  vessels  there  soared 

1918,  when  the  a  huge  observation  balloon.  Approaching  the 

20O  vessels  of  war.  indiidmg  »  Dutch  coast,  20  German  U-boats  were  dis- 
12  cruisers.  60  desbroyers  ^nd    -9  s^^^  ^       accompanied  by  two  German 

marines.  There  remamed  to  be  sun  ^^^^jea,  ^^^^^  ^^.^  were  to  take  the  submarine 

on  a  subsequent  day.  50  t'^^Pcdo  destroyCTS  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  Germany  after  the  transfer, 

and  two  battleships  which  "^^^^Y^^J^r^  No  flags  were  fl>ang  from  the  German  ships 

going  repairs.  With  the  and  their  guns,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
ships,  Germany  as  a  naval  power  the  surrender,  were  trained  fore  and  aft. 

extet   The  extinction  of  .f^^"^      A  bugle  sounded  and  tfie  British  crews 

automatically  raised  the  ^^^"^^^^^^^.^^^  took  up  thdr  stations  ready  for  any  possible 

second  position  among  all  the  naval  powers  ^^^^^^j^     ^  l^^^ji^g  destroyer,  in  re- 

of  the  world.  sponse  to  a  signal  from  Admiral  Tyrwhitt, 

TiMFintU-Boats  Surrendered  turned  and  led  the  way  toward  England,  the 

f      fVno  PTiPmv  vessels  was  submarines  following.   On  reaching  a  point 

THE  mten^ment^  of      ^-^->           first  some  20  miles  off  Harwich.  British  crews 

besrun  on  November  2<^t^.  J  ^^n  the^^  were  put  on  board  the  submarines  to  take 

flotilla  of  20  Ge.^an  U^B^ats  ^„bor.  With  Uie  exception  of  the 

dered    At  daybreak  a  ^^^^^^^^  engine  stoffs  all  the  German  sailors  remained 

five  light  crmser^  f  JJ^^^^;  ^  on  deck.     After  the  submarines  had  been 

sanded  by  Tyrw^^^  the  harbor  the 
ship  Curacao,  sleameo  out  oi  «•» 
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German  crews  were  transfened  to  trans- 
ports and  sent  back  to  Germany,  Complete 
silence  reigned  as  the  submarines  surren- 
dered, orders  having  been  issued  forbidding 
any  demonstration. 

German  High  Seas  Fleet  Jnterned  Off  Scotland 

The  surrender  of  the  German  Battle-Fleet 

to  the  Allied  navies  off  the  Scottish  coast, 
on  November  21st,  was  an  even  more  im- 
pressive spectacle.  The  Allied  Armada,  con- 
sisting of  the  British  Grand  Fleet,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty»  an 
American  squadron  ccmunanded  by  Admirals 
Sims  and  Rodney,  and  a  French  squadron, 
had  steamed  out  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at 
1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  21st, 
moving  in  two  long  columns  six  miles  apart. 

Arrived  at  their  rendezvous,  60  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  fleet  dropped 
anchor  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Ger- 
man vessels.  Previously  the  British  light 
cruiser  Cardiff  had  been  dispatched  to  the 
German  base  to  pilot  the  German  vessels  to 
the  Allied  rendezvous. 

The  Cardiff,  on  approaehing  the  German 
base,  hoisted  the  signal,  "Follow  me,"  and 
the  second  greatest  naval  force  in  the  world 
meekly  trailed  after  the  little  British  cruiser, 
which  in  turn  took  its  course  from  an  obser- 
vation kite  balloon.  The  German  lleet  con- 
aiated  of  71  vessels,  including  nine  dread> 
naun^ts,  five  battle  eniisers,  seven  light 
cruisers  and  60  destroyers. 

Steaming  at  the  stipulated  speed  of  ten 
knots  an  hour,  and  with  their  puns  pointinpr 
fore  and  aft  as  ordered,  the  surrendered 
German  fleet  followed  the  little  Cardiff 
through  the  gauntlet  of  Allied  ships,  stretch- 
ing 14  miles  east  and  west.  In  advance  came 
the  five  great  battle  cruisers,  Scydlitz,  Derf- 
linger,  von  der  Tann,  Uindenberg  and 


Moltke,  moving  along  three  cable  lengttis 

apart.  Immediately  following  them  were  the 
nine  German  dreadnaughts — Friedrich  der 
Grosse,  Koenig  Albert,  Kaiser,  Kronprinz 
Wilhdm,  Kaisoin,  Bayern,  Markgraf,  Prinz-  ! 
regmt,  Luitpold  and  the  Grossw  Kurf uest 
Three  miles  astern  of  these  came  the  light 
cruisers,  Karlsruhe,  Frankfort,  Burnberg, 
Emden  Rrummer,  Koln  and  Bremen.  Then, 
after  another  gap  of  three  miles,  came  five 
columns  of  destroyers,  ten  abreait.  | 

During  the  passage  of  the  Gonnan  vessels, 
ttie  Allied  gunners  were  at  their  posts,  ready 
to  open  fire  at  the  first  sipn  of  treachen*. 
Over  the  surrendered  .ships  circled  a  British 
dirigible,  acting  as  eyes  for  the  Allied  Fleet 

When  the  last  of  the  German  ships  hsd 
been  penned  up  in  the  flanking  columns,  tiie 
Allied  ships  put  about  in  squadrons,  reformed 
their  lines  and  escorted  the  captive  vessels 
into  the  Scapa  Flow,  a  landlocked  bay  in  the 
Orkney  Islands  north  of  Scotland.  Inspec- 
tion  parties  from  the  British  Fleet  boarded 
the  German  ships,  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
conditions  of  the  Armistice  had  been  ob- 
served. Some  of  the  German  crews  weie 
retained  for  maintenance  work,  but  the  re- 
mainder were  returned  to  Germany. 

Only  one  accident  occurred  during  the 
whole  proceeding.  One  of  the  German  de- 
stroyers, while  on  its  way  across  the  North 
Sea,  struck  a  mine  and  sank. 

129  Submarines  Interned 

Another  flotilla  of  German  autmiarines 

SUrrandHed  on  November  21st,  and  others 
on  succeeding  days  until  a  total  of  129  U- 
boats  had  been  delivered  into  the  keeping  of 
Great  Britain.  it  was  the  most  complete 
ship  surrender  in  all  history  and  marked  the 
destruction  of  that  German  naval  power  ; 
which  only  two  years  before  had  boasted  that 
it  controlled  the  seas. 
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  GERMANY,  DEC.   U  t  i  ■  ■  i 

Spartadsts  Launch  CoiinteroRevolutioii  ivith  Poor  Success  I 

TitMmcchf  t  Bohhevittt  Attempt  to  Preveat  CalUnic  Nattonal  Assembly  | 

  SECTION  36-1918    f 

THE  Spartacist  or  Bolshevist  faction  The  Spartacists  failed  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
among  the  German  Socialists,  whose  number  of  signatures  to  nominate, 
leaders  were  Liebknecht,  Ledebour  and  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Congress  on 
Rosa  Luxemburg,  attempted,  soon  after  the  December  17th,  Ledebour  attacked  Commis- 
Armifltice,  to  laimdi  a  counter-revolution,  sioner  Ebert  and  several  speakers  denounced 
When  ffae  Central  Congress  of  Ddegates  the  Government  as  being  weak.  On  the  third 
from  the  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Councils  day  of  the  Congress,  another  Liebknecht  del- 
met  at  Berlin  on  December  L5th  to  discuss  egation,  professing  to  represent  250,000 
the  date  and  place  of  holding  the  proposed  workers,  forced  its  way  into  the  Chamber 
National  Assembly,  President  Richard  Muller  on  the  threat  of  a  general  strike,  and  the 
was  interrupted,  midway  of  his  speech,  by  a  same  chaotic  scenes  were  witnessed  as  on  the 
radical  Spartadst,  who,  after  declaring  that  first  day. 

he  represented  250,000  workmen  then  gath-  xheir  leader  demanded,  first,  that  Ger- 

ered  outside  the  Palace,  read  a  list  of  de-  j^^y  ghould  be  constituted  as  one  repubUc; 

mands  along  Spartacan  lines.  These  m-  second,  that  all  power  should  be  vested  in  the 
eluded  the  retention  of  all  power  by  the  Sol-  Soldiers'  Workmen's  Councils ;  third,  that  the 
diers'  and  Workers'  Councils,  the  organiza-  jnghest  executive  power  should  be  exercised 
tion  of  a  Red  Guard  Army  and  a  pledge  that  the  Executive  Council ;  fourth,  the  abolish- 
no  National  Assembly  should  be  called.  ment  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commission- 

These  demands  proved  most  unpopular.  In  ers;  fifth,  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 

the  general  uproar  that  followed,  the  in-  Revolution;    sixth,    disarmament   of  the 

t ruder  left  the  Chamber.    It  developed  that  counter-revolutionists;  seventh,  arming  of 

he  was  the  spokesman,  not  for  250,000  work-  the  proletariat:  eighth,  propaganda  for  the 

men,  but  for  7,000  temporary  strikers  who  establishment  of  a  Socialist  World  Republic, 

had  been  Cl^oled  into  accepting  Liebknecht* s  These  demands  were  practically  ignored  by 

leadership.  the  Convention.  Later  in  the  day,  another 

lAter  in  the  day,  a  resolution  was  pre-  delegation  of  Spartadsts  sought  to  enter  the 

sented,  asking  the  Congress  to  invite  Lieb-  hall,  but  were  refused  admittance, 

knecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  to  attend  "as  At  this  session  the  Congress  appointed  a 

advisors."  This  caused  another  great  tumult  Central  Council  to  exercise  parliamentary 

and  after  20  minutes  of  disorder  the  resolu-  supei'\Msion  over  German  and  Prussian  cab- 

tion  was  voted  down  by  five  to  one*   Ueb-  inets  and  with  the  right  to  appoint  and  de- 

knecht  himself,  at  the  moment,  was  address-  pose  the  People's  Commissioners  of  all  Ger- 

ing  an  immense  crowd  in  the  street  from  his  many,  who  were  to  be  diosen  from  the  Sodal 

perch  on  the  roof  of  tlie  Diet  Building.  Democratic  Parties.  Hie  Congress  rejected 

On  the  following  day,  govemment  troops  a  resohitinn  demanding  the  elimination  of 

dissolved    the    Spartacists'    Soldiers'    and  the  bourgeois  class  from  the  Government. 

Workers'  Council  and  removed  Liebknecht's  Great  dissatisfaction  with  the  Goveniment's 

lieutenants  from  all  the  positions  they  oc-  foreign  policy  was  expressed,  especially  the 

cupied.  rupture  with  Spain  and  the  break  fh  the  re- 

Elections  to  the  National  Assembly  in  the  Nations  with  the  Polish  Government.  Mean- 
former  Duchy  of  Anhalt,  on  the  same  day.  while,  the  strike  movenent  in  Berlin  had 
resulted  in  a  victor}^  for  the  Majority  Social-  neatly  extended. 

ists,  who  polled  92,229  votes,  against  a  total  The  Spartacans  had  plotted  a  coup  de  force 

of  66,951  for  the  combined  bourgeois  groups,  for  the  session  of  the  Congiess  on  December 
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19th,  hoping  to  prevent  xhe  fixing  of  a  date 
for  a  National  AmmAAy,  Their  plan  was  to 
pack  tiie  galleries*  and,  v^ile  the  debate  was 
in  progress^  opoi  the  doors  to  thousands  of 
striking  workmen  who  should  then  dissolve 
the  Congress  by  force,  as  was  done  in  Bolshe- 
vist Russia. 

The  delegates,  in  anticipation  of  such  a 
move,  had  agreed  to  forego  debate  and  take 
an  immediate  vote  before  the  workmen 
should  assemble  for  the  proposed  invasion. 
This  was  done,  and  by  vote  of  400  to  7<),  the 
Congress  called  a  National  Assembly  for 
January  19, 1919. 

A  new  Central  Executive  Gonunittee  was 
chosen,  consisting  of  27  soldiers  and  work- 
ingmen,  all  Majority  Socialists,  thus  elim- 
inating Ledebour  and  Muller  and  enhancing 
the  prestige  of  Ebert  and  Schiedcmann.-  This 
committee  was  clothed  with  veto  power  and 
could  eject  obstreperous  Cabinet  members. 
The  closing  hours  of  the  Congi  t  ss  were  de- 
voted to  problems  of  Socialization,  including 
approval  of  state  control  for  such  industries 
as  were  in  shape  for  the  experiment.  Ad- 
journment was  taken  on  Decern Ijcr  20th. 

"Friends  of  the  People  League"  Formed 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  a  "Friends  of  the  People  League" 
was  formed  in  Berlin,  under  the  leadership 
of  those  HohenzoUem  cat's-paws,  Prince 
Maximilian,  of  Baden;  Hugo  Haas,  Inde- 
pendent Socialist;  Count  von  Bernstorff, 
former  Ambassador  to  the  United  States; 
Matthias  Erzberger,  Centrist,  and  Dr.  Solf 
a  former  Foreign  Minister. 

Hiadanbsfg'a  National  Amy  Plan  Adopted 

On  Christmas  Day,  1918,  the  Goveniment 
accepted  Gen.  von  Ilindenberg's  plan  to  form 
a  People's  Guard  or  National  Army.  In  his 
proclamation.  Ilindenberg  referred  to  the 
'*mighty  achievemente  in  war  of  the  German 
Nation  in  arms,  trained  in  warfare  which 
did  not  collapse  before  a  world  of  enemies." 
To  the  radicals  ho  imputod  the  desire  to  de- 
stroy the  German  Army  as  a  step  toward  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  national  strength  of 
the  German  people  and  the  prevention  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  German  Empire  on  a 
sound  political  and  economic  basis. 


Beggary  in  Berlin 

Christmas  Day  in  Berlin,  under  the  Rev- 
olution, presented  a  picture  of  unrelieved 
misery.  The  streete  were  filled  with  beg- 
gars and  street  vendors.  Nearly  100,000  un- 
employed laborers  tramped  the  streets.  Crip- 
pled and  invalid  soldiers  in  frreat  numbers 
either  begged  for  money  or  peddled  cigar- 
ettes, soap  and  sweetmeats  brought  in  from 
west  of  the  Bhine.  New:  strikes  had  broken 
out  in  the  Silesian  coalfield,  due  to  Spartacist 
agitation,  and  the  supplies  of  fuel  were  80 
scarce  that  all  Berlin  was  shivering. 

BevottoffheSailon 

The  first  dash  between  the  Spartacists  and 
the  Ebert  Government  broke  out  in  Berlin  on 
the  night  of  December  23d,  when  armed 
sailors  who  sympathized  with  the  Liebknecht 
faction  attacked  the  loyal  Government  troops. 
Victory  at  first  rested  with  tiie  S|Murtacsn 
saflors,  who  took  possession  of  the  Royal 
Palace  and  the  adjacent  stables. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Government 
troops  attacked  the  Spartacists  and  befort  , 
daylight  regained  possession  of  part  of  the  i 
Palace.  Hearing  titat  the  Spartacists  were 
to  be  reinforced  by  rescue  parties,  the  Gov- 
ernment troops  drew  up  a  number  of  field 
guns  and  shelled  the  Castle  and  the  stables. 

After  a  cannonade  lasting  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  white  flags  were  displayed  from  both  ' 
builitings  and  a  truce  was  called.  The  nego- 
tiations for  a  capitulation,  however,  were 
without  result  and  the  conflict  was  resumed. 
The  sailors  planted  machine  guns  on  the 
roofs  of  the  stable,  but  these  were  quickly  put 
out  of  action.  An  hour  later,  the  rebellious  ; 
sailors  surrendered,  after  losing  64  men  to 
3  casualties  among  the  Government  troops,  i 

In  this  emergency,  with  rumors  of  Sparta- 
cist plots  filling  the  air,  the  Ebert  Govern- 
ment decided  to  retain  Field  Marshal  von 
Hindenberg  and  Gen.  von  G  rover  in  their 
respective  commands,  at  the  same  time  dis- 
missing  Vice-Admiral  Hipper,  Vice-Admiial 
Bachmann  and  Gaptain  Hinke.  A  compi'o- 
mise  with  the  revolting  sailors  was  arranged. 
On  their  agreement  not  to  participate  in  any 
future  revolt  against  the  Government,  they 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  Beriin  as  part 
of  the  Republican  Soldiers^  Guard. 
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Cabinet  ResignAtkMi 

As  the  year  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  a  po- 
litical crisis  devdoped  in  the  Government. 

President  Ebert  warned  the  Central  Council 
that  it  must  take  full  responsibility  for  all 
measures  to  maintain  law  and  order  which 
the  People's  Commissioners  should  find  neo- 
easarsr;  otherwise  the  Blajority  Socialists 


would  not  remain  in  the  Govemnent  This 

crisis  culminated  in  the  resignation  of  Haas, 
Barth  and  Dittman  from  the  Cabinet.  At 
the  same  lime,  runioi  s  were  current  that  the 
Spartacists  were  pui'chasing'  g^reat  supplies 
of  machine  guns  with  funds  supplied  from 
Bolshevist  Russia.  On  December  31st,  a  Bol- 
shevist republic  was  proclaimed  in  Silesia. 


EASTERN  THEATER 


Many  Republics"  Arise  on  the  Ruins  of  the  Russian  Empire 

Ukrainia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Czecho-Slavia,  Jugo  9avia»  Cooriand* 
Eathonia,  Finland,  Ci»Cauca>ia. 

  SECTION  37-1918  


WHEN  the  vast  Russian  Empire, 
with  its  51  provincial  govern- 
ments and  its  aggregate  population 
of  185,000,000,  finally  disintegrated  in  1917, 
the  many  oppressed  nationalities  comprised 
within  the  empire  were  prompt  in  the  asser- 
tion of  their  independence. 

Many  of  the  liberative  movements,  espe- 
cially those  involving  the  Poles,  the  Czecho- 
Slavs  and  the  Jugo-SIavs,  were  motivated  on 

purest  patriotism.  Otiier  abortive  attempts 
at  independence,  lil<e  those  of  Ukrainia  and 
the  ephemeral  governments  proclaimed 
throughout  Siberia,  were  in  the  interests  pri- 
marily of  the  selilsh  owners  of  colossal  estates 
who  as  lesser  Czars  wished  to  continue  the 
oppression  of  the  peasants  without  imperial 
interference.  Finding  themselves  unable  to 
coerce  the  peasants,  these  "patriots"  invoiced 
the  aid  of  Germany. 

Still  other  abortive  governments,  like  the 
"People's  Republics"  that  had  their  brief  day 
before  being  extinguished  were  set  tti>  by  the 
radicals,  but  these  were  foredoomed  firom  the 
start 

Another  group  of  governments  arising 
from  the  ruins  of  the  empiit^ — of  which 
Courland.  Livonia  and  Esthonia  are  typical — 
were  originally  proclaimed  by  German  diplo- 
mats in  the  interests  of  the  German  upper 
classes  who  had  lived  so  long  in  those  Baltic 
provinces  as  to  be  regarded  in  a  sense  as  the 
real  "rulers."  A  brief  survey  of  the  scenes 
attending  the  birth  of  these  various  govern- 
ments may  prove  informative  to  the  reader. 


Finland  Sets  Up  RepuMfe  with 


Aid 


One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution was  the  restoration  of  autonomy  to 
Finland.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  was 

proclaimed,  March  21,  1917,  to  be  a  free  and 
independent  state  in  a  Russian  Federation. 
The  manifesto  revoked  all  laws  that  were 
contrary  to  the  old  constitution,  freed  all 
Finns  who  had  been  imprisoned  or  exiled  for 
religious  or  political  offenses,  and  promised 
the  establishment  of  a  Diet,  or  local  legisla^ 
tare,  with  independent  government. 

lender  the  existing  Finnish  Constitution 
all  authority  was  vested  in  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  who  was  also  Grand  Duke  of  Finland. 
This  arrangement  proving  unutisfactoiy, 
the  Finnish  Diet,  on  July  19, 1917,  passed  a 
bill  giving  Finland  a  govemm^t  ind^ten- 
dent  of  Russia's  authority.  Thereupon  the 
Russian  Provisional  Government,  on  August 
3,  1917,  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  Fin- 
nish Diet  and  the  summoning  of  a  new  one 
on  November  1, 1917. 

The  new  Diet  had  been  in  session  seveiU 
days  irh&k  K^rensky's  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment in  Russia  was  overthrown  by  the 
Bolsheviki,  who,  through  the  Government  of 
the  Soviets,  declared  the  right  of  the  Russian 
peoples  to  secede  without  waiting  for  tiie 
sanction  of  a  Constituent  Assembly. 

A  manifesto  issued  by  the  People's  Com- 
missaries, or  Bolshevist  Ministers,  on  No- 
vember 23d,  confirmed  the  right  to  freedom 
and  self-determination  on  the  part  of  the 
various  nationalities  in  Russia,  saying  that 
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"this  right  of  the  Buaaian  peopleft  to  their 
fldf-determiiiatUm  is  to  be  extended  even  as 
far  as  separation  and  the  fonning  of  inde- 
pendent states." 

Finland,  accordingly,  on  December  6, 1917, 
declared  its  own  independence.  On  Decem- 
ber 9th,  the  President  of  the  Finnish  Senate, 
by  proclamation,  declared  that  the  Finni.sh 
Diet  had  assumed  sovereign  power  and  had 
instituted  Finland  as  an  independent  repub- 
lic. The  declaration  of  independence  was 
recognized  by  Sweden,  France,  Norway,  Den- 
mark  and  Germany  and,  finany,  on  January 
9, 1918,  by  the  Russian  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. 

Socialist  strike  riots  and  civil  war  fol- 
lowed. The  Red  Guards,  corresponding  to 
the  Bolsheviki,  set  up  a  government  at  Vi- 
borg,  and  the  White  Guards,  organized  by  the 
pro-German  landowners,  set  up  a  rival  gov- 
ernment at  Vasa.  On  March  7,  1918,  after 
invading  Finland  and  occupying  the  Aland 
Islands,  Germany  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
Finland.  In  co-operation  with  the  White 
Guards  the  Germans  took  part  in  the  dvil 
war,  occupying  Helsingfora  on  April  13tfa  and 
Viborg  on  April  30th. 

Coarfand,  livoiiia  and  Eetiumia  IndciModait 

By  favor  of  Germany,  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces of  Courland,  Livonia  and  Fsthonia,  on 

the  east  shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  were  de- 
clared independent  states  early  in  1918.  under 
the  terms  of  their  treaty  with  Russia.  Ger- 
many's motives  were  quite  transparwt.  The 
ruling  classes  of  these  provinces  were  Ger- 
mans, while  the  peasants  wore  mostly  Letts, 
Finns  and  Esthonians.  Throu^rh  her  wealthy 
subjects  in  those  provinces,  Germany  ex- 
pected to  rule  all  three  eventually. 

Courland,  whose  chief  port  is  libau,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Riga,  is  slightly  larger  Hum 
Maryland,  and  has  a  population  of  812,000. 
It  was  once  a  part  of  Poland.  The  name 
Courland  comes  from  the  Kur  race,  who  were 
Letts. 

Livonia,  with  a  population  of  1,T78,000,  is 
about  the  sfa»  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  together.  A  century  ago  this 
province  was  known  as  *'the  com  pranan'  of 
Europe."  Peopled  chiefly  h>-  Letts,  it  has 
been  subject  in  turn  to  Poland,  Sweden  and 


Russia.  The  German  ruling  class  first  en- 
tered livonia  in  the  IStfa  oentoiy. 

Esthonia,  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  as 
Kolsrvan  and  subsequently  as  Tallin  and 

Reval,  is  about  the  size  of  New  Jersey  and 

has  a  population  of  half  a  million.  The 
upper  classes  are  German  and  the  peasants 
are  P'inna  and  Esthonians. 

The  LiUmanian  Republic  Proclaimed 

Lithuania,  in  1915,  was  ovei-i-un  by  the 
Germans,  who  refused  to  vacate  the  province 
whoi  tli^  made  tiieir  treaties  of  peace  vrith 
Russia  and  Roumania. 

A  Congress  of  Lithuanians,  at  Viina,  in 
January,  1918,  proclaimed  a  Lithuanian  Re- 
public, reafSrming  the  independence  declared 

first  in  1905  and  again  in  October,  1917. 
Two  months  later,  on  March  13,  1918,  Lithu- 
anians, in  coiiN  ontion  at  New  York  City,  pro- 
claimed an  independent  Lithuanian  Republic 
This  republic  was  recognized  by  Germany  on 
March  23, 1918,  and  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Kaiser  on  May  12th.  The  organisation 
of  a  Provisional  Lithuanian  Govenunent 
proceeded  in  due  time. 

The  Lithuanians,  the  Letts,  and  the  Prus- 
sians are  three  branches  of  an  ancient  raco 
of  Asiatic  origin  and  related  to  the  Hittite.':. 
Tartars,  Mongols,  Vandals  and  Huns.  Ever 
sinee  their  migration  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  they  have  been  continuously  at  war 
with  the  Slav  races.  In  1569,  Lithuania  was 
incorporated  with  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  after  that  countrj-  had  been  partitioned 
in  the  18th  century,  the  Lithuanians  became 
subject  to  Russia. 

For  40  years  before  the  World  War  began, 
the  Russians  had  placed  a  ban  on  the  Lithu- 
anian language  in  public  plaees,  including 

courts,  railroad  stations,  schools  and 
churches.  In  1897,  the  German  Emperor  im- 
posed a  similar  ban  on  the  Lithuanians  sub- 
ject to  his  empire,  but  this  was  abandoned 
on  May  7,  1904,  after  which  the  language 
spread  to  most  of  the  Lithuanian  schools  of 
all  grades.  Lithuania  has  an  estimate  popu- 
lation of  7.000,000  and  in  area  is  larger  than 
New  Mexico. 
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Cflecho-SlovBlu  Gsfai  Their  Independence 

TliE  Czechs  of  Bohemia  and  the  Slovaks, 
both  of  Slavic  origin,  had  been  variously  sub- 
jects of  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Turkey 

for  centuries,  but  they  had  never  lost  hope 
of  eventually  regaining  their  independence. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, a  home-rule  declaration  was  made  in 
the  Austrian  Parliament  on  May  30,  1917, 
in  the  name  of  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  and 
by  the  Poles,  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugo- 
slavs. Their  leader,  Dr.  Kramer,  was  then 
imprisoned,  but  he  was  roloasod  in  July, 
1917.  by  the  young  Austrian  Emperor,  Karl. 

A  Constituent  Assembly  of  all  Czech  depu- 
ties in  the  Austrian  Parliament  was  held  at 
Pngae  on  January  6, 1918,  at  which  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  demanding  Bohemian  in- 
dependence. A  union  of  the  vurious  Czech 
Socialist  jrroups  in  Bohemia  was  effected  in 
the  following  month. 

Count  Czernin,  the  Premier  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  denounced  the  Czech  leaders  iH 
Parliament  as  "  hifi^  traitors." 

A  National  Bohemian  Convention,  held  at 
Prague  on  April  13,  1918,  and  attended  by 
^1.000  delegates,  declared  for  independence, 
whereupon  the  Austrian  Parliament  ad- 
journed, Premier  Czemin  resigned  and  Em- 
peror Karl  threatened  Bohemia  with  par- 
tition. 

Meanwhile,  on  April  8-lOth,  the  movement 

for  independence  received  fresh  support  at 
a  Congress  of  Oppressed  Nationalities  held 
at  Rome.  On  May  1st,  Czech  demonstrations 
were  held  all  over  Bohemia. 

The  Czeclis  of  Bohemia,  at  Prague,  on 
Hay  IGth,  lield  a  second  Congress  of  Op- 
preaaed  Nationalities,  whidi  was  attended 
})y  Slovenes,  Croatians,  Serbians,  Bosnians, 
Italians.  Bukowinians,  Roumanians  of  Tran- 
sylvania. Slovaks  of  Hungary,  and  Poles  from 
Galicia,  Silesia  and  Posen. 

This  Congress,  on  May  17th,  adopted  a 
resoliitioii  catting  for  'Hvorld  democracy,  a 
real  and  aovnreign  national  people's  govern- 
ment and  a  Universal  League  of  Nations,  en- 
dowed with  the  necessary  authority."  The 
Austrian  Government  arrested  many  of  the 
delegates,  expelled  Dr.  Kramer,  and  sup- 
pressed the  revolutionary  newspaper  Narodni 


laaty.  But  the  aspirations  for  fireedom  of 
these  various  nationalities  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Czecho- 
slovaks deserted  from  the  Austrian  Army 
to  the  armies  of  Russia  and  Italy  and  when 
the  Armistice  was  signed  they  were  assured 
of  freedom  under  not  one,  but  several,  inde- 
pra^nt  nations. 

The  Jugo-Slavs  Acquire  Their  Freedom 

The  Jugo-Slavs  ("Southern"  Slavs),  like 
tlieir  Czech  brethren  in  the  North,  also 
sought  to  escape  from  the  bondage  alike  of 
Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and  Russia.  On 
April  8th  a  Jugo-Slav  Congress  of  Oppressed 
Nationalities  was  held  at  Rome,  Senator  Ruf- 
fini  presiding.  There  were  delegates  present 
from  Italy,  Poland,  i^ouinania,  Serbia  and 
from  National  Committeea  of  the  Oseehs  and 
Jugo-SlavB. 

The  Congress  unanimously  adopted  the 
general  resolutions  agreed  upon  between  the 
various  nationalities  and  the  Italo-Jugo-Slav 
Convention  in  which  they  declared  for  separ- 
ate national  independence.  The  United 
States  Government  expressed  its  heartiest 
sympathy  with  the  movement.  After  the 
Armistice  the  Jugo-Slavs  were  enabled  to 
set  up  a  separate  government  of  their  own. 

Polea  Begiiin  nidr  Andent  Kingdani 

PoiAND,  a  section  of  ancient  Sarmatia, 

which,  in  the  fifth  century  comprised  all  of 
Russia,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
was  a  Duchy  in  the  sixth  century  and  a  pow- 
erful kingdom  in  992.  At  the  height  of  its 
power,  the  kingdom  of  Poland  embraced  a 
territory  700  miles  square^  and  its  kings 
were  elected  for  life  by  a  General  Diet  of  the 
nobility. 

After  dominating  a  large  part  of  Europe 
for  seven  centuries,  the* Kingdom  of  Poland 
was  partitioned  by  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Austria  between  the  years  1772  and  1795. 
Stanislaw  II,  the  last  King  of  Poland,  abdi- 
cated in  1796,  dying  a  state  prisoner  at  St 
Petersburg  in  1798. 

Two  revolutions  among  the  Poles  were 
suppressed,  one  led  by  Ko.sciusko  in  1794  and 
another  in  1846-68.  Russian  Poland,  by 
ukase,  was  put  absolutely  under  Russian 
laws,  in  1868,  and  the  use  of  the  Polish  lan- 
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guage  in  public  places  prohibited.  This  pro- 
hitrition  was  extended  to  the  use  of  the  Polish 

langfuajre  in  the  law  courts  and  other  public 
offices  in  1870.  In  1885,  more  than  35,000 
Poles  were  expelled  from  Prussia. 

In  November,  1916,  the  Russian  Provi- 
sional Government  appointed  a  Provisional 
Council  of  State  for  Poland  and  promised  the 
restoration  of  that  country  on  I'acial  and  geo- 
g-raphical  lines,  with  self-goverimient.  The 
Germans,  meantime,  had  overrun  all  Russian 
Poland,  and  set  up  a  Regency  Council  over 
the  land  in  the  December  following. 

In  September,  1917,  the  German  usurpCTS 
granted  Poland  a  fictitious  constitution.  On 
April  5,  1918,  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed, 
headed  by  M.  Stcozkowski. 

AH  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland  was 
restored  by  the  Peace  Conference,  following 
the  Armistice,  and  steps  were  taken  to  estab- 
lish a  stable  government.  But  from  the  out- 
set, restored  Poland  was  beset  by  enemies, 
including  the  Russian  Bolsheviks,  the  Ger- 
man Army  and  the  pro-German  Ukrainians. 

Ignace  Paderewski,  the  famous  pianist,  as 
Premier,  was  the  first  to  guide  the  hdm  of 
the  Polish  ship  of  state  through  the  sea  of 
troubles  on  which  it  entered. 

The  Ukninian  Fieopte's  Bepoblle 

UlOUUNU,  that  part  of  Southwest  Russia 
extending  southward  from  Lithuania  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  eastward  from  Hungary  to 
the  Don  Cossacks,  with  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  30,000,000,  was  proclaimed  free  and 
independent  by  its  Rada  or  Parliament  on 
November  20, 1917,  and  formally  recognized 
as  such  in  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace 
signed  at  the  Conference  at  Brest-Iitovsk  on 
February  8,  1918. 

The  parties  to  the  treaty  were  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  pro-German  Ukrainian 
Pa rli anient  or  Rada  on  the  olher.  On  April 
29,  1918,  at  Kiev,  the  Congress  of  T'krainian 
Peasants  chose  Gen.  Skoropadski  a^i  hetman, 
or  ruler. 

The  Bolshevist  dement,  meanwhile,  had 
parceled  out  the  big  estates  of  the  Ukraine 

among  the  peasants  and  now  sought  to  gain 

control  of  the  Government.  Ci\'il  war.  with 
much  bloodshed,  ensued.     By  invitation  of 


the  ridi  landowners  holding  seats  in  the 

Rada,  a  German  Army  invaded  Ukrainia, 
ostensibly  to  put  down  the  Bolsheviki  but  in 
reality  to  seize  the  wheat  supplies  and  attach 
Ukrainia  to  Germany. 

On  May  2d,  a  German  military  dictator- 
ship was  set  up  in  Ukrainia.  A  week  later, 
a  new  pro-German  Government  was  fonned 

with  Nicholas  Oustemovitch  as  President. 
The  Russian  calendar  was  supplanted  by  tlie 
Gregorian  calendar.  Ukrainian  was  made 
the  oilicial  language  in  courts,  schools  and 
government  offices. 

An  uprising  of  the  peasants  followed  and 
an  army  of  260,000  Germans  was  sent  into 
Ukrainia  to  suppress  them. 

Following  the  Armistice,  on  November  22d, 
an  all-Ukraine  Government,  composed  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Volunteers'  Army,  was 
formed  at  Ekatorinodar,  with  the  object  of 
re-establishing  South  Russia  on  a  federated 
principle.  On  December  6th,  Gen.  Skoropad- 
ski, Hetman  of  the  Ukraine,  was  put  to  death 
and  the  Unionist  troops  captured  Kiev  after 
a  battle  in  which  10,000  men  were  killed. 

Lesser  "Govemnents"  Formed 

Two  separate,  autonomous  "Govei-nments" 
were  proclaimed  in  Siberia  on  July  10,  1918. 
One  with  headquarters  at  Novonikolaiefsk, 
on  the  River  Ob,  was  declared  to  be  radical  i 
in  character,  though  anti-BoIshevist,  and 
based  on  universal  suffrage,  with  a  Constit- 
uent Assembly  representing  all  classes  of 
the  population. 

The  other,  with  headquarters  at  Ibrbin, 
was  proclaimed  by  General  Horvath,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad, 
he  posing  as  dictator. 

Albania  Declared  Independent  by  ItaUans 

Albania,  a  former  province  of  Turk^  ly-  ' 

ing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
which  had  been  made  an  independent  state 
after  the  Balkan  Wars,  was  overrun  by  the 
Austro-German-Bulgarian  forces  in  1916 
after  the  conquest  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 
Reconquered  by  tile  Italian  forces  on  June  3. 
1917,  Albania  was  proclaimed  an  indepaadent 
country  under  Italian  protection. 
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Bessarabia  Unites  with  Koumania 
Bessarabia,  or  Wallachia,  as  it  was  known 
in  former  times,  united  with  Rouniania  in 
1918  after  the  Peace  of  Bucharest  Its 
1,500,000  inhabitants  are  mostly  Rouman- 
ians. Turkey  had  separated  this  province 
from  MoIda\ia  in  1812  and  given  it  to  Russia, 
but  after  the  Crimean  War  the  provinces 
were  reunited.  In  1859,  Moldavia  and  mod- 
ern Wallacliia  united  to  fom  the  Kingdom  of 
Roumania.  Russia  once  again  acquired  Bess- 
arabia in  1878  after  her  war  with  Turkey, 
and  held  it  in  subjection  until  after  the  So- 
cialists had  overturned  the  Russian  Empire 
in  1917. 


Cis-Caucasia  Becomes  an  Independent  State 

Cis-CauCASU,  which  includes  the  northern 
division  of  the  vice-regency  of  the  Caucasus, 
at  the  instigation  of  GeiTnany  and  Turkey, 
in  1918,  declared  its  independence  from 
Russia,  assuming  the  title  of  "The  Union  of 
the  Independent  State  of  the  Mountaineers 
of  the  Caucasus."  It  constitutes  exclusively 
the  Russian  Georgia  and  Armenia.  Of  its 
estimated  7,000,000  inhabitants,  3,000,000 
arc  Georgians,  2.000,000  are  Armenians  and 
the  remainder  are  Turko-Tartars,  Russians, 
Jews,  etc. 


NEUTRAL  EUROPE.  NOV.-  DEC. 


European  Neutral  Nations  Face  Political  Cfises  After  Armistice 

How  Germany's  CoUapte  Afiiected  Holland,  Scandinavia,  Switzerland, 

Spain  and  l^nwrnwhctg 

 7    SECTION  88-1918  «  


ALL  those  European  nations  that  con-  in  any  attempt  to  overawe  tAe  Social  Demo- 
tinued  neutral  during  the  World  War  crats. 
were  destined  to  face  grave  political  Another  revolutionary  Socialist,  after  de- 
crises  immediately  after  the  Armistice  was  manding  the  immediate  abdication  of  Queen 
signed.  The  German  Revolution,  following  Wilhelmina,  urged  a  general  strike  of  the 
in  the  wake  of  Russian  Bolshevist  successes,  WT)rking:men  of  the  country.  lie  also  advised 
had  emboldened  the  Socialists  to  plot  similar  all  demobilized  troops  to  refuse  to  surrender 
uprisings  in  Holland,  Scandinavia,  Switzei^  their  arms  until  they  were  assured  of  food 
land,  Spain  and  Luxembursr.  sufiplies  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

In  Holland  the  Socialist  leader,  Troelstra,  Queen  Wilhelmina,  in  a  proclamation  ad- 
incited  the  masses  to  revolution,  declaring  dressed  to  the  people,  asked  their  co-opera- 
that  the  time  had  come  when  they  should  tion  during  the  grave  crisis,  declaring  that 
take  the  affairs  of  government  into  their  a  radical  minority  was  threatening  to  seize 
own  hands,  and  set  up  a  Soviet  Republic  gov-  power  in  the  state  and  announcing  her  inten- 
emed'by  a  Supreme  Council  of  Soldiers  and  tion  to  maintain  authority  and  keep  order. 
Workmoi.  The  National  Revolutionary  Energetic  steps  were  taken  to  suppress  the 
Committee  went  a  step  further  in  advocacy  Socialist  outbreak.  Troops  of  cavalry  were 
of  the  abolition  of  royalty,  renunciation  of  quickly  assemliled  at  Amsterdam  and  The 
the  state  debt  and  other  Bolshevist  innova-  Hague,  all  public  buildings  were  guarded  by 
tions.  soldiers  and  Bolshevist  gatherings  vrere  dis- 

Renewing  his  appeal  for  revolution,  Troel-  persed. 

stra  declared  that  Queen  Wilhdmina  could  The  people  rallied  to  the  support  of  Queen 

not  rely  upon  the  Army  to  suppress  the  Wilhelmina.    An  immense  crowd  assembled 

Social  Democrats  because  the  Army  con-  on  November  18th,  on  the  parade  grounds  at 

sisted  of  workers  who  had  been  treated  "so  The  Hague  to  pay  homage  to  the  queen  and 

abominably"  by  the  wealthy  classes  that  they  her  husband,  the  German  Prince  Henry.  The 

were  imbued  with  a  vast  hatred  for  their  Socialists  had  arranged  for  a  rival  gattierinsr 

masters.    Nor  oould  the  Government,  he  at  The  Hague  the  same  day,  but  the  masses 

averred,  place  dependence  on  the  police  force,  of  the  people  would  have  naught  to  do  with 
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them.  Instead,  the  Hollanders  generally 
wore  the  orange  rosette  of  royalty.  The 
failure  of  the  Socialist  meeting  marked  the 

collapse  of  the  "Revohition"  in  Holland. 
Social  disturbances  predicted  to  take  place  in 
January  failed  to  materialize,  althnucrh  it 
was  said  Uiat  4.UUU,00o  guidon  liad  been  sent 
into  Holland  for  Bolshevist  propag:anda. 

Bolshevist  Plot  to  Seize  Switzerland 

The  Government  of  Switzerland,  on  No- 
vember 9th,  two  days  before  the  Armistice 
was  signed,  had  announced  its  intention  of 
breaking  off  all  relations  with  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government  because  of  Bolshevik  at- 
tempts to  spread  revolutionary  propaganda 
throug-l'-oi'.t  Switzerland.  Immediately  after 
the  Ai-mi.stico,  these  l>olshevist  agents  in 
Switzerland  brought  about  a  general  strike 
of  employees  in  public  utilities  work.  A  tie- 
up  for  three  days  resulted.  It  had  been  the 
expectation  of  the  Russian  and  German 
r>olshe\"ist  a'-reiT^ts  that  a  bloody  revolution,  if 
stixrted  in  Switzerland,  might  be  extended 
into  Italy  and  France.  Due  to  the  alertness 
of  the  Swiss  Govemment,  tiie  plot  was  foiled. 
The  Govermnent  despatdied  the  First  Divi- 
sion, composed  of  French-speaking  Swiss  sol- 
diers exclusively,  to  the  German-speaking 
cities  of  Berne,  Zurich  and  Basle,  where 
order  was  promptly  restored.  The  Swiss 
Army,  commanded  by  Gen.  XTlrieh  Wille^ 
after  restoring  order,  was  demobilized. 

Sweeping  Reforms  in  Sweden 

Concurrently  with  the  German  revolu- 
tion, the  Socialist  elements  in  Sweden  per- 
fected their  plans  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
monardiy  and  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet 
state,  modeled  on  the  Russian  Bolshevist 
lines.  Manifestos  were  issued  in  various 
cities  calling  for  the  organizing  of  Soldiers' 
and  Workmen's  Councils.  The  Government, 
by  making  concessions  to  the  wage  earners, 
nipped  this  Bolshevist  plot  in  the  bud.  Demo- 
cratic reforms  were  immediately  announced. 
The  franrhiso  was  extended  to  both  sexes  on 
equal  terms  and  the  power  to  declare  war 
and  control  foreign  affairs  was  invested  in 
the  hands  of  the  Parliament  lliese  conces- 
sions so  pleased  the  people  lhat  they  pledged 
their  loyalty  anew,  givuig  the  Bolshevists  no 


further  encouragement.  Thenceforward, 
Sweden  occupied  herself  in  contesting  with 
Finland  for  possession  of  the  Aland  Islands, 
which  are  peopled  largely  with  Swedes. 

Denmark  Wants  Northern  Schleswig  Beturaed 

The  fall  of  the  Kaiser,  and  his  subsequent 

flight,  was  the  signal  for  a  noisy  Socialist 
demonstration  in  neutral  Doimiark,  led  by 
radicals  who  thought  to  ovei  turn  the  Govern- 
ment. They  made  but  little  headway,  and 
Denmark  soon  busied  itself  with  the  redress 
of  its  national  grievances.  Denmark,  50 
3rears  before,  had  been  despoiled  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Since  then, 
much  of  this  territory  had  become  German- 
ized, but  Northern  Schleswig  is  Danish  in 
language,  in  culture  and  in  sympathies  and 
has  through  more  than  60  years  fought  un- 
ceasingly for  its  Danish  nationality  and  its 
Danish  mother  tongue.  The  Danes  there- 
fore asked  that  the  Northem  Schleswigers 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  detemiine  their 
future  nationality  through  a  plebiscite,  a 
prajrer  that  was  granted  throui^  the  efforts 
of  Presidoit  Wilson. 

Norwsy  Holds  Aloof 

The  radical  Revolution  in  Gennany  failed 

to  bring  any  strong  reaction  in  Norway, 
which  had  been  strongly  sympathetic  to  the 
Allied  cause  throughout  the  period  of  the 
War  and  had  no  gi'eat  industrial  hives  in 
which  Bolshevism  might  find  a  breeding 
place.  Nevertheless,  the  Socialists  in  the 
cities  so  endeavored  to  gerrymander  the 
election  districts  as  to  gain  the  ascendancy 
over  the  agrarian  element  which  preponder- 
ates in  Norway.  This  stealthy  move  did  not 
succeed.  Thenceforward,  Norway  busied 
herself  in  seeking  indemnity  from  Germany 
for  her  heavy  loss  of  ships  through  submarine 
operations  and  from  the  United  States  for 
the  'loo. 000  tons  of  Norwegian  ships  which 
our  Government  requisitioned  during  the 
War.  The  subsidence  of  radicalism  in  Nor- 
way was  shown  in  the  atitunm  elections  for 
the  Pariiament^  resulting  In  the  loss  of  22 
Socialist  seats  and  a  gain  of  29  seats  for  the 
Omservatives. 
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Separatist  Movement  in  Spain  Overturn  in  Luxemburg 

The  Spanish  King,  Alfonso,  and  the  ma-  After  the  Armistice,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 

jority  of  the  Spanish  people,  were  staunch  Luxemburg  was  the  scene  of  bloodless  revo- 

friends  of  the  Allies,  but  the  Spanish  Cabinet  lution.  Angered  by  the  announced  purpose 

was  so  awed  by  the  majesty  of  Kaiser  Wil-  of  their  ruler,  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie 

helm  as  to  feci  that  a  neutral  policy  during  Adelaide,  to  marry  a  German  nobleman  and 

the  World  War  was  the  wisest  course  to  pur-  thus  Germanize  their  fatherland,  the  people 

sue.   Spain,  therefore,  slumbered  during  the  surrounded  the  palace,  shouting  "Abdicate! 

World  War.    With  the  fall  of  the  German  Abdicate!"  Grand  Duchess  Marie  promptly 

Empire,  however,  Spain  awoke  at  last  and  abdicated  in  favor  of  her  younger  sister, 

took  notice,  especially  of  the  proposal  to  es-  Charlotte,  and  fled  mto  Switzerland, 

tabliah  a  League  of  Nations.  King  Alfonso  '^^^  I^P'®       intended  to  overturn  the 

congratulated  Pnsident  Pwncaro  with  all  ^/^"^  P'^'^J            "P  ''^P^^'j^: 

his  heart,  on  ha^'ing  reached  the  end  of  "this  '^"^  ^^''-''''^^              opposition  the 

glorious  epic  of  the  French  Army  and  nation  ^'^JP^^^^  revolution  miscarried, 

which  have  shown  us  aU  what  bravery  and  ^^ji^^**"             tte  French 

t  ■  tism        **  Army  of  .Occupation  under  Gen.  de  la  Tour, 

pa  nousm  mean.  ^^^^  ^j^^  American  forces  under  Gen. 

The  Reformist  party  swept  the  old  Span-  Pershing,  with  having  prevented  the  over- 

ish.  Cabinet  out  of  office  on  Noveml)er  17th  turn  of  the  monarchy,  but  these  libels  were 

and  urged  many  measures  of  reform.   These  indignantly  denied. 

included  compulsory  universal  military  serv-  Grand  Duchess  Charlotte,  on  her  assump- 

ice,  autonomy  for  any  province  whicli  de-  ^  power,  sent  an  appeal  to  President 

mands  it,  making  the  King  responsible  to  the  Wilson,  urging  him  to  defend  the  rights  of 

Ministera,  and  giving  the  Parliament  power  Luxemburg  as  an  independent  state  in  the 

to  pass  a  bill  over  the  King's  veto.     Diplo-  ^^^'^^^^  Conference.    The  Luxemburg  Cham- 

matic  relations  with  Bolshevist  Russia  and  meantmio,  had  adopted  a  motion  asking 

-                           J      r>  i  that  Luxemburg  s  form  of  government  be 

wiOi  Germany  were  severed.     Political  un-  bedded  by  «rf^dum  vote.     A  Socialist 

rest  was  seen  m  the  revival  of  the  movement  ^^^.^^^  demanding  the  immediate  abdication 

for  a  separate  government  for  Catalonia.  ^^^^^^  Duchess,  was  refected. 

The  deputies  from  that  district  withdrew  Subsequently,   both   Belgium   and  France 

from  Parliament  and  Catalonia  no  longer  sought  to  gain  possession  of  Luxemburg  by 

recognized  the  authority  of  Madrid.   In  re-  plebiscites,  but  the  Peace  Congress  gave 

taliation  the  rest  of  Spain  began  a  boycott  neither  nation  any  encouragement  in  their 

of  Catalonia.  purpose. 


pttldlar     ALL  OCEANS.  JAN.    DEC.     |«  H  Ml  WAFS  |»  VSJ       IKi  ^  «ri*«C 

'  American  Fleet  Checks  the  Activities  of  German  Submarines  ! 
ft  g 

I  Britbh  Block  the  Harbors  at  Zeebrugge  and  Ostcnd  y 

I  Germans  Sink  Hospital  Ships — United  States  Transports  Torpedoed  g 

tk^MMMnmittiKiiBmnnn:  section  aa-iaia  ^MMNmii 


DURING  the  critical  period  preceding  shipping  had  lost  since  the  War  b^n 

America's  entrance  into  the  War,  11.827,752  gross  tons,  while  the  total  output 

the  German  submarines  had  been  of  their  shipyards,  in  tibe  aeme  period  was 

lestroying  ships  of  all  the  Allied  and  neutral  r).r)06,275  tons.   The  maximum  of  losses  had 

lations  twice  as  fast  as  the  world's  shipyards  been  reached  in  the  second  quarter  of  1017, 

Ypre  building  them.  just  when  America  was  preparing  to  deal 

From  both  enemy  action  and  marine  ride,  the  death  blow  to  bnperial  Germany,  the 

down  to  January  1, 1918,  Allied  and  neutral  losses  being  2,236,984  gross  tons  of  ships. 
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Thanks  to  the  American  Navy  and  the 
anti-eubmarine  devices  of  our  inventors,  the 
German  submarine  menace  was  almost  im- 
mediately curbed.  So  relentless  was  the 
American  pursuit  of  the  German  submarines 
that  the  ship  losses  in  the  last  quarter  of  1917 
were  rediioed  60  per  cent,  the  total  tonnage 
lost  being  only  272,843.  At  the  same  tim^ 
the  output  of  the  American  shipyards  was 
enormously  increased.  Over  200  German 
U-boats  were  destroyed. 

The  German  naval  activities  in  1918  began 
with  the  bombardment,  on  January  14th,  of 
the  port  of  Yarmouth,  England,  five  civilians 
being  killed  and  eight  injured. 

A  British  squadron  on  January  20th  en- 
gaged a  Turkish  squadron  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Daixlanelles.  The  Turkish  cruiser  Mi- 
duUu,  formerly  the  Gorman  cruisor  Bxeslau, 
was  sunk  and  the  battle  cruiser  Sultan  Selim, 
formerly  the  German  cruiser  Goeben,  was 
damaged  and  beached.  Two  British  monitors 
were  also  sunk.  A  week  later  a  British  sub- 
marine was  sunk  while  attempting  to  enter 
the  Dardanelles. 

The  British  armed  boarding  steamer  Lou- 
vain  was  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean  on  Jan- 
uary 21st  with  a  loss  of  224  lives. 

On  January  27th,  the  Cunard  liner  Ar- 
dania  was  attacked  and  sunk  when  oft  the 
Irish  coast  The  passengers  were  saved. 

German  destroyers  in  the  straits  of  Dover, 
on  February  15th,  sank  eight  British  boats. 

The  German  cruiser  Wolf  returned  to  Kiel, 
February  24th,  completing  a  commerce  raid- 
ing trip  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian 
oceans. 

On  March  19th,  Ihe  German  raider  Alex- 
ander Agassiz  was  seized. 

The  Celtic  was  torpedoed  <>i\'  the  Irish 
Coast  on  April  1st,  but  reached  port  in  safety. 

The  German  transport  Frankland  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  mine  near  Noorland  on  Mardi 
22d,  Admiral  von  Meyrir  being  killed  by  the 
explosion. 

Teti  Cernian  trawlers  were  sunk  in  the 
Kattegat  {>n  Apiil  l.'ith. 

American  Transports  Sunk 

The  American  transport  Tuscania.  cnrrv'- 
ing  2,401  soldiers  to  France,  was  attack(>d  off 
the  Irish  coast  on  February  6th.   While  the 


boats  were  bdng  launched,  166  passengers 

were  drowned.  The  survivon  were  landed 

at  Larne,  Ireland. 

The  British  mercantile  cruiser,  Moldavia, 
carrying  American  troops  to  Europe,  was 
torpedoed  without  wamhig  on  the  night  of 
May  26th  and  50  Americans  soldiers  were 
kiUed  by  the  explosion  which  resulted. 

The  American  transport  President  Lin- 
coln, a  former  Gennan  vessel,  rctuniing 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States,  bringing 
wounded  men  home,  was  torpedoed  in  broad 
daylight  n  May  25th.  Several  members  of 
the  crew  were  lost,  but  all  the  wounded  were 
saved. 

On  April  11th,  the  American  steamship 
Lake  Moor,  manned  by  Naval  Reserves,  was 
sunk  in  Eur<q[»ean  waters  with  a  loss  of  44 
men  and  ofRcers. 

On  October  6th,  the  United  States  trsnA- 
poi  t  Ticonderoga  was  sunk  and  243  Uvea 

wei  e  lost 

Tlie  Japanese  transport  Hirando  was  sunk 
in  Oetob^,  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  kxs 
of  800  lives. 

The  British  mail  boat  Leinster  WBS  sunk 
in  October  with  a  loss  of  481  lives. 

Vessels  Sunk  Off  American  Coast 

FOL'KTEEN  other  American  vessels  were 
sunk  late  in  May  off  the  North  Atlantic  Coast 
by  German  submarines,  with  a  loss  of  58 
lives.  These  included  the  liner  Carolina,  the 
tanker  Herbert  L.  Pratt,  the  steamship  Win> 
neconnie  and  nine  schooners.  All  these  ves- 
sels were  sunk  by  a  IMx)at  which  had  been 
lurking-  for  days  in  the  path  of  shippinpr  of!" 
the  Jersey  coast  and  the  Delaware  Capes 
The  crew  of  tiie  Carolina  alone  perished,  aU 
other  rescued  Americans  being  landed  at 
Atlantic  ports. 

Hospital  Ship  Sunk  with  234  Lives 

The  I'ritisli  hospital  ship  Landovery 
Castle,  bound  fioni  a  Canadian  poil  for  Enjr- 
land,  was  sunk  without  warning  by  a  sub- 
marine seventy  miles  off  the  Irish  coast  im 
the  night  of  June  27th,  and  of  the  258  per-  j 
sons  on  board  only  24  were  saved,  i 

The  hospital  ships  Dover  Castle  and  Rewn 
were  also  torpedoed  at  ni^jht,  one  in  the 
British  Channel,  the  other  in  Bristol  Chanuel. 

The  Glenart  Castle,  serving  as  a  hospital 
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ship,  was  sunk  in  Bristol  Channel  on  Feb- 
ruarj'  26th,  and  15.*]  lives  were  lost. 

Italians  Sink  Austrian  Warships 
Italian  Naval  units,  on  May  14th,  carried 
out  a  daring  raid  on  the  Austrian  Naval  base 
in  Pola  Harbor.  The  Italian  craft,  after 
penetrating  tfarougfa  a  line  of  guardahips,  a 
chain  of  mines  and  a  heavy  iteel  net  stnmg 
from  shore  to  shore,  sank  a  battleship  of  the 
superdreadnought  type-  In  June,  two  tiny 
Italian  motor  boats  crept  up  alongside  the 
Austrian  dreadnought  Szent  Istvan,  off  the 
Dehnatian  Coast,  and  sank  her  wilii  torpe- 
does. Hie  last  remaining  first-lass  Austrian 
battleship,  the  Viritus  Unitls,  was  sunk  in 
October  by  Italian  destroyers. 

U.  S.  Cmiser  San  Diego  Sunk  VFa  Uiiw 

The  United  States  cruiser,  San  Diego, 
sti'uck  a  mine  and  sank  off  Fire  Island  on 
July  19th,  with  a  loss  of  48  seamen,  chiefly 

firemen. 

Depredations  of  U-boats  off  Cape  Cod  were 
reported  in  1918.  In  view  of  thousands  along 
the  beach,  a  German  submarine  shelled  and 
burned  a  tugboat  and  sank  three  barges  with- 
out  warning.  Of  the  41  persons  on  board 
these  craft,  three  men  were  wounded.  Two 
hydroplanes  from  the  Chatham  aviation  sta- 
tion, circling  over  the  U-boat,  caused  her  to 
submerge,  only  to  reappear  and  resume 
firing*. 

On  July  22d,  after  a  24-hour8'  fight  with 

rabmaiines,  the  WTiite  Stai-  liner  Justicia 
sank  off  the  Irish  Coast.  Four  hundred  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  were  saved. 

Allied  Raid  en  Duaiao 

The  Austrian  naval  base  at  Durazzo  was 
successfully  raided  on  October  2d  by  Italian, 
British  and  American  naval  lui  ces.  On  Hear- 
ing the  coast  all  the  attacking  ships  came 
imder  the  fire  of  the  coastal  batteries,  but 
Oie  American  "Chasers,"  by  means  of  skil- 
ful zigzagging,  escaped  the  fire  of  the  guns 
>nd  sank  an  Austrian  submnrine  that  was 
naking  ready  to  attack  a  British  warship. 

Neutral  Nations  Lose  Heafily 

Early  in  1918,  Germany  began  a  sub- 
navine  blockade  of  Spanish  ports  as  a  result 
>f  a  commercial  treaty  signed  between  Spain 


and  the  United  States,  On  February  9th,  the 
Sebastian  was  sunk  while  en  route  to  New 
York ;  the  Mar  Caspio  was  sunk  on  February 
28d,  the  Neguri  on  February  26tii,  the  Sarw 
dinero  on  February'  27th,  and  a  grain  ship 
chartered  to  the  Swiss  Government  on 
March  2d. 

Norway's  losses,  from  German  depreda- 
tions, had  reached  a  total  of  755  vessels  by 
the  end  of  April,  1918,  accompanied  by  the 
loss  of  1,006  seamen.  The  Norwegian  ship 
Havna  was  torpedoed,  ICarch  4th. 

Mutiny  in  the  Anslrian  Fleet 

Early  in  May  mutiny  broke  out  in  the 
Austrian  Navy.  Beginning  at  Pola  it  spread 
quickly  to  Cattaro,  whwe  the  crews  of  six 
cruisers  and  sevend  destroyers  hoisted  the 

red  flag.  The  German  sailors  held  aloof  from 
the  Austrians  and  there  were  encountei's  be- 
tween them  and  the  mutineers,  the  guns  of 
one  cruiser  being  turned  on  another.  After 
d£ht  days  of  revolt,  the  mutineers  consented 
to  surrender  th^  vessels  on  receiving 
written  guarantees  that  their  grievances 
would  be  settled. 

200  German  Snbnunlnes  Sunk 

Germany  admitted  in  the  year  1918  the 

loss  of  200  of  her  submarines.  Of  these,  82 
are  thought  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
barrage  laid  by  the  United  States  Navy 
across  the  mouth  of  the  North  Sea,  72  off 
the  Belgian  coast,  16  in  the  Mediterranean, 
5  in  the  Black  Sea,  8  in  the  Baltic,  and  21 
others  had  been  blown  up  or  interned  by 
tiieir  crews.  The  fate  of  the  crew  of  one  of 
those  XT-boats,  which  sank  after  striking  a 
mine  near  the  entrance  to  Zoebrugge  harbor, 
may  be  regarded  as  typical.  When  the  vessel 
sank  in  twenty  fathoms  of  water,  the  only 
chance  of  escape  left  open  to  the  crew  of 
forty  men  was  to  force  open  the  conning 
tower  and  trust  to  the  compression  of  air  in 
one  part  of  the  vessel  to  force  each  man,  like 
a  torpedo,  to  the  surface.  Some  of  the  crew, 
rather  than  take  this  chance,  committed 
suicide.  The  others  were  shot  to  the  sur- 
face, but  hardly  had  they  reached  the  sea- 
level  when  the  air-pressure  burst  their  lungs 
and  twenty  of  them  sank  like  stones.  Only 
two  of  the  crew  survived  the  ordeal. 
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On  November  20-2 1st,  the  German  naval  and  soon  sank  to  the  ocean's  bottom. 

unit5  surrendered  to  the  Allies.  The  tiiriUiiig  rtory  of  the  American  Navy's 

On  December  4th,  tiie  British  warship  effective  contest  with  the  German  submarine 

Cassandra  struck  a  mine  in  the  North  Sea,  peril  is  «iven  in  greater  detail  on  Page  ??? 


FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND.  DEC. 


Ptesldeiit  Wilson  Royally  Welcomed  in  France  and  England 

MUlions  Tender  Homage  to  the  Chief  of  the  American  Kepiiblic 

■  -  -,   -  SECTION  40-iei8  


SHORTLY  after  the  Armistice  was  to  the  residence  selected  for  him,  that  <rf 

signed.  President  WUson  announced  his  Prince  Murat.  in  the  Pare  Monccau. 

intention  of  going  to  France,  after  the  President  Poincare,  later  in  the  day.  gave 

opening  of  the  regular  session  of  Congress  a  formal  luncheon  in  honor  of  President  and 

in  December,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  in  his  address  of  welcame 

in  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  flie  main  offered  the  thanks  of  the  French  nation  for 

features  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  the  invaluable  aid  which  America  had  spon 

TT«{*»^  taneously  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty 

He  named  as  representatives  of  the  Umted  .^^^.^^          .^j^^  eulo^zed  the  Amei  i- 

SUtes  at  the  Peace  Oonte«lce,  besito  Wl^^  soldiers,  comparing  their  enthusiasm 

self.  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Unsmg.  Col.  ^.^^  ^^^^  Crusaders  marching  toward  the 
Edward  M.  House  of  Texas,  Henry  White, 

former  Ambassador,  and  Gen.  Tasker  H.  i„                p^dent  Wilson  said  tiiat 

Bl^^*                                     .  the  thou^  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 

The  President  appeared  before  a  joint  ses-  ^^j^^  to  something  more  than  the  mere  win- 
sion  of  Congiess  on  December  2d  and  deliv-  ^.^^  y^^^.  jj.  ^„.„ed  to  the  establish- 
ered  his  annual  address,  in  which  he  said  that  ^^^^^  eternal  principles  of  right  and  jus- 
he  considered  it  his  paramount  duty  to  at-  ^.^^  rj.^^  y^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  gy^h  ^ 
tend  the  Peace  Conference  and  translate  into  ^  guestions  raised  by  it  settled  in  saeh 
action  the  great  ideals  for  which  America  ^  ^  ^  jj^g^j.^  future  peace  of  the 
had  striven.  world  and  lay  the  foundations  for  the  free- 

The  President  and  his  party,  which  in-  dom  and  happiness  of  its  many  peoples  and 

eluded  Mrs.  Wilson,  sailed  on  the  transport  nations. 

George  Washington  from  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Receiving  a  deputation  of  Socialists  on  the 
December  4th,  arriving  at  Brest  on  Decem-  of  his  arrival,  President  Wils<m  proposed 
ber  13th.  The  President's  transport  was  a  League  of  Nations  as  the  only  means  of 
accompanied  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  wrongs  corn- 
by  the  battleship  Pennsylvania,  flying  the  mitted  in  the  World  War.  That  day  the  Mu- 
flag  of  Admiral  Henry  T.  Mayo,  and  by  the  nicipal  Council  of  Paris  conferred  upon  Pre?- 
destroyers  Wickes,  Woolsey,  Tarbell  and  ident  Wilson  the  title  of  "Citizen  of  Parii>." 
Yarneil.  On  Sunday,  December  15th,  President  WiK 

The  brief  welcoming  ceremonies  at  Brest  son  laid  ^"^^ 

beinir  concluded.  President  Wilson  and  the  with  a  card  attached  bearing  the  inscription: 

members  of  his  pariy  boarded  a  special  train  "In  memory  of  the  great  Lafayette,  from  a 

which  brought  tiiem  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  fellow  servant  of  liberty.' 
station  in  Paris  on  Saturday  morning.  De-  A  luncheon  was  given  in  honor  of  Presi- 
cember  l-lth.  Here  the  President  was  dent  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  December  16th,  in  the 
warmly  greeted  by  President  Poincare,  City  Hall  of  Paris,  addresses  being  made  by 
Premier  Clemenceau,  Andre  Ttadieu  and  Adrien  Mitiiouard,  President  of  the  Munia- 
other  high  offldalfl.  He  was  then  conducted  pal  CouncU,  M.  Autrand,  prefect  of  the  Seine, 
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and  President  Wilson.  In  the  course  of  the 
oeremoniesy  a  representative  of  the  Council 
pniented  to  President  Wilson  the  great  gold 
medal  of  the  city  of  Paris  and  to  Mrs.  Wilson 

a  diamond  brooch. 

The  American  Ambassador,  William  G. 
Sharp,  on  December  17th,  gave  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
President  and  Mrs.  Poincare.  On  this  day, 
President  Wilson  held  conferences  with  Mar- 
shal Foch,  Ambassador  di  Cellere  of  Italy 
and  other  dij^nitaries.  The  President  also 
visited  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Delegation  and  announced  his  purpose 
of  paying  soda!  visits  to  Italy,  England  and 
Bdgium. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  accom- 
panied by  the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  heir  to 
the  Italian  throne,  came  to  Paris  expressly 
to  greet  President  Wilson,  the  reception  be- 
ingr  held  in  the  Murat  Mansion  on  December 
19th.  King  Victor  officially  invited  the  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Wilson  to  be  his  guests  at  the 
^uirinal  in  Rome. 

President  Wilson,  the  same  day,  attended 
iie  eoremony  making  Marshal  Joffire  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy.  In  his  inau- 
airal  speech,  Marshal  Joffre  eulogized  the 
American  nation,  saying  that  history  does 
()t  record  a  more  marvelous  achievement 
hian  that  of  millions  of  men  (Americans) 
aluntarily  breaking  awsy  from  their  peace- 
111  pursuits  to  cross  the  seas,  where  lurked 
eatb ;  to  come  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
^untry  and  five  up  their  lives  for  a  noble 
luse,  a  great  ideal. 

President  Wilson  on  December  20th  re- 
dved  Preanier  Orlando  and  Foreign  Min- 
ter  Sonnino  of  Italy  and  later  returned  the 

II  made  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  On  the 
llowing  day,  the  Sorbonne  bestowed  upon 
r>  President  the  degree  of  doctor,  honoris 
us£L,  in  recognition  of  his  work  as  a  jurist 
d  Historian. 

On  ]3ecember22d.  President  Wilson  visited 

e  Red  Cross  hospital  at  Neuilly,  where  he 
oolc  hands  and  talked  with  1,200  badly 
»un<3c»d  American  soldiers.  Later  in  the 
y  the  President  visited  the  French  hospital 
Va.1  «3e  Grace. 

3ii  Ohrisbnas  Day,  President  Wilson  vis- 
it tbe  headquarters  of  the  American  Expe- 


ditionary Force  in  Chaumont,  France,  and 
later  reviewed  a  large  number  of  troops  near 

the  village  of  Humes,  being  introduced  by 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing.  He  told  tlie  soldiers 
that  everybody  at  home  was  proud  of  them 
and  had  followed  every  movement  of  the 
United  States  Army  Willi  confidence  and  af- 
fection. The  whole  nation  was  waiting  to 
welcome  them  home  with  an  acclaim  such  as 
never  greeted  any  other  army. 

A  Visit  to  England 

After  taking  their  Christmas  dinner  at 
Montigny-le-Roy  and  visiting  a  number  of 
soldiers  in  their  billets,  Presidmt  Wilson  and 

party  took  train  for  Calais,  arriving  there  on 
the  26th.  They  were  met  by  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Roger  Keyes,  Commander  of  the  British 
Dover  Patrol,  who  escorted  them  aboard  the 
hospital  ship  Brighton  for  the  trip  across  tiie 
Channel  to  England. 

At  Lond<m  the  Presidoit' received  a  great 
reception,  among  those  assembled  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Station  being  the  King  and 
Queen,  Lloyd  George,  Gen.  Robertson  and 
Admiral  Wemyss.  As  guests  of  King  George 
the  party  were  escorted  to  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, multitudes  lining  the  thoroughfares 
throuirh  which  they  passed. 

In  the  evening  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
were  entertained  at  a  state  banquet  in  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  which  was  attended  by  all  the 
royalties  and  celebrities  in  the  Kingdom.  The 
King's  speech  and  the  President's  response 
were  equally  felicitous. 

Saturday,  December  28th,  being  President 
Wilson's  62d  birthday  anniversary,  he  re- 
ceived many  congratulations.  At  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  the  forenoon.  President  WH' 
son  addressed  deputations  from  various 
bodies.  Tn  the  afternoon,  President  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  drove  to  Guild  Hall,  where  they  were 
the  guests  of  the  city  of  London.  Later,  at 
ilie  Mandon  House,  a  luncheon  was  given  in 
the  President's  honor  by  Lord  Ma3ror  Horace 
Marshall. 

At  Carlisle,  on  the  following  Sunday,  Pres- 
ident Wilson  visited  the  site  of  the  chapel 
in  which  his  grandfatiier  had  ministered  and 
the  house  which  his  grandfather  had  built. 

On  tiie  following  day  the  President  visited 
Manchester.  While  at  luncheon,  the  President 
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zeodved  a  telegzam  asking  him  to  visit  South-  attended  by  many  dignitaries.  On  Ihe  ieSkm- 

ampton  and  receive  the  freedom  of  the  city,  ing  morning  the  Presidential  parly  nid 

Replying,  he  expressed  his  cordial  thanks  for  good-bye  to  England  and  started  on  Hwir 

the  honor,  but  said  it  was  absolutely  neces-  j^umey  to  Paris.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  roy- 

sary  for  him  to  return  to  France  ^  ^^.^^ 

Returning  to  London,  President  and  Mrs.      '   ' 

Wilson  were  guests  of  a  dinner  party  given  England  tendered  to  Pzesidflnt  and  Ma 

by  King  George  and  Queen  Mary,  which  was  Wilson* 


EASTERN  THEATER.  SEPT.- DEC. 


Lenine  and  Tfotdcy  German  Agents  and  Traitors  to  Russia 

ft>«— rt4^«l  Diadostties  by  U.  S.  Govemment,  Showing  Bolihevik  Movemsat 

Financed  by  German  Imperial  Bank 

..1,11---    SECTION  41-1018   


PROOF  that  the  Bolshevist  Revolution  in  After  the  Red  Revolutioii  two  cireulsrs 
Russia  was  instigated  by  the  German  were  seised  from  the  Russian  secret  ardiives 
General  Staff,  financed  by  the  Imperial  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  and  turned  over  to 
Bank  and  other  German  financial  instilu-  the  German  General  Staff,  containing  proof 
tions,  and  organized  by  a  coterie  of  German  that  Germany  was  plulling  war  on  June  9, 
agents  headed  by  Leiiine  and  Trotzky,  was  1914,  several  weeks  before  the  assassination 
forthcoming  in  September,  1918,  when  the  of  the  Austrian  Archduke,  which  waa  made 
United  States  Government  made  public  the  the  pretext  for  the  War.  One  circular  coo 
report  of  Edgar  Sisson,  an  agent  of  the  Com-  tained  the  order  issued  to  all  industrial  con- 
mittee  on  Publiclnstruction  in  Russia  during  cerns  in  Germany  to  open  the  sealed  en- 
tile vrinter  of  1917-18.  velopes  containing  their  industrial  mobiliza- 

tion  plans  and  registered  forms  in  order  that 

Documentary  evidence  was  disclosed,  prov-  ^-^^^^  ^  prepared  for  the  inevitsUe 

ing  that  the  Brest-Litovsk  tieaty  was  a  bo-  ^                      ^^^^  had  not  yet  beeo 

trayal  of  the  Russian  people  arranged  by  the  f^^^^^ 

agents  of  Germany  in  Russia.  It  was  Proved  ^he*  second  circular  was  an  order  from 
that  a  hand-picked  German  CommMider  had  German  General  Staff  of  the  High  Seas 
been  chosen  to  "defend"  Petrograd  asains]  pj^^^^  ^^^^  November  28,  1914,  calling  for 
the  German  armies ;  that  German  officers  had  ^  mobilization  of  all  destructive  agents  and 
been  secretly  received  by  the  Bolshevist  Gov-  ^^.^  United  States  and  Canada  for 
emment  as  military  "advisers"  and  as  spies  purpose  of  preventing  the  sailing  of  ships , 
upon  the  Embassies  of  Russia's  allies;  that  ^^.^^^^  American  ports  to  Russia,  France  and, 
other  German  officers  had  been  givencom-  Engi-^iid.  The  order  calls  upon  them  toj 
mands  in  the  Russian  Army  and  as  mrectors  explosions,  strikes,  delays,  embroil-' 
of  the  Russian  military,  foreign  and  domestic  ^^^^  difficulties,  and  it  recommends 
policy;  that  the  Bolshevist  Government  was  ^j^^  employment  of  anarchists  and  escaped: 
in  reality  a  Geniian  Government,  controlled  ^.j-jminals  for  the  purpose, 
wholly  i)y  German  ajrents.  acting  in  the  inter-  Another  document  proved  that  Germany] 
ests  of  Germany  and  betraying  the  ^VSdan  supplied  a  list  of  Russian  leaders,  "satisfac- 
people  and  thdr  European  Allies  for  the  tory  to  the  German  General  SUff,"  to  be  can- 
benefit  of  tiie  German  Imperial  Government  rejection  to  the  Bolshevist  een- 
The  evidence  further  proved  that  the  Bol-  tral  committee,  and  the  ™  «>  chosen, 
shevist  leaders,  to  attain  tiie  same  German-  with  Lenine  and  Troteky  as  leaders.  | 
inspired  ends,  had  betrayed  the  working  $25k00(^CM  German  Gold  for  Lenhie—TVotzky> 
classes  of  Russia  whom  tiiey  pretended  to  Evtdence  was  discovered,  in  the  form  of  a 
represent.  letter  written  by  the  President  of  the  Ger-I 
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man  Imperial  Bank  to  the  Bolshevist  Com- 
missioner of  Foreign  Affairs  (Trotzky), 
bearing  date  of  January  8,  1918,  proving 
that  $25,000,000  in  gold  had  been  put  at  the 
disposal  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  to  cover  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  infamous  Red  Guards 
and  agitators  in  Russia. 

Four  days  later,  the  same  bank  sent 
$2,500,000  to  Trot^  to  cover  the  cost  of 
sendinar  a  Russian  revolutionary  leader  to 
Vladivostok  to  get  possession  of  the  vast 
stores  of  American  and  Japanese  war  mate- 
rials accumulated  at  that  port,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, destroy  them. 

Further  communications  show  that  an 
understanding  existed  between  tiie  German 
Government  and  Lenine  whereby  Germany 
would  control  all  Russian  industries.  It  was 
agreed  that,  for  five  years  from  the  signing 
of  peace,  English,  French  and  American  cap- 
ital in  Russia  was  to  be  banished  and  not  to 
be  allowed  in  tiie  coal,  oil,  machine,  chemical 
and  drug  industries.  These  Russian  indus- 
tries were  to  be  developed  jointly  by  ten  Ger- 
man and  ten  Russian  specialists,  while  Ger- 


many and  Austria  were  to  enjoy  the  unlim- 
ited privilege  of  sending  into  Russia  mechan- 
ics and  qualified  workmen.  Other  foreign 
mechanics  and  workmen  were  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  Russia  for  five  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  Private  banks  in  Russia 
were  to  be  established  only  by  consent  of 
German  and  Austrian  bankers. 

Trotzky,  moreover,  consented  to  pro\ide 
fraudulent  passports  for  German  officers  who 
were  going  to  England,  France  and  America 
as  spies  and  enemy  agents. 

Other  letters  were  discovered,  revealing  in 
detail  how  the  Bolshevist  leaden  and  Ger- 
man officers  plotted  the  assassination  of  Rus- 
sian Nationalist  leaders;  the  destruction  of 

Polish  legionaries  in  the  Russian  Army;  the 
disorganization  of  the  Roumanian  Army  and 
the. deposing  of  the  Roumanian  King;  the 
substitution  of  officers,  "satisfactory  to  Ger- 
many," in  command  of  Russian  troops  in- 
stead of  patriotic  Russian  generals ;  the  em- 
ployment of  German  soldiers  in  Russian  uni- 
form against  the  Russian  soldiers. 


KASTSRN  THEATER 


Leaders  of  Bolshevism  Revealed  as  Apostate  Jews  from  America 

How  These  Enemies  of  Law  and  Order  Sought  to  Overthrow  the  Christian  Church 

and  Reduce  Woman  to  a  State  of  Degredation 


SECTION  42-1018 


BOLSHEVISM  stood  revealed  in  1918  as 
the  figurative  Beast  of  Revelations,  the 
predicted  Antichrist  that  should  aim 
at  the  overthrow  of  all  Cliristian  civilization, 
setting  up  in  its  stead  the  abomination  of 
atheism  and  of  anarchy  in  a  godless  world. 

This  eruptimi  of  Satanism  in  Russia  had 
its  echo  in  Am^ca,  among  a  group  of  apos- 
tate Jews — men  who  had  forsaken  the  re- 
ligion and  the  tcachingrs  of  their  fathers  and 
scoffed  at  all  things  religious. 

Trotadcy,  who  shared  with  Lenine  the  lead- 
ership of  the  movement,  comes  of  a  wealthy 
Jewish  family.  His  uncle,  Jivotoffsky,  was 
the  purchasing  agent  for  the  Allies  in  Rus- 
sia under  the  empire,  and  when  his  nephew 
assumed  power,  he  was  established  in  Sweden 
aa  fhe  agent  of  the  thievish  Bolshevist  lead- 
ers, sellinfir  Russian  mines,  hoats  and  mate- 


rials to  the  German  Ckivermnent  after  Tkot- 

zky  had  catalogued  the  loot.  For  some  time 
prior  to  America's  entrance  in  the  War,  Trot- 
zky was  engaged  in  editing  a  Jewish  Social- 
ist paper  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  until 
the  parfrJewish  Emperor  of  Germany,  Wil- 
liam II,  sent  for  him  to  wreck  Russia  with 
the  weapon  of  Bolshevism. 

Volodarsky,  the  Bolshevist  Minister  of 
Publicity,  is  a  Philadelphia  Jew,  who  went 
to  Russia  during  Kerensky's  regime. 

Vriitzky,  another  Bolshevist  leader,  was  a 
writer  for  a  Jewish  newspaper  in  Philadel- 
phia. A  foe  to  aU  rdifiions,  Vriitzky  took 
particular  pleasure  in  persecuting  those  Rus- 
sian Jews  who  would  take  no  part  in  the 
Bolshevist  movement. 

Rhinestone,  the  Bolshevist  chief  of  propa- 
ganda, was  a  Jewish  druggist  in  Buffalo,  an 
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atheist  and  a  Socialist.  Kaneneff,  another 
Bolshevist  cabinet  ollicer,  is  Trotzky's 
brother-in-law.  Mai-toll,  the  Bolshevist  En- 
voy to  ^am,  was  a  New  York  Jew  of  the 
well-known  "Internationale'*  stripe.  Mitke 
Rubenstein.  Pollock,  Goureutch,  and  Dr.  Ra- 
kowsky,  other  leaders  in  the  Bolshevist  move- 
ment, were  Jews. 

These  apostate  Jews  from  America,  who 
did  the  unholy  bidding  of  the  pagan  rulers 
of  Prussia,  resolved  to  destroy  tiie  Christian 
CSiurch  throughout  the  worid.  Though  apos- 
tates from  Judaism,  they  nevertheless  spared 
the  sjnagogriio,  protected  the  Jewish  usurers 
and  respected  pagan  institutions  as  well.  All 
their  fury  was  directed  against  the  Christian 
Church  and  Christian  wealth. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  venerable 
Archbishop  of  Omsk,  President  of  the  Su- 
preme Administration  of  tho  Orthodox 
Church  in  Russia,  as  to  what  the.se  fiends 
accomplished.  After  seizing  the  supreme 
power  in  Russia  in  1917,  the  Jewish  Bolshe- 
viki  proceeded  to  octirpate  not  only  the  cul- 
tivated laymen  of  Russia,  but  also  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church. 

The  Kremlin  Cathedrals  of  Moscow  and 
those  in  the  towns  of  Yaroslav  and  Simfero- 
pol were  sacked  and  many  churches  defiled. 

Historical  sacristies,  as  well  as  the  famous 
libraries  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  were  pillaged. 

Vladimir,  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Kiev,  to- 
gether with  20  Bishops  and  hundreds  of 
priests,  was  assassinated.  Before  killing 
them,  the  Bolsheviki  cut  off  the  limh.s  of  their 
victims.  Some  of  the  Christians  were  buried 
alive. 

Religious  processions,  followed  by  great 

masses  of  the  people,  at  Petrograd,  Toida, 

and  Kharkov  were  fired  upon. 

\\Tienever  the  Eol.sheviki  were  in  power, 
the  Christian  Church  was  persecuted  with 
much  the  same  ferocity  as  under  the  pagan 
Roman  Emperors  in  the  first  three  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  Nuns  were  violated, 
women  made  common  property,  and  lic^se 
and  the  lowest  passions  were  rampant. 
Ever\^vhere  were  death,  misery  and  famine. 
The  population  was  utterly  cast  down  and 
subjected  to  most  terrifying  experiences. 


Some  were  purified  by  their  sufferings,  but 
others  succumbed. 

Giris    State  Prapsrij 

Under  Bolshevik  rule,  the  home  was  to  be 
abolished,  woman  was  to  be  degraded;  free 

love  was  to  supplant  the  Christian  ordinance 
of  marriage,  and  girls  were  to  be  regarded  as 
mere  instruments  of  propagation  and  as  com- 
mon property  of  the  BolshevikL  Decrees  es- 
tablishing the  new  status  of  girls  and  women 
under  Bolshevik  rule  were  issued  by  the 
Soviets  at  Vladimir,  Luga,  Kolpino  and  other 
cities.  That  of  Vladimir  is  given  as  follows: 

"Every  girl  who  has  reached  her  18th  year 
is  guaranteed  by  the  local  Commissarj^  of 
Surveillance  the  full  inviolability  of  her  per- 
son. Any  offender  against  an  18  years  oM 
giri,  by  using  insulting  language  or  attempt- 
in  pr  to  ravish  her,  is  subject  to  the  full  rigon 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 

"Anyone  who  has  ravished  a  girl  who  has 
not  reached  her  18th  year  is  considered  a 
State  criminal  and  is  liable  to  a  sentence  of 
20  years'  hard  labor  unless  he  marries  flie 
injured  one.  The  injured,  dishonored  giii 
is  given  the  right  not  to  marry  the  ravisher 
if  she  does  not  so  desire. 

"A  girl  having  reached  her  eighteenth  year 
is  to  be  announced  as  the  property  of  the 
state.  Any  girl  having  reached  her  18th 
year  and  not  having  married,  is  obliged,  sub- 
ject to  the  most  severe  penalty,  to  register  at 
the  Bureau  of  Free  Love  in  the  Commissarist 
of  Surveillance.  Having  registered  at  the 
Bureau  of  Free  Ivove,  she  has  the  right  to 
choose  from  among  men  between  the  ages  of 
19  and  50  a  cohabitant  husband. 

"Remarks : 

"1.  The  consent  of  the  men  in  the  said 
dioice  fs  unnecessary. 

"2.  The  man  on  whom  such  a  choice  falls 
has  no  right  to  make  any  protest  whatsoever 
against  the  infringement 

**The  right  to  choose  from  a  number  of 
girls  who  have  reached  their  18th  year  is 
given  also  to  men.  The  opportunity  to  choose 

a  husband  or  a  wife  is  to  be  presented  once 
a  month.  The  Bureau  of  Free  Love  is  auton- 
omous. 
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"Hen  between  the  ages  of  19  and  50  have 
the  right  to  choose  among  the  registered 
women,  even  without  the  consent  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  interest  of  the  state.  Qiildren  who 

are  tiie  issue  of  these  unions  are  to  beoraoe 

the  property  of  the  state." 


Starvation  in  RoMfai 

Petrograd,  under  the  Bolshevik  rule,  was 
described  as  a  "dty  of  horrors."  Terrorism 
and  famine  had  oombuied  to  reduce  the  pop- 
ulation to  one-half  its  former  size.  At  the 
close  of  1917,  the  population  of  Petrograd 
was  2,400,000;  in  June,  1918,  it  was  only 
1,400,000. 


Amazing  Supernatural  Phenomena 

Spectral  Warriors  In  the  Heavens  and  On  the  Battle  Field 

"St.  George"  Leads  Retreat  from  Moofl  — "  Virgin  Mary"  Ministers  to  Wounded  at  Ypre« 
"Angelic  Horsemen"  at  LeCateau — "Bowmen"  at  Vitry'le'Francois  Inspire  French 
**St,  Michael"  Leads  Russian  Forces  <m  Co  Victory 

 ■»»«.».  SECTION  48-1010   III 


EVEN  as  the  Angelic  Host,  visible  in  the 
skies,  hovered  above  the  armies  of  the 
Crusaders  whilst  they  were  battling 
against  tlie  forcM  of  IsUun,  eight  centuries 
before,  so  did  the  Spectral  Warrioni  reveal 
themselves  to  multitudes  of  soldiers,  above 
and  by  the  side  of  the  Allied  armies  in 
France,  Belgium  and  Russia  throughout  the 
World  War,  mysteriously  participating  in 
crucial  battles  and  apparently  exiting  their 
supernatural  power  in  suppcnt  of  the  CSiris- 
tian  as  against  the  Pajran  cause. 

These  apparitions  were  most  frequently 
seen  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  War,  in 
those  crucial  days  when  the  slim  armies  of 
the  Allies  were  so  nearly  overaiidmed  by 
the  German  hordes. 

They  accompanied  the  British  retreat  from 
Mons,  the  French  retreat  from  Charleroi. 
They  were  seen  in  the  heavens  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Mame,  when  Gen,  Foch  gained  his 
miraculous  victory  in  the  Mardies  of  St. 
Gond,  which  forever  dispelled  the  German 
hopes  of  wOTld  conquest 

As  supernatural  nurses,  amidst  a  tempest 
of  bullets,  they  ministered  to  fallen  British 
and  Belgian  soldiers  on  the  Ypres  battlefield. 

They  appeared  as  troops  of  cavalry,  clad  in 
armor  and  galloping  through  the  heavens  in 
advance  of  the  British  and  Ftach  armies. 

Again,  as  legions  of  bowmen,  stepping  out 
of  Hie  tenth  century  into  the  age  of  long- 
range  guns,  they  marched  through  acUacent 


fields  in  step  with  the  Allied  forces  on  their 

marches. 

One  radiant  Presence,  mounted  on  a  white 
charger  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  an  up- 
right sword,  was  identified  by  the  British 
tommies  as  "St  George^"  by  the  French 
poilus  and  the  Russian  mujiks  as  "St 
Michael." 

Joan  of  Arc,  also  mounted  on  a  snow-white 
charger,  frequently  appeared  to  the  French 
poilus,  and  always  as  a  harbinger  of  victory 
for  French  arms. 

These  Appearances  were  so  well  attested, 

and  were  witnessed  by  so  many  thousand 
soldiers,  of  all  nations  and  all  creeds,  believ- 
ers and  unbelievei*s,  credulous  and  uncredu- 
lous,  that  it  is  absurd  to  dismiss  them  either 
as  the  vagaries  of  superstitious  minds,  due  to 
overwrought  nerves,  or  as  optical  delusions, 
founded  upon  the  phen<nnenE  of  gorgeous 
sunsets. 

Hw  Angeb  of  Moos 

Many  British  soldiers  have  testified  that 

"St.  George  and  his  angel  warriors"  rendered 
supernatural  aid  to  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force  during  their  memorable  retreat  from 
Mons  to  the  Marne  on  or  about  August  28, 
1914. 

Tliree  German  armies  had  suddenly  at- 
tacked the  two  British  corps  at  Mons,  com- 
pelling an  immediate  retreat  The  destruc- 
tion  of  the  British  forces  seemed  unminent 
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All  day  long  the  British  were  pressed  back* 
fighting  gallantly  as  they  retreated  and  bare- 
ly escaping  envelopment. 

About  8  o'clock  that  evening,  the  Germans 
launched  a  whirlwind  cavalry  attack  on  the 
British  flank.  It  seemed  as  if  the  end  had 
come,  as  if  the  British  must  surrender. 

Suddenly,  in  the  heavens,  directly  above 
the  advancing  Ceimaiis  and  facing  the  Brit- 
ish, appeared  a  luminous  angel  with  out- 
stretched wings.  At  that  moment  the  attack 
eeaaed  abruptly  and  the  Gorman  Cavalry  fled 
to  the  rear,  enabling  the  British  to  reform 
their  brokra  line  and  resume  thdr  orderly 
retreat. 

Subsequently,  a  GeiTnan  lady  in  Berlin, 
writing  to  friends  in  Paris,  said  that  the 
German  Cavalry  oflloer  in  charge  ot  the  at- 
tack had  been  sharply  censured  for  his  fail- 
ure to  overcome  the  British  on  this  occasion. 
In  his  defence,  he  averred  that  the  cavalry 
charge  was  successfully  begim,  but  that  sud- 
denly his  troops  of  horses  had  turned  sharply 
around  and  fled  like  the  wind,  and  nothing 
could  stop  them.  It  was,  he  said,  like  going 
at  full  speed  and  being  pulled  up  suddenly 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  "We  simply 
could  not  go  on.  Those  devils  of  Enprlish- 
men  were  up  to  some  kind  of  deviltry  and  we 
coold  do  nothing;  we  were  powerless." 

Those  "devils  of  Englishmen,''  however, 
declared  their  belief  that  their  miraculous 
deliverance  was  due  to  the  agency  of  a  super- 
natural Presence  they  supposed  to  be  "St 
George." 

I>eacripti<NB  of  the  Three  Angels 

A  PARTIAL  description  of  the  Apparition 
was  given  by  a  British  officer  as  follows: 

"I  could  see  quite  plainly  in  mid-air  a 
strange  light  which  seemed  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinctly outlined  and  was  not  a  reflection  of 
the  moon,  nor  were  there  any  clouds  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  light  became  brighter  and 
I  could  see  quite  distinctly  three  shapes,  one 
in  the  center  having  what  looked  like  out- 
spread wings,  the  other  two  not  so  large  but 
quite  plainly  distinct. 

They  appeared  to  have  a  long,  loose  hang- 
ing garment  of  a  golden  tint  and  they  were 
above  the  German  line  facing  us.  We  stood 
watching  them  for  about  35  minutes.  All 


tibe  mm  with  me  saw  the  figures  in  the  heav- 
ens and  afterwards  several  men  came  over 
from  other  groups  and  told  us  they  had  seen 
the  same  luminous  figures. 

"We  had  noticed  a  bright  star  under  the 
feet  of  the  heavenly  figures.  After  tiiey  dis- 
appeared the  star  remained  and  we  learned 
it  was  the  morning  star.  Our  officers  cheered 
their  men  by  saying:  'Well,  men,  God  is 
with  us.'  The  effect  on  the  soldiers  was  no- 
ticeable. Former  slackers  in  the  ranks  be- 
came heroes,  and  one  man,  noted  for  his  blas- 
phemies, gave  up  swearing  and  cuiaing." 

The  Mounted  Angel  at  Vitry-le-TVaiioaii 

Once  again,  during  the  retreat  from  Mens, 
the  British  were  aided,  some  aver,  by  a  su- 
pernatural Presence.  For  48  hours,  witturat 
food  or  drink,  the  Briti^  soldiers  had  re- 
treated under  a  tropical  sun.  Choked  with 
dust  and  han-ied  by  German  shells,  they 
marched,  marched,  marched  until  ready  to 
drop.  At  Vitry-le-Francois,  the  Germans  ad- 
vanced in  a  Ifaia]  charge.  Let  an  English 
Wesleyan  Methodist  ofiloer  tell  what  hap- 
pened : 

"The  Germans  had  come  over  the  hill  like 
a  solid  wall — no  end  to  'em — and  I  just  gave 
up.  No  use  fighting  the  whole  German  race, 
thinks  I;  it's  all  up  with  us.  The  next  min- 
ute  a  yellow  mist  or  cloud  of  lig^t  arose  over 
the  Germans  and  when  it  cleared,  there  was 
a  tall  man  with  yellow  hair  in  golden  armour 
on  a  white  horse,  holding  his  sword  up  and 
his  mouth  open  as  if  saying,  'Come  on,  BoysT 
Then,  before  you  could  say  knife,  the  Ger- 
mans turned  right  around  and  we  were  after 
them,  fighting  like  ninety.  We  knew  it  was 
St.  George.  The  Frenchmen  saw  the  same 
Vision,  but  they  called  it  St.  Michael,  and 
heard  the  Presence  cry  out :  'Victory !'  " 

Another  English  witness,  describing  his 
feelings  on  this  occasion,  said:  "We  were 
ready  to  drop  in  our  tracks  for  weariness, 
but  after  the  Vision  appeared  and  the  boches 
turned  about,  our  trumpet  call  sounded  and 
each  man  sprang  to  his  arms  to  find  iiimself 
anew.  I  felt  exhilarated,  as  if  I  had  just 
oome  from  a  swim  in  the  sea.  Fit!  Just 
grand !  And  every  man  felt  likewise.  Yes. 
sir,  those  Germans  were  coming  on  in  waves, 
when  suddenly  the  great  man  on  the  white 
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hone  appeared  in  the  heaveufi  and  then  I 
knew  the  boches  would  never  get  to  Faria» 
for  God  was  fighting  on  our  side." 

The  Spednl  Omliy  at  LaGMara 

Qurrs  as  marvelous  as  tliase  impressions, 

was  the  experience  of  a  French  eoluimi,  dur- 
ing the  retreat  from  Le  Cateau  on  the  even- 
ing- of  August  27,  1914.  As  told  by  a  French 
poilu:  "In  the  fields,  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  along  which  we  were  marching,  there 
appeared  a  large  body  of  horsemen,  having 
the  appearance  of  squadrons  of  cavalry. 
They  seemed  to  be  riding  across  the  fields, 
in  the  same  direction  we  were  follo¥ring,  and 
keeping  level  with  us." 

The  Angd  Nurse  af  Yptee 

Rev.  Oswald  Watkins,  an  English  Army 
Chaplain,  heard  many  French  soldiers  speak 
of  a  supernatural  Presence  on  the  bloody 
battlefield  of  Ypres.  While  the  bullets  were 
falUng  like  hail,  the  luminous  figure  of  a 
woman  was  seen  moving  about  the  batUe- 
field,  ministering  to  the  wounded  and  com- 
forting the  dying.  In  awed  whispers  the 
French  soldiers  declared  that  the  angel  nurse 
of  Ypres  was  none  other  than  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary. 

Jeanne  D'Arc  Appears 

"As  for  Joan  of  Arc,"  said  one  soldier,  "I 
know  her  well,  for  I  am  from  Domremy, 
also.  I  saw  her  brandishing  her  sword  and 
crying,  'Turn !  Turn  I  Advance  P  And  we  did 
ad'vanee^  driving  tiie  boches  before  us." 

The  Spectral  Bowmen 

An  extraordinary  story,  reminiscent  of 
the  tales  of  the  Crusades,  is  told  by  an  Eng- 
lish Catholic  officer:  "A  party  of  SO  men 
and  an  officer  had  been  eut  off  in  a  trench. 
Rather  than  be  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap, 
they  decided  to  make  a  sortie.  With  a  yell 
of  'St.  George  for  England'  they  dashed  out 
into  the  open.  As  tliey  ran,  they  became 
aware  of  the  Presence  of  a  large  company  of 
Speetnl  Warriors,  armed  with  hows  and  ar- 
rows,  aooompanying  and  even  leading  them 


on  against  the  enemy's  trendies.  At  the 
head  of  the  bowmen  there  appeared  an  heroic 
Presence  mounted  on  a  white  horse.  At  sight 
of  these  bowmen,  the  Germans  opened  fire 
on  them,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
figure  on  horsdtiack,  but  none  of  tiie  German 
bullets  found  their  mark.  Now  note  this  un- 
canny sequel.  In  the  skirmish  which  ensued, 
many  Germans  fell  dead,  but  not  one  of  them 
bore  the  niarks  of  a  bullet  or  arrow  wound ! 
After  the  spectral  bowmoi  had  disappeared, 
a  Goman  prisoner  was  anxious  to  Imow  the 
name  of  the  leader  of  the  bowmen,  'for  al- 
though he  was  a  conspicuous  figure,  our  men 
were  unable  to  hit  him*." 

"hiskiiiet"  of  Cavalry  Herscs  Avorta  Mswarwi 

A  TROOP  of  British  Cavalry  had  been  or- 
dered to  advance  along  a  main  highway  and 
take  a  certain  wood.  Arrived  at  a  crossroad 
leading  to  their  destination,  the  horses 
stopped  in  their  tracks  and  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  follow  the  road.  The  troop  com- 
mander proceeded  further  along  the  highway 
and  turned  down  a  road  running  parallel  to 
the  course  which  the  horses  had  refused  to 
pursue.  They  learned  afterwards  that  a 
strong  German  ambush  awaited  them  along 
the  road  which  the  horses  had  refused  to 
travel. 

BnssiaBa  Also  Saw  St  Midiael 

The  same  spectral  fij^ure,  mounted  on  a 
charger  and  brandishing  a  sword,  which  the 
French  thought  to  be  St.  Michael  and  the 
English  St.  George,  was  witnessed  frequently 
by  the  Russian  soldiers,  who  also  nuned  it 
**St  Michael.*'  With  its  appearance  victory 
invariably  attended  Russian  aiTns. 

All  these  Apparitions  and  others  that  might 
be  mentioned,  together  with  the  phenomenal 
electrical  storms  which  accompanied  the  cru- 
cial battles  of  tiie  War,  notsbly  that  of  the  St 
Gond  Ifarshes,  where  Foch  started  the  Ger- 
mans on  their  retreat  from  the  Mame, 
strengthened  many  soldiers  of  all  armies  in 
their  belief  that  the  world  had  indeed  en- 
tered upon  those  "Last  Days,"  which  were  to 
be  ushered  in  by  "signs  in  the  sun  and  moon 
and  skies." 
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 »>  1  «..  .*nn  ■    BRITISH  DOMINIONS.  JAN.  -NOV.  

England^s  Conscription  Laws  Bitteriy  Opposed  in  the  Dominions 

AnttnUa  and  New  Soudi  Wales  Vote  Twice  Agaioit  che  Draft  Draft  RioC* 
in  Canada— Faihite  of  Conacription  in  Icdand 

1  ,  .  ,  ,  I  I  t  I  1  -  T SECTION  44-ISIS  


THE  measures  adopted  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  in  March,  1918,  to  en- 
force the  Conscription  Law  passed  by 
the  Canadian  Parliament  in  the  preceding 
Dec^ber,  were  provocative  to  widespread 
revolts,  accompanied  by  much  bloodshed, 
particularly  in  the  French  province  of  Que- 
bec, The  reluctance  of  the  French  Canadi- 
ans to  accept  Conscription  was  due  in  part 
to  their  resentment  at  the  efforts  of  the 
Imperial  Govemment  to  stifle  the  French 
National  Spirit  and  suppress  the  French  lan- 
guage in  the  sdiools  of  Canada. 

Of  the  8,000,000  inhabitants  in  Canada, 
3,000,000  are  French,  concentrated  chiefly 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  but  with  large 
representation  in  all  the  Eastern  provinces. 
For  many  years  the  French  have  controlled 
Quebec  as  part  of  the  Canadian  Federation. 
In  their  schools  they  have  taught  both  the 
English  and  French  languages  impartially. 
They  have  also  maintained  the  use  of  their 
mother  tongue  in  the  bilingual  schools  of 
Ontario. 

Early  in  1913,  the  Bzitish  auQiorities  in 
Canada  sought  to  restrict  the  use  of  tiie 

French  language  in  the  bilingual  schools  of 
Ontario  to  the  primary  grade,  desiring  to 
teach  English  only  in  the  higher  grades.  It 
was  by  similar  methods  that  the  German  and 
Russian  despots  had  endeavored,  though  in 
vain,  to  crush  the  spirit  of  nationality  survi- 
ving  in  their  subject  peoples. 

Natiinally  the  French  Canadians  protested 
against  the  decree;  the  faculties  of  many 
French  schools  refused  to  obey  the  order  and 
when  thi-catoned  with  punishment  they 
promptly  closed  the  schools.  An  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  courts  of  Canada  and  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1916  the  London  Privy  Council 
handed  down  a  decision  upholding  the  Onta- 
rio Education  Dopartmont  and  dismissing 
the  appeal  of  the  French  Canadians.  Thus, 
in  the  midst  of  a  World  War,  fought  in 


behalf  of  oppressed  nationalities.  Great 
Britain  was  alienating  the  allegiance  of  the 
noble  French  Canadians  by  methods  identi- 
cal with  those  practiced  by  the  Germans. 

In  retaliation  for  this  act  of  oppression, 
the  French  Canadians  refused  to  enlist  for 
the  War  in  any  great  numbers.  Of  380,000 
men  recruited  up  to  1917,  only  about  34,000 
were  Frenchmen.  In  May,  1917,  Premier 
Borden  returned  from  a  trip  to  England  with 
the  announcement  that  the  Government 
intended  to  ask  Pariiament  to  pass  a  Con- 
scription Bill.  Protests  against  Conscription 
were  made  on  every  side.  Virtually  all  the 
French  Canadians,  besides  the  Labor  I'nions 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans 
and  Austrians  residing  in  the  Western  Pro^ 
inces  of  Canada,  opposed  the  Conseriptioii 
plan.  Nevertheless,  on  June  11,  1917,  the 
Conscription  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Canadian  Parliament  and  in  early  August  it 
became  a  law. 

The  Xationali.st  Party,  which  comprised 
Canadian  Frenchmen,  Laborites,  Germans 
and  English  pacificists,  indulged  in  tiireats  i 
of  secession,  but  inasmudi  as  th»  term  of 

Parliament  would  soon  expire  and  a  new 

election  be  held,  it  was  decided  to  take  no 
steps  toward  secession  until  the  voice  of  the  : 
people  could  be  ascertained.  ' 

The  Goveniment,  fearing  defeat,  adroitly 
outwitted  the  anti-Conscriptionists.  Parlia- 
ment enacted  a  special  War  Franchise  BiH 
ivhich  extended  the  suf&age  to  all  women 

relatives  of  Canadian  soldiers,  together  with 
women  nurses,  red  Indians  and  even  Hindus, 
but  withholding  the  franchise  from  all  other 
Canadian  women.  The  War  Franchise  Bill  , 
moreover,  deprived  of  their  votes  all  consci- 
entious objectm  to  military  service  (in 
which  category  were  included  70  por  cent  of 
the  French  Canadians  throughout  Canada), 
and  all  nativos  of  enemy  countries  who  had 
lived  in  Canada  less  than  15  years.    This  | 
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monstrous  piece  of  gerrymandering  served 
only  to  infuriate  still  further  the  Fr^ch 
Canadians.  In  the  dections  held  in  1917 
under  this  new  Franchise  Iaw,  the  Govern- 
ment won  137  Parliamentary  seats  as  against 
93  for  the  opposition.  Quebec,  however, 
voted  almost  as  a  unit  against  Conscription. 
A  motion  for  secession  was  actually  put  be- 
fore the  Canadian  House,  but  was  promptly 
gqueiched. 

The  Pacifists  endeavored  to  defeat  Con- 
scription by  passive  resistance.  Thousands 
of  them  failed  to  register,  while  most  of  those 
who  did  register  claimed  exemption  on  va- 
rioos  grounds.  In  Qudbec,  where  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  draft  boards  was  almost  exclu- 
sively FrenA  Canadian,  nearly  all  the  claims 
for  exemption  were  allowed,  some  boards 
exempting  their  entire  lists.  So,  in  despite  of 
the  draft,  Quebec  supplied  but  few  soldiers 
to  the  Canadian  army. 

In  Uarch»  1918,  the  Ckwemment  gave 
notice  tiiat  the  law  should  be  enforced  at  all 
costs.  Larpre  bodies  of  troops  were  mobi- 
lized in  Quebec  and  a  round-up  of  draft-ovad- 
ers  was  begun.  Riots  ensued,  but  these  were 
invariably  suppressed  with  an  iron  hand  and 
at  a  cost  ol  considerable  bloodsheds  At  last, 
seeing  that  further  resistance  was  useless, 
the  anti-Conscriptionists  yiolded  to  the  inev- 
itable, and  Quebec  furnished  a  fair  quota  of 
recruits  during  the  latter  months  of  the  War. 
But  very  few  of  these  recruits,  however,  were 
destined  to  take  their  place  on  the  battle-line, 
owing  to  the  sudden  cessation  of  fighting  on 
November  11, 1918. 

AiiitraHa  Totes  AgaJost  Ceiiiicfl|iUen 
The  British  Government  failed  in  its  pur- 
pose to  impose  a  Conscription  Law  on  both 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales,  due  princi- 
pally to  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  pow- 
erful labor  organizations.  New  Zealand, 
alone  among  the  English  possessions  in  the 
Antipodes,  consented  to  Conscription. 

At  the  outbresk  of  ilie  World  War,  the 
youth  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New 
South  Wales  had  rallied  to  the  colors  with 
great  enthusiasm.  But  when  disclosure  was 
made  of  the  awful  slaughter  of  the  "An- 
zacs"  at  Gallipoli,  at  the  close  of  1915,  a 
reaction  set  in.  Australians  hesitated  when 


asked  to  volunteer.  Premier  Hughes  had 
promised  the  Imperial  Government  800,000 
Australian  troops  in  June,  but  on  the  design 
nated  day  Australia  was  50,000  short  of  its 

quota.  Premier  Hughes  proposed  a  refer- 
endum on  the  question  of  Conscription.  When 
this  referendum  was  taken,  on  October  28, 
1916,  Conscription  was  defeated  by  60,000 
votes.  There  followed  an  epidemic  of 
strikes,  which  for  a  time  threatened  Aus- 
tralia with  economic  paralysis. 

Again,  in  1917,  a  referendum  vote  on  Con- 
scription was  taken,  and  once  again  Con- 
scription was  rejected,  this  time  by  a  major- 
ity of  200,000  votes.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  majority  against  Conscription  was  140,- 
000,  Thereupon  the  labor  organizations  is- 
sued a  manifesto  condemning  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  War  and  demanding  the 
immediate  calling  of  a  conference,  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  mutual 
evacuation  of  occupied  territories.  A  move- 
ment for  a  "general  strike"  was  also  inau- 
gui  ated,  but  this  was  summarily  broken  by 
Government  troops. 

New  Zealand,  on  the  contrary,  voted  far 
Conscription,  althoui^  the  labor  organiza- 
Uom  opposed  the  measure  bittorly. 


ConBcription  Fails  in  Ireland 

The  British  Government,  in  1918,  while 
denying  to  Ireland  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Home  Rule  measure  enacted  by  three  succes- 
sive Parliaments,  still  had  the  temerity  to 
attempt  to  impose  Conscription  on  the  de- 
frauded nation.  Early  in  that  year  a  farci- 
cal "Convention"  of  Irishmen  was  held  be- 
hind closed  doors  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
ostensibly  to  harmonize  the  difficulties  exist- 
ing  between  the  85  per  cent  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple who  had  voted  for  self-government  and 
the  15  per  cent  in  Ulster  who  had  threatened 
rebellion  and  secession  if  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  put  in  effect  Instead  of 
being  chosen  by  the  Irish  people  themselves, 
the  delegates  to  that  secret  "Convention" 
were  hand-picked  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. All  of  them  were  frankly  hostile  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  guaranteeing  Irish 
freedom,  and  for  the  most  part  were  advo- 
cates of  the  Ulster  cause. 
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Gennany's  Crime  Against  Humanity 


Only  a  few  days  after  the  "Convention" 
assembled  for  its  secret  debates,  Premier 
Lloyd  George  announced  in  Parliament  that 

the  Irish  people  need  not  hope  for  inde- 
pendence ;  tho  utmost  concession  they  might 
expect  would  bo  a  nondescript  "Home  Rule" 
government  with  separate  "Parliaments"  for 
the  two  sections  of  Ireland.  The  Anny»  the 
Navy,  and  tiie  customs  would  all  remain  in 
control  of  Great  Britain.  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son, tho  loader  of  the  Ulster  Reljeis,  who  had 
been  rewarded  for  his  treasonable  acts  by  a 
seat  in  the  British  Cabinet,  resigned  his  post 
in  the  Cabinet  as  a  sign  that  he  could  not 
compromise  on  the  Home  Rule  question. 

In  April,  after  the  United  States  Congi-ess 
had  passed  a  resolution  favorable  to  Irish 
freedom,  Premier  Lloyd  George  put  forth  a 
new  Home  Rule  proposal  contingent  upon  the 
Irish  nation  accepting  a  Conscription  Law. 
The  proposal  was  rejected  with  scorn  by  86 
per  cent  of  the  Irish  people,  including  many 
Ulsterites.  In  Parliament  a  lively  debate 
ensued  on  the  Conscription  Bill  for  Ireland. 
The  Nationalist  leaders  notified  Lloyd  George 
that  they  would  accept  neither  his  Home  Rule 
Bill  nor  Conscription.  British  newspapers 
even  denounced  the  Irish  Conscription  Bill 
as  "midsummer  madness"  and  "an  insane 
blunder"  on  the  part  of  tho  Premier, 

The  Irish  patriots  proceeded  to  organize 
the  Volunteers  for  resistance  to  Conscription, 
whereupon  the  British  Government  sent  into 


Ireland  an  army  of  90,000  soldiers,  supphed 
with  cannon,  tuiks  and  airships^  with  orders 
to  suppress  any  possible  anned  rebellion. 

Gen.  French,  the  former  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  Forces  on  the  Western 
Front,  in  May  was  named  as  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland.  By  his  orders  hundreds  of 
Irish  patriots  were  seized  and  deported  into 
England,  there  to  languish  in  prisons  witii- 
out  formal  aocittation  or  trial,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  they  were  "laying  a  revolutionan- 
plot  in  the  United  States  with  the  aid  of 
German  agents."  Premier  Lloyd  George 
stultified  himself  by  accepting  this  libel  ss 
true,  and  upon  it  basing  his  pos^nonent  of 
the  application  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 

Though  the  British  had  assembled  a  large 
army  on  Irish  soil,  still  they  were  unable  to 
enforce  Conscription  in  Ireland,  nor  did  they 
succeed  in  breaking  down  tiie  spirit  of  the 
Irish  people. 

Following  the  Armistice,  in  November. 
1918.  the  British  Parliament  was  dissohed 
and  a  new  election  held,  resulting  in  a  sweep*  [ 
ing  victory  for  the  Irish  patriots.  Sevent>'- 
three  Sinn  Fein  candidates  were  elected  to 
Parliament  Instead  of  taking  their  seats 
in  the  British  Parliament,  however,  tfacy 
formed  a  Parliament  of  their  own,  declared  ' 
Ireland  an  Independent  Republic,  drew  up  a 
Constitution,  elected  a  Government,  estab- 
lished law  courts  and  have  functioned  as  a 
Government  ever  since. 


WKSTBIIN  THKATBR.-NOV. 


War  in  the  Air  Strikes  Terror  Among  German  Population 

Raid«  on  London  and  Paris  Answered  by  Numerous  Allied  Attacks  In  Germany 

I  I  »«■«»»  «   SECTION  45-1918  i  i  ■  ■  i  i  i  i  i  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


THE  Allies  in  1918  also  wrested  from 
the  Germans  the  supremacy  in  a\na- 
tion.  Due  to  a  shortage  of  materials 
essential  to  planes,  the  Germans  were  unable 
to  replace  their  airships  as  fast  as  destroyed. 
They  relied  largely  upon  the  Scandinavians 
and  the  Swiss  to  supply  them  with  motors, 
but  even  then  they  won»  not  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  Allies.  Zeppelins  had 
completely  disappeared  from  the  skies,  being 
found  Impracticable  in  warfare.  Aerial 
opmtions  grew  in  importance  on  all  fronts. 


because  of  the  marvelous  developihent  of  air- 
planes and  the  development  of  the  techniqne 

of  flyinjf. 

German  air  squadrons,  on  January  29th, 
bombed  the  Kent  and  Essex  coasts  and  pene- 
trated inland  as  far  as  London,  killing  68 
and  womiding  188  persons.  On  ^larch  8th, 

T.nndon  was  ajrain  raided  and  11  penOIIS 
weie  killed  and  46  injured. 

Paris  was  bombed  by  German  airplanes  on 
January  30th,  45  persons  being  killed  and 
207  injured.  Again,  on  March  11th,  nine 
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squadrons  of  German  planes  attempted  a  raid 
on  Paris,  but  only  a  few  of  the  machines 
were  permitted  to  reach  the  city. 

The  Germans,  throughout  January,  also 
made  ineeuant  raida  on  the  French  dtiea 
near  the  front  Dunkiric,  Calais,  Boulogne, 
Nancy,  and  Belfort  suffered  especially  from 
the  showers  of  bombs. 

The  Allied  air  squadrons  were  equally 
active.  Frequent  attacks  were  made  on 
French  and  Belgian  cities,  held  by  the  Ger^ 
mans,  especially  en  Lille^  Bruges,  Ostend,  and 
Zeelyrugge. 

In  retaliation  for  the  raids  on  London  and 
the  English  coast  towns,  British  nijrht  bomb- 
ing^  machines  carried  out  many  successful 
raids  not  only  on  French  cities  held  by  the 
Germans,  but  on  the  Rhine  eitiee  as  welL 
On  February  9th,  a  ton  of  bombs  was  dropped 
on  the  railway  junction  east  of  Metz.  On 
February-  16th,  British  machines  dropped  400 
bombs  on  German  acrdromes  near  Ghent, 
Tournai,  and  Laon.  Three  days  later  the 
British  birdmen  attacked  Treves. 

Great  aerial  activity  prevailed  on  March 
8th,  400  bombs  being  dropped  on  several  Ger- 
man ammunition  dumps  East  of  St.  Quentin. 

On  March  10th,  British  planes  Hew  over 
to  Stuttgart,  Germany,  and  bombed  the 
Daimler  works  there,  hitting  several  muni- 
tion factories. 

Two  days  later,  the  fsctories  and  barracks 
at  Coblenz,  Germany,  were  attacked,  with 
much  havoc  resulting  to  German  munition 
factories. 

On  the  Italian  front  there  was  also  great 
activity.  Austrian  planes,  on  January  26th, 
bombed  Treviso  and  Mestrac  Two  Ameri- 
cans, WiHiam  Piatt  and  R.  C.  Fairfield,  en- 
gaged in  Red  Cross  work,  were  killed. 

The  Italians  retaliated  with  frequent  raids 
on  the  Austrian  line.  The  chief  attacks  of 
the  Italians  were  aimed  at  Pola,  the  Austrian 


naval  base  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which  was 
raided  many  times,  with  damage  resulting 
both  to  the  Austrian  ships  in  the  harbor  and 
to  the  naval  establishments.  Trieste  was 
bombed  a  number  of  times  with  good  results. 

The  Austrians,  in  January,  bombed  Vioen- 
za,  BossanOk  Treviso  and  Padua  almost  con- 
tinuously, wrecking  the  wonderful  old 
churches  and  palaces  in  those  towns  and 
causing  15  deaths. 

Allied  squadrons  raided  Cologne,  on 
August  22,  killing  124  occupants  of  a  large 
hotel  and  60  clerks  in  public  buildings. 

Chemical  factories  at  Mannheim,  Ger- 
many, were  successfully  attacked  and  so 
large  a  quantity  of  chemicals  destroyed  that 
the  Germans  were  unable  to  replenish  their 
supplies  for  weeks. 

During  June^  the  Allies  raided  74  German 
cities  and  towns. 

During  July,  96  raids  were  made  in  Ger- 
many and  81  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped. 
Coblenz  was  raided  three  times,  Mannheim 
four,  Metz  five,  Oppenburg  seven,  Saar- 
brucken  three,  Stuttgart  two,  TliionTille  five 
and  Treves  two.  These  raids  so  greatly  ter- 
rified the  inhabitants  that  many  Germans 
moved  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Continuous  raids  into  Germany  were  made 
in  August  and  particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  poison-gas  factories  at  Mannhdm. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  witiiout  at  least  one 
raid  upon  vital  German  stronjrholds. 

In  the  closing  weeks  of  the  War  72  separ- 
ate raids  were  made  on  Zeebrugge,  64  at 
Ostend  and  63  at  Bruges.  In  addition  to 
these,  a  great  number  of  attacks  had  been 
delivered  on  other  military  worics  in  the 
coastal  area. 

A  T^nitod  States  air  squadron  of  18  I>e 
Haviland  machines,  equipped  with  Liberty 
motors,  made  a  successful  flight  over  the 
German  lines  on  August  16th. 
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Geniiany*8  Grime  AgBiost  Hamaiiity 


SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


How  the 


Nadom  Stood  in  the  War 


MCnON  46-1018 


ONLY  eight  of  the  20  Latin  nations  of 
Central  and  South  America  declared 
war  against  Germany.  They  were 
Brasil»  Cuba,  Panama,  Nicaragua,  Guate- 
mala, Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  and  Honduras.  Four 
of  the  republics.  Bolivia,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and 
Ecuador,  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  German  Empire.  One  republic,  San  Sal- 
vador, announced  its  "benevolent  neutrality" 
toward  the  United  States,  permitting  the  use 
of  her  ports  by  the  Allied  warships.  Six  of 
the  Latin-American  nations  remained  neu- 
tral. They  were  Mexico  (which  was  under 
suspicion  of  pro-German  leaning),  Argen- 
tine, Chile,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  and  Ven- 
ezuela. 

When  Germany,  on  January  31, 1917,  be- 
gan its  submarine  blockade  of  the  coasts  of 
England,  France  and  Italy,  strong  protests 
were  made  against  this  violation  of  inter- 
national law  by  eight  of  the  Latin-American 
states— Brazil,  Cuba,  Bolivia,  Haili,  Hon- 
duras, Guatemala,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

The  subsequent  loss  of  Haitian  lives  on  the 
torpedoed  stesroships  Kamak  and  Montreal 
called  forth  a  proper  protest  from  Haiti  to 
Coi-many.  The  then  haughty  Germans  at 
once  handed  the  Haitian  Charge  d'Affaires 
his  passport,  thus  compelling  Haiti  in  turn 
to  dismiss  the  German  Charge  d'Affaires  in 
June,  1917. 

Cuba  and  Panama  were  the  first  of  the 
Latin-American  states  to  declare  war  on 
Germany,  on  April  7,  1917,  the  day  follow- 
ing America's  entrance  in  the  War.  Brazil's 
justification  for  breaking  diplomatic  rda- 
tions  was  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Parana 
by  a  German  submarine,  without  warning, 
on  the  night  of  April  3,  1917,  off  Point  Bar^ 
fleur.  Although  Brazil  declared  her  neutral- 
ity on  April  25th,  yet  she  revoked  it  on  June 
4th,  and  finally  on  October  26th,  the  Brazilian 
Congress  proclaimed  a  state  of  war  between 
Brazil  and  Germany.  Guatemala,  Nicara- 
gua, Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Haiti,  in 
their  declarations  of  war,  all  took  pride  in 
"making  common  cause  with  the  United 
States  of  America." 


The  sinking  of  the  Peruvian  bark  Lorton.  ' 
on  Yier  way  from  Callao  to  a  neutral  port 

outside  the  submarine  zone,  with  a  cargo  of 
nitrates,  on  Februarj'  4,  1917,  brought  from 
Germany  an  offer  to  submit  the  case  to  a 
German  prize  court.   Peru  rejected  the  oiler  , 
and  broke  off  diplomatic  rdaticsuL 

When  the  Gmian  submarines  illegaDr 
sank  the  Argentine  sailing  ships  Monte  Pro- 
tegido  and  Oriano,  Argentina  wrested  from 
Germany  a  promise  to  respect  Argentine 
shipping  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  ail 
damages  resulting  from  illegal  acta. 

While  the  diplomatic  negotiationa  were  in  ; 
progress  between  Argentina  and  Germany,  < 
the  German  ambassador,  Count  Luxburg 
despatched  his  dastard  message  to  his  gov- 
ernment through  the  Swedish  Legation  at  . 
Buenos  Aires,  recommending  the  sinking  of  '•■ 
Argoitine  vessels  without  leaving  any  traca  I 
The  Argentine  Government  quickly  dinaiassd  | 
this  unscrupulous  diplomat,  and  public  indig-  ' 
nation  ran  so  high  that  the  Argentine  Senate  - 
and  House  passed  a  resolution  ui'ging  the  iin-  I 
mediate  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany.     Hie  President,  howeiver, 
refused  to  approve  the  resolution,  and  Argen- 
tina  remained  neutral. 

Uruguay,  in  severing  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  on  June  18,  1917,  set  up  a 
Monroe  Doctrine  of  its  own  in  declaring  that 
any  American  nation  which  fights  in  defense 
of  its  rights  against  a  power  of  anotiier  Con- 
tinent shall  find  an  ally  in  Uruguay. 

All  of  the  Central  and  South  American 
Republics,  even  when  not  involved  in  tho 
complications  which  had  drawn  the  United 
States  into  war  with  Germany,  nevertheless 
identified  lAemselves  with  the  principle  in 
defense  of  which  the  United  States  entered 
the  War  and  -vnth  the  traditional  friendship 
which  united  them  to  us.  Thus  spake  Ecua- 
dor, Venezuela,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Colom- 
bia. Mexico  alone  barkened  to  the  voice  of 
German  propaganda,  but  wisely  declared  her 
neutrality,  while  at  tiie  same  time  extolling 
Belgium's  resistance  to  German  invasfon  as 
"the  most  heroic  act  of  modem  times  to  the 
glory  and  example  of  weak  nations." 
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EUROPE'S  WAR  WITH  BOLSHEVISM  1919 

Including  Events  of  Transcendent  Importance  Throughout 

The  Woiid*s  Great  Theaters  of  Action 

rAom  PAO 

5^p*rUtci«t*'  upriiiinR  throiurhoat  fitimmr  I  III  id  German  Army  invades  Polish  territory     M$ 

Spwtaeist  iMdtrt  afMMiMUd  ,  i.  i,,-m-.  i.--  ■  SM  Gannany  prevent*  tnuwit  of  Polish  troop*  -  SM 

Kvrt  BnNr,  BMatfaa  Prantar.  — Mtlartri   m  Ommmm  attMla  m  Poltab  tftSa*   IM 

Members  of  the  Bavarinn  Diet  shot  tUaii....  „  iM  Germany  pull*  wool  over  eyes  of  Allied  PollttcUn*    Ml 

Irtoh  Pariiaaamt  assembles  In  DidiUa  .,,   iM  Fadirmrald.  PoUsb  Pronler,  nricns  .  Mf 

ltnMbll«]  ol  Inlaad  asain  praelalBMi  MS  Pole*  tattle  with  BaMMViU  In  Llthouiia  -   Mf 

rieriilWt  De  Valera  aeeaiMe  froBB  vriaon   The  Jewish  BolshevlU  plot  at  Plnsk  —  M4 

British  Army  l(in(Io<)  in  Ireland   _  _   S33  Poland  defends  herself  against  Ciecbo-Slovak*„   ™.  M< 

Dc  Valera's  phenominal  tour  of  America      „  SSS  Poland'*  defciue  againat  Riweian  BoMhevtan  — .  it$ 

Pm.  WlbM  vWts  Itely.  Wwaam.  mat  MUhmt   M4  Uknlidali  dataM  aaaSati  rix  torn  — .  Mt 

L'.  S.  ContrrcM  England  to  heed  Irolaad**  tttifmtt  534  BoI»hcvlkI  cnpniro  Kiev  nnd  Odessa.  Ukrainia...-   57t 

Peaee  Conferenee  forauUIr  open*  at  Parifc..,,  M6  Allies  refuse  to  aid  Utcrainlan*  ,    (7* 

The  <Tbn«n  «f  Ita"  'M«  bclnd  viotatae  bar  ptodva  to  the  EiyptlaBa   M* 

TVeirns  imp'i'^-f!  iition  Gcrmnny      537  E^'y^'iftr•.'  ili'mnnii  thoir  indopcr.Hcncc  -   572 

Baais  of  representation  in  Leacne  of  Nationa    SI7  Esyptian  delegate*  to  Peace  Conference  iniprl*oned.. — <7S 

awcM  W«r  Oa«Mtt  oi»amhiad   MT  XJvMngt  In  bdte  ammianil  hw  BrltMi  wmm.  „  .  MB 

President  Wilson'*  bri^  visit  to  Amcriea   .  535  EforpUan*  »tart  a  national  boycott   -   CIS 

The  Hoeelan  Conference  fiasco  —■ ,  ,  ,    <S7  British  Commiaaion  sent  to  Egjrpt   ,.   $n 

rmnmma  of  the  Peue  CenfevaBee   Ml  Bolahavlals  tato  pnasMaiaB  of  Hobibit   Ml 

The  Leastte  of  Nations  Covenant,  soromarlsed.     541  Bela  Kun  diditor  IB  WmgltTT     S7I 

German  Armistice  renewed ;  reqniremenla  deflned...-..__-_.  S4I  Banks,  indoatrles,  and  seised   „  —   171 

Germanr  surrenders  her  passeager  ships   Ml  Allied  iroope  enter  Hnngarjr    C74 

riisrfwitJon  of  German  warahiim   _    543  Commonists  open  the  prison  doors  in  Vicnnn    578 

Territorial  claim*  before  the  Peace  Conference  —  543  Conununlstie  Hungary  attacked  by  three  Foes   571 

JMah  Stete  la  Palestine  mpweaii  ■■  M4  Bela  Kan's  Soviet  Gowmment  overthrown   ITT 

China  pleail!:  fnr  justice  to  her  nation   ,    ,  iiii.,,,  544  V -rmMWlBB  Army  necuiM'-'<  Titirlnpcst,  TTimilBIT  

Italian  delegates  quit  Peace  Conference   1 1  (45  HuainilHk  CoaununUt*  Overthrown  n  571 

KonmH  iiien  for  Hberntlon  fran  Japanese  awnertuH   Ml  Arcbdulw  Jiaaaph  daelnna  himaelf  actrter.._.  Ill 

Italy's  claim  to  Flume  oppostnl  by  Tri  s   Wilson   543  The  Arcbdnks  Joaapb  is  foroed  to  resiitm —   (7t 

Gennan  Bepoblie  electa  a  saddler  for  President   Ml  RcmiUieaB  fveanUBsnt  fdoned  in  Hungary  — — — ...  Ml 

Itnllaa  delcgntaB  wlthdiwr  iam  Cacfereaes  .„...„...,.■, ,  Ml  Ifaastwns  «Abm  vote  Bala  Xna'a  rvhaa  ^  Ml 

Strik*  of  Hm  prafcssloas  tn  CtemMiny  -.-  —  S47  gsenillou  «f  BsMMvfst  nmrderers  .■..^.■».,.,r...,..,».....  17* 

Austria  voton  for  union  with  Genn|iny   548  Baltic  Stales  war  neainat  Botshevlki  SM 

Austrian  Republic  pleads  for  mercy...„...»,........» — .   54f  Finnish  Army  approaches  Petrograd   Ml 

TecM  of  Urn  AnBtriaa  Pnaeo  Ttaaty    Sit  EMhanlaBB  booibnrd  Krenaladt.  near  'M—irr^  Itt 

Austrian  Assembly  protects  atrainst  terms  of  treaty   549  Ksthnnian  Army  oempiea  Riira,  coast  of  T        ^  ,  ,  ,  581 

CoBununist  denwnstration  staaed  in  Vienna.   549  Lithuanians  expel  the  Bolshevik!  from  Riga       ,  HI 

AaMria  alsns  PSaee  TNaty   ,  ^  SM  TMenitchIa  White  Army  cloaa  to  Fatrowad  ■  Mt 

Specter  of  famine  stalks  through  550  Yudenltrh'-t  Army  is  repulsed   -  ■  ,   ,--  582 

Downfall  of  Bolshevism  in  Atistria    -  Ml  Eethonians  sue  for  peaee   5IS 

fTaiwianj  atttmpts  to  eilse  the  BhIUe  Praeiacai  .....   Ml  Bloekada  of  Roaafam  porta  estabHshsd  L..  „  Ml 

German  Army  refuses  to  leave  Lithuania—     553  Kolchak'*  Armies  advance  toward  SM 

Maaaai  rii  of  Hindus  in  ladU  by  BritIA  traaps.    Ul  Kolehak  liberates  many  Siberian  cities  ,   ,.  SM 

The  Hindu  Magna  Charts  far  India  . — — . — -    SM  Farloas  battles  on  7600-mile  front    SM 

"*  uBm  India  a  sop  ef  refonn   SM  Boialaa  ««Q*to  hatnyad  hv  Boynlist  piotteia   SM 

Allies  nf  wnr  with  B<>I«he\'Ikl  In  North  Russia.   SSI  Openln>r  buttles  In  5?Iboria     _  _  585 

U.  S.  Troops  landed  on  Murmansk  coast.  North  Rttssia......„  551  Koichak's  victory  over  Bolsheviki.     585 
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♦  

NATIONS  AT  WAR  WITH  ANTICHRIST 

BolAheviki  Hurl  Their  Challenge  at  All  Christendom 
Red  Armies  Attemfit  the  Conquest  of  the  Entire  World 

Plan  to  Establish  a  Universal  Atheistic  Empire  Fails 
Eight  European  Armies  Give  Battle  to  the  Arch  Enemy 
All  But  One  Destroyed  or  Dispersed  with  Startling  Suddenness 

Poland's  Valiant  Army  Alone  Holds  Back  the  Red  Horde 
Kingdom  of  Anti-Christ  Firmly  Established  Throughout  Russia 

GERMAN  TREATY  SIGNED  AT  VERSAILLES 
Peace  Conference  Precipitates  New  Warfeie 
England  At  War  Again  In  IreUmd,  Egypt  and  India 
Terrible  Massacres  by  British  Armies  in  India  and  Egypt 
German  Armies  Invade  Baltic  States  Alter  the  Armistioe 

■ 

Communists  Seize  the  Government  of  Hungary 

Spartacists  Attempt  a  General  Revolution  In  Germany 
D'Annunzio  and  Italian  Followers  Seize  and  Hold  Fiume 
United  States  Refuses  to  Ratify  German  Peace  Treaty 
Senate  Repudiates  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant 


Survey  of  Events  in  the  Year  1919 

EMBATTLED  Europe,  at  the  dawn  of  the  year  1919,  whilst  gazing  wistfully  upon  a 
mirage  of  universal  peace,  was  suddenly  sununoned  to  go  '*on  with  a  new  war"  before 
breaking  "off  with  the  old."  Her  altars  and  her  hearths  had  been  menaced  anew  and 
by  a  foe  infinitely  more  subtle  and  satanic  than  was  Germany  even.  From  out  the  red  chaos 
of  Russia,  and  wearing  the  appropriate  mask  of  Bolshevism,  Antichrist  had  emerged,  lead- 
ing forth  his  mymiidon  arniios  upon  their  fourfold  mission  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  world,  tlie  entire  destruction  of  tlie  Christian  edilice,  the  expulsion  of  God  from  His 
universe^  and  the  utter  degradation  of  all  mankind  in  a  state  of  hopeless  servitude  in  a  Uni- 
versal Attidstic  Empire. 

Althoui^  the  defense  of  Christendom  was  their  sacred  and  popetual  charge,  stiH  in 

this  grave  crisis  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  proved  morally  delinquent,  being  strangely 
loath  to  accept  the  Bolshevist  challenpfc  openly.  Instead  of  enjrnpinjr  their  o'wti  invincible 
and  instant  armies  in  battle  with  the  Bolshevist  hordes,  they  rather  ijinobly  chose  to  wage 
war  by  proxy  and  by  indirection.  Upon  their  initiative,  the  burden  of  European  defense  was 
transferaed  to  the  weak  shoulders  of  those  newly  liberated  and  seeedent  states— Poland, 
TJkralnia,  Siberia  and  the  Baltic  republics-— themselves  all  spent  and  maimed  after  five  years 
of  mircmitting  warfare  and  scarce  able  as  yet  to  stand  alone. 

Had  the  Powers  of  Europe  consented  to  assist  these  aspiring  republics  unconditionally, 
supplying  them  wiUi  the  necessary  implements  of  warfare,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing 
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them  a  free  hand  in  the  organization  of  their  own  mihtary  forces,  perhaps  all  might  have 
gone  well.  But  such  was  not,  unfortunately,  the  purpose  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  exigen- 
cies of  Eui-opean  statecraft  and  of  high  finance,  it  appears,  required  the  adoption  of  a  less 
ideal  war  policy.  That  policy  ooncemed  itsdf  much  leas  with  ways  and  meaos  to  a<ooonh 
plish  the  defeat  of  the  Bolshevik  aimies  and  the  suppression  of  tiie  Soviet  state*  than  with 
measures  which  might  insure  the  restoration  of  integral  Russia,  with  all  its  implications  of 
Czarism  and  of  serfdom.  The  motive  behind  this  policy  was  quite  transparent.  France 
and  England,  it  appears,  by  virtue  of  their  colossal  loans  to  the  Czar's  government,  totalling 
billions  of  dollars,  held  virtually  a  first  lien  on  the  fallen  Empire  of  Russia.  Now  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  upon  tiieir  seizure  of  tlie  Governmental  power,  had  repudiated  the  Russian  national 
loan.  Similarly,  the  secedent  Russian  provinces,  after  achieving  the  distinction  of  8tate> 
hood,  had  disclaimed  their  liability  for  the  whole  Imperial  debt.  Evidently,  then,  if  tiie 
French  and  English  financiers  were  ever  to  bercimlnirsed  in  full  amount  of  their  enormous 
loans  to  the  Czar's  government,  Impei-ial  Russia  must  be  restored  entire,  as  she  existed  prior 
to  the  Revolution  of  1917,  even  though  liberty  should  perish  throughout  Russia.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  emancipated  Rusiiian  people  held  Bolshevism  and  Czarism  in  equal  abhor- 
rencet  but  rather  than  submit  ajtain  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Czars  with  the  oertainiy  of  losing 
possession  of  their  landed  properties,  acquired  since  llie  Revolution,  they  would  accept  the 
rule  of  Bolshevism  temporarily  until  such  time  as  they  might  arise  and  throw  off  that  de- 
testable yoke  also.  Those  Russian  provinces  which  had  seceded  and  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence also  were  fully  resolved  never  again  to  give  their  allegiance  to  the  Empire.  On  thv 
other  hand,  the  Russian  Royalist  faction,  with  perliaps  a  million  adherents,  and  including 
the  nobiHty,  the  dispossessed  landlords,  the  prt^iessions  and  some  50,000  military  officers, 
who  had  escaped  into  Southern  Russia  after  the  Bolshevikis  rose  to  power,  were  plotting 
for  tile  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  They  had  even  made  overtures  of  alliance  to  the  Euro- 
pean creditor  nations,  pledging  themselves  in  the  event  of  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  to 
pay  the  Russian  national  debt  in  full,  and  proposing  to  lead  any  armies  which  might  be 
organized  to  wage  war  first  against  the  Bolsheviki  and  then  against  the  Russian  Revolution- 
ists. Their  wishes  prevailed.  France  and  England  together  agreed  to  finance  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  campaign  on  all  fronts,  but  particularly  in  Ukrainia  and  Siberia. 

Eight  nondescript  armies  were  finally  organized,  the  command  throughout  being  vested 
exdusivdy  in  the  Resist  officers.  Reactionary  to  the  core,  and  detesting:  democracy  in  all 
its  forms,  these  officers  were  secretly  pledged,  after  disposing  of  the  Bolsheviki,  to  restore 
Czardom  in  Russia,  reconquer  the  secedent  states,  dispossess  tiie  peasants  of  their  landed 
property  and  reduce  the  emancipated  peasants  to  their  former  status  of  serfs.  Before  the 
disclosure  of  this  Czaristic  plot,  the  loyal  Cossacks  and  Siberians  in  large  numbers  had  en- 
thusiastically rallied  round  the  National  standard,  but  later,  when  the  ulterior  motiv-es  of 
the  Royalists  were  revealed,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  conscription  in  filling  the  saps  in 
the  ranks  due  to  wholesale  desertion.  Thenceforward,  at  the  bayonet* s  point,  tlie  unwilling 
Cossacks  were  coerced  into  joining  the  armies  of  Kolchak,  Denekine,  Yudenitch,  and  Ivan- 
oflP,  and  it  has  been  darkly  hinted  that  for  every  one  so  coerced  into  the  ranks  two  were  shot 
in  cold  blood  for  refusing  to  participate  in  a  military  campaign  that  had  for  its  ultimate 
object,  not  the  overthrow  of  Bolshevism  merely,  but  the  revocation  and  complete  betrayal 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Russian  people. 

The  eight  armies  at  length  were  set  in  mc tion,  converging  upon  the  Soviet  strongholds. 
Moscow  and  Petrograd.  In  its  initial  phases,  the  general  advance  of  these  motley  armie.*^ 
was  wonderfully  successful.  Driving  back  the  Bolshevist  hordes  on  every  front,  they 
advanced  rapidly,  liberating  scores  of  towns  and  villages  and  drawing  round  the  Boldievist 
citadels  an  ever-narrowing  cirde  of  steel.  Suddenly,  and  with  victory  apparently  in  sight, 
the  entire  offensive  collapsed.  Due  to  the  brutal  discipline  enforced  Iqr  the  Royalist  officers, 
and  the  fear  that  the  defeat  of  the  Bolshevists  would  but  presage  the  restoration  of  <>ynff" 
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and  their  own  enslavemont,  large  numbers  of  the  Cossacks  mutinied  on  everj'  front. 
Wholesale  desertions  took  place,  entire  regiments  going  over  en  masse  to  the  enemy.  At 
the  same  time  the  population  of  many  districts  rose  up  in  the  rear  of  the  discordant  arm- 
ies, )iara«Bing  fhem  continiuJly.  Several  formidable  bandit  armies  now  made  their  appear- 
ance^ attacking  the  flanks  of  both  Kolchak's  and  Denekine's  columns.  Now  was  the  time 
for  the  enemy  to  strike  back!  From  his  lair  at  Moscow,  octopus-like,  the  Bolshevist  Beast 
reached  out  his  terrible  arms  in  eight  directions,  seizing  and  completely  crushing  the  Russo- 
Baltic  armies,  one  by  one.  Only  broken  fragments  of  the  once  victorious  armies  succeeded 
m  escaping  from  the  grasp  of  the  Beast. 

The  European  Powoi-s,  now  genuinely  alarmed,  took  steps  to  repair  the  damage  done. 
New  armies  were  organized,  and  supplied  liberally  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  in- 
cluding tanks,  airplanes,  machine  guns  and  gas  bombs.  Again  the  National  forces  were  set 
in  motion  and  again  they  drove  back  the  Bolshevist  columns,  this  time  advancing  to  within 
sight  of  the  gates  of  Moscow  am]  Pi  ti  o^n  ad.  But  at  the  psychological  moment,  the  Bolshe- 
\ist  fury  was  again  let  loose,  and  as  before  all  those  converging  armies  were  either  crushed 
to  pieces  or  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  never  to  reassemble  for  battle.  Bolshevism  had  tri- 
umphed over  all  its  external  and  internal  foes,  on  every  front! 

With  her  eastern  frontiers  left  open  and  undefended,  it  was  feared  that  Europe  might 
be  immediately  invaded  and  even  devoured  by  the  Bolshevist  Beast,  but  this  was  not  to  be. 
Providentially,  as  it  now  appears,  the  Red  hordes  were  not  enabled  to  penetrate  into  Europe ; 
though  no  army,  except  that  of  Poland  alone,  now  opposed  them,  still  they  were  deterred  fay 
some  invisible,  irresistible  Power.  They  did  succeed,  however,  in  establishing  the  Kingdom 
of  Antichrist  throughout  Holy  Prussia — an  eighth  part  of  the  entire  habitable  globe — and 
150,000,000  Qiristians  submitted  their  docile  necks  to  the  godless  yoke. 

In  lieu  of  a  military  invasion  of  Western  Europe,  the  Bolshevik  government  now  at- 
tempted its  conque.st  and  corruption  by  propaganda.  Emissaries  were  sent  into  all  the 
Western  countries  to  preach  the  near  advent  of  the  Atheistic  Empire,  but  only  in  Hungary 
were  they  successful.  Duo  chiefly  to  the  inertia  of  a  famished  population,  the  Hungarian 
radicals  suc(%eded  in  seizing  the  powers  of  government  and  imposing  their  will  upon  the 
passive  nation  for  a  few  months  until  dispossessed  by  a  Roumanian  army.  Throu^out 
this  brief  Communist  regime  in  Hungary,  a  reign  of  terror  persisted,  thousands  of  wortiiy 
Christians,  regardless  of  sex  or  age,  being  put  to  death  by  torture,  some  of  them  being 
buried  or  burned  alive,  by  a  Bolshevist  "Commission"  composed  exclusively  of  apostate 
Jews.  Not  a  few  orthodox  Jews,  God-fearing  men,  who  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers  and  who  repudiated  the  tenets  of  Bolshevism,  shared  the  fate  of  their  Christian 
neighbors. 

The  so-called  German  Republic,  which  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire,  gave  early 
assurance  that  its  inherited  Vandal  instincts  remained  unimpaired.  During  the  greater 
part  of  1919,  ftdly  400,000  German  soldiers  continued  under  arms.  One  German  army  ad- 
ventured into  the  Baltic  region,  attempting  to  Prussianize  those  states,  six  months  after 

the  Armistice!  It  cost  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  a  large  expenditure  in  notepaper  and 
postage  stamps  and  a  further  loss  in  time  and  patience  to  politely  order  those  Huns  out  of 
the  Baltic  region!  Another  German  armed  force  was  permitted  to  threaten  Poland  at  a 
time  when  that  liberated  nation  was  generously  using  her  army  as  a  dike  in  holding  back 
the  Bdshevist  flood  which  threatened  momentaurily  to  overflow  into  Europe.  While  the 
Huns  were  thus  defying  the  Great  Powers,  tile  Supreme  Couiu  il  at  Paris  continued  to  hold 
its  own  armies  in  leash,  although  the  Germans  might  easily  have  been  brought  to  their 
senses  had  a  few  coi-ps  of  Allied  troops  been  .sent  forward  to  occupy  Berlin. 

Germany  was  not,  however,  to  escape  wholly  unscathed  for  her  crime  against  human- 
ity. Eariy  in  the  year  1919  she  was  in  tiie  throes  of  CSvil  War,  when  her  own  brood  of 
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Bolshe\ists,  the  self-styled  Spartacists,  aroso  in  insurrection,  seizing  many  public  buildings  | 
in  the  larger  cities  and  even  invading  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Kaiser's  foi-mer  palace. 
The  insurrection  ended  with  the  defeat  of  the  Spartacists  and  the  subsequent  assassination 
of  the  foramost  leaders.  j 

The  British  Empire  was  virtually  at  war  throughout  the  year  with  three  of  her  sub* 
jeet  oatioiia  who  had  asserted  their  indubitable  right  to  indepoidenoe  and  self-goveiiimeni 
A  considerable  British  army,  supported  by  tanks,  airplanes,  machine  guns,  and  gas  bombs,  , 
was  sent  into  Ireland  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  people  who  had  exercised  ilieir  sdf- 

evident  riofht  to  set  up  a  Republic  in  1916.  The  expedition,  however,  failed  in  its  purpose. 
Although  hundreds  of  Irish  patriots  wore  torn  from  their  homes  and  transported  to  Eng-  ' 
land,  there  to  languish  in  dungeons  without  trial,  still  the  Irish  Republic  continued  to  func- 
tion secretly  in  all  its  departments.  The  Irish  Law  Courts  practically  superseded  the 
Crown  Courts  throu^^out  Ireland.  Though  their  sessions  were  held  clandestinely,  yet  their  • 
writs  carried  from  end  to  end  of  Ireland.  Renewed  efforts  were  made  to  induce  tiie  Iridi 
nation  to  repudiate  their  Republic  and  accept  a  Dominion  form  of  government  with  two 
separate  Parliaments,  one  for  Ulster  and  the  other  for  the  rest  of  Ireland,  but  the  proposal 
was  rejected  with  scorn.  Nothing  short  of  complete  independence  would  now  suit  90  per 
cent  of  the  Irish  nation. 

In  India  also  the  British  Goveniment  faced  a  serious  situation.  The  much  oiijiress'  i 
natives,  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  alike,  demanded  redress  of  many  grievances  and  a  lai  ger 
share  as  well  in  the  government  of  the  country.  Some  few  concessions  were  made  them, 
but  on  the  ii^ole  there  was  little  amelioration  of  their  conditim  In  order  to  enforce  their 
demands  the  natives  inaugurated  a  national  boycott  of  British  trade  and  British  schools. 
This  policy  resulted  in  dreadful  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  British.  At  Amritzar,  where 
thousands  of  Hindus  had  peaceably  assembled  in  their  public  park  or  square,  they  wer 
surrounded  by  the  British  soldiers  and  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  Some  300  were  killed  ani 
1500  wounded  in  this  atrocious  massacre.  Gen.  Dyer,  the  author  of  this  dastardly  crime, 
thoui^  removed  from  his  command,  was  subsequently  rewarded  for  his  services  to  the 
Crown  by  a  gift  of  $50,000  in  gold,  subscribed  by  the  British  public. 

In  Egypt,  too,  there  was  vast  unrest  and  widespread  insurrection,  wholly  due  to  tlie  vi- 
olation by  the  British  Government  of  its  solemn  pledge  to  restore  their  government  to  the 
Egyptian  people  at  the  conclusion  of  the  World  War.  The  crisis  of  the  revolt  was  reached  ! 
when  a  distinguished  group  of  delegates,  elected  to  plead  Egypt's  cause  before  the  Peace  I 
Conference  were  seized  by  British  oflicials,  cast  into  prison  on  the  Island  of  Malta  and  the-iv  ! 
detained  until  the  Peace  Conference  had  adjourned.    Indignation  meetingrs  were  at  once  ; 
held  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  and  frequent  clashes  between  the  Arabs  and  the  British  soldiers  ! 
took  place.  Many  public  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  indignant  natives.  These  encoun-  ' 
ters  cuhninated  in  what  has  been  described  as  a  merciless  massacre  of  Egjrptian  students 
in  the  streets  of  Cairo  by  British  troops.  Followingr  this  massacre  a  huge  army,  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  E.  Tf.  H.  Allenby,  the  conqueror  of  Palestine,  was  hurried  into  Egr>Tt  and  by 
a  demonstration  in  force  succeeded  in  cowing  the  Egyptians  into  submission.  But  all  at- 
tempts to  pacify  them  failed. 

The  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  held  the  close  attention  of  the  world  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1-919.  Contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  the  decisions  of  the  Conference 
tended  to  reopen  rather  than  heal  the  ancient  feuds  existing  among  the  nations.  Although 
the  door  of -freedom  was  opened  to  a  few  liberated  races,  it  was  slammed  shut  in  the  faces  of 
other  deserving  nations,  in  particular  such  advanced  peoples  as  the  Irish,  the  Hindus  mxA 
the  Egyptians,  who  have  been  so  long  suffering  under  the  British  yoke. 

Some  of  tile  results  flowing  from  the  Peace  Conference  were  utterly  iniqnitoas,  as  io 
instance  one  case  only,  the  theft  of  the  Shantung  peninsula  from  China  and  ita  besUnral 
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npon  Japan.  Hie  outragBous  eonilBetttion  of  the  lands  of  an  Allied  nation  by  approval  of 
Enflaiid  and  France,  and  against  the  protest  of  the  United  States,  taught  the  world  that 
Imperialism  was  by  no  means  dead;  that  Geaarism  still  strode  the  planet 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  fonned  a  part  of  the  German  Peace 
Treaty,  proved  unacceptable  to  the  American  nation,  and  it  was  in  due  time  rejected  by  the 
Ignited  States  Senate  on  the  ground  that  its  acceptance  \s'ould  be  equivalent  to  transferring 

the  government  of  the  United  States  into  the  ciistod>'  of  a  coterie  of  European  diplomats, 
who  would  be  empowered  to  involve  us  in  wars  of  their  own  making  and  ultimately  degrade 
this  greatest  of  all  nations  of  earth  to  the  status  of  a  vassal  state. 

Since  the  signing'  of  the  German  Peace  Treaty  involved  the  acceptance  of  the  Covenant 
of  Nations,  our  Government  withheld  its  sijrnatui  e.  Hence,  a  state  of  war  between  this 
nation  and  Germany  continued  to  t  xist,  though  only  in  a  technical  sense. 

England  and  France  were  the  principal  beneficiaries  from  the  World  War.  Between 
them  they  held  in  1919  a  quarter  of  the  entire  land  surface  of  the  globe,  and  their  ships 
were  presumed  to  control  the  seven  seas  also.  In  addition  to  their  former  possessions,  they 
now  control  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  and  neariy  the  whole  of  the  former 
Turkish  Empire. 

Italy  acquired  nudi  new  t^ritory  as  a  rendt  of  the  Worid  War»  but  was  modi  cha^ 
grined  at  losing  Fiume,  the  historic  seaport  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  whose  Italianity  has  been 

undisputed  for  2000  years.  Though  Italy  had  been  promised  Fiume  as  a  reward  for  her 
participation  in  the  War,  and  had  subsequently  wrested  the  port  from  Austria,  still  she  was 
forced  to  relinquish  it,  because  President  Wilson  insisted  that  it  beloTig-cd  to  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, those  liberated  subjects  of  Austria  and  Germany,  who  now  perhaps  outnumbered 
the  Italians  in  the  district.  With  the  patriotic  purpose  of  restoring  Fiume  to  Italy,  Gab- 
rielle  D* Annansio,  the  poet«viator,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  volunteer  troops,  seized  tiie  port 
and  held  it  against  the  united  protests  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  of  the  Italian  Government. 

The  European  convulsion  of  1919,  historically  reviewed  for  the  first  time  and  in  chron- 
ological <»der  in  tiie  ensuing  pages,  is  held  by  many  oninent  theologians  to  signify  tile  sec- 
ond  phase  of  the  Battle  of  Armageddon — that  "Great  Battle  of  the  Lord"  predicted  to  occur 
in  ti»e  Last  Days  of  the  World,  first  by  the  holy  prophets  of  Israel  2500  years  ago,  and 
again  in  the  Book  of  Revelations  at  the  beginning  of  our  era.  .A,s  in  the  first  phase  of  Arm- 
ageddon, the  assault  upon  the  Christian  citi\del  by  the  pagan  host  of  Germany  was  re- 
pelled, so  also,  in  the  second  phase,  the  attempted  conquest  of  all  Christendom  by  the  Athe- 
istic hordes,  manching  under  the  red  banner  of  Bolshevism,  was  doomed  to  failure.  But  the 
end  is  not  yet  Antichrist  is  merely  held  at  bay  in  Russia  gathering  his  forces  for  another 
and  final  attempt  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  Christian  dvilisation. 
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 ■  6BRMANY-%IANUARY   

Spartacists  Attempt  Overthrow  of  Germany's  New  Government 

Bloody  Uprisings  in  Berlin  and  Many  Other  Centers  Are  Finally  Quelled. 
Karl  Liebknecht,  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  Kurt  Eisner  Assassinated 
 I   SECTION  f-imo   


GERMANY'S  own  brood  of  bolshevists,  the  self- 
styled  "Spartacists,"  sti-uck  savagely  if 
futilely  at  the  foundations  of  the  Fatherland, 
in  the  opcninir  works  of  1919,  enlisting  the  support 
of  many  thout^imls  oi"  fonncr  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
an  abortive  effort  to  seize  the  reins  of  K'ovommcnt. 
BliMxly  scenes  were  enacted  in  many  cities  before  the 
outbreak  was  quelled. 

The  first  riotous  demonstration  had  occurre<l  in 
BeMn,  on  December  24,  i91S,  when  a  body  of  Ger- 
man sailors,  "betrpars  tn  rage,**  wKh  maeiiine-Kuns 
and  rifles  opened  fire  on  the  Ca.'itle  stables  and  on  the 
White  Hall,  shattering  the  sacred  balcony  from 
-vhidi  the  Kaiser  in  a  better  day  was  wont  to  ad- 
<lress  the  awed  multitude.  Entering  the  Palace,  the 
rebels  look  possession  of  its  north  and  east  wings. 
There  they  were  rcinforcwl  by  several  companies  of 
infantry.  Two  hours  later  the  Guard  Curassiers 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  disorder  and  with  ileld  guns, 
easily  expelled  the  rebels  from  the  Castle.  This 
skirmish  proved  to  be  the  overture,  merely,  to  the 
general  uprisfaic. 

Berlin  soon  was  in  a  state  of  utter  disorganiza- 
tion and  lawlessness.  From  improvised  fortresses, 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  the  guns  of  the  sparta- 
cists spattered  missiles  day  and  nipht.  These  rebel 
strongholds  freiiucnlly  changed  hands,  sometimes 
twice  within  24  hours.  The  rebels  exulted  when 
Eichhom,  the  Berlin  Chief  of  Police,  after  assuring 
them  of  his  wannest  sympathy,  aHowed  the  Spar- 
tacists to  establish  their  headquarters  in  the  Central 
Police  Station.  From  this  vantage  point,  Karl  Lieb- 
Icneeht,  the  leader  of  the  Spartadsts,  directed  the 
revolt,  and  for  its  pomssslon  many  fuioiis  battles 
were  fought. 

On  January  0th,  the  Spartaeans  seised  the  Span- 

dau  Arsonal,  ^^ith  its  stores  of  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion. Thus  equipped,  they  were  able  to  wage  suc- 
cessful battle  witJi  the  Government  troops.  One  mob 
of  rebel  volunteers  seize<l  the  Post  Office,  the  Tele- 
graph Office  and  several  newspaper  offices,  which 
they  afterwards  barricaded.  Another  body  of  Spar- 
tacists made  an  unsuccessful  assault  upon  the  Chan- 
cellor's Palace,  whieh  was  well  defended  hy  Prussian 
Guards  with  armored  cars,  machine-puns  and  artil- 
lery. As  the  masses  of  rebels  drew  near,  they  were 
repeatedly  driven  hack  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
with  heavj'  losses.  On  the  same  day,  a  Spartacist 
delegation  laid  before  the  Government  proposals  for 
a  compromise,  but  they  were  told  that  no  compro- 
mise was  possible  while  the  revolntianiflta  continued 
to  oecupy  publie  boildinfcs.  That  nlgiit  a  state  of 
siege  was  proclaimed  in  Berlin. 

The  Spartacan  revolution  spread  rapidly  through- 
out Germany.  .Sympathetic  strikes  took  place  in 
Dresden,  Dussoldorf,  Eisen,  DortnMir.i!,  Ilr-mswick 
and  Munich.  In  the  Bavarian  capital  a  mob  of  sev- 
eral tliousand  Gennan  Spartadsts  attempted  to 
stona  OM  of  the  largest  banks.  Plemler  Kurt 


Eisner  thereupon  threatened  to  declare  war  against 
Gei-many  unless  order  was  restored. 

With  the  arrival  of  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenberg, 
at  Berlin,  on  January  8th,  the  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  strengthened.  Loyal  troops  stieceeded  Is 
capturing  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  after  a  prolonged] 
Struggle,  and  at  a  cost  of  many  casualties.  The 
varions  stronghofds  of  the  Spartaeans  were  attadced 
with  vigor,  the  battle  raging  with  greatest  violence 
around  the  Tageblatt  building  and  the  Woltf  News 
Bureau,  where  the  rebels  had  placed  many  madiine 
guns. 

By  January  10th,  however,  the  Government  was  in 
command  of  the  situation.  Cavalry  and  Prussian 
Guards  wwe  massed  at  all  gates.  All  the  publie  , 
buildings  had  been  recaptured  but  the  Spartaeans 
.«till  held  some  of  the  railroad  stations  and  the 
subw^s.  Eichhom,  the  traitorous  Chief  of  Police, 
had  fled  and  many'  of  the  Spartacan  leaden  had 
transfen-ed  their  activities  to  the  provincrs.  A  gen- 
eral industrial  strike  was  called  for  January  19,  the 
date  set  for  tiie  Natkmal  Assembly. 

The  principal  Spartacan  stronghold  in  Berlin,  the 
Vorwarto  building,  still  held  out  and  from  this  point 
of  vantage  the  rebels  ceaselessly  fired  upon  the  ' 
troops  and  populace  in  the  streets  below.  After 
being  diattercd  by  Government  artillery  this  build- 
ing was  stinrmed  and  captured  by  Hindenberg's  troops 
on  January  11th.  Of  its  Spartacan  defenders,  800 
\<ere  killed  and  700  woimdcd.  The  total  of  thdr 
dead  in  the  subsequent  fis^hting  reachr-d  1300.  Dur* 
ing  the  same  period  1000  innocent  civilians  were 
kilted  or  wounded.  The  Government  troops  captured 
."iOO  prisoners,  1200  rifles  and  over  100  machine  guns. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  backbone  of  the  Spartacan 
revolt  hi  Berlin  had  been  broken. 

The  government  victory  over  the  Spartacan.s  at 
Police  Headquarters  was  equally  decisive.  At  6  a. 
m.,  on  January  12th,  Government  gunners  opened  a 
heavy  bombardment  with  seven-centimeter  guns  from 
the  roofs  of  adjacent  houses.  The  Spartaeans  an- 
swered with  a  spirite<l  hut  futile  machine-gun  fire. 
In  less  than  an  hour  tremendous  holes  had  been  torn 
in  Pdice  Headqturters,  bringing  the  second  sloiy 
crashing  do>\Ti.  A  moment  later  a  white  flag  was 
hoisted  as  a  sign  of  unconditional  surrender. 

On  January  ISth,  the  Spartaeans  made  a  final  des- 
perate attempt  to  recapture  the  Anhalt  Railway 
Station,  but  they  succeeded  only  in  delaying  the 
arrival  of  several  trains  filled  with  Govemmeot 
troops.  Thenceforth  they  gave  themselves  over  to 
looting.  A  brunc  h  oflice  of  the  Disconto  Bank  was 
robbed  of  |50,000  and  goods  valued  at  |2S,00O  W«ie 
removed  from  a  big  department  store. 

On  January  14th,  the  Govemment  re<iuire<l  that 
every  dtisen  should  surrender  his  fire-arms  vrithm 
24  hours  oiSi  pain  of  a  heavy  fine  and  five  years' 
imprisonmeiiL  Following  this  decree,  thousands  of 
anna  were  surrendered  peaceably. 
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A  new  Chief  of  Police,  'Riclitcr,  was  appointed.  honi.  Orders  were  issued  for  tl.o  jirrest  of  the  Spar- 
His  first  care  was  to  rearm  the  police,  who  had  tacan  leaders,  Liebknecht,  Ledebour,  Meyer,  Radek 
been  dcprfved  of  fhdr  weapons  by  the  traitor  Eieh>    and  Rom  haxaiOamg. 

Karl  liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  Killed 


Karl  Llebkaeeht  Mid  Ron  Linembi]itr«  the  ae> 

cepte^i  leaders  of  the  Spartacans,  both  met  a  traffic 
end  on  the  night  of  January  15,  1919.  Captured  in  a 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin,  Liebkneefak  at  flzat 
denied  his  identitiy»  asserting  that  his  name  was 
Mareosson.  When  oonfnmt«d  by  Frau  Marcosson, 
however,  he  acknowledfi:e<l  the  truth.  He  \\a>  tlu'ii 
removed  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  Eden  Hotel, 
hi  fkont  of  nvhfdi  a  tmanltvous  thrrag  had  gathered. 

When  the  crowd  clamore<l  for  his  life,  Liebknecht 
derisively  remarked  to  the  soldiers  on  guard:  "They 
would  kill  Jesus  Christ  him.self." 

Fearing  violence,  the  officer  in  charge  decided  to 
remove  Liebknecht  in  an  automobile  to  the  Moabit 
prison.  On  the  way  to  the  pri.son,  the  car  broke 
down,  and  Liebknecht  was  shot  dead,  it  is  alleged, 
whila  attempting  to  escape. 

Rosa  Luxemburg:  also  had  denied  her  identity;  she 
even  hat!  threatened  the  officers  who  held  her.  She, 
too,  was  removed  to  Hie  Eden  hotel,  whidi  was  then 
surrounded  by  an  enormous  mob.  When  they  de- 
manded her  life,  the  guard  attempted  to  save  her 
by  asserting  that  she  had  been  taken  away. 

Refusinff  to  accept  hh  statonient,  the  rrowd  rushed 
inside  the  hotel  and  seized  the  misguided  woman.  She 
defended  herself  bravely,  but  was  knocked  imcon- 
setons  by  heavy  eaaes  in  the  hands  of  assassins. 

A  detidl  of  aoldicn  rescued  Rosa  from  the  mob, 
and,  pladnir  her  in  an  autMioUle,  headed  for  the 


Moabit  prison.  They  had  gone  bat  a  few  hundred 

yards,  however,  when  a  man  jumped  OH  the  running 
board  and  shot  at  Rosa,  killing  her. 

Still  the  car  proceeded  on  its  way  until,  at  Hitzig- 
bridge,  tite  masses  were  so  dense  that  its  path  was 
blocked.  There  Rosa's  body  was  oiatehed  from  the 
car  and  borne  away  into  the  daitaiesa. 

Bavarian  Praafar  Aawwriiuited 

Kurt  Eisner,  the  Bavarian  premier  and  inveterate 
foe  of  the  HohenzoUems,  was  assassinated  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  by  Count  Areo  Valley,  a  member  of  the 
ancient  Wittelsback  family,  sometime  rulers  of 
Bavaria.  That  the  murder  of  Ei.sner  was  inspired  in 
Germany  admits  of  no  doubt. 

Eisner,  at  the  Berne  Socialist  Congress,  had  pub- 
licly exposed  the  War  Kuilt  of  the  Central  Powers; 
he  even  professed  to  have  in  his  possession  documen- 
tary evidence  proving  that  the  German  General  StaiF 
were  stilt  colleaguing  with  the  Russian  Bolshevist 
government. 

Fearing  the  political  effect  of  Eisner's  revelations, 
the  German  and  Bavarian  monarchists  at  a  secret 
meeting,  decided  to  remove  him  from  their  path. 
Count  Arco  Valley  was  chosen  by  lot  to  assassinate 
the  premier.  He  shot  and  killed  Eisner  in  Munich. 
In  reprisal,  Count  Valley,  Minister  Auer  and  Cleri- 
cal Deputy  Oesel  of  the  Bavarian  Diet  were  shot 
dead  by  Spartacans. 


IRELAND  AND  AMERICA-JANUARY 


Irish  Republic  Proclaimed  and  Irish  Parliament  Sits  In  Dublin 

Shut  Fda  Party  Wins  73  Seats  in  British  Parliament,  but  Reluses  to  Occupy  Them 
Fcesident  DeValera  Visits  America— Britbh  Army  Attempts  to 
Overdifow  die  New«Bom  Republic 




TIE  Sinn  Fein  ("Ourselves  Only")  movement 
overspread  three-fourths  of  Ireland  during 
1919,  practically  all  the  inhabitants,  excepting 
a  comparatively  few  privileged  office  holders,  fa- 
vored manufacturers  and  fanatic  Ulsterites,  insist- 
ing  upon  their  inalienable  right  of  self  government. 

In  the  Britidi  general  elections  held  in  December, 
1918,  the  Sinn  Fein  party  tratrn  d  73  sout.s  in  the 
British  Parliament.  Asserting  that  the  election  con- 
stituted an  act  of  S{elf  determination,  and  declaring 
that  their  choice  was  an  Irish  Parliament  in  an  Iri.sh 
Republic,  they  refused  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
British  Chamber.  Instead,  25  patriotic  Irish  Parlia^ 
mewtarians,  meeting  secretly  in  Dublin  <>n  January 
21,  1910,  declared  the  independence  of  Irelan<l  and 
organized  a  "Dail  Eireann"  or  Irish  parliament. 

Charles  Burgess  was  elected  Speakm.  He  ap- 
p<rfnted  Prof.  Edmond  De  Valera,  Arthur  Griffiths 
and  Count  Horace  Plunkett  a  committee  to  pro  cnt 
the  claims  of  Ireland  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
^nL  De  Valera  and  Arthur  GrifRths  were  in  prison 


at  die  thne,  but  on  Februan,-  3ii,  De  Valera  escaped 
from  prison  and  later  in  the  year  came  to  the  United 
States  to  plead  the  cause  of  Ireland.  On  April  5th, 
De  Valera  was  elected  President  of  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic at  a  private  session  of  the  Pariiament  held  in 
Dublin. 

The  Tory  Government  of  Great  Britain  ineffec- 
tively exerted  all  its  powers  to  stay  the  progress  of 
liberty  in  Ireland.  Many  of  the  Irish  patriots  were 
tlurust  into  prison  and  kept  there  without  trial.  Others 
were  deported  to  Entrland  witliout  trial  or  convic- 
tion. The  homes  of  the  patriots  were  broken  into 
by  British  soldiers  and  searched  for  incriminating 
documents.  A  British  army  variously  estimated  at 
40,000  to  100,000,  supported  by  heavy  cannon,  field 
guns,  machine  guns,  tank.s,  airplanes  and  other  infer- 
nal devices,  was  planted  on  Irish  soil,  with  Gen.  Sir 
John  French,  a  former  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  fowf^,  in  command.  This  Army  attempted 
without  success  the  coercion  of  Ireland.  Many  col- 
lisions occurred  between  the  patriots  and  the  troops, 
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and  several  ra^^ualtics  resulte<l  on  both  sides*  but  the 
Irish  patriots  iciuiied  to  be  bullied. 

Meantime,  tlie  Tories  of  Britain  exerted  themselvea 
to  prevent  tlic  prcsontati<ir.  nf  Ireland's  cause  before 
the  Peace  Conference,  in  spite  of  his  academic  and 
rhetorical  promise  to  the  whole  world  that  alt  sub- 
ject nations  should  have  the  ojjportunity  of  self 
determination.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  shut  his 
ears  to  Ireland's  plea  for  recognition  at  the  Paris 
Conference,  thereby  encouraginsr  the  British  Torj* 
Government  in  their  delusion  that  the  freemen  of 
America  would  not  uphold  the  cause  of  Irish  fjree- 
dom. 

Never  were  Tories  or  toadies  more  egregiously 
in  error.  PreaideBt  Edraond  De  Valeara's  tour  of 
America  was  one  continuous  ovation.  Immense 
crowds  greeted  him  everywhere.  The  largest  hails 
in  the  largest  cities  were  packed  by  enthu.siastic 
Americans  of  all  creeds  and  classes*  voicing  the 
almost  unanimous  deaire  of  this  nation  that  Ireland's 
independenc:'  of  Great  Britain  be  acknowledged. 
De  Valera  was  greeted  by  civic  dignitaries  of  high 


degree,  clergymen  of  all  de&eminations  and  the 
audiences  which  applauded  him  were  repreMnlative 
of  evt  iy  shade  of  politieal  tiul  rdigkms  opiflioB 
known  to  tiiis  Republic. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  a  reso- 
lution  urging  that  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  inde- 
pendence be  heard.  State  legislatures  put  themselves 
on  TCGOxd  in  favor  of  Ireland's  freedom.  Citiea  and 
towns  extended  formal  welcome  to  De  Valera. 

Meantime,  a  little  coterie  of  Ulster  ministers, 
financed  by  the  linen  manufacturers  of  Belfast,  who 
have  grown  enormously  wealthy  on  the  sweated  labor 
of  the  women  and  girls  of  Ulster,  also  toured  Anwi^ 
ica  with  the  hope  of  stirring  up  religious  feelinij 
against  the  Sinn  Fein.  They  were  instantly  chal- 
lenged by  the  Protestant  Friends  of  Ireland  in  Amer- 
ica, including  many  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  pul- 
pit orators  of  renown,  wiio  assured  their  audiences 
that  religion  did  not  enter  into  the  question  of  Irifh 
independeno^  but  that  on  the  contrary  many  of  the 
Sim  Fein  leaders  were  Protestants.  The  Ulfltaiitw 
faded  fn<ni  si^ht  and  were  heard  fnatt  aClevwaid  M 
addressing  secret  meetings  merely. 
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Italy,  France  and  Belgtum  Take  Pres.  Wlbon  to  Their  Hearts 

PMddoit  Breaks  Away  From  the  Peaos  ConfeEcace  Ibr  a  Brief 

Visit  to  America 


8CCTION  3-1010 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  visit  to  Italy,  in  the 
opening  days  of  1919,  on  invitation  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  \vas  attended  by  popular 
demonstrations  comparable  only  to  those  accorded  to 
a  Cmne  or  a  Pompey.  On  New  Year's  Day,  upon 
his  return  to  Paris  from  his  visit  to  England,  Pre.'j- 
itlent  Wilson  an<l  party  started  out  on  their  journey 
to  Italy.  Reaching  Modane,  on  the  Franco-Italian 
frontier,  they  wera  met  by  AnANUsador  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Cotmt  Maeeht  de  Cenere,  tiie  Italian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  .States,  the  Duke  of  Lante 
and  the  Prince  of  Udine,  all  of  whom  continued  with 
the  party  to  Rome. 

Tmmcn.se  crowds  were  gathered  at  all  the  stations 
to  greet  the  President,  according  him  a  continuous 
ovatimi  all  the  way.  In  Turin  and  at  Genoa  the 
civie  and  military  ofTlcials  tendered  the  President  a 
hearty  welcome.  Arriving  at  Rome  on  January  3d, 
tiie  party  were  met  at  the  .station  by  King  Victor 
I^manuel,  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  members 
of  Parliament,  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  a  million 
dtizens,  whose  welcoming  shouts  rent  the  air. 

At  the  Quirinal,  President  and  Mr.".  Wilson  took 
luncheon  with  the  Royal  Family  and  tlie  President 
was  presented  with  a  diploma  ni  lionorary  member- 
ship in  San  Luca  Academy.  In  the  afternoon  the 
President  was  greeted  in  joint  session  by  the  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  presence  of  Kin^r 
Victor  Emmanuel,  Queen  Eleena,  the  Duchess  of 
Aosta,  Hm  Duke  of  Genoa  and  memhers  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corp.^.  This  was  the  first  time  in  history  that 
a  foreign  guest  had  been  so  received  by  the  Italian 
Parliament. 

A  state  dinner  at  tiie  Qoirinal  was  tendered  the 
President,  the  King  maldag  the  address  of  welcome. 


After  the  dinner  the  President  was  driven  to  the 
Capital,  where  he  was  made  a  citix«i  of  Rome. 

President  Wilson's  last  day  in  Rome,  Saturday, 
January  -Ith,  began  with  a  visit  to  the  Pantheon, 
where  wreaths  were  laid  on  the  graves  of  King  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  II,  and  King  Humbert.  An  addren 
before  the  Academy  of  the  Lincei  followed. 

After  luncheon  at  the  American  embassy,  th« 
President  drove  to  the  Vatican,  where  he  held  au- 
dience with  Pope  Benedict  XV,  after  wUeh  the  Pies- 
idcnt  was  received  by  Cardinal  Gasparri,  the  papil 
secretary  of  state.  Later  in  the  day  a  visit  was 
made  to  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
After  an  informal  dinner  with  the  King  and  Que* 
at  the  Quirinal  and  another  call  at  the  Villa  Savois, 
President  Wilson  and  party  left  Rome  on  tlie  return 
trip  to  Paris  by  way  of  Genoa,  Milan  and  Turin. 
At  Genoa  President  Wilson  received  the  freedon 
of  the  city.  Before  leaving  Genoa,  the  President 
placed  a  wreath  on  both  the  Columbus  and  the 
Maszhii  Memorials  in  fhe  preeenee  of  a  vast  eoa- 
coursc  of  people. 

At  Milan,  so  dense  were  the  crowds  that  the 
streets  and  squares  were  almost  impassable.  The 
freedom  of  the  city  was  tendered  him.  ReeeptioB« 
were  held  both  at  the  City  HaU  and  at  tlie  Eoysl 
Palace,  after  wh  ich  th(  President  attended  the  epen 
at  the  La  Scola  Theater. 

In  Tcirbi,  on  January  6,  the  President  was  le* 
ceived  with  the  same  tumultuous  enthusiasm  as  in 
the  other  cities  visited.  Among  the  million  people 
assembled  to  welcome  him  were  1,000  mayors  from 
the  cities  and  to%\-ns  of  Piedmont  who  passed  before 
the  Pi-esident  in  a  long  line,  each  receiving  a  Stnile 
and  a  hand  clasp.  The  honor  of  citizenship  wa.< 
conferred  upon  him.   Addresses  at  the  University 
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of  Turin  and  at  Philharmonic  Hall,  and  n  luncheon 
fiven  by  the  Mayor  of  Turin  filled  the  day.  Leav- 
mg  Turin  that  evening,  President  Wilson  returned  to 
FuiB  the  next  morning,  January  7th. 

Again  in  France 

Altar  his  return  to  Paris,  President  Wilson  im- 
mersed Yitmmff  fn  the  anfaons  and  complicated  work 

of  framing  the  covenant  of  tbo  Loacruc  of  Nations 
and  in  other  important  features  of  the  Treaty  with 
Gennaay.  At  a  luncheon  given  him  by  the  French 
Senate  on  January  20th,  he  matle  a  notable  address. 
On  January  25th,  he  u(i(lre<!se<l  a  delegation  of 
women  who  calic<i  upon  him  at  the  VBla  Hurat  to 
urjfe  upon  him  the  inclusion  of  woman  suffrage  in 
the  Peace  Conference  projrram.  Addressinpr  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Februniy  3d,  ancl 
following  a  eulogy  of  the  French  nation,  President 
Wflsom  asrared  FVance  that  Amerfea  had  come  *'to 
work  out  for  ynu  a  world  which  is  fit  to  live  in  and 
in  which  all  countries  can  enjoy  the  heritage  of  lib- 
erty for  which  France  and  America  and  England 
and  Italy  have  paid  so  dear." 

In  addressing  a  delegation  from  the  French  Assso- 
ciation  for  a  Society  of  Nations  on  Februai-\'  I3th, 
President  Wilson  dwelt  on  the  benefits  the  World 
War  already  had  wrousrht,  especially  in  bringrinpr  the 
Family  of  Nations  foirerli-T.  On  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture from  France,  February  14th,  for  a  brief  visit 
to  Anwtica,  President  Wilson  issued  a  statement  to 
the  French  people  expressive  of  his  profound  pense 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  French  people  and  the 
FNnch  Ckivemment. 

A  Brief  Vtsit  to  America 

President  Wilson  at  this  time  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  detach  himself  from  the  work  of  the  Peace 

Conference  and  rctui-n  to  America,  where  his  pios- 
enoe  during  tiie  closing  hours  of  the  65tb  Congress 
was  mrgentiy  vaquired.  Aeeompanied  by  Mn.  Wil< 
son  and  AmbMHt^dor  David  Francis,  he  sailed  from 
Brest  on  the  liner  Georpe  Washington  for  Boston. 
In  addition  to  the  Presidential  party,  there  were 
£0  officers  and  2,000  soldiers  on  board  the  George 
Washington  returning  home  from  France.  President 
Wilson  was  accor(Ie<l  a  warm  welcome  on  his  arrival 
at  Boston  on  February  23d.  In  the  evenhig  he  ad- 
JiuMtd  an  andienee  of  7,000  in  Medianies  Building. 

Retumini?  to  Washington,  the  President  on  March 
3d  addressed  a  Conference  of  Governors  and  Mayors 
in  the  White  House,  called  to  discuss  the  proper 
method  of  restoring  all  the  labor  conditions  of  the 
country  to  a  normal  basis  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  neglect  of  Congress  to  pass  a  General  Dcfi- 
cienqr  Bill,  before  its  acUoumment  on  March  4Ui, 
provoked  tiie  President  to  a  sharp  censure  of  the 
bstrurtion  tactics  pursued  by  a  certain  coterie  of 
Senators,  but  though  urged  to  do  so  he  refused  to 
call  an  extra  session  of  Congress.  Proceeding  to 
New  York  on  March  4th,  he  a'ldre^'sed  a  non  partisan 
a^ffembla^e  in  the  Metropnlimn  Opera  House,  de- 
fending his  course  in  tlu-  Paris  negotiations  and 
attacking  the  arguments  of  his  critics.  Former 
President  Tiaft,  who  also  spoke,  defended  the  League 
of  Nations  and  dmioii  that  it  contafaied  a  menace 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

On  MiMli  V&tf  President  Wilson  Mrnfn  sailed  for 
Prance  on  the  George  Wnshincrton,  which  was  con- 
voyed by  the  battleship  Montana,  reaching  Brest  on 
Marcli  18tli  and  PWis  on  the  following  day.  Rla 


reception,  though  cordial,  was  by  no  means  as  demon- 
strative as  on  Uie  occasion  of  his  first  visit.  Taking 
up  his  abode  in  the  Hotel  Bosehoffsheim,  as  the 

^  ui'  M  (if  tilt'  Fn  ncli  (I  •■inMCPt,  Prosident  Wilson 
from  now  on  until  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
with  Germany,  devoted  neariy  all  his  time  and 
energy  to  tlie  problems  of  the  Peace  settlement. 

The  Presid.  nt,  nevertheless,  made  several  public 
speeches.  On  May  9th,  he  arldressed  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Assi  (  iatu  n  in  Paris;  the  following  day 
he  spoke  before  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences;  he  addressed  the  Pan  American  Peace 
Delegation  on  May  26th,  and  a  large  assemblage 
of  soldiers  and  dviliaaa  at  the  Memorial  Day  eacer- 
cises  in  the  American  Cemetery  at  Suzesnee  on 
May  30th. 

PmidcBt  VisUs  Bdglnii 

Pressure  of  Peace  Conferenee  work  prevented  the 
President's  acceptance  of  an  urgent  invitation  from 
King  Albert  to  visit  Belgium  until  June  17th,  when, 

acc(Hiipanic<l  by  Mrs.  Wilson  and  a  small  party,  he 
made  a  motor  tour  of  100  miles  through  martyred 
Belgium,  visiting  hi  succession  Fumes,  Wulpea,  Kleor 
port,  Dixmude,  Roulers,  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge.  TwtO 
the  latter  place,  the  party  took  train  to  Brussds 
where  the  President  rode  to  King  AIIk  p'  s  palace 
amid  the  cheers  of  an  enormous  crowd.  On  June 
ISth,  follov.  ing  a  motor  trip  to  Charleroi,  the  Pres- 
ident atieiidcd  a  liiticheiin  at  the  American  legation 
given  by  Minii>ter  Brand  Whitlodc 

President  Wilson  and  King  Albert,  with  their 
wives,  then  went  to  Malines  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  noble  Cardinal  Mcrcicr,  with  whom  they  took 
tea;  and  on  to  Louvain,  where  the  University  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  a  doctornfr  of  laws.  Re- 
turning to  Brussels,  they  were  gi.en  a  prodigious 
welcome,  Burgomaster  Max  officiating  and  the  vast 
crowd  in  the  square  singing  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  the  Belgian  national  hymn.  After  a 
gala  dinner  in  tlie  King's  palace,  the  President  and 
his  party  boarded  their  train  for  Paris  arriving 
time  the  following  moming. 

Geodbye  to  Fkancs  and  Haas  Again 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  on 
June  28th,  President  Wilson's  sojourn  in  Europe  came 
to  a  close.  A  farewell  dinner  had  been  tendered 
him  and  all  the  delegates  to  the  Conference  on 
June  26th  by  President  Poincare.  President  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  left  Paris  for  Brest  on  June  28th,  ac- 
companied by  French  militar\'  aitls  and  by  Stephen 
Pichon,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France.  Only  1,000 
pt'isons  assembled  to  bid  him  farewell.  At  Brest, 
the  Presidential  party  boarded  the  George  Wash- 
ington, which  also  carried  2,500  American  troops, 
and,  escorted  by  the  supenlrcadn:ujpht  Oklahorn  i 
and  four  destroyers,  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
was  begun.  The  Fourth  of  July  was  spent  at  sea, 
and  the  Presidmt  improved  the  occasion  to  address 
the  soldiers  on  bnard. 

Arrived  in  New  York,  where  a  tumultuous  wel- 
come awaited  him  from  the  assembled  warships,  the 
President  proceeded  to  Carnegie  Hall,  where  he 
addressrd  a  large  gathering.  Then,  boarding  a  spe- 
cial train,  he  left  for  Washington.  Though  the  hour 
was  late  when  he  reached  the  Capitol,  a  throng  was 
in  and  abont  the  station  to  freet  the  returning 
Executive,  who  had  been  absent  nearly  seven  montlis 
In  Eoropa. 
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Peace  Conference  Opens  Its  Eventful  Sessions  in  Paris 

Groundwork  Laid  Through  the  "Inquiry"  of  a  Group  of  American  Specialists 
Treaty  With  Germany  and  League  of  Nations  Covenant  Summarized 
"  Big  Four  "  Nadotis  Arrogate  to  Themselves  the  Chief  Auchority 
i«nvMtam«mmmMi«aiei  section  4-1919  Mmm«Mi«v«ifti«i«iMM 
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THE  Peace  Cong^ress,  wherein  for  the  first  time 
in  history  all  the  friendly  nations  of  earth  were 
represented,  hoM  it.<  first  formal  session  at 
Paris,  in  the  Salle  de  la  Paix,  on  Saturday,  January 
18,  1919. 

^le  gnrandwoflc  for  the  Peace  CSongress,  or  raOier 

for  America's  participation  therein,  ha<l  been  laid  as 
far  back  as  September,  1917,  five  months  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  War,  and  upon  the  initia- 
tive of  President  Wilson,  Foreseeinp:  the  defeat  of 
tive  Germanic  alliance,  and  the  inevitability  of  a  Con- 
ference of  the  Powers  to  formulate  the  terms  of 
peace,  the  President  had  prudently  taken  steps  to 
provide  for  a  body  of  expert  American  advisers  who 
should  aciiuaint  tliemsrlvos  with  every  essential 
detail  of  the  many  intricate  problems  that  were  cer- 
tain to  be  faivolved  in  the  regrouping  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  nations  as  a  result  of  the  War.  Col. 
Edward  M.  Hou^se,  of  Texas,  the  President's  close 
oonfidant,  was  empowered  to  organize  this  staff  of 
American  specialists  in  the  {jentrraphy,  histon,',  eth- 
nology, economics  and  diplomacy  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Early  in  1918,  and  under  the 
vague  designation  of  "The  Inquiry,"  the  first  session 
of  this  council  of  experts  was  held  in  New  York,  with 
Col.  House  acting  as  cluiirnian,  '^h•.  Daviil  Huntley 
Miller  of  the  New  York  Bar  as  treasurer  and  Mr. 
Walter  Lippman,  a  former  editor  of  the  New  Repub- 
lic as  secretary.  For  their  use,  base  maps  f<  r  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East  were  construct- 
ed. By  the  middle  of  Oetober,  1918,  the  American 
experts  had  worked  out  tentative  boundaries  for  the 
whole  of  Mitldle  Europe;  and  in  November  these 
were  sent  to  CoL  House,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  rep- 
resenting our  Government  in  the  armistice  negotia- 
tions anti  the  arrangements  for  the  Peace  Conference 
that  followed.  The  final  organization  of  "The  In- 
quiry" was  effected  in  the  fall  of  1918,  with  Dr.  S.  £. 
Mezes  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  YoHc  as 
Director,  Dr.  Isaiah  Pnwman  as  Chief  Territorial 
Specialist,  and  other  eminent  college  professors  chos- 
en as  Regional  Spedafista,  Economie  Specialists, 
History  SpeeiaHsts  an*!  Rovmdary  Geography  Spe- 
cialists. This  body  of  experts  went  to  Paris  in 
December.  191S,  where  they  assisted  the  eommission- 
crs  plenipotentiary  with  data  and  rccommen<lations 
and  themselves  ser\'ed  on  commissions  dealing  with 
three  types  of  problems:  First,  territorial;  Becond» 
eeonomic  questions  and  reparations;  thini,  interna- 
tional law  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Their  desijr- 
nation  was  now  chanq-ed  to  that  of  "Territorial  Sec- 
tion of  the  Peace  Conference."  In  general,  the  con- 
tribution of  these  American  experts  to  the  e<iuitab1e 
settlement  of  the  peace  problems  was  of  the  hijrhest 
value,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  deci- 
slona  reached  by  them  were  only  in  the  rarest  instan- 
ces mmlified  by  the  Supreme  Council.  Tlie  report  of 
The  Inquiry  on  the  main  outlines  of  an  equitable 


settlement  of  Europe's  new  problems  was,  in  fset, 
the  basis  upon  whidi  President  Wilaoa  fotuolsisd 

his  Fourteen  Points,  which  were  later 
in  the  armistice  proceediiij^s. 


The  first  German  overtures  for  peace  were 
when,  on  O*  tober  5,  1918,  the  new  CluHMeflsr  «( 
Gennaay,  Prince  Maximilian  of  Harden,  requp^^H 
President  Wilson  to  "take  in  hand  the  restoration  of 
peace,"  accepting  as  a  basis  the  program  set  forth 
in  the  President's  message  of  January  8,  1918,  ssd 
in  his  later  pronouneeroents."  But  until  assursnce 
was  piven  that  the  German  Government  shouM  l  - 
cept  that  program  in  its  entirety,  end  agree  to  evac- 
uate ooeupled  territories  white  abetaininir  from  far- 
ther  acts  of  inhumanity,  spoliation  and  desolatia 
on  lan<l  and  on  sea,  President  Wilson  refused  t» 
undertake  the  task.  After  full  assoranee  had  beci 
given  in  the  name  of  the  German  nation,  thourfi 
not  in  the  name  of  the  Kaiser,  President  Wilson  re- 
ferred the  German  Govenunent  to  Marshal  Fodi  for 
the  arrangement  of.  armistice  terms. 

The  'X^ooncil  of  Tea** 

For  weeks  prior  to  the  formal  openmg  of  the  Coe- 

press,  there  had  been  many  conferences  of  the  del- 
egates representing  the  great  Powers,  to  consider 
the  preliminaries  of  the  organization  irf  the  fi«ng»^ 
A  swarm  of  deleerates  already  harl  appeared!  in  Pari?, 
representing  the  lesser  countries  which  hati  assoo- 
ated  themselves  with  the  Allies,  aad  AfWMfTwIfwy  a 
place  at  the  peace  table.  The  big  powers,  howevs^ 
had  no  Intention  of  giving  these  little  fellows  a 
voice  in  the  preliminary  deliberations.  Instead,  the 
delegates  of  the  five  great  nations  —  the  United 
States,  France,  England,  Italy  and  J^ion  —  agrccd 
to  form  themselves  into  a  Supreme  Cooncil  of  Ten. 
each  of  the  five  nations  being  allowed  two  repre- 
sentatives. This  Council  of  Ten  arrofated  to  theah^ 
selves  the  authority  of  the  whole  Assembly.  For 
nearly  three  months,  the  Council  was  recoprnixed  as 
the  official  source  of  authority  of  the  Conf««aetL 
"It  called  the  Plenary  Assembly  into  beincr,  regu- 
lated the  activities,  and  when  it  saw  fit,  reviewed  the 
action  of  that  h< dy.  It  on^ated  commissions  to  study 
special  subjects  in  detail  and  prepare  them  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Conference." 

The  Supreme  Counefl,  moreover,  seemed  stflT  en- 
amored with  secret  diplomatic  metho<ls;  in  fact  four 
of  the  jrreat  nations  represented  in  the  Council  were 
already  involve<l  with  secret  treaties  by  means  of 
which  they  intended  to  barter  and  betray  whole  pop- 
ulations as  did  the  tjTannic  nations  of  old.  Upon 
the  pretext  that  the  Peace  neirotiations  might  be 
"interminably  protractetl"  if  "premature  publicity" 
were  given  to  the  proceedings,  they  refused  to  grant 
the  press  full  rights  of  publicity,  admitting  the, 
naiists  conditionally  to  the  full  coafeience  only. 
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Havinjr  as  they  suppopcfl  blindfoldod  the  props, 
the  plottirjK  diplomats  at  Paris  felt  no  mis«;i\ iriK-s 
a.s  to  any  premature  disclosure  of  the  secret  treaties 
by  which  they  subsequently  betrayed  Shantung  to 
the  Japanese,  Dalmatia  to  the  ttaHaaui,  Pdaod  in 
part  to  Gennany  and  Arnwoia  to  liie  Turks  and 
Kurds. 

President  Wilson,  thovgh  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Council,  evidently  did  not  share  the  full  con- 
fidence of  hlH  associates,  for  he  has  assnxed  the  na- 
tion that  he  was  unaware  of  the  secret  treatfes 
which  England,  Japan,  Italy  an^l  France  arrange<l 
among  themselves  in  express  violation  of  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  diplomatie  pahlidty  which  they 
iiad  accepted. 

Belgian!  Stands  Up  for  Her  Rights 
There  was,  moreover,  some  difficulty  encountered 

in  reach  in     an  aKTcrmrnt  upon  an  c<|uiL'ibIp  repro- 

sentation  of  the  nations  in  the  full  Assembly.  At 
one  of  the  secret  eonfcrenees,  held  before  the  Peace 

Congress  convened,  it  had  beon  .acreod  that  each  of 
the  five  great  powers  —  America,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan — should  be  entitle<l  to  three 
delegates,  but  that  each  of  the  British  dominions 
shouhl  also  be  allowed  three  delegates.  Brazil  was 
to  have  three  delegates,  but  the  lesser  nations  must 
be  content  with  one  or  two  at  the  most.  Belgium 
natorally  protested  against  this  inequitable  arrange- 
ment and  her  quota  was  accordinirly  inrrca-rd  to 
three.  Other  amendments  were  adopted  and  the 
representation  of  the  ^ermt  powers  wtm  flnally 
fljud  as  foUotra: 

Basis  of  Representation 
Five  dclrcatcs  each  for  the  United  .States,  the 
British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan;  three  each  for 
Belgium,  Brazil  and  Serbia;  two  each  for  China, 
Greece,  Poland,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Siam,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  little  Kingdom  of  Hcrljas,  so-called, 
in  Arabia;  one  each  for  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Liberia,  Ntearagua,  Panama,  Bolivia, 
Truador,  Pom  and  Uruguay;  three  delrpatrs  for 
rhe  British  Dominions  an»l  India."  Montenegro 
will  be  allowed  one  delegate  in  the  indefinite  fnture 
when  her  political  situation  shrd!  have  become  sta- 
bilized, and  Russia's  rcprcsontation  was  to  be  fixed 
by  the  conference  at  a  subsriiucnt  date.  Sir  James 
Erie  Drummond  of  Great  Britain  was  chosen  First 
Seerataiy-Gflin«m  «f  tiie  proposed  League  of  Nar 
tiaaa,  his  salary  being  fixed  at  $80,000. 

The  Con  press  Formally  Opens 

With  a  ruffle  of  drums  and  a  blare  of  trumpets, 
the  Peace  Conference  was  formally  opened  at  8 

o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  January  IS, 
1919.  President  Poincare  of  France  took  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  Council  table,  which  was  arranged 
in  the  form  of  n  hujre  horsesliop  with  the  Aiiifrican 
delegates  at  his  right,  the  British  at  his  left  and 
the  other  representadves  disposed  wiously  about 
the  board. 

After  calling  the  Congress  to  order.  President 
Poincare  withdrew,  saluting  cacli  dolctrate  as  he  re- 
tired. On  motion  of  President  Wilson,  seconded  by 
Premier  Lloyd  George,  Premier  Georges  Clemenoeau 
of  France  was  elected  as  Permanent  Chainnan  of  the 
Congress. 

The  ddegates  at  once  settled  down  to  work,  taking 
up  the  questions  that  seemed  most  pressing.  Among 


these  were  the  drafting  of  the  league  of  Nations, 
the  recognition  of  Ru.ssia,  international  legislation 
on  Labor,  responsibilities  and  punishments  in  con- 
nection with  the  War,  reparations  for  War  damages 
and  international  regime  of  ports,  waterways  and 
railways.  This  work,  in  the  main,  was  intrusted  to 
committees  which  in  turn,  were  assisted  by  advisers 
and  experts 

The  Russian  Fiasee  at  PrinUpo 

The  situation  in  Soviet  Russia  continued  to  prove 

a  source  of  much  uneasiness  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. Due  to  the  rivalries  among  the  various 
Russian  Nationalist  Governments  w  hich  were  waging 
independent  wazfere  against  the  fiolshevild,  the 
Allies  had  withheld  recognition  from  all  of  them. 
Early  in  January,  the  Britisli  Coveniment  proposed 
to  the  French  Foreign  Office  that  an  invitation  be 
sent  by  wireless  to  tlie  Boldievist  Government  at 
Moscow,  to  Gen.  Kolchak  at  Omsk,  to  Gen.  Denekine 
at  Ekaterinodar  and  to  President  Tchaikovsky  at 
Archangel,  for  the  dcclanition  by  tliem  of  a  truce 
during  the  period  of  the  Peace  Conference.  If  the 
Russian  belligerents  should  agree  to  this  proposal 
they  were  to  be  n'lmvrd  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Peace  Conference.  The  French  Government  declined 
to  indorse  the  plan. 

President  Wilson  then  proposed  to  the  Supreme 
Council  that  a  wireless  message  be  sent  to  the  vari- 
ous sece<lent  governments  in  Russia,  inviting  them 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Island  of  Prinkipo  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  to  confer  with  Allied  representa- 
tives there  on  Februan,-  15th. 

The  Bolshevist  Government,  on  February  6th,  re- 
plied that  it  was  willing  to  begin  conversations  with 
the  Entente,  with  the  objoct  of  bringing  about  a 
cessation  of  military  activities.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Bolshevik  leaders  offered  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  Russia's  debts  by  means  of  stip- 
ulated :iuantitios  of  raw  materials,  and  to  place  con- 
cessiona  in  mines  and  forests  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Eunnean  and  American  capitalists,  "provide<l  the 
social  and  economic  order  of  the  Soviet  Government 
was  not  afTectefl  by  internal  disorders  connected  witii 
these  concessions." 

The  Supreme  Council  selected  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  five  great  powers  tO  act  as  a  joint 
committee  at  the  propose<l  conference.  Lithuania, 
Esthonia  and  Ukrainia  also  accepted  the  plan.  But 
the  Russian  Governments  of  Kolchak,  Denekine, 
Horvath  and  Tchaikov.sky  scornfully  refused  to  meet 
the  delegates  of  the  Bol.sheviki,  and  as  the  Reds 
themselves  showed  no  signs  of  complying  with  the 
provision  for  a  military  trace,  the  proposed  Prinldpo 
Conference  proved  a  fiasco. 

Tenna  Imposed  Upon  Genaaasr 

The  I^Wtar  of  Pence  vUh  Oormnny  inrlinl.i!  il,<>  following 
mandata*:  Surrender  of  the  KAiasr  and  other  ofliciaU  for  trial : 
rcalsimttan  oT  Alsara>Lorraiiwt  taHmiiittaMilbatlon  of  the  Skrre 
BaMfn  for  flftsm  year*,  the  cmI  nlnea  thtrein  Mntc  ceded  to 
Frnticc  In  retompenre  for  the  destruction  by  (he  Oermans  of 
the  cnnl  fields  near  Lens:  cenalon  to  Belgium  of  Morosnot  and 
districtK  of  Eupen  ami  Malmc<ljr:  cession  to  Ciccho-Slovnkin  of 
n  part  of  t')i|>fr  Silesia  :  n-ssion  of  another  jwrl  of  tipper 
Silesia  to  Poland,  with  plebiscite*  arranired  for  in  certain  dis- 
tricts:  CMeiOB  to  Allice  of  McaNlt  OMiioo  to  Poland  of  moat 
of  Poeen  and  portlonii  of  Weat  Prunia  and  Pomrrnnia  west  of 
the  Vidtnln.  snd  of  Wc«t  Prtissla  east  of  the  Vistula,  picbisettea 
to  tx'  taken  iti  cortnin  cases:  creation  of  three  zones  in  Jlchics- 
vt'xK,  the  nationality  of  each  to  be  settled  by  vote  of  Iho  [Kfiple  : 
recovTiition  of  the  indonendenre  of  Austria,  renunclat inn  nf  nil 
riRhta  oataidc  of  Europe:  reduction  of  German  Army  to  a 
■MxloMm  atnnstb  of  lM.Ma  hr  Ifevdi  1.  iMOt  aoaaeripttoB 
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tn  filK^1i«h(><l  In  nrrmany  ;  all  fort?  T.O  kilometers  CJi»t  of  the 
lihiiK'  I.,  t"  •li-^mnnl ImI  ;  Allirtl  onupnlion  of  parts  of  Gcrmanf 
(or  litt«vu  yi-ar«,  or  until  rt-imrMUun  U  matli!:  reduction  of 
Bttvy  to  lilt  iMUtlwhipi.  six  liKhl  cmiMra,  twelve  emiMra  and 
tw«l«*  tamds  boats,  wtthoat  culnnarinM  and  with  a  personnel 
not  exceedini?  IS.iKiO  men:  nl!  o'lu-i-  war  ve«M'l»  tci  be  gur- 
rcndcrttl  or  destroyed:  Helipolnml  forts  to  \»-  ilvin<ili?tivd ;  Kiol 
Canal  to  hv  oiHMud  t<>  nil  luitions:  (Joriniiny  it  fourteen  sub- 
marine rallies  to  lio  surien<l<  ri<l  :  no  .lir  fori  ih  iK>ri;:itiwl  with 
the  miliLary  or  naval  itervices;  full  resiiuiiNibility  ii<ci-pli-<l  for 
•II  daiwaam  CMMd  AurtaS  Um  War.  the  initial  rnymnnt  to  be 
SO.O(IO.IMO.Mt  Mtlli  Cfiva  UlliMS  of  dollars)  :  the  Inter-AUied 
Bcjpaiatira  GooaoitakNi  to  naka  a  Anal  detenalnatfcm  of  the 
total  Aw  from  Goraaaay  More  Mar  h  IML 

The  Leafue  of  Nattoos  Gomniasion 

At  the  second  plenarj'  session  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, January  25th,  the  General  Peace  Council 
decided  that  the  interests  of  civilization  in  the  future 
required  the  formatit^n  of  a  Loafrur  of  Nations.  It 
was  agreed  that  this  League  should  be  created  as 
an  tate^rrat  part  of  the  general  Treaty  of  Peace.  A 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  the  Cov- 
enant, those  representing  the  five  great  powers 
befaig:  United  States,  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
fm^  Col.  Edward  M.  House;  Groat  Britain,  Lord  Rob- 
Mt  Cecil  and  Gen.  Jans  Chri.<5tian  Smuts;  France, 
Leon  Bourgeois  and  Ferdinan<l  I^arnaudo;  Italy,  Pre- 
mier Orlando;  Japan,  Baron  Chinda.  Other  nations 
represented  on  this  Commission  were  Belcrium,  Ser- 
bia, Brazil,  Portugal  and  China.  The  first  mreiini? 
of  this  CoRunission  was  held  in  Col.  House's  i^iart- 
ment  in  Paris  on  Fehmaiy  3d,  PresMent  Wiiaon  pre- 
sidlBff. 

Other  Commissions  Orpanize 

On  the  same  day  three  lAh^r  important  commit- 
tees held  their  first  formal  mf*  tings.  The  Ci>mm it- 
tee  on  Ke.'^ponsibility  for  the  War  elected  Robert 
Lansing,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  as  Pres- 
ident; Sir  Gordun  Stewart  of  England  and  Senator 
Scialoia  of  Italy,  Vice-Presidents;  and  M.  de  la  Pra- 
delle  of  France,  Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Reparations  chose  Louis  Klotz, 
French  Minister  of  Finance,  as  President  and  Pre- 
mier Hughes  of  Atistralla  and  H.  Vanderheofel  of 
Belgium  a.s  Vice-Presidents.  America's  rcprei^enta- 
tives  were  B.  M.  Barusch,  J.  W.  Davis  and  Vance 
MeCorniidc 

The  Commission  on  Ports,  Watenv.iys  and  Rail- 
ways elected  Signor  Crispi,  the  Italian  Minister  of 
Supplies,  as  Chairman  and  M.  Sirton  of  Belgium 
as  Vice-Chairman.  On  request  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  the  membership  of  this  committee  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  (tf  delegates  representing 
Czecho-Siovalda,  China,  Greece,  Serbia,  Uruguay, 
Portugal  and  Poland.  The  French  and  British  i>re- 
sented  a  prnpram  which  inchxled  rern>;nition  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  right  of  nations  to  control 
intematioiial  waterways  and  intematlonal  railways. 

Supreme  War  Covncfl  Heeto 

The  Supreme  Council  sat  for  the  first  time  a.s  a 

Supreme  War  Council  on  Januar>'  24th.  Besides 
President  Wil.eon  and  the  several  Premiers,  there 
were  present  on  this  occasion  Marshal  Foch,  Field 
Marshal  Haip.  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  Generals  Dias, 
Wilson,  Billinjf,  Bliss  and  Robilant. 

The  Council  conferrc<l  with  Marshal  Fnch  and 
other  military  experts  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
forces  to  he  allowed  to  the  various  Allied  Powers  on 

the  Western  front  durinc  the  period  of  the  .Armis- 
tice. To  Mcamine  the  subject  more  closely,  a  special 
committee  was  choaeop  eonsistinff  d  Lord  Winston 


Churchill,  Marshal  Foch,  Gen.  H.  Tasker  Bliss,  Gen. 
Dias  and  M.  Loueheor.  The  War  Coundt  also  acrmd 

to  recommend  for  the  approval  of  the  povemment* 
concerneti  the  issue  of  an  iflentical  medal  and  ribbon 
to  all  the  forces  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Pbwers 
which  had  taken  part  in  the  War. 

Warning;  Sent  to  Belligerent  Nations 

The  Supreme  War  Council,  at  this  time,  transmit- 
ted by  wireless  telegraphy  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
a  solemn  warning  against  the  continued  use  of 
armed  forces  in  any  quarter  of  the  world.  Poasesskw 
of  territory'  gained  by  force  at  this  jonetore,  they 
urged,  would  seriou.'^ly  prejadiee  the  daina  of  those 
who  used  this  means. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Council  discussed  the  nb* 
sion  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  PolSB^ 
and  to  M.  Pichon  of  France  was  assigned  the  tuA 
of  preparing  draft  instructions  for  the  a|»pt«val  d 
the  repre.sentatives  of  the  Powers. 

Tlie  question.s  of  territorial  rea<iju.«tments  in  OQ^ 
neetion  with  the  conqneat  of  the  German  coloiyss 
was  also  imder  discussion  and  the  particular  inter- 
eats  of  the  several  British  dominions  in  the  aolutkn 
of  this  question  were  noted. 

Intematlonal  Labor  LegislatioD 

A  rnmmi  sion,  composed  of  two  representatiViS 
from  each  of  the  five  great  Powers  and  five  rq^ 
sentatives  to  he  elected  hy  tiie  other  Powcfra  repr^ 
sented  at  the  Peace  Conference,  was  appr>inted  t- 
inquire  into  the  conditions  of  onpluyment,  and  U/ 
recommend  the  form  of  a  permanent  agency  to  eon* 
tinue  such  inquiry  an<l  consideration  in  co-opemtkn 
with  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Leajrue  of  NSf 
tions.  The  representatives  from  the  five  grest 
Powers  were:  United  States,  E.  N.  Hurley  and  Sam- 
uel Gompers;  Great  Britain,  George  WeotI  Bam^ 
and  Ian  Malcolm;  France,  M.  Collianl  an  ?  T  ? 
Locheur;  Italy,  Signor  Des  Planches  and  Si^or  C«- 
hrini;  Japan,  M.  Otidan  and  H.  Oka.  Repreaeutiiijr 
the  lesser  Powers  were:  Belgium,  M.  Vanflr-rve' ' 
and  M.  Mahaim;  Cuba,  A.  S.  Pustamente;  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  M.  Benes. 

Personnel  of  the  Peace  CSonfiBreiMv 

The  personnel  of  the  Peace  Conference,  as  flaally 
perfected,  was  announced  on  January  SSith,  as  fo^ 

lows: 

President,  Premier  Goorges  Clemencenn  ot  Vranest 

Vice-Pre-idents,  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansint: 
of  the  Unitefl  States.  Premier  Lloyd  Georire  of  Great 
Britain,  Premier  Orlando  of  Italy,  Baron  Saio^  oi 
Japan;  Secretary-General  M.  Dutasta  of  France. 

Secretaries:  For  the  United  States — Joseph  C. 
Grew,  Leland  Harrison  and  Cd.  U.  S.  Grant,  Sd;  for 

the  British  Empire — Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey. 
Herman  Norman  nn<\  Eric  Phipps;  for  France — M. 
P.  Gauthier  and  M.  Debeam;  for  Italy — Compte  Al- 
drovandi.  Marquis  Charles  Durazzo  and  M.  G.  Bram- 
billa;  for  Japan — Sadao  Saburi. 

Committee  on  Verification  of  Powers:  Hemr 
White,  United  States;  Lord  Arthur  Balfour,  British 
Empire;  Jules  Cambon,  France;  Marquis  Salrajrc 
Kaggl,  Italy;  K.  Matsul,  Japan. 

Committee  on  Drafting:  James  Brown  Scott,  TTni- 
ted  States;  Mr.  Hurst,  British  Empire;  M.  Fromaiper, 
France;  Ried  BusatU,  Italy;  H.  Nagosaica,  Japan. 
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A  sharp  difTerence  of  opinion  had  arisen  regard- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies  in  the 
Fftr  Hast  and  in  the  South  Pacific,  due  to  the  imfB- 
tence  of  Australia  that  the  Pacific  colonies  taken 
from  Germany  by  Australian  troops  be  ceded  out- 
right to  Avstislia,  an<I  the  existence  of  treaties  be- 
tween Japan  and  Great  Britain  disposing  of  the  for- 
mer  German  possessions. 

There  was  friction  also  between  the  Chinese  and 
Japnnese  delegations  over  the  question  of  Kiao-chau 
and  the  Padllc  Islands.  It  appears  that,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  Gorman  protrctorate  on  the  Chinese 
seacoast,  China  notified  Japan  that  she  intended  to 
deelaie  the  War  sone  ended. 

Japan  responded  with  the  demand  that  China  pive 
assent  to  all  matters  upon  which  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment might  agree  with  the  German  Government 
relatinjf  to  the  disposition  of  Germany's  rights  and 
concessions  in  the  Province  of  Shantung.  Japan 
warned  China  ap^ainst  making  these  demands  known 
to  any  other  Power.  She  also  demanded  the  right 
to  construct  a  railroad  to  Weisscin.  Furthermore, 
Japan  warned  China  that  she  must  not  lease  to  any 
other  aatkn  any  territory  on  the  coast  of  Shantung 
and  must  open  some  cities  as  commercial  ports. 

China  attempted  to  assert  her  sovereignty  first, 
by  demanding  the  retrocession  of  Shantung,  then  by 
urging  indemnification  for  the  losses  caused  by 
Japan's  military  operations,  and  finally  by  insisting 
opoB  her  right  of  participation  in  any  negotiations 
•wUk  Germany  over  Shantung. 

Japan  replied  with  an  ultimatum,  giving  China  48 

hours  in  which  to  "accede  to  her  oppressive  terms. 
Under  Japanese  duress,  therefore,  China  finally 
signed  the  agreements,  while  protesting  to  thfl 
world  that  she  had  acted  under  compulsion. 

Pursuant  to  these  "agreements,"  Japan  and  Ger- 
many were  given  authority  to  dispose  of  Germany's 
"rights"  In  Shantung;  China  promised  not  to  alien- 
ate any  territory  on  the  coast  to  any  foreign  power, 
and  further  agreed  to  apply  to  Japan  for  a  con- 
struction loan  for  the  new  railway  in  Shantung. 

It  was  agreed  further  that  Kiao-chau  should  he 
left  to  the  disposal  of  Japan  and  that  it  should  be 
restored  by  the  Japanese  to  China  on  the  condition 
that  it  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port;  that  con- 
cessions under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan 
should  be  established  at  a  place  to  be  designated  by 
Japan;  that  an  (ntemaUonal  coneesston  should  he 
<  ^t.nblished  if  the  Powers  so  chope,  nnd  that  tho  dis- 
posal of  the  building  and  property  of  Germany 
shoniM  be  armiired  between  <3ifna  and  Japan  before 
the  restoration  was  made. 

The  Chinese  Government  subeequently  asserted 
that  this  "agreement**  was  obtained  under  a  threat 
of  hostilities  and  therefore  did  not  con.stitutc  a  valid 
ri^ht,  an  opinion  which  was  approved  by  the  ma- 
jority lentlment  of  the  dvilized  world. 

'^landates"  for  the  German  Colonies  in  Africa 

thm  excihange  of  vfews  on  the  proper  disposition 

of  the  German  colonics  in  tlio  r:itific  anr]  in  Africa 
eontinued  at  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  on 
Jamiary  80th.  It  was  tentativriy  agreed  that  there 

'  -iTTfT  he  incorporated  in  the  ronstitution  of  the 
league  of  Nations  a  plan  for  administering  the  col- 


onies for  their  own  peoples  under  a  system  of  "man- 
dates" by  which  the  League  should  assign  them  to 
various  individual  powers  for  administration. 

Premier  ?Iui;lii  >  of  Australia  opposed  the  plan, 
insisting  on  the  outright  annexation  of  New  Guinea 
to  Australia.  His  aiguments,  however,  were  oviu^ 
borne  by  President  Wllson,  who  drfendjad  the  man- 
datury  plan. 

President  Wilson  contended  that  to  parcel  out  the 

German  colonies  amonp  the  Allied  nations  would  be 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  principles  enumerated 
in  the  "Fourteen  Points,**  which  had  been  aeoepted 

as  a  basis  of  peace.  Such  a  division,  moreover, 
would  violate  the  principles  of  the  L«ague  of  Na- 
tions. Finally  the  President  warned  the  Supreme 
Council  that  he  should  not  be  a  party  to  a  divi<?ion 
of  Germany's  colonial  possessions  among  the  Allied 


A  decision  was  finally  reached,  on  Februarj*  15th, 
covering  the  whole  question  of  the  disposition  of 
eonqnere<l  territories.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Geir* 
man  colonics  shouM  not  be  returned  to  Germany, 
becau.se  of  mismanagement,  cruelty  to  the  natives 
and  the  use  of  these  colonies  as  submarine  bases. 
Provision  was  made  whereby  the  well-being  and  de- 
velopment of  backward  eoloniat  regions  are  regarded 
as  the  "sacrcfl  trust  of  civilization,"  over  wliich  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  exercise  supervisory  care. 

The  administration  or  tutelage  of  theFe  regions, 
it  was  agreed,  should  be  intrusted  to  the  "more  ad- 
vanced nations,"  who  would  act  as  mandatories  in 
behalf  of  tin  League  of  Nations. 

Colonies  like  those  in  Central  Africa  would  require 
a  mandatory  with  large  powers  of  administration, 
responsible  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  liquor,  ammunition  and  arms  traffic,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  exercise  of  military  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  natives,  except  for  native  police  pur- 
poses. No  mention  was  made,  however,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  suppressing  England's  extensive  opium 
tnOkb  with  partly-coerced  nations  and  tribes. 

Other  colonies  and  localities,  such  as  those  in  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa  and  some  of  tlie  Soutii  Paciflc 
Islands,  have  such  sparse  and  seattered  populations, 
and  are  so  separat'-d  from  other  communities,  that 
the  laws  of  the  mandatory  coimtry  would  probably 
pcevafl  hi  these  regions. 

The  conquered  ro'i'-ions  of  Annenia,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  Palestine  and  Arabia,  were  to  be  detadied 
from  tfie  Turkish  Empire.  The  mandates  fn  these 

regions  v.ould  he  comparatively  Htrht  and  would 
probably  permit  of  provisional  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  these  commnnitiea.  At  stated  te- 
tenals.  the  mandatories  would  i-eport  to  the  I^eague 
of  Nations  concerning  the  manner  in  which  a  colony 


The  Connril  of  Three — President  Wflson,  Premier 
Clemenceau  and  I*rime  Minister  Lloyd  George— on 
May  7th  aaoouBeed  tiiia  dlqNMitleii  of  the  Gnmaa 
colonies: 


In  AfrioB— FruM  and  Orwt  BMUia 
to  tlw  Lnnw  «f  Ifattao* 


Toi"il;i"'l  and  Kun« 
shnll  II         a  joint 
as  to  their  futvra. 

r:<  rmiui  But  AlHca  Ihm 

Britain. 

Ootrmui  geolinpwt  Afriia— Th*  BMndtto  tlwll  1w  hM  Igr 

tM  Union  of  Sootli  Afrlra. 

German  5an:o«n  Island-i    Tl-.c  mandato  nKiilI  be  hcM  hj 
/nntand. 

ManiB— TIm  bbuhUU  ahall  be  ghrm  to  tha  Britiih  tepire. 
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G<'rm«ii  rnriftc  UlaiidH  m>rth  of  the  f«4U«ttor    man<l«tc  icivrn 

to  J.Hi  an. 

IjcriKBn  Pacific  poKucsrions  Kiuth  of  th«  equator,  excludinir 
Um  Geriniin  Smimhui  l*!uMi»  and  Naora— ouuMbt*  ahall  Im  hM 
Iqp  Awtralta. 

Oppesttion  to  the  Leaum  of  Nationa  PiopoMi 

The  Commission  to  whom  had  been  assiprned  the 
task  of  formulatinjr  a  plan  for  a  Lenp'ue  of  Nations 
bepan  their  sessions  on  Februarj*  5th.  While  there 
was  practical  agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of 
forming  some  kind  of  a  League  of  Nations,  still  it 
was  made  apparent  that  the  ¥Veneh  deleirates,  stVep- 
tical  of  its  imnu'diate  rnicioncv.  flr-ured  to  maintain 
the  old  order  of  "balance  of  power."  Acute  differ^ 
enee  arose  over  the  (luestion  of  the  power  to  be  del- 
egated to  the  Leaptie  to  enforce  its  decisior;'^. 

The  American  and  British  views  coincided  in  favor 
of  a  mo<lified  form  of  authority,  but  the  French  dd« 
egates  on  the  other  hand  contended  for  an  Interna- 
tional Army  strong  enough  to  enforce  its  decrees. 

Clemenceav  Appeals  to  Anerkam  Diieet 

A  crisis  was  reache<l  in  the  clash  of  ideas  M'hen, 
OB  February  9th,  Premier  Clemcnceau  of  France 
issued  a  direct  appeal  to  the  American  people,  over 
President  Wilson's  head,  asking  their  support  of  the 
French  nation's  position.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
menace  which  Germany  still  held  for  Rtrtcken 
Franrp.  v  liich  was  wrecked  beyond  re  ii'-ritatioB» 
while  Germany  had  escaped  unhurt.  Industrially 
and  commercially,  as  between  France  and  Prussta, 
the  victorj-  for  the  present,  he  said,  was  with  the 
Hun.  Moreover,  Germany's  debt  is  almost  wholly  a 
debt  to  her  own  people,  and  easily  repudiatedt  but 
the  debt  of  FVance  is  one  which  must  be  paid. 

The  French  Investments  abroad,  before  the  World 
War  bcfran,  he  said,  amounted  to  the  colossal  sum  of 
twelve  billions  of  dollars,  consisting  largely  in  loans  to 
Russia,  the  Balkan  states,  Turkey  and  Hexieo.  From 
tlirse  investment^  France  couM  derive  no  income  at 
present,  while  Germany  would  be  assisted  flnaneially 
by  the  Allies  in  startinif  her  industries  anew.  The 
militarj'  situation  in  Germany  he  declared,  presented 
disquietiner  features  for  France.  There  remained  a 
chaotic,  yet  fruitful  Russia,  from  which  preat  help 
may  be  drawn  by  the  Teutons.  With  the  British 
Army  demobilised,  the  American  Army  withdra\\ni, 
and  France  isolated,  there  was  to  be  C('n5;iderf  d  the 
danger  of  a  resumption  of  warfare  by  Germans, 
which  might  emlianuis  Franee  were  It  not  for  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  recent  assurance  that  "whenever 
France,  or  any  other  free  people,  is  threatened,  the 
whole  world  will  be  ready  to  vindicate  its  liberty." 

Clemencenu's  appeal  to  the  American  nation  was 
vigorously  applauded  by  the  French  press,  the  view 
being  expressed  that  President  Wilson's  pacifist  atti- 
tude would  tend  to  cheat  France  of  fruits  of  victory 
and  place  the  country  in  perpetual  peril  from  a  le- 
vlved  and  strenpthened  Germany.  The  expression 
of  French  public  opionion  on  this  question  of  an  In- 
ternational Army  so  annoyed  the  conferees  that  Pres- 
ident Wilson  dropped  an  oflicial  hint  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  Pari.s  press  did  not  cease  its  criticisms 
the  Congress  would  be  movetl  to  another  city.  This 
warning  served  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  debate 
and  presently  a  better  feeling  prevailed. 

Freedom  of  the  Seas 

Other  major  issues  pri  H<  n(od  themselves  and  SMne 
of  these  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  varloas 


commissions.  One  of  tliese  vexed  questions  was 
that  of  the  ftvedom  of  the  seas,  a  subject  on  whidi 

Great  Britain  was  particularly  .sensitive. 

Anotlier  issue  prcw  out  of  the  proposal  to  recog- 
nize Bolshevist  Russia.  At  the  outset  assurance  vras 
given  the  Bolshevist  leaders  that  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence had  no  desire  to  force  upon  them  the  settle- 
meat  of  Russia'^  ddtts  «8  a  eontttioA  preeedent  to 
a  conference. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  admission  to  flie 
Leapuo  in  tl:o  future  of  all  neutral  and  enemy 
states,  including  Germany,  although  the  commission 
took  every  precaution  to  make  sore  they  shall  enter 
with  proper  mntives  and  with  the  resoltttton  to  live 
up  to  the  obligations  of  the  I/Capue. 

LeaRue's  Final  Session 

The  Commissi«>n  on  the  Ix?aKue  of  Nations  held 
its  final  session  on  February  13th.  At  this  session 
the  French  delegate  presented  a  danse  for  an  in- 
terallied military  force  empowered  to  compel  peace, 
but  the  proposal  was  rejected,  only  the  Cseeho-So> 
vaks  voting  with  the  French  in  the  alSnnative. 

The  Japanese  delegation  presented  an  amendmcBt, 
providing  that  racial  discrimination  should  no  longer 
be  tolerated  in  immigration  laws  promulgated  by 
any  nation,  but  this  proposal  was  dropped  without 
a  vote  as  opening  a  large  question  which  might  un* 
duly  delay  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The 
constitution  a.s  finally  drafte«l  xvas  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  committee  and  President  Wilson  was 
designated  to  present  the  oompletad  plan  in  pcfaon  | 
to  the  Plenary  Council. 

Lcaiae  Covenant  ki  Rreaented  ! 

The  completed  <lraft  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
Leapue  of  Nations  was  presented  to  the  plenar>' 
session  of  the  Peace  ConfMEtBce  on  February  14th 
by  President  Wilson,  who  urged  its  adoption  in  aa 
earnest  speech.  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  head  of  the 
British  delegation,  also  speaking'  in  advocacy  of  the 
licague,  said  that  the  Covenant  embraced  two  pria- 
dples — ^flrst,  no  nation  shall  go  to  war  until  every 
other  means  of  settlement  shall  be  fully  and  fairly 
tried;  second,  no  nation  shall  forcibly  seek  to  disturb 
a  territory's  integrity  or  interfere  with  the  politlad 
independence  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  loiter  on. 
however,  another  great  principle  must  be  laid  dowTi; 
namely,  that  no  nation  shall  retain  armaments  "for 
aggressive  purposes  only,"  but  what  that  phrase 
connotes  in  the  British  mind  he  omitted  to  diseloee. 

Leon  Bourgeois,  of  the  French  delegation,  while 
applauding  the  Covenant  as  a  work  of  justice,  an- 
nounced that  France  wonld  reserve  the  r^ht  to  pre- 
sent her  views  on  certain  details  of  the  plan.  Dan- 
gers to  states,  he  sai*l,  were  unequal.  Some  states, 
like  France  and  Belgium,  were  especially  exposed 
and  required  ad<litional  guarantees.  He  urged  a 
system  of  permanent  inspection  of  existing  arma- 
ments and  forces  as  OM  moMW  of  avurfding  a  Te> 
newal  of  warfare. 

Baron  Makino  of  Japan  gave  notice  that  his  na- 
tion would  submit  an  amendment  (abolishillS  ^ncM 
distinctions)  which  he  hoped  would  receive  favorable 
attention. 

Prince  Fri-;al,  the  Arabian  delegate,  very  pointe<lly 
afhrmetl  that,  although  the  constitution  of  the 
League  recognised  the  right  of  self-determination, 
there  yet  were  certain  secret  treaties  in  existence 
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which  would  prevent  this  self-detenniiiation  of  na- 
tion£.  He  therefore  prayed  that  audi  treaties  as 
affected  Asistie  Tuifeey  mmld  be  declared  hy  the 
Fowm  null  and  void,  IxA  his  prayer  vent  unan> 


The  delegates  representing  Italy,  Greece  and  China, 
and  t]M  Britiah  Minister  of  Labor,  severally  applaud- 
ed the  Covonant. 

The  Peace  Cunfcrcnco  adjourned  at  7  o'clock,  and 
that  night  President  Wilsun  began  preparationa  for 
bia  retum  visit  to  the  United  States. 


Main  Points  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant 


Th«  Covenant  of  (h*  Lnitw  of  Nations  is  •  eompMt  of  tlw 
ChM  PWf*  porportitiK  to  aim  •!  promotlnir  intcrnationBl  eo- 
npcratkni  MUd  necurinir  International  ii«a<«  anH  necurity :  <  U  by 

hf  swrtanc*  of  ulili^.'nlUind  not  to  resort  to  wiir :  I  J)  by  tho 
irt-wripi  ion  of  "<i]ion,  jui>t  iind  honorable  rolnlioiis  li<i.\oi'n 
njiti<m«"  (though  it  in  founded  on  Mcret.  aintster  trcatica) : 
>})  br  th«  firm  rutablishnMUt  of  tlw  wndintMHiinca  of  inUK* 
national  law  as  the  actual  ndo  of  oondiMt  among  govenunenta : 
H)  and  tqr  the  maintenance  of  Justice  (outsiae  of  Allied 
"poneaiiona")  and  a  nrrupulous  res|>ect  for  all  treaty  ob  It-'ii- 
(ifins  <inclu<litiK  the  Allicg"  svcrct  lr«»tics)  in  the  dealinfta  of 

r.r.'ni;;.-'il   iioiil''.-"  with  "iii'  riMilhiT. 

The  action  of  the  I'owcrg  under  the  terms  of  this  t^ovonanl 
•h«ll  be  effected  through  the  iBitniiiwntalUy  of  ft  Body  of 
I  i«-lcit«te«  represent  in>{  the  hiffh  eoatraettnir  iiortlos,  an  Exeeo- 
live  Council,  and  a  permanent  International  Secretarint  to  be 
wtablished  at  the  sent  of  the  L<?aBUf. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  conai»t  of  rerrcwntjitivcs  of  the 
rnitc»l  Stat«!S,  the  British  Enil'irc.  France.  Italy,  and  Japan. 
toRether  vwith  representatives  of  four  other  stales  to  be  selected 
hr  the  Body  ot  DeiegirtM.  Mcatliis*  «<  tho  Coimcll  shall  bo  Md 
fmm  time  to  time  and  at  toaot  onco  •  jwuw  Ot  wbotooover-puM 
WAT  be  decided  on.  The  first  nootlnv  of  the  Body  of  Dalecateo 
»nd  of  the  Executive  Council  shoH  to  WlWIOIIOd  oy  the  Pfoof. 
dc&t  of  the  United  States. 

Admission  to  the  Lenpue  of  NnlloiM  of  states  not  m-nntor  es 
to  the  Covcnntit  rciuii-.n  the  a«w_'nt  of  not  leas  than  two-thirds 
of  the  BtaU-s  r.-"ri.-.Ttod  in  the  BcMly  of  IVIctrates,  and  shall 
he  limitfHl  to  fully  sclf-KoverninK  eountrics.  iBCluding  daaalnioos 
uid  colonics. 

No  state  ahall  be  admitted  to  flio  Xm0M  nleso  K  la  oMe 
to  ipve  effeetive  Ktaaranteeo  of  Its  sincere  intention  to  obw>rve 
its  internottauU  Mi'iications  and  unless  it  shall  conform  to  surh 
]  rinciples  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Leairue  in  rejnird  to  its 
niiVKl  and  military  forces  and  arraamcnls. 

The  Executive  Council  is  aulhorixwl  In  fon-iu'atn  iilnnn  for 
the  reduction  of  iniiior.ul  arniamonls  to  the  hiwpit  jKiint  con- 
sistent with  national  safely,  and  these  limi!"  shnll  not  be  ex- 
OSMlaS  wHImhI  (to  panniniOB  of  the  Executive  Council.  Since 
tto  BWmfMtUTO  hf  prltWtO  ontnT^ise  of  inunitionM  and  imple- 
ments of  war  lends  itself  to  irrnve  ohj4^tion!<,  the  F.xi-calivo 
Council  is  directitl  to  advise  how  the  evil  i  lTicts  a' tfnilaril  uiKm 
such  manufacture  can  be  provcnte<l.  The  hl«h  contractinir 
nation*  airree  never  to  conceal  from  each  other  tto  Oondition 
of  such  of  their  industries  as  are  car4d>le  of  befaiff  odanted 
to  wiKiaBO  punfn,  and  thogr  ftwthor  affroo  ttot  &m»  itoll  to 
fall  M»i  frank  teteiehaaso  of  bfomation  wm  to  their  military 
and  naval  pMStUM. 

ArHelo  19  TwiwWto         "tto  Wf*  eontraetlnir  rartie*  stoll 

undertaVe  to  re«po^-t  and  rre«ervp  a«  avnlnst  external  air-rression 
the   terri'r.rial    inti'i-rity    :iihI   fxistinir   poli!ir«l    indc|>en<l<nfi'  of 
all  gtnfes  mfmbcrii  of  the  LcaKUC.    In  case  of  any  antnysalon, 
in  caH<-  of  any  threat  or  daBSOT  Of  OOab  am»lrtOB«^ tto  mC» 

wutive  Council  shall  adviaa  npoB  tto  lawiiM  to  wWoa  tto 
oMiaatfcMi  shall  to  faMMtod." 
Any  war.  or  tlirtat  of  war.  whether  hnmedUtety  afrectinsr  any 

of  the  hlah  contracting  rwrlles  or  not.  Is  dodareil  a  matter  of 
roneem  to  the  Ircajme  (thereby  closing  t ho  dfxirs  of  Fr.^  ilMin  to 
all  subje<-t  r>eople»  In  whate\-er  Empin-t  and  the  hi«h  con- 
tract,ni--  r'ur'^'-i  i»«rrvi-  Mir  ri"ht  •..  t:ik.'  my  artion  that  nuiy 
h<-  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  sufctruard  "the  peace  of  na- 
!:r>n<"  (or  to  iilUMHii  amy  HKweSnSMt  toward  the  liberation  of 
oppr««8P«l  races).  It  to  tto  Hsrht  of  each  siimatory  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Exectitlve  Commitfee  or  the  IVxly  of  ivle- 
fiales  to  any  clrctmtstances  affectinK  intematitmal  intercourse 
which  threatens  to  disturb  internal  ionni  peace  or  tli<'  Kood 
tmdemfandinir  between  nations  upon  which  t>enre  d.  i  ' tuIs. 

Should  disputes  arise  ijctwecn  states,  which  cannot  be  ad- 
ju«tr<l  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  tto  ■i****  ''•II 
in  no  ease  resort  to  war  wllhoat  previously  sabmittlnir  tto 
qasatioaa  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitration  or  tn  in- 
qoirw  by  tto  Executive  Council,  and  not  until  three  months 
tto  award  of  tto  arbitrators.    Furthermore,  (hey  avreo 


German 

Three  days  were  allotted  by  tbe  Supreme  War 
f'r.uncil  to  a  discussitm  of  the  torms  for  a  renowul 
of  the  Armistice  with  Germany.  Marshal  Foch  hav- 
ing reported  that  the  CSennans  had  not  comptled  with 
the  oriK^inal  terms,  urpmt  ropresentations  were 
made  in  favor  of  imposing  new  and  more  drastic 


ttot  they  will  not  even  then  rmeri  to  war  as  aimtnsf  a  mambir 

of  the  Lea^Tue  which  complies  with  the  nwar<l. 

Disputes  tltiit  r:>nnot  l>e  snt Uf rictoii ly  .Kttleil  hy  diplomacy 
will  Ik-  referr'-<i  to  n  Court  of  Aihitrntjon  whoM-  awards  shall 
be  finnl.  A  iivrmunent  C<mrt  of  International  Justice  shall  be 
established,  comi>eteiit  to  hear  and  determine  any  matter  re- 
ferred to  it  for  arbitration.  Any  disiwte  arising  b ■twain 
nations  and  litoly  to  lead  to  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted 
to  nrbilrnlion,  mtist  to  referred  to  the  Exreutive  Council.  If 
the  nwiird  of  that  Couacil  is  rejected,  the  Council  shall  propose 
measure's  to  (five  affect  to  the  rectjmnuiidMi  ions.  On  request  of 
etthvr  ii.'trty  to  a  disi  iiti-  wliirh  iiiid<  r  coii^iidcration  by  tto 
Council,  the  i|Ue»lion  in  dispute  may  be  referred  to  tto  Body 
of  UelcKntes.  itrovided  that  such  request  to  Btade  witUB  14  diys 
after  the  subiuission  of  the  dispute. 

Should  any  of  the  hish  omtractinir  parties  break  or  disre- 
Rard  lU  OovenanU  under  Article  XII  it  ahall  thereby  Ipso  facto 
be  decmetl  to  have  ctjnimiitfd  an  net  of  war  Mi.':nnxi  all  the 
other  n^emberi  of  the  I. -umir,  s^lrrh  hi  i  t  l'y  umlrrtakes  inmio- 
diatcly  to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  flnancial 
lelatlena,  tto  prohibition  of  nil  intereoorM  between  tton^  and 
tta  prevention  of  all  financial,  eommerelal.  or  liawunai  fatter* 
eoone  between  the  Covennnt-brenkin^  state  and  the  nationals 
«f  any  other  Male,  wi  .  iher  of  the  I  ca^Tie  or  DOt.  It  stoll  to 
the  duty  of  the  K.xtcutivo  Council  in  such  case  to  recommend 
what  clfrctive  niilitnry  or  naval  force  the  meiMt>i  i:«  of  the 
Lcavrue  shall  sevcrully  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be 
need  to  protect  the  Covenants  of  tto  LeaytMi 

Ito  memtors  of  the  Ix'ainie  atrree  ttot  (hey  will  motaally 
Burii<irt  one  itnolhir  in  the  financial  ami  economic  measures 
whirli  tn:.y  In-  tnlvon  to  chastize  the  C€)f nnant-brenkinjf  state, 
and  that  they  will  afford  paxsaKc  through  their  territory 
to  the  forces  of  the  parties  who  are  co-o|M  r;itiiiv-  to  protect  the 
Covenants  of  the  slates.  All  the  states  not  members  of  tto 
League,  In  event  of  dispntee  with  meoibcta  of  tto  Leacoa,  «r 
amonir  tbemaelvea,  must  refer  thetr  disinitee  to  arUtrathm  or 
suffer  the  penallii-*  imposed  upon  Covenant  breakers. 

In  the  comrn<m  ii  icr.  ;<!.  it..'  Le.n.rue  members  reserve  tto 
ri)'ht  of  Keneral  supervision  of  tto  trade  in  arms  and  anmoni* 
tion  with  tto  conatriea  in  vMeli  tto  contni  of  tUa  traOe  to 
necessary. 

So-called  "Backward  laaHT*,  not  yat  akle  to  ataad  1v  them- 
selves,  but  who  have  ceased  ilim  the  late  War  to  to  under 
the  sov.  r.  iv-nty  of  the  stnteo  wfalch  formally  irovemed  them, 
are  to  be  iilac»?<i  under  the  tntoiam  of  "advanced  nations"  aS 
mandatories  on  iM-half  of  the  Leamie.  Certain  communities, 
formerly  h<'lonjfink'  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  havintr  reached  a 
state  of  drvelopmert  where  their  existence  as  indeiiendent  na- 
tions can  be  provisionally  reeusalsed.  ttoir  wtotoa  amst  to  a 
principal  rnnsideralton  In  tto  seTeellon  of  tto  mandatory 
power.  Other  peoples,  as  In  Central  Africa,  mtist  be  placed 
uikIit  mandatorirs.  with  iruarantees  of  freedom  of  conscience 
or  relik'ion.  In  cvrry  case  of  mandate,  tto  mandatory  state 
shall  render  to  the  Loni'ue  nn  annual  Nfioct  to  lefoeWOe  tO  tto 
territory  committed  to  its  charire. 

The  LeaKued  Statee  will  endeavor  to  eecnre  and  maintain 
fair  and  humane  condHlons  of  labor  for  men.  women  and  ehil- 
dren.  both  In  their  owa  eomitries  and  in  all  eoatriae  to  which 
their  commercial  and  Indoatrlal  relatlona  egrtend.  and  to  ttot 
end  pi-reo  to  e«tnbM°h  as  part  of  the  ormuiiration  of  t»;e 
L«B>nie  ti  pirin.in€'nt  Bureau  of  IjilKir.  Provision  shall  be  made 
to  secure  and  m«int.nln  freedom  of  transit  and  c<)uitable  treat- 
ment for  the  coinmeree  of  all  etatoi  memtors  of  the  Leatnie^ 
havinir  In  mind  special  arrsnvements  with  recar^  to  the  necea> 
sitlcs  of  the  region  devastntetl  durtnir  the  W;ir  of  19H  -1018. 

Every  treaty  or  internal ionnI  eni/airenicn!  i  ntnwi  into  "hero- 
after"  by  any  state  I'^.mlHr  of  the  I^m-ue  i-hall  be  forthwith 
Wt'islerf-d  with  the  Srrreimy  Cpneral  nnil  ns  noon  n.-<  |MWi<ibIe 
publisheil  by  him.    No  treaty  nhall  bo  binding  until  so  regis- 


In  case  any  of  the  members  of  the  Laavue  tove  naderlaton 

any  ohliiTitirM>«  which  are  ineonsislent  with  the  terms  of  thia 
Covtnnnt,  it  ■-hjiM  U-  the  duly  of  mrh  state  to  take 
Steps  to  procure  iu  release  from  such  obligatiooe. 


istice  Renewed 


terms  and  compellinpr  their  riind  execution.  The 
German  authorities  were  rcf|uireil  to  furnish  infor- 
mation confirming  the  amount  of  their  war  material. 
The  new  armistice  tenns  were  presented  to  the  Ger- 
man Commissioners  by  Mar.'jhal  Foch  at  Treves,  on 
Februar>'  14th,  and  48  hours  were  allowed  for  their 
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acceptance,  failing  which  Marshal  Foch  warned  the 
Canminioners  that  1m  would  set  hia  troops  in  mo- 
tion tuwarti  Germany. 

The  new  Armistice  was  signed  on  February  16th. 
Under  its  provisions:  (1)  The  tenns  of  the  original 
Armistice  must  be  carried  out  completely  by  Ger- 
many; (2)  the  new  Armistice  can  be  terminated  on 
three  days'  notice;  (3)  it  is  renewed  for  an  indeter- 
minate period;  (4)  it  fixed  a  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween Germany  and  Poland  by  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  Poscn  was  restored  to  Poland;  (H)  all  of- 
fensive movements  against  the  Poles  were  com- 
manded to  cease;  (6)  a  plan  of  disavmament  and 
demobilization  of  the  German  forces  was  laid  down; 
(7)  after  Germany  had  carried  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Armistice,  the  blockade  would  be  somewhat  re- 
laxed. The  ultiTnate  naval  terms  provided  for  dis- 
mantling the  fortifications  of  Heligoland  and  the 
Kiel  CanaL 

Gmumr  Sonmdcn  Her  Paaiengar  Shipa 

While  arranging'  fdr  the  renewal  of  the  Armistice, 
Uerr  Erzberger  had  appealed  to  the  Allies  for  the 
suspension  of  the  blockade  to  enable  Germany  to 
procure  much  needed  food  supplies.  The  Supreme 
Council  notified  Erzberger  that,  in  order  to  insure 
the  pTOvMoBfaiflr  Germany,  the  condltiona  of  the 
supplementary  armistice  signed  at  Treves  on  Feb- 
ruary 16th  must  first  be  carried  out.  These  condi- 
tions required  the>  sunwnder  of  Geimaay*s  merchant 
ships  to  the  Allies. 

The  Germans,  after  a  show  of  resistance,  on 
March  14th,  turned  over  rivlit  ]arp:e  passenger  ves- 
sels to  the  Allies.  Other  German  ships,  in  Central 
and  South  American  waters,  were  ineladed  in*  the 
agreement,  including  the  giant  steamship  Impera- 
tor,  of  52,000  tons,  the  world's  greatest  steamship. 
These  veaada  had  •  comUnad  cqwdty  of  9S0jMi 

War  Reparations  Considered 

The  Peace  Conf«»nee  gave  eariy  considentfon  to 

the  luostion  of  War  Reparations.  Representatives 
of  the  Allied  European  Powers,  in  a  statement  to 
Presfdent  Wilson  on  Felnruary  19th,  proposed  that 
Germany  and  her  partners  should  be  required  to  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  the  War.  To  thi.s  proposal  Presi- 
dent Wilson  demurred,  holding  that  the  terms  of 
the  Armistice  made  reparation  collectable  only  for 
actual  damage  done.  As  the  discussion  progressed, 
three  principal  theories  developed. 

In  the  British  view,  based  upon  the  civil  law  hold- 
fttg  the  transgriessor  liable  for  all  damage,  Germany 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the 
War,  including  the  expense  to  the  Allies  of  raising, 
equlppihiri  transporting  and  maintaining  their  Ar- 
mies, as  well  as  reparation  for  wanton  damage  done. 

Th»  French  contention,  in  addition  to  requiring 
Germany  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  War,  differed 
from  the  English  theory  in  that  it  fixed  a  sequence 
of  payment.  Thus  France  wouhl  retiuire  Germany 
first  to  settle  bills  for  deatnwtion  in  violation  of  in- 
ternational law  and  later  pay  the  other  charges  if 
ahe  could. 

The  American  plan  was  to  hold  Germany  liable  to 

the  extent  merely  of  such  destruction  as  die  had 
wantonly  caused  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war  and 
of  nations.  Under  this  theor>'  of  liability,  Great 
Britain  and  France  could  recover  damages  only  to 


the  extent  of  their  mercliant  shipping  losses  and  the 
destruction  caused  by  German  airplane  and  Zeppelia 
raids  on  their  respective  cities  and  towns. 

Similarly,  the  collective  claims  of  the  United 
States  an<l  the  British  COlonies  would  be  confined  to 
such  merchant  ship  losses  as  were  inflicted  on  them 
by  submarines.  The  chief  cre<litors  of  Germany,  un- 
der this  interpretation  of  the  law,  would  be  Belgium, 
France,  Serbia  and  Roumania,  which  had  suffered 
wanton  destruction. 

The  Conference  Committee  on  Bcpantkms  esti- 
mated 1120,000,000,000  as  the  extreme  amount  wfaid) 
CSermany  and  her  allies  ought  to  pay  the  Associated 
Powers.  Of  this  amount,  France  demanded  imme- 
diate payment  by  Germany  of  $5,000,000,000,  part 
in  gold,  part  in  materials  and  part  in  foreigB  aeeoii- 
tics,  the  balance  to  be  made  payable  in  installment' 
extending  over  a  period  of  25  to  35  years.  Upon 
doaer  stu<Iy  of  the  question  of  indemnities,  the  SO* 
preme  Council  became  convinced  of  Gemumy's  ina- 
bility to  pay  the  staggering  sum  first  proposed.  By 
March  20th,  the  Chief  Powers  ha<l  gradually  re- 
duced the  Allied  claims  to  a  total  of  $40,000,000,000. 

The  United  States  Government  informed  the  Allies 
on  March  7th  that  this  nation  would  be  satisfied  vith 
the  amounts  derived  by  the  Alien  Pwnwrty  Cosbh 
dian  from  German  property  safaad  hi  tiite  eomitiir, 
and  would  not  ask  for  flutlier  reparation  from  Qu- 
many  or  Austria. 

By  this  time,  the  chief  issue  wa.<i  no  lonerer  whet 

GciTn;;rjy  should  pay,  but  what  .'^he  could  pay.  Ame'- 
ican  experts  assisted  the  European  financiers  in  en- 
deworinp  to  find  an  answer  to  tlds  riddle  of  Ge^ : 

many's  financial  ability.    Estimates  of  Germaajr^i 
assets  varieri  in  March  from  $25,000,000,000  to 
000,000,000.    It  was  thought,  however,  that  the  four 
Germanic  allies  could  pay  not  over  $4,000,000,000  <«{ 
$5,000,000,000  in  reparations  within  two  years. 

In  April  the  financial  experts  agreed  that  the  at*  <. 

most  reparation  Germany  and  her  allies  could  pay 
was  $30,000,000,000,  spread  over  a  period  of  ten  to 
fifteen  years.  Of  the  total  sum.  Great  Britain  aad; 
France  felt  they  were  entitled  to  share  85  par  e«t,  • 
leaving  only  15  per  cent  to  satisfy  tlia  tremeadim! 
claims  of  Belgium,  Italy,  Serbia,  Rouioania,  Rttstisi 
and  other  associated  nations. 

The  first  histalhnent,  $6,000,000,000  to  be  exarted 
from  Germany  was  to  be  aiTange<l  in  six  categories : 
Reparation  was  demanded  for  actual  damage  to  life : 
and  property;  pension  for  cripples  aad  fwnflfes  of 
slain  soldiers;  compensation  for  enforced  labor  ex- 
acted from  inhabitants  of  occupied  territories,  in- 
eluding  work  performed  by  deported  Belgians;  re- 
muneration for  illegally  exacted  labor  by  prisoner* 
of  war,  and  payments  for  German  requisitions  in 
oocupled  territories* 

.-VtJempt  on  Premier  Clemenceau's  Life 

The  session  of  the  Peace  Conference  called  for 
February  20th  was  deferred  because  of  the  attemp- 
ted assa.ssination  of  Premier  Clemencenu  <  n  the  pre- 
vious day.  M.  Clemenceau,  in  his  automobile,  was 
on  his  way  to  attend  the  Conference  when  an  anar- 
chist, Emil  Cottin  by  name,  fh^d  two  shots  from  the 
sidewalk  as  the  car  was  passing.  One  bullet  <^terei! 
Clemenceau's  right  shoulder,  penetrating  the  lung 
Pursuing  the  car,  Cottin  ftred  five  more  shots*  two  of  j 
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which  took  effect  in  the  premier's  right  arm  and 
right  hand.  The  assassin  was  arrested,  tried  by  a 
eourt  martial  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  on  the  re- 
quest of  PivniifT  CloiTienceau  the  sentt^ncc  was 
changed  to  life  imprisonment.  Premier  Clemenceau, 
tbougrh  77  years  of  age,  recuperated  rapidly  and  ten 
days  later  was  able  to  vesnme  woric  at  tiM  Peace 
Conference. . 

Diapedag  ef  tbe  G«naaa  Wanhipa 
The  Peace  Conference  q'litc  absurdly  came  to 
loggerheads  over  the  question  cf  the  disposition  of 
the  German  warships  which  wtte  nnrtendered  at  the 
time  of  the  Armistice.  Common  sense  might  have 
5U^este<I  the  equitable  apportionment  of  these  ships 
among  the  Associated  Powers,  or  else,  if  national 
jealousies  precluded  an  agreement  along  that  line, 
the  gift  of  the  entin  German  Fleet  outright  to  Bel- 
crium,  as  part  of  the  rqiavatbm  due  tlmfc  atridEen 
nation. 

FVanee,  indeed,  bad  irat  in  a  dalm  for  a  share  of 

these  ships  to  ofT«pt  in  part  tho  loss  of  15  per  cent 
of  her  naval  tonnage  during  the  War,  but  Great 
Britain  obstinately  opposed  the  division  of  the  Ger- 
man Fleet,  preferriag  to  sink  the  ships  in  deep 
water. 

In  this  selfish  and  destructive  policy,  certain 
American  naval- authorities  seem  to  have  acquiesced. 

Tbe  French  and  Italian  delegates  pleaded  in  vtdn 
for  the  apportionment  of  the  ships  anion f:  the  Allied 
nations.  Great  Britain,  jealous  even  of  her  Allies' 
aaval  ambitions,  remained  obdurate.  The  ships  were 
surrendered  to  the  Allies  and  were  subsequently  in- 
terned off  the  north  coast  of  England.  Instead  of 
guarding  the  ships  with  Allied  officers,  the  English 
Government  placed  them  in  the  custody  of  Geiman 
aaval  officials  and  finally,  to  the  great  seaadd  of 
the  civilized  world,  these  vessels  were  sunk  by  the 
German  "custodians." 

IKaessrinf  Military  Terms  of  the  Treaty 

The  military  terma  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Peace 
Treaty  were  presented  to  the  Supreme  Council  on 
March  1st  by  Marshal  Foch.  These  terms  provided 
fur  the  destruction  of  all  German  submarines;  for- 
bade the  use  of  submarines  hereafter  by  any  nation; 
ordered  tbe  destruction  of  the  German  main  Fleet; 
re>iuired  the  reduction  of  the  German  Army  to  fif- 
teen infantrj-  and  five  cavalry  divisions,  or  a  total 
of  200,000  men;  authorized  the  confiscation  of  all 
German  cables  by  tbe  Allies;  and  compelled  the  des- 


truction  of  the  fortifications  of  Heligoland  and  the 
Kiel  Canal.  Restrictions  were  placed  on  the  manu- 
facture of  all  classes  of  war  materials  and  the  mili- 
tary and  commercial  use  at  the  airplanes  was  limited 

to  the  minimum. 

Reserratlotta  as  to  American  Defences 

On  suggestion  of  Admiral  Benson  of  tbe  United 

Ptatrs  Nav>',  it  was  voted  that  the  provision  for  dis- 
maruling  the  fortifications  of  Heligoland  and  the 
Kiel  Canal  should  not  be  accepted  as  a  precedent  ap- 
plicable to  American  canal  and  harbor  defences.  The 
-  United  States  Government  also  re.served  the  right  to 
object  to  any  proposal  for  the  destruction  of  e.\isting 
submarines  and  the  restriction  of  their  future  use 
fai  warfare.  On  motion  of  the  United  States,  the 
provision  in  the  Treaty  for  the  neutralization  of  the 
Kiel  Canal  was  referred  to  the  Waterways  Com- 
niiffiiffltti 

Germany's  .\nny  Limited  to  100,000  Men 
Premier  Lloyd  George  of  &iglaad  hrooght  for- 
ward a  proposal  forredveing  the  German  Army  modi 

below  the  quota  of  200,000  men  as  originally  agreed 
upon.  Finally,  on  March  10th,  the  Supreme  Council 
agreed  on  the  following  terms  to  be  imposed  en 

Germany: 

An  Army  limited  in  size  to  100,000  men  and  4,000 
officers. 

The  Imperial  General  Stair  abolished. 

No  eonscription.  Instead,  there  will  be  a  twelve- 
year  enlistment  method  which  will  prevent  her  ac- 
cumulating a  large  reservoir  of  men  who  have  been 
trained  previoasly. 

All  Rhine  forts  to  be  destroyed. 

The  outpost  of  all  munition  factories  drastically 
limited. 

All  remaining  militar\'  equipment  to  be  aurren- 

dered  to  the  Allies  or  destroyed. 

foternatioBaltsing  the  Rhine 

The  opening  of  the  Rhine  to  all  nations  without 
discrimination  was  propoeed  on  March  12th  by  the 
Commission  on  Waterways,  Railways  and  Ports. 
Under  this  plan,  the  status  of  the  Kiel  Canal  would 
be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  freedom  of  use  for  all  na- 
tions for  merdiant  vessels  or  warships  in  time  of 
peace,  though  the  Canal  would  continue  under  Ger- 
man owner.'ihip  and  operation.  The  Belgian  sugges- 
tion that  special  duties  be  imposed  on  Goemaa  ves- 
sels was  rejected. 


Territorial  Claims  Before  the  Conference 


The  most  difficult  and  vexing  of  all  the  problons 
presented  to  the  PMtee  Conference  vrers  those  asso* 

ciated  with  the  conflicting  territorial  dsims  of  the 

Entente  and  liberated  nations. 

Alone  among  the  Allied  Powers,  the  United  States 
sought  no  territorial  reward  for  their  eolossat  and 

decisive  contribution  to  the  cause  of  human  liherty, 
desiring  only  that  a  just  peace  should  be  concluded 
and  the  principle  of  sel^-determination  extended  to 
.-ill  the  subject  nations  of  earth  entitled  to  their 
freedom. 

Great  Britain  presented  no  claims  for  territory  fn 

Europe,  though  it  appeared  later  that  she  was  a 
party  to  at  least  three  secret  treaties  which  had  se- 
emed lier  in  possession  of  a  great  pari  of  the  former 


Turldsh  Empire,  some  part  of  Arabia,  and  all  of 
Persia,  besides  being  given  wumdstmy  powers  ever 

the  \viio)p  of  Ecvpt,  German  Sonthwest  Africa  and 
German  East  Africa. 
France  justly  demanded  the  restoration  of  her  lest 

provinces,  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  right  to  fix  the 
French  frontiers  at  the  Rhine,  with  the  erection  of 
buffer  states,  one  of  which  would  be  the  Palatinate 
and  the  other  Rhenish  Prussia.  France  al.so  asked 
that  the  Rhine  be  neutralized,  and  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  should  determine  by  a  plebiscite 
whetlier  they  are  to  join  France,  become  an  inde- 
pendent state  or  return  to  Germany.  France  further 
asked  the  return  of  the  Saar  Coal  Basin,  and  au- 
thority to  set  up  a  protectorate  over  part  of  ancient 
Syria. 
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Belgium's  Modcrt  Raqacit 

Belprium  demanded  rccoRTiition  of  her  absolute 
sovereignty  and  freedom  from  tutelage;  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  London  by  whidi  her  neutrality 
waa guaranteed  by  the  European  Powers;  free  access 
by  way  of  the  River  Scheldt  to  her  great  port  of 
Antwerp;  a  plebiscite  in  Luxemburg  to  decide 
whether  that  Duchy  wished  to  join  Belgium  or 
IVanee,  or  reti^  its  autonomy;  the  retam  «t  all  the 
art  objects,  cash,  machinery,  raw  materials  and  man- 
ufactured goods  stolen  from  her  peoples  by  the  Ger- 
mans; and  full  repuatlon  im  the  hijuries  she  had 
sustained  during  the  War  to  the  otent  of  at  least 

I3,ooo,ooo,ooa 

Italy's  Demands 

Italy  asked  that  her  historical  northern  boundaries 
be  lestored  to  her,  including  possession  of  the  Tren- 
tino  as  far  as  the  Brenner  Pass,  the  whole  of  South- 
em  Tyrol,  Trieste,  Istria,  Zara,  Sebenico.  In  addi- 
tion she  desired  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Italian 
city  of  Flume;  part  of  the  Dalmatian  coast;  Avlona 
and  its  hfntertand;  a  protectorate  over  Albania;  the 
province  of  Adalia  in  Asia  Minor;  pt>ssession  of  the 
islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea  which  were  taken  from 
TmlEey  daring  the  Tripolitan  War,  and  if  France 
and  England  should  enlarge  their  holdings  in  Africa, 
Italy  desired  to  enlarge  her  holdings  in  Eritrea  and 
Tripoli.  Italy's  claims  brought  her  at  once  into  eon- 
fliet  with  the  Gredcs  and  the  Jugoslavs. 

RonmanU's  CUinw 

Roumania  wished  to  annex  the  former  Austrian 
provinces  of  Bukowina  and  Tna^lvania,  tboeby 
raining  counter  to  Serbia's  claims.  She  also  desired 
to  retain  that  part  of  Russian  Bcs-arabia  \\iiich  was 
given  her  by  the  Germanic  Powers  under  the  can- 
celed Tvea^  of  Bueharestt  and  all  aontfaem  Dobrudja 
as  ceded  to  her  by  Bulgaria  after  the  Second  Balkaa 
War. 

Jugo-Slarin,  Czecho-SIovakia  and  Greece 

Jugo-Slavia,  the  new  united  Kingdom  of  the  Ser- 
bians, Croats  and  Slovenes,  disputed  with  Italy  for 

possession  of  Fiume,  the  Croatian  seaboard,  the  Dal- 
matian Islands  and  the  Albanian  Islands.  The  claim 
to  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  eon- 
rodcd.  A  further  proposal  for  a  union  of  Montcnc- 
^rro  and  Serbia  as  part  of  the  Jugo-SIavic  state, 
though  sanctioned  b^  authority  of  the  Montenegrin 
Parliament  was  opposed  by  a  faetkn  reprMmtlng 
King  Nicholas. 

Greece  asked  for  Northern  Epirus  and  all  of 
Thrace,  with  the  exception  <tf  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople and  tiie  riioree  of  tlw  Bosphoms,  which  she 

wished  placed  under  international  control.  Bulga- 
ria's claims  in  Thrace  and  on  the  Aegean  coast  came 
in  conflict  with  Gredc  desfrea.  CHreeee  laid  dahn  to 
Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor  and  tn  the  former  Turkish 
Islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea  which  Italy  also  coveted. 

Caecho-SIovakia,  the  new  state  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  not  only 
asked  for  and  received  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Bo» 
hernia,  Moravia  and  part  of  Northern  Hungary,  but 
it  reached  out  covetously  for  Poland's  title  to  Silesh, 
parts  of  Galkia,  and  lands  justly  claimed  by  tiie 
Kuthcnians,  Roumanians,  Anatiiam,  Magyars  and 
Germans. 


Poland  Assailed  by  Her  Andoit  EMalsa 

Poland  asked  to  be  restore^l  in  posse.ssion  of  her 
ancient  boundaries,  but  with  the  signing  of  the  Ar- 
mistioe,  she  was  simultaneously  assailed  on  all  sidM 
by  her  enemies.  Germany  sought  by  force  of  arms 
to  deprive  Poland  of  part  of  Silesia,  all  of  Posen  and 
West  Pru.ssia,  including  the  port  of  Danzig.  The 
Ukrainians  sought  to  dispossess  her  of  Eaatem  Gali- 
cfa,  indudinir  Lemberg,  and  the  Province  of  Khohn. 
The  Lithuanians  tried  to  deprive  her  of  Vilna,  ar.i 
were  supported  by  tiie  Russian  Bolsheviki  in  the 
attempted  robbery.  So,  unaaslsted.  the  newly  *nibcr> 
ated"  Poles  were  compelled  to  fight  for  their  very 
life  against  four  formidable  foes  while  the  Peace 
Conference  pursued  tha  path  of  leaat  wiatanee  at 
FWia. 

Japan  Retains  ^^ncessions" 
Japan  disdained  any  tenritinial  antbMoaa  li 

China;  promi.'^d  to  restore  Shantung  to  the  Chinese, 
at  the  same  time  retaining  as  her  reward  the  "coo- 
ces.<3ions"  formerly  daimed  by  Germany;  pledscd 
herself  not  to  seize  upon  any  Russian  territory,  bot 
asked  permission  to  retain  the  former  German  South 
Pacific  Islands. 

China,  on  the  other  hand,  disputed  Japan's  rigta 
to  hold  any  "concessions*  en  her  aofl  aad  ^Imr'^ 
the  return  of  Tsine-tao  and  Kiaowsliail  ivilidi  Japa 
had  seized  from  Germany. 

Switaeriand  asind  for  an  outlet  to  tiie  aeft  by  nsi^ 
ing  the  Rhino  a  neutral  stream,  but  she  refused  to 
allow  her  troops  to  be  employed  in  "policiiig  thi 
ivorid." 

Denmark  modestly  asked  permission  to  annex  that 
part  of  Northern  Schleswig  inhabited  pre<lominantly 
by  Danes,  but  did  not  ask  for  the  restoration  of  tht 
Provinces  ot  Schleswig-Holsteht,  seised  by  Pnasb 
in  18M. 

Norway  asked  for  and  rrceived  certain  rights  h 
Spitsbergen.  Sweden  aspired  to  the  control  of  tlie 
iUand  Idaads. 

New  ZlenisI  Slate  fai  PaleaHnc  Apviwcd 

The  projoct  to  set  up  a  new  Zionist  State  in  W* 
estine,  enabling  the  Jews  to  form  a  nation  after  a 
lapse  of  2,000  years,  received  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  all  the  nations  excepting  the  Arabs.  Tie 
territory  of  the  new  Zion  extends  on  both  aides  d 
the  Jordan  River,  but  does  not  include  the  Deaert  cf 
Dania.scus,  and  stops  sh.  rt  at  th?  Hodjaz  Railway. 
Practically  the  new  Palestine  is  coterminous  with 
the  territory  from  Dan  to  Bemheba.  Owt  thia  ter- 
ritor>'  Great  Brita&i  is  to  eicerdse  a  certain  vto> 
tectorate. 

Albania  Sadm  Jnslice^  Tsa 

Albania  asked  that  her  former  territories,  which 
were  seized  and  parceleil  out  among  Serbia,  MontC' 
negro  and  Greece  by  the  London  Conference  of  If  IS, 

be  returned  to  her.  She  also  demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Province  of  Ko.'isovo,  which  had  been  a.«i- 
signed  to  Serbia  along  with  a  million  Albanian  fa- 
habitants.  Reparation  was  demanded  for  the  dam- 
age wilfully  wrought  in  Albania  by  the  armies  of 
the  Gennaaic  Pbwers  and  by  the  G^k  troope. 

China  Wants  Sevodgnty  Recognised 
China  asked  full  recognition  of  her  sovereignty. 

the  right  to  regulate  her  own  custom  service,  the 
restoration  of  all  tcn-itory  in  China  formerly  he'd 
by  Germany  and  Austria,  the  equality  of  China  with 
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ill  Allied  nations  in  treaty  rights  and  equal  com- 
nerdal  <qiportunitie8  aocording  to  the  *Sipea-<loor" 
jolicy  promulpateri  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
nent.  Finally,  China  asked  to  be  relieved  from  all 
he  oppressive  infltMBees  and  <«!«cttoM  tamed  apon 
aer  by  Japan. 

Korea's  Plea  for  Liberation 
Korea,  which  claims  to  have  been  an  independent 
lation  for  4,000  years,  but  which  was  "annexed"  by 
'Ap*a  in  1910,  by  connivance  of  her  "insane  em- 
asked  that  the  country  be  gruided  by  a  man- 
latory  imtil  such  time  a.s  the  League  of  Nations 
•hottld  decide  that  it  was  fit  for  full  self-govannnent. 

Armenia  desired  that  the  t7nited  States  aet  as 
nandatory  for  her  during  the  period  of  lier  recon- 
>truction,  but  our  Government  withheld  its  protec- 
ioo  from  this  ttuurtyrsd  nation. 

Boundary  Questions  Referred  to  Commissions 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  Peace  Conference  had 
mvened,  the  Coanell  of  Ten  discovered  that  it  was 

lot  qaalified  to  fnvestijrate  the  intricate  facts  which 
mderlay  most  of  its  problems.  Accordingly,  these 
nbjects  were  referred  to  eommittees  of  specialists, 
ompos^d  of  two  delepates  each  from  the  United 
States,  France,  the  British  Empire  and  Italy.  These 
^munfaafans  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  62  of  fhem 
rere  at  work  before  the  treaty  with  Germany  was 
igmed,  holding  altogether  1,646  sessions.  Though 


wielding  immense  influence  on  the  outconM  of  tha 
Faace  Conference,  still  they  had  no  proper  maithnltf 
•KMipt  that  of  recommendation. 

The  "Big  Four"  Take  Charge 
Retleved  of  the  responsibility  of  investigating  all 
the  Imotty  problems  involved  in  the  remapping  of 
Europe,  the  Council  of  Ten,  now  established  in  the 
supreme  power  of  the  Conference,  contented  them- 
selves for  liile  in  blocking  the  paths  to  a  perfect 
understanding  among  the  claimant  nations.  Early 
in  February,  finding  the  larger  council  unwieldy, 
Prcsirlcnt  Wilson,  Premier  Lloyd  George,  Premier 
Clemenceau  and  Prime  Minister  Orlando  of  Italy 
ceased  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  met  as  a  group  by  themselves.  The  destinies  of 
every  nation  in  Europe,  if  not  m  the  whole  world, 
were  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  time  four  men. 
Lacking  the  chiefs  of  state,  the  old  Council  of  Ten 
lost  its  former  prestipe  an<l  authority.  It  continued 
to  sit  now  as  a  Council  of  Five,  but  all  its  findings 
had  to  be  submitted  finally  to  the  decision  of  the 
Gounetl  of  Pour.  The  "Big  Four"  held  145  sessions, 
as  against  39  for  the  Council  of  Five  and  72  sessiona 
for  the  Council  of  Ten.  Thenceforward  the  Big  Four 
nied  the  Peaee  Conference  with  an  iron  hand,  im- 
posing their  will  upon  the  entire  Assembly,  and  vio- 
lating the  principle  of  "open  covenants  openly  ar* 
rived  at"  which  they  had  so  solemnly  accepted  a  fsw 
weeks  before.  The  results  of  thla  policy  an  dis- 
closed in  subsequent  chapters. 


PARIS,  MAR.- MAY  II 


Italy's  Claim  to  Fiume  Threatens  to  Disrupt  Peace  Conference  v 


Her  Delegates  Leave  Paris  Whea  President  WiUon 
Upholds  Jugo-SUvlc  Claims 
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rHE  rival  territorial  claims  of  the  various  na- 
tions represented  at  the  Peace  Conference  occa- 
sioned many  bitter  disputes,  which  threatened 
3  disrupt  the  Conference  itself.  Perhaps  the  most 
erinus  dispute  of  all  arose  over  the  claim  of  Italy 
•  the  city  and  harbw  of  Ftenw  and  part  of  the 
►almatian  coa?t. 

Although  Fiume  hatl  not  been  specifically  awarded 
3  Italy  by  the  terms  of  the  secret  Pact  of  London, 

o  Italians,  nevertheless,  held  that  under  the  prin- 
ip!e  of  national  self-determination,  Fiume  should 
nd  must  be  Italian,  since  it  was  ancient  Italian  tcr- 
itory  and  most  of  the  people  in  the  city  proper 
'ere  Itatiaas.  In  tMs  contention,  Italy  at  itrst  was 
pheld  by  Great  Britain  and  France. 

President  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  resolutely 
PpoHed  the  Italian  claim.  He  premised  that,  al- 
::'^h  the  Italian  population  mav  be  preponderant 
1  the  city  of  Finme,  still  the  vast  majority  of  the 
ihaUtants  in  the  outlying  districts  were  of  the 
.t?o-Slavic  race.  Therefore,  if  tlie  principle  of  .self- 
etermination  were  to  prevail,  the  whole  district,  in- 
lodittff  fhs  port  of  Fiume,  should  be  swanied  to  the 
ewly-crcated  Jugo-Slavie  nation. 

Ibe  Italian  statesmen  retorted  that  the  future 
afety  of  Italy  flom  Austrian  and  Jugo-Slavic  ag- 
nasioB  was  bound  op  In  posses sion  of  tJia  port  ift 


Fiume.    They  solemnly  reminded  Pre.-ident  Wilson 
that  the  Jugo-Slavic  ration,  which  he  was  rewarding 
at  the  expense  of  Italy,  had  been  the  enemy  of  tha 
Allies,  and  therefore  of  civilization  during  the  War  • 
and  still  retained  its  strong  Austrian  sympathies. 

If  Fiume  were  given  to  Jugo-SIavia,  they  eon- 
tended,  nothing  could  prevent  the  Slavs  from  pressing 
against  Italy's  frontier  and  menacing  her  national 
security.  Moreover,  there  were  other  ports  on  the 
Adriatic  Coast  available  for  the  uses  of  Jugo-Slavia. 
Italy  desired  merely  a  stretch  of  that  eastern  coast; 
Jugo-Slavia  could  have  the  rest. 

President  Wilson  and  the  Jurro-Rlavs  were  obdu- 
rate, however.  They  insisted  that  the  ancient  Italian 
port  and  province  should  be  withhald  from  Italy  on 
the  ground  that  "Jugo-Slavie  commerce  woald  be 
strangled  in  its  infancy  if  the  new  nation  wen  not 
given  the  port  of  Flume." 

The  Italian  delep'ate-,  on  March  21  st,  gave  notice 
that  unless  Fiume  was  awarded  to  Italy  they  would 
leave  the  Conference.  Premier  Orlando  and  Baron 
Sonnfno,  on  April  20fh,  declared  that  before  the  day 
fixed  for  the  convening  of  the  Italian  Parliament  a 
final  deci.'iion  must  be  reached  on  the  Fiume  question. 
Baron  Sonnino  insisted  upon  the  integral  fulfilment 
of  the  secret  Treaty  of  London,  which  guaranteed 
Italy  in  possesaioa  «f  the  eatire  Dafanatian  CoMt 
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and  adjaeent  islands,  together  with  the  city  of 
Flume,  withont  toternationalization  or  division  with 
the  JuKo-Slavs.  Advices  from  Italy  at  this  time  as- 
sured the  delegates  that  the  entire  Army  was  be- 
hind Pramiar  Orlando  in  upholding  Italy's  aapin- 


President  Wilson  Ignores  London  Treaty 

Matters  were  brouRht  to  a  crisis  on  April  23,  when 
President  Wilson  flatly  declared  that  he  would  not 
vield  on  the  Adriatic  question.  He  swept  aside  the 
secret  Treaty  of  London,  whfeh  France,  England,  and 
Italy  had  si^cneil  two  ycar.^  before  America's  entrance 
into  the  World  War,  saying  that  the  whole  face  of 
ehwmnstances  had  been  changed  since  then.  The 
Austrn-TIimKarian  Empire  had  prone  to  pieces  and 
the  several  parts  of  that  empire  were  to  be  erected 
into  independent  states  and  associated  in  a  Ixiague 
of  Nations,  whose  several  liberties  must  be  estab- 
lished. 

"We  connot."  he  dtclared.  "tak  the  gnat  Mr  o*  PowtM  to 
MpOM  and  effect  peace  with  Austria  and  deal  with  the  KUt^« 
of  tte  Balkan  group  on  principle*  of  another  kind.  If  th..M- 
ftrUieiples  are  to  be  adherwl  io,  Kiume  must  serve  as  the  OuUet 
of  the  commcrcf.  ni>t  of  It^ly,  Imt  of  Huntfarr.  WnM— 
manin  and  Iho  staU-*  of  the  new  JUKO-Slavic  KTOOP. 

"Flimie  iR  by  sitnatkm  and  by  all  the  emnutMiM  or  Itt 
development  not  an  Italian  but  an  toternational  J»0«t,  and  ean- 
aot  with  Jortice  be  dubordinated  to  any  one  •overelimty.  it«Iy 
ttMd  fear  no  military  or  naval  aiitrriP««Ion  from  thcae  nH'ion». 
■Irce  the  Aumlnn  Kmpirc  no  lonKer  exints  and  the  nution* 
fornnil  on  ii«  riiiiiH  urc  Io  ht>  re^'ricK-d  in  their  armamenta. 

••On  the  north  and  northeact.  Italy's  natural  frontier*  are 
completely  restored,  to  the  vecjr  mad  of  the  IrtrUn  Pentoaula : 
her  ancient  unity  is  rtetorcd:  tt  to  -wttMn  hjr  ebolee  to  bo 
iSraonded  friends,  to  whiMt  to  th*  newly  llhwrtwd  Pggtoi 
Muvm  the  AdrisUe  the  pnTeranee  «t  SmOn  «m  hrtmit'' 

Italian  Delegates  Withdraw 

The  Italian  delegates  at  once  withdrew  from  the 
Conference  and  their  action  was  approved  by  the 
people  and  govemnent  of  Italy.  On  April  24tii, 
Premier  Orlando  made  reply  to  Prosident  Wilson's 
ultimatum.  He  bitterly  criticised  the  President  for 
havtnir  violated  the  diplomatie  precedents  by  issuing 
his  ultimatum  to  the  nations  direct  instead  of  through 
the  Peace  Congress.  He  regretted  that  President 
Wilson  had  taken  this  step  at  a  moment  when  the 
Italian  delegation  were  discussing  proposals  upon 
which  a  compromise  might  have  been  foaided.  In 


his  view.  President  Wilsott  was  "treating  the  ItaliiM 
as  if  they  were  a  barbarous  people  without  a  dens* 

cratic  government." 

Popular  feelbig  ran  high  in  Rome.  Demonstra- 
tions were  held  in  all  the  cities  and  the  returning  del- 
egates were  cheered  by  vast  crowds.  GabrieUe 
D'Annunslo,  the  poet-soldier,  sent  a  message  to 
Fiume,  promising  to  "convert  war-cry  into  action", 
and  to  a  Roman  crowd  he  reasserted  the  detennias* 
tion  of  his  supporters  to  defend  Fiume  and  Dalma- 
tia  "at  the  point  of  the  sword"  should  the  Paris  Coa- 
ference  render  an  adverse  verdict. 

The  Italian  press  were  full  of  bitter  attack?  upon 
President  Wilson  and  Uoyd  George,  while  expressing 
at  the  same  time  friendship  for  America. 

On  April  29th,  Premier  Orlando  laid  his  appeal 
before  the  Italian  Parliament.  He  explained  the  new 
pdnt  of  view  cf  England  and  France,  which  was  in 
effect  that  Fi\imo  shoidd  be  made  an  independent 
flree  state.  I'urthc-r  expounding  the  Italian  view- 
point, he  said  that  Italy  entertained  no  Imperialistic 
sentiments.  Instead,  her  aspirations  were  founded 
on  high  and  solemn  reasons  of  Justice  and  right  She 
had  given  no  proofs  of  cupidity  in  discussing  the  bil- 
lions requested  for  reparation,  neither  had  she  shown 
any  excessive  signs  of  motion  when  Englsnd  tai 
France  v,  <  r^^  dix  idinp  between  them  va^-*t  and  ridi 
territories  in  Africa  and  Asia.  With  Italy,  he  con- 
cluded, it  was  not  a  question  of  billions,  nor  colonies, 
nor  rich  territories,  but  the  suffering  cry  of  her  OSl 
brothers  in  Fiume  and  Dalmatia, 

The  Italian  Parliament  thereupon  passed  a  vote 
of  eonfidence  in  Orlando's  Cabinet  France  and  Eng- 
land then  made  overtures  to  the  Italian  delegates  tti 
resume  their  places  in  the  Peace  Conference.  Coo- 
senting,  Orlando  and  Sonnino  returned  to  Paris  oa 
May  7th  in  tinm  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  attcnl' 
ing  the  delivery  of  tile  Fsaoe  Treaty  to  the  Germs 
delegates. 

Meantime  fba  commiasion  conferences  reganl'm; 
Fiume  were  proceedfaig.  The  Italiwis  made  man; 
concessions  during  May.    Most  Important  of  tin* 

w;i,«  the  recognition  of  Fiume  as  a  free  citv  and  th« 
renunciation  of  important  portions  of  Istria  and  of 
HbB  Dodecanese  lalanda  of  Gteeoe. 


OBRMANY.  JANUARY 


Gennan  Republic  Organized  with  a  Saddler  for  President 

Spartacans  Intimidate  Goveraineiit  by  StrikM— The  ProfeMioiit  Alio 

 r  T   SECTION  «-M*t9   


Appnoral  election  was  held  throughout  Germany 
on  January  19th  to  choose  delegates  to  the 
National  Assembly  which  was  to  convene  at 
Weimar  on  Fobmarj-  6th.  The  plan  of  election  wa.«i 
based  on  proportional  representation.  All  men  and 
^romen  who  had  reached  the  age  of  80  were  eligible 
to  vote  and  it  was  estimated  there  were  89,000,000 
entitled  to  the  franchise. 

Of  the  401  delegates  electetl.  164  represented  the 
Majority  Socialist  Party,  91  the  Christian  People's 
Party,  77  the  Democratic.  84  the  German  National, 
24  tiw  Minority  Socialist  and  11  minor  factions. 
Women  everywhere  cast  a  heavy  vote  and  34  of  their 
sex  were  elected  to  the  Assembly. 


Both  thn  Spartacist  and  the  Pan-German  parties 
were  repudiated  at  the  polls,  but  some  sur\ivors  of 
the  old  regime  crept  in,  including  Dr.  Demburg, 
Huero  Tiaaa,  Scheidmann,  Dielseh,  Ludwig  Haas  aad 

Eichhom. 

Strong  measures  had  been  taken  to  suppress  Spar- 
tacan  interference,  a  machine-gon  squad  being  na^ 
for  action  at  each  polling  plaee^  A  ftitile  atiauiptlvi 
Spartacans  to  destroy  ballot  boxes  led  to  some  tUxd 
fighting  in  Wilhelmstrasse  and  elsewhere.  ' 

A  week  later,  on  January  26th,  electloBS  to  ths 
Pni.<5.<sian  State  Convention  were  hold,  f  uUir.r  ia 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Democratic  party,  led  bj 
Philip  Scheidmann.  At  Potsdam.  Princ&^Eitd  P* 
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and  the  former  Crown  Princess  claimed  the  right  of 
dtiacuB  to  the  frsndilBe  and  they  were  allowed  to 
vote. 

A  Saddler  Chosen  President 

In  the  National  As^mibly  at  Weimar,  Premier 
Ebert  declared:  "Wo  (Icnnan.s  have  done  forever 
with  princes  and  nobles  by  the  Grace  of  Go<l."  He 
denounced  the  Armistice  terms  as  "unheard  of  and 
ruthless";  he  protested  against  the  expulsion  of  Ger- 
maas  frcm  Alsace  and  the  sequestration  of  property; 
he  spoke  wrathftilly  of  the  800,000  German  pnsoners 
till  held  in  captivity;  he  warned  the  Allies  "not  to 
drive  us  to  the  uttermost";  he  appoa'ed  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  for  "jortlce";  he  proposed  a  mt- 
i"n  of  Gonnany  with  Austria,  an<1  he  deelarsdf  **We 
will  be  an  empire  of  justice  and  truth." 

Dr.  Edward  David,  a  Soefollst,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly.  He  was  loudly  applauded 
when  he  quite  absurdly  proposed  that  the  Assembly 
should  be  rsgarJsd  as  '*the  headquarters  of  the  free 
world." 

A  provisional  constitution  was  adopted  which 
includecl  a  provision  that  the  territorj'  of  the  several 
German  states  should  not  be  altered  without  their 
consent. 

Ry  a  \  otc  of  277  to  122,  Friedrich  Ebert,  a  harness 
maker;,  was  elected  Provisional  State  President  of 
Germany.    A  Coalition  Cabfaiet  was  ehosen,  com- 

p«)-^pd  of  seven  Socialists,  three  Dcmucrals,  lliroo 
Cuntrists  and  one  anti-Socialist.  Mathias  Erzberger 
entered  the  Cabinet  without  portfolio.  President 
Oiert,  in  accepting  officp,  dorlarrrl:  "We  shall  com- 
bat domination  by  force  to  the  utmost,  from  what- 
ever direction  it  may  come."  At  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion a  resolution  was  adopted  containinj?  the  declara- 
tion that  the  German  people  would  not  accept  a 
**peaee  of  violence." 

SiMrtaaoM  Resort  to  Strikes 

While  yet  the  Assembly  was  in  session,  the  Spar^ 
tacans,  by  resorting  to  strikes  and  local  brigandage, 
attempted  to  intimidate  the  Government.  Following 
a  strike  of  the  electricians  of  Bremen,  which  left  that 
city  In  darkness,  the  local  physicians  and  flmggists 
warned  the  Spartacans  that  if  the  strikes  continued, 
they,  too,  would  g'o  on  strike  leaving  the  sick  to  die. 

The  Government  sometime  previously  had  taken 
stepe  to  restovs  law  and  order.  A  picked  division  of 
troop.'?,  under  Col.  Gerstenberpr.  was  smt  tn  Rrcmon 
(>n  Januan.'  31st,  The  Spartacans  were  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  City  Hall  and  other  important  build- 
ings. On  February  4th,  Gerstenbmr'-'  division  bom- 
barded Bremen  and  after  severe  fighting  entered  the 


ci^.  The  City  Hall  and  the  Stock  Exchange  were 
recaptured  and  the  Spartacans  driven  in  retreat 
toward  Gropsingen. 

The  Professions  Strike 

A  counterstrike  against  Spartacan  terrorism  was 
begim  on  February  5th  at  Dusseldorf ,  where  oflSdals, 
daks  and  other  employes  in  the  service  of  railways, 

post.«;,  telegraph,  telephone  and  surface  lines,  togeth- 
er with  bunkers,  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers  and 
other  members  of  professions,  called  a  "walkout** 
and  -luit  work.  Theaters  and  restaurants  were 
forced  to  clo.se,  indu.slrial  piant.s  shut  dowTi  und  all 
professional  activity  ceased.  The  strike  of  the  pro- 
fessional men  brought  the  laborers  to  terms.  Most 
of  the  points  in  dispute  were  conceded  and  all  the 
imprisoned  bourpeois  delegates  liberated. 

Spartacan  disorders  also  broke  out  in  Berlin  on 
Fetnuary  9th  and  10th,  the  mutinons  soldiers  and 
sailors  occupying  the  Alexander  Palace.  In  a  con- 
flict with  government  troops,  six  persons  were  killed 
and  14  womided.  The  Spartaeaas  resorted  to  their 
old-style  guerilla  tactics  of  housetop  flghtinff  bot 
they  were  promptly  suppressed. 

Germany's  New  Army 

The  power  of  the  Soldiers'  Councils  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  new  regulations,  issued  on  Janu- 
ary 2Uh,  relative  to  the  control  of  the  German  Army. 
Under  these  sanctions,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  War 
was  given  the  supreme  eommaad  of  the  Army  with 
sole  authority  to  prcmnte  officers  and  soldiers.  The 
Soldiers'  Councils,  representing  every  garrison  and 
regiment,  w  ere  expected  to  watch  OVOT  the  activities 
of  (ifficers  and  determine  whether  or  not  military 
authority  was  usc<l  against  the  Government.  They 
were,  moreover,  to  be  consulted  as  to  permanent  reg- 
ulations relative  to  rationing  the  troops,  the  granting 
of  leave  and  all  disciplinary*  measures,  but  beyond 
that  their  power  did  not  extend.  It  was  ordained 
that  in  future  the  officers  should  wear  a  dark  blue 
stripe  on  the  left  stosm,  all  other  distinctive  marks 
havin^r  been  abolished.  The  obligation  to  salute  was 
reciprocal. 

These  regulations,  as  announced  by  the  new  Prus- 
sian Minister  of  War,  Col.  Reinhardt,  aroused  open 
revolts  on  the  part  of  the  Soldiers'  Councils  in  the 
German  armies.  The  Council  of  the  9th  Bremen 
Aviv.y  refused  to  obey  the  order;  the  Council  at 
Lubeck  went  so  far  as  to  compel  Col.  Reinhardt  to 
leave  the  city  withfaig  21  hours.  The  councils  of 
many  corps,  as  well  as  a  ereat  number  of  local 
councils,  also  refused  to  obey  the  order. 


  AUSTRIA.  DBCBMBER   ■  ■ 

Austrian  Republic  Desues  Union  ^th  the  Gennan  Republic  | 

1  Peace  Conference  Flatly  Refuses  to  Sanction  Proposed  Teutonic  Alliance  | 

j  Bolshevists  Fail  to  Gain  Cbntrol— Spectre  of  Starvation  Stalks  j 

Through  Austria— Empetoc  Charles  Banished  | 

  SECTION  7- ISIS   

THE  new  Austrian  Republic,  whose  inheritance  many.  Hence  the  efforts  of  the  Australian  diplomats, 

was  a  fragmentarv"  part  nirr<  ly  of  the  over-  from  the  day  of  the  Empire's  dissolution,  were  bent 

spreading  Empire  of  the  Uapsburgs,  protested  in  the  direction  of  making  German  Austria  an  in- 

ita  indbDi^  to  aeeept  indepeadenee  apart  ficm  Ger>  tosrel  part  of  the  so-called  German  "Republic**.  In 
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fact,  the  Austrian  National  Assembly,  at  its  first 
session,  on  November  18,  1918,  had  unanfmoiMly 
adopted  a  resolution  to  that  clTvct. 

There  were,  on  tlie  other  han-i,  many  cautious 
Voyalists  among  the  Austrians,  who  surmised  that 
constant  reiteration  of  Austria's  pleas  for  a  union 
with  Germany  might  defeat  their  cherished  plans  for 
a  ro-tnr;;tiun  of  Emperor  Charles.  Far  from  sharing^ 
their  fears,  the  Austrian  Socialist  leader,  Bauer,  was 
-tireless  in  his  advoeaey  of  the  projeet  for  a  union 
with  Germany. 

Other  Austrian  political  elements  conceived  of  a 
"Danubian  Federation,"  with  Vienna  as  its  capital. 
They  desired  that  the  Tyrol  be  ceded  to  Austria;  that 
the  German  Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  instead  of  being 
incorporated  into  a  Czecho-SIovak  state,  would  unite 
with  the  Bohemian  provinces;  that  the  German 
states  of  the  Sontii  wovAd  join  the  proposed  Danu- 
bian Federation;  and  that  the  Allies  would  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Czechs  and  Germans  in 
Austria  in  order  that  this  project  of  a  **feeoiistrueteci 
Austria"  mitrht  succeed. 

Early  in  January,  I'JlO,  the  Austrian  diplomats  at 
Paris  urged  that  llic  existence  and  liberty  of  the 
independ^t  state  of  German  Austria  be  recognized 
hy  the  civilized  world  and  that  Austria  be  accorded  a 
place  in  the  Society  of  Nations.  They  described 
German  Austria  as  "internal  Austria",  inclusive  of 
German  Tyrol,  Geman  Styria,  German  Carinthia 
an<l  the  Grrman  districts  of  Northern  Rohemia.  If 
Czecho-Slovakia  were  to  include  these  GeiTOan 
regions,  they  held,  it  \sou1d  be  merely  a  reconstitu- 
Ung  of  ancient  Auisiria  with  an  amalgam  of  people. 
They  proposed  that  towns  predominantly  Cterman, 
like  Marburg,  RailkorsburK,  Kla^'oufurt,  Villach, 
Bozen  and  Brunex,  be  granted  plebiscites  to  deter- 
mine their  future  fata.  Either  Austria  should  form 
part  of  a  Danube  Confederation,  through  a  union 
with  other  new  bom  states,  or  else  be  attached  to 
Gemany.  Finally,  dismissing  all  other  alternatives, 
they  affirmed  that  an  attachment  with  Gennany  Was 
the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

Intriguants  at  Work 

Foreign  Minister  Pichon  of  France  publicly 
announfod  that  his  government  could  not  sanction 
the  proposed  union  of  Austria  with  Germany.  The 
German  Foreign  Minister,  Count  von  Rantzan,  on  the 
other  hanrl,  took  up  the  cudgels  for  Au-stn'a,  saying 
the  new  Austrian  Republic  was  assured  of  the  full 
moral  and  political  support  of  the  German  nation, 
and  that  it  was  highly  incompatible  to  accord  to  the 
Slav  nations  the  unrestricted  right  of  self  determina- 
tion which  was  refused  to  Austria.  Bauer,  the  Aus- 
trian Socialist  leader,  strove  to  bring  about  the  union 
of  Austria  and  Germany  by  more  dubious  methoifa. 
He  serretly  in(ritriie<l  in  Vienna  to  prevent  any  food 
supplies  from  the  Allies  reaching  Austria,  fearing 
that  the  generosity  of  the  Allied  nations  toward  their 
fallen  enemy  miirht  dpcide  the  Austrian  people  to 
oontinue  as  a  state  apart  from  Germany. 

People  Vote  for  Union  with  Germany 

Austria  came  under  political  control  of  the  Social- 
ists in  the  elections  held  on  Frbruary  11,  1919.  Out 
of  8,000,000  votes  cast  for  delegates  to  the  Austrian 
Constituent  Assembly,  1,210,000  were  eounted  for 

the  Social  Demoernt=,  I.OW.SOO  for  the  Christian 
Socialist  party  and  593,000  for  the  various  groups  of 


German  Nationalists,  while  the  balanea  was  divided 
among  the  pro-Bavarian,  Czecho-SIovak  and  Jewish 

National  groups.  The  result  of  the  election  wajs  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  mas»  of  the  people  desired 
both  the  destruction  of  the  mooardiy  and  unioii  with 

Germany. 

Dr.  Karl  Renner  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  new 
government.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  affirmed 
that  reunion  with  Germany  would  be  energetically 
pursued.  No  hostility  against  the  states  that  previ- 
ously formed  a  part  of  the  old  monarchy  would  be 
shown;  instead,  the  Austrian  policy  wotUd  be  based 
on  the  siririt  of  conciliation  underijring  the  projected 
League  of  Nations.  Among  the  first  measures 
approved  by  the  new  government  were  those  con- 
cerning state  socialisation  and  the  abolitioB  of  capi- 
tal punishment  except  under  martial  law. 

Former  Emperor  Charles,  who  had  entertained 
hopes  of  aetting  up  a  court  at  BeUiartaoii,  waa  efll* 

cially  requested  to  renounce  forever  his  riphts  to  the 
throne  and  depart  from  Austria.  Pursuant  to  this* 
mandate,  Charles  of  Hapsburg  renounced  his  rights 
and  with  his  family  left  Austria  secretly  on  March 
23d,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Switzerland  in  a  cha-  I 
teau  (iw  nt  d  by  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

On  March  27th,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Aus- 
trian Parliament  abolishing  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Hapsbiirg-Ix>thringen  in  perpe- 
tuity, banishing  ail  members  of  this  house  as  well  si 
the  House  of  BouitNm'Farma,  to  which  former  Bn-  ' 
press  Zita  belonged,  and  seizing  all  the  real  and  per* 
sonal  estate  of  the  former  Imperial  house.  It  wai 
stipulated,  however,  that  the  private  fortune  sad 
property  of  tha  ex«EmpOTor  should  ranuafai  n- 
touched- 

Stonming  the  Bolshevist  Tide 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  «e 

March  2Sth,  the  radical  spirit  of  Austria  expresse<i 
itself  in  public  meetings,  attended  by  great  multi- 
tudes. The  alarming  scarcity  of  food  contributed  to  ! 
the  popular  discontent  which  was  still  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  insistent  claims  of  the  Sla\ic,  Poli.-h 
and  Italian  nations  to  districts  largely  inhabited  by 
Germans,  particularly  Geznaa  Bohemia  and  the 
Tjrol, 

On  April  4th,  the  American  mission  in  Vienna 
undertook  to  stem  the  growing  Bolshevist  tide  by 
promising  to  grant  long  crests  to  Austrian  business 
men  and  to  assist  them  in  the  importation  of  raw 
material.  At  the  same  time,  the  Allied  Powos 
demandbd  that  the  Austrian  Goveiwraent  expel  the 
Bol.shevist  agitators  that  had  been  sent  by  the  Hun- 
garian Republic  into  Au.stria.  The  plot  to  start  a 
Communist  revolution  was  defeated,  thaoeofaraDoeof 
Soldiers'  Cotmcils  at  Vienna  deciding  against  a 
Soviet  Government  on  April  lOth.  A  "Soviet  Repub- 
lir,"  v;a-,  however,  proclahnad  in  Salsburg  on  tht 
Bavarian  frontier. 

Bolshevist  Riots  in  Vienna 

Bolshevists  continually  incite<]  the  populace  to 
insurrection,  provoking  several  outbreaks  in  Vienna, 
all  of  whirh  were  suppressed  with  a  firm  hand.  In 
quelling  these  disturbances.  Chancellor  Renner 
appealed  to  the  people  to  refleet  that  Auatria  would 
face  literal  starx  ation  if  it  offended  the  AlUas  \/f  en- 
couraging Bolshevist  propaganda. 
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Despite  this  warning,  a  mob  of  unemployed  woric- 
iMS  htM  a  mass  meetingr     front  of  the  Parliament 

bonding'  on  April  17th,  demandinfr  fond  and  employ- 
ment. Chancellor  Renner  assured  them  that  their 
demands  would  receive  atUnttea.  The  itiob,  dfasatts- 
flcd,  attacked  the  police  and  in  tl^c  mpir<>  which 
fBIBIfil  several  policrmpn  were  killed  an<l  GO  wdund- 
•d.  At  the  height  of  the  excitement,  the  Parliument 
baildiii8:s  caught  fire>  but  the  flames  were  easily 
extinpruished.  Before  niphtfall  the  People's  Guard 
succeeded  in  restoring  order.  The  Soldiers'  Council 
thereupon  placed  6,000  men  at  the  Ginrenunenf  s  dis- 
posal  ;ind  Col.  Cunningham,  the  British  military-  i-ep- 
resentative,  in  the  name  of  the  Allies,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, declaring  that,  if  there  were  any  further 
distufbaucea,  the  food  supply  would  be  withdrawn. 
With  the  arrest  of  the  Bolshevist  agitators  order  was 
gradually  restored  in  Vienna. 


Opposition  to  the  Peace  Terms 

Tremendous  excitement  followed  the  publication  of 
the  Austrian  Peace  terms.  Presidont  Seitz  prophe- 
sied the  doom  of  Austria  if  the  Republic  were  not 
pennitted  to  unite  with  Germany.  U  the  Allies,  he 
said,  should  award  the  Austrian  provinces  to  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  JuRO-Slavs  without  requiring 
those  beneficiary  nations  to  share  the  burdens  of  tax- 
ation and  the  War  debts,  Austria's  bankruptcy  was 
ccrtjiin  to  result,  and  this  would  menace  the  peace  of 
Germany.  It  was  impossible  to  compel  6'4  per  cent 
of  the  people  to  pay  all  the  War  debt.  Furthermore, 
if  the  Czechs  were  entitled  to  special  consideration, 
because  thoy  o(>n;  titutod  one  of  the  Associated  Pow- 
ers, it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
majority  of  the  Austrians  had  not  approved  of  the 
War,  but  were  forced  to  fight,  just  as  were  the 
Csechs.  Chancellor  lienner,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clared on  May  9th  that  he  had  rdinqoished  all  hopes 
for  a  union  with  Geniuny. 


Austrian  Republic  Pleads  for  Mercy 


The  Trea^  of  Peace  with  Austria  was  presented 
to  the  Austrian  Peace  I>e1egation  in  the  chateau  of 

St.  Ctermain,  in  France,  on  June  2nd.  The  Austrian 
Chaneetlor,  Dr.  Karl  Renner,  in  receiving  the  terms 
lidd  down  by  the  Allies,  said  that  the  new  Repnblle 

of  Austria  was  free  from  the  old  unfortunsto  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hapsburff  Monarchy  and  from  *H:he  hor- 
rible erime  of  1914."  He  prayed  that  the  weight  of 
the  punishment  be  not  permitted  to  fall  exclusively 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  puny  Republic,  which  was  all 
that  was  left  of  tho  Empire,  but  that  the  nrw  Avis 

tria  be  regarded  as  merely  one  of  eight  new  Repub- 
liea  into  wMeh  lh«  old  Monarehy  had  been  divided, 
and  that  !t  he  required  to  pay  no  more  of  tha  penalty 

than  it  could  bear. 

The  delegates  of  Poland,  Czccho-Slovakia  and  Jugo- 
Sla\na,  resented  the  implication  that  their  states  wre 
in  honor  bound  to  bear  a  proportionate  share  of 
whatever  reparatioBS  were  exacted  fkem  the  paient 
state,  Austria. 

Terms  of  the  Austrian  Peace  Trvaty 

Under  the  Treaty,  Austria  is  reduced  from  an 
Empire  of  60,000,000  population  to  a  tiny  state  hav- 
ing an  arra  ff  only  6,000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  6,000,000.  She  is  compelled  to  reco^jnizo  tlie 
independence  of  Hungar>',  Poland,  Czech-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia,  and  to  cede  other  territories  formerly 
possessed  by  her;  to  accept  the  Lea^rue  of  Nations 
Covenant;  to  renotmce  all  her  extra-European 
rights;  to  demobiliase  her  aerial  forces;  to  destroy  her 
sutbmarfne  fleet;  to  eonsent  to  the  abrogatioi  (Kf  the 
Treaties  of  1930  by  which  Belprium  wa.s  established 
as  a  neutral  state;  to  accept  in  advance  any  con- 
vention vddch  the  AlUes  may  determine  In  replacing 
them;  to  aeeept  all  arrangements  made  by  the  .Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
having  reference  to  Austrian  interests.  The  final 
text  of  the  Peace  Treaty  was  delivered  to  the  Aus- 
trian nissiMi  in  its  eimipletsd  form  on  Jmie  21st. 

Communist  Demonstration  in  Vienna 

Tlie  Hungarian  Reds,  en  June  16th,  renewed  thetr 

efforts  to  Bolshevise  Austria.  A  Communist  demon- 
stration was  staged  in  Vienna  on  that  day  and  6,000 


of  the  radicals  succeeded  in  releasing  from  prison 
their  eoneagoes  who  had  been  arrested  on  the  pre- 

\-ioiis  .Saturday.  The  police  fired  into  the  crowd,  but 
were  overpowered  and  disarmed.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, the  Communists  were  suppressed. 

Protests  Against  the  Treaty 

An  extraordinary  session  of  the  Austrian  National 

A.ssembly  was  convened  on  June  7th  to  consider  the 
Peace  terms,  which  President  Seitz  denounced  as  "a 
sentence  of  death  to  Austria."  Foreign  Secretary 
Bauer  led  the  fijfht  against  the  Treaty,  declaring 
that  the  loss  of  German  Bohemia  meant  not  only 
the  subjection  of  3,500,000  Germans  to  foreign  domi- 
nation, but  the  loss  of  a  rich  industrial  region  as 
well.  Tt  was  In  the  interests  not  onty  of  Austria, 
but  of  all  mankind,  hr  ^nid,  tli  it  tho  Czoclio-Fllovak 
state  be  limited  to  the  territory'  inhabited  by  the 
Cieclio-Slovak  people.  Dr.  Bauer  indicated  I3ie  danger 
of  a  German  irredenta  in  South  Tj-rol.  Concerning 
the  boundary  questions  in  Carinthia,  Styria,  and 
Wr  rem  Hungary, he  vnmld propose pMlseites  midsr 
neutral  control. 

Protests  against  the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty  were 
received  from  125  toNvns  and  communes  of  German 
Bohemia.  Demonstrations  of  protest  were  also  held 
in  Vienna.  A  resolution  was  passed  advising  the 
peace  delegation  to  refuse  to  sign  the  treaty. 

At  a  plenary  sitting  of  the  Tyrolean  Government, 
on  June  lOtb,  Governor  Schraffl  declared  against  the 
dismemberment  of  the  T>-rolean  state,  saying  his 
people  would  recoil  before  no  sacrifice  "until  the  sun 
of  peace  and  freedom  sUnee  again  on  the  land  of  the 
Tyrol." 

Workmen  Press  for  Higher  Wages 

Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  Republic  was  disturbed 
by  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  nttngarian  and  Atis- 

trian  Communists  to  overthrow  the  Government. 
Althoiitrh  the  Bolshevist  storm  of  June  15th  had  been 
wp;it>  <  r  <i,  agitators  still  continued  to  flsn  the  flune 
of  popular  discontent. 

On  June  21st,  the  railway  employes  again  struck 
for  higher  wajres.  President  Seitz,  after  recalling 
that    impoverished    Austria    had    already  paid 
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2,000,000,000  crowns  for  relief  to  soldiers  and  work- 
men during  the  preceding  eight  monthB,  promised  the 

workmen  a  wage  increase  in  August. 

An  additional  cause  for  worn,-  was  the  inflation  of 
the  currency  of  Austria,  th(>  floating  currency  alone 
being  estimated  at  42,000,000,000  crowns,  as  com- 
pared with  2,000,000,000  crowns  before  the  War,  and 
with  200  crowns  of  papor  issued  against  each  crown 
of  metal  in  the  treasury.  The  thievish  Bolsheviki 
were  endeavoring  to  sell  many  million  dollars*  worth 
of  Aust'ian  securities  and  bank  sharps  at  a  large 
discount  to  Vieuna  banks,  but  the  olfers  were  re- 
ftaMd,  became  the  aecuriUes  were  maxked:  "Stola 
from  Budapest  banks." 

Downfall  of  the  Bolshevik! 

On  July  -Sth,  the  Austrian  Government,  in  a  note 
to  Bela  Kun,  demanded  the  recall  of  the  Hungarian 
Minister,  Czobel,  for  his  participation  in  Bolshevist 
intrigues  in  Vienna.  Czobel  was,  accordingly,  super- 
seded, on  July  17th  by  Gen.  von  Boehm. 

The  dowTifall  of  Bela  Kun's  Bolshevist  Government 
in  Hungary  on  July  Slst  brought  to  the  Austrian 
authorities  a  feeling  of  great  relief.  Bela  Kun  and 
several  of  his  Red  lieutenants  fled  into  Austria  and 
were  interned  in  the  camp  of  Droesendorf  near 
Vienna. 

A  general  strike,  inaugurated  on  July  21st,  com- 
pletely tied  up  Vienna.  In  this  crisis  President  Seitz 
implored  the  Allies  to  save  Austria  from  the  fate 
that  had  bo  fallen  Hungary.  Unless  tlic  people  of 
Europe  were  given  employment,  he  said,  they  might 
become  troublesome,  even  to  the  extent  of  disturb- 
ing the  world's  peace.  A  coalition  of  all  parties  to 
check  Bolshe\  ism  was  the  object  of  a  Conference  held 
at  St.  Germain  on  August  2Tid. 

Austrian  Peace  Treaty  Signed 

The  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  which  eonilned  the 

former  Austrian  Empire  within  the  narrow  boundar- 
ies of  one  of  its  shoiT.  provinces,  was  signed  by  the 
Austrian  Chancellor,  Dr.  Karl  Renner,  on  September 
10,  1919,  after  nil  efforts  ha<l  failed  to  secure  a 
modification  of  the  original  terms  as  laid  down  by 
the  Peace  Conference. 

Previously,  on  August  19th,  the  Austrian  Province 
of  Vorolberg  had  denied  the  right  of  Austria  to  rep- 
resent it  at  the  Peace  Conference,  the  inhabitants 
having  by  a  plebiscite,  taken  on  August  10th,  decided 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  union  with  Swltseriand. 

The  Austrian  Assembly,  on  September  6th,  by  a 
vote  of  97  to  23,  decided  to  accept  and  sign  the 
Treaty,  after  adopting  a  resolution  of  protest  against 
a  peace  "founded  on  brute  force",  and  which  con- 
tahied  the  declaration  that  "the  4,000,000  Germans 
forced  under  foreign  rule  will  for  all  time  insist  on 
self-determination  as  the  only  possible  basis  on 
which  the  modem  state  may  be  founded." 

The  German  Nationalists  voted  against  accepting' 
the  Treaty,  but  some  members  of  the  South  Tyrolese 
party  abstained  from  voting. 

Tlie  Allied  Powers  forhude  the  desitrnation  "Ger- 
man Austria",  saying  that  the  new  state  must  be 
ealled  The  Republic  of  Austria." 

In  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Austrian  Assembly, 
tiltimate  union  with  Germany  w-as  declared  to  be 
an  absolute  necessity. 

In  accepting  the  Peace  Treaty  terms  the  Austrian 
Parliament  notified  the  Peace  Contercnce  that  it 
bomd  under  necessity  to  the  will  of  the  Allies.  The 


protests  of  nationals  detached  by  the  Treaty  from 
AtistriaF^Bobemians,  Germans,  Tyroleans,  Caria- 

thians,  and  other.*; — accompanied  the  acceptance. 

A  protest  of  another  kind  was  heard,  on  Septem- 
ber 6th,  when  Count  Sigray,  Commissary  for  West- 
ern ITuntrary,  announced  by  wireless  that  the  Hun- 
garian Government  had  repudiated  the  territorial 
clauses  of  the  Austrian  Treaty  awarding  the  Oden- 
burg  Region  to  Au.stria  on  ethnological  grounds,  and 
warning  Austria  that  the  Hungarian  Government 
wouU!  re.i  t  with  armed  foice  any  attempt  to  oocnpjr 
Western  Hungary. 

Austria  Threatened  with  Starvation 
The  gaunt  specter  of  famine  stalked  through  the 

little  Republic  of  Austria  as  the  winter  of  1919— 
1920  drew  near.  The  Austrian  provinces  had  been 
strinied  almost  bare  of  food,  fbel,  and  clothing. 

Of  the  6,000,000  people  com|>risinfc  the  present  pop- 
ulation, 2,500,000  had  been  herded  together  in  the 
capital,  Vienna.  Fi-om  a  city  of  gayety  it  had  be- 
come a  city  of  tragedy;  the  masse.s  of  people  were 
on  the  verge  of  absolute  starvation;  the  children 
\vere  being  fed  by  the  charity  of  pc<9le8  who  were 
their  enemies  in  War;  soldiers  even  were  TCilaeed 
to  begging  a  crust  in  the  city's  .streets. 

In  Vienna  there  were  100,000  unemployed  work- 
men who  received  from  the  state  a  dole  of  6  to 
15  c«its  a  day,  barely  suiflci«it  to  keep  them  from 
starvation.  Six  thousanri  families  in  Vienna  were 
homeless.  Children  over  one  year  of  age  weit 
allowed  no  milk,  and  chihlren  under  that  age  wen 
given  only  half  a  litre  of  milk  each  day.  Though  the 
winter  snows  were  falling,  the  people  were  miserably 
clad  in  cotton  clothes,  and  many  small  children  were 
obliged  to  go  about  bare-legged  in  the  uintrv- 
weather.  Heartless  profiteers  had  cornered  the  fooii 
surplus  and  rele.isc<l  it  only  at  fabulou.s  prices.  The 
purchasing  power  of  money,  due  to  inflatioii»  had 
depreciated  so  much  that  Treasury  notes  were  deemed 
little  better  than  waste  paper.  The  crowTi  sold  for 
one  cent  American  money,  though  normally  worth 
20  cents. 

Thousands  died  from  cold  and  hunger,  new-born 
infants  and  their  mothers  perishing  even  in  hospitals 
ftrom  exposure  to  low  temperatures. 

The  Vienna  City  Council,  on  October  17th,  ap- 
pealed to  America  for  assistance.  Mrs.  Albert  Hail- 
stead,  wife  of  the  .American  Commissioner,  \^^TOte  on 
November  14th  that  death  threatened  all  the  children 
unless  warm  clothing  wait  provided  them.  On  Octo- 
ber 2.^(h,  Dr.  Giest,  the  orcranizer  of  Amuiican  Woric 
for  Children's  Relief  in  Vienna,  was  appointed  Food 
Director. 

Herbert  Hoover,  United  States  Food  Commis- 
sioner, on  December  17th,  declared  that  unless  the 
United  States  gave  cre<lit  for  breadstuffs  to  Austria. 
Poland,  Finland,  and  other  nations  in  Central  Europe, 
millions  of  poor  people  would  starve.  The  bread 
ration  in  Vienna  had  ab«ady  been  reduced  to  tince 
ounces  a  day. 

Allies  Give  Supplies  to  Austria 
The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies,  on  December 

17th.  voted  a  loan  of  .«7n,noo,000  to  Austria  for  focKl. 
tlie  loan  to  be  guaranteetl  by  France,  England,  an<i 
Italy  unless  the  United  States  consented  to  assume 
it.  At  that  time  a  pound  loaf  of  bread  sold  in 
Vienna  for  80  cents,  while  most  worionen  were  re- 
ceiving •  wage  of  less  than  15  cents  daily. 
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^   BALTIC  STATES.  JAN.-DKC.  

j     Germans  Attempt  Seizure  of  Baltic  Provinces  After  Armistice 

I  Aided  by  Russian  Mercenaries,  They  Occupy  Latvia,  Courland  and  Lithuania 

f  .  ■  ■  ■  I  I  11     SECTION  8-1919   
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ONK  of  many  incongruous  happenings  in 
F'utoiM*,  (lurinfi:  the  year  1919,  was  the  at- 
tempt of  a  volunteer  German  Araoyj  50,000 
strong,  under  command  of  Gen.  von  der  Golts,  as 
sisted  by  50,000  mercenary  Russian  troops  com- 
manded by  Col.  Avalov-Bermondt,  to  seize  and  hold 
the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Latvia,  CouvHuid  and  Llthn- 
ania,  months  after  the  Armistice  had  been  signed. 

These  Provinces,  for  upward  of  a  century,  had 
been  siAjeet  to  Kussia.  The  ruling  classes,  however, 
known  as  the  "Baltic  Bamns".  were  of  absnhite 
Germanic  blood,  and  tliey  ruled  tlie  peasants  with  an 
iron  hand.  After  the  Russian  colhipse,  the  peasants 
in  these  Provinces  had  risen  in  rebellion,  seized  the 
reins  of  government  and  expelled  the  Barons.  The 
Provinces  subsequently  declare<l  their  in(k'{)endence. 

For  many  years  Germany  had  coveted  these  Prov- 
mees  and  in  1918  she  attempted  to  seize  them.  Ger- 
man armies  invaded  the  Baltic  reirions,  ostensibly 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  Russians,  but 
in  reality  to  restore  the  German  Barons  in  their 
former  pofssessions  and  re<luce  the  peasants  to  slav- 
ery. The  sudden  termination  of  the  World  War, 
however,  had  upset  the  German  plan  of  conriuest. 

At  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  the  Eighth  German 
Army  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  was  breaking  up  in 
confusion.  The  Baltic  Barons,  none  the  less, 
thought  the  times  propitious  for  r^aining  their 
possessions.  They  ivadily  gained  the  ear  of  the 
Berlin  Revolutionary  Govemriiont,  which  Was  Imper- 
ialistic at  heart  though  Socialistic  in  name,  and  be- 
tween them  they  plotted  to  deceive  the  eonqaerinflr 
Alliea. 

ABlei  Seek  Gernun  Aid  Agahist  Bolshevik! 

A  Social  Democratic  Commissinnrr,  named  Winnirr, 
representing  the  Berlin  Revolutionary-  Gnvornment, 
waa  sent  to  the  Baltic,  soon  after  the  Armistice, 
to  reorganize  the  German  Eighth  Army,  then  being 
dissolved.  The  commander  of  this  Army,  Gen.  von 
Kalthen.  attempted  to  organize  a  complete  division 
of  12.000  men,  ostensibly  to  fight  the  Bolsheviki, 
but  only  600  German  soldiers  would  volunteer  for 
this  ser\-ice. 

Finding  that  it  was  necessary  to  bribe  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  to  re-enlist.  Commissioner  Winnig.  in 

Jtnnary,  1919,  indurrd  the  T,rttish  Govemmont  to 
issue  a  charter  conferring  Lettish  citizenship  and  full 
political  rights  on  every  German  soldier  who  should 
enHst  to  light  for  a  month  on  Latvian  soil  against 
the  BolsheviicL    Armed  with  this  charter,  Winnig 


Baltic  Peaunta'  Amr*  IMtt. 
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returned  to  Berlin  while  the  revolution  was  in  full 
blast,  and  opened  recruiting  offices  there. 

The  returning  soldiers  of  the  German  Empire 
were  promised,  if  they  should  enlist  for  the  Baltie 
campaign,  not  only  full  rights  of  citizenship  but 
inalienable  grants  of  land  for  homcstea<i  construc- 
tion. By  sudi  inducements  the  German  soldiers  were 
persuaded  to  enlist  by  thousanrls  and  tlien  packed  off 
to  Latvia-Courland,  where  Gen.  von  der  Goltz's  drill 
sergeants  shaped  them  into  an  army  50,000  strong* 
splendidly  armed  and  equipped. 

There  really  was  nee<l  for  a  protective  army  in 
Latvia  at  this  time,  for  on  February  .^d  the  Bolshe- 
vild  occupied  iUga  and  threatened  the  whole  prov- 
ince. The  Council  of  Four,  in  fact,  asked  Gen.  von 
der  Goltz  to  remain  with  his  troops  in  the  occupied 
territory  for  the  sake  of  stabilizing  conditions  there. 

From  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Amittiee, 
the  Germans  labored  with  feverish  haste  to  set  up  a 
counterpoise  to  the  conditions  of  the  Armistice.  They 
chose  Courland  as  the  most  desirable  territory  bor- 
dering on  Germany,  and  yet  beyond  its  frontiers,  for 
assembling  their  Army,  organizing  their  material 
and  supply  departments,  their  arsenals  and  even 
their  commissary  stations.  On  this  enterprise  they 
expended  the  last  remnants  of  their  available  cash. 
The  wholp  ontcrprise  bad  for  its  pui-pnsp  two  objects; 
first,  to  save  a  part  of  the  war  supplies  from  being 
handed  over  to  the  Allies  under  the  terms  of  the 
.Armistiro;  and  secondly,  to  camouflage  this  secret 
mobilization  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  fight- 
ing Bolshevism. 

Gen.  von  der  Goltz's  Hessians  bestirred  themselves 
in  evicting  the  peasants  from  the  Baronial  estates 
and  parcelling  out  among  themselves  the  fertile 
acres.  Some  weeks  later  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Versailles  took  notice  of  the  .shady  proceedings,  com- 
manding Gen.  von  der  Goltz  to  withflraw  his  army. 

After  a  show  of  sullen  resistance,  von  der  Goltz 
transferred  his  army  to  Snwalld,  where  he  began 
to  make  war  against  the  Poles.  Again  the  Peace 
Conference  ordered  him  to  desist.  This  time  he 
marched  toward  Riga,  still  hoping  to  keep  a  road 
open  into  Russia  again.«t  the  expected  day  when  his 
beloved  Kaiser  might  be  restored  to  the  throne  of 
G<»many. 

By  this  time  the  patience  of  the  Allies  was  almost 
exhausted.  They  served  notice  on  President  Eberts 
that  he  must,  without  delay,  call  back  the  German 

troops.  Finally,  on  November  1,  1919,  rdmost  a 
year  after  the  Armistice  was  signed.  President  Eberts 
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threatcTieri  Hrafd-ir  Tnpa<=uros  aprainst  the  German 
troops  rcmaiainj?  in  the  Bjiltic  region  if  they  faile<l 
quickly  to  evacuate  Courliind.  It  wa>  decreed  that 
every  Germaa  soldier  who  failed  to  recross  the  Ger- 
man border  by  November  11th,  at  the  latest,  should 
be  declarud  a  ilescrter  ami  n<>  li.nj^er  a  German  cit- 
iien.  This  warning  sufficed  to  bring  the  von  der 
Golts  adventure  to  a  sudden  close.  Leavins  Geit. 
von  Eberhardt  to  conduct  the  evacuation  of  the 
German  troops,  von  der  Goltz  returned  to  Germany. 

Heaawhlle  the  Lettish  troops,  led  by  Col.  Ballod, 
were  harassinp  the  IIus.eo-German  troops  under  Col. 
Avalov-Bermondt.  First  the  rcnej?ade  Russians  were 
forced  out  of  Riga,  and  thrown  back  to  their  ba.se 
at  Mitau,  where  they  joined  forces  with  the  retreat* 
iagr  German  army  under  Gen.  Eberhardt.  The  evac- 
uation of  Riira  was  tho  occasion  for  joyous  celebra- 
tions by  the  Lithuanians  who  had  been  fighting  the 
German  hordeB  for  four  years. 

As  tlie\'  retreated,  the  Germans  set  fire  to  number- 
less farms  along  their  path.  The  Lettish  troops 
finally  overtook  them  at  Mitau,  where  a  battle  was 
fought  on  November  Slst,  resultiiiff  in  heavy  casual- 
ties to  both  annies.  The  German-Russtaa  forces 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  Mitau.  but  before  <loing 
so  they  despoiled  every  shop  in  the  business  section, 
hidiscrimlnate  looting  being  the  rule.  The  inhabi- 
tants, during  the  German  oecupation,  lived  hi  ft 
veritable  reign  of  terror. 

From  Mitau,  the  Letts  drove  the  enemy  pell  mell 
before  tliem.  In  vain  Gen.  Eberhardt  appealed  to 
President  Eberts  for  help  in  equipment  and  money. 
Eberts  dared  not  risk  sending  arms  to  the  German 
Army.  Minister  of  Defense  Noske  also  refused  a 
request  for  milltaiy  Msittanoa  In  llbenting  the 
railroad  which  the  XMtB  had  prized.  Realizing  that 
the  game  was  up.  Gen.  Eberhardt  and  his  staff, 
numbering  65  ofllcerB,  left  Xovbo  for  tliefar  cwn 
frontier. 

At  this  juncture  the  newly  arrived  Inter- Allied 
Commission,  presided  over  by  Gen.  Niessel,  in- 
structed the  Lettish  Army  to  cease  pursuit  of  the 
fleelBg  Germans,  insfaraatbig  that  the  Lett  soldiery 
were  committing  exccssee  ngsinst  tlie  Gemsn  real- 
dents  of  the  Baltic  region. 

Col.  Ballod  protested  that  undue  severity  had  not 
been  visited  upon  the  Germans.  Contrariwise  he 
dted  an  example  of  German  barbarism  as  practiced 
upon  a  Lettish  commander  who  had  fallen  into  Ger- 
maa hands.  "They  tore  out  his  eyes  and  cut  out  his 
tongue.  Then  they  wrapped  his  body  hi  basM  whe 
and  lowered  him  by  a  nipe  over  the  I>vina  bank  into 
a  hole  which  they  had  cut  in  the  ice.  He  was  im- 
metesd  for  a  time  and  then  drawn  out,  lest  death 
come  too  quickly,  and  let  fall  again,  for  there  were 
three  separate  thicknesses  of  ice  on  the  Ixxly  when 
it  was  found." 

Though  the  Letts,  in  compliance  with  Gen.  Niessel's 
request,  had  ceased  to  pursue  the  Germans  beyond 
the  frontier,  still  the  wrathful  Lithuanians  would  not 
be  held  in  check.  Advancing  westward,  they  occu- 
pied the  town  of  Radsfwiliski,  with  the  object  of 
cutting  off"  the  German  retreat.  There  they  received 
peremptory  orders  to  refrain  from  hindering  the 
retreat  of  the  Germans.  The  orders  werescmpulouslv 
obeyed  and  the  Germans  and  Russians,  unmolested, 
continued  their  inglorious  retreat  across  the  frontier. 
For  .several  days  the  German  hospital  trains,  carry- 
ing thousands  of  wounded  soldiers,  could  be  seen  roll- 


ing southward  toward  the  frontier.    The  soldiers  i 
generally  were  bitterly  incensed  at  the  treatment 
they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Geman  leaden 

of  this  mad  Baltic  adventure. 

The  Germans,  nevertheless*  maintained  a  line  in 
Lithuania,  a  few  miles  soott  of  the  Lettish  frontier,  i 
and  it  was  reported  they  were  still  receiving  arms 
and  munitions  from  Germany.  The  Letts  were  pre- 
paring to  attack  them  in  this  position  when  the  Ger- 
man Government  promised  to  witlidraw  all  the  troops 
fkom  Latvia  hy  December  ISth. 

Early  in  December,  five  trainloads  of  troops  frora 
the  German  "Iron  Division"  newly  arrived  at  Tilsit 
on  their  way  to  the  interior  of  Germany,  refused  to 
proceed  further  in  deference  to  the  Inter-Allicd  Com-  \ 
mission's  orders.  Subsequently  four  trainloads  of 
German  troops  arrived  at  a  point  north  of  Hemel, 
where  they  again  threatened  Courland.  The  author- 
ities of  the  German  Headquarters  at  Konigsberg 
acknowledged  that  this  had  been  done  at  their  or- 
ders and  they  assumed  all  responsibility  for  the 
soldiers'  actions. 

By  Deeember  18th,  some  15,000  of  these  rebels 

were  concentrated  at  Memel  and  in  a  position  to  I 
menace  Courland.  The  German  Government,  upon  I 
the  warning  of  the  Allied  War  Council,  sent  these 
rebels  a  final  ultimatum  to  return  at  onoe  leet  they 
and  the  Fatheriand  should  suffer  annihilation.  The 
rebels  prudently  withdrew  and  Germany's  Baltic 
enterprise  seemed  to  have  been  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

German  Army  Refuses  to  Leave  Lithuania 

late  in  August,  1919,  an  army  of  40,000  well- 
equipped  troops,  37,000  of  whom  were  Germans  and  ! 
8,000  Russians,  began  their  coneentration  in  Lithn- 
mlbL   Nominfdly  under  command  of  liie  Rosslan 

General,  Bermondt,  they  were  in  reality  subject  to  j 
the  supreme  control  of  the  German  Gen.  von  der 
Golts.  By  a  pretended  alleglenee  to  the  AH-Russtaa 
government  of  Admiral  Kolchak,  the  officers  of  this 
army  exempted  themselves  from  orders  issued  by 
Hanhal  Foiib  or  the  foter>Allled  ConnelL 

To  increase  this  armed  force,  many  Russian  pris- 
oners of  war  were  despatched  out  of  Germany.  In 
the  way  of  equipment  the  Germans  had  brought  680  ' 
airplanes,  100  automobiles  and  one  armored  train 
into  the  province.  In  vain  did  the  Lithuanian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Allied  officials  demand  the  with- 
drawal of  this  German  Army;  no  attention  whatever 
was  paid  to  the  notes.  Gen.  von  der  Golts,  on  his 
retuiTi  from  Berlin,  however,  promisCfl  the  .\lHed  rep- 
resentatives that  evacuation  would  be  carried  otit,  | 
but  not  before  September. 

Meanwhile  the  Germaa  tfOOpS  were  conducting 
themselves  in  their  old-time  manner.  Attacking  the 
Lettish  headfiuarters  in  Mitau,  they  confiscated  50,000 
roubles.  They  even  dared  to  place  under  arrest  three 
members  of  the  British  Mission  to  Lithuania  in 
Mitm,  but  soon  afterwards  released  them.  Always 
U^Kf  acted  in  collusion  with  the  Rolsheviki  who  had 
overrun  all  southern  Lcttland.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment, in  a  note  to  the  Entente  Powers,  feebly 
prote.5!ted  its  inabil!t\'  to  comp*^!  the  obedience  of  the 
German  troops,  by  military  means,  but  promising  to 
spare  no  efforts  to  induce  tlie  troops  to  cvaeoete 
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American  RriRa(!e  Aids  the  Lithuanians 

Mdanwhfle  the  Lithuanians,  the  Letts,  and  the 
Poles  were  g:aining  railitar>'  victories  over  the  Bol- 
■hevflci  on  their  nepeetive  fronts.  Serving  with  the 
Lithuanian  Army  was  an  American  briKade  forme<l 
of  demobilized  Amwiean  officers  and  discharged  en- 
lisfead  men.  The  Bed  forces,  ftnally  surrounded  on 


tbe  Dvinsk  front,  made  overtures  for  paaee.  Other 
Red  forces  had  been  driven  from  Novoalexandrovsk 

by  Lttti^li  and  Lithuanian  troops  on  August  15th, 
leaving  many  prisoners  and  guns  behind.  On  Sep* 
tamber  Ist,  the  Boles  seiaed  tiie  forlNled  town  of 
Bolriusk,  S5  rafles  southeast  of  Minsk,  capturing  500 
prisoners  with  the  aid  of  tanks,  the  first  they  had 
used  in  their  campaign. 


 « ..  «    INDIA.  MAR.    APRIL  ■  ■  ■  <  ■■■«»».»»...  i  i  ...  i 

Massacre  of  400  Hindus  by  British  Troops  at  Amritzar,  India 

Bloody  Sequel  to  the  Efforts  of  the  Indian  Peoples  to  Gain  Self  Government 
Gen.  Dyer,  the  Author  of  the  Massacre,  is  Rewarded  by  Britishers 

With  a  Gift  of  $50^000 
 I  SKenoN0-i»i9   ■  ■  -  - ,  


Bris.  Ow.  B.  B.  B.  Dyw 

INDIA  in  1919  was  stirred,  as  it  had  not  been 
since  the  Mutiny,  by  the  atrocious  massacre  at 
Amritzar  in  April  of  400  unarmed  civilians  who 

had  assembled  in  the  village  square  to  prot<>st 
aj^ainst  the  tyrannous  acts  of  their  British  masters 
and  plead  for  the  boon  of  self-Koventment. 

The  detail!?  of  the  massacre,  which  occurred  in 
April,  were  withheld  from  the  English  public  for 
months  by  the  eonnivanoe  of  the  Indian  censor. 
When  finally  thp  no^vs  wa.<5  pormittod  to  reach  Eng- 
land, the  Indian  ma,s.=acre  wa.''  the  subject  of  pen- 
era!  denunciation  by  press  and  public.  The  Briti.sh 
Parliament  conducted  an  impartial  investigation  of 
the  whole  snibject  of  Indian  discontent.  As  a  resmlt 
fif  the  inriurst  antlior  nf  the  ma.^parre,  Gen. 
Dyer,  was  dismissed  from  the  army,  but  subsequently 
he  was  rewarded  by  a  prift  of  $60,oiM  raised  llffeagli 
popular  subscription  bj'  a  Lon(?on  newspaper. 

The  causes  leadinpr  up  to  the  unripinirs.  which  cul- 
minated in  the  massacre  at  Arnrilzar.  tr-.n-o  back  160 
years  to  the  time  when  the  yoke  of  Great  Pritain 
was  first  fastened  on  the  neck  of  India.  For  a  oen- 
tur>'  and  a  half  the  .^00,000,000  Mosloms  ;itt1  Hindus 
comprising  the  population  of  India  have  groaned 
mder  the  severity  of  British  rule.  Enfrltsh  writers 
frankly  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  such  hopeless 
jK)verty  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world  as  that 
which  continues  under  British  rule  in  India.  So 
pitiful  is  the  impoverishment  of  the  Hindus  that  the 
British  Government  has  not  dared  to  publish  official 
tatistics  on  the  subject.  It  is  said  that  30.000,000 
Indians  have  died  of.<etarvation  in  the  past  seven 
years. 

Not  only  have  the  m>Tiad  peoples  of  India  been 
starved  and  enslaved,  but  their  education  has  been 
M^eeted  hy  their  harsh  alien  masters.  Indian  arts 
and  culture,  too,  Instead  of  beincr  fostered,  are  fallinjr 
steadily  into  decay.  Of  liberty  there  i.s  none  for 
thia  cultured  people  who  were  in  the  van  of  human 
progress  when  the  Saxons  were  roaming  the  wilds 
as  painted  savages. 

England's  Vile  Opinm  Trattc 

The  blacke.>!t  blot  on  the  Tlriti-h  e=;nitclu  on  i-clates 
to  tlie  wholesale  corruption  of  India  by  the  British 
imlBdtera  In  ophim.  The  poor  Hindu  peasants  were 
denied  1oan.s  of  money  to  facilitate  their  aprrariaa 
operations;  instead,  they  were  encouraged  to  plant 


poppy,  from  which  opium  is  rierived,  and  fheae 
operations  were  financed  by  British  capitalists. 
Poppy  was  con.sequently  trrown  on  a  colossal  scale 

in  India  to  tho  'ictrinifnt  of  preneral  farming. 
Though  millions  of  Hindus  have  died  of  starvation 
beeanse  of  the  failure  of  the  cereal  crops,  yet  the 

opium  tra/le  has  thrived  and  the  deadly  dine:  has 
been  forced  upon  the  peasantry  at  fabulous  prices 
by  RHtleh  trafflekers  in  human  souls.  Millions  of 
Hindus  are  still  in  the  thrall  of  the  opium  habit, 
fa.stencfl  upon  them  by  their  British  masters,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  "thrifty"  Britiah  Tories  laid  the 
opium  curse  on  China. 

For  upward  of  160  years  the  British  Tories  had 
contrived  to  maintain  their  despotic  rule  In  India, 

as  they  hiu\  in  Ireland  also,  by  fanning  the  flames 
of  religiou.s  animosity  among  the  diverse  races  com- 
prising the  population.  By  maliciously  pitting  the 
Moslems  against  the  Hindus,  as  in  Ireland  the  Ulsier 
Protestants  have  been  inflamed  against  the  Catholics 
of  the  South,  the  Bri1i-li  nilrrs  until  recently  had 
succeeded  in  preventing  that  unity  of  action,  that 
solidarity  of  protest,  upon  whieh  saeeessfiil  revolu- 
tions are  necessarily  ba.sed.  But  now  the  situation 
is  changing  in  India.  Hindus  and  Mo.slems,  resigning 
their  Inherited  hatre<ls,  are  acting  solidly  together. 
As  never  before,  since  the  Mohammedans  first  in- 
vaded Hindustan,  these  diverse  races  arc  united.  "All 
races  and  creeds."  to  <|uote  the  English  writer.  M.  M. 
Hyndman,  "are  awakened  to  the  necessity  for  joint 
action  In  a  common  endeavor  to  obtain  self-govern- 
ment for  India — under  British  guidance,  bnt  not 
under  British  dominatinn." 

Hindus  and  Moslems  in  the  World  War 

The  people  of  India,  in  common  with  other  humane 
and  enlightened  raees,  regarded  the  World  War  as  a 

struggle  between  liberty  and  despotism,  for  the  free- 
dom of  all  nations  and  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  rule 
their  own  destinies.  How  eagerty  the  Hindus  and 
Moslems  alike  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Allies  is  a 
matter  of  history.  Britain,  during  the  War,  posed  as 
the  friend  of  Liberty  throughout  the  world.  Know- 
ing this,  the  Hindus  and  Moslems,  no  less  than  the 
Irish  and  Egyptians,  maintain  that  Britain  cannot 
ethically  deny  to  them  the  same  b<Hin  for  which  she 
lierself  was  fighting  in  Europe,  and  in  achieving 
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which  she  had  been  helped  by  their  blood  and  treas- 
ure. 

The  spectacle  of  thousand?  of  Indian  troops  poinpr 
forth  gladly  to  fx^ht  for  justice  and  right,  side  by 
side  with  the  British  soldiers,  appealed  intensely  to 
India's  imaK-ination.  U  was  a  source  of  leg-itimate 
pride  and  delight  to  her  people  that  Indian  regiments 
should  be  (leeme<l  fit  to  face  the  most  highly  trained 
enemy  in  the  world.  Now  they  demanded  that  Great 
Britain,  voluntarily  or  under  the  compulsion  of  the 
humane  decrees  of  the  civilized  world,  should  fulfill 
her  obligation  to  the  nations  which  saved  her  from 
destnietioii  in  1914—1918  by  granting  to  India  and 
all  otlier  subieet  peoples  the  boon  of  self  govenment 

The  Hindu  Magna  Charta 

Resolutions  relating  to  self  government  in  India 
were  adopted  first  in  the  Indian  National  Congress 
and  the  All-India  Moslem  League  held  at  Lucknow 
in  December,  1916,  and  again  at  Calcutta  in  Decem- 
ber, 1917.  Nothing  less  than  self  government  within 
the  British  Empire  would  .satisfy  the  Indian  people. 
Declaring  that  the  people  of  India  are  fit  for  respon- 
sible government,  the  Congress  repudiated  the 
assumption  to  the  contrary  contained  in  the  British 
report  on  Indian  constitutional  reforms. 

A  Special  ConKreRS  was  summoned  at  Bombay,  In 
August,  lOIR,  with  the  full  cnnruiToncr  of  the  All- 
India  Moslem  League,  which  met  in  the  same  city  at 
the  same  time.  This  Congress  demanded  that  tite 
people  of  India  be  peacefully  granted  the  right  to 
rule  their  own  destiny.  In  this  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Hindus  and  Moslems  of  India— comprising  a  fifth 
part  of  the  human  race — it  was  dodai-ed:  (1)  That 
all  Indian  subjects  of  the  Brili.sh  Empire,  naturalized 
or  TMddent  in  India  are  equal  before  the  law  and, 
conseffuently,  there  shall  be  no  poial  or  administra- 
tive law  in  force  in  India  of  a  discriminative  nature; 
(2)  that  no  Indian  subject  of  His  Majesty  shall  bo 
liable  to  suffer  in  liberty,  life,  property  or  in  respect 
of  free  speech  or  writing,  or  of  the  right  of  assoela- 
tion,  except  under  sontmcp  hy  an  ordinary  court  of 
justice,  and  as  a  result  of  lawful  anrl  open  trial;  (3) 
tiiat  every  Indian  subject  shall  be  entitled  to  bear 
arms,  subject  to  the  purchase  of  a  licon^f',  as  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  right  shall  not  ho  taken  away 
save  by  a  sentence  of  an  ordinarx  oni  "  jvistica; 
(4)  that  the  press  shall  be  free  and  that  no  license  or 
security  shall  be  demanded  on  the  registration  of  a 
press  or  a  newspaper;  (5)  that  corjxiral  punishmrnt 
shall  not  be  inflicted  on  any  Indian  subject  save  un- 
der eondftlona  applying  equally  to  all  other  British 
subjects. 

It  was  further  proposed  that  the  Council  of  India 
be  alwltshed  and  that  there  shall  be  t\^-o  permanent 
Under  Secretaries  appointed  to  assist  the  .<?oc rotary 
of  State  for  India,  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  Indian. 

In  the  Government  of  India  it  was  proposod  that 
there  shall  be  no  Pri\T  Council.  At  least  half  the 
number  of  Executi\  o  Councillors  in  charge  of  re- 
served subjects  1  1  1  be  Indians.  The  numbor  of 
members  of  the  legislative  Assembly  shall  be  rai^l 
to  lf)0.  and  the  proportion  of  the  elected  members 
shall  bo  four-fifths.  No  dissolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture shall  take  place  except  by  way  of  appeal  to  the 
Electorate.  There  shall  be  an  obligation  to  convene 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  A^sombly  at  '^tatod  in- 
tervals, or  on  the  requi.sition  of  a  certain  proportion 
ef  memben.  The  Legislative  Assembly  shall  have 


power  to  make,  or  modify,  its  own  rules  of  Iwiriain, 
and  they  shall  not  require  tb»  sanetion  of  the  Gov- 
ernor General.  .\  statutor>'  guarantee  shall  be  piven 
that  full  responsible  Government  sliall  be  estab- 
lished ha  tiie  whole  of  British  India  within  a  psriod 
of  not  exceeding  15  ycar.s. 

The  proposals  for  the  provincial  governments  ia- 
clnde  equality  with  the  British  self-govemingr  doadB- 

ions  in  the  relations  of  the  Governor  to  the  Mini.<?ters 
on  transferred  subjects  and  in  fiscal  economy 
through  the  Legislature,  control  of  Budget  through 
the  Legislature  subject  to  the  contribution  to  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  allocation  of  a  fixed 
sum  for  the  xeaerved  subjects  and  equal  riglits  far 
Women. 

The  Congress  placed  on  record  its  deep  disappoint- 
ment at  tlw  altogether  inadequate  response  made  by 
the  Government  to  the  denumd  for  the  grant  of  Com- 
missions to  Indians  in  the  Army,  and  expres.sed  the 
opinion  that  .steps  should  be  taken  so  as  to  enable 
the  grant  to  Indians  at  an  early  date  of  at  least  25 
per  cent  of  the  conunissiona  in  the  Axmy,  the  pn- 
portion  to  be  gradually  increased. 

England  Offers  India  a  Sop  ef  BcfiBni 

Instead  of  granting  the  Indians  a  form  of  Domin- 
ion Government,  as  they  desired  and  deser\-ed,  the 
British  rulers  put  forth  a  project  of  so-called  Con- 
stitutional Reform,  which  was  far  frrnn  satisfactory 
to  tho  Indian  people.  The  Central  Autocracy  still 
remained  supreme.  All  the  old  tyrannies  continued 
in  effect.  Public  meetings  in  some  of  the  Froviness 
were  prohibited;  freedom  of  the  pre.ss  was  entirely 
aibrogatetl;  natives  were  arresteil,  imprisoned  and 
transported  to  a  criminal  colony  without  trial  and 
without  accusation;  young  Hindu  students  were  pub* 
Hdy  flogged  for  purely  political  reasons;  and  th* 
people  were  disarnied  Solemn  official  promi.^^e- 
made  to  the  peasant-farmers  in  regard  to  taxes  were 
deliberately  broken  in  a  manner  absolutely  rafnow 
to  the  peasants.  Exoossive  charjros  wore  ma<io  for 
all  irrigation  water  supplie<l  by  the  Government,  it 
order  that  the  capital  sunk  in  the  water  wotlcB  raJ^ 
show  a  profit.  The  poor  folks  were  prohibitefl  from 
using  water  from  their  own  wells,  so  that  they 
should  be  driven  to  buy  the  Government  water.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  the  complaints  of  the  pestsiants, 
or  of  their  leaders,  the  latter  including  men  of  the 
von-  hiirliost  character.  In  the  Punjab,  some  60 
young  men  were  sentenced  to  death  within  aevca 
months.  Several  otliera  were  hanged  at  Lahore  who 
had  not  been  proved  guilty  o^any  murderoos  offense. 

PeopleV  I.«ader  Hounded 

The  principal  Indian  agitator,  Lajput  Rai,  who 
had  spent  a  fortune  in  philanthropic  work,  wa.< 
arrested  by  British  satraps  and  transported  without 
any  accusation  and  without  trial.  When  the  news 
of  this  arbitrary  prooor.linir  reached  England,  .sudi 
a  storm  broke  out  in  the  House  of  Conunoos  that 
the  Central  Government  in  India  was  eompelled  by 
public  opinion  to  intorvene.  Fair  trial  "  f  the  in- 
criminated persons  who  had  been  transported  with- 
out accusation  was  onlered.  I.Ajput  Rai  fraea  aa 
outlaw  became  a  hero,  but  tho  Indian  Bureauerais 
at  length  ruined  him  financially  and  hounde<l  lum  oait 
of  the  oonatiy. 
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TIm  first  revolt  ajrainst  British  rule  oocurre<i  in 
DdU  on  March  30,  1919,  when  a  shutting  uf  shops 
oeeurrad  as  part  of  the  movrment  of  passive  re- 
sistance organized  by  the  Indian  Nationalists  atrainst 
the  terms  of  the  Rowlatt  act.  The  crowds  became 
intractable,  bricks  were  thrown  at  the  police  and 
Mridiexst  and  in  the  melee  that  followed  several  per- 
sona were  killed  and  wounded.  These  disturbances, 
however,  accordinp  to  the  official  report  of  the  Brit- 
ish Conunission  which  investigated  the  riots,  never 
took  flie  form  of  an  orsanfaed  eonspiracy  against 
the  Government.  The  outbreaks  are  explained  as 
due  to  a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  following 
.  the  War,  and  among  the  poorer  claasea,  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  that  prices  had  not  fallen  to  their 
pre-war  level.  It  is  conceded  that  firing  was  not 
reaorted  to  mitfl  ail  other  methods  had  failed. 

At  Ahmedahad,  40,000  woikmoi  employed  in  78 

mills  went  on  strike  as  a  pn>te.«t  aprainst  the  arreat 
of  one  of  their  leaders.  Some  28  native  rioters  were 
killed  and  123  wounded;  but  oafy  two  of  the  British 
aoldiers  were  killed.  At  Viramgam  a  riot  broke  out 
in  which  six  aativea  were  icilled  and  18  wounded. 

Hie  Maasacre  at  AouitMr 

Far  more  serious  were  the  riots  in  the  Punjab 
district,  which  began  at  Amritzar  on  April  10,  1919. 
pioilowtng  a  peaceable  'hartal",  or  eoneerted  clos- 
ing of  the  Hindu  shops,  the  British  satrap*!  seized 
two  leaders  of  the  people,  Dr.  Satyapal  and  Dr. 
Kitchlew,  and  afterwards  deported  them.  An  angry 
crowd  assembled  before  the  Deputy  Commissioner's 
house  and  in  the  riot  which  ensued  ten  persons  were 
kflled. 

Two  days  later,  while  the  unarmed  eitiaens  were 

asscmblins'  peaceably  in  the  public  *s(iuare  to  voice 
their  grievances,  a  body  of  British  troops,  com- 
manded bgr  Gen.  Dyer,  surrounded  the  meeting  place. 
Two  armoured  cars  were  brought  into  play.  With- 
out giving  the  multitude  any  warning  to  di.sperse, 
G^n.  Dyer  ordered  his  troops  to  fire  upon  them.  .Some 
1700  rounds  were  fired  and  approximately  380  peo- 
ple wwe  slanglitemd,  whUe  1100  othen  fell  wwrnded. 


The  Invest ipration 

.■\n  investipration  to  fix  tlie  responsibility  for  this 
massacre  was  set  in  motion  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. The  majority  report  justifies  the  massacre. 
The  minority  report  of  the  investigators  finds  Gen. 
Dyer  had  boasted  that  he  was  "going  to  give  the 
rebels  a  lesson",  and  "strike  terror  throuvrli  tiio  Pun- 
jab", as  he  wished  to  "reduce  the  morale  of  the 
rebels.**  The  fact  was  disclosed  that  Gen.  Dyer's 
troops  continued  firinpr  even  whon  the  people  bepan 
to  run  away  and  never  ceased  tiring  until  their 
ammunition  was  about  exhausted.  The  report  con- 
cludes: "Now  hocnii^n  certain  people,  on  April  10, 
had  commitlc<l  certain  outrages  at  Amritzar,  to  treat 
the  whole  population  of  Amritzar  as  rebels  was  un- 
justifiable; it  was  still  more  unjustifiable  to  fire  at 
the  meeting,  which  was  not  enpaped  in  doinp  any 
violonco,  in  order  to  pive  them  a  lesson  and  to  punish 
them,  because  they  had  disobeyed  his  orders  prohibit- 
ing meetings.  It  Is  dear  that  there  must  have  been- 
a  considerable  number  of  people  who  were  perfectly 
innocent  and  who  had  never  in  all  probability  heard 
of  the  proclamation." 

The  Government  of  India  mildly  censured  Gen. 
Dyer  for  acting  "beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case." 
But  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  his 
report  to  the  Governor  General,  was  not  so  lenient. 
He  denounced  Gen.  Dyer  as  one  "unfitted  to  remain 
intruste<l  with  the  responsibilities  whieh  his  rank  and 
position  impose  upon  him." 

Gen.  Dyer  Removed 

The  National  Congress  Committee,  sitting  at  Ben- 
ares, condemned  the  majority  report  (British),  on 

the  pround  of  racial  bias  and  as  emphasizing  the 
tendency  to  regard  Indian  life  and  honor  as  of  little 
eon  sequence. 

The  Army  Council  on  July  7th  set  its  final  ap- 
proval on  the  sentence  which  removed  Gen.  Dyer 
from  his  position  aa  conunander  and  forbade  his 
holding  any  further  army  position  in  India.  Dyer's 
methods,  however,  were  still  cherished  in  the  Briti.sh 
Army,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  review  the  efjually 
cold-blooded  massacre  of  spectators  at  a  football 
same  in  CoA,  InUnd,  bk  tm  fkdl  of  1920. 
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If  E3^)€dition  Narrowly  Escapes  Annihilation  in  the  Shadows  of  the  North  Pole 

^  Five  Russian  Battalions  Murder  Officers  and  Desert  to  Bobheviki 
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Gen.  VjKctis 
Gen.  Stupin 
Om.  HOToUa 


THE  swoni  of  the  Allies  was  for  the  first  time 
drawn  unworthily  when,  in  the  winter  of  1918 — 
1919,  the  small  Expe<ntionary  Force,  which  was 
landed  on  the  Murmansk  coast  of  Arctic  Kussia, 
before  the  Armistlee,  to  (niard  the  munition  dumps 
at  Kola  afcainst  pos.sible  seizure  by  the  Germans, 
ai\ii  tilt  the  same  time  render  such  aid  sm  would  be 
aeeeptable  to  the  Russian  peoples  in  the  organinp 
tion  of  their  own  self  defense,  was  diverted  from  Its 
leKitimate  mis-ion  ami  led  into  the  Russian  interior, 
there  to  wape  unleffalized  \var  aKainst  the  Bolshe- 
viki and  incur  the  reproach  of  actbis  in  the  interests 
of  a  Russian  faction  bent  upon  the  festonitioB  of 
Crari.sm. 

Although  no  declaration  of  war  hnd  issued  from 
either  side,  stfll  a  state  of  war  extetad,  and  f or  fhe 
space  of  cipht  months  after  the  German  Armistice, 
the  reluctant  soldiers  of  the  Exp€<litionary  Force 
were  condemned  to  hunt  the  Bolshevik  w.  if  j)acks 
up  and  down  the  frozen  tundras  of  Arctic  Russia, 
sustaining  a  hopeless  battle  in  which  their  hearts 
were  never  enlisted,  while  ceaselessly  impurtuninK 
their  several  governments  to  deliver  them  from  the 
glacial  purgatory  into  which  they  had  been  so  surrep- 
titiously led. 

As  the  w  inter  advanced,  and  the  perils  of  the  chase 
increased,  the  mood  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  ex- 
pressed itself  in  sullen  mutiny.  American  and  Rus- 
sian units  each  in  turn  rcfuscii  to  obey  the  commands 
of  their  superior  officers,  chiefly  British.  The  crisis 
of  the  mutiny  was  reached  in  July,  1919,  when  five 
battalions  of  Russian  conscripts,  on  five  separate 
fronts,  after  murderin^r  their  'Hri'^-li  and  Russistt 
officers,  deserted  en  masse  to  the  Bolsheviki. 

This,  however,  had  been  preceded  hy  a  tragedy  of 
despair  in  which  numbers  of  American  soldiers  had 
deliberately  meiraed  themselves  to  avoid  further  par- 
ticipation in  an  adventure  which  revolted  their  souls. 

Awake  at  last  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the 
Allied  jjovernments  bestirred  themselves  to  rescue 
the  remnant  of  the  Expedition  from  its  ."Vrctic  prison. 
The  American  contingent  was  the  first  to  be  with- 
drawn. With  the  departure  of  our  troops  in  June, 
1919,  the  plis^t  of  the  British,  French,  Serbian,  Ital- 


ian and  Russian  units  left  behind  grew  rapidly  des- 
perate. Encompa.ssed  on  three  sides  by  the  merciless 
Bolsheviki,  they  facetl  possible  extermination,  and  but 
for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  British  Army  of  Evacua- 
tion might  all  have  perished.  Thousands  of  lives 
and  $250,000,000  in  treasure  was  the  cost  to  tTie 
Allies  of  their  unlegalized  eifort  at  restoring  the 
equUibiiJum  ot  KnssUL 

Origin  of  the  Expedition 

The  North  Rtisslan  Expedition  had  its  inception  in 

that  critical  period  of  the  World  War  beginning 
in  April,  1918,  when  the  preat  German  drive  on  Paris 
was  at  its  height  and  before  America  had  massed 
her  full  strenpth  on  French  soil.  Germany's  star 
then  seemed  in  the  ascemlant.  Not  only  had  she 
overpowered  the  armies  of  England  and  France  in 
the  West,  but  she  had  hastened  the  fall  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  in  tiw  Bast,  and  witSi  the  eonntvnnee  of 
certain  Bolshevik  apents  was  plotting  to  seize  the 
fairest  provinces  of  that  Empire.  Already  a  German 
governor,  supported  by  a  German  array,  had  usurped 
the  power  In  I'kminia.  German  authority  was  para- 
mount also  throughout  Koumania  and  the  Black  Sea 
littoral,  and  was  being  extended  eastvnufd  toward 
Turkestan,  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  German  rulers 
had  been  selected  for  Finland,  Lithuania  and  Poland. 
The  ac(|uisition  of  Courland,  Esthcnia  and  I.ivonia 
by  the  Germans  was  considered  imminent.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Finnish  White  Chiards,  a  German 
army  was  preparing  to  invade  North  Russia  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  annexing  the  Murman 
peninsula. 

Russia  itself  was  then  in  the  throes  of  civil  war, 
with  three  diverse  elements  of  the  population  con- 
tending for  the  supreme  authority,  and  a  dozen  or 
more  secedent  sections  posing  as  independent  gov- 
ernments. Of  these  Russian  political  elements,  the 
most  numerous  were  the  Constitutional  Democrats, 
comprising  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  Russian  peas- 
antr>'.  Weary  of  war,  and  suddenly  freed  from  the 
tymnny  alike  of  Czar  and  rapacious  landlonl,  they  harl 
hoped  to  possess  their  lands  in  peace  and  eventually 
erect  on  the  ruins  of  Empire  a  Federation  of  Russiaa 
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states,  modeleil  on  Socialistic  lines.  Their  hopes  of 
quickly  democratixinir  Russia  had  bean  bU»ted  when 

the  Bolsheviki,  after  dissolvinp  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, had  seized  the  reins  of  government  and  ex- 
tended their  rule  over  the  flmater  part  of  European 
Russia  and  Siberia. 

The  Bolsheviki,  thouph  representing  less  than  1 
]fr  oiTt  of  tlio  Ru.-si;in  population,  still,  by  virtue 
of  a  compact  military  organization  composed  of  mur- 
derous I^tts  and  Chinese,  and  thefar  control  ot  rail* 
roads,  warships,  banks  and  stores,  were  able  quickly 
to.  overawe  the  unarmed  peasant  majority.  Then, 
after  asserting  control  over  the  village  zemstvoa, 
the  Bolsheviki  attempted  to  nationalizo  all  the  lands, 
and  also  undertook  to  suppress  the  independent  gov- 
ernments proclaimed  in  Ukrainia,  the  Cauca.sus  and 
Siberia,  with  the  purpose  of  setting  up  in  Russia  an 
Atiiefstieal  Emfdra  or  Kingdoin  of  Andditist,  as  a 
first  step  in  thdr  ultimsto  plan  of  Bolshevisingr  the 
entire  world. 

These  sinister  plans  had  been  frustrated  in  part 
by  the  effective  resistance  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  pris- 
oners of  war,  an  armed  force  of  50,000  soldiers  in- 
terned in  central  Russia^  mrihii  liadf  with  tha  secret 
sanction  of  the  Allies,  ganerously  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Russian  masses  as  against  Bolshevik  tyranny. 
The  Czechs  were  larproly  instrumt-ntal  in  expellinp 
the  Bolsheviki  from  the  zone  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
railroad  and  in  liberatingr  the  towns  along  the  readies 
of  the  Volga  river. 

A  thin!  political  element  in  Russia  was  repre- 
sented by  the  royalist  sun-ivors  of  the  Old  Regime, 
who  had  variously  fled  into  South  Russia  and  Siberia 
when  the  Bolshevik!  first  came  into  power.  These 
refugees,  a  million  in  numbor,  inrlvulod  50,000  officrrs 
of  the  Czar's  armies,  in  addition  to  the  old  nobility, 
tb»  dfapeesessed  landlords,  ^e  rich  bankers,  raanu- 
facturf^rs,  merchants,  professional  classes  and  the 
aristocracy  in  general.  They,  rather  than  the  Czars, 
ware  the  real  authors  of  Russian  tyranny  throughout 
the  centuries.  Still  heedless  of  the  lessons  derived 
from  the  Revolution,  they  hoped  to  reinstate  them- 
selves in  power  by  accomplishing  tho  overthrow  alike 
of  Bolshevism  and  Democracy,  and  the  restoration 
of  Csardom  In  Russia. 

Meantime,  the  several  regional  governments  set 
up  in  Ukrainia,  Siberia  and  North  Russia  had  so- 
Ueited  the  aid  of  the  Allies  in  combating  Bolshe- 
vism and  establishing  democratical  government  in 
Russia.  But  the  Allies,  viewing  the  complex  Russian 
situation  frcm  various  angles  of  prejudice  or  inter- 
est, were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  policy  of  armed 
Intervention  in  Russia's  Inteijnal  alfafra.  Many  and 
intricatf  wrrn  the  problems  centering  in  military' 
intervention.  There  was,  first  of  all,  to  be  considered 
the  future  status  of  the  colossal  loans  made  by  the 
Allied  governments  to  the  defunct  Russian  Empire. 
Already  the  Bolshevik  government  had  repudiated 
the  Russian  nations!  debt.  If  now  Russia  were  to 
be  split  up  into  a  congeries  of  independent  states 
would  the  several  new  govcmments  cstabli.shed  by 
Allifd  aiM  assimie  tlie  ohli^ations  of  the  Empire? 
If  any  guarantees  were  submitted,  either  by  the 
saeedent  states  or  the  regfcnal  governments,  they 
must  have  been  regarded  as  insufficient  by  tho  .Allies. 
A  second  reason  for  Allied  hesitancy  in  approving 
of  Russian  secession  was  the  disharmony  existing 
among  the  various  recri<mal  j^'ovemments.  Animated 
by  different  political  itleuLs,  and  representing  but  a 


fraction  of  the  whole  population,  each  regional  gov- 
ernment professed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Russian  people.  A  third  and  more  vital  reason  why 
the  Allies  should  refrain  from  intervention  was  the 
fact  that  the  Peasants  and  the  Royalists  had  put 
rival  armies  in  the  fields,  especially  in  Ukrainia, 
where,  in  addition  to  waning  against  the  German 
usurpers  and  the  Bolsheviki,  they  were  fighting  oach 

other  and  at  the  same  time  seeking  Allied  support. 
Recognition  of  the  Peasants  meant  approval  of  the 

secession  movement,  while  any  support  tenderecl  the 
Royalists  might  result  in  the  overthrow  of  democracy 
and  the  restoration  of  Csarism  in  Russia. 

The  interests  of  France  an<l  England,  as  the  chief 
creditor  nations,  seemed  naturally  linked  with  those 
of  the  Czaristic  faction  as  against  the  Russian 
masses,  for  the  reason  that  the  Royalists  were  al- 
ready pledged  to  restore  integral  Russia  and  meet  all 
the  obligations  of  the  Empire.  Moreover,  this 
faction  had  50,000  trained  officers  at  its  disposal  to 
organize  and  lead  the  large  annfes  thst  nnist  tale 
the  field  if  Bolshevism  v-as  to  be  overthrown  and 
Russia  saved  from  anarchy.  In  the  end  the  Allies 
threw  their  moral  ami  matorial  support  to  the  mon- 
archist faction,  f umisiiing  the  means  which  enabled 
the  armies  of  Kolehak,  Denekine  and  Yudenitch  to 
inaugurate  their  war  against  Soviet  Ru.ssia.  But 
before  that  time  arrived  the  Allies  themselves  were 
drawn  by  the  forse  of  dreumstanee  into  a  prematare 
and  irregular  war  with  the  Bolsheviki. 

As  elsewhere  recorded,  in  the  spring  of  1918,  a 
German  army,  80,000  strong,  in  co-operation  with 
Finnish  White  Guards,  had  proposed  to  create  a 
"Greater  Finland"  by  the  seizure  of  the  entire  Mur- 
man  coast  of  Arctic  Russia,  together  with  the  new 
railroad  connecting  Mumansk  with  Petrograd. 
FVuning  that  this  was  hut  the  prelude  to  a  deeper 
plan  involving  the  amal^ramation  of  the  German  and 
Bolshevik  armies,  the  Allied  War  Council  considered 
means  of  thwarting  the  German  movement.  France 
and  England  favored  armed  intervention  in  Russia, 
but  President  Wilson  stoutly  opposed  actual  inter- 
vention. Subsequently,  upon  the  representation  of 
the  Allies  tiiat  the  militaiy  stores  at  Kola  sold  by 
this  government  to  Russia  but  never  paid  1w,  w«re 
in  dantrer  of  fallin^r  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans, 
the  consent  of  President  Wilson  was  secured  to  the 
dispatch  of  an  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  to  Kola 
and  Archangel,  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
British  War  Office.  The  force  was  to  consist  of 
20,000  men,  mainly  British  and  American  troops, 
with  small  contingents  of  French,  Serbian,  Polish  and 
ItaHsM  iMofis. 

Conflicting  War  Aims 

In  eonMnting  to  send  American  troops  Into  Russia, 

under  Briti.sh  auspices,  President  Wilson  expre.ssly 
declared  that  "the  only  pre.sent  object  for  which 
AnMriean  troops  will  be  employed  will  be  to  guard 
military  stores  which  may  sub.sequently  be  needed 
by  Russian  forces  and  to  render  such  aid  as  may 
be  acceptable  to  Russians  in  the  orgaaisaittan  of 
their  own  self-defense."  He  solemnly  assured  the 
Russian  people  that  '^he  Government  of  the  United 
States  contemplates  no  interference  with  the  political 
sovereignty  of  Russia  and  no  intervention  in  her  in- 
ternal affairs." 

The  Hritii-h  War  Office,  however,  had  evolved 
a  more  ambitious  program.    The  original  instrue* 
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tioos  sent  to  CSeneral  Poole,  firior  to  Augast  6th,  wen 

briefly  as  follows:  "To  resist  German  influence  and 
penetration  in  Northern  Russia,  and  enable  the  Rus- 
sians to  take  tbe  field  again  on  the  side  of  the  Allies; 
to  establish  communication  with  the  Czechs  and  with 
their  co-operation  secure  control  of  the  Archangel — 
Vologda— Ekaterinburg  railway,  and  the  river  an<l 
nllway  line  between  Archangel  and  Viatka."  In 
faet  tiie  British  intention  was  to  hreak  throagrh  the 
Bolshevik  cordon  and  ro-eslabli  1.  tin  Eastern  Front 
by  a  jimction  of  the  North  Kui^sian  forces  with  the 
Siberian  troops  oi  Admiral  Kolehak.  These  purposes 
were  kept  secret  from  the  American  soldiers  sent 
into  North  Russia. 

Bolsheviki  Sli-al  the  Allied  Supplies 

*n  alleging  that  the  primary  object  of  the  Expedi- 
tion was  to  guard  the  immensely  valuable  militar>' 
storss  at  Kola  against  German  sdsure,  the  Supreme 
War  Council  or  the  British  War  Oflfice  wonld  appear 

to  ha\  o  (li  viatrd  into  error.  The  truth  is  that,  be- 
fore the  Allied  Expedition  landed  at  Kola,  those 
snpplies  aheady  had  been  seized  by  the  Bolsheviki, 
and  were  being  moved  by  rail  or  bont  sotifhwarr!  into 
Ukrainia  or  into  other  regions  then  under  German 
military  control.  An  olTicial  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  State,  Mr.  D.  C.  Poole,  has  testffled 
that  the  Bolsheviki,  when  ursred  to  give  a  pledge 
that  thesp  stores  would  not  V>e  turned  <)\('r  to  Ger- 
many, flatly  refused.  -  "On  the  contrary,  they  ap- 
pointed an  'Extraordfaiary  Evacuation  Commission' 
at  Archangel  to  ha.sten  their  shipment  inland.  The 
movement  of  munitions,  textiles,  and  similar  mat^r^ 
iais  toward  the  Ukraine  and  other  regions  oonbndled 
by  the  Germans,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1918,  gave  increasing  evi<lence  of  co-operation  with 
the  Central  Empires.  This  moM  itient  of  matoriuls 
became  so  important  and  so  widely  known  that  it  at 
last  emerged  as  the  chief  political  Issue  in  Bnssia. 
At  the  Fifth  All-Russian  Soviet  Congress  held  at 
Moscow  in  July,  1918,  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Rev- 
olutionaries, in  impassioned  speeches,  attacked  Lenine 
and  bis  associates,  referring  to  these  shipments,  for 
having  betrayed  Russia  into  the  hands  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  and  beeome  the  active  ally  ef  German 
Imperialism." 

War  By  Indirection 

The  seizure  of  these  supplies  and  thehr  transfer 
to  the  Germans  most  assuredly  eonstitoted  a  valid 
canae  for  war,  but  the  Allied  War  Council  appears 
to  have  preferred  making  war  unconstitutionally  and 
by  indiredtkm  rather  than  after  open  declaration. 
At  all  events,  the  North  Russian  Allied  Expedition- 
ary Force  invatled  Russian  soil  under  false  pretences. 
The  advance  guanl  of  the  Expedition,  consisting  of 
about  1400  officers  and  men,  with  representatives  of 
eleven  different  nationalities,  including  a  small 
American  rontinfrent  fmm  tli<  V.  .S.  S.  Olympia,  was 
landed  at  Kola  on  the  Murmanijk  coast  in  June.  The 
Allied  fovee  reached  a  friendly  agreement  with  the 
local  Soviet  government  and  assumed  the  hurden  of 
feeding  the  population.  Inasmuch  as  the  Bolsheviki 
had  already  stolen  most  of  the  munitions  deposited 
at  Kola,  the  British  commanders  deemed  it  neces- 
san'  to  pursue  the  thieves.  Accordingly,  the  Expe- 
d  f  iiinar\  Force  took  boat  for  Archangel,  landing  at 
that  port  on  August  3,  1918.  The  Bolsheviki  at  once 
ntrealed  southwaid«  some  by  boats  up  the  Dvftia 


river  and  its  tributaries,  others  by  rail  down  the 

V'ologda  Railroad,  and  still  others  up  the  Onega  River. 
The  population  of  Archangel  greetetl  the  members 
of  the  Expeditionary  F'oree  most  cordially.  In  re- 
taliation the  Bolshevik  govemmoit  at  Moscow  placed 
the  British  and  French  consuls  xmder  arrest.  Rather 
than  desert  them,  the  American  consul  remainLd 
at  his  post,  and  thus  all  were  held  practically  pris- 
oners in  the  hands  of  the  BolshevikL  Though  the 
detention  of  these  ofTicials  was  contrary  to  inter- 
national law  and  the  usage  of  nations,  still  the 
Allied  War  Council  refrained  from  declaring  war 
openly  against  the  Re<ls,  while  secretly  resolved  to 
wage  war  against  them. 

The  main  body  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  arrived 
at  Archangel  on  August  26th,  and  ivith  them  a  num- 
erous company  of  British  efflcas— "a  whole  shlp- 
loail  of  them",  as  nm  deponent  sayeth.  .Accompany- 
ing them  was  a  Russian  Socialist,  Nicholas  Tschai* 
kowsky  by  name,  who  had  visited  Londm  in  hopes 
of  gaining  British  recognition  for  an  independent 
government  for  North  Russia.  .A  .Socialist  govern- 
ment was  at  once  proclaime<l,  witli  1  -<  liaikowsky  as 
president,  but  it  was  not  permitted  long  to  functioa. 
In  a  little  while  a  Russian  military  clis^iue  took  over 
the  North  Russian  Government  under  British  au.s- 
pices,  and  the  venerable  Tschaikowsky,  beloved  of 
all  the  people,  was  finally  packed  off  to  London, 
never  to  return.  The  hea<i  of  this  new  government 
was  one  Gen.  Mueller,  a  Russian  monarchi.st  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  who  was  identified  with  the  cabal 
aiming  at  the  restoration  of  Czarism. 

The  American  Expedition  Arrives 

The  American  Expeditionary  Force,  numbering 
some  6,000  troops,  and  under  comnumd  of  Col.  Stew- 
art, embarked  fi-om  Eneland  on  August  27th  an-l 
arrived  at  Archangel  September  4th.  The  policy  of 
the  United  States  government,  with  respect  to  the 
intervention,  was  strictly  set  forth  in  the  instructions 
to  the  American  Ambassador  to  Russia,  Mr.  David 
R.  Francis.  So  far  as  our  co-operation  with  ^ 
British  was  conceme<l,  all  military  effort  was  re- 
stricted to  the  guarding  of  ports  and  as  much  of  the 
adjacent  territory  as  niiirbt  develop  threatening  con- 
ditions. It  was  also  pointed  out  that  our  Govern- 
msnt  did  not  consider  that  its  efforts  to  safefifttanl 
.'jupplies  at  Arehnntre]  or  to  help  the  Czechs  in 
Siberia  had  oveate<l  a  state  of  war  with  the  Bolshe- 
viki. Nntwitli.-tanding  these  pneifle  declarations,  war 
resulted,  though  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  Congress  and  without  a  declaration  by  any 
of  the  Allied  Governments. 

Amwiean  Grlevanees 

The  military  comnumd  of  all  the  Allied  forces  hi 

the  Archangel  di.'tnVt  wns  entnisted  to  Major  Gen. 
Edmond  Ironsides,  an  Englishman,  who  arrived  at 
Archangel  on  September  30th,  accompanied  by  a 
Canadian  Artillery  Brigade  of  two  battalions  and  a 
total  of  2,600  British  and  Allied  rehiforcements,  of 
which  abx^iit  BDO  were  r'^ placements  from  the  .S.'ith 
American  Division.  Britishers  were  in  absolute  com- 
mand. As  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  who 
accompanied  the  Fvpcdition,  tells  the  stor>-:  "\\nv>le 
shiploads  of  British  officers  were  sent  there  to  per- 
form all  possible  fhmctions  of  management  and  to 
cover  all  possible  needs.  The  Americans,  Rus.sians, 
Pkench,  Italians,  and  Serbians  all  obeyed  the  British 
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nfTicers,  and  found  the  British  officers  duplicating 
their  own  «t  every  juncture.  If  they  could  avoid  it, 
they  never  delegated  any  detail  of  authority  to  any 
officer  of  any  other  nationality.  I  have  heard  an 
American  officer  of  high  rank  spoak  vcr>'  bitterly  of 
the  fact  that  the  British  never  consulted  him  except 
to  give  him  orders,  and  made  him  feel  quite  use- 
less." The  methods  of  the  British  ofncers  were  ex- 
asperating to  the  Americans.  For  instance,  instead 
of  sivins  their  orders  directly  to  American  colonels 
to  be  passeti  flown  the  line  "thf',\'  ifrnored  American 
officers  most  noticeably",  giving  their  orders  direct 
to  American  captains,  lieatemnta  and  even  non-oom- 
missioned  officers.  "The  men  were  made  to  feel  most 
nnnecessary  and  quite  contrary  to  the  facts  that 
they  had  brcn  huncled  to  England  and  forgotten,  that 
tiieir  government  was  unmindful  of  them,  and  that 
for  tb»  time  at  least  fhey  were  deprived  of  tiie  pn- 
tection  and  divorced  from  the  ideals  of  which  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  had  always  i^tuod  as  a  symbol  in 


their  minds."  An  a^lditional  grievance  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  American  flaff  cUd  not  wave  ovwr  onr 
bo\  s  in  North  Russia.  There  was  only  one  American 
Hag:  carried  by  the  Expedition,  and  that  was  kept 
inside  headquarters  where  soldim  were  bat  mdy 
admitted. 

But  "if  the  Rood  American  soldiers  with  this  Expe- 
dition returned  home  thoroughly  dete.sting  the  name 
and  memory  of  everything  British",  as  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  serretar>'  declares,  the  relations  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Russians  were  contiaJ  m  the  extreme. 
"There  was  a  Russian  Passion  for  America;  in 
every  log  house  a  love  for  Amariea;  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  in  every  %illage  was  shown  the  emo- 
tion of  the  ideal."  Toward  the  British,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  attitude  of  the  Russians  was  one  of  open 
and  early  distrust,  wliich  grew  into  positivs  hflbwd 
and  ended  finally  in  the  threat  of  am^lilation  if  they 
did  not  leave  Russian  soil. 


War  in  North  Russia  Ends  in  Disaster 


The  pursuit  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  North  Russia  was 
besun  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Fhrpeditionary  Force  at  Ardiangel  in  Auernst  At 
■L-^ht  of  the  Allied  invaders,  the  Soviet  troops  had 
retreated  southward  by  seven  diverse  routes — some 
by  train  over  the  Vologda  railroad,  others  by  boat 
up  the  Onepa  River  west  of  the  railroati,  still  others 
up  the  Dvina  River  and  its  tributaries  east  of  the 
railroad — .so  that  eventually  there  were  seven  sep- 
arated battle  fronts,  radiaUng  like  the  digits  of  a 
sev«n-ftng«ired  hand  from  the  '^wrist"  at  Archangel, 
.  nd  vriih  no  lateral  eommnnieation  between  the 
fingers. 

The  Bolsheviki  were  driven,  or  rather  lliey  led  the 

Allied  soldiers,  down  the  Murmansk  Railroad  past 
Kem,  down  the  Vologda  Railroad  beyond  Obozers- 
kaya,  up  the  Onega  River  to  Chekuevo,  up  the  Pine* 
gra  River,  up  the  Emtza  River,  up  the  Dvina  River 
pa-^t  Toulpas  and  up  the  Vaga  River  to  Ustpadenga. 
The  "front"  extended  over  a  tli-tanco  of  450  miles, 
with  the  most  advanced  position  more  than  200  miles 
sooth  of  Aidiangel,  the  Allied  base  befaig  established 
sKt  SheBkonkciitheTagnKiver. 

Ftrat  AuMiiean  Lessea 

Duriner  thi.s  pursuit,  rear  gvard  actions  on  a  small 
scale  were  fought  on  every  front.  The  American 
troops  svlfered  their  first  revenes  on  September 

I6th  in  two  separate  clashes—nt  Verst  4fil,  nn  the 
Vologda  Railroad  front,  where  three  Americans  were 
killed  and  two  wounded,  and  at  ."^idetskoe,  where  two 
members  of  the  American  outpost  were  womded  by 
artillery  fire. 

With  the  advent  of  the  early  Russian  winter,  the 
Allied  troops  found  themselves  scattered  in  small 
mifts  over  a  wide  streteh  of  blizzard-swept  oomitry, 
Tiundreds  of  miles  from  their  base,  each  pn^^ition 
practically  i.solatcd  from  all  the  others.  Heretofore 
they  had  maintained  the  offensive.  But  now,  be- 
ginning with  November,  and  continuing  through  the 
■winter,  the  initiative  fell  to  the  Bolsheviki.  Simul- 
taneous attacks  on  all  tlu>  Alh'e<I  fronts  weiT  launched 
by  the  Reds,  who  not  only  outnumbered  the  Allies, 
frat  lieTd  the  superiority  in  artillery,  with  the  addl- 
tional  advantage  accruinir  from  control  of  the  rail- 
roads and  of  the  principal  craft  on  the  rivers. 


Americans  Repulse  Bolsheviki 

A  furious  attack  on  the  American  front  along  the 
Vologda  Railroad  was  made  at  Kodish  and  Shredn 
Makrenga  in  the  attempt  to  cut  off  the  Allied  base 
at  Yemetskoye,  but  the  gallant  resistance  of  Ameiii- 
can  and  CamuHaa  troops  sufficed  to  hold  the  line  in- 
tact. A  similar  attack  on  the  Murmansk  Railroad 
was  also  repulsed  by  the  .seasoned  Serbian  troops. 
At  nnegTa  and  at  Chekuevo  the  Bolsheviki  were 
equally  imsuccessful.  On  Armistice  Day,  from  their 
base  at  Kotia.s,  the  Bolsheviki  launclied  an  attack 
on  the  American  outpost  at  Toulgas,  but  Co. 
33dth  Infantry,  eould  not  be  budged  from  their 
position.  All  winter  long  the  BolabevilEl  hammered 
at  this  jH'sition,  but  they  failed  to  dislodge  the 
Americans. 

The  Battle  of  Ustpadenga 

The  mettle  at  the  American  soldiers  was  pot  to 

its  first  true  test  in  the  battle  of  Ustpadenga,  a  town 
on  the  Vatra  Kiver  some  300  miles  south  of  Arch- 
angel. This  forward  position  was  occupied  by  one 
company  of  Ameriean  infantvyt  one  platoon  of  Amer- 
ican enfrfneers,  one  section  of  Cmadtan  arti1Ier>'> 
miscellaneous  units  of  Russian  con.scripts  number- 
ing about  a  thousand,  and  by  the  American  and  the 
British  headquarters  for  the  Vaira  eolnmn. 

On  January  19,  1919,  the  Bolsheviki,  5,000  strong, 
attacked  Ustpadenga.  With  long  range  artiller>'. 
outreaching  the  American  guns,  and  with  perfect 
observation  on  the  American  positions,  they  "picked 
off"  every  house  in  the  town,  up  one  side  of  the 
single  street  and  down  the  other.  Then,  supported 
by  machine  guns  and  pompoms,  the  Red  infantry 
advanced  to  attack  the  small  Allied  foree  opposing 
them.  But  our  boys  fought  them  valorously,  holding 
them  off  for  four  days  until  the  British  command 
ordered  them  to  fall  back  to  Shenkursk,  the  Allied 
advance<l  base  18  miles  north  of  Ustpadenga.  Tn 
this  engajrement  one  American  platoon  of  40  men 
had  casualties  and  "every  man  in  that  small 
force  had  to  do  the  work  of  ten  men  throughout  that 
terrible 


The  Retreat  from  Shenlrarilt 

Gallantly  fiphting  as  they  retreated,  the  American 
infantry  and  Canadian  artillery  units  dragged  them- 
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selves,  minus  two  guns,  into  Shenkursk  on  the  night 
of  the  26th.  Here  they  were  refaiforeed  by  two  com- 
panies of  infantry,  as  a  partial  ofTset  to  the  deser- 
tion of  Russian  conscripts  to  the  Bolsheviki  at  Ust- 
padenga.  During?  that  day  Shenkunk  was  bom- 
barde<l  from  four  sides  by  the  lonpr  ran>?e  grunfi  of 
the  Bolsheviki.  As  it  was  apparent  that  Shenkursk 
would  be  quickly  reduced  to  ruins,  the  town  was 
quietly  evacuated  that  night  without  the  Ion  of  a 
nan,  but  with  the  aacrtfiee  of  great  stores  of  amimt- 
miles  distant,  with  Kitsa,  five  miles  to  the  rear,  as 
spiked  guns  and  ino  days'  rations  for  2,000  men. 

The  LonK  Battle  at  Vistafka 

Walking  two  abreast,  alon>c  a  single  track  sled- 
road,  and  accompanied  by  hundre<ls  of  Russian  refu- 
gees, the  Amencan  and  Canadian  troops  reached 
Shagavari,  80  miles  to  the  norUi,  on  the  following 
day.  During  this  retreat,  in  a  temperature  of  86 
degrees  below  zero,  our  boys  had  brought  out  97 
wounded  and  sick  oomrades,  and  these  were  sent 
on  to  Bereznik  and  Archangel,  300  miles  distant,  on 
pony  sleds,  traveling  day  and  nij,'ht.  After  a  brief 
halt  at  Shagavari,  the  American  ami  Canadian  troops 
proceeded  north  to  their  new  front  at  Vistafka,  ID 
nition  and  ordnance,  all  the  personal  kits,  several 
headquarters.  Here  they  remained  until  March  1, 
beating  back  the  daily  attacks  of  the  BoIshevikL 

The  defense  of  Vistafka  was  intrusted  to  four 
American  companies  of  infantry,  two  companies  of 
British  troops,  some  Russian  conscripts,  supported 
by  the  Canadian  artillery  units.  Seven  thousand 
Bolshevists  quickly  surrounded  the  town,  but  could 
not  take  it  trntil  their  superior  guns  had  finally  ren- 
dered it  untenable. 

From  Vistafka,  the  plucky  American  and  Canadian 
aokHers  retreated  to  Kitsa,  whldi  they  held  against 
repeated  attacks  until  Easter  Sunday,  on  which  day 
they  fell  back  to  Maloberznik.  Tlieir  stubborn  re- 
sistance in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds  had  held 
the  Bolsheviki  from  their  objective,  Bereznik.  where 
the  Allied  stores  of  supplies  and  ammunition  were 
kept,  and  the  seizure  of  which  would  hawa  provud 
disastrous  to  the  whole  D\Hna  column. 

American  Railway  Troops  Arrive 

The  imperative  necessity  of  rescuing  the  hard- 
pressed  Allied  troops  was  now  borne  home  to  the 
Allied  War  Council,  and  plans  were  aecordingly  laid 
for  their  prompt  withdrawal  as  soon  as  weather 
conditions  permitted.  .Any  leinforcements  sent  into 
North  Russia  must  be  sent  by  way  of  the  Murmansk 
BaHroad,  whieh  was  in  a  state  of  unrepair.  As  a 
first  step  in  the  contemplated  evacuation  of  our 
troops,  two  companies  of  American  Volunteer  Rail- 
road Troops,  with  a  total  strength  of  720  in  all 
grades,  w^as  despatched  to  Murmansk  in  command 
of  Major  E.  E.  Macmorland.  Their  task  was  to 
repair  the  railm,!  1^  and  prnvide  for  the  tran.'jporta- 
tion  of  an  Allied  amy,  then  forming  at  Murmansk, 
southward  along  the  Murmansk  Railroad  toward 
Petrograd.  The  Railroad  Troops  were  di.'^cmbarkod 
on  April  lOth  jmd  immediately  assigned  to  duty.  At 
the  same  time,  Brigadier  Gen.  Riehardson  was  sent 
to  North  Russia  to  take  over  the  command  of  the 
American  troops  an«l  arrange  for  their  evacuation 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Gen.  Richardson, 
with  a  small  force  of  American  officers  and  man, 
anfrad  m  ttw  liattit  frait  April  tut,  and  Us  pres- 


ence  did  much  to  encourage  our  troops,  just  obhi- 
ing  from  a  Img  and  trying  winter.  Ailed  uHk  «- 
certain^  and  foreboding. 

First  Mutiny  of  the  Russians 

On  April  25th  the  first  mutiny  ocearred  is  tie 
Russian  National  Army  at  Touliras.  T>prp  wpTi'tW^ 
classes  in  the  Russian  Army:  First,  the  voloBt«:n 
who  enlisted  to  draw  army  ratioBS  and  scente  At 
privilege  of  purchasing  food  and  clothing  frm  tl» 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  second,  the  conscripted  men  forced  te 
join  the  army  at-ainst  their  owTi  cholee;  and,  thirl 
a  large  bofly  of       Bolshevist  prisoners  who  cho« 
the  army  in  preference  to  prison  or  hard  Isbor, 
were  made  a  part  of  tho  British  Legion.  The.««  Rus- 
sians had  writhed  under  the  strict  discipline  enfarad 
by  the  British  and  Russian  military  maortiBeliL  Ther 
resented  being  atldressed  ns  "swine"  and  "^Uhe- 
viks",  and  they  protested  because  freedom  of  speecb 
and  public  meeting  had  been  denied  them.  Ther 
resented  being  forced  into  the  British  Legion  by  con- 
scription. They  distrusted  the  Ru.^-sian  officers  placed 
over  them  as  members  of  the  Old  Regime  secretlv 
planning  to  rob  them  of  their  new-found  freedom 
and  subject  them  once  again  to  the  tyranny  of  Ctar- 
dom.    Night  after  night  Txup^i.an  soldiers  were  put 
to  death  by  firing  squads  on  mere  suspicion  of  beitir 
Bolshevists,  and  these  cneottons  taught  tiie  simp)* 
Russians  to  hate  their  alien  military  masters.  An 
additional  cause  for  bitterness  on  the  part  of  tV 
Russian  soldlari  wa.s  the  financial  juggling  of  t'r 
British  high  command.    The  country  having  bea 
flooded  with  Keren  sky  and  Bolshevik  paper  memej, 
it  was  impossible  to  maintain  any  general  European 
value,  so  a  new  rouble  was  issued,  under  the  name  of 
"Engltsh  rouble^,  with  a  guaranteed  mlstarara  vahe 
based  on  the  deposits  of  such  securities  with  tJw 
Bank  of  England.   Still  the  peasants  refused  to  give 
up  their  old  roubles  for  the  new.    Thereupon  tha 
British  "financiers"  publi.shed  a  schedule  of  deplt> 
ciation  of  all  old  roubles,  which  destroyed  whateter 
value  the  Russian  roubles  possessed.    The  repute, 
aim  of  the  British  was  to  put  the  old  roubles  out  of 
eireulatlon,  hut  instead  they  ftemselves  paid  tiirir 
Russian  soldiers  and  civilians  in  the.«!e  old  rouble', 
at  the  same  time  making  it  impossible  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  spend  thefar  worthless  money  in  ttia  Y.  K. 
C.  A.    "There  was  a  general  feeling  among  th* 
Russian  people  that  the  Military  Intervention  under 
British  command  had  taken  that  value  out  of  their 
old  roubles  and  in  soma  myatarioas  way  pot  it  into 
its  own  pocket.'* 

In  consequence  of  this  disaffection  the  Russian  soU 
diers  at  Toulgas  rose  in  mutiny  on  April  25th,  killing 
nine  of  tiidr  eAcers. 

The  Battle  of  MaMbeKsnlk 

On  May  1st,  the  International  labor  holiday,  the 
Bolsheviks  attacked  violently  on  all  fronts.  The 
heaviest  blow  fell  on  the  Amoican  position  at  Malo- 
bereznik  on  the  Vaga  River  front.  The  ice  had 
begun  to  run  out  of  the  Vaga  and  the  upper  Dvlna 
River-,  enabling  the  B<i!-heviks  to  mount  guns  on 
barges  while  the  Allied  gunboats  were  still  frozen 
in  at  Archangel,  far  to  the  north.  From  these  river 
craft,  the  heavy  Bol.-^hevfk  gims  dropped  .'>.000  shell? 
into  Malobereznik,  burning  down  even,-  house.  But 
when  the  Bolshevik  infantrj-  attacked,  the  .Vniorican 
soldiers  beat  them  hack  again  and  again,  with  heavy 
losses.   Again  on  May  5th,  the  Bolsheviki  deluged 
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the  ruinR  of  the  towTis  with  8,000  Bhells,  but  when 
the  last  futile  wave  of  tiie  Red  iiifantr>'  had  broken 
under  the  fire  of  the  Americans  they  withdrew,  leav- 
ing many  deatl  on  the  field  and  100  prisoners. 

This  iMttle  trirtnally  marked  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign. Our  men  continued  in  active  patrol  work, 
vith  more  or  less  fighting  tntll  they  were  with- 
drawn from  the  front-line  poeltif»8  in  piepanHon 
for  the  evacuation. 

Mutiny  of  American  Troops 

Much  ill  feeling  had  been  engendered  among  our 
troops  hy  reason  of  the  snpereilious  attitude  of  some 
of  the  British  officers  who  controled  their  move- 
ments. This  disaffection  resulted  in  the  brief 
mutiny  of  an  American  company.  Ortlered  to  go 
to  the  front,  they  refused.  But  it  was  only  a  tem- 
porari'  refusal.  In  the  end  they  did  go  to  the 
front  and  as  over  tlii'v  finn^ht  splendidly.  "Curs- 
ing the  British,  still  they  went  to  their  death,  100 
men  Mntt  the  woric  of  1,000  men." 

A  frravor  charfre,  however,  is  laid  at  the  door 
of  some  of  our  soldiers.  The  report  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  gives  a  munber  of  cases  of 
American  soldiers  who  were  convicted  by  court 
martial  of  having  been  guilty  of  self-inflicted  womids. 
Gondod  to  desperation  by  the  taunts  nf  the  tactU^s 
British  officers,  and  feelhig  that  they  had  been  for- 
saken by  their  government,  these  American  soldlen 
<!pliberately  maimod  themselves  to  avoid  further 
participation  in  the  unlegalized  and  ill-advised  war 
ia  Noorth  Russia. 

Americans  Withdrawn 

The  evacuation  of  the  American  troops  was  be- 

trun  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  A  portion  of  the 
command  embarked  at  Economic  on  June  3d,  a  spr- 
ead contingent  on  June  15 — 16th,  and  the  Enjrinoer 
nattalion  at  Archangel  on  June  27th.  The  Rail- 
ruad  Tran.sportation  Troops  embarked  at  Murmansk 
un  July  30th.  American  hcadciuartors  were  formally 
closed  on  August  5th.  The  total  casualties  of  the 
American  Expedition  were  240. 

The  friendly  Russians  viewed  the  departure  of  the 
Americans  with  dismay  and  pleaded  to  have  them 
stay  or  to  have  otben  sent  to  replace  them. 

British  Amy  of  Bvacaaden  Arrlvea 

In  JaM,  1910,  the  British  Army  of  Evacuation  ai^ 
rived  at  Archangel  in  command  of  Gen.  Rawlinson. 
Announcement  yv^s  made  that  the  new  army  had 


come  "to  finLsh  the  job,  to  clean  up  North  Russia, 
to  take  Koltas  by  July  15th,  Viatka  and  Vologda  in 
another  thirty  days,  and  Petrograd  before  snowfall." 
The  BritLsh  Tommies  indulged  to  tiie  lull  liieir  bent 
for  braggadocio;  they  further  exasperated  the 
Americans  by  insisting  that  "England  won  the  war", 
and  that  the  Americans  were  of  inferior  cUqr.  Tills 
from  an  army  that  ha<l  been  saved  from  annihila- 
tion in  France  by  the  valor  of  the  Amerieaa  soldiers 
was  naturally  provocative  to  wrath.  As  a  result  of 
this  British  persiflapp,  srvoral  incipient  melees  broke 
out  in  the  streets  of  Archangel,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  acquitted  timnaelves  aatisfactcrily. 

Six  Rassian  MntinicB 

The  smoldering  hatred  of  the  Russian  soldiers 
toward  their  officers  was  fanned  into  flmae  in  July, 
1019,  when  mutinies  occurred  on  six  of  the  seven 
battle  fronts.  At  Troitsa,  at  Onega,  at  Pinepra,  .it 
Obozer.Hkaya,  on  the  Vaga  River  and  on  the  Mur- 
mansk Railroad,  the  Rusdaa  hattidloiM  uufchiied, 
killing  their  oflkers  and  than  uniting  with  tba  Bol- 
sheviki. 

The  battalion  at  Troitsa,  which  mutinied  en  July 
Tfclit  was  composed  of  Ex-Bolshevik  prisoners  who 
had  been  given  the  option  of  joining  the  Allied  army 

or  icninininir  prisoner.^  of  war.  This  battalion  had 
t)een  feted  and  honored  in  many  ways,  but  it  was 
disloyal  to  the  core.   On  Troitaa's  fatal  night  they 

munirrod  fivp  Fntrlish  and  eight  Russian  officers. 
Many  of  the  miscreants  were  recaptured  and  put  to 
death.  On  the  other  flronts,  Ae  mutineers  were 
those  same  Russian  conscripts,  who  had  been  such 
warm  friends  of  the  American  soldiers  and  who,  on 
the  lioparturc  of  the  Americans  had  declared  sip- 
niftcantly  that  the  British  would  have  to  go  home, 
too. 

The  Close  of  the  Bzpedition 

The  Russians  thereupon  went  over  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  Bolsheviki,  compelling  the  British  to  re- 
treat on  all  seven  fronts.  Every  embassy  received 
orders  from  home  to  leave  with  all  its  citizens,  bag 
and  baggage,  and  in  the  early  days  of  September 
they  went  "as  from  a  pestilence,  shipload  after  ship- 
load, all  the  embassies  and  consulates,  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  mlHtaar  mls^iBM,  and  bouT' 
geois  Russians."  By  September  20Ul,  the  last  Brit- 
ish soldier  had  been  evacuated. 

Thousands  of  lives  and  $250,000,000  in  treasure 
was  the  cost  to  the  Allies  of  this  ill-fated  Eiq^tion 
to  Ncnrth  Ruasia. 
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Poland  at  War  with  Germans,  Bolshevists,  Ukrainians,  Czechs 

Supreme  Council  at  Paris  Prevents  the  Pursuit  and  Destruction  of  Bolahevittt 

by  Poland's  Victorious  Army 


SECTION  I  I  -1919 


Polikh  Army.  500,000 

r.<-ii.  ji>9«ph  Pilioddd 

Gcti.  Hnller 
G«n.  Uerthelot 
Gen.  ^naelme 
Gm.  Oowbov-MuMUeU 


THE  new-bom  Republic  of  Poland  was  alnuwt 
strangrled  in  its  cradle  by  the  enemies  whidi 
encompa.-;soi|  it  around  in  1919.  Germany  and 
Russia,  two  of  three  powers  which  had  partitioned 
Poland  and  kept  tier  submerged  for  upward  of  140 
years,  resented  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom. The  Ukrainians  and  Bolsheviki,  having?  inher- 
ited Russia's  hatred  for  Poland,  also  united  in  effort 
to  throttle  the  new  nation.  The  Czecho-Slovaks, 
who  had  fought  under  the  Austrian  colors  during 
the  War  but  had  since  become  the  proteges  of  the 
Allied  nations  and  been  granted  the  boon  of  national 
independence,  assiBted  In  the  plot.  The  Lithuanians, 
too,  those  half  brothers  of  the  Pmssians,  and  like 
them  of  Tartar-Mongol  descent,  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent the  realization  of  Polish  independence. 

Two  months  after  the  Armistice,  the  German 
"Republic"  had  defiantly  massed  an  army  on  the 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  frontiers  and  declared  var 
against  poor  struggling  Poland,  yet  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Paris  nejrlected  to  give  the  word  which 
would  enable  Marshal  Foch  once  for  all  to  put  an 
end  to  Prussian  aggression.  The  Bolshevists,  whose 
kadem  at  teaat  were  German  agents,  natandljr 
joined  in  the  conspiracy  to  throttle  Poland. 

With  SOO.OOO  armed  enemies  a.s.sailing  her  from 
four  sides,  ami  with  at  the  beginning  a  force  of 
less  than  60,000  to  defend  her  frontiers,  poor  bleeding 
Poland  nevertheless  triumphed  over  the  Russo-Gcr- 
man  Leatnip.  As  111  r  Army  ^'ra(luaIly  >rre\v  in  size, 
unto  it  attained  a  final  strength  of  500,000  effectives, 
the  Poles  not  cmly  broke  the  German  nssautt,  but 
defeated  and  pursued  the  Bolsheviki  200  miles  b^rond 
the  frontier. 

Indeed,  Poland  might  easily  at  this  juncture  have 

crushed  Bolshevism  completely  hat!  not  the  same 
coterie  of  politicians  at  Paris,  the  same  Suprome 
Council  which  had  failed  to  send  her  any  military 
aid  in  her  eariy  distress,  sternly  foriuide  her  further 
to  pnrsue  the  BolshevikL 

What  the  Greedy  Foes  of  Poland  Coveted 

In  restoring  Poland,  the  Peace  Congress  had  not 
exactly  defined  the  boundaries  of  the  new  nation. 
Thus  Danzig,  the  ancient  seaport  of  Poland,  now 
peopled  largely  hy  Germans,  was  left  in  dispute, 
pending  a  plebiscite,  and  Germany  had  seize<i  upon 
this  fact  as  a  pretext  for  asmmbling  a  huge  army 
and  waging  war  against  Poland  in  <lefiance  of  tlie 
terms  of  the  Armistice.  Germany's  real  object  was 
to  seenve  aa  open  corridor  into  Russia  whidi  she 


German  Arm:i,  2U0,000 
F)<':<l   MnrshHl  VOB 

Citn.  HerKTniiti 
L'kniniBa  Fprcca.  ISO.OOO 


BoUhrrUt  ForrM.  lOO.OOO 
CM«ho-SI«vak  ForCM,  100.t«0 

LillnuHilm  PorcM,  M,ilf 

G«n.  ZukatMku 

hopes  ultimately  to  dominate. 

The  Ukrainians,  too,  objected  to  the  restoration  of 
a  part  of  Galicia  to  Poland,  since  this  involved  tiie 
transfer  to  the  Poles  of  ridi  coal  fields  owned  by 
German  capitalists.  Urged  on,  no  doubt,  both  Iqr 
German  and  Russian  influences  they  needed  no 
further  pretext  fur  assailing  Poland. 

Similarly,  the  Cseehe-SlovakB  eoveted  the  ridi 
coal  mines  of  the  Tcschen  district  which  had  been 
restdreil  to  I'oland  but  were  claimed  by  Germany 
and  Bohemia  as  well. 

As  for  the  Lithuanitins,  they  not  only  had  a  natural 
affinity  for  the  Germans,  but  their  political  leanings 
were  toward  Bolshevism. 

The  Bolshevists  themselves,  having  by  the  terms 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  "preacnted"  Gemaay 
with  the  whole  of  Poland,  could  not  bear  to  see  their 
generous  award  set  aside.  In  particular  they  resented 
the  setting  up  of  a  Christian  rampart  In  Europe  b 
the  i)ath  of  their  proposed  pagan  advance  westward 
to  the  cunquest  of  the  whole  Western  World. 

So  it  resulted  that  the  Poles  were  simultaneously 
involved  in  warfare  on  the  North  with  the  Lithu- 
anians, on  the  South  with  the  Ukrainians,  on  the  East 
wiili  \]:r  Ruv-fim  Bolshevists  and  on  the  West  bjT  the 
Germans  and  tiie  Czecho-Slovaks. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  the  new  war,  when  Poland 
needed  military  assistance  in  overthrowing  tliis 
League  of  Deviltry,  the  politicians  at  Paris  sent  fro- 
<iuent  notes  to  the  various  belligeients,  politely 
a<king  them  to  desist  from  (|uarreling  any  further 
and  even  takinjr  the  pains  to  send  urbane  and  leis- 
urely "Commissioners"  to  intiuire  into  the  causes 
of  the  "quarrels."  But  they  neglected  to  send  an 
Allied  Army  into  Germany  to  disarm  or  annihilate 
200,000  Gennan  soldiers  who  were  defiantly  and 
illicitly  assembled  on  the  Polish  frontier,  contenting 
themselves  with  asking  Germany  to  recall  its  Army, 
a  command  which  the  German  Socialists  eoa- 
temptuously  ignoretl  for  months. 

Polish  Army  Unaided  by  the  Allies 
The  Poles  themselves,  though  a  valiant  fighting 
race,  were  unprepared  at  first  to  defend  themselves 
successfully  against  simultaneous  attacks  from  four 
directions.  Of  the  million  or  more  I'dlcs  who  had 
fought  in  the  Russian  ranks,  700,000  had  survived, 
but  most  of  theee  had  been  detained  m  Rusria,  befaig 
refused  pennission  to  return  to  Poland.  For  the 
most  part  they  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  mael- 
stma  of  the  Russian  revolution. 
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G*n.  Pilsudski  had,  however,  succeeded  in  orsrtmlz- 

lug  in  Poland  an  army  of  85,000  men,  of  whom 
gouedy  40,000  were  immediately  available  for  use 
00  the  the  frontierx,  most  of  them  havinir  been  de- 

t.iiled  for  instruction  in  tlie  intrrior  of  Poland.  The 
Polish  Cavalry,  still  in  process  of  formation,  com- 
prised 12  refnments  of  Lancers.  The  Artillery  con- 
sisted of  32  batteries  of  various  calibers.  It  was 
hoped  by  spring  to  increase  this  Army  to  a  strength 
of  150,000,  and  tveDtually  a  foiee  of  50(M)00  wm 
contemplated. 

In  addition  to  Gen.  PiTsudsH's  Legion,  there  were 
fiiiir  Polish  l)ivi-i<  ns  in  Franrn,  forminjr  a  corps  of 
40,000  men  largely  recruited  in  America  and  com- 
nianded  by  Gen.  Haller.  When  the  Armistice  was 
arran-^-fil  in  November,  191S,  this  Polish  corps  had 
a.ske<l  ptrnii.-sion  to  return  to  Poland,  but  their 
pnyer  ha<i  been  denied. 

For  nearly  five  months  these  Polish  patriots,  who 
had  helped  to  defend  France  and  England  from  the 
German  peril,  were  detained  in  France  while  German 
armed  forces  were  permitted  to  work  their  will  in 
the  Baltic  States.  And  even  when  permission  was 
piven  the  Polish  soldiers  to  assist  thoir  oppressed 
nation,  their  pa£.sage  through  Gemiany  was  prohi- 
bited by  the  ndlitary  powers  of  Germany  who  seemed 
to  hold  in  disdain  the  decrees  of  the  Allied  delegates 
sitting  in  Paris.  Germany  hati  plucked  up  courage 
since  that  threatening  day  in  November  when  she 
begged  for  an  armistice. 


The  National  Aasenbiy  Opens 

Meantime  an  orderly  election  had  taken  place  in 
Poland  on  January  19lh  to  choose  delegates  to  a 
National  Assembly  to  be  held  on  February  9th.  This 
election  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the 
National  Patriotic  Group,  comprising  National  Demo- 
erats.  Progressives,  Realists  and  Populists,  over  the 
radieal  group,  comprising  SodaIiata»  Jewa  and 


The  National  Assembly  was  opened  at  Warsaw  on 
February  10th,  by  Gen.  Pilsudski,  the  Dictator,  and 
Ignaee  PaderewsM,  the  Premier.  In  attendance  there 
were  many  notables,  includine^  the  Anglo-American 
Mission,  with  Col.  Wade  at  its  head,  the  Pontifical 
delegate,  the  representatives  of  the  Commission  of 
Galicia  and  the  National  Councils  of  Poeen  and 
Silesia. 

The  solemn  opening  of  the  Diet  took  place  the  next 
day,  under  the  Pveaidency  of  Prince  Radziwill,  who 
read  a  telegram  announcing  the  arrival  of  Polish 
troops  at  Brest-Litovsk.  * 

Official  recognition  of  the  Polish  Government  by 
the  Allies  was  given  on  Februarj-  21st,  thus  ending 
a  long  controversy  between  the  Polish  Government 
and  the  Polish  Committee  in  'Faxia,  headed  by  Dnow- 
.ski.  The  Treaty  of  Alliance  mtt  unaaJnunaly  rati- 
fied on  March  29th. 


Ukrainians  Bombard  Lemberg 


The  war  against  the  Poles,  wage<l  by  the  Ukrain- 
ians of  Eastern  Galicia,  took  on  a  savage  and  violent 

aspect  in  February,  1919. 

The  Ukrainians  by  force  of  arms  sought  to  recover 
Kholm  district  which  had  been  awarded  to  them 
under  the  terms  of  the  Brest-I.itovsk  treaty,  but  had 
b<^n  restore<l  to  Poland  after  the  Armistice.  They 
were  already  in  control  of  the  rich  oil  region  of 
Boryslav,  which  yielded  them  necessary  revenue  to 
carry  on  Hie  conflict. 

The  Ukrainian  army  atlvanced  toward  Lemberg, 
a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  which  was  defended  by 
a  .small  garrison  of  Poles  lacking  arms  and  e<iuip- 
mcnt.  The  sicfje  of  I^emluT'^':  he^jan  on  Fi'l'riiat  v  15th 
when  the  Ukrainian  heavy  artillery  dropped  number- 
leas  aliella  into  the  d^,  bot  all  attempts  to  enter 
Lemberg  were  repelled. 

Instead  of  sending  an  army  to  the  relief  of  the 
Poles,  the  Allies  dispatched  an  Interallied  Commis- 
sion to  Lemberg  in  hopes  of  talking  the  Ukrainians 
Into  aubmisaion. 


The  Commis>ioners  among  whom  were  Prof.  R.  H. 
Loud  of  Harvard  University,  and  Major.-Gen.  Francis 
J.  Kieman  of  the  United  States  Army,  were  fired 
upon  by  Ukrainian  soldiers  on  fVbruary  20th  while 
journeying  from  Cracow  to  Lembertr  in  a  Polish 
armored  train.  An  armistice  was  arranged  between 
the  Poles  and  Ukminlana  but  hostilities  were  re- 
sumed on  March  2nd. 

By  March  19th  the  Ukrainians  were  in  possession 
of  the  I^mberg-Cnvcow  railw^T.  Lemberg  itself 
was  being  bombarded  with  heavy  guns  and  sections 
of  the  city  already  were  in  ruins  or  in  flames.  The 
Allied  Supreme  Council,  by  radio-telegrams  this  time, 
again  ordered  the  hostile  armies  to  suqiend  hostili- 
ties, suggesting  that  they  refer  their  GaHcIan  bound- 
ary dispute  to  arbitration,  but  the  Ukrainians  wholly 
ignored  the  mandate  of  the  Allied  powers,  con- 
tinuing the  daily  bombardment  of  Lemberg  all 
throiH'h  March  and  April. 

Early  in  May  the  Poles  succeeded  in  raising  the 
siege  and  driving  back  the  Ukrainians  .so  far  tint 
Lemberg  was  no  longer  in  danger  from  shells. 


German  Army  Invades  Posen 


The  Russian  Bolplievi.«:t  government,  it  will  be 
recalled,  had  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Germany 
on  January  16, 1918,  giving  Gennany  economic  con- 
trol of  Poland.  This  hifamous  treaty  was,  of  course, 
set  aside  by  the  Allies  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice, 
when  steps  were  taken  to  restore  the  old  Kingdom  of 
Poland.  A  email  Polish  armed  force  at  once  occupied 
Posnania  (Posen). 

The  Germans,  not  relishing  the  idea  of  the  restor- 
ation ot  Pcdand  or  the  setting  up  of  an  independent 


nation  between  them  and  tliat  Uussia  which  they  still 
coveted,  raised  the  cry  that  the  Poles  were  occupy- 
ing a  part  of  the  German  frontier  as  drawn  in  the 
Armistice  terms.  With  brazen  assurance,  they 
demanded  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Posen  by  the 
Polish  troops  and  the  rc-establishment  of  the  German 
authorities  in  Eastern  Prussia.  They  backed  up  this 
demand  by  a  militar\-  vlisplay  in  strength. 

Naturally  the  Pules  refused  to  evacuate  their  an- 
cient provlnees.  Instead,  they  propoeed  a  two-weeks' 
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truce  while  the  matter  in  dispute  was  being  referred 
to  the  Peace  Conference.  This  proposal  the  Prussian 
Cabinet  rejected,  declarinR  that  they  would  consent 
to  a  suspension  of  ho.stilities  only  after  the  PoIif;h 
troope  had  withdrawn  from  Poaen.  Hindenbers's 
Army  thereupon  inarched  into  Foaco,  and  akhmidMS 
occurred  between  them  and  the  FoIm  at  varioua 
points. 

The  Gemum  Army  in  MarA  flatiy  refused  to 

accept  the  Allied  domand  for  the  withdrawal  of  their 
artillery  in  the  region  between  Danzig;  an<l  Thorn  in 
Poland,  yet  notwithstanding  this  defiance  on  the  part 
of  an  outlawed  foe,  the  poUtidaas  at  Paris  adopted 
no  punitive  measures. 

On  March  15th,  (lernian  trodji-  attacked  the  coal 
mines  of  Dombrowa  in  former  Russian  Poland,  but 
they  were  repulsed  by  Polish  troops  assisted  by  the 
local  militia.  In  Popon  the  Germans  bombarded  the 
towns  of  Nowa,  Krusyna  and  Ostrowek,  but  all  their 
attacks  on  this  fnmt  were  similary  repulsed. 

Clerauwa  Try  to  Piwcat  Paaaage  of  Polish  Army 

The  chief  bone  of  contention  between  the  Poles 
and  the  Germans  wa.s  over  control  of  the  port  of 
Danzig.  Both  nations  claimed  a  majority  of  the 
nationals  in  the  whole  Danzig  district.  The  Peace 
Conference,  at  first  unable  to  decide  between  the 
two  conflictinK  claims,  declared  Danzig  an  inter- 
national city,  belonging  to  neither  party  but  free  to 
both.  Subsequently,  a  reconsiden^on  of  Poland's 
claims  was  made,  and  a  new  decision  reached  re- 
garding the  future  status  of  the  city.  Danzig  wu.s 
to  be  recreated  as  a  "free  dty",  not  indeed  as  a 
neutralized  state,  but  mther  as  an  autonomous  re- 
public within  the  Polish  state,  contained  -within  the 
Polish  Customs  Union  anrl  represented  in  interna- 
tional relations  by  Polish  diplomats.  Its  citizens 
were  to  be  entitled  to  diplomatic  privileges  held  by 
the  citizens  of  Poland,  to^rether  witli  free  use  of  the 
Danzig  wharves.  Other  transportation  facilities 
were  to  be  nrvaranteed  to  Poland,  which  was  also  to 
have  control  of  the  Vistula  water  route  and  free- 
dom to  pass  not  only  alonp  the  Polish  corridor  but 
also  through  German  territory,  if  necessary.  Free- 
dom of  passage  across  the  Polish  corridor  to  East 
Prassla  was  likewise  eonilrmed  to  Germany. 

Gen.  Foch  Warns  tlie  Germans 

The  Germans  did  not  intend  to  allow  the  Poles 
to  pass  thxongh  Gemum  territory  if  they  could  pre- 
vent ft   Already  they  had  taken  steps  to  prevent 

the  pa.ssage  of  On.  Haller'.s  40,000  Poli.sh  Troops 
from  France  into  Poland.  On  March  28th,  Marshal 
Fodi  Bobrottted  a  note  to  the  German  government, 
demanding  a  passa^.'e  throueh  Danzig  for  the  Polish 
divisions  under  Gen.  Waller,  and  permi.ssion  for  their 
farther  march  to  Poland.  Marshal  Foch  warned  the 
Germans  that  their  refusal  to  comply  with  his  orders 
would  be  reiyarflefl  as  a  breach  of  the  Arnilstlce. 

The  German  Government  in  its  reply,  held  that 
mder  the  Armistice  terms  Germany  was  bound  only 
to  grant  the  Poles  free  access  to  the  VIstnIa  hi  order 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  order  in  Russian  Poland. 
Guarantees  were  demanded  that  Ilaller's  Polish  army 
wotild  not  provoke  an  insurrection  of  the  Ftoles  fn 
the  Danzitr  district.  Finally  a  counter-proposal  was 
made  that  the  Polish  Armv  shoidd  land  instead  at 
Stettin,  Konie=berg,  Memel  or  Libau. 

Marshal  Foch  journeyed  to  Spa  on  April  3d  to  con- 
fer with  Premier  Erzberger  and  bdng  the  matter  in 


dispute  to  a  final  decisioii.  At  thto  conference  the 

right  of  the  Polish  forces,  as  a  part  of  the  Allied 
Army,  to  land  troops  at  Danzig  wwn  maintained, 
but  in  order  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  PoliBh 
troops  it  was  decided  to  make  use  of  other  lines  of 
transport  proposed  by  the  German  government.  If, 
however,  difllculties  of  any  kind  should  ari-se  in 
their  passage  across  Germany,  Marshal  Foch  woukl 
reserra  the  right  to  debaik  the  Polish  sokttan  at 
Danzig. 

Gen.  Mailer's  Army  Held  Up  By  Germans 
The  first  contingent  of  Gen.  Hallcr's  Polish  troops 
started  on  their  homeward  journey  from  Btaace 
across  Germany,  on  April  16th.  At  Treves,  the 
German  government  interposed  obstacles  to  the 
further  passage  of  this  army  through  Germany. 
On  June  18th,  Premier  Exxberger  notified  the  Allies 
that  Poland  was  in  a  state  of  war  with  Germany 
and  that  two  divisions  of  the  repatriated  army  of 
Gen.  Haller  were  being  distributetl  along  the  whole 
Western  frontier  of  Poland. 

Subse  juently,  ei^ht  trainloads  of  Gen.  Hallcr's 
army  were  held  up  for  three  days  by  orders  of  the 
German  Government  and  food  was  withheld  from 
them.  Taken  to  task  for  this  act  of  defiance,  the 
German  Government  stated  that  it  was  not  a  gov- 
ernment action  but  purely  due  to  the  z«  a?  of  "the 
local  German  commanders  on  the  German-Polish 
line  of  demarkatlon.*' 

A  peremptory  order  from  Mar-linl  Foch  brOOgfat 
the  Germans  to  their  senses,  and  Gen.  Hallcr's  army 
was  allowed  to  proceed  on  its  journey.  The  First 
Division  reacherl  ^^'arsaw  on  Easter  Monrlay,  but 
the  final  transport  was  not  completed  until  July. 

German  Attacks  on  Polish  Cities 
Meanwhile,  German  mllitaxy  agcrssaion  on  the 
Western  Polish  boundary  was  causing  great  uneasi- 
ness at  Paris.  Heavy  artillery  attacks  on  Czechen- 
stochowa,  from  the  south  and  west,  had  threatened 
to  cut  railway  communication  with  Warsaw,  Cracow 
and  the  Teschen  coal  fields.  The  German  Army, 
which  the  .Mlied  politicians  had  carefully  protected 
from  total  destruction  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice, 
was  advancing  some  50  miles  sontlieast  of  Poaen. 
Skirmishes  were  reported  at  many  points. 

On  June  30th,  the  German  Government  falsely 
alleged  that  the  Poles  were  interning  all  Germans 
over  17  years  of  age.  The  Huns  even  dared  to 
threaten  reprisals.  This  at  the  time  when  Premier 
Paderewski  of  Poland  was  hetrcrinc:  tlie  Allies  t'- 
send  him  ammunition  with  which  to  protect  the 
railroads  of  Poland  agafaist  German  aggression. 

It  seeme<l,  however,  as  if  the  Allied  politicians  at 
Paris  were  far  more  inclined  to  hearken  to  the  pleas 
of  the  Huns  than  of  the  Poles,  for  the  Poles  got  no 
immediate  assistance. 

Germany  Pulls  the  Wool  Over  Eyes  of  Allien 

Still  pulling  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  Allied 
poTftielans  at  Parf s,  who  were  holding  the  armies  of 

Marshal  Foch  in  leash,  the  Germans  on  July  9th, 
with  brazen  effrontery,  proposc<l  the  formation  of  a 
joint  rommission  of  Germans  and  Poles  to  "rit  la 
Berlin"  and  settle  <iuestions  arising  out  of  the  res- 
toration to  Poland  of  territories  recovered  from 
Germany.  At  the  same  time,  with  characteristic 
duplicity,  the  German  diplomats  feigned  to  ocgaaixe 
a  flctitknis  '^Republic"  in  the  eastern  terxltodes  aa- 
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idgneil  to  Poland,  even  mudng  m  FMviiioMl  Pnrio 
dent  to  "govera"  it, 

EwB  ftun  tih«  politicians  at  Paris  did  not  choose 
to  let  loose  the  armies  of  Gen.  Fcich  ajfainst  the 
German  forces,  but  later  in  response  to  ominous 
mmbliags.  they  promised  anew  to  adopt  adequate 
measures  to  insure  the  speeily  execution  of  the 
Polish  Treaty  tenns.  This  decision,  however,  did 
not  deter  the  Germaa  Army  on  the  western  frontier 


from  pillaging  Polish  towns  and  harassing  the  Poles 
everywhere* 

Previously,  on  July  2nd,  the  National  Council  of 
Posen  had  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Polish  tmitories  still  under  Germaa  domfauilioa,  to 
preserve  their  calm  and  maintain  order  while  await- 
ing the  plebiscite  wiiich  should  decide  the  future 
Bt^us  of  those  regtons. 


The  Campaign  in 


Gm.  PIbwbU 


and  Galida 


Ota.  PMlwn 


Let  us  now  survey  the  happenings  on  the  Sileslan 

and  Galidan  fronts,  where  the  Poles  combated  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Ukrainians,  Germans  and 
Bolshevists. 

The  reetoratloB  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland  by  the 
terma  of  the  Feaee  Treaty  had  created  prreat  excite- 
ment amonpr  the  German  residents  of  the  rejrion 
affected  by  the  grant.  On  May  11th,  a  mass  meeting 
took  plaee  at  Oppelm,  at  wMeh  reaolntloiw  were 
adopted  demanding:  arms  from  Germany  "for  defense 
a(?ainst  those  who  would  make  us  Polish  slaves".  In 
East  Galicia  also  the  attitude  of  the  Ukrainians 
belligerent.  The  Germans  in  Upper  Sileaia, 
time,  were  calling:  for  mobilization. 

Paderewski  Uesigns  as  Premier 

Tt  had  been  the  wish  of  the  Allied  Council  that  the 

Poles  should  not  make  war  afjainst  tho  Ukrainians  in 
East  Galicia.  Premier  Paderewski,  in  fact,  had  given 
Ma  pledge  to  the  Peaee  Conferenee  that  no  movement 
of  Polish  troops  apainst  them  would  be  ordered.  But 
durinK  his  absence  in  Paris  the  Poli.sh  government 
had  actually  begmi  a  campaign  against  the  Ukrain- 
ian.". 

Paderewski,  on  his  return,  persuaded  Gen.  Pilsud- 
ski,  the  head  of  the  Polish  army,  to  countermand  the 
instructions  to  start  the  £ast  Galidan  attack.  The 
PbHsh  Diet,  on  the  other  hand,  TCfused  to  sanction 
this  order  of  revocation,  d^^clinin)?  to  support  the 
Prime  Minister  in  his  pledge  given  at  Paris,  and 
commanding  Gen.  Pilsuclski  to  begin  Uie  offenshre. 
Whereupon  Premier  Paderewski  resigned  his  eflke. 

Poles  Capture  Kanf  Galicia 
Pilsudski's  Polish  army,  on  May  16th,  started  a 


general  drive  on  the  Lcmberg  .sector,  advancing  100 
miles  in  three  days  and  attaininjr  a!!  Uioir  political 
and  military'  objectives.  With  the  capture,  on  May 
19th,  of  Boryslav,  the  Polish  troops  came  into  full 
possession  of  the  rich  oil  region  of  East  Galicia. 
Croesing  the  Dniester  River,  Pffsadskl*8  troops  agQin 
defeated  the  Ukrainians,  taking  many  prisoners  and 
large  quantities  of  war  materials.  By  May  26th,  the 
Poles  weie  naslttrs  of  East  Galida  and  tiw  nmiiaiit 
of  the  Ukrainlaii  Army  on  this  fhmt  was  heing  hotly 
pursued. 

Ob  Jona  17th,  Gen.  Petlura's  Ukrainian  Peasant 
forces  were  again  defeated  by  the  Poles,  who  took 
several  thousand  prisoners  and  much  war  material. 
Contact  was  establi.shetl  with  a  body  of  Polish  troops 
which  had  marched  from  Odessa.  In  co-operation 
with  Gen.  Heller's  Legion,  largely  composed  &t  Amer^ 
ican  Poles,  Gen.  Pilsudski's  Army  pained  further  suc- 
cesses in  June  along  the  whole  Galician-Volhynian 
ftcnt.  In  Volhynia,  many  towns  were  occupied  and 
the  Lcmberg-Staniiilan  railway  line  again  fdl  into 
Polish  hands. 

By  July  27th  the  Polish  campaign  in  Galicia  had 
pvograsaed  as  far  as  the  River  Zbruca.  So  rapid  had 
heen  the  advance  of  the  Polish  Army  that  the 
Ukrainians  were  unable  to  destroy  their  bridges  as 
they  retired.  The  Poles  in  their  advance  had  cap- 
tvred  6B00  priaongrs  and  41  guns,  as  well  as  large 
quantities  of  munitions  and  railway  equipment. 
Advancing  from  Galicia  into  the  Ukraine,  on  August 
1st,  the  Poles  continue<l  their  victorious  march,  their 
objective  being  Kamenetz  Podolia,  where  Gen.  Pet- 
lura's Peasant  Government  had  set  up  its  "capital". 
There  they  were  halted  by  etder  of  the  Supveme 
Council. 


More  German  Aggressions  in  Upper  Silesia 


An  armed  clash  took  plaee  on  Aagost  18th  in  Upper 

Silesia,  between  the  Germars  and  the  Poles.  This 
province,  whose  population  has  always  been  predom- 
inaatiy  Polish,  is  rich  in  coal  mines,  which  had  been 
"aeqnbed"  1^  Geiman  capitalists.  On  the  strength 
of  ^s  doMoos  ownership  of  the  nines,  the  GermaB 
Sociali.st  Government  plotted  to  seiae  all  Unter 
Silesia. 

The  Peace  CongKSS'had  decided  upon  a  plebiscite 

in  .Silesia  to  rnable  the  inhabitants  to  <leri(Ie  under 
which  government  they  preferred  to  live.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Germans  to  prevent  this  plebiscite. 
They  hoped  to  accomplish  this  end  by  two  means — 
Arst  by  German  colonization  of  Silesia  and  second  by 
the  eaitetmlMtion  of  the  Poles. 


As  a  first  step  toward  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  the 

German  mine-owners  declaretl  a  lockout  in  one  of  the 
mines.  This  precipitated  a  general  strike  among  the 
Polish  miners.  With  this  strike  as  a  pretext,  the 
Germana  Inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror  among  the 
woikmen.  Many  were  beaten  to  death,  others  em- 
cuterl  and  hundreds  of  injureil  Poles  suffered  to  die 
without  medical  attendance.  The  wives  and  families 
of  the  Polish  miners  who  had  fled  aenm  the  frontier 
to  escape  the  German  thusys  were  deported  in  gangs. 

A  flame  of  anger  swept  over  Poland  when  the  news 
reached  Warsaw.  .An  army  of  Polish  Nationals,  then 
concentrate*!  on  the  Silestan  frontier,  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  restrained  from  crossing  the  boundar>-  line 
and  mrohhift  vengenwee  on  the  Germans.  They 
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deterred,  however,  by  ilie  Allied  p<)liticians  at  Paris, 
who  had  forbidden  any  Polish  troop  movementB  in 
Upper  Silesia  pending  the  plebiscite,  but  tius  prohi- 
bition, it  would  seem,  did  not  prevent  the  German 

activities. 

Havins:  thus  massacred  or  expelled  thousands  of 

Poles,  the  German  conspirators,  without  any  hin- 
drance whatever,  pn)cee<ie«i  with  the  German  coloni- 
/..iMiin  of  Upper  Silesia,  hoping  to  win  unfairly  the 
election  that  was  to  be  held  three  weeks  after  the 
Peace  Treaty  was  sierned. 

America's  refusal  to  enter  the  Ix^auue  of  Nations, 
coupled  with  the  neglect  of  the  politicians  at  Paris 
to  order  Marshal  Foch's  amies  to  enter  Silesia  and 
exterminate  the  German  plotters,  resulted  in  a  tem- 
porary triumph  for  German  Kultur.  Instead  of  in- 
terposing, 1^  force  of  arms,  to  protect  the  Poles 
from  the  savnpe  Huns,  the  politicians  at  Paris  sent 
another  "Commission"  into  Silesia  to  "study  and 
control  the  situation." 

Gennany  answered  this  move  by  "declining  to 
pemit  Allied  intervention"  in  Upper  Silesia  until 
the  expiration  of  the  IB  <hiys  followinp  the  pleb- 
iscite prescribed  by  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 
In  other  words,  not  until  Germany  had  been  per^ 
mitted  to  herd  enoujrh  Germans  into  Silesia  to  con- 
trol the  elections  would  she  consent  to  the  Allied 
nations  interfering.  Then  interference  would  be  in 
vain. 


The  politicians  at  Paris  seem  to  have  ac()uicscc<l 
in  this  iniquitous  German  policy,  the  Supreme  War 
Council  eontentlttiar  themselves  with  saying  that  they 
"mipht  .send  trorp-"  to  maintain  order  in  the  disaf 
fected  provinces.  Food  riots  took  place  in  Upper 
Silesia  during  August  and  September,  and  many 
Poles  were  killed  by  German  machine  guna  turned 
on  the  protesting  populace. 

The  Supreme  Council  in  Paris,  on  October  13th, 
decided  that  Allied  troops  should  be  sent  into  Up* 
per  Silesia  to  insure  a  fair  election  after  the  Peace 
Tn  aty  had  been  sipne<l,  but  America  declined  to  fur- 
nish its  quota  of  troops  for  this  necessary  work, 
sihe  as  yet  having  failed  to  ratify  the  Treaty. 

Tn  order  to  "avoid  trouble,"  the  politician?  at 
Paris  ordered  the  Polish  army  to  move  back  a  kilo- 
meter from  the  frontier.  Whatever  else  happened, 
the  politicians  at  Paris  seemed  determined  not  to 
ruffle  the  feelinRs  of  the  Germans,  who  were  plead- 
intr  "great  provocation"  for  their  massacre  of  the 
Poles.  As  a  result  of  this  German  policy,  acqoi* 
esced  in  by  the  Allies,  the  coal  production  fat  the  Si- 
lesian  mine  region  fell  from  a  yearly  average  of 
40,UOO,U(>0  to  10,000,000  tons,  entailing  great  suffer- 
ing on  an  innocent  nation. 

Conclusive  evidence  was  furnished  to  support  the 
charge  that  the  German  authorities  in  upper  Silesia 
delilierately  provoked  the  Poles  to  a  premature  up- 
rising in  order  to  justify  the  matsacre  that  followed. 


Poles  Fight  the  Bobheviki  in  Lithuania 


In  addition  to  their  battles  against  the  Germans 
in  the  West  and  the  Ukrainians  in  the  South,  the 
Poles  heroically  defcndeci  their  own  Uepublic  and 
all  Europe  against  an  invasion  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki  in  Lithuania  to  the  Nortlu  Early  in  Janu- 
ary, 1919,  a  Bolshevist  armed  force,  numbering  80,- 
000  men  convertred  on  Warsaw  o\er  throo  rt.il way 
routes.  Determined  to  protect  their  ancient  fron- 
tier, the  Poles  advanced  to  meet  them  and  in  sev^ 
eral  small  engagements  the  Bolsheviki  were  wov^ 
sted. 

In  February-,  the  Polish  columns  advanced  stead- 
ily eastward  along  the  railways  vrith  Gnxfaio,  Pinsk 
and  Lutsk  as  their  objectives.  These  forces  aimed 
to  establish  order  and  prepare  the  way  for  civil 
government,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  occupation  of 
Poland's  historie  frantters. 

The  Jewish  Bolshevist  PieC  at  Pinsk 

W^orking  their  way  through  Lithuania,  with  the 
Poles  in  swift  pursuit,  the  Bolshevist  Army  on 
March  IGth  attacked  the  town  of  Slonim  which  they 
entered  after  a  lively  contest.  They  were  subse- 
quently expelled  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  the 
valiant  Poles. 

In  the  same  month  the  arme<l  Bolsheviki  were 
driven  from  the  Lithuanian  city  of  Pinsk,  on  the 
eastera  frontier  of  Poland.  There  remained  in 
Pfnsl^  however,  some  200  Jewish  Bolsheviki  bent  on 
mischief.  These  Jews  were  surprised,  on  April  5th. 
while  plotting  a  Bolshevist  uprising  in  which  mas- 
sacres were  to  take  place  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
recapture  of  the  city. 

Some  70  of  these  conspirators  were  captured  red 
handed  and  brought  to  the  market  place,  where  33 
of  them  were  summarily  shot,  the  n?st  being  impris- 
oned.  This  summary  execution  of  Bolshevist  eon- 


spirators  was  the  basis  of  the  widely  circulate*! 
story  of  the  allege<l  Jewish  "pogrom"  at  Pinsk, 
which  our  American  Minister  at  Warsaw,  Mr.  Hugii 
Gibson,  upon  investigation,  reported  as  **vwy  mnch 
exaggerated." 

Capture  of  Vilna 

Before  the  Polish  ofTensive  against  the  Bol- 
slievists  and  Germans  in  Lithuania  was  laundied 
in  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  Polish  Diet  had  as- 
sured the  Supreme  Covmtil  that  its  military  activi- 
ties were  not  intended  in  any  degree  to  prejudice 
the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Comferenee  or  to  add  to 
Poland  any  territories  contrary'  to  the  desire  of 
their  inhabitants.  On  the  contrary,  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  Polish  Army  was  to  defend  thoae  terzitoiies 
against  foreign  invasion. 

In  the  first  week  of  the  offensive,  the  Poles  cap- 
tured the  important  cities  of  Vilna  and  Minsk,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Polish  part  of  the  old 
Grand  Dtichy  of  Lithuania  and  whidi  the  Bolsheviki 
had  planned  to  use  as  bases  of  operations  for  a  fur 
ther  arlvance  westward  through  Poland  into  Europe. 

Vilna  was  taken  early  on  the  morning  of  May 
19th  by  a  trainload  of  soldiers  com^  from  the 
east.  Large  numbers  of  sleepy  Bolshevists  awoke 
to  find  themselves  })ris()ners.  By  tlus  \ictury,  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Lithuania  was  lib- 
erated from  the  Bolshevist  invasion.  The  western 
portion,  comprising  the  government  of  Kcmio,  and 
the  northern  region  known  as  the  government  of 
Suwalki,  still  remained  in  control  of  the  Germans. 

The  Lithuanians  protested  against  the  Polish  oc- 
cupation of  their  territory  as  a  violation  of  their 
national  riirhts  and  their  aspirations  to  autonomy, 
and  their  hostility  became  acute.  Unfounded  accu- 
sations of  anti-Jewish  pogroms  wen  sent  hnadeast 
through  the  world,  but  these  were  refuted  by  the 
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State  Dopartment  of  tin-  United  Statos,  which  on  sons  who  were  knnwn  to  bo,  ur  were  even  suspectod 

investigation  found  that  in  a  houi>e-to-houiie  fight,  of  being  Bolshevists,  were  deported  as  hostages  M 

86  PolM  and  88  Lithuanians  had  been  killed.  "Per-  a  setoff  against  Poles  deported  by  the  BoIahevlkL 

Poland  and  the  CzechicvSlovaks  at  War 

Poland  was  also  compellcil  to  defentl  herself  on  that  the  disputed  zone  should  be  occupied  by  Allied 

Iter  Western  border  against  the  encroachment  of  the  forces  pending  the  final  establishment  of  a  definite 

Ctedio-Slovaks,  who  aimed  at  seizing  the  coat  min-  Ccecho-PollBh  frontier. 

ine:  region  of  Karvin  on  which  Poland  depends  for  Althoiip:h  a  truce  was  thus  arranfjed  bolwccn  the 

the  largest  share  of  her  mineral  resources.    Tiiis  two  nations,  the  Czechs  nevertheless  violated  it,  ad- 

regloB  had  been  awarded  to  Poland  but  the  cove*  vanefaig  through  Silesia  and  Invading  Poland  from 

tous  Czechs  and  Germans  hoped  to  wrest  it  from  the  south,  and  crossing  the  Galatian  and  Hun^rarian 

the  Poles.    Although  the  Peace  Conference,  on  Jan-  frontiers  as  well.   Clashes  between  the  two  contend- 

uar>'  24th,  had  notified  all  Europe  and  Asia  that  ing  forces  oecnrred  hi  February,  resulting  in  8,000 

iwstilities  must  cease  ever>'whcre,  and  that  all  ter-  casualties. 

ritorial  claims  would  be  prejudiced  by  attempts  to  Order  in  the  Teschen  coal  region  was  temporarily 

assert  such  claims  hy  mi!itar\-  force,  yet  the  Czecho-  restored  by  the  Inter-allie<l  Mission,  but  the  Czechs 

Slovak  forces  on  the  same  day  wrested  two  ^ora-  afterward  drove  the  Poles  from  the  district,  depriving 

viaa  towns  from  the  Poles,  and  Iwd  waged  war  •  many  Polish  eoal  miners  of  emnlovment,  and  refiis- 

against  them  ever  since.    The  Czechs  subseciuently  ing  to  evacuate. 

gained  forcible  possession  of  the  mining  region  of  Another  "Mission"  was  sent  to  compose  the  dis- 
Karvin  and  oeeupled  the  whole  of  Austrian  Bast  Ga-  pnte  between  the  Poles  and  Cseehs  on  Miuxh  13th, 
licia.  but  the  Czechs  rejected  the  proposals  of  the  dele- 
Summoned  before  the  Peace  Conference  to  explain  gates, 
their  quarrel,  the  Poles  asiserted  that  the  Duchy  of  The  Polish  Diet  on  May  26th  demanded  the  re* 
Teschoi,  Austrian  Silesia,  was  55  per  cent  Polish  turn  of  Polish  Tesdkm,  and  in  July  the  claim  was 
and  therefore  ought  to  belong  to  her,  while  Czecho-  referred  to  a  "joint  commission"  for  adjudication. 
Slovakia  fell  back  upon  a  robber's  plea,  "the  dis-  It  was  finally  agreed  to  refer  the  dispute<l  territory 
trict  containetl  coalfields  indispensable  to  her  indus-  to  a  plebiscite,  and  this  was  taken  to  mean  that 
trial  development."  The  Peace  Conference  com-  the  dietrict  would  revert  to  Pdand,  aa  the  popular 
manded  iNith  natiooa  to  eease  hortilities  and  decreed  tion  was  prepomderantly  Polish. 

Poland^s  War  Against  the  Russian  BolsKeviki 


Poland,  in  1919,  not  only  resisted  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Germans,  Lithuanians,  Ukrainians  and 

Czecho- F^lovaks;  she  also  waged  successful  warfare 
against  the  Rus.sian  Bolsheviki,  who  sought  finst  to 
conquer  Poland  and  then  overrun  all  Western 
Europe.  Early  in  January-,  two  Bolshevist  columns 
a<lvanccd  from  Petrograd  into  Esthonia  and  Lithu- 
Bitia.  looting  and  burning  as  they  went.  Vilna  was 
saptured  on  January  7th  and  many  of  the  civilians 
were  niassaersd.  Seizing  the  railways  and  all  their 
-oiling  .stock  the  Bolsheviki  in  three  divisions  con- 
.'er^ed  on  Warsaw,  with  Bialystok  as  their  immedi- 
Kte  objective. 

The  Poles  gave  immediate  battle  to  the  Reds,  both 
n  TJthuania  and  in  Polaml,  an<l  the  march  of  the 
soviet  army  .slowefl  up. 

Iharing  February  the  Polish  forces  moved  steadily 
ix^tward  with  Grodno,  Slonim,  PInsk  and  Lutsk  as 
bjectives.  Thus  far  they  had  met  with  no  deter- 
mined resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Bolsheviki,  but 
n  March  2d  the  forces  clashed  on  the  Polldi  Nor^ 
h«ni  front,  east  of  Kovel,  and  the  Beds  were  re- 
xilsed.. 

On  March  15th  Bolshevist  armed  force.s  in  Lithu- 
rsia  captured  the  town  of  Slonim,  but  they  were 
uiickly  expelled  by  the  Polish  troops  at  the  point  of 
ie  bayonet.  The  whole  Bol.shevist  drive  in  the  Bal- 
:c  Provinces,  thanks  to  Polish  resistance,  was 
rouirht  to  a  halt. 

On  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Poland  also  the  Reds 
i«t  with  defeat.  Pinsk  was  recaptured  from  the 
olnheviki  at  the  beginning  of  March  and  the  ad- 
■nea  of  the  Reds  was  stopped. 


At  this  time  Gen.  Pilsudski,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  PoHsh  forces  and  Provisional  President  as 

well,  notified  the  Allies  that  arms  and  ctjuipment 
for  an  army  of  500,000  Poles  were  necessary.  With 
such  an  Army,  supplied  with  war  material  from 
America  and  France,  he  said  Poland  could  hold  her 
own  against  all  foes. 

Early  in  May  the  Poles  in  Lithuania  dealt  the  Bol- 
shevik foress  many  heavy  blows,  recapturing  Vilna 
and  seizing  the  railway  line  from  Vilna  south  to 
T,i(!:i.  At  first  the  inroads  of  the  Poles  into  Lithu- 
ania provoked  strong  protests  on  the  part  of  the 
Lithuanian  government,  but  eventually  their  rela- 
tions aiisumed  a  more  favorable  aspect.  With  the 
capture  of  Vilna  by  the  Poles,  the  eastem  part  of 
the  Lithuanian  province  was  Mbeiated  from  the  Bol- 
shevist invasion,  but  the  government  of  Kovno  in 
the  west  and  the  government  of  Suwalld  in  the 
north  still  remained  in  control  of  the  German 
armies. 

Continufaig  their  Tietorious  march  against  the  So- 
viet Army,  the  Polos  on  July  Sth  captured  the  city 
of  Minsk,  after  a  battle  of  two  week.s'  duration. 
This  victoiy  wonderfully  improved  the  position  of 
the  Poles,  since  it  disrupted  Bolshevist  communica- 
tions between  the  north  and  south  through  control 
of  the  railroad.  North  of  Pinsk  the  PoUsh  oARbb- 
sive  also  was  progres.sing  favorably. 

Poles  Have  an  Army  of  500,000 
With  Allied  a.ssistance,  the  Poles  in  the  summer 
of  1919  had  organize<l  a  formidable  army,  number- 
ing 600,000  effectives.  The  new  Polish  Army,  whose 
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operations  were  now  under  the  scrutiny  of  Fidd 
Manhal  Foch,  defended  1,600  milee  of  front  asahiet 

Bolshevist  and  German  forces,  standinp:  as  the  bar- 
rier in  Europe  against  Bolshevist  invasion  from  the 
east  and  at  the  same  time  resisting  German  en- 
croachments from  the  west. 

In  Upper  Silesia,  in  East  Prusi^ia,  in  Uthuanla, 
and  alonp:  the  finnticrs  of  Russia  and  Ukrainia,  the 
Poles  were  bravely  facing  the  leagued  enemies  of 
Europe.  Yet  the  new>boni  nation  was  at  this  time 
short  of  food  supplies  and  dothinpr,  and  compelled 
to  make  everj'  sacrifice  to  sustain  the  Army.  Hav- 
ing generously  undertaken,  at  the  request  of  the 
Peace  Conference  to  protect  all  Europe  apainst  the 
inroads  of  the  BolsheWki,  the  Poles  were  now  facing 
iatemal  problems  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  Bolshevist  government  was  making  frequent 
overtum  for  peace  with  flie  PoTes  on  fmpossfbte 
terms  and  Bolshevist  propaganda  had  all  but  se- 
duced large  sections  of  the  Polish  Army,  which  was 
in  a  semf-destltute  condition.  NevertheleiSt  flie 
Polish  'Army,  during  September  and  October^  con- 
tinued its  successes  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

By  Marshal  Foch's  authorization,  the  Poles  occu- 
pied the  Vilna-Dvinsk  railway  to  a  point  beyond 
Dukshty.  This  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Lithuan- 
ians, who  at  once  protc  ;ted  that  tlic  Pules  were  tres- 
passers on  the  northern  sector  of  the  railway.  Early 
hi  September,  the  Poles  carried  bjr  aaaaidt  the  f or^ 
tresses  of  6or>-sov  and  Bobruisk,  commanding  ibe 
pa.ssages  of  the  Beresina. 

Crossing  the  Beresina  River,  the  Poles  pursued 
the  fleeing  Bolsheviki  200  miles,  until  ordered  to 
halt  by  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Paris,  who,  for 
some  mysterious  motive,  which  the  Book  of  Judg- 
ment will  disclose,  decided  that  Poland's  advance 
had  gone  far  enough  for  purposes  of  self  defense 
ami  that  the  Allies  had  no  di>i")sition  to  encourage 
Poland  to  wage  a  war  of  mere  conquest  of  territory, 
even  though  that  territory  was  a  part  of  the  aadeut 
Kingdom  of  Poland. 

Poland  was  warned  that  if  she  «lid  not  cease  hostil- 
ities against  the  Bolshe\nki  in  Russia,  the  financial 
aid  required  for  the  reooastruetion  of  the  new  Re- 
pdilic  of  Poland  ni|^  he  withheld.  Thus  did  the 
politicians  at  Paris,  tO  suit  their  yet  unfathomed 
purposes,  prevent  the  final  overthrow  of  Antichns- 


tian  Bolshevism  by  the  Christian  Polish  armies,  un- 
der the  speeio«is  plea  that  Poland  might  be  tempted 

to  annex  a  part  of  Russia.  This  at  a  time  when 
Kngland  and  France  together  had  annexed  a  (|uarter 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  and  were  holding  a 
third  of  the  human  race  in  subjection.  Poland,  in 
fact,  harl  given  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  she 
COM  tr  !  not  a  foot  of  Russian  soil,  but  on  the  contrarj- 
her  sule  intent  was  to  recover  her  ancient  bound- 
aries and  protect  Europe  and  tiie  worid  from  flie 
greato.«^  menace  that  has  confronted  Chri.stian  ci^nl- 
ization  since  the  hordes  of  Mahomet  swept  through 
Europe.  Premier  Paderewski  also  had  given  his 
pledge  that  Poland  would  Bot  make  a  sepanta  peace 

with  the  Rol.sheviki. 

Meanwhile  the  Poles  on  the  Dvina  front  had 
driven  the  Bolshevists  heltw  skdter  out  of  the  whole 
fake  region  south  of  Dvhuk.  Heavy  fighting  was  in 
progress  on  the  Lithuanian  front,  wherf^  the  enemv 
was  attacking  strongly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kop- 
lan.  The  Peles  htheA  the  Bolshevist  offensive  fat 
two  days'  fighting  and  afterward  drove  the  Red? 
northward  100  miles  from  Borj'sov.  Similarly,  on 
the  Easteni  front,  the  Poles  after  cutting  the  rail- 
way communications  between  Kiev  and  Petrograd, 
were  advancing  rapidly  toward  the  Dnieper,  Mohller 
and  Orsza  rivers.  As  \hoy  retired  hastily  from  the 
region  siirrounding  Vitebsk  and  Mohilev,  the  Boi- 
dievists  carried  off  as  host^^  manjr  Poliah  nota- 
bles. 

With  the  approach  of  winter,  Poland's  Army  of 
500,000  men  was  in  deplorahle  plight  Tb»  soldiers 
lacked  food,  clothing,  guns  and  ammunition,  some  of 
them  lacked  shoes,  yet  this  valiant  Army  was  suc- 
cessfully opposing  Ku.ssian  Bolshevism  along  an  ir- 
regular front  of  more  than  400  miles,  extending 
fkom  Dvinsk  in  the  north  to  a  point  em  ^  Dnieper 
River,  50  miles  south  of  Gomel. 

At  this  critical  moment,  whan  BoldMvtam  was 
facing  its  doom  at  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  two  rfnis- 

ter  events  had  occurred:  the  politicians  at  Paris  had 
ordered  the  Poles  to  cease  their  offensive  against 
the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia,  and  the  Bolshevfld  in  Rus- 
sia had  been  emboldened  to  again  attempt  the  se- 
duction of  the  sht>eless  and  almost  foodless  Polish 
armies.  Such  in  general  was  the  sftOitfieiA  OB  the 
Polish  front  at  the  cloee  of  1919. 
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UKRAINE,  SOUTH  RUSSIA.  JAN.  DEC. 


Ukrainians  Defend  Themselves  Against  Six  Foes  On  Four  Sides 

Polety  French,  Cossacks,  Bolsheviki,  Roumanlug  and  Gcniiaiif»  Uoite  tt>  Harasa  Them 
Bolsbavild  IinpKOvc      Oppofftimity  to  Captnie 

 ■!«  t«   SKCnOKI  12-1  »f 9   111  i 


IkralnUn  PctMiil  Awmf,  IM.SM 

Cj«n.  iVilura, 
Gtrii.  RoUxinnko 
(»pn.  Tiimowsky 
tien.  Btlakoriteh 


•f  UkraliUa 

BaklMTtot  Force*.  100,MS 

Gen.  Obowsky,  Conimander 
Gen.  Rakovikjr 

G«i.  Uenckinc,  CoadHUidcr 
P«IUi  ForcM.  50,000 

G«n.  Pilnudski.  Ccnnmanilw 

Frw»Crgtfc^J^W.  _M,tM 
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UKRAINIA,  or  Littlo  Russia,  the  rich  province 
borderinn:  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  for  centuries 
known  as  the  "Granarj*  of  Europe,"  was  tho 
chief  battleground  of  the  contending  armies  in  the 
epenin?  vnAa  of  1919. 

Whon  the  Gprman  troops  in  Januiiiy  reluctantly 
evacuated  the  Ukraine,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Armistiee,  the  Ukrainians  at  once  overturned 
the  German  Bolsheviat  government  tliat  had  held 
sway  for  a  year  or  more  and  annv-unccd  their  pur- 
pose to  set  up  a  Socialist  Republic  in  affiliation  vrftJi 
a  Ferleralizod  Ru.-^sia,  which  should  eventually  com- 
prise five  separate  govermnents — those  of  European 
Russia,  Ukraittia,  RvflMiiia,  Siberia  and  Caucaaia. 

Thh  seer?  ion  was  opposed  by  all  the  warring 
nation,-^,  and  particularly  by  the  Russians,  Poles,  Bol- 
sheviki,  Cossacks,  Germans,  Turks  and  Allies.  To 
the  Poles  it  meant  the  possible  loss  of  a  rich  section 
of  their  ancient  kingdom  ceded  to  the  Ukrainians  by 
the  Germans  an«l  Bolshevists  by  the  Treaty  of  Bre.st- 
Litovslc  To  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Russian  Cos- 
sacks alike  ft  impHed  a  dismembered  Russia,  shorn 
of  it.«?  hi.storic  wealth  and  power.  To  the  Allies,  and 
particularly  France,  whose  investments  in  Russia 
totalled  several  bill  inn  dollars  it  connoted  the  final 
dis.'iolutiun  of  thu  Ruiisian  Empire  and  the  loss  of  all 
the  Allied  capital  invested  therein.  Moreover,  the 
Allies  were  pled^'  d  to  aid  in  upholding  the  unity  of 
Russia,  and  restoring  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and 
Cxecho-Slavia,  and  these  restored  states  would  be 
jeopardized  by  an  independent  T^1<raine,  occupying 
the  territ4>rie8  ceded  to  it  by  the  Germans.  Hence 
the  Ukrainians  treta  beset  by  foes  on  all  aides. 

The  VkrainiansP  Long  Battle  for  Freedem 

Ten  centuries  ago,  when  Bussia  Still  was  a  bar- 
barous land,  the  Ukrainians  were  an  enlightened, 
Christian  race,  in  the  forefront  of  European  civili- 
zation. Tlieir  Grand  rrincetKuii  of  Kiev  was  a  bul- 
wark of  Christianity  against  the  Asiatic  hordes  that 
eeamlessly  strove  to  overrun  Europe.  That  Prince- 
dom v  as  overthrown  and  Kiev  razed  to  the  ground 
during  tlie  great  Mongol  invasion  in  the  thirteenth 
centur>'.  Southern  Russia  was  then  swept  bare  by 
the  Asiatic  hordes.  The  Kingdom  of  Poland  im- 
prove<l  the  opp<)rtunity  to  seize  that  section  of 
I  krainia  knoi^Ti  a-^  East  Galicia,  parceling  out  the 
land  among  the  Polish  nobility.  Between  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  Mongols  and  the  Poles  the  life  of 


the  subjugated  Ukrainians  thenceforward  waa  ajur\ 

long  martyrdom. 

In  the  17th  century  the  Ukrainian  Cos.sacks  suc- 
cessfully rose  against  the  Tartar  invaders  and  es- 
tablished a  Coeaaek  republic.  This  movement 
toward  Ukrainian  independence  excited  the  hostility 
of  the  Poles  and  they  declared  war  on  the  Ukrain- 
ians. In  this  crisis,  the  Ukrainians  turned  to  the 
Ru.ssians  for  ai<l,  agreeing  to  accept  the  Czar  as 
overlord  in  1654,  but  retaining  full  »elf  government 
and  religious  autonomy.  The  Rassian  rulers,  after 
rescuing  the  Ukrainians  from  their  peril,  attempted 
their  entire  subjugation  and  by  so  doing  provoked 
them  to  revolt.  Wherr'U))'>n  Russia,  joining  hands 
with  Poland,  her  erstwhile  enemy,  partitioned 
Ukrainia. 

Ukrainia's  cup  of  despair  for  a  century  or  more 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  Now^  mark  the  workings 
af  TCtributive  justice.  When  Poland,  in  her  turn, 
was  partitioned  in  1772  by  Russia,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, most  of  her  Ukrainian  possessions,  which  she 
had  seized  120  years  before,  went  to  Russia,  tha 
eastern  part  of  Galicia  being  allotted  to  Austria. 

Under  Czaristic  tjTanny,  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
political  and  cultural  life  of  (lie  Ukrainians  were  de- 
stroyed. Their  literature  was  proscribed,  their  lan- 
guage prohibited,  their  education  neglected.  Austria, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  full  cultural  autonomy  to 
those  Ukrainians  in  Galicia,  who  are  known  as 
"Ruthenians."  Hence  Lemberg  and  Tamopol  in  Ga- 
licia became  the  intelieetual  centers  ol  the  little 
Russians. 

Still  cherishing  their  hope  of  ultimate  indepen- 
dence, the  Ukrainians  supported  the  Ru-^sian  revo- 
lution pf  1905,  expecting  a  new  birth  of  freedom  in 
event  of  victorj-.  But  alas!  Liberty  was  denied  them 
even  by  the  revolutionists,  who  were  as  Fan-Russfaa 
as  the  Czars  themselves. 

Ukrainia  fhencefonvard  was  used  as  a  pawn  in 
the  great  game  of  political  finesse  begtm  in  1908 
between  Austria  and  Russia  for  the  control  of  the 
Balkans.  The  Czar,  w  ith  the  purpose  of  weakening 
the  Austrian  Enipire,  had  encouraged  the  Serbian 
subjects  of  Austria  to  revolt.  Austria  countered  by 
ineithlg  the  Ukrainians  to  seize  all  .'^outhrm  Rnspia 
and  set  up  a  Republic  there  which  would  lie  in  the 
path  of  Russia's  march  to  the  Black  Sea.  Th»  Csar 
was  roused  to  {my  by  this  separatist  move,  which 
he  denounced  as  "Russia's  greatest  national  peril." 
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Bnsaia  threatened  Austria  with  war  if  she  did  not 
desist  in  her  efforts  to  set  up  an  htdependent 

Ukrainian  state;  she  even  contemplated  annexing 
Eastern  Galicia  and  Bukowina  —  peopled  by  4,000,- 
000  Rutheniait  Slays — on  the  irround  that  they  con- 
stituted an  integral  part  of  Iho  Russian  Kmpire.  As 
a  first  step  toward  alienating  the  Kuthcniuns  from 
fheir  allef?iance  to  Aastria,  the  Russians  endeavored 
to  convert  them  en  masse  from  the  Uniat  religioii 
which  they  professed  to  that  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox faith;  but  without  success. 

When  the  Russian  armies  in  1914  overswept  Gali- 
cia, hundreds  of  thousands  of  Rtithenians  fled  into 
Austria.  The  Russians  lost  no  time  in  placinp:  tho 
Ruthenians  under  their  hated  yoke.  The  Ukrainian 
langruafre  was  outlawed,  the  UknUnian  schools  were 
closed,  the  Ukrainian  press  was  proscribed.  Russian 
schoolma-stcrs  were  sent  into  Galicia  to  Russify  the 
Ulcrainian  people.  The  Russians  next  attempted  thf 
destruction  of  the  Uniat  church  of  Galicia.  The 
head  of  the  church  was  sent  a  prisoner  into  Russia 

*for  instruction."  but  he  proved  a  refrartory  pupil, 
Fallinir  to  convert  the  Uniat  priesthood,  t\w  Russian 
autocrats  ejected  them  from  their  parishes  and  car- 
ried (hem  ofT  to  Russian  prisons.  The  Ruthenian 
peasants  were  incited  to  attack  the  Jews,  and  many 
Moody  massacres  resulted.  All  leaders  of  Ukrain- 
ian thought  were  aubeequently  deported  to  Siberia. 
This  reisn  of  terror  ended  when  the  great  Avsbro- 
German  drive  liberated  Galicia  and  tlw  RussfniS  fl«d 
in  panic  back  to  their  own  land. 

In  March*  1917,  after  the  Russian  Revolution  had 
swept  Czarism  into  oblivion,  the  Ukrainians  sent  a 
deputation  to  Petrogra^l  to  plead  for  the  boon  of 
self-Rovemment  within  the  proposed  Republic  of 
Federated  States.  They  had  meanwhile  organized 
a  "Rada"  or  Parliament,  which  elected  a  president 
and  other  executives.  It  had  hrm  thn'r  tlioutrht  to 
organize  an  army  of  their  own,  but  Kerensky,  then 
Minister  of  War,  denied  their  petition,  saying  ft  was 
"impo.<?sible  at  the  present  moment  to  refrroup  the 
armies  on  the  principle  of  nationality."  That  was  a 
question  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  decide. 

The  Ukrainian  Rada,  on  June  24th,  proclaimed  its 
autonomy,  and  without  actually  separating?  from 
Russia,  voted,  nevertheless,  to  establish  a  Ukrainian 
National  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  universal  suf- 
fraire.  This  Assembly  was  reeognlsed  by  Kerenslcy 
in  July. 

The  Rada,  still  intent  upon  organizing  a  Federa- 
tion of  Ruasian  States,  in  defiance  of  Kerensky's 

mandate,  called  toprether  a  Conprress  of  the  Nation- 
alities of  the  Russian  Republic  in  September,  1917. 
*  The  Rada  found  itself  opposed  by  the  Moclerate  So- 
cialists, who  wished  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  by  the  Bolshevfid,  who  favored 
a  Federation  of  Bolshevik  State?.  The  moderate  So- 
cialist faction  were  appeased,  however,  when  the 
Rada  Issued  a  proelamation,  transferring  Hie  tend  to 
the  pea.sants,  ostablishinfr  an  eij^ht-hour  day,  pfivinff 
labor  control  (jvcr  industry  and  fixing  the  frontiers 
of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  in  Federation  with  the 
Russian  Republic. 

Not  so  the  Bolsheviki.  They  attacked  the  Ukrain- 
ians with  prcat  violence,  and  the  streets  of  Kiev  and 
Odessa  ran  deep  with  blood.  While  this  bloody  con- 
flict was  in  prog^re^ts,  the  Germans  proposed  a  sep- 
arate peace  with  the  T^krainians,  and  at  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  conference  the  Ukrainian  delegates  were 


bribed  into  accepting  peace  with  the  offer  of  a  large 
slice  of  Polish  territory  In  exchange  for  foodstuffs. 

Immediately  after  the  per.re  v.  ith  Ukrainia  had  been 
signed,  tlie  Germans  undertook  the  .subjugation  of 
the  Uknine.  Under  German  auspices  a  new  govern- 
ment was  set  up  in  the  Ukraine,  the  Rada  was  dis- 
missed and  tlie  members  of  the  Cabinet  arrested. 
Then  a  Co.ssack  hetman,  Gou  SkarapadsU,  was  neds 
dictator  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  Germans,  with  an  army  of  200,000  men,  at 
once  ovcTTan  the  Ukraine.  At  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet, they  compelled  the  Ukrainian  peasants  to  toil 
Iflce  slaves  fbr  Germany's  boieflt.  Resolved  to  throw 
off  the  German  yoke,  40,000  peasants  in  June,  191S, 
rose  in  armed  revolt.  The  German  Governor-Gen- 
md,  von  Eichhioni,  was  assassinated  and  many  Ger- 
man soldiers  were  killed  in  bomb  ezploaions.  Hm 
spirit  of  revolt  spread.  Everywhere  the  peasants 
burned  their  fjrain  and  killed  their  cattle  to  prevent 
any  foodstuffs  falling  into  the  bancs  of  the  Huns. 
An  army  of  peasants.  In  command  of  Gen.  Pethn, 
wacred  euerilla  warfare  apninst  the  Germans,  but 
lacking  arms  and  ammunition  they  did  the  best  they 
could  at  first  with  pitchforks,  clubs  and  knives.  So 
matters  rested  in  the  Ukraine  when  the  Armistice 
was  signed  on  November  11, 1918,  and  the  Germans 
were  ordered  to  evacuate  the  country. 

Allies  Refuse  Aid  to  Ukrainians 

Soon  as  the  Germans  had  evacuated  the  Ukraine, 
in  the  early  days  of  1919,  the  foes  of  Ukrainia 
pound  In  tram  all  dlreddonB.     The  Poles  seised 

Kholm  and  all  Ea.stem  Galicia,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Armistice,  thus  reg^aininK  their  ancient  prov- 
inces. The  Kuban  Co.s.sacks,  aided  by  the  British, 
attacketl  the  Ukrainians  on  the  East.  The  Rouman- 
ians occupieil  Bessarabia,  the  Turks  claimed  the  Cri- 
mea. A  joint  Franco-Greek  army  of  .50,000  occupie<l 
Odessa  and  iCherson.  The  Bolsheviki  poured  in 
Awm  the  North. 

The  Ukrainians  now  rallied  in  prcat  numbers  to 
the  support  of  Gen.  Petlura  and  former  Premier 
Vinnichenko.  These  patient  leaders,  though  well 
supported  by  the  people,  were  in  sore  need  of 
money,  trained  olTicers  and  supplies.  In  their  dis- 
tress, they  appealed  to  the  Allied  War  Council,  but 
without  success.  The  Allies  could  not  consistently 
or  morally  supply  the  Ukrainians  with  arms  whidi 
miirht  bo  turned  a^ain.st  the  Poles  whose  povernment 
and  army  now  supported  the  Allied  cause.  More- 
over, by  the  tenns  of  the  Armistice,  Poland  had 
been  awarded  the  Kholm  district  in  Eastern  Galicia 
and  the  Allies  could  not  now  aid  the  Ukrainians  in 
regaining  the  district,  which  had  been  a  part  of 
Poland  for  centuries.  The  Allies  therefore  refused 
the  plea  of  Ukrainia  and  denied  her  a  place  In  the 
Peace  Conference. 

France,  whose  one  hope  of  recovering  her  colossal 
loan  to  Russia  lay  in  preventing  the  dissolution  of 
the  Rus'^ian  Empire,  naturally  discouraged  the 
Ukrainian  separatist  movement.  MorcHJver  the 
French  provemment  had  only  recently  loaned  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  $;}r).000,000  when  the  Sodai 
Democrats  were  in  power,  but  that  government  hav- 
inir  since  been  ousted  by  the  Revolutionary  Party, 
the  recovery  of  this  loan  looked  dubious.  As  a 
necessary  conation  to  the  granting  of  a  f^her  loan 
France  demanded  that  she  be  intrusted  with  the  mil- 
itaiy  KnA  industria]  costrol  of  the  Ukraine  for  an 
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indefinite  periwl,  but  the  Ukrainians  refused  to  sur- 
render their  sovereig7it>-  to  France.  Gen.  Petlura 
magnanimously  otfered  to  eliminate  himself  or  any 
other  members  of  the  directorate  if  this  would  t^aSh 
the  confidence  of  the  French  nation,  but  he  refused 
to  .submit  to  conditions  wliich  would  place  the 
Ukraine  under  the  military  and  faidttstrial  ctmtrol  of 
the  French.  The  British  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  fuancing  the  operations  of  three  Cossack 
armies,  wheoe  commanders  were  all  foes  of  tlie 
Ukrainians  and  suspected  with  reason  of  a  design 
to  restore  the  monarchy  in  Ru.ssia.  The  French  or- 
ganized two  armies  to  attack  the  Ukrainians,  One 
advanced  on  Kiev  but  was  repulsed  in  January,  1919. 
The  seeond  amy  dnwo  FiBtlnn's  forces  out  of 
Odessa,  bat  th^  in  torn  were  defeated  by  the  Bol> 
shevikL 

Bolsheviki  Capture  Kiev 

To  defend  their  country'  against  these  powerful 
foes  the  Ukrainian  peasants  flocked  to  Fetlurals 

Ftandartl  and  this  nondescript  Pea.«;ant  Army,  though 
lacking  arms  and  pruns,  held  Kiev  again.<it  the  Bol- 
sheviki for  three  months.  Petlura  wa.s  obli^red  to 
evacuate  the  capital  on  February-  2,  1919,  retiring  to 
Vinnitza,  where  he  establi.shcd  his  scat  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Ukrainian  Government  on  April  8th  sent  a 
last  despairing:  appeal  to  President  Wilson  for  sup- 
port in  their  conflict  afrainst  the  Bol.sheviki,  but  it 
went  unheeded.  An  American  militarj'  attache,  who 
endeavored  to  visit  Petlura  at  Vinnitza,  was  turned 
back  by  the  French  authoritie.s,  who  would  brook  no 
interference  with  their  operations  in  the  Ukraine. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bolshevists  were  gaining  ground. 
The  whole  of  the  Kiev-Kovel  railway  was  in  thrir 
hands  and  they  had  Httle  to  fear  from  (Sen.  F^fnra^ 
forces,  then  inadequately  supported.  Tn  Kiev,  the 
Bolsheviki  drove  the  well-to-do  folks  from  their 
homes  and  installed  therein  the  sans  calottes  of  the 
?h)ms  anfl  of  the  frhetto.  A  reign  of  terror  was  in- 
augurateu  ^^  hich  is  described  on  papre  591, 

Odessa  Captured  by  the  Bolsheviki 

The  Bolshevik  armies  continued  their  westward 
advance  through  Ukrainia,  with  Odessa,  an  import- 
ant port  on  the  Black  Sea,  as  their  objective. 
Kherson,  92  miles  northeast  of  Odessa,  had  been  oe- 
fMipied  on  February  26tli  by  French  and  Greek  troops 
who  expected  to  stay  the  drive  of  the  Reds.  The 
Greelffi,  however,  were  easily  expelled  Aom  Kherson 
on  March  Kth  by  the  Soviet  forces,  and  the  city  of 
Zhitcmir  was  capturetl  by  the  Re<ls  a  week  later. 
Odes.<;a  itself  wa.s  defended  by  a  force  of  50,000  men, 
incluch'ng  three  French  regiments,  three  Greek  regi* 
ments  and  a  Roumanian  contingent. 

Small  detachments  of  Cossacks  and  I'krainians 
were  sent  forward  to  break  the  force  of  the  Bolshev- 
ist drive  and,  if  evacuation  became  neeessaiy,  to 
cover  the  Franco-Greek  line  of  retreat. 

The  Bolsheviki,  acivancin^r  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers on  Aprfl  9tii  seized  the  Perekop  Istlimus,  which 
f'inn''€ts  European  Russia  with  the  Crimea,  forcing 
the  evacuation  of  Odcs.sa. 

The  Soviet  troops  entered  Odessa  before  the 
French  occupation  waa  completed.  The  French 
commandant  aslced  for  three  hoars'  time  to  embark 


his  troops,  but  this  was  refused  and  fighting 
ensue*!  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  Eventually  8,000 
Greeks,  20,000  Russians  and  all  American  Bed 
Cross  worken  were  safely  evacuated. 

Bolsheviki  Conquer  the  Crimea 

An  attempt  was  made  to  save  the  Crimea,  but  the 

Bolsheviki  swept  over  the  defenses  and  on  .\prii  12th 
took  Simferopol,  capital  of  the  Crimea.  The  naval 
base  of  Sebastopol  was  prepared  for  a  sieiire  and 

the  Allied  fleet  was  brought  into  action.  Put  Sebas- 
topol surrendered  to  the  Bolsheviki  on  April  19th. 

Bolsheviki  Desert  to  the  Ukrainians 

Gen.  Petlura's  Ukrainian  army  was  rapidly  a<l- 
vancing  to  the  relief  of  Odessa.  At  Homel  on  the 
Pripet  River,  160  miles  east  of  Kiev,  a  division 
of  die  Bolsihevist  First  Army,  numbering  30,000  men 
and  commanded  by  Gen.  GrigoriefT,  deserted  en 
masse  to  the  Ukrainian  cause,  turning  upon  their 
comrades.  This  revolted  force  on  April  28d,  r» 
raptured  Kiev.  The  liberation  of  Ekaterinoslav, 
Polta\a  and  0<lessa  followed  in  cjuick  succession. 
In  a  counter  otlensivc,  the  Bolsheviki  reoceuiiled 
Odessa  for  a  short  time,  but  they  were  again  ex- 
pelled on  June  28th,  by  GrigoriefTs  revolted  troops. 

GrigoriefT  subse<|uently  soi/;ed  Kherson  and  Nik- 
olaiev,  the  two  most  important  ports  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  then  mardied  northward  to  effect  a  Junc- 
tion with  the  Ukrainian  forces  of  Gen.  Petlura  whose 
front  had  advanced  to  within  20  miles  of  Kiev. 

Peasants  and  Cossacks  at  War 

The  Bolsheviki  were  finally  ejected  from  Kiev  on 
September  15th.  They  retreated  hastily  to  the 
aorthea.st  to  avoid  being  cut  off  by  the  Poles,  who 
were  advancing  on  Gomel.  Other  Bolshevist  div- 
isions were  retreating,'  nortliward  from  Odessa.  The 
Ukrainian  Peasant  Army  held  Kiev.  Co-operating 
with  tfiem,  to  the  west  of  Kiev,  waa  n  force  of  Gali* 
cian  Ukrainians  und^r  command  of  the  Austrian  Gen- 
eral Krause.  This  (Jaiician  force  had  been  defeated 
some  weeks  before  by  the  Poles  and  had  subsequent- 
ly withdrawn  into  Russia  and  joined  the  Fttuant 
Army  of  Gen.  Petlura, 

The  relations  between  Petlura's  Peasant  Airoy  and 
Gen.  Denekine's  Cossack  Army  were  those  of  armed 
neutrality.  Petlura  was  intent  upon  establishing  an 
independent  Ukrainian  state  in  Russia,  while  Gen. 
Denekinc  had  resolutely  opposed  the  principle  of  re- 
gional autonomy  "in  the  name  of  united  and  undi- 
vided Ru-sia."  Consetjuently  the  attitude  of  the 
Ukrainians  toward  Gen.  Denekinc  had  been  one  of 
masked  hostility. 

This  political  rupture  finally  bore  fruit  in  open 
warfare.  Gen.  Petlura's  Pea-sant  Army  declared  war 
against  Denekine's  Cossacks  on  October  ><ih  and  \i- 
olent  fighting  at  once  began.  The  Ukrainian  Volun- 
teers, at  this  tbne,  ivere  flghtfnur  both  the  Souman- 
ians  and  the  Poles  to  prevent  the  recoven,'  by  those 
nations  of  large  provinces  taken  from  them  by  the 
Germans  and  given  to  Ukrainia  by  the  terms  of  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  but  restored  to  Roumania  and 
Poland  by  the  terms  of  the  Annistice.  These  boun- 
dary <li-;putes  were  beinjr  adjusted  by  AIlie<l  Military 
and  Economic  Missions  at  the  time  of  the  new  out- 
break. 
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 I    1  I  1  I  I  I  r   BGYPT.  MARCH  

England  Seizes  Loyal  Egypt  and  Subdues  Population  by  Force 

Egyptian  Delegates  to  Peace  Conference  Imprisoned  -  legislature  and  Press  Suppressed 
.  ,  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  T  1  SECTION  13-1919  
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*"  Gen.  Sir  E.  H.  H.  Allt-nby,  ComniiOtilvr 

Briliah  PoUticsl  Facton 

Lord  MilnorV  Cominiiisiain 

Yu-<!iul    raHh:t   \V>ihb«.  Cnptfo  **PNfllllH" 

Sultan  Ahmed  Fu«d 

EGYPT,  the  ancient  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
over  which  the  British  Government  had  estab- 
lished a  frroteetorate  tn  1914,  ost«nsibly  "to  pro- 
tcct  the  Egyptian  people  from  outside  enemies  until 
such  time  as  they  may  decide  upon  self  rule,"  w  as  the 
seene  of  rebellion  and  massacre  during  the  create r 
part  of  1919,  due  to  the  British  Government's  viola- 
tion of  its  fioUran  pledges  to  the  Egyptians  and  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  a  British  Army  to  suppreaa  all 
public  assemblaics  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

Eprypt  in  1914  had  a  population  of  mora  than  ISr 
000,000  pouls,  of  whom  17,000.000  were  Mahometans 
and  1,000,000  Christian  Copts,  besides  a  sprinkling 
of  other  races.  Nominally  tha  Sultan  of  Tiufcey,  as 
the  head  of  the  Mahometan  church,  was  povereijarn 
of  £g>'pt>  He  exerted  Ws  atithorily  throus:h  a  Vice- 
roy or  Khedive,  who  in  turn  rule<l  throuiarh  a  Cabinet 
of  native  ministers,  each  "assisted"  by  an  EnRlish 
"ad%1ser."  Tn  reality,  the  actual  mler  of  Egrypt,  for 
30  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  had  been 
the  British  Consui-General  at  Cairo»  iriioBe  "advice" 
to  the  Khedive  fnyariaMy  was  cooafcmed  as  a  per- 
emptory demand. 

In  November,  1914,  after  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
had  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Germans,  and  isa^ucd  Ms 
inefTective  call  for  a  Holy  War  agrainst  all  Christen- 
dom, the  British  deposed  the  reipminj?  Khedive,  and 
sat  up  his  uncle,  Prince  Hussein,  not  as  Khedive  but 
aa  Saltan  of  Egypt,  in  disregard  of  tiie  designation 
wUdi  bad  been  established  lay  an  Imperial  TuiUsh 

Annan.  The  British  CovrmmoTit  then  issued  a  proc- 
1«matloil»  attablishing  a  temporar>'  protectorate  over 
Egypt,  "to  pN«Mt  the  Egyptian  people  from  inva- 
sion," and  solemnly  pleflpinp  itself  to  resij^n  its 
usurped  powers  whenever  the  Egyptian  peoples  de- 
cided to  establii^h  self  rule.  The  British  Govern- 
ment further,  pledgee^  itself  never  to  call  upon  the 
Egyptian  Mahometans  to  fight  against  their  eo-r»- 
Ugionists,  the  Turks 

These  solemn  pledges  were  violated,  both  In  the 
laltar  and  hi  the  spirit,  by  the  British  Government, 
hi  violation  of  their  promise  not  tn  exact  military' 
asrvfea  from  the  Egyptians  during  the  war,  it  is 
recorded  that,  after  the  Turks  had  advanced  toward 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  British  authorities  called  upon 
the  Eg>'ptian  artillery  to  rout  the  Turlts. 

Subsequently,  when  the  cainpaifns  against  the 
Turks  in  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  were  at  their 
height,  ft©  British  authorities  by  conscription  organ- 
ired  upward  of  1,000.000  EtTvplinns  into  "Labor 
Corps"  to  assist  the  British  Annies  in  their  opera- 
tiont  thmffh  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  Tens 
of  thnuf?rind!?  of  I^;yptians  perished  as  a  result  of  pri- 
vations and  expoaoxes  incurred  during  this  period  of 
eafoicad  Ubor. 


Ecyptiaa  NatioMliat  Lcadcrm 

Rushdi  pBiha.  Egyptian  "Pramiar" 

Xiiwlul  Paaha 

Gi-aiitl  Mufti  of  Eigrpt 

Prlnoa  KaoialHHl-Olii 


Even  in  the  methods  of  conscription,  the  British 
authorities  connived  at  the  exploitation  of  their  once 
devoted  fellaheen.  The  privilege  of  conscripting 
Egyptian  laborers,  in  part  at  least,  was  *ffarmcd  out" 
to  the  same  Turkish  elements  in  Egypt  that,  t>efore 
Lord  Cromer's  day,  had  tyrannised  over  the  fellnhaaa 
Under  Kitchener's  rule,  these  tyrants  had  come  to 
the  fore  again.  For  a  price,  paui  lo  tliesc  Turkisli 
slave  drivers,  many  of  the  favored  fellaheen  were 
permitted  to  escape  enforced  labor.  This  diaerimina- 
tion  rankled  in  the  heavta  of  the  oppressed  Egyp 
tians. 

A  further  grievance  resulted  from  the  seizure  of 
100,000  camels  in  Egypt  for  use  by  Gen.  Allanliy's 

Camel  Corps.  The  British  ha'l  fixed  upon  a  price  of 
$70  for  each  camel,  but  tliis  wa.s  paid,  not  in  full  to 
the  ovmers  of  the  camcLs  but  largely  to  profiteering 
middle-men  who  deducted  their  "share"  of  the  money 
before  passing  over  the  stipulated  amount  to  the  fell- 
alieen.  It  had  been  understood,  moreover,  that  the 
fonner  owners  of  the  camels  might  repurchasa  the 
animals  after  the  dose  of  the  War.  Theeamda  were, 
indeed,  offered  fcr  sale  at  the  close  of  the  War,  but 
oftentimes  at  prices  double  or  treble  the  amount  of 
the  original  purebaaat 

As  the  War  progressed,  and  in  despite  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  1,000,000  Eg\  ptians  had  been  drawn 
into  the  service  of  Groat  Britain  as  conscript  labor- 
ers, Egypt  was  put  under  martial  law;  the  local  leg- 
islature mm  suppressed;  freedom  of  the  press  was 
denied;  the  Egyptian  leaders  were  arrested  and 
Egyptians  generally  found  themselves  virtually  in 
bondage. 

Bouyc<I  lip  by  their  faith  in  Britain's  solemn 
pledges,  but  far  more  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson's 
solemn  declaration  that  all  .<;ubject  nations  should 
have  the  right  of  determining  their  ovm  future,  the 
Egyptians  for  a  time  refrained  from  open  rebellion. 

But  after  the  close  of  the  War,  arri  when  it  had 
become  apparent  that  Great  Britain  intended  in  vio- 
lation of  her  solemn  pledges  to  keep  ^Tpt  in  virtaal 
bondnee,  the  wrath  of  Egj'pt  expressed  itself  in  many 
public  meetintrs.  There  sprang  up,  throughout  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile,  a  number  of  secret  patriotic  socie- 
ties in  which  free  expression  could  not  be  stifled  by 
British  bayonets.  EiriTtians  of  all  ranks,  frnm 
prince  to  pauju  r,  afTiIialod  with  these  societies,  in 
which  the  fires  of  patriotism  were  kept  burning 
brightly.  In  vain  the  Briti.<th  secret  service  sought  to 
penetrate  into  these  si  '  icties. 

When  the  Peace  ngress  met  at  Paris,  in  the 
opening  days  of  1919,  Saa<l  Zaglul  Pasha,  the  leadv 
of  the  Egyptians,  addressed  an  appeal  to  President 
Wilson  imploring  the  United  States  of  America  not 
to  Iflftve  E^sypt  at  the  mercy  of  the  Britlah  Empirs. 
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A  list  of  Egypt's  grievances  was  set  forth,  accusing 
the  British  otticials  of  a  series  of  atrocities  compar- 
able to  those  perpetuated  by  the  German  invaders  in 
Bclidum.  It  was  alleged  that  Egyptian  villages  had 
beon  pilla^jed  antl  burned,  women  violated  an<l  men 
massacred  on  mere  suspicion  of  rebellion;  that  many 
native  Ggyptians  had  bieen  publicly  whipped  on  vari- 
oofl  pretexts.  These  charges  are  said  to  have  been 
Bupporteil  by  photo^rapluc  and  medical  proof.  It  was 
further  alleged  that  the  general  in  command  of  the 
BritiBh  forces  had  ptven  the  formal  order  to  all  the 
KpTiTiti^^)  t'vpn  the  highest  functionaries,  to  salute 
every  British  officer  encountered  in  the  streets.  Other 
grievances  were  recited,  such  as  prohibition  of  the 
Egyptian  Legislature  during  the  War,  harsh  censor- 
ship of  news  and  opinions,  suppression  of  natiNfe 
papors  and  i>olitical  discussion  in  the  state  schools, 
cruel  treatment  of  native  soldiera,  and  the  arrest  and 
banishment  of  Egyptian  leaders. 

Not\nthstanding  that  Egypt  had  dcclarocl  war 
against  Germany  in  August,  1914,  and  had  supplied 
the  labor  and  the  camels  that  enabled  the  Britidi  to 
complete  their  conquest  of  Palestine,  Syria  and  Meso- 
pcitamia,  Enplan<l  had  repaid  this  loyalty  of  the 
Egyptians  to  the  Allied  cause  by  making  reriuisitions 
upon  Egypt  with  such  brutality  as  to  stir  the  whole 
population  to  wrath.  Parthermore,  at  the  dose  of 
the  War,  England  had  placed  Epypt  without  }ier  con- 
sent under  a  formal  protectoratei  in  contempt  of  the 
M>lcnm  proinise  of  the  British  Cknrenunent  siven  to 
the  world  in  1914.  Finally,  in  1919,  when  the  Egyp- 
tian  people  elected  a  body  of  delegates  to  present 
their  cause  before  the  Peace  Conference,  tiie  British 
Government  for  five  months  refused  passports  to 
the  delegates.  The  Efryptian  Cabinet  naturally 
denounced  this  procrodintr,  whereujicn  tlie  British 
officials  at  Cairo  deported  to  the  Island  of  Malta  and 
there  held  as  prisonen  the  four  Egyptian  delegates, 
I'ncludinij  tlie  PiT-id'  nt  of  the  Cabinet.  ■V\Tien  finally 
the  delegates  were  relfasetl  from  their  imprisonment 
and  permitted  to  go  to  Paris,  they  found  all  doi>rs 
closed  to  them.  President  Wilson  and  Premier  Clcm- 
enceau,  deferring  to  England's  wi.shcs,  both  turned  a 
(le;Lf  ear  to  the  appeals  of  the  Egyptians  even  as  they 
had  refused  to  present  the  grievances  of  Ireland  and 
of  lD<lia  before  the  Peaea  ^mferenee. 

The  French  press  generally,  and  many  French  pub- 
licists also,  declared  that  the  principles  of  justice 
expressed  by  President  Wilson  had  been  openly  vio- 
lated and  they  further  held  that  no  excuse  on  the 
p.nrt  of  Great  Britain  could  obscure  the  justice  of  the 
h:K^yptians'  complaint.  The  English  Tories  attempted 
to  justify  their  oppressive  acts  by  declaring  the 
l>prypt!ans  **lncapable  of  protecting  their  frontiers 
and  of  ^'ovrmintT  thompelves."  In  scornful  reply, 
the  Egyptians  asked  the  British  Government  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Hedjsfl,  an  elementary  state,  with 
small  resoureeq  and  a  scattered  population  of  vn'ld 
nomads,  should  have  been  placed  in  a  position  poli- 
tically superior  to  Egypt,  who  so  largely  and  loyally 
4Wiitribnted  to  the  victory  of  the  Allies.  All  the 
wortd  knows,  of  course,  that  the  "Kingdom  of  Hed- 
jas**  was  a  fictitious  Ktate,  sft  up  by  England  a>  a 
pawn  in  her  game  of  Asiatic  conquest,  and  wiped  off 
the  TOMp  in  ^  toOomtog  year  hy  a  French  miUtaKy 
ftuQe> 

The  Massacre  at  Cairo 

The  British  oppressions  in  Egypt  had  their  natural 
se(|iMl  In  virtual  Insurrection  begimiins  hi  ICndif 


1919.  Folhiwin^'  thv  an-r-:t  nf  I^'p-yptian  Nationalist 
leaders  chosen  as  delegates  to  the  Jfeace  Cunferenoe, 
the  Egyptians  everywhere  arose  in  insurrection. 
Riotoxis  mobs  assembled  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  on 
March  10th,  led  by  students  of  the  colleges  and 
higher  schools.  Demonstrations  of  protest  were 
made  before  the  British  Government  buildings  in 
behalf  of  the  arrested  leaders.  British  troops  at 
once  Hurrounded  the  assembled  throng  and  fired 
upon  them,  killing  and  wounding  scores  of  them. 
Again  on  the  f ollowinir  day  the  patriotie  Egyptians 
were  di.^persed  by  British  guns.  At  Tantah,  50  miles 
north  of  Cairo,  there  was  another  outbreak,  where 
62  Egyptians  were  killed  or  woimded.  Martial  law 
was  enforced  throughout  the  land  of  the  Nile. 

Throughout  the  Delta,  riotous  demonstrations  took 
place  on  March  20th,  \\hich  were  put  down  with  the 
same  brutal  means.  The  disorders  spread  far  and 
wide  in  Egypt.  Late  in  March,  3,000  Bedouin  and 
fellaheen  besieged  Assuit,  but  the  town  was  relieved 
by  boats  sent  down  from  Cairo.  In  reprisal  for  the 
pillage  of  their  towns  and  the  massacre  of  tiiehr 
people,  the  Eg>-ptians  improved  every  opportunity  to 
attack  groups  of  British  soldiers.  How  many  lives 
were  lost  in  this  period  of  insurrection  and  nassaere 
has  never  been  officially  disclosed. 

Gen.  Allenby,  the  conqueror  of  Palestine,  was  sent 
into  Egypt  to  take  command  of  the  British  forces, 
arriving  on  March  25th.  On  April  11th,  a  new  Egyp- 
tian Minister  was  set  up,  with  Rushdi  Pasha  as 
Premier.  Zaglul  Pasha  and  his  tl  ree  companions, 
who  had  been  deported  to  Malta,  were  released  by 
the  British.  PuibUe  rejoicings  followed  for  three 
days.  But  the  disorders  in  Egypt  euutlaueJ. 

Egypdaw  Stait  a  NatioMl  Bsyeelt 

The  Tory  government  of  England,  in  alarm  at 
the  widening  consequences  of  the  treatment  accorded 
Egypt,  now  sought  to  pacify  the  Mahometans  by 
sending  a  Commission  to  Egj'pt,  under  the  presirlen<gr 
of  Lord  Milner  to  try  and  compose  the  "difhculties." 
But  now  a  wonderful,  unprecedented  thing  occurred. 
Not  one  Egyptian,  out  of  the  17,000,000  comprising 
the  population  would  consent  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  the  British  Commission.  A  National  Boycott, 
the  first  recorded  in  history,  wac  started. 

The  Milner  Commission  waited  five  months  hoping 
that  the  Egyptians  wopld  choose  a  premier  with 
whom  they  might  transact  business,  but  the  Egyp- 
tians completely  ignored  them.  Finally,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  restore  their  fallen  prestige,  the  British 
Tory  party  put  up^  as  "premier  of  Egypt",  a  figure- 
head hi  ^e  person  of  Ynssuf  Pasha  Wdiha,  a  Cop^ 
Christian,  who  at  best  represented  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  and  who  was  without 
authority  to  speak  for  ^  M ahometaas. 

Lord  Milner  succeeded  finally  in  getting  an  aud- 
ience with  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Egypt,  spiritual  loader 
of  ^  Malmnetans,  whom  he  tried  to  cajole  into 
consenting  to  a  Briti.sh  protectorate,  saying  it  was 
"necessary  for  Egypt's  future,  for  she  could  not 
stand  alone,"  and  winding  up  with  the  hint  that 
Great  Britatai  might  find  it  necessary  to  impose  her 
will  forcibly  upon  Egypt.  To  tihis  typical  threat  of 
coercion,  the  Grand  Mufti  replied  with  dignity  that 
Egypt  could  have  no  discussion  with  E2ngland  until 
after  the  proteetonAe  had  been  wiOidrawn.  As  for 
British  tiueata  nd  Muster,  he  wmdd  nmtnd  Lofd 
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Milner  that  the  guarantee  of  force  is  not  eternal 
and  that  if  today  the  Egyptians  shuuld  bend  before 
force,  they  would  neveitheless  idxe  the  first  oeca- 
don  to  revolt. 
On  November  26th,  Earl  Curzon  declared  in  the 


House  of  Commons  that  the  British  Government  coald 
not  Kive  E^ypt  entire  liberty  of  action,  since 
E^'pt  control le<l  the  route  into  India  which  England 
also  held  in  subjection.  So  matters  rwted  at  ^ 
close  of  the  year  1919. 


HUNGARY.  MAR.- NOV. 


Bolshevists  Conquer  Hungary  and  Inaugurate  a  Reign  of  Terror 

Communint  Army  Put  to  Rout  the  Ctedto'Slovak  Forces— Roumaiuans  Invade 
Hungary  to  the  Gates  of  Budapest  — Bela  Kun's  Government  Finally 
Overthrown  —Archduke  Joseph  Assumes  Dictatorship,  but  Is 
Removed,  atid  a  SodaliaC  Oovatninent  Established 


SECTION  14-iaia 


Allitd  loiccn,  IjO.tiuU 
Gt-n.  I)'E»i>cr»y, 

t'lccho-Slovak  Army 
Gen.  Pello 
C«n.  Mlttarhauaaa 
G«n.  Hanjtoqu* 

Gen.  Bununi 


Uunitarian  (  uinniuiiwt  Arm).  200.800 

BcIb  Kun,  ComnamlcMa-ChieC 
tien.  Ralunaky 


THE  Hungarian  Republic,  proclaimed  after  the 
"Triumphant  October  Revolution"  in  1918, 
faced  a  crisis  in  the  opening  weeks  of  1919. 
Hungary  then  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  disintegration, 
itt  conglomeration  of  raees  and  political  elements 
bsJng  unable  to  aj^ree  upon  a  national  policy.  A 
nflUon  or  more  Hun  soldiers  had  been  demobilized 
after  the  Annistiee  and  there  was  no  effective  power 
to  direct  or  control  them. 

The  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Burlha,  and  tiie  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  Count  Bathiany,  both  were  com- 
pelled to  resign  because  of  the  demand  made  by  the 
soldiers  that  the  Minister  of  War  should  thereafter 
be  a  civilian  and  the  Army  constituted  upon  a  demo- 
cratic basis.  Count  Ivaroiyi,  the  Provisional  President, 
became  fbe  nominal  head  of  the  War  Ministry,  and 
Vincenz  Hazy  .served  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
•  The  radical  leadens,  in  concert  with  tlie  Social 
Democrats,  ceaselessly  plotted  to  establish  a  semi- 
revolutionar>'  form  of  Rovemment,  seeking  also  to 
prevent  the  organization  of  a  strong  military  force 
which  might  perdunoe  subdue  their  anarchical  out- 
breaks. 

Sixteen  various  Soldiers'  Councils  Amctkmed  simul- 

tanenusly  in  Budapest,  seizin tr  private  property  and 
working  their  untrammelcd  will. 

A  eoteric  of  Bolshevist  ajrcnts  undertook  the  cor- 
ruption of  Budapest,  their  avowed  ptirpose  beinjr, 
first  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  stable  gov- 
ernment in  Hungary,  and  then  to  extend  their  rev- 
olutionary movement  into  the  Allied  countries. 

Comt  Karoljri  cried  out  in  vain  against  this  orgy 
of  destmetion,  and  pleaded  loud  and  long  for  the 
sympathy  and  sunlit  of  the  Entente  Powers.  The 
pledge  had  been  made  to  him  that  American,  French 
and  English  troops  would  soon  occupy  the  frontiers 
of  Hungar>'.  Instead,  there  was  an  invasion  of  Hun- 
gar>'  by  armed  forces  of  Roumanians,  Serbs  and 
Croats,  all  of  whom  occupie<l  the  districts  which 
supplied  the  nation  with  its  prrain  and  its  eoal. 

.As  the  Ilunirarian  soldiers  had  been  forced  to  dis- 
arm under  the  terms  of  the  Armistice,  the  invading 
troop*  were  aU*  fn  a  tinw  to  dominate  llie  wbde 
countfy* 


All  communication  with  the  interior  by  rail  h;i ! 
ceased  and  Hungary  was  threatened  witli  famine. 
The  people  from  the  invadet!  districts  fled  to  Buda- 
pest, swelling  the  population  to  2,000,000  in  a  few 
weeks.  Lack  of  coal  caused  the  stoppa^re  of  industry. 

The  menace  of  economic  n<)I-lievisn»  grew  with 
the  lack  of  coal,  and  political  Bolshevism  spread  with 
the  advance  of  the  invadtav  troops,  whoee  nnhrn- 
dered  progress  lessened  the  prestige  of  the  Karoiyi 
Government. 

Bela  Kun  Appears  in  Hungary 

Early  in  January,  there  arrived  in  Budapest  a 
Bolshevist  emissary  from  Ru.ssia,  named  Bela  Koa, 
charged  with  the  mission  of  inciting  a  revolution 
among  the  soldiers  and  ^e  unemployed  of  Hungar). 
Tlie  closinjr  of  factories,  the  soaring  food  prices  and 
the  scarcity  of  coal,  all  conspired  to  aid  his  propa- 
ganda. Bda  Kun  very  quiddy  surrounded  himaBlf 
with  a  con.siderable  followinp. 

The  results  of  his  agitation  were  disclo.«e<i  when 
on  January  16th  the  Workmen's  Council  demanded 
that  the  Mini.stries  of  War  and  the  Interior  be  turned 
over  to  the  Social  Democrats.  The  Hungarian  Cab- 
inet at  onrc  rcsi^rned,  but  Count  Karolyl  eontinued 
as  head  of  the  Government. 

In  FebrTMtry,  the  Commnnists  seized  and  tempor> 
arily  held  a  .section  of  the  city  of  Budapest.  Mat' 
tial  law  was  promptly  declare*!  and  the  loyal  troops 
finally  s«bdue<I  the  rebels. 

A  graver  crisis  arose  when  the  Peace  Conference 
fixed  the  boun<laries  of  Hungary,  making  large  con- 
cessions to  the  Roumanians,  Serbians  and  Czecho-Slo* 
vaks,  and  announcing  the  intention  of  the  Allies  to 
send  a  military  force  of  oeeupation  into  Hungary. 
President  Karoiyi  protested  against  these  deci.^ions, 
but  in  vain.  The  Bolshevists  naturally  seized  upon 
these  cbeunwtanees  to  fan  the  flames  of  diacootant 

Allied  Troops  Occapy  Hungary 

The  Supreme  Council  at  Paii-,  t;.r!\  in  March, 
issued  an  order  that  the  Hungarian  Army  withdra%v 
immediately  to  the  Boumanian  boundary  as  fixed 
by  tfie  Treaty  of  191$,  This  ultimatum  was  followed 
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by  an  fnrasioB  of  Allied  troops,  who  poUeed  tha 
irrcatcr  part  of  Hungaiy  in  enter  to  cofoToe  the 
boundary  decision. 

Aeeomponyinif  these  deefslona,  came  the  announce- 
ment of  the  establishment  by  the  Peace  Conforpnce 
of  a  neutral  zone  on  the  Huniurarian  frontier,  in- 
touied  to  prevent  any  further  attacks  by  the  Hun- 
garians upon  the  Roumanians  and  to  dose  the  gap 
between  Roomania  and  Poland. 

This  zone,  140  milos  long  and  40  miles  wide,  vir- 
tually shut  in  the  Hungarians  behind  the  Rivers 
Theiss,  Ssomos  and  Maros.  The  sone  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Hunsrarian  Government,  under 
Allied  control,  and  all  Hungarian  troops  were  or- 
dered to  loave  the  belt  irithin  10  days»  rnaUng  way 
for  Allied  troops. 

President  Karoiyi  Resigns  Office 

Deeming  this  occupation  a  plan  to  "make  Hun- 
fran,*  the  jumping  off  ground  and  the  region  of  oper- 
ations acainst  the  Russian  Soviet  Army",  Provisional 
President  Karoiyi  resigned  his  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  Kevoltttlonary  Government  of  Workers',  Peas- 
ant** and  Soldior>^'  Councils,  and  in  a  manifpsto  ap- 
pealed to  the  proletariat  of  the  world  for  support. 

CommunLsts  in  Control 

The  dominating  spirit  of  tho  new  Communist  Gov- 
ernment was  Bela  Kun,  a  fonv.fr  instructor  in  the 
law  school  of  the  Franz  Joseph  University  at  Klau- 
penberp  in  Transylvania  and  an  associate  of  Lenine 
in  Russia,  where  he  had  been  held  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  He  filled  the  post  of  Foreign  Minister. 

His  principal  accomplice  was  a  renegade  Bul- 
jrarian  named  Dr.  Rakovsky,  a  former  Gorman  spy, 
who  hari  sworn  that  he  would  carry  the  banner  of 
Bolshevism  in  triumph  from  Budapest  to  Paris. 

The  Communist  Government,  on  March  22<1,  issued 
a  proclamation  decreeing  the  sociuiization  uf  lar^e 
estates,  mint>,  big  industries,  banks  and  transport 
lines,  declaring  its  complete  solidarity  with  the  Rus- 
sittft  Soviet  Government  mad  oflTering  to  contract  an 
armed  alliaace  with  tiie  proletariat  of  Rnasia. 

Union  of  German  and  Russian  Radicals  Praposed 

A  second  proclamation,  sent  out  by  wireless,  in- 
vitetl  the  workmen  and  peasants  of  Bohemia,  Rou- 
mania,  Serbia  and  Croatia  to  form  an  armed  alliance 
against  the  aristocracy,  lanii<n\nf'rs  and  (i\n:>-tios, 
and  urging  the  workmen  of  Austria  and  Germany  to 
Invflk  off  relations  with  the  Peace  Conference,  or^ 
L'anize  a  Soviet  Republic  and  rally  with  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki.  The  proclamation  further  stated  that 
tlie  Hungarian  Soviet  would  organize  an  army  to 
enfcrce  proletariat  dictation  ajrainst  the  Hunirarian 
landowners  and  capitalists,  the  Roumanian  aristoc- 
racy and  the  Czech  bourgeois.  Greetings  were  sent 
to  Lenbie  as  "Leader  of  the  International  Prole- 
tariat.'* 

Seizure  of  Banks.  Industries  and  Newspapers 

The  Woricers'  Cooncils  took  possession  of  indus- 
tries every  whete.   Strict  ^control  was  exercised  Iqr 


tliem  over  the  Budapest  banks,  whidi  were  enjoined 

to  pay  out  no  moneys  except  for  wages  or  in  small 
amounts  on  private  accounts.  All  news  agencies  and 
newspapers  came  under  Soviet  supervision  and  were 

used  in  the  furtliernnce  of  Bolshevi-;t  jiropaganda. 
The  theaters  and  music  halls  also  became  centers 
of  Bolshevist  propaganda.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed. A  fine  of  5,000  crowns  was  fixed  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  and  10,000  crowns  for 
drink  inf.'  il. 

The  separation  of  church  and  state  was  decreed; 
all  titles  of  rank  were  abolished;  all  business,  homes 

and  art  treasures  in  Hungary  were  taken  over  by  the 
"People's  Commissaries."  Marriage  by  civil  cere- 
mony only  was  decreed. 

Illegitimate  children  were  given  equal  rights  with 
those  bom  in  wedlock. 

All  industrial  enterprises  employing  more  than 
20  workmen  were  placed  under  the  general  control 
of  the  woxken  th«nselves,  the  management  being 
vr  te  i  in  the  Commissaries.  Revolutionary  courts 
were  established. 

Steps  were  taken  to  organize  a  Revolutioneiy 
Army,  composed  of  recruits  from  the  organized  pro- 
letariat and  the  soldiers  and  women  already  mo- 
bilized, riio  chief  of  this  Amiy  was  the  atlviser  of 
the  Conununist  Government,  but  the  control  of  the 
conduct  and  organisation  of  the  Army  was  vested 
in  the  "People's  Commissan*  for  Military  affairs." 

It  was  declared  that  Communism  in  Hungary  was 
aimed,  not  against  the  middle  classes,  but  against 
the  aristocrats.  Bankers*  and  usurers  were  placed 
in  the  first  class  of  "citizens  entitled  to  consideration." 

Peace  Conference  Takes  Bela  Kun  to  Itu  Bosom 

Bela  Kun,  on  April  2d,  notified  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence that  he  was  ready  to  recognize  the  ,\rmistice 
of  November  13,  1918.  Accordingly,  the  Supreme 
Council  sent  Gen.  Smuts  to  Budapest  with  power  to 
conclude  the  Armistice.  Two  days  later  Gen.  Smuts 
laid  the  conditions  of  peace  before  the  Hungarian 
Soviet  Government.  Thv^e  o  nditions  stipulated  that 
a  neutral  2one  should  be  drawn  betveen  Hungarj' 
and  Roumania  in  which  neither  nation  might  intrude 
and  which  should  be  occupied  by  British,  French  and 
Italian  troops.  The  military  convention,  concluded 
by  Hungary  with  the  Allied  Powers  on  November 
l"th,  would  be  resumed. 

Gen.  Smuts,  on  his  part,  promised  to  recom* 
mend  to  the  Peace  Congress  the  raising  of  the  Hun- 
garian blockade  and  the  immediate  impwtation  into 
Hungar>-  of  prime  necessities. 

The  So\iet  Government,  while  consenting  to  the 
establishment  of  a  neutral  zone  between  Hungary  and 
Botmnania,  still  insisted  upon  administering  !n  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  .\llied  troops.  Pree  inter- 
course across  this  neutral  zone  they  declared  must 
be  peimitted,  both  to  Hungary  and  to  Roumania; 
the  complete  raising  of  the  blockafle  was  demanded; 
and  the  proposed  conference  on  boundary  disputes 
should  include  representatives  of  Hungarj-,  Bohemia, 
Roumania,  Serbia,  Jugo-Stavia  and  German  Austria. 
Gen.  Smuts  returned  to  Paris  with  these  counter- 
proposals and  for  the  time  all  negotiations  ended. 
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Three  Foes  Attack  Communistic  Hungary 


Bela  Kan's  rejection  of  the  Armistice  terms  was 
the  sipnal  for  a  triple  offensive  launched  against 
Hungary  in  April  by  the  Roumanians  on  the  east, 
the  Jugoslavs  on  the  south,  and  the  Czecho-Sluvs 
on  the  north.  A  large  number  of  Saxon  officers  and 
.Transylvanian  troops  united  with  the  Roumaniaaa. 
These  Allied  forces  put  the  Hungarians  to  rout  in  a 
battle  fought  at  Szatmar  Nemethy  on  April  2bth. 
Coosteniatian  reigned  in  Bodi^iest 

Rdgn  of  Temr  in  Hmgaiy 

The  Soviet  Governmi m,  as  a  means  of  bolstering 
its  waning  authority  and  of  instilling  fear  in 
the  hearts  of  the  popnlaoe,  tlwreaiioa  faiaugurated  • 
reipm  of  terror.  Intellectual.^  and  aristocrats  were 
arrested  by  hundretis  and  many  of  them  were  put 
to  deaXL  Extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
cruit a  larjre  army  from  among  the  working  class. 

In  order  to  win  the  support  of  the  clergy,  Bela 
Kun  stooped  to  the  deceit  of  promising  a  fictitious 
xeligiouB  freedom  to  all  and  guaranteeing  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  present  order  of  marriage  and 
family  life. 

The  munition  workers  in  the  factories  were  told 
they  must  give  vp  all  holidays  and  work  without 
rest  to  defeat  the  "intpmational  profiteers  who  were 
strangling  the  proletariat  revolution."  All  prwate 
telephone  sers'ice  was  suspended  and  cafes  ware 
closed  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

By  promises  and  threats,  Bela  Kun  suceeeded  in 
recruiting  an  armed  force  of  150,000  to  give  battle 
to  Hungary's  foes  besetting  the  Republic  on  three 
sides.  The  streets  of  Budapest  were  aliva  wltti  con- 
Mjlipt",  but  the  peasants  in  the  provinces  everywhere 
lajseted  the  overtures  of  the  Bolshevists.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  Red  Guards  to  requisition  food  in  the 
country'  districts  met  with  determined  resistance. 

Roumanians  Start  the  Huns  on  the  Run 

The  Roumanians,  advancing  into  Hujigar\-  from 
t]M  East,  though  pd  li;.  ;irmed  and  undisciplined, 
dzwe  the  Hungarians  before  them  like  sheep.  On 
a  wide  front,  extending  from  the  Theiss  River  to  the 
Maros,  they  presj^cd  forward  first  to  Dcbroczen,  then 
to  Kis-Jeno  and  Mate-Szalka.  On  April  25th,  the 
Hungarian  Soviet  Army  «Mt  of  Budapest  was  put 
to  flight  by  the  Roumsoians*  after  a  part  of  it  bad 
surrendered. 

At  the  close  of  April  the  Hungarisai  Soviet  Army 
withdrew  east  of  Karezag  before  stiperior  numbers 
and  the  Roumanians  continued  their  advance  upon 
tha  capital.  Simultaneously,  a  body  of  French  troops 
occupied  Hodomezo-Vasarbely,  and  Czecho-Slovak 
forces  attacked  Czap. 

On  May  r>;sy  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Government 
requested  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  offer- 
ing the  Boumanians.  Jugo-Slavs  and  Czecho-Slovaka 
many  rnnc<  inns,  incUuHnir  all  territorial  claims. 

In  reply,  the  Roumanians,  on  May  8th,  demanded 
tlie  disarmament  of  the  Hungarian  forces,  the  surren- 
der of  war  materials  and  the  return  of  prisoners  and 
hostapes  without  reciprocity.  Until  these  terms  had 
been  complied  with,  Roumania  would  occupy  the 
right  bank  of  the  Theiss  River  to  a  depth  of  12  miles. 
This  offer  the  Hungarian  Gommanists  declined  to 
aee^C 


Closing  in  on  Badapcst 

Budapest  was  now  in  a  state  of  panic,  the  populace 
fearing  a  general  massacre  by  the  Communists. 
Thousands  already  had  fled  into  Austria.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  departure  of  the  last  train  on  May  1st, 
the  Czechs  ci-ossed  the  Danube  and  took  po.s.session 
of  the  railroad.  The  Roumanians,  from  the  East, 
were  steadily  closing  in  on  Budapest,  being  hailed  as 
liberators  in  all  the  Hungarian  towns  they  entered, 
and  seizing  nuoy  prisoners  and  160  carloads  of  war 
materiaL 

Red  May  Day  in  Badaycst 

The  Reds  celebrated  May  Day  In  Budapest  witii  sa 

orjyy  of  red.  The  entire  city  had  been  -  v,  athed  in  red; 
street  cars,  automobiles,  railway  stations  and  lamp- 
posts were  one  mass  of  crimson.  There  were  proces- 
sions of  troops  and  many  fierj'  speeches.  Bela  Kun 
declared  that  Communism,  if  it  were  dcstine<l  to  fail 
in  Hnngaiy>  would  go  out  in  a  blaze  of  Rlory.  This 
pompous  show  is  said  to  have  cost  12,000,000  marks 
to  stage. 

Meanwhile  the  Roumanian,  Czech  and  Serbian 
troops  were  encbding  the  Hungarian  capital.  By 
May  8th,  the  Csechs,  after  a  hitter  struggle,  had 
gained  a  foothold  40  miles  north  of  Budapest.  At 
this  stage  of  the  conflict,  the  Peace  Conference  halted 
the  advance  of  the  Allies  and  renewed  its  overtuies 
for  peace  with  the  Hungarians.  The  proposals  wm 
rejected. 

Soviet  Army  Defeats  the  Csechs 

The  tide  of  battle,  in  Jime,  tumo  l  in  favor  ni  tiiS 
Soviet  Axmy,  which  now  munbered  200,000  nm. 
Taking  the  offensive,  they  invaded  Slovakia  and  fa* 

flicted  dire  punishment  on  the  Czechs.  Not  only 
were  the  Czechs  outnumbered,  but  liolshevist  propa- 
ganda had  gaine<l  a  foothold  in  Slovakia,  even  In  the 
Czech  Army  itself. 

Soviet  republics  had  been  proclaimed  in  several 
toN^Tis  occupied  by  the  Czechs  and  armed  revolution- 
ists had  seized  many  of  the  railway  lines,  thus  en- 
dangering the  retreat  of  the  Cxecho-Slovak  Amy. 
The  Czechs,  moreover,  were  short  of  ammunitifla. 
Finally,  the  undue  extension  of  their  front  agaiast 
numerically  superior  Magyar  forces  told  agaiast  ' 
them. 

Early  in  June,  the  Czech  front  was  pierced  at 
various   points,  the   Czechs  retreating  northward, 
leaving  a  third  of  Slovakia  in  Magyar  hands.  Kas- 
chan  was  captured  after  two  days'  lighting  and  the  ; 
Hungarians  drove  the  Czechs  across  the  Danube  to  I 
within  36  miles  of  Vienna. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Czech  Army  then  took 
place,  the  command  being  intrusted  to  three  trusted  | 
French  Generals,  Pelle,  Mitterhausen,  and  Hennoque.  , 

Allied  War  Council  Warns  Bela  Kun  j 

Slovakia  rallied  to  the  support  of  its  defeated  | 
Army.    Ninety  battalions  of  troops  wore  sent  fnim 
Prague  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  situation.  Coin- 
eidently,  the  Supreme  AHied  War  Council,  on  Juae  I 
7th,  telegraphed  the  Soviet  Government  that  unless  j 
it  ceaserl  its  attacks  on  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces, 
the  Allies  might  use  "extreme  measoree"  to  eaar 
strain  Hungazy. 
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Bela  Kun,  in  his  reply,  threw  the  blame  for  hos- 
ilities  on  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  sayinj?  that  Hungary 
vas  ready  to  cease  fighting  and  proposing  that  a 
»mmiseion  be  appcinted  to  .meet  at  Vienna  and 
■flTect  s  settlement. 

The  Supreme  War  Council,  on  July  13th,  sent 
inother  ultimatum  to  Bela  Kun,  threatening  inune* 
Hate  action  unless  the  terms  of  the  Annifitioe  were 
h-or\-cd.  Bela  Kun  called  a  Soviet  Confrrrss  at 
{ijilapest  and  in  a  long  speech  advised  compliance 
•  ith  the  Allies'  demands. 

Poganh,  the  Minister  of  War,  on  the  eontrazy, 
rgued  in  favor  of  continuing  the  war  even  if  it 
■  tre  necessiary  to  fi^ht  all  Kuropc. 

Bela  Kun's  counsel  prevailed,  and  the  withdrawal 
f  Hungarian  troops  from  Slovakia  was  lieiran  late 
n  June.  But  hofore  departing,  the  Hungarians 
stablished  a  "Soviet  Kepublic"  in  the  evacuate<l 
erritory,  leaving  a  part  of  the  Red  Army  to  defend 
his  "Bepublic",  while  the  main  Soviet  Army  marched 
Mtmnd  to  attade  tlie  Ronmanians. 

Pf ijrn  of  Terror  in  Budapest 

Meanwhile,  the  Hungarian  Bolsheviki  had  inau- 
vrated  «  reign  of  terror  in  Budapest.  All  Courts  of 
•jsticp  were  suspended  and  Revolutionary'  Tribunals 
f^re  erected  in  their  stead.  There  was  a  general 
^nfiscation  of  property,  including  banks,  diurefaes, 
hops,  factories,  and  estates. 

The  rich  and  the  we1l>to^o  were  diqpotMSsed  of 
leir  homes,  which  were  at  once  occupied  by  the 
proletariat",  many  of  them  newly  rdeued  from 
ri  sons  and  sivms. 

Clergymen  of  all  the  Chri-tfan  creeds  were  op- 
re;».sed,  being  deprived  of  their  incomes  and  forced 
»  subsist  on  voluntazy  donations  of  the  poor. 

The  death  penalty  was  attached  to  many  govem- 
lental  decrees  and  long  terms  of  imprisonment  were 
-■ovided  for  the  opponents  of  Bolshevism. 

The  right  to  vote  was  reserved  to  "working  people" 

»iy. 

Hundreds  of  prominent  citizens  were  put  tn  death 
rter  the  travesty  of  a  trial  conducted  by  blood-red 
nncriiiliaiiats. 

CowtcrwRcvofartiona  Break  Out 

The  peasants  of  Hungary,  too  long  passive  under 
«  tjrTanny  of  the  Bolshevist  ruffians,  began  a 
•unter-revolution  in  June. 


Thirty-two  \  illru'^  h  in  the  Oedenburg  district  flatly 
refused  to  acirjit  liie  yoke  of  Bolshevism  and  ex- 
pressed a  ik'hire  tu  unite  with  Austria.  Bela  Kun 
at  once  sent  a  division  of  troops  into  the  district 
to  seise  all  the  food  supplies  and  money  held  by  the 
people. 

The  peasants  thereupon  armed  themselves  with 
scythes,  axes  and  a  few  rifles  and  gave  battle  to  tilie 

troops.  Machine  guns  were  tume<I  on  them  an<l 
they  were  slaughtered  almost  to  a  man.  The  torch 
was  then  applied  to  the  villages. 

Other  counter-revolutions  were  begun  in  various 
parts  of  Himgary,  by  farmers,  burghers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  working  clas.ses  who  abhorro<l  the  very 
thought  of  Bolshevism.  A  provisional  Anti-Bolshe- 
vist Government  was  established  in  Arad,  a  eity  then 
occvipio<l  by  French  troops,  witli  Counf  Karolyi  a.s 
premier.  Tlie  hea<itjuartcrs  were  later  removed  to 
Szef,'c<iin. 

Loyal  officers  and  White  Guards,  on  June  24th, 
seised  a  monitor  on  the  Danube,  June  24th,  and 
bombarded  the  Soviet  headqu.irters  in  Bu<lapest. 
The  revolt  was  quelled  by  the  Bolshevist  Army  in 
48  hours.  Three  hundred  partidpiriAqr  White  Gkiards 
were  condemned  hy  a  Red  Tribnnal  and  put  to 
death. 

Forty  boy  students  in  the  Budapest  Military'  Acad- 
«ny  were  also  butchered.  In  the  course  of  the 
outbreak  Bela  Kun  was  shot  at  twice  by  a  workman 
but  escaped  injnxy. 

Large  Allied  Amy  MaidiCB  on  Budapest 

The  Allied  War  Council  rather  tardily  deckled  to 
compel  Hungaiy  to  observo  the  teims  of  the 

Armistice. 

On  July  12th,  Gen.  Franchet  d'Esperey,  eommander 

of  the  .Allied  Forces  in  the  Near  Ka-t,  v  as  ordered 
to  begin  an  advance  on  the  Hungarian  capital  with 
150,000  troops,  made  up  of  French  Colonials,  Rou- 
manians, Jugo-Slavs,  Italians  and  Hungarians.  The 
Soviet  Army  was  by  this  time  beginning  to  dlsinte- 
irrate.  Bela  Kun  h:i<]  recruited  his  army  of  200,000 
men  by  appealing  to  the  Hungarians  to  rise  and 
defend  the  Fatiieriand  against  invasion.  But  when 
he  subsequently  nbancloned  his  nationalistir  policy, 
and  openly  avowe<l  liis  intention  to  spread  Bol.she- 
vism  throughout  Europe,  the  HimgariM  officers  and 
soldiers  began  to  desert  at  ex'ery  opportunity  and 
the  spirit  of  revolt  became  rife  in  the  new  Army. 


Bela  Kun's  Soviet  Government  Overtlirown 


Thinking  to  penetrate  the  coidon  on  the  east  and 

'ret  a  junction  with  the  Rus.sian  .SoWet  Army,  Bela 
jn,  on  July  2'.k\,  launched  a  new  ofTen.sive  against 
e  Roumanians.  His  Army,  now  reduce<I  to  160,000, 
oMod  the  shallow  Theiss  River  at  various  points 
tween  Tokal  and  Csongrad,  using  rafts,  as  the 
iHeps  had  been  Mown  up  by  the  Roumanians  some 
f>Tiths  before. 

Within  a  week,  however,  the  Soviet  Army  was 
Uj«hing]y  defeate<l.  In  utter  demoralization,  the 
xis  thim  retreated  into  Hungaiyi  pursued  by  the 
Rumanians. 

The  Supreme  War  Council  assured  the  Hungarian 
Xion  that  they  might  secure  a  removal  of  the 
ace  blockade  and  receive  food  supplies  if  they 


would  dOpose  Bela  Kun  and  set  up  in  Budapest  a  truly 

representative  government. 

The  Hunjrarian  labor  unions  ttM)k  the  initiative  by 
a-s.^urinjr  tlu-  Peace  Conference  that  Beta  Kutt's  over- 
throw was  already  planned. 

The  People's  Commis.saries,  repre.scnting  the 
Soviet  Government,  then  made  overtures  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  asking  sanction  for  the  "peaceful 
resignatkn**  of  the  Soviet  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  govmrnnent. 

This  proposal  was  declined  by  the  Allies  on  July 
80th,  coupled  with  a  demand  for  the  unoonditionat 

n>  iirnation  i>f  the  Budapest  Soviet  Govmuaent. 

On  July  ."iist.  Bela  Kun  announced  that  he  would 
give  his  answer  to  the  ultimatum  on  August  5th,  but 
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on  the  same  day  the  Workmen's  and  Soldien'  Coun- 
cil compelie<l  his  re.-iKnalion. 

New  Government  rormed 

A  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  under  Socialist  aus- 
piees,  with  Jules  Pndl,  a  printer,  as  Premier,  the 
personnel  including  .several  members  of  the  old  Bol- 
shevist regime.  Because  of  the  continuance  in  of- 
fice of  these  radicals,  the  Anti-Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment at  Szegedin  refused  to  recognize  the  new  Cabi- 
net. 

The  new  Cabinet  immediately  declared  martial  law 
and  issued  orders  to  shoot  on  the  spot  any  person 
caught  in  the  act  of  |rfIlB8«  or  robbery. 

The  .Soviet  trocps  at  the  front  were  ordered  to  re- 
turn at  once,  .^iince  the  advance  of  the  Uoumunians 
had  been  halted  by  direction  of  the  Allies. 

Overtures  for  peace  with  the  Allies  were  begun  at 
once.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States  food  ad- 
ministrator, Captain  T.  C.  Gregory,  arrange<l  to  brinjr 
supplies  into  Hungary  to  feed  the  famishing  people. 

A  safe  conduct  out  of  Hungary  was  given  Beta  Kun 
and  his  Red  lieutenants,  but  one  of  tln^  Bolshovi.st 
Cabinet  officers  was  shot  at  the  Austrian  frontier. 

All  Hungary  rejoieed  at  the  apparent  downfall  of 
Communism  and  thousands  of  exiled  Magyars  flocked 
back  to  Budapest. 

Roumanian  Army  Invades  Hungary 

After  the  fall  of  the  Bela  Kun  Government,  the  Su- 
preme Covmcil  at  I'aris,  on  Aupust  5th,  ."^cnt  to  Buda- 
pest a  commission  of  four  Allied  generals  to  enforce 
the  terms  of  the  Armistice  and  assist  the  heads  of  the 
Roumanian  and  Serbian  Armies  in  protectinsr  the  oc- 
cupied territory  and  rrRulating  the  condilion.s  of 
occupation.  On  the  following  day  the  Supreme  Coun- 
eil  was  infonne<l  that  the  Roumanian  authority  at 
Budapest  proposed  to  impo.se  new  terms  on  the  Hun- 
garian Government  in  contravention  of  the  Armistice 
terms  concluded  in  November.  The  Supreme  Council 
warned  the  Itoumanian  generals  not  to  conclude  a 
separate  armistice  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Allied  powers.  The  Roumanian  general  in  chief  was 
given  orders  to  conform  to  the  directions  of  the  gen- 
erals representing  the  oonferenoe  and  tuOiag  by 
authority. 

Roumanian  Army  Advances  on  Budapest 

In  disobedience  of  this  ultimatum,  the  Roumanian 
army  advanced  through  Hungary  to  the  environs  of 
Budapest,  where  it  halted.  Gen.  Buruscu  assured  the 
burgomaster  that  he  would  not  Interfere  with  the 
prr-ervation  of  order  in  the  capital. 

The  Minister  of  War,  Joseph  Haubrich,  placed  two 
cavalry  barracks  at  the  disposal  of  the  Roumanian 
officers  and  enjoined  the  inhabitants  to  maintain  good 
behavior  tf)war(l  the  Roumanians  on  pain  of  severe 
penalties.  He  promi.sed  to  demobilize  and  disami  the 
Hungarian  Red  Army  immediately,  except  for  14,000 
soldiers  in  ^idapest  and  20,000  in  the  provinces  to 
preseiva  order. 

Oeeupalion  of  Budapest 

Notwithstanding  these  pacific  measures,  .?0,000 
Roumanian  troops  took  possession  of  Budapest  on 
August  4th;  occupied  all  public  buildings;  assumed 

military  command  of  the  city;  prevented  the  Ameri- 
can food  supplies  reaching  the  city;  took  hostages 


from  among  the  citizens;  requisitioned  supplier 
drove  utf  cattle,  and  looted  the  suburban  estatej>. 

The  American  food  administrator,  Capt.  Gregor} 
warned  the  Supreme  Council  that  the  new  Hungaria 
Government  must  inevitably  fall  if  the  situatio 
were  not  relieved.  The  Inter-allied  Military  Missio 
at  Budapest  was  instructed  to  effect  a  withdrawal  o 
tlie  Roumanian  army  as  soon  as  the  Hungarian  Sent 
forces  were  disarmed. 

Before  this  order  could  be  enforced,  however,  tb 
Roumanian  Government  served  an  nlttnwtmn  on  tb 
new^  Hungarian  Cabinet.  The  demands  included  thi 
reduction  of  the  Hungarian  army  to  15,000  men;  tht 
sonader  of  80  per  cant  of  the  harvest 
farm  machinery;  50  per  cent  of  the  railway 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Danube  shipping; 
equipment  for  800,000 1 


Arduluke  Jomfk 

Events  now  moved  rapidly.  At  6  o'clock  on  lh( 
evening  of  August  6th  Hungarian  gendatmes  sor 
rounded  the  palace  in  Budapest  and  plaeed  tiie  ne« 
Ministry  under  arre-^t.  Archduke  Joseph,  who  hai: 
been  a  Field  Marslial  during  the  War  and  had  re 
nounced  royalty  in  1918,  assumed  the  helm  of  .^tat; 
with  the  title  of  Governor  and  announced  that  h< 
would  form  a  Coalition  Cabinet.  He  issued  a  procla- 
mation appealing  to  all  classes  to  help  him  in  Us 
fight  to  put  down  anarchy.  His  plan  for  a  new  go*- 
emment  was  tacitly  aceepted  by  some  of  the  MSti 
representatives. 

Tlie  Socialists  deplored  the  appointment  of  tiie 
Arehduln  as  Regent  of  Hungary  and  intimatad  ttit 
the  coup  d'etat  foreshadowed  the  restoration  of  lk 
monarchical  regime. 

The  Archduke  himself,  on  August  lOthf^dedaredi 
was  impo.ssible  to  say  whether  the  future  govemniae 
of  Hungarj'  was  to  be  monarchical  or  republicaa. 
That  (lucstion  would  be  solely  decided  by  the  Naliun.^ 
Assembly  which  was  to  be  elected  immediately  after 
the  Roumanians  evacuated  Hungary.  He  gave  a 
pic  It'p  tliat  the  elections,  when  held,  should  be  cun 
ducted  on  the  system  of  universal  franchise.  Extty 
man  and  woman  over  84  ywtn  of  age  should  faavetta 
riglit  to  vote. 

Premier  Friedrich  then  declare*!  that  the  nmoui 
of  the  Perdl  Cabinet  was  esasntial  becsnss  it  «il 
really  a  Bolshevist  body.  ' 

As  head  of  the  transition  Government  and  virtsi 
dictator,  Archduke  Charles  aililiesse<l  a  messaiff  U 
the  Supreme  Inter-allied  Council  on  August  19^ 
ple^ng  htmsetf  to  eonvolie  the  National  Assembf 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Until  then  the  rro 
gram  of  the  transition  Government  would  be  to  sXaxq 
out  Bolshevi!«m,  fulfill  the  Armisttee  terms,  nsum 
normal  conditions  of  security,  encoiiraere  pnxlurtf^ 
woffc  in  the  country  and  make  all  preparation?  for  till 
peace  negotiations.  He  sought  the  "closest  cent 
with  the  Allies"  and  solicited  their  "kind  support". 

7,000  Bolshevists  Arrested  By  Roumaniam 

Under  Archduke  Joseph's  dictatorship,  the 
manian  soldier>%  assisted  by  the  new  Hungarian 
lice  force,  conducted  a  general  roundjoip  of  Roi  V-  is 
leaders.   Many  aristocrats  assistedm^ipetint: 
the  Reds.  As  a  result  of  these  raids,  T^Jb^ 
vists  of  both  .sexes,  including  fotmer  T 
and  Janusck,  were  arrested. 
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In  the  provinces,  the  Hungarian  peasants  revenge<l 
themselves  for  many  Bolshevist  atrocities  by  lynch- 
ing numbers  of  the  Red  Guards  and  certain  Jewish 
Bolshevist  Commissaries  charged  with  murder. 

Still  the  new  K"vemment  was  distrusted  by  tho 
Industrial  Workmen's  Council  and  by  Socialists  gen- 
erally. In  a  statement  issued  August  10th,  the  Woric- 
men's  Federation  declared  that  "only  so  lonjr  as  Rus- 
aism  bayonets  continue  in  Budapest  will  the  present 
government  remain  in  office.  The  Federation  mm  has 
a  membership  of  700,000,  and  the  worionen  want  no 
king." 

Aickdoke  Joseph  Foctcd  to  Resign  as  Dictator 

In  the  new  Cabinet,  with  Stephen  Friecirich  as 
premier,  which  Archduke  Joseph  had  named  on  Au- 
>ru>t  16th,  three  portfolios  had  been  reserved  for  So- 
cialists, but  the  latter  refuswl  to  enter  the  Govern- 
ment unless  Archduke  Joseph  resigned  the  dictator- 
ship. President  Wilson  was  also  strongly  opposed  to 
the  reinstatement  in  power  of  any  of  the  HapsburK's- 

Heriiert  Hoover,  the  American  Food  Commissioner, 
who  had  Utterly  denounced  the  requisitioning  of  food 
supplies  in  Budapest  hy  the  Roumanian  commanders, 
went  before  the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris  on  August 
21st  and  urged  the  displacement  of  Archduke  Joseph 
as  head  of  the  Hungarian  Government.  He  declared 
the  new  countries  of  Europe  were  being  terrorized  in 
consequence  of  the  tolerance  showTi  this  scion  uf 
Uapsbuzg  royalty.  In  proof  thereof,  he  averred  that, 
despite  the  wannings  of  the  Suprano  Council,  the 
Roumanian-  had  seized  ei^ht  truckloads  of  medical 
supplies  and  food  destined  for  the  Children's  Hospi- 
tals of  Budapest,  necessitating  the  performance  of 
surgical  operations  withrnt  anesthetics.  Moreover, 
the  cutting  off  of  milk  suppliers  huU  caused  the  deaths 
of  eighteen  baMes.  He  ealled  for  tnunediato  aaid  de- 
cisive  actim. 

The  Cabinet  Also  Resigns 

Stirred  by  these  representations,  the  Supreme 
Council  on  August  20th  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Arch- 
duke Joseph,  demanding  his  resignation  in  two  hours. 
The  dictator  at  once  obeyed. 

Premier  Friedrich  was  then  accused  of  being  even 
more  reactionary  than  Archduke  Joseph.  Under 
piiesauwt  his  Cabinet  resigned  en  bloc  on  September 
1st.  A  new  Cabinet,  headed  by  a  hardware  dealer 
named  Franz  Heinrich,  and  including  several  Social- 
irts,  was  then  announced. 

The  Boamaniana  Still  Defiant 

The  Roumanian  problem  became  more  acute  in 
September.  The  Roumanian  troops  were  stripping 
Budapest  and  all  Hungary  bare.  Although  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Council  at  Paris  liar!  sent  them  several 
ultimatums,  commanding  them  to  cease  their  requisi- 
tioBings,  lootings  and  pillagings,  all  the  orders  had 
been  ignored. 

A  final  ultimatum  was  conveye<l  to  the  lioumanian 
Government,  on  Sept.  ."ith,  together  with  75  radio- 
grams which  the  Council  had  previously  dispatched 
from  Paris  but  which  the  Roumanian  Government 
declared  had  never  been  received.  In  this  ult! malum, 
the  Supreme  Council  had  prohibited  the  shipment  of 
wmum  nd  war  material  from  Hungary  to  Roumania. 
Jbe  Roumanian  premier,  J.  J.  C.  Bratiano,  in  his  re- 
^l^called  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Council  to 
"'^^danganms  and  pemieioua  dnnelar  of  the  poliey 


it  has  adopted  toward  Roumania",  declared  that  Rou- 
mania in  destroying  Bolshevism  in  Hungary  h;ul  ren- 
dered eminent  service  to  the  Allied  cause,  and  hinted 
that  the  Roumanian  Government  ''might  be  obliged  to 
consider  the  advantages  of  withdrawing  her  troops 
across  the  Dvina,  in  Southern  Russia,  and  declining 
all  responsibility  for  the  chaos  to  wUeh  iliat  part  of 
P^.urope  may  be  reduced  by  the  dissoiaiona  of  tte  Bol- 
sheviki,  Royalists  and  Keactionaries." 

The  impenitent  Roumanians,  a  few  days  later,  re- 
paired the  Szolnok  bridge  across  the  Tisza  River  and 
shipped  into  Roumania  6,000  Hungarian  freight  cars 
laden  with  spoils  seized  in  Hungary. 

On  September  16th,  the  Roumanian  Goveramoit 
consented  to  evacuate  Bodiarest  or  to  eo-operate 
with  the  Allies  in  maintaining  order  there.  They 
promised,  moreover,  to  render  an  account  of  the  seiz- 
ure of  war  material  and  rolling  stcdc,  but  hoped  tin 
Allies  would  not  re<iuire  them  to  surrender  these  "ac- 
(|uisitions",  and  insisted  upon  the  .Allies  lifting  the 
Hungarian  blockade. 

Thereupon  the  Allies  sent  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment a  politic  note  explaining  why  the  clause  relating 
to  the  protecticn  df  racial  jninorities  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty  and  hoping  Rou- 
mania would  now  sign  it  Meantime,  the  question  of 
Roumania's  requisitions  on  Hungary  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  special  commission  of  inquiry. 

Hungary  Recognized  by  the  Allies 

The  Heinridi  Cabinet  also  failed  to  win  the  ap* 

priiv.i]  of  the  .Allies,  and  a  new  Coalition  Cabinet  was 
formed  on  November  23d,  with  Carl  Hussar,  the 
"Christian  Socialist",  as  premier,  and  former  Fke- 
mier  Friedrich  as  War  Secretarj*.  This  Government 
was  accorded  recognition  by  the  Allies  after  accept- 
ing these  several  conditions:  That  elections  be  held 
without  delay;  that  order  be  maintained;  that  the 
provisional  borders  of  Hungary  be  respected;  that 
lepal  e(!uality  be  trranted  all  citizens;  that  libeity  of 
the  press  and  free  speech  be  guaranteed;  that  free 
demoeratie  eMetions  should  be  safeguarded. 

Premier  Huszar  estimated  that  the  Bolshevist 
regime  had  cost  Hungary  ?3, 600,000,000,  and  that 
the  Roumanian  inroads  entailed  a  loss  of  $7,200,000,- 
000.  The  financial  situation  was  desperate  in  tbs 
extreme. 

Budapest's  Starvation  BlodiBde 

A  deplorable  picture  of  life  in  Budapest  was  drawn 

by  a  Parisian  journalist  in  October,  1919.  Nearly 
1,000,000  persons  were  then  out  of  employment.  De- 
prived of  food  because  of  the  blockade,  and  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  Roumanians,  the  people  subsisted  large 
ly  on  pumpkins  and  watermelons.  Scarcely  any 
money  was  in  circulation.  Clothes  and  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  were  almost  improcurable  at  any 
price.  The  peasants  of  the  interior,  who  might  have 
relieved  the  star\'ation  blockade  in  the  capital,  were 
so  hostile  to  the  Bolshevists  that  they  withheld  their 
surphis  snppUea  during  the  Bda  Kun  M^ime; 

ESsecntion  of  the  Bolshevist  Murdersm 

The  trial  of  in.ono  rinl^hevisls  accuse.!  of  cc  mpli- 
dty  in  the  monstrous  crimes  committed  during  the 
regime  of  Bda  Kun,  was  begun  at  Budapest  on  No- 
vember 24th. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before,  the  bodies  of  250  addi- 
tional victims  of  the  murderous  Beds  had  been  dis- 
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covered  buried  in  the  odlan  of  the  Parliament  Build- 
bag. 

The  bmlies  of  SO  tuirvt.s,  who  hail  been  imprisoned 
and  starved  to  death  in  a  Catholic  monastery,  were 

In  a  factory,  lying  buried  vinder  a  huge  pile  of 
diampagne  bottle^  60  other  bodies  had  been  found. 

One  Mapryar  priest,  a  Father  Hoch,  was  found  cru- 
cified before  his  church.  From  first  to  last,  thousands 
of  Christians  of  all  denominations  were  victims  of  the 
Bed  monsters,  directed  chiefly  by  Jewish  "commissa- 
ries", who  had  adopted  Hunjrarian,  Austrian  or  Rus- 
sian names  to  mask  their  true  identit\ .  No  Jewish 
nbbis,  however,  suffered  martyrdom  at  tlic  hands  of 
the  anti-Christian  foes  of  religion.  Only  Christians 
were  murdered. 

On  December  12th,  fourteen  Bolshevists  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  hanging,  and  n  large  number  of 
others  received  prison  aentenoea  of  various  periods  sit 
hard  labor. 


Sympathy  for  BaMwviala  in  England  and  Fnmee 

Indignation  ran  high  in  Budapest  at  the  time  of 

tl)e>e  trials,  when  it  became  known  that  the  head  of 
the  Allied  Military  Commi&»ion  was  endeavoring  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  nine  Bolshevists,  convicted 

of  foulest  murder,  on  the  ♦ground  that  the  executions 
"miRht  ( .x-ate  unfavorable  opinion  in  Great  Britain 
and  Fran'^-". 

The  tender  solicitude  shown  by  certain  unnamed 
"authorities"  in  Great  Britain  and  FVance  for  the 
murderous  I?o!slieviki,  whose  crimes  against  Chris- 
tian Europe  cried  aloud  to  Heaven  for  vengeance, 
was  thought  doubly  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  same  "authorities"  had  sho\\7i  neither  solici- 
tude nor  sympathy  when  thousanda  of  Christians 
were  being  butchered  by  the  Bolahevik  "Commlaaars" 
in  their  secret  "tribunals". 

The  Hungarian  Government  promptly  bade  those 
puissant  apologists  of  Bolshevism  in  England  and 
Franee,  to  keep  their  hands  out  of  her  internal 
alTairs. 

The  t  rials  and  executions  went  «n  apaee  as  the  year 

11)19  <lre\v  on  to  a  close. 


  RUSSIA.  MAY-DEC.      ,   n  m  i  n  i 

Yudenitch^s  RusscvBaldc  Armies  Repuked  Near  Petrograd 

Bolsheviki  Win  a  Sudden  Victory,  Compelling  Eathonia  to  Sue  for  Feace 
Russian  Volunteer  Army»  Deserted  by  Its  Allies,  Disbands  on  Fsthonian  Soil 
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THE  fall  of  Petrograd— excepting  Moscow,  the 
strongest  of  all  the  citadels  of  Bolshevism- 
seemed  inevitable  in  the  auttnnn  of  1919.  Prom 
three  directions,  tin-  I'ML^ucfi  armips  of  North  Tvussia, 
Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  were  closing  in  upon 
this  Soviet  stronghold,  and  evenrwhere  dispersing 
the  Bolshevik  hrittalinns  which  attempted  to  block 
their  several  palh.s  of  advance.  Petrocrrad  then  was 
inadequately  defended,  the  flower  of  the  Bolshevik 
armies  havinsr  bren  deflected  to  the  Moscow  front  to 
defend  the  Soviet  capital  again.st  the  comhined  at- 
tacks of  Kolchak's  Siberian  .Army  of  tlie  East  and 
Denekine's  Cossack  Army  of  the  South.  The  time 
seemed  propitious  when  the  Soviet  citadel  might 
succossfully  bo  as>auUcd. 

Under  the  supreme  command  of  the  same  Gen. 
Yudeniteh  who  had  humiliated  the  Turks  in  Armenia, 
two  year?  before,  and  with  ample  supplies  of  muni- 
tions provided  by  England,  the  Russo-Baltic  Armies 
advanced  to  tiie  outer  ramparts  of  Fetroffrad  in  mid- 


October.  There  they  were  suddenly  halted  by  a 
superior  Soviet  Army,  called  to  this  sector  from  "the 
Southern  front,  and  driven  back  in  disorderly  retreat 
across  the  K  tlionian  bonier,  with  hea\'y  losses. 
Many  dire  consequences  flowed  from  this  crushing 
defeat.  Esthonia  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace, 
the  remnant  of  Yudonitrh's  Riissian  Volunteer  Army 
wa.'^  di.sbanded  on  Ksthonian  soil  and  the  rule  of  BoN 
8hevi8m  was  extended  throughout  North  Rosaia. 

The  defeat  of  Yudeniteh,  at  the  moment  of  ap- 
parent victory,  was  due,  loi^s  to  Bolshevik  prowess, 
than  to  the  spirit  of  disunity  exi.<ting  among  the 
Russo-Baltic  allies.  The  Baltic  states,  though  deliv- 
ered f^«m  their  Ion?  Cxaristlc  captivity,  still  were 
fijrhtintr  for  life  against  throe  formidable  foes,  in- 
tent upon  depriving  them  of  their  hard-won  inde- 
pendence. These  foes  w«ret  GSeimany,  whose  Bal- 
tic armies  still  were  permitted  to  function;  Sovint 
Russia,  which  inten<led  first  to  Bolshevise  the  Baltic 
States  before  extending  its  rule  tfaronghoot  Bonpe; 
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and  the  Russian  Royalists,  who  with  the  aid  if  r*  i-t.iin 
Allied  nations,  were  plotting  to  restore  integral 
Russia  and  Csardom. 

Yudrnitch's  North  Russian  Army,  equally  with 
the  armies  of  Kolchak  and  Denekine,  was  financed 
chiefly  by  England  and  France*  and  in  Complete  con- 
trol of  Boyaliat  offioen  whow  acvoired  purpose  was  to 
crash  BolslieviBni  and  Democracy  alike  throug'hout 
Ru.-^sia,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  re-ostablisliment  of 
the  Empire  of  Russia  in  its  entirety  and  the  restora- 
tfoB  of  Ciaxdom.  The  Baltic  States  had  been  per- 
suaded to  participate  in  the  advance  on  Petrog^rad 
only  after  assurance  had  been  given  them  tliat  their 
independence  should  be  xeoognised  in  event  of  vic- 
tory. But  as  the  advance  progressed  and  victory 
seemed  near,  the  Rossian  Royalists  threw  off  the 
mask,  openly  declaring  that  Ku'^siu  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  separation  of  the  Baltic  States.  With 
this  disdoeore  of  Royalist  duplicity,  the  ardour  of 
the  Baltic  patriots  perceptibly  cooled,  and  they  lent 
but  indilTerent  aid  to  the  Russian  Royalists  in  the 
aasBuIt  cn  Petrograd.  After  Yudenitch  had  been 
thro%\'n  back  across  the  Esthonian  frontier,  the  Es- 
thonians  refuse<l  him  further  aid,  compelled  the  dis- 
bandment  of  his  army  and  tbm  sued  the  Bolshevild 
for  terms  of  peace. 

Tiie  Baltic  States,  earlier  in  the  year,  had  waged 
effective  warfare  aprninpt  the  Bol=;hi  \  ;V-i.  Let  us 
now  survey  the  year's  battles  on  the  Baltic  front  in 
tli^r  Bet|tMiiMic. 

Fims  Appmadi  Petiograd 

The  mobilization  of  a  new  Finnish  Army  had 
been  begun  ott  Hay  25th,  under  the  direction  of  Gen. 
MsMtterhctm.  This  Army,  120,000  strong,  advanced 

in  three  columns — one  column  alonj,'  the  Kola  Rail- 
road to  reinforce  the  Allied  troops  advancing  south- 
ward from  Archangel  and  Murmansk;  the  second  di- 
rectly on  Petrograd,  and  the  third  co-operating  with 
the  Ksthonian  Army.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  Finnish  Government,  the  White 
Guards  co-operated  by  pushing  out  between  Lake 
Ladoga  and  Lake  Onega,  clearing  the  region  as  far 
a<  the  Svir  Brrw  and  approaching  Petrograd  fRm 
the  east. 

The  northern  column,  in  co-operation  with  the 

Ksthonians,  captured  the  fort  of  Krasnayaporka, 
rnmmanding  Kronstadt.  The  second  column  attacked 
the  Bolshe\ist  postttOB  at  Gfttsdtina,  35  miles  from 
Petrograd,  taking  many  prisoners,  who  immediately 
joined  in  the  assault  on  their  fonner  Bolshevist  com- 
rades. The  third  column,  by  A  surpflae  attadc  on 
June  1st,  captured  Pskov. 

During  tMs  advance  British  and  Bolshevist  war^ 
ships  were  en^rap'<'d  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  each 
side  losing  a  vessel  before  the  Bolshevists'  squadron 
retired.  The  British  ships  on  June  ISth  boinbaided 
Kniutadt  with  besvy  guns. 

Esthonians  Bombard  Kronstadt  and  Take  Riira 

The  Esthonian  Army,  commanded  by  Gon.  Bela- 
khovitch,  in  co-operation  with  Finnish  White  Guards, 
captured  the  important  fort  of  Krasnayagorka, 
across  the  bay  from  Kronstadt  in  June.  The  fall 
of  this  font  luid  been  preceded  by  a  mutiny  of  the 
garrison  on  June  14th,  followed  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  Kronstatlt,  which  replied  to  the  attack.  Five 
Bolshevist  warships  shelled  Krasnayagorka  that  day, 
but  failed  to  zegais  the  fort.  The  Bolshevist  Gov- 


ernment  thereupon  began  aetive  iMcparatioiisto  evac- 
uate Petrograd. 

The  Esthonians,  meantime,  on  May  26th,  compelled 
the  Bolshevists  to  evacuate  Riga.  Before  their 
withdrawal  to  new  positions,  six  miles  from  the  city, 
Bolshevik  guards  murdered  40  persons  in  the  Cen- 
tral Prison  and  eommitted  other  atrocities.  The 
operations  around  Riga  resulted  in  a  clash  between 
the  Esthonians  and  a  body  of  German  troops,  who 
had  made  a  treacherous  attack  upon  them  by  order 
of  Gen.  von  der  Goltz. 

Marshal  Focli,  on  June  lOth,  had  demanded  that  the 
Germans  cease  all  hostilities,  and' an  Allied  commis- 
sion was  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  battle  to  "in- 
vestigate the  charges."  The  German  Anny  aever^ 
theless  continued  to  occupy  Riga;  Gen.  von  der  Golts 
proclaimed  himself  Gov(  i  nor  General,  appointing 
Major  Amim  governor  of  the  city;  and  martial  law 
was  established.  Several  weeks  were  destined  to 
elapse  before  the  G«maa  Army  could  be  induced  to 
evacuate. 

Lithuanians  Expel  the  Bolshevild 

A  force  of  26,000  Lithuanians,  commanded  by  Gtn. 

Zukauskas,  expelled  the  Bolshevist  forces  from  their 
province  in  June  and  began  an  offensive  against  the 
Reds  near  Dvinsk.  This  movement  was  a  part  of 
the  combined  Lettish,  Esthonian  and  Lithuanian  of- 
fensive which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki  from  Riga  in  May.  A  Polish  offensive  in 
Lithuania,  near  Vilna,  was  also  progressing  in  June. 

Archanpel  Offensive  Slows  Down 

With  the  departure  of  the  American  and  British 
contingents  trmn  North  Russia  in  June,  activities  on 

the  Archangel  and  Murmansk  fronts  began  to  slow 
down.  New  British  forces  had  been  constantly  ar- 
riving, however,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  Gen. 
Ironsides,  the  British  commander,  to  co-operate  as 
long  as  necessary  with  the  Russian  Volimteer  troops 
and  cover  the  Allied  evacuation  of  Archangel.  All 
told,  Russian  and  British,  there  were  only  23,000 
Allied  soldiers  on  these  fronts  to  hold  back  the  con- 
stantly increasing  forces  of  the  Bolshevists. 

On  July  8th,  the  Northern  forces  were  operating 
in  the  Province  of  Oloneti,  northeast  of  Petrograd, 
and  the  Finnish  Volunteers  had  reached  a  point 
within  30  miles  of  Petrograd.  The  Estlionian  of- 
fensive, however,  had  been  stopped  by  »  strong  Bol< 
shevist  oounter-ofTensive. 

In  the  South,  however,  the  news  was  more  en- 
couraging. Odessa  had  been  recapturnl  from  the 
Soviet  forqes  by  the  revolted  Ataman,  Grigorieff; 
Gen.  Petlura  hsid  dosed  in  on  Kiev;  Gen.  Denekine 
had  taken  Kharkov  and  Tsaritsin;  and  the  Bolshe- 
viki  had  been  driven  out  of  the  Ukraine. 

In  the  East,  Gen.  Kolchak,  with  only  meager  sup- 
port from  the  Allies,  and  greatly  lacking  in  food 
and  ammunition,  was  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy.  Despite  his  militarj'  rrvrrses,  however,  he 
was  taking  necessary  steps  to  build  up  a  strong  anti- 
Bolshe^^  state. 

North  Russian  Troape  Mnthiy 

Seeing  their  American  and  British  comrades  desert- 
ing them,  the  half-clad  Russians  on  the  Archangel 
front  rebelled  against  fighting  single-handed  against 
a  Bolshevist  force  outnumbering  them  four  to  one. 
On  July  81st,  the  Russian  unit  defending  Onega  mur- 
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dered  their  officers  and  permitted  the  capture  of  that 
town  by  the  Bolsheviki.  This  opened  a  breach  in  the 
Russian  front,  enabling  the  Bolsheviki  to  advance  27 
miles  alonp  the  (Julf  of  Onega.  Here  a  battle  was 
fought  on  August  5th.  The  Russian  Army  made  a 
OCnnbined  attack  by  lantl,  water  and  air.  Two  Bol- 
ahevist  vessels  were  ciq)tured  and  others  were  forced 

A  week  later  the  municipality  of  Archantrel  and 
the  lemstvos  of  Archangel  Province  implored  the 
Allies  act  to  desert  them,  saying  that  the  departure 
of  the  Allied  troops  wnuld  mean  a  deatli-blow  to 
North  Russian  imlepeniicnce,  .since  their  numbers 
were  too  few  in  that  regioii  to  cope  raoeassAlUy 
with  the  Bolshevik  armies. 

The  American  Relief  Administration  at  this  time 
reported  tiiat  the  Russian  Natii  nal  Army  consi.sted 
of  not  more  than  20,000  Russians  and  Esthonians, 
many  of  them  bazefoot  and  withotit  riileet  and  OO'* 
supported  by  heavy  artillerj'.  Yet  on  a  front  extmd- 
ing  from  the  Finnish  coast  to  Pskov  this  little  band 
of  troops  was  expected  to  cope  with  a  Bo1shevi.<tt 
Army  numbering  inoono  and  well  supported  nith 
artillery,  rifles?  and  airplanes.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  American  relief  ship  with  food,  this  Russian 
force  was  half  starved. 

The  American  neltef  woi*  by  July  fBth  liad 
gressed  ns  fnr  east  a<»  Yamhurg,  70  miles  southwest 
of  Petrograd,  which  the  Russian  National  forces 
were  holding:  soecessfully  against  the  Bolshevik!. 
Yielding  to  the  lure  of  American  food,  thousands  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  also  half  famished,  deserte<l  to  the 
side  of  the  Russian  NationaKsts,  the  nation's  "Green 
Guards"  regiment  going  over  en  masse.  The  Relief 
Administration  also  reported  that  the  Allied  nations' 
lack  of  co-ordination  in  renderintr  a-slsfanre  to  the 
Russians  made  impossible  the  liberation  of  Petrogrrad. 

Meantime  the  Bolshevist  eonnter-ofTisnslve  in  the 
Pskov  rejrion  had  been  stopped  by  the  ESthonlanSt 
who  had  forced  the  Reds  to  retreat  30  miles. 

New  Government  in  North  Russia 

On  behalf  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
Gen.  March  on  Augu.st  10th  convened  a  meeting  of 
Russian  notabilities  of  all  parties  at  Reval,  advising 
them  that  it  was  essential  that  the  Russian  factions 

should  unitp  to  form  a  democratic  trovemment  cap- 
able of  undertaking  the  administration  of  the  North- 
western Provinces  when  freed  and  restoring  general 
confidence  in  the  democratic  intentions  of  the  Rus- 
sian leaders.  He  urgod  the  immediate  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Esthonia,  as  an  imperative  con- 
ditioii  of  Esthonia's  participation  in  the  proposed 
advance  on  T'etrograd. 

Accordingly,  a  new  Noitlnvost  Russian  Govern- 
ment was  organized,  including  the  provinces  of  Pet- 
ragrad,  Novgemd  md  Pskov,  with  Gen.  Tudenitch 
as  president  imd  Gen.  Lianozov  as  premier.  A  Vol- 
unteer Army  was  organized,  with  Gen.  Yudenitch  as 

Gen.  Yudenitch  Repulsed 

Despite  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish troops  from  the  Northwestern  front,  the  Russian 

and  Baltic  forces  in  Rfptember  and  October  scored 
the  most  sensational  advances  of  the  year.  From 
every  side,  the  anti-Bolshevist  armies  were  closing 
in  upon  the  Russian  capital.  Gen.  Yudenitch's  Army, 


Commander-in-Chief.  To  replace  interim  notes,  this 
government  at  once  began  to  print  350,000,000  roubles 
in  banknotes  bearing  the  signature  of  Gen.  Yudenitch. 
The  British  sent  large  quantities  of  munitions  and 
supplies  to  Revel  for  tiit  use  of  the  FMvtaiaMi 
Govonunent. 

New  Advance  by  Tudadtdi^  Amy 

A  new  advance  on  Pctrofrrad  was  begun  on  Aug- 
ust 15th  by  the  Russian  Volunteer  Army,  commanded 
by  General  Yudenitdi,  in  eoHiperation  with  Esthonian 
troops.  Operating  along  the  SOUth  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  they  drove  the  Bolshevlld  back  to  the  Luga 
River,  annihiiating  several  battalions  of  Soviet 
troops. 

Under  Gen.  Ironsides,  meantime,  the  British  forces 
had  won  several  minor  engagements  round  absnt 
I<ake  Onega. 

A  naval  battle  was  fought  In  the  Gulf  of  Ffniaad 

on  .August  18th,  resultincr  in  the  sinking  of  a  Bol- 
shevist battle-cruiser  and  a  Bolshevist  destroyer  by 
British  naval  forces,  and  followed  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  Kronstadt,  the  naval  port  of  Petrograd.  Two 
British  tlestroyers  were  subseijuently  sunk,  one  by 
a  ttnrpedo,  the  other  by  n  mine. 

Estheniana  Sue  fsr  Peaee 

The  EMhonians,  on  the  other  hand,  met  wfih  a 

serious  reverse  in  August.  The  Bol.shevists,  after 
several  days  of  heavy  bombardment,  captured  Pskov, 
the  most  important  dty  on  the  Baltic  front,  compell- 
ing the  retreat  of  the  Esthonian  White  Guards.  The 
Russian  and  Esthonian  troops,  in  explaining  their 
demoralization,  alleged  that  they  had  been  betrayed 
by  their  officers.  Col.  Stojakin,  chief  of  staff  to  Gen. 
Belakhovitch,  at  Pskov,  was  found  guilty  by  court- 
martial  of  accepting  a  hriho  of  1,000, fKiO  rnuhlcs  from 
the  Bolsheviki  to  turn  over  a  part  of  his  line  to  the 
Reds.  Other  Estfionian  and  Russian  officers  bad  de- 
serted to  the  Bolshevn{i.  Peace  negotiations  between 
the  Esthonian  and  Bolshevist  Government  began  in 
Pdrav  on  September  10th. 

British  Troope  Finally  Withdraw 

Dlseouraged  over  the  failure  of  their  policy 

Northern  Russia,  the  British  resolved  upon  evacuat- 
ing the  district,  leaving  the  Russians  to  fight  the 
battle  alone.  To  Gen.  Rawlin.«!on  was  intrusted  the 
ta.sk  of  withdrawing  the  British  troops  with  the 
least  possible  injury  to  the  Ru.ssian  National  forces. 
The  decision  to  evacuate  Archangel  and  Murmansk 
had  indeed  been  reached  in  February,  but  upon  the 
representation  that  Admiral  Kolehak's  advmee  of- 
fered new  hope  of  success,  Gfn.  Ironsides  was  in- 
structed to  carry  on  and  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
Jimction  of  the  British  with  the  KotdiaJt  forces,  but 
by  September  Kolchak  had  been  flriven  so  far  badt 
that  ail  hope  of  such  a  junction  was  abandoned. 

at  thi€  Gates  of  Petrograd 

sweeping  all  before  them,  had  advanced  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Petrograd;  Denddne's  Cossadn  in  Urn 

south  were  menacing  Moscow,  which  was  now  in  a 
state  of  siege;  Kolchak's  three  Siberian  Armies,  in  a 
wide  ofTcnsive,  were  pushing  rapidly  westward;  Be'.a- 
kovitch's  Esthonians  and  Finns  had  broken  the  Bol- 
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sbevist  lines  at  Bulata,  whole  diviisions  of  the  ReiU 
mnendeiiiif. 

The  Rnanan  Blodiade  EitablidMd 

British  and  French  warsliip,>,  riding;  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  had  established  a  tight  food  blockade  in 
which  the  United  States  nftuwd  to  join,  though  our 
cov  ernment  did  refuse  desnuMS  to  vessels  bound  for 
Soviet  Russia. 

Gen.  Yudenitch's  forceSt  early  in  October,  began 
their  sensational  ad\-ance  on  PetroRrad  on  a  front  of 
100  miles.  Co-operating  with  this  army  of  Russians, 
Esthonians  an<l  Finns  was  a  British  tank  stjuatiron, 
manned  by  British  officers.  In  rapid  succession  the 
Russian  allies  wrested  Tamburt;,  Kikerino,  Gatsdiina, 
Pskov,  Kiasntn-  SlIo  and  lagovo  from  the  Bolsheviki, 
seizing  many  prisoners  and  large  stores  of  needed 
ammimittoii,  and  on  Oetober  18th,  Yttdeniteh's  cavalry 
had  reached  tlie  northern  suburbs  of  Petrograd. 

South  of  Petrograil  the  Esthonians  had  arrived  at 
Krasnaya  Cknka,  facing  KronstadL  Strong  nsia- 
tanee  was  encountered  at  Pulgovo^  compelling  a  eon- 
centration  of  forces  there  whife  awaitini?  reinforce- 
ment,-; and  lioavy  artillery,  rjoli-hcx  ist  fi  rcos  at  Gdov, 
which  threatened  Yudenitch's  flank,  were  dispersed. 

With  victory  ahnost  fai  his  grasp.  Gen.  Yudenitch 
was  destined  to  suffer  a  most  sensational  reverse. 
The  Soviet  Army  in  Petrograd,  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  several  corps  from  the  north  and 
south,  lanaehed  a  terrific  counter^flTensive  on  October 
24th. 

Yudenitch's  Army  was  forced  quickly  to  evacuate 
Pavlovsk  and  Tsankoe  Selo,  the  retreat  being  har- 
assed by  a  bombardment  from  the  Bolshevist  dread- 
naught  lying  in  the  Xr^a  River.  The  Reds  recap- 
tured Krasnov  Selo  on  the  27th  and  then  executed  a 
flank  movement  to  cut  off  Gatschina  and  reach  the 
railroad. 

By  October  29th,  Yudenitch's  entire  line  wa.^  falling 
back  and  his  staff  headquarters  had  been  removed  to 
Yamburg,  68  miles  from  Petrograd  on  the  road  to 
Revat.  Tn  his  distress,  Yudenfteh  called  for  assistance 
upon  Col.  Avalov-Bermondt  c  nmnander  of  HlB  So- 
called  Independent  Russian  Forces  which  had 
attacieed  Riga,  but  that  traitor,  who  was  in  le^e 
with  the  German  General  %xin  -kr  GoUz  and  a  partici- 
pant in  the  latter^s  raid  on  the  Baltic  states,  refused 
any  aU. 


The  Red  army,  enormously  reinforced,  in  late  No- 
vember .sought  to  en\elop  Yudenitch's  forces  near 
Yamburg.  The  Russian  Nationals,  now  in  a  bad  state 
of  demoralization,  due  to  lack  of  food,  retreated  hur^ 
rioilly  toward  the  Esthonian  border.  A  larKf  part  of 
Yudenitch's  Army  finally  ci-ossed  the  Esthonian  fron- 
tier and  settled  south  of  Narva  where  they  gave  bat- 
tle to  the  Reds.  They  attributed  the  military  disaster 
to  the  failure  of  the  general  in  command  to  nudn 
adequate  provision  for  the  transportation  of  food 
supplies  and  his  equally  fatal  neglect  to  maintain 
a  re.serve  in  his  hasty  advance  on  Petrograd.  Lack- 
ing bread,  the  Russian  soldiers  had  been  obliged  tO 
mix  flour  with  snow  and  eat  the  cold  dough. 

Esthonians  Seek  Peace  with  the  Bolsheviki 

As  Yudenitch's  Army,  scattered  and  demoralized, 
retreated  into  Esthonia,  only  four  divisions  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  arms  and  defend  thfir  frontier 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Bolsheviki.  The  remainder 
were  disarmed  by  the  Esthonians,  who  now  sued  for 

peace  with  the  Bolshevist  Government,  but  while 
negotiations  were  pending  the  Reds  kept  up  their 
attacks  on  both  the  E.sthonians  and  the  Russians. 
Gen.  Yudenitch  pleaded  that  arms  be  restored  to  his 
army  in  order  that  he  might  undertake  a  new  of- 
fensive, but  the  Esthonians  refused. 

The  Supreme  Council  at  Paris,  on  December  4th, 
sent  a  note  to  the  Esthonian  Government,  asking  that 
it  cease  disarming  Yudenitch's  foiTcs  and  that  it 
permit  the  reorganization  of  the  whole  Army  on 
Esdionian  soil.  This  request  was  likewise  reftised. 
Yudenitch  and  the  Supreme  Council  at  Paris  then 
souglit  jiormission  to  reorganize  the  Russian  Army 
on  the  Latvian  front,  but  the  Letts  declined  on  this 
ground  that  such  a  military'  procedure  would  Jeo|^ 
ardize  Latvia's  whole  political  edifice. 

Meanwhile,  the  Esthonian-Russian  forces  on  the 

Narva  front  hail  been  heavily  attacked  by  the  Bol- 
shevist Armies.  With  three  divisions,  they  held  15 
Bolshevist  divisions  for  two  weeks  in  December,  re- 
pul  intr  ten  assaults  of  the  enemy  am!  cutting  down 
many  tliousands  of  the  invaders  before  the  barbed 
wire  defenses.  But  foresrcing  ultimate  disaster,  the 
Esthonians  appealed  to  Finland  for  aid.  The  Finns, 
however,  refused  to  assist  them.  So  matters  rested 
at  the  dosa  of  1919. 
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RUSSIA.  JAN.-  DEC. 


Kolchak's  Siberian  Armies  Crushingly  Defeated  by  Bolsheviki 

Furious  Battles  Fought  on  a  Front  7>500  Miles  in  Extent.   Betrayal  of  the  Russian 
People  by  dbe  Czaristic  Military  Leaders,  True  Cause  for  the  Disaster 

 Ill  SECTION  16-1919  mm  ml 


Kuulan  National  Forces,  -160,000  men 

Ju\r^    J:ir;in.  r»imrnjituJrr-iri-Chl#f 
Admiral   Kolchak,  Field  C<iQiinan(U:r 

Don  CoMark  Anajr 

Gon.  Krasiiov 
Koban  ('o»»ack  Armjr 

Ci-n.  I'iliniinov 

Gen.  Dulov 
Cen.  Sakharov 

Uaanri  Coaasck  Army 


Om, 

Transbaikal 

G«n.  S«incnov 
Gen.  Ivanov-Riaav 
Csecho-Slovak 
G«n.  G*id» 


BoUhetikl  Force*.  :100,OUO  men 
Gen.  BrutilofT.  C  hief  of  Siaff 
Gen.  Vacetis,  Field  Comnuutdtr 

Cent*  Commanilfro 

Gen.  Karolov 
Gen.  Betlousa 
Gen.  BeliaielT 
Gen.  Nesaarov 
Gen.  Gouki 
Gen.  Zinkovitch 
Gen.  S»  livialchev 
Gen.  Valitchko 
Gen.  Klcmbonky 
Gen.  Supin 
G«u  Hoiokln 


THK  stroogest  link,  apparently,  in  the  chain  of 
RusBO-lMtk  armies  which  encircled  the  strongs 

holds  of  Bolshevism  in  tho  .-■pvlni^  uf  1919,  \va> 
the  group  of  Siberian  Amiies,  commanded  by  Admiral 
K(i!rhak,  yet,  paradoxically,  this  link  was  the  first  to 
yield  under  the  Bolshevik  pressure,  and  the  ooUapee 
«f  the  diain  inevitably  resulted! 

Kolehak's  forces,  400,000  strong,  in  three  equal  col- 
umns, moved  westward  from  Omsk,  early  in  March, 
with  Mo.scow  as  their  final  objective.  His  rear  Mras 
guarded  by  the  bandit  corp.s  commanded  by  .Sciiienov, 
Kalmikov  and  Ivanoif,  then  patrolling  the  Siberian 
Steppes.  His  left  vfaig  was  directed  to  make  early 
contact  with  the  Cossack  Amiic.=!  of  Denekine  and 
Krasnov,  then  moving  northward  out  of  South  Ru.ssia, 
His  ricrht  wing  was  ordered  to  unite  with  the  Czecho- 
slovak Army,  th^n  disposed  alnnff  the  Volga  River 
and  in  the  Ural  region.  l''>vontuaIly,  K()lchak  hoped  to 
eoQple  up  with  the  Allied  Expeditionar>'  Force,  which 
was  poshing  southward  from  Archangel  toward  Vol- 
ogda on  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad,  and  so  establish 
a  new  Ea.stem  Battle  Lino,  7,000  miles  long,  extend- 
ing from  Archangel  on  the  White  Sea  to  Vladivostok 
on  the  Fadfic.  ' 

Coinciding  with  Kolchak's  advance,  but  fiirtlirr 
west,  on  the  Baltic  frontier,  the  Polish,  Estlionian, 
Latvian  and  Finnish  armies  were  closing  In  on  Mos- 
cow and  Petrograd,  and  a  new  Russian  National 
Army  under  command  of  Gen.  Yudenitch  was  being 
organized  in  the  Northwest  to  complete  tiie  chain. 
Altogether,  the  Russo-Baltic  armies  possessed  a 
strength  of  1,000,000  rifles,  which  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  roaxininm  strength  of  the  Bol- 
shevist armies. 

Kolchak's  advance,  in  its  earlier  stages,  was 
marke<l  by  .'i  .succession  of  triumphs.  The  several 
Bolshevik  battalions  which  had  overflowed  into  Si- 
beria after  tiie  German  armistice  were  either  de- 
stroyed or  driven  back  across  the  Urals.  Scores  of 
towns  were  liberate<l.  West  of  the  Urals,  however, 
the  Bolshevik  resistanee  stiflTened,  but  Kolchak's  ad- 
vance persisted  until  he  had  approached  close  to  Ufa. 
There,  early  in  June,  he  met  his  Waterloo.  His  sep- 
arated eoluBins  were  violently  attacked  by  large  bod- 


ies of  Bolshevik  cavalry  and  thrown  into  wildest  oaa> 
fusion.  Many  thousai^s  of  Ms  disloyal  strfdiers  went 

over  to  the  enemy.  The  torn  remnants  of  hi-  .irm; 
fled  eastward,  recrossing  the  Urals,  constantly  har- 
assed by  the  Red  pursnos.  The  puxsoit  eontinnsd 

well  into  the  autumn. 

By  September,  Kolchak  had  reorganized  liis  amy 
and  with  military  supplies  ftamished  by  the  Allied 

governments,  launched  a  new  offensive.  The  militarr 
conditions  were  then  highly  propitious.  Denekine's 
Cossack  Armies  from  the  South  had  pushed  forward 
almost  within  .striking  distance  of  Moscow.  Yude» 
itch's  Army  of  the  Northwe.st  had  advanced  almost 
to  the  gates  of  Petrograd.  The  fall  of  the  Soviet 
Strongholds  seemed  imminent.  Kolchak  recrosscd 
the  Urals,  driving  the  Bolsheviki  befne  him  lile 
sheep.  But  there  he  suffered  another  sensational  re- 
verse. The  Soviet  Armies,  with  superhuman  skill, 
repulsed  their  enemies  on  every  front.  Yudenitch  W8« 
beaten  bark  across  the  borders  of  Esthonia:  Dene- 
kine's battle  line  was  ruptured  by  an  extraonlinary 
cavalry  charjre  and  liis  army  .scattered  to  the  winds; 
the  Poles  were  driven  back  to  their  old  frontier;  Kol- 
chak's separated  columns  were  ^feated  in  detail  sad 
forcorl  back  in  headlomr  retreat  1500  miles  into  the  in- 
terior of  Siberia.  Again  his  troops  deserted  in  laxs:c 
numbers  to  the  Bolsheviki,  and  many  new  enemies 
arose  in  his  rear  to  harass  bis  retreat.  Kolchak"' 
main  column  finally  limped  into  the  capital  city  rf 
Omsk,  but  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city  on 
October  31st,  retreating  thence  to  Irkutsk.  Here  Kol- 
chak was  stripped  of  his  power  and  eventually  was 
betra\  ed  into  the  hands  of  bis  enemies,  who  imt  bim 

to  death. 

The  disaster  which  befell  Kolchak's  Army  is  at- 
tributable, far  less  to  Bolshevik  prowess  in  warfare 
than  to  the  spirit  of  distrust  and  mutiny  which  per- 
vaded  the  army  Itself.  Kolchak,  by  many,  was  re- 
garded as  a  re.nrtionary  royalist,  whose  object  in 
seizing  the  supreme  power  as  Dictator  of  the  All- 
Russian  Government  at  Omsk  was  not  only  to  over* 
throw  the  Bolshevik  retrime  but  to  throttle  the  new- 
bom  democracy  as  a  first  step  in  restoring  the  hated 
Romanoffs  to  the  throne  of  Rasala.  TUa  susirfdoa 
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was  stTfnprthpncd  when  Kolchak,  by  proclamation, 
forbade  all  political  discui^siun  at  the  convention  of 
zemstvos  which  met  at  Vladiwistok  late  in  January. 
Subsequently,  Kolchak  pledged  himself  to  call  a 
Constituent  Assembly  in  which  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Ku.Nsia  mipht  be  determined  by  the  author- 
ized delegates  of  the  people.  It  was  Kolchak's  mis- 
fortone,  however,  to  be  swnninded  by  a  eaba)  of  re- 
actionary  military  leaden  who  openly  declared  their 
intention  to  restore  Czaristn  in  Russia.  The  resent- 
ment of  the  newly  emancipated  Russian  people  was 
.sho^^-n  in  their  refusal  to  volunteer  for  ser^•^^r•  in 
Kolchak's  army.  As  a  result  of  this  refusal,  resort 
was  had  to  conseriptive  methods.  £}xcepting  for 
the  officers,  who  were  Czaristic  to  a  man,  Kolchak's 
army  was  composed  almost  exetusfvefy  of  conscripts, 
and  it  \v:i  darkly  hinted  that  for  every  Russian 
peasant  coerced  into  joining  the  army  two  were  put 
to  death  for  refuanig  to  serve. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  su\i\  that  the  French  and 
British  governments  were  in  .seeming  accord  with  the 
policies  of  the  Russian  royalists  who  aimed  at  the 
restoration  of  Czarism.  It  was  by  this  sanction  that 
Kolchak  was  emboldened  to  proclaim  himself  the 
Dictator  of  the  All  Russian  Government  at  Omsk, 
and  this  influence  was  still  further  exerted  in  per- 
suading the  heads  of  the  several  regional  movent* 
ments  then  functioning  in  Russia  to  accopt  Kolchak 
as  the  supreme  authority.  Though  strangely  loath 
thcnasdves  to  dedave  war  against  the  Botsheviki, 


still  they  did  actually  intervene  in  Russia's  internal 
affairs  and  more  to  the  point,  they  supplied  the  sin- 
ews of  war  which  made  the  biple  oifensive  possible. 
The  motives  of  these  governments  in  supporting  the 
Czaristic  faction  were  perfectly  intelligible.  France 
and  P^njjland  had  loaned  billions  to  the  C7.ar'.s  gov- 
ernment. The  debt  had  been  repudiated  by  the  Bol- 
shevild.  If  the  Russian  people  succeeded  in  over^ 
tuminj:,'  the  Bolshrviki  lej^ime,  the  payment  of  the 
enormous  debt  wajj  stdl  problematical,  since  the 
Russians  were  bent  upon  creating  a  Federation  of 
Independent  States,  no  one  of  which  would  admit  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Czar's  debts.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Czaristic  faction,  in  return  for  Allied  support, 
had  pledged  themselves  in  event  of  their  success  to 
pay  the  national  debt  in  full.  Hence,  Prance  and 
England  oxtendod  their  moral  and  financial  support 
to  the  aristocratic  faction.  America  and  Italy  at 
first  held  aloof,  but  finally  easisted  in  financing  the 
All-Russian  army  of  Admiral  Kolchak.  Although 
Kolchak,  by  consent  of  the  Allied  nations  had  risen 
to  position  of  Dictator  in  Russia,  still  the  su- 
preme military  power  was  not  intrusted  to  him. 
Early  in  January,  1919,  the  French  General,  Jules 
Janin.  was  appointed  supreme  chief  of  the  Russo- 
Allied  forces,  "in  order  to  establish  unity  of  com- 
mand on  the  Siberian  front." 

A  mure  detailed  accoimt  of  Kolchak's  campaign 
follows: 


Opening  Battles  in  Siberia 


The  Soviet  armies,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  won  several  notable  victories.  They  captured 
the  important  city  of  JJUk  on  January  20th,  the 
Czecho-Rup.  ian  forces  retreating  to  Zlatoust,  140 
miles  to  the  northeast.  Following  up  this  victory  they 
seized  Orenberg,  compelling  Gen.  Dutov's  force  of 
Ural  Cossacks  to  fall  back  in  a  northerly  direction. 
Contingents  of  French  and  Briti.sh  troops  were  sent 
to  Dutov's  assistance.  To  offset  these  Red  victories, 
Siberian  troops  captured  Sarapul  in  the  province  of 
Tobolsk,  and  annihilated  two  divisions  of  the  Soviet 
anny  at  Kongur,  GO  nfles  southeast  of  Penn. 

KoMiak's  Great  Victoria  Over  Um  Boldieviki 

In  March,  before  spring  thaws  had  set  in,  Kolchak 

began  a  general  cfTonsive  on  a  wide  fmnt  west  of 
the  Urals.  Hi.s  main  army,  in  the  center,  pushing 
vrestward  toward  the  Volga,  on  March  13th,  liberated 
T'fa,  which  the  Rolshevists  had  occupied  since  Janu- 
ary 20th,  capturintr  many  prisoners  and  much  booty. 
The  right  wing  of  the  army  at  the  north,  moved 
westward  toward  Vologda,  intending  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  an  Allied  force  marching  south  from  Arch- 
angel. Tl.e  left  winL',  in  two  culumns,  began  a 
movement  against  Orenberg,  one  column  advancing 
eoutliward  out  of  Ufa,  the  other  force  from  Omsk. 

This  Siberian  drive  was  eminently  successful.  The 
Bolsheviki  were  driven  back  30  miles  on  a  &0  mile 
front.  Okansk  and  Ossa  were  recaptured,  three  Bol- 
^h<?vist  divisions  annihilnted,  a  latL-e  number  of  pris- 
oners taken  and  the  Soviet  forces  driven  westward, 
in  three  directions.  Before  evacuating  Ossa  the 
Rods  had  put  to  death  2.000  civilians  and  carried  off 
all  the  8ur\'iving  workmen. 


On  March  23d,  the  advance  guards  of  the  Siberian 
and  Czecho-Slovak  forces  formed  a  junction  at  Ust 
Kozon,  establishing  a  line  extending  from  the  Baltie 
Sea  through  Siberia  to  the  Paciflc,  thus  forming  a 
rampart  of  steel  between  the  Soviet  forces  and  outer 
Rui'sia.  On  the  Orenberg  front,  the  letreat  of  the 
Reds  was  so  rapid  that  the  pursuit  failed  to  overtake 
them.  Fifty  miles  south  of  Ufa,  a  whole  regiment  of 
Ttolshovist  cavalry  deserted  to  Kolchak's  army. 
Meanwhile  Denekine's  Cossacks  had  cleared  all  Nor- 
thmi  Caucasia  of  Bolsheviki  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Caspian  and  Gen.  Shkuro's  cavalry  had  captured 
Vlaikavkas,  taking  many  prisoners  and  much  booty. 

Kolchak's  advance  took  on  new  momentum  in 
April.  Sterlitmark  was  captured  on  the  5th,  Vot- 
kinsk  on  the  12th  and  Orenberg  was  hastily  evacu- 
ated by  the  Bolsheviki  on  the  21th.  Bnlshevi'^t:  de- 
serters and  many  peasants  were  joining  the  Kolchak 
forces.  The  advance  along  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Trans-Sibrrinn  road  on  April  2><tb  had  reached 
Kinel,  only  40  miles  east  of  Samara,  while  the  move- 
ment along  the  northern  branch  of  the  railway  had 
progressed  as  far  as  Glazov.  A  third  column  had 
reached  Sarapul  on  the  Kama  Biver. 

In  Southeastern  Russia,  below  .'^.^marn.  the  Ural 
Cossacks  had  captured  several  villages  west  of 
Uralsk  and  many  peasant  uprisings  in  Bolshevist 
territoty  resulted  fkom  Kolchak's  victoiy. 

Take  25.000  Bolshevist  Prisoners  at  Sarapul 

The  most  signal  victory  of  the  whole  <)(Tensive  was 
the  capture  of  Sarapul,  where  Kolchak's  forces  took 
25,000  prisoners,  2,000  rifles.  200  railroad  cai  ,  2(1 
big  guns,  an  armored  train  and  a  great  quantity  of 
anmiunition. 
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Another  notable  Kolchak  >'ictory  was  the  capture 
of  Christopol  on  the  Kama  River,  where  the  Siber- 
ians seized  se\eral  Bulslicvi.vt  sleamsliips,  puns  and 
other  booty.  Throughout  the  Samara  and  Simbirsk 
dfsMets  Uie  enemy's  lesistance  wai  broken;  five  Yifle 
regiments  surrendcrfHl  on  the  Samara  front  alone, 
many  lovras  and  iiuantities  of  war  material  were 
captured,  and  the  morale  of  the  Sed  Army  vaa  ev- 
er>'Nvhere  impaired. 

An  a  result  of  these  Kolchak  victories,  Japan  on 
April  23d  rather  tardily  concurred  with  the  Allies  in 
reoognising  the  Omsk  Ali-Russian  Government,  and 
Uie  Archangel  CSovmunent  followed  suit  on  May  7th. 


The  Allies,  moreover,  loaned  the  Inter-allied  Commis- 
sion operating  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  the  sum 
of  (eiMNK^OOO  for  operating  piupoees. 

Attempt  on  Cren.  Hotnth^  life 

On  May  4th,  a  BolBhevist  a.^sassin  attempted  the 
life  of  Gen.  Hia-vath,  Russian  military  commander  at 
Harbin,  fortunately  without  succes;*.  Geo.  Horvatb, 
on  May  16th,  at  the  request  of  the  United  Statac 
government  and  in  tin-  intnr  is  of  harmonj",  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  Ivanov-Uinov  a^  commander  of  the  All- 
Russian  txoops  in  Eartem  Siberia. 


Kolchak's  Fifst  Retreat 


With  victory  ahnost  in  his  gra.sp,  Koldudc,  early 
in  June,  suffered  a  most  sensational  reverse.  The 
Bolshevist  government,  determined  at  all  hazanls  to 
recover  the  Volga  valley,  concentrated  an  cnnnruins 
force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  on  the  Ufa  front.  The 
fighting  around  Ufa  lasted  three  days  and  was  of 
a  most  aniruinary  nature.  In  the  end  the  Bolshe- 
vists triumphed.  Ufa  capitulated  on  June  9th,  the 
Siberians  falling  back  in  disorder.  Everywhere  on 
the  wide  front,  Kolchak's  army  was  retreating,  evac- 
uatinf7  many  important  cities  and  towns.  Evacu- 
ating Perm  on  July  2d,  Kolchak's  army  fell  back  100 
miles  to  Ekaterinburg.  With  the  fall  of  that  city 
on  July  14th,  ^e  Kolchak  government  toft  its  last 

imjjortant  base  of  supplier  west  of  the  Uxals  and 

north  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway. 

Coinciding  with  this  defeat  in  the  west  was  the 
capture  of  the  Lena  gold  fields  in  Eastern  Siberia 
by  an  army  of  60,000  Reds  commanded  by  Gen.  Mu- 
raviev.  In  the  Vladivostok  region  tbn  Reds  were 
equally  active  and  on  July  1st.  the  Japanese  sent 
reinforcements  to  check  their  ardor. 

Wild  Flight  of  the  Refngeca  to  Omsk 

Kolchak's  four  retreating  armies  were  now  dis- 
tributed along  a  line  7,500  miles  long,  or  twice  the 
span  of  the  American  continent.  They  still  lacked 

food,  ammunition,  clothing'  and  especially  means  of 
tran.sport.  The  single  line  of  track  of  the  Siberian 
system  did  not  suffice  for  the  transport  of  so  large 
a  body  of  troops.  The  Army  was  greatly  hampered 
in  its  movements  by  reason  of  peasant  refugees,  flee- 
ing in  wild  panic  from  the  murderous  Holsheviki. 
On  the  roads  from  Ekaterinburg  to  Tiumen  alone 
there  were  17,000  carts  filled  with  70,000  civilian  re- 
fugees, together  with  led  horses  and  cattle.  In  ad- 
dition 376  railway  cars,  carrying  12,000  refugees  had 
arrived  at  Tiumen;  20,000  refugees  hatl  reached 
Omsk,  and  hundreds  more  were  daily  arriving.  A 
camp  had  been  established  in  the  su>)urbs  and  the 
Red  Croiw  was  aasistfaig  hi  feeding  and  caring  for 
the  sick  and  emergency  rases.  Thousands  of  women 
and  children  were  transported  in  the  few  box  cars 
available,  making  the  dreadful  journey  of  a  week  to 
Omsk  with  insufficient  food  or  water  or  clothing. 


There  were  mr.ny  utrty  stories  current  concerning 
the  sdflsh  seizure  of  trains  for  their  own  use  by  the 
Cseeho-Slovak  troops,  thus  depriving  the  Rmsisb 
pec^jile  of  their  sole  means  of  escape. 

To  protect  and  care  for  the  Russian  refugees  was 
a  chief  concern  of  Gen.  Kolchak,  while  directing  tiw 
retreat  of  hia  army  on  a  7,500  mile  front  in  the  face 
of  superior  force>J.  These  Czecho-Slovak  forces,  de- 
serting Kolchnk  in  his  extremity,  refused  longer  to 
fight  on  Russian  soil,  but  according  to  some  rqmiti  , 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  wlae  food  suppHea  nd  i 
trains  that  were  nee<Ied  fw  tikB  m?ifft1Bm^W^*^i!**!  tt 
the  Russian  refugees. 

Annrica  Rashes  Aid  to  Kolchak 

The  victrrirus  Soviet  army,  Outnumbering  Kol- 
chak's forces  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  pressed 
their  pursuit  relentlessly.  During  July  and  Angus!, 
Kolchak's  retreat  began  to  a.«sume  the  proportion- 
of  a  rout.  Lacking  the  nece.ssar>'  ammunition  arA 
food  supplies  to  make  a  successful  resistance,  he 
could  only  continue  his  retreat.  By  August  llth, 
he  had  fallen  back  800  miles  from  the  positions  he 
held  in  the  spring.  The  entire  Ural  front  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  evacuation  d 
Omsk  was  regarded  as  imminent. 

Tn  this  crisis  the  American  government  shipped 
2r)0,000  rifles  and  large  quantities  of  amraunitiot 
across  the  Pacific,  hoping  they  might  reach  Kcdchsk 
in  time  to  save  his  forces  from  final  defeat.  .\n 
American  syndicate  of  financiers,  previously,  had  ar- 
ranged a  loan  of  S.^S.OOO.OOO  with  the  Omsk  govern- 
ment to  enable  it  to  buy  foodstufTs  and  other  ne- 
cessities in  America,  the  loan  being  secured  by  &■ 
equivalent  value  of  gold  bullion  which  the  Kolchiik 
government  had  deposited  at  Hongkong  with  25  per 
cert  margin  as  security. 

The  collapse  of  the  Kolchak  ar-my  resulted  in 
strong  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Uniieti 
States  government  to  bring  about  the  recall  of  our 
troops  from  Siberia.  President  Wil.son.  in  triving  as- 
surance that  the  drafted  men  would  be  brought  home 
as  soon  as  p(»>sib1e,  also  declared  that  irahmtssn 
would  take  their  place  in  Siberia,  as  our  govemmsat 
had  no  intentioa  of  withdrawing  the  Amesletti  Ibnss 
at  this  time. 


Kolchal^s  Second  Retreat 

The  Bolshevist  advance  in  Siberia  was  finally    Russia  had  eompelled  the  Bolshevist  goveranient  to 

halted  in  early  .'^ei.ton.ber.  Gen.  Denekine's  phe-  withdraw  several  corps  from  the  Siberian  front  to 
nmnenal  victory  over  the  Soviet  armies  in  Southern    meet  the  new  foe.   Kolchak,  now  supplietl  with  mu- 
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nitions  of  war,  ><  i70<l  the  opportunity  to  start  a 
eounter-offensive  with  his  three  western  armies. 
Gen.  Sakharov's  Siberian  Army  entraged  the  Reds 
in  the  KurK:an  front,  September  11th,  capturing  five 
stalTs,  2,000  prisonen:,  19  cannon  and  much  booty, 
and  the  Cossacks,  co-openting  with  him,  drove  the 
B<i!sheviki  to  the  northweFt.  The  Socon<i  Siberian 
army,  under  General  Lokivitsky,  at  the  same  time 
endeavored  to  flaak  the  Bolshevist  forces  on  the 
Ishim-Tuimen  railway.  By  the  end  of  September 
the  Siberian  atmies  had  pushed  forward  90  miles, 
taken  15,000  prisoners,  100  machine  puns  and  21 
heavy  rannan,  A  week  later  the  Reds  were  in  re- 
treat aloair  the  entire  line>  d^orting  whole  pofmla- 
tions  in  the  di.stricta  thejT  trsvnaed  and  aefsing^yll 

the  li\estock. 

Again  the  general  situation  looked  ominous  for 
the  Bolsheviki.  Gen.  Yudenitch's  Northwest  Army 
had  advanced  to  the  suburbs  of  PetroRrad,  causing 
an  exodus  of  Reds  from  that  city.  On  the  south,  Gen. 
Denekine's  Cossacks  had  advanced  almost  within 
strildngr  distance  of  Moscow  and  the  eraenatlon  of 
the  Soviet  capital  was  considered  imminent.  Kol- 
chak's  armies  recovering  from  their  demoralization, 
had  driven  the  Reds  westward  nearly  100  miles. 

BoUievist8»  Agafai  TicloriaiM,  Take  Onak 

But  once  apain  the  tide  of  battle  suddenly  turned. 
The  Bolaheviki,  atnmgly  reinforced,  drove  Yuden- 
itdi*8  Northern  Army  baek  to  the  borders  of  Estho- 

nia.  Then,  turning  rapidly  southward,  they  hit  sav- 
agely at  Denekine's  front,  compelling  the  precipi- 
tate retreat  of  the  Cossaeks,  and  capturing  Poltava, 

Kharkov  and  Kiev.  They  were  now  free  to  concen- 
trate their  full  .stren^rth  in  a  final  a-s.^ault  on  Kol- 
chak's  Siberian  forces.  In  a  swift  two  works'  drive, 
begun  in  mid-October,  they  compelled  Kolchak's  ar- 
my to  retreat  166  miles  to  Omsk,  the  Siberian  cap- 
ital. Against  the  best  advice,  Kolchak  and  his  gov- 
ernment on  October  31st  resolved  not  to  surrender 
the  capital,  hut  the  immediate  evacuation  of  civil- 
ians was  aL':rf>pd  upon.  In  the  freezing  weather  of 
a  Russian  winter,  the  poor  people  of  Omsk,  old  and 
young,  the  sick  and  the  wounded  together,  wore  car- 
ried in  imheated  box  cars  on  a  six  days'  journey  to 
Irkutsk.  Not  all  might  avail  themselves  of  thi.s  form 
of  conveyance,  for  the  Czecho-SIovaks  had  seized 
several  trains  for  their  own  conveyance,  and  many 
hundreds  of  poor  Russians,  half  etad,  were  foreed  to 
make  the  dreadful  journey  on  foot  or  in  slcijrh^.  All 
the  Allied  missions  left  Omsk,  excepting  the  Ameri- 
can Vice  Consul,  who  remained  in  the  capital  to 
keep  in  toudi  with  the  Foreign  OfBoe  at  Novo  Ni- 
kolaevsk. 

Kddiak  now  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  A 
]arg»  part  of  his  army  was  in  panic  retreat;  the 
Cseeho-Stovaks  declined  fbrther  to  assfst  him,  and 

the  orderly  movement  of  his  remaining  troops  was 
impeded  by  the  exodus  of  peasants,  whose  carts 
illlcd  all  the  roads  to  the  east. 

On  the  mnminir  of  November  15,  the  guns  of  the 
Bolshevik  army  thundered  in  front  of  Omsk,  as  the 
Soviet  armies  began  an  encircling  movement  around 
the  capital.  Too  late,  Kolchak  began  to  evactiate 
his  troops.  A  part  of  his  army,  discarding  their  guns, 
fled  in  great  disorder,  some  by  train,  <«»li(  on  foot. 
Fifteen  trains  carrying  officers  and  their  families, 
Iwaides  aeoree  of  other  trains  filled  with  refttgeea, 
f  d1  into  the  hands  of  the  BolahenHst  caivalry. 


Forty  thousand  Siberian  troops  in  Omsk,  together 
with  eleven  generals  and  1,000  other  officers,  surren- 
dered to  the  Bolsheviki.  The  material  seised  includ- 
ed 75  locomotive.-;,  5,000  Imidod  cars,  4,000,000  rounds 
of  ammunition  2,000  maciiine  guns  and  30,000  uni- 
forms. Following  this  disaster  the  remnants  of  Kol- 
chak'.s  armies  m  .'cattered  units,  continued  their 
flight  eastward  and  on  November  26th  one  column 
of  the  army  had  retreated  87  milee  beyond  Omsk. 

New  Siberian  Government  Fermed. 

With  the  arrival  of  Kolchak's  executives  at  Ir- 
kutsk, the  social  revolutionary  elements  of  Siberia 
demanded  that  a  new  Coalition  Cabinet  be  formed. 
Kolchak,  who  wa-s  still  at  Novo  Nikolaevsk,  super- 
vising the  retreat  of  hid  armies,  gave  his  consent 
and  on  December  2d  a  new  government  was  fomed, 
with  Pepilaev  as  {ircmicr.  Declaring  for  a  decisive 
struggle  against  Bolshevism  and  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  Free  Russia,  the  Pepilaev  govenunent  an- 
nounced its  prof^ram  embodying  the  following  prin 
ciple.s:  Emancipation  of  the  civil  administration 
from  political  influence  of  all  niilitar>'  leaders;  de- 
cisive struggle  against  excesses  and  injustice,  no 
natter  by  what  faction  or  party  they  were  commit- 
ted; close  relation  botweon  tlie  people  and  the  Gov- 
exnnient;  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the  Cze- 
dio-Slovaka;  radical  measnres  to  inrara  supplies  for 
the  amy;  rednetion  of  the  Ministerial  Staffa. 

Gen.  Galda'a  Revolt 

A  further  revolt  against  Kolchak's  authority  oc- 
curred on  November  17th  in  Vladivostok,  when  Gen. 
Gaida,  the  former  Czecho-Slovak  commander,  organ- 
ized a  new  Provisional  (lovemment,  wlicse  leaders 
included  members  of  the  original  Duma,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Kerensky  cabinet  and  many  Ruasian  of- 
ficers. In  the  fightinc  that  pnsuf>fl,  Gon.  Gaida  was 
wounded  and  compelled  to  surrender  together  with 
aeveral  members  of  Ms  staff. 

Bolahevisla  Ave  Masters  of  Enropean  Rosaia 

The  Bolshevists  swept  all  before  them  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  One  column  of  Soviet  troops  on 
December  16th  captured  Novo  Nikolaevsk,  800  miles 
east  of  Omsk,  taddng  5,000  prisoners  and  several 

generals.  Another  column  had  advanced  1,200  miles 
ea.'it  of  Irkutsk.  So  desperate  was  Kolchak's  situa- 
tion that  he  was  prepared  to  cede  a  part  of  Siberia 
to  Japan  to  save  the  rest  of  Russia  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

The  Bolshevists  in  December,  extended  their  field 

of  operations  as  far  as  Turkestan  and  the  Far  East. 
Bolshevist  emissaries  were  sent  by  Lenine  into  In- 
dia, Persia,  Mesopotamia,  China,  Japan  and  Afghani- 
stan to  spread  propaganda.  At  the  same  time  Lenine, 
ttie  Bolshevist  Dictator,  renewed  hia  overtures  for 
peace  v 'th  tlio  .MIlos.  His  first  proposal  for  peace 
had  been  made  on  August  6th.  Since  then  he  had 
repeated  the  proposal  eight  times. 

-As  the  year  1919  came  to  a  close,  the  Bolshe\ists 
were  virtually  masters  of  European  Russia.  Their 
victories  in  Ukrahiia  had  given  them  control  of  enor- 
mous  supplies  of  foo<l,  coal,  oil.  raw  material  and 
rolling  stock.  They  had  established  themselves  on 
the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  wliete  ^bty  dominated 
the  new  republics  of  Georgia  and  Aieitaldian.  The 
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doors  into  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Afprhanistan  and  their  agents  were  being  taught  the  Oriental  lan- 
India  were  open  to  them.  Pit)paganda  schools  were  guages  with  a  view  to  spreadiog  their  doctrines  in 
opened  by  them  all  through  the  Far  East,  when    India,  China  and  all  Moslem  coimtriea. 
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THE  last  remaininp  foe  in  the  path  of  Bolshevik 
conquest  wa-s   vamiuished   and  the  complete 
subjugation  of  European  Russia  assured,  with 
the  rout  of  Denekine's  Cos.^ack  Armie.s  and  the  rapid 
occupation  of  Ukrainia  by  the  Soviet  forces  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  1919. 

After  scattering  Kolchak's  Siberian  Armies  to  the 
four  winds,  in  November,  the  exultant  Reds  had 
.'-wuncr  rapidly  southward,  when:-  tlit-  ainu«  of  Den- 
ekine^  Kraimov  and  Petlura  were  holding  a  battle- 
line  extending  from  the  Galician  fhmtier  i;ZOO  miles 
ea.<stward  to  the  Caucasus. 

Concentrating  all  their  available  cavalr>',  100,000 
mounts,  on  the  vulnerable  center  of  Denekine's  at- 
tenuated line,  in  a  single  cyclonic  charge,  the  Reds 
broke  through  on  a  forty-mile  front,  throwin^^  the 
Cossack  .-XiTiiii  -  into  helpless  confusion  and  subse- 
quently dispersing  or  destroying  the  greater  part  of 
DeneUne's  Arnqr. 

So  perishrd  the  last  hope's  of  nr<!.  r. v]  liborty  in 
Southern  Ru.^sia.  All  four  of  the  patriot  armies  that 
purposed  tlie  overthrow  of  Bolshevism  were  now  an- 
nihilated. The  sparod  remnant  of  Yudenitch's  Army 
of  the  Northwest  liad  been  disbanded  on  Esthonian 
."^oil.  rilsudski'.s  Polish  Legions  in  the  West  had  been 
battered  back.  Kolchak's  Siberian  Amies  broken 
mto  fragments,  had  been  driven  eastward  in  disor- 
derly flight  into  the  far  interior  of  Sfboria.  Dene- 
kine,  the  last  reliance  of  royalist  Russia,  and  the 
particular  protege  of  the  Allied  nations,  had  met  a 
similar  fate.  Excepting  in  the  Far  East,  where  the 
bandit  forces  of  Semenov,  Ivanov  and  Honath  still 
dominated  tlio  Siborian  Steppes,  Bolshevi.sm  wa<?  .su- 
preme and  150,000,000  Christiana  wete  subjugated  to 
its  godless  yoke. 

Opening  Phases  of  the  Battle  in  Ukrainia 

Early  in  January,  1919,  the  last  of  the  German 
troops  in  ITkrainia  and  the  Caum  u  <  .  i  i-.d  those 
provinces,  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice.   As  the 


Huns  moved  out  of  Ukrainia.  the  BoKsheviki  pound 
in,  hoping  to  gain  quick  possession  of  the  enonnoas 
stores  of  grain  whWi  had  bees  harvested  then.  Hisr 
seized  Kiev,  the  capital  of  the  Ukrainian  RepiAii^ 
compelling  the  loyal  Ukrainians  lo  remove  their  astf 
of  government  to  Vuinitza.  Part  of  Gen.  T^OmA 
trooi»  deserted  to  the  Bolsbeviki  and  the  nst  with- 
drew. 

In  this  cri.sis,  the  Ukrainians  intrusted  the  high 
military  command  to  Gen.  Denekine,  former  chief  of 
staflr  of  the  Russian  Army  and  head  of  the  ephemeral 
military  government  of  Ekaterinodar,  which  had  affil- 
iated with  the  Om.sk  government  of  Admiral  Kolcfaak 
Gen.  Denekine,  with  Allied  assistanee,  asaembted  a 
new  amy  and  nn  .Tanuan-  9th,  inflicted  a  .«;harp  de- 
feat on  the  Boisheviki  on  the  Kuna  River  in  the  Can- 
casus  taking  1,000  prisoners  and  routing  tht  eBamf. 
In  a  two-days'  battle,  Gen.  Denekine  eaptoied  tiw 
town  of  Alexandrovsk  Grushevsky. 

In  Eastern  Ukrainia,  on  the  contrary,  the  Bolshe- 
vists seized  control,  occupying  such  important  cities 
as  Kharkov,  which  they  made  their  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Poltava,  Ekaterinoslav  and  the  Donetz  mining 
region,  as  well  as  Zhitomir  in  Volhynia.  But  for 
the  timely  arrival  of  the  Allied  warships  in  the  Black 
Sen  ports,  they  no  doubt  'vv-.uld  have  SpiMd  their  «ll* 
Ihority  to  the  Black  Sea  littoral. 

Continuing  his  victorions  advance  in  the  Caneasas. 
Denekine  drove  back  an  army  of  100.000  Bolsheviki 
280  miles,  liberating  many  towns,  capturing  31,000 
prisoners,  95  guns  and  eight  annore<l  trains,  and 
reaching  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  eariy  in  FA- 
Tuary. 

Meanwhile,  in  Ukrainia  proper,  the  Bolshevists 
were  gaining  ground.  The  whole  of  the  Klev>-Kov«i 
railway  was  in  their  hands  and  they  had  little  to  ffear 
from  Gen.  Petlura'.s  forces,  who  were  inadeiiuatelv 
.supported.  In  Kiev  the  Bolsheviki  drove  the  loyal 
citizens  from  their  houses  and  installed  tfasniB  Hm 
population  of  the  alvma  and  of  the  JewlA  ghetto. 
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OdMM  Captured  bgr  th*  BobheviU 

The  Seeond  Bolshevik  army  continued  their  weak- 
ward  advance  through  Ukrainia,  with  Odessa,  the 
important  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  as  their  objective. 
Klierson,  92  miles  northeast  of  Odessa,  had  previous- 
ly been  occupied,  on  February  26th,  by  Greek  troops 
who  hoped  to  stay  the  drive  of  the  Reds.  The  Greeks, 
however,  were  easily  expelled  from  Kherson  on 
March  8th  by  Bolshevists,  and  the  city  of  Zhitomir 
was  captured  by  the  Reds  a  week  later. 

Odessa  itself  was  defcnrled  by  a  force  of  50,000 
men,  including  three  French  re^iiTients,  three  Greek 
regiments  and  a  Roumanian  contingent.  Small  de- 
tachments of  Cossacks  and  Ukrainians  had  been 
thrown  out  to  break  the  force  of  the  Bolshevist  drive 
an«i,  if  evacuation  became  necessary,  to  cover  the 
Allied  line  of  retreat.  The  Bolshevild,  advaneios  in 
ovmrwlielininfr  numbers  on  Aprtl  9th,  sdzed  the  Fer- 
ekop  Isthmus  connecting  Kuropoan  Russia  with  the 
Crimea,  forcing  the  evacuation  of  Odessa.  The  gar- 
rison at  once  felt  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Dniester 
River.  With  the  capture  of  Odessa  the  Bol.sheviki 
came  into  possession  of  immense  resources  of  grain, 
cool  and  minerals. 

BaislwviM  Desert  to  the  Ukrainians 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Petlura's  Ukrainian  army  had 
been  rapidly  advaadng:  to  the  relief  of  Odessa.  At 
Homel,  on  the  Pripet  River,  160  miles  east  of  Kiev, 

a  divi.cion  of  the  Bolshevist  First  Army,  numbering 
30,000  men  and  commanded  by  Gen.  Grigoriev,  de- 
serted en  masse  to  the  Ulcrainian  cause,  turnhng  upon 
their  comrades.  This  revoltnfl  force  on  April  23d 
recapture<i  Kiev.  The  liberation  of  Ekaterinoslav, 
Poltava  and  Odessa  followed,  in  quick  succession.  In 
a  counter  offensive,  the  Bolshevik!  reoccupied  Odessa 
for  a  short  time,  but  they  were  again  expelled  on 
Tunc  2Sth,  by  Grigoriev's  revolted  troops.  Grigoriev 
afterward  seized  Klierson  and  Nikolaiev,  important 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  then  marchad  ntn^ward 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Ukrainian  forces  of  Gen. 
Petlura,  whose  front  had  advanced  within  20  miles 
of  Kiev. 

Gen.  DeneUae  Anniiiilates  Four  BoMievist  Amies 

Gen.  Denekine's  Cossacks,  arrayed  in  British  uni- 
forms and  reinforced  by  numerous  British  tanks,  had 
swept  through  the  Don  and  Donctz  provinces,  expel- 
ling the  Soviet  army  from  Kharkov  and  advancing 
on  Kurst,  250  miles  south  of  Moscow.  Two  days  later 
Denekine's  victorious  army  occupied  Tsaritsin  on  the 
Volga,  whore  11,000  ftrisoncrs  were  bagged.  In  three 
weeks,  Denekine  had  cleared  the  Don  and  Donetz  re- 
gion ot  the  enemy,  had  dispersed  and  almost  annlM- 
lated  four  Red  Armies,  had  captured  22,000  prison- 
ers, 150  guns,  four  armored  trains  and  an  immense 
amount  of  booty.  The  Bolshevist  soldiers  are  said 
to  have  fled,  terror-stricken,  at  sight  of  the  British 
tanks,  which  their  imaginations  conceived  a.s  "some 
form  of  prehistoric  mon.ster  come  to  life  again." 

Denelchie's  successes  were  largely  due  to  the  great 
assistance  extended  to  bim  by  the  British  frovem- 
ment.  TIi.«i  supplies  from  the  British  included  guns, 
clothing,  airplanes  and  tanks  to  the  value  of  $58,- 
000,000.  At  the  iMue  established  in  Ekaterinodar, 
hundreds  of  British  ofTicers,  mostly  specialists,  tu- 
tored Denekine's  troops  in  the  use  of  the  airplanes 
waA  UakB. 


After  his  sweeping  victories  in  June  and  July,  Gen. 

Denekine  consolidated  his  front,  which  now  extended 
from  the  Volga  to  the  Dniester  and  perfected  the  or- 
flpnisation  of  his  army. 

Bolshevist  Atndtiea  hi  the  Ukrafaie 

During  the  occupation  of  Ukrainia,  the  Bolsheviki 
had  subjected  many  loyalists  to  torture;  the  extent 
of  these  tortures  was  disclosed  by  the  exhumation  of 
bodies  of  the  victims.  Women  \M  re  found  with 
breasts  cut  oif;  some  had  been  partially  skinned 
alive;  others  had  nails  driven  beneath  their  finger 
nails;  many  had  their  teeth  torn  or  knocked  out; 
hundreds  were  compelled  to  dig  their  own  graves  be- 
fore hemg  shot;  many  were  thrown  into  sewers  ^fiiiere 
they  slowly  drowned;  in  some  cases  the  victims  were 
buried  alive;  many  bodies  were  found  piled  up  in 
eellan. 

FIghtinf  on  a  1,200  Mile  Fml 

Goi.  Denekine^S  reorganized  army,  advancing  in 
July  on  a  front  1,200  miles  long,  swept  the  Bolshe- 
vik hordes  before  them  on  all  sides.  In  pursuit  of 

the  Tenth  Bolshevist  army,  northward  along  the  Vol- 
ga, Denekine's  Cossacks  captured  the  junction  of 
Balashev  with  great  booty.  A  few  days  later  Astrak- 
han was  evacuated  by  the  Reds  who  fled  southward 
in  barges  etiuipped  with  naval  guns  hoping  to  reach 
Daghestan  on  the  Caspian  Sea  and  forment  an  in- 
surveetion  in  the  rear  of  Denekine's  Army.  On  the 
1^  bank  of  the  Volga,  the  Kuban  Cosaadcs  were 
firmly  established  opposite  Tsaritsin,  while  the  Ural 
Cossacks  were  advancing  in  the  direction  of  Saratov. 

The  important  city  of  Kamyshin,  on  the  Volga 
River,  was  captured  on  July  31st,  with  5,000  pri.son- 
ers,  nine  guns  and  large  quantities  of  war  material. 
TMa  capture  threatened  the  Bolshevist  eommunieap 
tions  with  Astrakhan.  Tlic  Bolsheviki,  who  had  re- 
gained Odessa,  were  again  expelled  on  August  8th, 
and  three  days  later  tlie  Blade  Sea  port  of  Odiakov 
was  occupied. 

Continuing  their  drive  northward  Denekine's  army 
eaptnred  Khemm  and  IHkolaiev,  650  miles  from  their 
base,  and  marched  on  Kiev.  All  the  important  rail- 
way centers  east  of  Kiev,  as  far  as  the  Volga,  were 
now  in  bia  bands  while  along  the  Volga  one  column 
of  his  army  was  moving  toward  Saratov.  With  this 
great  stretch  of  terrltorj'-  restored,  Denekine  now 
held  the  sources  of  tlio  rliief  coal  and  oil  supplii  s. 

Gen.  Petlura's  advance  had  also  been  phenomenal. 
The  wbole  of  Poddia,  large  parts  of  Volhynia  and 
the  district  of  Kiev  had  all  been  recovered  and  the 
Ukrainian  armies  were  approaching  the  Dnieper  Riv- 
er along  the  entire  line.  Everywhere  the  peasantry 
were  rising  in  support  of  the  anti-Bolshevist  armies. 

Bolshevists  Capture  Kamyshin  bat  Lose  Kiev 

Gen.  Denekine  met  with  his  first  aeiions  revetM 
on  August  26th,  when  bis  forces  were  driven  out  of 

K;imy  ;hin  by  tlie  Bol.'.hevists  who  then  pushed  for- 
ward toward  Tsaritsin,  100  miles  further  south  on 
tbe  Volga.  The  joy  of  the  Reds  was  destined  to  be 
short-lived,  for  two  dny;;  later  a  Cossack  force  under 
Gen.  Kamentov  penetrated  their  front,  taking  13,000 
prisoners  and  receiving  a  Red  regiment  whieh  had 
desertefl  to  the  Cossacks. 

Gen.  Denekine's  cavalry  and  armored  trains  were 
meanwhile  leadlnir  an  adrance  to  ^  northeast.  On 
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September  4,  after  two  days  of  heavy  flg^tiiiff,  this 

force  recaptured  Kiev,  which  R-ave  the  Ukrainians  a 
base  from  which  <iperatiuns  cuuld  be  made  again-st 
Moscow  and  also  freed  the  600  mile  road  extending 
from  Lemberg  to  Kharkov.  Denekine's  authority 
now  extended  not  only  over  the  Cossack  reirion  but 
over  a  wide  stretch  of  territon,'  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Ihiieper  Kivers.  He  commanded  the  Black 
Sea  eoaat  between  Georgia  aiid  Bewarabia  and  the 
Important  cities  of  Odessa,  Kiev  and  Kliaxlcov. 

Bolshevists  CmshhiKly  Defeated  by  Dan^in^  Amy 

The  Bolshevist  militar>'  strategists,  in  September, 
planned  to  isolate  all  three  of  Gen.  Denekine's  armies 
on  his  far  flung'  battle-line  by  attacks  in  force  at  the 
two  points  of  junction  of  tho  ib.roo  armies.  Once 
separated,  these  armies  might  be  destroyed  in  detail. 
At  the  point  of  jmction  of  the  Don  Cossack  anny, 
hoUlin?  the  center  of  the  line,  and  the  Volunteer 
Russian  army  forming  the  west  wing,  they  hoped  to 
drive  a  wedse.  Similarly  on  the  east,  where  Gen. 
Wrangel's  small  Caucasian  Army  joined  with  the 
Don  Army  of  the  center,  another  wetlge  would  be 
driven  in.  Through  the  gap  in  the  west,  the  Red 
army  intended  to  push  forward  to  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
and  through  the  eastern  gap  they  thou)?ht  to  make 
their  way  <!':v."n  tho  Vnlpa  Hivor  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

In  attempting  to  cany  out  their  strategic  plan, 
the  Beds  w«re  '^ofst  by  ^eir  own  petard."  Their 
drive  on  the  western  flank  resulted,  not  in  the  pen- 
etration of  the  Ukrainian  line  but  in  the  creation  of 
a  wedgc-f=haped  salient  in  which  they  found  thom- 
sdves  imprisoned.  Gen.  Shkuko,  with  his  Kuban 
Cossack  cavalry,  attacked  them  in  the  rear  and 
thousands  surrenderetl  or  deserted.  The  remnant  of 
the  Red  army,  fleeing  northward  in  disorder,  were 
pvrsned  by  Gen.  Mamontov's  Cossaeks,  who  took  IS,- 

000  prisoners,  liherated  20,non  Bolshevist  con^rripts 
and  seized  several  important  towns  in  rear  of  the 
Bolshevist  armies.  Mamontov's  pursuit  of  the  Reds 
carried  him  ISO  miles  westward  of  Tambov  and 
caused  the  precipitate  retreat  of  a  portion  of  the 
Soviet  forces,  opening  the  way  for  tiie  advance  «» 
Jursk  of  other  Ukrainian  divisions. 

On  the  east  wing  of  the  Ukrainian  front.  Gen. 
Wrangel  also  had  inflicted  a  smashing  defeat  on  the 
Bolshevist  forces  when  they  attemptcxl  to  penetrate 
Ms  Une  at  Tsaritain.  In  m  ssites  of  battles  be  had 
beaten  back  the  attaddngr  eohrnms,  taUns  9,000 
prisoners. 

Gen.  Denddne's  army  In  the  center  had  been  equal- 
ly successful  in  repulsing  the  Bolshevi.st  forces.  His 
troops  had  captured  Voronezh  and  Grafskia,  taking 
16,000  prisoners,  while  his  cavaln,'  was  advancing  on 
Usman,  40  miles  to  the  north.  Steadily  advancing, 
Gen.  Denekin's  troops  captured  Kursk,  290  miles 
souhwest  of  Moscow,  \\hilo  Cm.  Mamontov,  further 
east,  had  advanced  to  within  175  miles  of  the  Bolshe- 
vlit  capital.  Moscow  was  at  once  placed  hi  a  state  of 
tiUgB  and  the  Bol.«;hevist  government  by  proclamation 
called  upon  the  people  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  the 
capital. 

In  October,  further  victories  were  won  by  Gen. 
Denekine's  forces.  Kiev,  Tchemigov  and  Orel  were 
captured  after  many  days  of  fierce  fighting  in  which 
several  Red  divisions  were  defeated.  Thousands  of 
prisuBsrs  and  emormoas  quantities  of  booty  were 
taken*  The  liberated  people  of  Ord  wdeooed  the 


troops,  f  sliiBir  «Q  flwir  knaes  and  calUnc  ouL  "Christ 
is  risen!" 

Petlura's  Peasants  and  Denekine's  Cossacks  at  War 

In  Western  Ukrainia,  too,  the  Bolshevists  met  with 
defeat.  Ejected  from  Kiev,  about  September  15ih,  tiieir 
forces  retri  ai«  d  hastily  to  the  northeast  to  avoid  be- 
ing cut  off  by  the  Poles  who  were  advandns  on  Go- 
mel. Other  Bolshevist  divisions  were  retreating 
northward  from  Odes.sa.  The-  Ukr  iinian  Volunteer 
army  held  luev.  Co-operating  with  them,  to  the  west 
of  Kiev,  was  a  force  of  Galieian  Ukrainians  vnder 
command  of  the  Au.strian  General  Krausc.  This 
Galieian  force  had  been  defeated  some  weeks  before 
by  the  Poles  and  had  subse<|uent1y  withdrawn  into 
Russia  and  joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Petlura. 

The  relations  between  Petlura's  Peasant  Army  and 
Gen.  Denekine's  Cossack  Army  were  now  seriously 
strained.  Petlura  was  bent  upon  establishing  an  in- 
dependent  Ukrainian  state  in  Russia,  while  Gen.  Den- 
ekine  had  resolutely  opposed  the  principle  of  region- 
al autonomy,  "in  the  name  of  united  and  tudivided 
Russia."  Consequently  the  attitude  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians toward  Gen.  Denrkine  had  boon  one  of  hostility. 

This  political  rupture  finally  bore  fruit  in  open 
warfare.  Gen.  Petlura  on  October  Ist,  declared  war 
against  Denekine's  Cossacks,  and  the  forces  came  at 
once  into  violent  collision.  Petlura's  Volunteers,  at 
the  same  time  were  fighting  the  Roumanians  and  the 
Poles  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  those  nations  of 
large  pnyvlnces  taken  from  them  by  the  GennsDBS 
and  given  to  Ukrainia  by  the  terms  of  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  Treaty,  but  restored  to  Roumania  and  Poland 
by  the  terms  of  the  Armistice.  These  boundary  dis- 
putes were  being  adjusted  by  militarj'  and  economic 
missions,  sent  from  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  new 
outbreak. 

Denekine's  Concessions  to  Pioisnd  and  Roamania 

Gen.  Denekine,  while  in  principle  opposed  to  any 
division  of  Russian  territory,  nevertheless,  for  mili- 
tary reasons,  had  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
Poland  and  Finland.  These  nations,  wlmr^o  unciont 
lands  had  been  restored  to  them  in  part  by  the  terms 
of  the  ArmistiM,  w«re  making  uveituies  for  peace 
with  the  Bolshoviki.  In  order  to  head  oflF  this  move- 
ment for  a  separate  peace.  Gen.  Denekine,  on  Octo- 
ber 9th,  had  unconditionally  recognized  the  indepen* 
donee  of  Poland  and  Roumania.  He  assured  them 
that  the  cru.shing  of  the  Russian  Soviet  regime  was 
certain  and  declared  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  the 
Baltic  states  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Bolsheviki  at 
this  time. 

New  Bolshevist  Offensive  Begins 

All  the  strength  of  the  Bolshevist  government  was 
exerted  in  October  to  prevent  the  further  advance  of 
Gen.  Denekine's  widespread  armies  on  their  capital 
at  Moscow.  Several  distinguished  generals  of  the 
old  regime  had  entered  the  Soviet  sen'ice,  their  wives 
and  children  being  held  sls  hostages  to  insure  their 
loyalty.  Under  direction  of  these  leados,  a  new  Bol- 
shevist (>fT('nsi\o  was  begun.  With  an  army  exceoi!- 
int'  a  milli(<n  men,  directed  by  able  strategists  aad 
tacticians,  the  Bolshe\nsts  violently  assailed  Dsa^ 
kine  along  his  entire  1,200  mile  front. 

In  Dendane%  rear,  whole  populations  of  Ukrain- 
ian  peasants,  who  resented  his  declaration  against 
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Ukraini..n  independence,  harassed  his  armies.  PW- 
lura's  I'ca.'.ant  Army,  which  consisted  mostly  of 
scatteied  guerilla  units,  bad  meantime  been  supplied 
with  mfloey  and  immitions  by  the  German  Socialist 
government  in  order  tn  v.uf^c  war  on  Donekine.  In 
addition  to  these  handicap:),  Denekine  wns  opposed 
by  various  Ukrainian  bands  which  had  been  opera* 
tint?  bchin<l  his  lines,  hohling  up  trains  and  robbing 
strapcHnjT  soliiicrs.  Of  these  bands  the  most  for- 
mi<Iable  were  those  of  Gen.  Makhno  in  the  province 
of  Klcaterinoslav,  and  of  Gen.  Shube,  operating  in 
the  region  between  Kiev  and  Poltava.  The  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  Kuban  district  also  gave  Deaeldiw  con- 
siderable trouble. 

In  a  general  attack  on  Denektne's  Ime,  in  mid-Oe- 
tober,  the  reorpanized  Bolshevik  Army  captured  the 
important  towns  of  Orel  and  Voronezh.  Kiev  was 
also  temporarily  occupied,  but  the  city  was  recovered 
by  Donokine  on  October  27th.  General  Wranpel 
meantime  hail  defended  Tsaritsin  a}?ainst  desperate 
attacks  and  driven  the  Bolsheviki  northward  towartl 
Kamyshin.  This  victory,  totrether  with  a  northern 
drive  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  had  removed  the  Boldie- 
vist  menace  to  Denekine's  eastetB  flank  and  assisted 
his  operations  in  the  center. 

Gen.  DenekineVi  Central  Amy  reeaiilvred  Orel  on 
October  80th  anfl  resumed  Its  march  on  Moscow.  As- 
sembling in  large  force,  the  Reds  were  exertin^r 
pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  Orel  salient  in  an  at- 
tempt to  stay  this  advance.  Nevertheless,  an  entire 
Soviet  division  was  captured  by  Denekine's  army  and 
several  towTis  were  ocoiipiVd.  About  this  time,  lartre 
bodies  of  Petlura's  Peasant  troops  and  Makhno's  ban- 


dits Joined  the  Red  Army.  Fetltin's  revolted  tmopa 

captured  several  towns  alunj;  llit-  I)nit;per,  southeast 
of  Kiev,  while  Makhno's  forces  captured  Alexan- 
drovsk  and  were  besieging  Elixabetgrad. 

On  November  Ith,  Pen^kino  concluded  an  armis- 
tice with  Gen.  Fetlura,  agreeing  to  evacuate  the 
Uloidne,  but  after  a  lull  of  a  few  days  the  battle 
was  renewed.  An  insurgent  army,  operating  in  Den- 
ekine's rear,  captured  a  number  of  towns  on  the 
eastern  eoast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Dcneklnels  Army  in  Retreat 

Tlio  R')l.shoviki  in  November  concentrated  their 
forces  in  a  final  attempt  to  break  Gen.  Denekine's 
line.  The  operation  proved  soceessfnl.  A  powerfnl 
concentration  of  Bolshevist  cavalrj-,  under  Gen.  Bu- 
denny,  broke  through  Denekine's  center  on  a  front 
of  nearly  60  miles,  compelling  a  general  retirement. 
As  the  Co.ssacks  fell  back  through  the  blinding  snow 
storms  of  a  Russian  winter  they  foupht  heroically, 
dealing  the  Bcl.shevists  many  a  '^ta^'fcring  blow.  In- 
deed, in  one  sector  of  the  front,  between  Orel  and 
Tambov,  Denekine's  troops  gained  an  important  vic- 
tory over  an  nnny  of  r)O.f)O0  Red-. 

Lacking  food  and  ammunition,  and  with  their  com- 
munications all  bat  destroyed  by  marauding  maadlts, 
Denokine's  Cossacks  continued  their  retreat  south- 
wan  I.  In  close  pursuit,  the  Reds  during  December 
captured  Kharkov,  Poltava,  Kiev  and  other  impor> 
tant  towns,  and  as  the  year  1919  came  to  n  close  they 
were  virtual  masters  of  European  Russia,  having  in 
sucrrssion  defeated  their  enemies  on  the  Novthem 
front,  in  Ukrainia,  Caucasia  and  Siberia. 


"  «  >   RUSSIA.  JAN.- SEPT.  »■ 

The  Bobhevik  Reign  of  Terror  in  Kiev,  Capital  of  the  Ukraine 

City  of  200,000  People  Coerced  for  10  Months 
4|000  Citbens  Cmeny  SUuf^tered 

  SECTION  18-1S10   


THE  blackest  cbr.pter  in  Bolshevist  history  is  as- 
sociated w  ith  the  r*  i^n  of  terror  inaugurated 
in  Kiev,  the  capital  of  tlir  Ukraine,  after  its 
capture  and  occupation  by  the  Red  forces  in  January, 
1919.  For  200  day.s  this  city  of  200,000  people  was 
held  in  terrified  .  ubjoction  by  an  army  of  .^,000  mer- 
ciless soldiers  dominated  by  200  Bolshevists,  all  of 
them  aliens.  In  this  atwful  period  4,000  innocettt 
Ukrainians  were  slain. 

There  were  but  few  Russians  among  the  Red 
Guards;  that  murderous  band  comprised  Chino.^e  cut- 
throats, Letts,  Finns,  "internationalized"  Jews,  Rou- 
manian.'; and  Germans.  In  the  higher  leadership  of 
Bol.-hevi.-m  there  was  but  ono  Ru  vinn,  T.rnine. 
Almost  all  the  other  leaders  were  Jews  of  various  na- 
tfonaKttes.  The  leaden  of  this  morderous  band  were 
Rokow.<;ky,  a  Bulrrari.m  Jew,  naturalized  as  a  Rou- 
manian; Latsis,  a  Lettish  Jew,  and  other  Jcw.s  from 
Russia,  CSeimany  and  America.  Reputable  phy.si- 
eians  have  testified  that  those  Bolshevist  leaders, 
without  exception  were  afflicted  with  loathsome  dis- 
ea«;e.s  .-uid  addicted  to  the  use  of  drugs,  opiates  and 
alcohol.  These  fiends,  on  gaining  control  of  the  city, 
seized  all  the  food  supplies  arrested  and  tortnred  all 
the  leading  dtizens  regardless  of  sex  or  age,  and 


converted  Kiev  into  a  vast  chamel  hou.se.  Massa- 
cres and  assassinations  were  of  daily  occurrence. 
Horror.<  became  commonplace.  Not  content  with  the 
murder  of  innocent  Christians,  these  Jewish  Socialist 
monsters  resorted  to  torture,  in  whleb  they  avafled 
themselves  of  tiie  pnctleed  hands  of  tfie  Odnese  and 
the  Letts. 

It  lay  in  the  power  of  the  80,000  workmen  of  Kiev 
to  amiihflate  the  Bolshevist  invaden,  hot  they  per- 

mittoil  them.';p!vos  to  bo  <lu;»f'd  by  the  promi.se  of 
easier  hours  of  work  and  increased  pay.  Lulled  into 
a  sense  of  seeority  by  the  false  pmniaes  of  tiie  So- 
cialist  and  Bolshevist  Ifrulrrs,  the  cowardly  work- 
men in  the  beginning  hel<l  a  noncommittal  and  neu- 
tral attitude.  Without  protest  they  permitted  the 
5,000  Chinese  and  Lettish  troops  to  disarm  the  bulk 
of  the  Chri.>5tian  population,  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, overthrow  the  courts  and  murder  the  respec- 
table citizens.  Too  late  they  realised  their  fatal 
mistake,  when  the  factories  closed,  food  rose  to  fm- 
pos'^ihle  prices:  and  stan/af ion  .^tarrd  tbrm  in  tlie 
face.  Even  then  the  workmen,  had  they  not  been 
craven  hearted,  might  earily  have  torn  the  Bolshe- 
vist throats  to  pieeeib  but  tiiey  ladsed  the  coan«e 
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and  permitted  themselves  to  be  eoerced  and  terror- 
ized by  their  merciless  masters. 

The  Bolshevist  assassins  held  their  "sittings"  in 
two  houses.   At  ni^ht  they  would  send  forth  th^ 

Chinese  and  Lottisli  morconarips  to  draf  tlicir  vic- 
tims from  bed  and  brintr  them  before  Lat.-is  for  "ex- 
amfawtion.**  The  trial  of  these  suspects  was  of 
course  a  farce.  The  members  of  the  Bolshevist  tri- 
bunal always  under  the  influence  of  vodka,  morphine 
and  cocaine,  sat  before  a  cage  with  wooden  bars 
reaching  the  ceiling.  The  pnaoneis  were  marched 
through  the  cag^  flist  to  he  reviled  and  tben  leii- 


tenced  to  death.  Among  the  victims  of  these  roerd- 
iess  Keds  was  Dr.  Florinsky,  one  «f  the  most  cele- 
brated scholars  in  Europe  who  was  shot  by  Boss 
Schwartz,  a  Kiev  prostitute  and  lieutenant  of  Latsis; 
Si-tor  Martinova,  a  pcntle  nun,  who  was  violated  and 
her  breasts  cut  off  before  she  was  killed;  a  priest 
wlio  was  erodiled  and  a  lady  of  69  who  waa  tortnnd 
to  death. 

The  Bcilslievist  terror  in  Kiev  ended  early  in  Sep> 
tember,  1919,  with  the  recapture  of  the  Ukraine  cap> 
ital  by  Gen.  Denddae^s  army. 


,  ,  I  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,    SIBERIA.  JAN.  -  DEC.   

Siberia  a  House  Divided  Against  Itself 

Tttndury  of  Reacrionnry  Gencrale — PlottingB  of  Royaliata  and  Jnpneae 

  SCCnON  10-1919   1 


SIBEKIA,  that  vast  hinterland  of  Russia,  into 
which  all  of  Europe  might  snuKl.\  be  deposite<l, 
was  the  tremendous  stape  on  wliich  was  fought, 
in  lyiy,  the  first  effective  Battle  UKainst  Bolslievism. 

lIUNigh  greater  in  extent  and  richer  in  natural  re- 
aourees  perhaps  than  any  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  Siberia  still  is  sparsely  settled,  its  pre- 
War  population  not  exceeding  9,000,000.  For  the 
most  part  the  Siberialcs  are  a  sturdy  peasant  race, 
who  for  centtirles  have  tilled  the  rich  soU  to  the  very 
great  profit  of  their  harsh  and  rapacious  landlords, 
but  to  their  own  impoverishment.  Apart  from  the 
agrarian  population,  there  were  perhaps  1,000,000  ar- 
tisans and  tradesmen  employed  in  the  several  indus- 
trial cities  which  have  sprung  up  alonf?  the  lines  of 
tlir  Siberian  Railway  System  from  Mo.scow  ea.'^twai  d 
6,000  miles  to  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
whole  life  of  Siberia  was,  in  fact,  conditioned  upon 
the  transportation  system,  beinj?  disposed  through- 
out the  railroad  zone  and  along  the  river  courses  in 
the  south. 

A  lon^"  nppre?=--rnl  people,  the  Siberiaks  naturally 
rejoiced  when  the  tyrannous  government  of  ilie  Czar 
was  overthrown.  Ardently  they  had  pledge<l  their 
allegiance  to  the  moderate  Socialist  government  of 
Kerenslcy,  which  supplanted  Czardom  in  Russia. 
Their  Joy  was  comiiloto  wlien  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment promised  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  land 
which  they  had  so  laboriously  tilled  for  the  benefit  of 
their  cruel  masters.  Still,  w  hen  Kerensky  instructed 
them  to  .seize  the  great  estates  and  hold  them  as  their 
very  own  possessloa,  the  timid  peasants  had  sluunk 
from  taking  so  revolutionary  a  step.  So,  during  the 
life  of  the  Keiensky  regime,  the  land  for  the  most 
part  was  in  possession  of  the  tyrannous  landlorda. 

Red  Guards  Release  German  War  Prlsooen 

With  the  downfall  of  Kerensky  and  the  ascendancy 
of  Bolshevism,  the  situation  underwent  a  sudden 
transformntion.  An  army  of  Red  Guards  swept  into 
.*^iberia,  hrintring  with  them  preat  (|uantities  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  Their  first  care  was  to  open  the 
gates  of  all  the  war-prisons  and  release  some  300,000 
German.  Austrian  and  Magyar  prisoners  of  war,  l^- 
ing  them  the  option  of  joining  the  ranks  of  the  mil- 
itant Bolshevists  or  of  facing  .stan ^^ti.'n.  Naturally, 
the  war  prisoners  chose  to  fight  and  eat  in  the  ranks 
of  tiie  Bolshevists.  This  augmented  Red  Army  found 


but  little  difliculty  in  overawing  the  warmed  Si« 
berian  peasants.  Next  they  seised  a  section  of  the 
Siberian  Railway  and  nearly  all  the  cities  and  to\^-ns 
adjacent  thereto.  They  overthrew  the  town  and  ru- 
ral councils,  in  which  the  peasants  had  conducted 
their  local  affairs,  and  set  up  in  their  stead  the  Soviet 
form  of  government.  Subsequently,  they  seized  the 
larger  landed  estates  and  cut  them  up  into  small 
farms  which  were  apportioned  among  the  peasants. 
But  they  could  not  induee  any  consideraUe  numbers 
of  peasants  to  accept  the  detestable  tenets  of  Bol- 
shevism. The  political  ideals  of  the  peasants  and  of 
the  artisans  as  well  indlned  toward  a  moderate  form 
of  Socialism,  with  its  guarantees  of  universal  suf- 
frage, rather  than  toward  the  masked  tyranny  of 
Ddishevisn-i.  with  its  govenuttent  of  dictatorship  a 
go<Iless  minority. 

Refugees  PloHed  Restoration  of  Crardom 

Into  Siberia  there  had  also  poured  a  million  or 
more  royalist  refugees  from  European  Rossin,  in- 
cluding 50,000  officers  of  the  Czar's  Armies,  many 
sunivors  of  the  nobility,  professional  men,  wealthy 
merchants,  bankers,  and  other  well-to-ilo  people. 
These  refugees,  aristocrats  and  reactionaries  at 
heart,  held  Bolshe^ts  and  Democrats  in  equal  dis- 
dain. They  began  at  once  to  pint  the  overthrow  alike 
of  Bobhevism  and  the  Kevolution,  hoping  for  the 
restoration  of  the  meoarehy  and  tike  re-emtlavenenf 
of  the  peasants.  To  these  marplots  may  bo  .ittributf^d 
the  fatal  spirit  of  disunity  which  prevailed  through- 
out Siberia  leading  vp  to  1^  failure  of  the  many  ^ 
verse  political  elements  to  unite  in  a  compact  gov- 
ernment which  the  Allies  might  have  openly  recog- 
nized.   These  ipfiiKOi's  for  the  most  part  settled  ia 
Central,  Southern  and  Eastern  Siberia,  where  they 
gave  their  support  to  military  bandits  of  the  Vilts 
type,  who  attempted  from  time  to  time  to  set  up  so- 
called  governments  that  were  nothing  but  military 
dictatorships. 

Coercion  of  Peasants  by  Bandit  Generals 

The  liberation  of  Siberia  had  been  nearly  accom- 
plished by  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army  in  1918.  With- 
out much  difllculty  the  Czechs  had  freed  the  greater 
part  cf  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad  and  the  town." 
along  the  Volga.  After  expelling  the  Bolsheviki  and 
the  German  war  prisonas  from  tiie  towns,  the 
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Cieehfl  had  eneoansed  the  Siberians  to  set  up  local 

governments  to  their  own  likinj^.  Throughout  West- 
cm  and  Central  Siberia  a  spirit  of  Liberalism  pre- 
vailed, the  town  councils  being  electe<i  on  the  basia 
uf  the  universal  suifrage  law  as  laid  down  by  Keren- 
skj  's  government.  Farther  East,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  power  of  government  had  boon  seized  by  leac- 
tionar>'  rulers  of  the  bandit  military  type,  all  sworn 
foes  of  popular  liberty  and  pledged  to  restoxe  mon- 
archy  in  Russia.  These  militan,'  tyrants  attempted 
to  coerce  the  Siberians  into  joining  their  armies, 
but  with  iiKHffemit  sneeess.  The  peasants,  though 
hoIdin>j  the  tenets  of  Rolshevism  in  utter  detestation, 
still  had  a  greater  abhorrence  for  Czardoni,  and 
rather  than  see  the  fruits  of  their  Revolution  des- 
troyed, they  consented  to  place  themselves  tempora- 
rily under  the  Bolshevist  yoke.  Upon  their  refusal  to 
be  consicripted  into  the  wirious  reactionary  armies, 
the  peasants  were  either  flogged  or  shot.  For  every 
peasant  eoeiced  Into  Joinlntr  these  armies,  two  other 
peasants  were  put  to  death  upon  their  refusal  to 
serv-e.  Naturally  these  unwilling  soldiers  embraced 
the  first  opporfeimity  affazded  tiNm  to  desert  to  tiie 
BoLsheviki. 

SOwris,  a  Bouse  DhrUed  Agabst  Itself 

Siberia,  therofnre.  was  a  House  Divided  Apfainst 
Itself,  and  in  accordance  with  the  inexorable  law,  its 
fall  tras  inevitabte.  Some  progress.  It  is  true,  had 
been  made  toward  unity,  as  when  Admiral  K<ilchak 
was  name<l  dictator  of  the  government  \vh(»se  capital 
was  Omsk.  He  .subsequently  painrd  the  lukewarm 
support  of  Gen,  Denekine,  the  Cossack  leader  in  the 
Ukraine  and  of  Gen.  Horvath,  the  head  of  the  Harbin 
government.  Several  bandit  generals  also  promised 
him  their  support,  but  in  the  event  they  proved  a 
detilmoat  rather  than  a  help  to  the  eanse  of  Siberian 
freedom.  These  factions  were  forever  beseeching 
the  Allied  War  Council  to  accord  them  recognition 
and  Ihtaaeial  aid,  but  it  was  contrary  to  the  Allied 
policy  to  irive  recosrnitinn  to  any  one  faction  in 
Siberia.  If  the  Russian  people  as  a  whole,  apart 
tnm.  the  Bolshevists,  should  form  a  strong  central 
government,  then  and  not  till  then  would  aid  be 
forthcoming. 

The  T'nited  States  and  Japanese  Governments  did, 
in  a  small  way,  send  troops  into  Siberia,  but  rather 
to  protect  the  Caeehs  fnm  attack  and  to  police  the 
Siberian  Railway,  than  to  interfere  in  the  intwnal 
atTair^i  of  Russia. 

French  Capital  Kuilds  Railroad 

The  great  Siberian  Railway  system  was  the  ob- 
jective of  every  militar>'  campaign,  since  whoever 
controlled  tlie  railroads  miirht  govern  Siberia.  There 
are  three  main  divisions  in  the  Russian  Railroad  sys- 
temz 

(1)  Tlie  Trans-Siberian,  in  its  easterly  course, 
crosses  the  Ural  Mountains  at  Chelyabhwk,  passes 
through  Omsk,  Novo-Nikolaiev,  Karasnoyarsk.  Ir- 
kutsk, sldrts  Lake  Baikal  and  terminates  at  Chita, 
close  to  the  Maadnnlan  frontier.  From  that  dty  two 
branches  continue  to  the  sea  at  Vladivostok. 

(2)  A  short  branch  line  from  Chita  strikes  the  Chi- 
nese fwmtier  at  Manchuria  Station  and  connects  with 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad,  which  traverses  North- 
em  Manchuria  through  Harbin  and  strikes  the  Rus- 
siaa  fioBtier  again  at  Fodgnnitss,  a  few  hours  from 


Vladivostok.  This  is  the  short  route  followed  by  the 

express. 

(3)  A  second  branch  makes  a  great  loop  from  Chita 
northward  along  the  Siberian  side  of  the  River  Amur, 
through  Blagovojensk  to  Khabarovsk,  and  then  due 
south  to  Vladivostok.  This  branch  is  essentially  a 
military  railroail.  Thoujrh  longer  than  the  direct  Chi- 
nese Eastern,  it  has  the  advantage  of  lying  entirely 
within  Russian  territory. 

Of  these  three  systems,  tlie  main  Trans-Siberian 
and  the  Amur  loop  line  were  built  and  owned  by  the 
Russian  Government.  The  Chine.se  Eastern  Railroad 
was  finance<l  by  tlie  Russo-A.siatic  Bank,  which  in 
turn  is  owne<l  b>  French  investors.  The  concession 
to  cross  Manchuria  was  secured  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  treaty  granting  this  concession 
awarded  to  Russia  a  wide  xone  alt  the  wav  across 
Manchuria.  China  retained  the  terhniral  smeif  i^^nty 
of  this  zone,  but  the  real  government  of  the  zone  de- 
volved vpm  the  Russian  Enq^ir*,  with  the  Fiendi 
bankers  in  the  background. 

Gen.  Horvath,  the  "LUtle  Gsai** 

The  Russian  governor  of  the  zone  and  the  general 
manager  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad  were  one 
and  the  same  person — Lieut-Gen.  Horvath.  Within 
the  aooe  he  was  an  autocrat.  He  appointed  his  o^\•n 
judges;  he  commanded  the  Russian  troops  stationed 
there;  he  had  a  private  army,  recruited  from  Chinese 
mercenaries  under  the  name  of  police,  he  was  respon- 
sible only  to  the  French  directors  of  the  Russo- Asiatic 
Bank.  As  long  as  he  satisfietl  the  French  investors 
by  dividends,  howsoever  they  might  be  acquired,  he 
was  In  everything  but  name  Independent  of  the  Czar. 

Japan  all  along  had  covctetl  possession  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Raili-oad.  Her  own  South  Man- 
diurian  Railway  in  fact  connects  up  with  the  Chin- 
e.se  Eastern  Railway  at  Chantr  Cluin.  In  her  vic- 
torious wars  against  China  and  Ka.ssia,  Japan  liad 
given  her  control  of  Korea  and  Port  Arthur.  Her 
Jingoes  have  ever  since  declared  that  Japw  needed 
the  Chinese  Eastern  in  order  to  "roimd  out  her  mani- 
fest destiny." 

Mandiurian  Railroad  Was  'Vilhed'' 

France,  naturally,  wished  to  retain  the  eOBCession 
for  the  benefit  of  the  French  investor.  Whfle  Russia, 
China  and  Japan  have  regarded  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railroad  as  a  political  pawn,  the  French  inves- 
tors considered  the  railway  a  financial  speculation. 

In  view  of  the  intrigues  which  centered  about  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railroad,  nur  Department  of  .State 
.some  years  a^o  propose<l  the  "neutralization"  of  the 
Manchurian  Ilailroads.  But  tills  proposal  was  re- 
jected by  all  the  parties  concerned.  Neither  France, 
nor  any  of  the  Eastern  Powers,  desired  that  the 
railroad  should  be  ojiened  on  a  basis  of  emnl  oppor- 
tunity to  all,  for  such  an  arrangement  might  not 
only  jeopardise  the  monopolbtie  power  which  the 
French  bankers  enjoyed,  but  would  checkmate  the 
political  aspirati«)ns  of  the  Far  Eastern  Powers  and 
ruin  the  road  financially.  Reeolleet  that  the  Chinese 
Eastern  was  built  at  great  expense  and  the  receipts 
from  freight  and  passenger  traffic  have  not  begun 
to  meet  the  interest  char^res  on  the  capital.  Its  main 
receipts  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  had 
come  from  the  monopolistic  power  it  enjoyed.  Hav> 
ing  perfect  freedom  in  the  matter  of  discriminatory 
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and  «itoirtioiBate  rates,  the  owners  of  the  railroad 
concession  were  enabled  to  tax  and  "milk"  evtay  ia- 
<lustry — mines,  lumber,  agriculture — alons  its  route. 
It  was  these  subsidiary  ami  perhaps  illicit  profits 
which  made  the  concession  valuable,  though  the 
*'l«i^mate  eaminf  s**  did  not  suifport  tlie  ndlroad. 
So  the  politics  of  Siberia  for  many  years  have  been 
influenced  by  the  diplomacy  centering  in  control  of 
the  Chinese  Bastera  RaOnad. 

Haibhi  tiM  CJfenter  ef  bttrifoe 

Gen.  H(ffivatibt  with  the  aid  of  Chinese  mercenary 
troope,  for  many  yean  had  mled  as  a  lesser  czar  in 
the  zone  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad,  with  Har- 
bin as  bis  capital.  After  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1917,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  many  of  the 
old  Russian  nobility  and  former  officers  of  the  Czar's 
army  had  flocked  to  Harbin  and  there  had  plotted 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Old  ReRimc  in  Russia. 
Governor-General  Horvath  became  their  protector 
and  the  hope  of  the  extreme  leaetionary  party.  It 
was  from  Harbin  that  mos?t  of  the  appeals  issued 
for  "Armed  Inten-cntion"  on  the  part  of  the  Allies. 
The  intriguants  at  Harbin  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  legitiBMte  aspirations  for  freedom  of  the 
(freat  masses  of  the  people  of  Russia  and  the  de- 
structive operaUons  of  the  Bolsheviki.  They  were 
for  hiuiginfir  en  masse  all  the  ambitious  peasants  and 
workinf;  men  in  Russia— or  reducing  them  to  the 
condition  of  serfs. 

Horvath  Goes  to  Vladivostok  to  Be  "Crowned* 

After  the  Allies  had  sent  troops  into  Siberia,  and 

the  Czechn-Slovaks  liad  succcede*!  in  exprllinpr  the 
Bolshevilu  out  of  Vladivostok,  General  Horvath  pro- 
claimed himself  supreme  ruler  of  the  Far  East  and 
started  with  a  motley  army  to  crowTi  himself  as 
"Emperor  of  the  East"  in  the  Cathedral  at  Vladivos- 
tok. Tlie  Allied  Powers,  however,  pave  Hon  ath  no 
encourapement  in  his  Imperial  designs.  Instead, 
they  disarmed  his  army,  and  prave  their  support  to 
the  local  odicials  who  had  set  up  a  repional  pov- 
emment  for  Vladivostok  and  vicinity.  It  is  said 
that  the  Japanese  eneouraifed  Horvath  in  his  pre- 
tentions to  supreme  authority  in  Eastern  Siberia  as 
a  reward  for  certain  exclusive  "concessions"  he  had 
inomiaed  to  prant  Uiem  in  Manchuria  and  el  - li;  re 
in  Siberia.  These  concessions  included  full  fishing 
riffhts  on  Siberian  coasts  and  waters  for  the  subjeets 
of  Japan;  the  opening  of  the  Amur  to  Japanese  nav- 
igation; and  exclusive  privileges  to  exploit  Siberian 
mines,  forests  and  lands. 

Seoret  Treatica  with  Japan? 

In  addition  to  these  concessions,  Japan  Is  said  to 

have  presented  to  the  Allies  a  proup  of  proposals 
concerning  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  confirmatory  of 
tiie  concessions  wrung  from  China  in  1915  She 
detiian.Ie<l  :;n  extension  of  all  leaseholds  of  territory 
and  railroad  rights  extendinf?  over  a  period  of  W 
years,  and  a  relinquishment  by  China  of  rights  pre- 
viously possessed  to  repurcha^  these  properties  from 
the  actual  possessor.  She  demanded  the  rights  of 
Ica-sing  land,  of  residence,  travel,  openinjr  of  mines, 
as  well  as  priority  over  other  nations  in  any  financing 
or  building  of  raflwaya.  J«P«n  also  demanded  that 


the  Chinese  Government  cede  for  the  period  of  IT' 
years  the  control  and  management  of  the  iunn 
Chang  Chun  Raflway. 

These  confirmatory  agreements  are  believe<l  to  have 
been  reached  by  the  media  of  secret  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  FVance  in  1915  and  with  Russia 
in  1916.  Japan's  position  was  still  further  strength- 
ened by  the  Ishii-Lansing  agreement  of  1917.  Up 
to  the  time  of  this  writiBfr>  the  United  States  Qov- 
emment  had  not  consented  to  disclose  the  considera- 
tions which  influenced  the  four  Great  Powers  in 
granting  tfaeae  eoncessioaa  to  Ja|»an  at  ChiBAls  es- 

Japan  .Aids  the  Military  Dictators  j 

Japan  had  insisted,  as  a  condition  of  her  oo-opatt;- 
tion  in  the  Siberian  adventure,  that  her  troope  afaould  i 

not  be  required  to  advance  east  of  Lake  Baikal.  Sh^ 
preferred  to  aid  Horvath  and  the  several  militani- 
dictators  who  had  held  sway  in  Eastern   Siberia.  ' 
rather  than  assist  Admiral  Kolchak's  All-Russian 
Government  at  Omsk  in  Central  Siberia.    In  event 
of  the  disinteprration  of  Siberia,  she  would,  by  virto* 
of  her  alliance  with  these  generals,  be  in  a  positioB 
to  seise  the  whole  of  Manchuria  and  Mongrolia,  to-  , 
gether  with  sections  of  Eastern  Siberia,  as  her  shar?  ; 
of  the  spoils  of  war.    In  express  violation  uf  her 
agreement  with  the  United   States  Govemmeot, 
Japan  had  put  an  army  of  72.000  soldiers  in  th*  j 
field  instea<l  of  the  10,000  troops  ajfreed  upon.    As  ' 
a  result  "f  her  duplicity,  Japan  was  thenceforward 
an  object  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  aa* 
tlons,  and  she  was  finally  ordered  to  reeidl  the 
greater  part  of  her  troops. 

Of  the  three  military  dietatttta  ni  the  East,  th^ 
ablest  by  far  was  Gen.  IvanofP-Rinoif,  a  fighting  gen 

eral  of  marked  ability  am!  dash,  but  reactionar>-  t-  ' 
the  core  and  an  inveterate  intriguer  as  well.    For  & 
time  he  was  associated  with  Kolchak's  Govenunent  i 
at  Omsk,  but  his  Imperial  views  having  brought  hi.- 
into  disfavor,  he  was  sent  into  Eastern  Siberia  a- 
supmne  militar>'  commander.    All  forms  of  democ- 
racy were  alike  abhorrent  to  this  despot,  and  had  h* 
remained  in  Central  Siberia  civil  war  might  hav? 
resulted.    .\s  commander  in  the  East,  In-  fcriVitt- 
the  allegiance  of  the  Siberian  peasants  by  his  eo- 
f  oreraient  of  harsh  and  brutal  ^sdpf  Ine. 

Further  west,  in  the  territor\'  about  Chita,  the  Cos- 
sadc  Gen.  Semenoff,  was  supreme.  His  regime  is 
described  as  **m  orgy  of  banditism.**  Having  bo 
other  sources  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  his  army, 
this  bandit  filled  his  war  chest  with  the  loot  of  train 
robberies  and  of  pillaged  towns.  He  is  charged 
by  American  obser\'crs  with  having  committed  "un- 
.speakable  atrocities"  against  the  peasants  of  Siberia 
who  were  aiding  bim  in  the  battle  agaiiist  Bol- 
shevi.sm. 

Associated  with  SemenofT  was  anotlier  bandit. 
Gen.  Kalmikoff,  whose  favorite  pastime  was  the 
knout  ing  or  shooting  of  the  peasants  whom  he  had 
conscripted  into  his  army. 

It  was  upon  such  discordant  elements  that  Kol- 
chak  and  Denekine  depended  in  their  heroic  battle 
against  the  BolahevOd,  whldi  resulted  In  eomplete 
disaster. 
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VBRSAILLBS.  PRANCE.  JUNE 


China  Refuses  to  Sign  the  Gennan  Peace  Treaty  at  Versailles 

Dcmandi  the  NulUficatkm  of  the  Previoui  Treaty 
Forced  Upon  Her  fay  JofMii 

 "   SECTION  20- 1919   


AI-^iER  pteading  in  vain  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ShaatuBE  Puifaisula  in  Adl  aovereignty 
to  China,  and  upon  official  notification  that 
the  politicians  at  Paris  lia<l  concluded  tlieir  shameful 
pact,  whidl  left  Japan  in  possession  of  the  rich 
Chinese  province  which  she  had  wrested  from  Ger- 
many, the  Chinese  delegates  dignifiedly  withdrew 
from  the  Peace  Conferenee  and  vafUMd  to  aign  tilB 
German  Peace  Treaty. 

Article  156  of  that  Treaty  reveals  the  extent  of 
the  betrayal  of  China  by  the  politicians  at  Paris. 
Germany  was  required  to  renounce,  in  favor  of  Japan, 
all  her  "rights,  titles  and  privileges"  which  she  "ac- 
quired" in  Kiao-Chau  and  Shantun;?  in  1896,  when 
she  overawed  the  Chinese  with  her  bayonets. 

Foreseeing  that  the  civilized  world  would  not  con- 
done this  colossal  crime  against  one  of  the  Associated 
natioBS,  the  Japanese  Government  promised  in  the 
indeterminate  future  to  restore  to  China  her  politi- 
cal rights  in  Shantung,  while  retaining  indefinitely 
all  economic  privileges  which  Germany  hy  coercion 
had  obtained  from  China  in  1S9S. 

Thcae  privileges  comprised  control  of  the  great 
railroad  extending  through  the  Shantung  Peninsula, 
the  mines  connected  therewith,  two  other  railways 
BOOB  to  he  built,  a  settlement  at  Tsfng-tao  and  eon* 
trol  of  the  Gennan  submarine  cables  from  Tsing- 
tao  to  both  Shanghai  and  Chefoo.  Thus  Japan  was 
given  all  the  conoessioBa  needed  for  the  perfect  ex- 
ploitation of  ShantuBg  and  Its  thirty  nilliona  of 
Chinese  inhabitants. 

In  attempting  to  justify  this  spoliation  of  a  friendly 
xiation,  the  English  and  French  politicians,  who  had 
already  entered  into  secret  compacts  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Africa  and  (lie  Xrar  East  between  themselves, 
pretended  that  "their  hands  were  tied",  both  hf  the 
secret  agreement  with  England  trader  urtiidi  Jnwa 
had  entered  the  War  and  by  the  treaty  which  Japan 
had  extorted  from  China  in  1915  un<ler  duress. 

Tlic  Chinese  statesmen  dignifir-lly  entered  tiiefar 
protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  Shantung  con- 
cession. China,  they  said,  had  entered  the  Peace 
Confer*  ncc  in  expectation  that  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  President  Wilson  in  his  14  "points"  would 
be  adbmd  to.  Above  all,  she  had  relied  on  the 
iuMice  and  e.juity  of  her  case.  The  declaratinn  of 
war  hy  QUna  against  Germany  anrl  Austria-Hun- 
gary on  August  14,  1917,  expressly  abrogated  all 
treaties,  agreements  and  conventions  between  Cliina 


and  those  powers,  a  fact  of  which  the  Allied  nations 
had  taken  official  cognizance.    By  this  deelaratioB, 

the  rights  and  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  Ger- 
many in  the  province  of  Shantung  became  null  and 
void,  and  Cfadna,  as  the  sovereign  power  in  that 
province^,  beeame  automatically  revested  of  them. 
The  transfer  of  these  rights  to  Japan  could  not  be 
defended  on  any  legal  or  moral  ii^rounds.  Moreover, 
the  1915  "agreements"  with  Japan,  and  the  further 
ooBcessioBs  of  1918,  all  having  been  given  under 
duress,  had  no  standing  in  law.  Japan,  when  schem- 
ing for  the  cession  of  Shantung,  had  promised,  in 
the  nebulous  future,  to  restore  the  peninsula  to  China/ 
If  her  intention  was  to  return  the  stolen  goods,  why 
should  the  politicians  at  Paris  have  awarded  her 
Sliantun_'  at  all?  Why  had  not  the  initial  transfer 
been  made  to  China?     These  questions  remained 


The  Chinese  delegates  further  rehearsed  a  long 
series  of  usurpations  by  Japan.  Nearly  every  foot 
of  territon,"  pained  by  Japan  has  been  acquired  from 
China.  In  1870,  she  took  Loochow  Island  from 
China;  in  1895,  she  seized  Formosa  and  Pescatlores; 
in  1905,  she  "leased"  Kwantung  Peninsula  from 
China;  in  1910,  she  "annexed"  Korea,  and  now,  under 
the  terms  of  a  concession  extorted  by  the  bayonet 
in  1915,  and  with  the  connivance  of  the  P^are  Con- 
ference politicians  at  Paris,  Japan  is  enabled  to  keep 
Tsing-tao  as  an  exclusive  concession;  also  the  port 
of  Kiao-Chau  and  the  Province  of  Shantung,  which  is 
densely  settled  with  40,000,000  Chinese,  in  utter  dis- 
regrivi!  of  tlie  principle  of  self-determination  of  all 
civilized  nations  enunciated  by  President  Wilson. 

China,  therefore,  demanded  the  nulllflcation  of 
the  Chino-Japanese  treaties  nf  1915  on  three  grounds: 
First,  because  they  were  made  under  duress;  sec- 
ond, because  they  tend  to  destroy  the  indepeoidenee 
of  China;  and  third,  because  they  cannot  be  eBtfoned 
without  menacing  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Nullification  being  refused,  the  Chinese  delegates 
refused  to  sign  the  German  Peace  Treaty,  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  betrayal  of  China's  sovereignty 
had   hron   ppii'rf rated.     Since   refusal   to   sipn  the 

Treaty  excluded  her  from  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  from  the  enjoyment  as  well  of  eertafai  righta  of 

redress  under  that  covenant,  China  sought  to  obtain 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  by  signing  the 
Austrian  Peace  Treaty,  which  eontaiBAd  none  of  the 
objectionable  clauses  hi  question. 
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CANADA.  APR.-JUNE 


Caaadian  Government  Investigates  Causes  of  Labor  Unrest 

Practical  Suggesdons  In  Report  for  Settlement  of  All  Labor  Diaputea 

  SECTION  21-1919   


A Royal  C<  niniission  \va.s  a|>pt)intO(l  by  the 
Canatlian  Government  on  April  9,  1919,  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  labor  unrest  in  Can- 
ada and  sugfirest  measures  to  insure  permanent  re- 
lief. After  hohlinpT  70  sessions  in  all  the  industrial 
ceaUm  from  coa:>t  to  coa^t,  and  examining  466  wit- 
nesses, the  Royal  Commission  reported  that  the  chief 
causes  of  unrest  are  these  ten:  (1)  Unemployment 
and  the  fear  of  unemployment;  (2)  hi^h  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  relation  to  wages  and  the  desire  of  the  worker 
for  a  larger  aimee  o£  the  product  in  Iiis  labor;  (3) 
desire  for  shorter  hours  of  labor;  (4)  denial  of  the 
iIlI  i  to  organize  and  refusal  to  rccojami/.c  labor 
.unions;  (5)  denial  of  collective  bargaining;  (6)  lack 
of  confidence  in  constituted  government;  (7)  insuf- 
ficient and  poor  housing;  (8)  restrictions  upon  the 
freedom  of  press  and  speech;  (9)  ostentatious  display 
of  wealth;  (10)  lack  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  Commission  found  much  unemployment  in  the 
cities,  an<i  a  .scarcity  of  labor  on  the  farms,  csperiaily 
in  the  three  prairie  provinces.  Alberta,  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitolw.  The  chief  reasons  assifnied  by  the 
unemployn!  men  in  cities  for  refusing  farm  employ- 
ment were  these:  Objectionable  conditions  of  life  on 
the  farm,  its  isolation,  the  hard  and  long  hours  of 
labor,  the  seasonal  nature  nf  employment,  and  insuf- 
ficiency of  wa^es  paiil  liurinj,'  tlie  few  montlis  «)f  em- 
ployment to  tide  the  farm  lab m  r  over  the  unem- 
ployed season  or  to  maintain  his  family  in  the  city. 
Among  the  causes  assipmed  for  unempln>'ment  of 
white  Canadians  were:  The  large  number  of  cheaply 
paid  Orientals  employed  in  the  lumber  industry  in 
British  Colombia  and  the  curtailment  of  production 
in  some  industries  because  of  the  lack  of  ocean  ton- 
nage. As  a  means  of  providing  immediate  employ- 
neat  for  thousands,  it  was  suggested  that  the  various 
governments  undertake  the  prosecution  of  useful 
public  works. 

l?y  many  the  real  cause  undorl',  in;.':  labor  unrest 
was  held  to  be  the  high  cost  of  living.  In  cases  where 
nominal  wages  were  advanced  from  time  to  time,  the 
cost  of  the  commodities  advanced  higher,  ho  that 
the  increase  in  watres  ha<l  been  neutralized.  The 
belief  was  widespread  that  the  high  cost  of  living  was 
due  to  profiteering  in  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
that  the  chief  instrument  of  profiteering  was  the  cold 
storage  plant. 

The  Royal  Commission  was  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  closely  allied  with 
a  desire  by  the  worker  for  a  larger  share  of  the 
product  of  his  toil. 

The  Commission  believed  that  labor  should  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  commodity,  to  be  bought  and 
sold  in  the  open  market,  but  that  greater  recognition 
should  be  given  to  human  rights  and  human  aspira- 
tions, and  that  chief  consideration  in  industry  should 
be  the  health,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  work- 
ers with  service  to  the  community. 

The  Commission  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that, 
wKhonfe  mr  cctraoxdinaiy  upheaval,  policiea  may  be 


adopted  whicli  will  insure  the  workman  against 
want  during  temporary  periods  of  enforced  idleness 
brought  about  by  unemployment,  sickne.ss  or  inva- 
lidity and  during  old  age.  Legislation  is  recom- 
mended to  provide  for  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage, 
a  maximum  work  day  of  eight  hours  and  a  weekly 
rest  of  not  less  than  24  hours. 

Tlie  Commission  further  recommende<l  an  imme- 
diate inquiry  by  expert  boards  into  the  following 
subjects,  with  a  view  to  early  legislation  t  State  fa- 
surance  against  unemployment,  sickness,  invalidity 
and  old  age;  propoitional  representation  in  ail 
branches  of  government,  whether  Federal,  Provia- 
cial  or  Municipal;  official  recognition  of  the  unions 
and  the  right  to  organize;  the  pajinent  of  a  living 
wairc;  rccoirnii  i  n  of  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining; the  extension  of  equal  opportunities  in  edu- 
cation; the  taking  of  immediate  steps  toward  the 
establishment  of  Joint  Plant  and  Industrial  Councils; 
tiie  putting  in  effect  of  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  all  work  controlled  by  tlie  Govenime&t  wbeie 
the  principles  of  democratic  management  can  he 
applied. 

Ilrnployees  generally  hari  coupled  their  approval  of 
the  44-hour  week,  with  statemente  of  certain  difficul- 
ties, such  as  the  necessity  for  the  utilization  of  all 
possible  da.\  light  where  industry-  must  be  carried  on 
during  a  limited  season;  the  disadvantage  of  an  estab- 
lishment working  shorter  hours  in  competition  with 
another  establishm-.-nt  in  the  same  industry  workinr 
longer  hours.  The  shorter  day  is  most  needed  in 
industries  that  are  fatiguing  or  where  labor  is  em- 
ployed under  trying  conditions.  The  number  of  hour= 
should  not,  however,  be  fixed  by  the  ability  to  work 
without  undue  fatigue,  but  should  be  based  aeianti- 
fically  on  the  demands  of  the  industry. 

Holding  that  the  day  has  passed  when  any  em- 
ployer should  deny  his  employees  the  right  to  or- 
ganize, the  Commission  finds  that  when  all  the  estab- 
lishments in  one  line  of  industry  are  so  organised,  K 
results  in  advantages  for  all  from  the  point  of  \-iew 
of  competition,  etjual  hours,  e<jual  wages  and  other 
conditions  affecting  costs  of  pro<luction. 

The  belief  was  entertained  that  the  <'!af««Ht'in  Gov- 
ernments, both  Federal  and  Provincial,  were  largely 
controlled  by  the  financial  interests.  The  remo.l'. 
suggested  wa.s  "better  representation  in  Parliament 
through  a  sy  stem  of  proportional  representataon  for 
group  constituencies  sucli  as  has  been  in  operatkn 
for  several  years  in  Belgium  and  Sweden." 

The  scarcity  of  dwellings,  poor  .sanitarv  conditions, 
insufficient  rooms  and  the  high  price  of  land  and 
building  material— alt  these  factors  have  made  it 
impossible  for  the  worker  to  ^ovide  himaelf  wUk  a 
home,  causing  much  unrest. 

Greater  co-operation  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee  is  urge<l.  The  one  great  obs'tacle  t. 
such  co-operation  is  the  mutual  distrust  existing  be- 
tween them.  As  a  means  of  elimfaiating  tMs  sus- 
picion and  distrust,  and  of  securing  a  permanent  im- 
provement in  industrial  relations,  the  Commissioci 
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recommomLs  that  employers  invite  tlieir  employees 
to  co-operate  with  them  in  formulating  a  plan  of 
Joint  Industrial  Councils  along  the  lines  of  Councils 
now  in  use  in  England,  Canada,  Australia  and  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  Whitley,  Colorado  and 
Leitch  Plans.     These  Councils  are  not  intended  to 


supplant  labor  unions,  and  no  impediment  should  he 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  workers  forming  or  joining 
any  union  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  nor  will  they  con- 
stitute a  panacea  all  industrial  travUeii  but  in 
practice  they  have  aided  in  the  ameUoiatitm  of  the 
conditions  surrounding  labor- 


_  _  I         -  -,  .  .     I   MEXICO.  JUNE   

Mexico  and  United  States  at  the  Point  of  War 

II      SECTION  22-1919  


THE  United  States  and  Mexico  were  at  the  point 
of  war  in  1919,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Mex- 
ican Government  to  protect  American  citizens 
and  American  property  on  Mexican  soil.  Lar^ro  sec- 
tions of  Mexico  were  left  unguarded,  with  the  result 
that  organized  bands  of  Mexi«m  rehels  roamed  the 
land,  seizing  the  cities,  destroying  American  prop- 
erty and  murdering  American  citizens.  From  their 
lairs  in  the  border  towns  these  handits  fired  into 
American  territon.',  endangering  the  lives  of  our 
citizens.  The  rebels  were  especially  active  in  and 
abont  JttaKS.  In  order  to  drive  the  rebels  away 
and  safeguard  the  lives  of  Americans,  a  troop  of 
American  cavaln'  in  -1""^,  1919,  crossed  the  Mexican 
bolder  and  dispersed  Gen.  Villa's  bandit  forces,  then 
operating  against  Juarez.  The  Carranza  Govern- 
ment protested  against  the  invasion,  hut  the  Mexi- 
can prw*  and  people  applau.Iod  American  action. 

The  VM  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  procured 
from  the  United  States  having  produced  a  stat«  of 
domestic  violence  in  Hexieo,  President  Wdson  on 
July  25th,  issued  a  proclamation  tightening  the  em- 
bargo  which  had  been  dcdaied  by  Act  of  Congnss 
in  March,  1914. 

The  murder  of  Peter  Catron,  an  American  citizen, 
in  San  Luis  Potoel,  hi  June,  drew  firom  <nu  govern- 
ment the  warning  that  a  continuance  oi  th^e  out- 
rages might  force  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  rad- 
lod  change  in  its  policy  with  regard  to  Mexico 
President  Carranza,  in  reply,  taunted  our  government 
with  seeking  to  enforce  a  surer  security  of  human 
life  in  Mexico's  depopulated  regions  thtrn  in  the 
most  populous  cities  of  our  own  cultured  country-, 
referring,  no  doubt,  to  the  heav>'  loss  of  life  result- 
in  tr  from  the  rrrrnt  race  rints  in  Washington  and 
Chicago.  He  further  charged  that  the  fatalities 
amonE  foreigners  in  Mexico  were  due,  not  to  the 
fnfline  of  the  Mexican  Government  properly  to  pro- 


tect them,  but  to  their  own  rasli  eagerness  for 
profit  which  led  them  to  travel  in  dangerous  regions. 

A  diplomatic  crisis  arose  in  August  when  two 
American  Army  aviators,  Lieut.  Paul  H.  Davis  and 

Harold  fJ.  Prtcrsun,  wfrr  srized  by  Mexkan  bandits 
while  iKitn  lling  the  bonier  near  Candelaria,  Tex., 
and  thri  ai'  MJtl  with  death  on  failure  to  pay  a  $15,000 
ransom.  The  State  Department  demanded  that  the 
Mexican  Government  secure  the  release  of  thei?e 
aviators  (|uickly.  The  ransom  was  eventually  paid 
and  the  prisoners  released  after  a  punitive  expedi- 
tion fhnn  America  Iwd  invaded  Mexican  territovy 
in  unsuccessful  pwrsnit  of  the  bandits. 

An  even  more  serious  crisis  arose  with  the  seizure 
by  Mexican  ban«lits  of  William  0.  Jenkins,  United 
States  Consular  Agent  at  Puebia,  Mexico,  and  their 
demand  for  ransom  of  |150,000.  Jenkins  was  finally 
released  by  the  Irandits  after  five  responsible  citizens 
had  guaranteed  the  pajTnent  of  tlie  ransom.  Jen- 
kins was,  however,  at  once  arrested  by  Mexican 
authorities  on  charges  by  Puebia  officials  that  he 
had  conspired  with  bnndits  to  "kidnap"  him  and 
hokl  liim  for  ransom.  The  United  States  Government 
on  November  20th  demanded  ttie  immediate  libera- 
tion of  Mr.  Jenkins,  but  the  demand  was  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Mnrfcan  Government  could  not 
legally  ititrrffre  v  ith  trial  of  Jenkins,  then  in 
progress  in  the  Mexican  courts.  Jenkins,  meantime, 
had  steadfastly  refused  to  enter  bail  in  the  sum  of 
!*5on,  anrl  in  thi.s  position  he  was  supported  by  the 
State  Department.  Bail  was  entered  in  his  behalf, 
howevw,  by  J.  s.  Hansen,  and  on  December  4th» 

Jenkins  was  rrloasrd  from  prison. 

Our  government  tliereupon  announced  an  embaiso 
on  all  arma  and  munitions  of  war  totended  to  be 
sent  into  Mexico  vxeeflt  under  Uecnae  of  the  Secretary 

of  State. 


VERSAILLES.  PHANCB.  JUNE 


German  Peace  Treaty  Signed  at  Versailles  by  26  Allied  Powers 

Germany  Holds  Back  UntU  Brought  To  Her  Seiues  by  Threat  of  Invarion 
Summary  of  Fteace  Termt  Impowd  Upon  the  Aittfaora 
of  the  Devastating  World  War 

  -  -  ■  -   SECTION  2S-I9I9  ■  r  r  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  r  t  r  - 


ON  .Tunp  2S.  1919,  the  mh  anniversary  of  the  palace  at  Versailles  in  France                  .     ,  ^ 

assassination  at  Serajevu  of  Crown  Prince  The  Peace  Tterms  had  been  delivered  previously  to 

^Sicis  Fenlinand  of  Austria,  the  World  War  Count   T^rockdorfT-Rant.n.,   he.-.|    of   the  German 

^       1            tuo  .imhur  nf  the  Peace  Treaty  Peace  Mission,  on  May  itn,  an<l  by  him  laid  before 
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Genmm  CSovemineiit  had  ceaselessly  striven,  but  in 
▼ain,  to  induce  the  Council  of  Four  to  modify  the 
tbrms  on  the  ground  of  their  unduu  stringency. 

On  May  29th,  the  German  GovMOinent  laid  before 
the  Council  a  set  of  counter-inopooalSf  which  w«ce 
rejected,  but  some  few  ooneessions  were  made,  in- 
cluilinp  provision  for  a  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia 
and  suggestions  for  a  method  of  reparation  for  the 
devastated  districts.  At  the  same  time,  Gennany 
was  warned  tliat  this  revised  form  of  the  Treaty 
eontalneil  the  ultimate  terms,  and  that  Germany's 
failure  to  si^n  the  document  on  June  23d,  the  day 
when  the  Armistice  would  expirCf  might  lead  to 
summary  action. 

Meanwhile  the  Allies  had  perfected  their  plans 
for  the  invasion  of  Germany  in  the  event  of  Ger- 
manjr's  refusal  to  sign.  American,  French  and 
British  forces  were  on  tiptoes,  awaitinj^  the  sijjnal 
to  cross  the  Rhine.  Marslial  Foch  had  ilrawn  a  cir- 
cle of  steel  around  Gei-many  and  she  was  to  be  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  world  and  her 
territories  invaded  unless  she  yielded  to  the  Allies' 
terms. 

Gennan  People  Insist  on  Peace 

.  President  Ebcrl  and  tlie  Scheidemann  Cabinet  long 
persistetl  in  their  refusal  to  sign  the  Treaty,  but 
their  objections  were  finally  overborne  by  the  war^ 

weary  people  of  Germany. 

The  Scheidemann  Cabinet  thereupon  resigned  and 
a  new  Cabinet  was  ft»rmed,  with  Herr  Bauer  as 
Premier  and  Dr.  Hermann  Muller  as  Foreign  Min- 
ister. The  new  government  pleaded  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time,  but  were  curtly  refused.  Thereupon 
the  German  National  Assembly,  on  June  23d,  ac- 
cepted unconditionally  the  Allied  terms.  When  the 
capitulati'in  brcnnie  known  in  Paris,  the  bip  pims 
began  to  boom  from  all  the  forts  around  tlio  French 
capital. 

But  when  another  day  bad  passed  and  no  German 
plenipotentiary  had  appeared  at  Versaille.s  to  sign 
the  Treaty,  the  situation  grew  exceedingly  ten.se. 
Finally  the  Socialist  rulers  of  Germany  sent  word 
that  Dr.  Hermann  Mnller  and  Dr.  Jahamies  Belt 
had  bren  chosen  as  plenipotNitiaries  sad  were  Ott 
their  way  to  Versailles. 

Final  Scene  in  the  Great  Drama 

The  final  scene  in  the  great  <lrania  was  enacted 
on  June  28th  in  the  magnificent  Hall  of  Mirrors  in 
the  Palace  at  Versailles,  the  historic  home  of  the 
French  Kinfrs.  Enormous  crowds  had  flocked  thither. 
An  endless  streaiji  uf  automobiles  stretched  from 
Paris  to  Versailles.  By  noon,  eleven  regiments  of 
French  eavaliy  and  Infantry  had  taken  positions 
along  the  approaches  to  the  Palace,  while  within  the 


court  on  either  aide  solid  lines  of  infantiy  in  horiaon 

blue  were  drawn  up  at  attention. 

The  delegates  and  plenipotentiaries  all  arrived 
shortly  after  2  o'clock.  The  Place  d'Armes  was  then 
a  lake  d  white  faces.  Overhead  a  dozen  airplanes 
wheeled  and  curvetted.  A  torrent  of  cheering  sig- 
nalized the  arrival  of  Marshal  Foch.  Thunders  of 
applause  greeted  the  arrival  of  President  Wilson, 
CSen,  FeTsVkteg,  Premier  Lloyd  George  and  Premier 
Clemencea-.. 

Within  cue  Hall  of  Mirrors,  where  the  new  Ger- 
man Empire  liad  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  .stricken 
France  in  1871,  th.at  Empire  passed  out  of  existence 
on  this  day  of  jubilation.  Fronting  the  chair  of 
Premier  Clemenceau,  tlirie  t ood  a  small  table,  on 
which  the  diplomatic  instruments  were  laid.  The 
400  or  more  invited  guests  were  given  places  in  the 
left  wing  of  the  Hall,  and  400  press  representatives 
occupied  the  right  wing.  The  rectangular  peace 
table  Nva.*^  spreatl  with  tawTiy  yellow  coverinKS 
which  blended  with  the  rich  browns,  blues  and  yel- 
lows of  the  antique  hangings  and  rugs. 

Three  untoward  incidents  marke<l  the  ceremony 
of  signing.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  the  German  del- 
egation entered  their  protest  against  the  provision 
of  separate  admi.s.sion  to  the  Ixjagiie;  Gen.  Jans 
Smuts  of  the  South  African  delegation,  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  his  Dutch  nature,  protested  against 
the  severity  of  the  terms  imposed  upon  Germany; 
and  tlie  Ciiinesc  delegates  refused  to  attend  in 
righteous  protest  against  the  conceasions  gniited  to 
Japan  in  Shantung. 

Germans  Sign  the  Treaty 

With  haughty  mien,  and  heads  held  high,  the  Ger^ 
man  delegates  took  iJieir  seats  at  8.07  p.  n.  Pre- 
mier Clemenceau  opened  the  ceremony,  inviting  the 
Germans  to  sign  the  Treaty.  For  a  moment  there 
was  a  tense  pause;  then,  in  response  to  Clemenceau's 
bidding,  the  German  delegates  move<l  forward  to  the 
signatory  table,  where  they  placed  upon  the  Treaty 
the  sign  manuals  which  Genr.an  leaders  had  de- 
clared over  and  over  again  would  never  be  appended 
to  the  Treaty.  They  also  signed  a  protocol,  cover- 
ing chancres  in  the  documents. 

After  the  German  delegates  liad  regained  their 
seats,  President  Wilson  advanced  to  tiie  table,  being 
the  fir>t  (  f  the  All!<>d  delegates  to  sign.  Lloyd 
George,  Ciejiienc  an  and  Baron  Saijonji  of  Japan 
followed  in  turn.  The  conference  was  then  declared 
doeed.  The  German  delegates  filed  out  of  the  Hall, 
not  a  delegate  arising  to  do  them  honor.  They  stole 
through  the  streets  by  a  roundabout  route  to  Noisy- 
le-Roi,  where  they  boarded  their  train  at  9  o'dodc, 
being  accompanied  aa  f ar  aa  Cologne  hgr  Frencii  aoMl 
Italian  officers. 


The  Gennan  Peace  Treaty  Summarized 


The  Treaty  cf  Versaillos,  whicli  was  signed  by  the 
peace  plenipotentiaries  of  Germany  and  of  26  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  on  June  28, 1919,  is  a  volum- 
inous document  whose  essential  features  nay  be 
loametl  from  the  following  summary: 

Tho  Allied  and  Avwcinfi-il  Power*  who  %vr-i<>  r-'rnatfiric«  tn 
the  Trpfity  were !  T'lo  Uni(«Hl  States,  FntFirc.  'lii'  rtri'ir-h  Kin- 
rii''.  l-tly.  Jiiir;ir..  Hiiirium,  lUilivhi.  llrnzil.  <  iiiiui,  i  ut,,,,  I'cua- 
dor,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hajrti,  the  Hedjaz,  Honduran,  Liberia. 
Mlttngoa.  Pwwm.  Par*.  Poland.  Portocal,  Bonmania.  SacMs, 


Slam.  OiMliOiAowIda,  ind  Unimr,  and  «n  flw  olbar  pari 

Oennanr. 

Tha  lirat  •4:<-)lon  of  the  Trenty  compriitos  the  Covenant  of  tka 

tiMiraa  of  Nntionn,  elsewhere  BUmmnriztHi. 

It  i»  the  l)ri%-ilc«o  of  the  Loncuf  of  Nations  1o  quMtion  Ger- 
mntiy  at  any  time  for  violiitioii  of  tlu-  lutit i-uli?.<-<l  run..  <>«»t  of 
Ihr  Rhine  na  a  threat  HtiaiiiAt  the  world's  t>eHC«.  It  t«  empowarcd 
to  iirt'oint  thraa  of  Iha  a««  memliat'a  at  tha  Saar  Commtarioa. 
who  shall  oversee  fta  ngbM  and  carry  «at  tlw  plebiaeita. 

The  will   apimint  tha  high  OOmmisslonor  of  nansic 

t-uiiranti.  iho  independence  of  tho  tno  citjr.  and  arrnnge  foc 
treatie*  Uiween  Dansiic,  Gannany  and  Poland.  It  will  davtoa 
tha  auBdataqr  ipMmb  to  ba  appUad  to  tha  fotmar  aaman  so^ 
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miIm:  It  net  tf  n  final  eonrt  In  rarf  of  the  plebiscites  of 

tbe  B«lifian-GrrTTmn  frontiers,  in  disputes  as  to  the  Kiel  Canal, 
and  in  dwidinj'  r-  rfaiij  o!  Iho  economic  and  financial  problems. 
It  is  anthorirotl  to  cnll  nn  Tntrnint ion«1  Conference  on  L«bor 
and  •  Conference  on  the  Intimntional  Control  of  Ports.  Water- 


WMtcra  Frontiers  of  Gcnuar 

Germany  chJm  to  FrnnfM>  all  of  Alsacc-Lorrnine  ;  to  BelRium 
two  unall  ilislricts  bflwi-cn  LuM'nibu:^;  .uni  Holland,  comiiris- 
Ing  382  squar*  niile*  :  to  Poland  tbe  Mutheastern  tip  of  Silesia, 
ooit  or  rcim  and  West  PniKte.  EMt  PmMto  b^nc  iMUtad 
tftm  the  main  liody  by  a  part  of  Poland.  Germany  Iom*  aov^ 
erojgnty  over  the  northeastcmroost  tip  of  Kast  Prussia  and  the 
intemationajized  areas  about  L>anzii;,  and  the  basin  of  the  Saar. 
The  soulhciislorn  third  of  East  Prussia  and  the  nrcn  bflw<fn 
East  PrtiM-in  mul  the  Vistula  is  to  huvp  its  nati. naJi-y  dottr- 
minsd  by  bopular  vote.  A  similar  plebiscite  is  provided  for  a 
fMrt  «C  8eminris> 

Oamanr  eotisenta  to  the  abrontton  of  the  treatloB  of  189* 
ht  which  BcItHum  was  established  as  a  neutral  etnfc  and  HKrecs 
in  advnnce  to  uny  roiivontirm  with  which  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Pfiwrrs  mny  d>trrniiri<-  in  riiil;ipi>  then).  She  rccoK- 
niK's  the  full  R<3vrrcii:nty  of  li<;i-ii;ni  i,\rr  tin  coiiti-.^le*!  territory 
of  Moresnec  and  over  part  ot  Prussian  Moresnet.  and  renounces 
la  favor  of  Beltriim  all  righta  over  Eupen  and  Malmedy,  the 
InhaMtaBtt  ^  which  are  to  be  entitled  within  six  months  to 
protest  attafanat  this  chaaga  of  lovenlanty,  dthtr  In  whole  or 
in  part,  the  Anal  dMtaioD  Id  ba  wnnrad  to  Uw  Lcacua  of 

Nations. 

Gertnnny  renounces  all  her  treaties  and  conventions  with  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Laxerabure ;  she  adheres  to  the  abroiratlMI  of 
Us  aootrality  and  acetvU  in  advanee  aiw  international  aares 
meat  CMicemln*  It.  reaehtd  by  the  Allied  and  Aaaoelatcd 

Powers. 

Clennany  consents  not  to  maintain  any  fnriifiriitions  or  nrmttl 
forces  within  50  Icilometers  of  the  eastern  banic  of  the  Rhine, 
and  to  hol4  no  manenveiB  and  Bwtatain  ao  frarfca  to  faeiiitato 
mobilixatioa  withta  that  terrttorr.  In  ovaot  «t  Ommmo^ 
Utlon  of  (his  atrraMDent.  she  shall  be  ncirdbd  aa  enmntttlaK 
a  hoetile  act  anlnat  the  ix^.ucrs  who  b««o  atirned  tbe  IVeatjr 
and  as  intendine  to  di-stur),  the  jienrc  of  the  Wnrrld. 

The  territorii  !!  i.f  .MM!rc-Ix>i  i  n:n' .  ci  <I<m1  tn  Germany  by  the 
Treaty  of  Pranlifort.  are  restored  to  Prance  with  their  frontiers 
as  baCora  to  4Mo  fnai  tho  iUaiMoa  and  to  be  free  of  ail 
publlo  dibta. 

Thts  ownership  of  the  railroads  in  Atsnpc-T/jrralne,  to(»ether 
with  the  bridaes  crassina  the  Rhine,  pass  to  Pmnre  without 
payment  or  credit.  .Ml  public  pro|>orty  and  all  private  property 
of  German  i  \-wivc-ieii.in5  in  liiif  tcrr^lnry  alto  prifs  to  France 
without  payment  or  credit.  Contracts  between  Alsace-Liorraine 
aad  Gomaaa  are  aiainlained.  All  manafaetoiad  produeta  of 
AlaaM>LorrdBO  wfll  bo  adadttad  to  Gonoaay  fiao  of  dotj  for 


The  Saar  District 

Ormany  eed«e  to  Franee.  in  compensation  for  the  «i#etmc- 
tion  of  co«l  mine*  In  Northern  Prnnre  nml  ns  |)Byment  on  ac- 
count for  reparation,  full  ownership  tif  tho  rnal  mines  of  the 
Saar  Basin  with  their  sulniidiarics.  accessoriss  and  facilitiaa. 
The  value  of  thoaa  propertlMi  will  ba  aaUaiatod  by  the  Be|iani> 
tion  Commisaion  and  credited  anlnat  that  aeeonnt.  The  terri- 
tory will  be  governed  by  a  commission  appointed  hy  the  T.eni'ue 
of  Nations  and  consistinK  of  five  members,  of  whom  one  shnll 
Ij*  French,  one  a  native  of  the  Saar  district  and  tliree  repro- 
seinint;  dilTerent  countries  €>iInT  than  France  or  Germany. 
Order  will  be  prceerved  Ity  a  local  aendarmcric  only.  The  peo- 
plo  Will  piaaanpo  their  local  anoabllaa.  raliaiona  Ubarttoh 
aehodia  aad  lanfloaco*.  bat  may  eote  only  for  local  anembliaa. 
TImV  wfU  retain  their  present  natlonalicy.  After  15  years  a 
plebttctto  will  be  held  by  rommunes  to  aKcertain  the  desires  of 
*hp  popniatlfm  as  to  the  coiit inumire  of  thi-  exiiUinu  rej.'ime 
;,';drr  the  I^eatrue  of  Nations,  union  with  Franre  or  union  with 
(J^ermany.  All  inhabitants  over  i:o  years  of  age  will  have  the 
riabt  to  vote. 

Other  Frontiers  of  Germany 

Germany  reeotmiies  the  total  independence  of  German  Ana- 
tria  in  the  boDndariea  traced. 

Oermany  recmmlzes  the  entire  Independence  of  the  Ciecho- 
Siovak  «tafc.  ir  ehidini;  ti  e  autonomous  territory  of  the  Ruthen- 
bsn^   ?^"U'li        the  Carpal hinns. 

G«-rniany  cedes  to  Poland  the  whole  of  Upper  Silesia.  Iicsidea 
Po««n  and  the  proeineo  of  Waat  Pmnia  oa  tbo  left  baak  of  tbo 
Vistula. 

The  southern  and  eastern  frontlert  of  Rast  Prasala  are  to  be 
flxe«l  by  pleijiscites.  The  commission  will  report  the  results  of 
Iho  plebiscites  to  the  five  powers,  with  a  rrcommerdatlon  for 
th<»  boundary.  The  Allied  and  Assoria't'tl  pnwn  s  will  <lrnw  up 
rovoilations  asaurinK  Kast  Prussia  full  and  enuitnhle  access  to, 
and  use  of  Aa  Vlitala«  aa  well  aa  to  aanno  aoitablo  tallroad 
ratnmnnleattoa  aenai  f^erman  territoir.  bftwan  tWand  and 
DaiiKlc.  iiMlo  Foland  shall  rr:<nt  free  panago  from  Bast  naiala 


toms  frontiers,  throofh  a  free  area  in  the  port  :  it  shall  also 
insure  to  Poland  the  free  use  of  nil  the  city's  waterways.  do«ks 
and  other  port  fnnlitii's.  the  etintml  n.id  administration  of  tho 
S'istula  and  the  whole  throush  railway  system  within  the  city, 
and  poetal  lelcKraphic  communication  between  Poland  and  Dan- 
alg:  it  ahaii  provide  avainst  discrimination  atrainht  Polaa  within 
the  elty.  and  place  Its  foreign  relations  and  the  diplomatla  pro* 
lection  of  its  eitizens  abroad  in  ehar_'e  of  Poliind. 

The  frontier  iMtwim  Germany  mil  lUiimark  shall  be  deflaad 
by  plebiscite  and  achi in intere<l  hy  an  international  commission 
of  five,  of  whom  Sweden  ami  Norway  shall  be  invited  to  name 
two.  On  the  basiv  of  these  tileliisciicn,  e  new  frontier  will  be 
drawn.  Gemaay  will  renounce  all  aovaralantr  ovar  tarritorlaa 
north  of  thia  line  in  favor  of  the  aaaeeialad  revenuMMta,  who 
will  twa  tiWBB  over  to  Denmark. 

Heligoland  Forts  to  Be  Destroyed 

All  the  fortifieatinns.  miliinry  D^tablishments  and  harlxirs  of 
tilt'  iHlnnds  of  Ifclieoland  and  IHine  are  to  be  destroyed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Allies  by  German  labor  and  at  Germany's 
expcniHi.  TItey  may  not  l>e  reconstructed  or  any  aimilar  forti- 
ballt  la  tbo  fatoio. 


Russian  Relations 

Germany  consent.?  tn  the  ahroirntlon  of  the  Rrest-Litovslc  and 
other  treaties  entercti  into  with  the  Bolshevist  Government  of 
Russia  and  to  recoynize  the  full  force  of  all  treaties  entered 
iato  inr  tlio  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  with  sutea  wliieh 
were  a  part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire.   f>rmany  atcrcea  to 

respect  as  permanent  and  inalienable  the  imlcpenilency  of  all 
territories  whi'  h  v  ere  part  of  the  former  Ku'sinii  Knipire.  Tho 
Allies  ami  .^(-soria'cd  Powers  formally  reserve  the  rlitht  of 
Russia  to  ohtiiin  restitaMoB  and  repomtloa  on  the  prladplaa  of 
the  present  treaty. 


Germany  renomtces  in  favor  of  the  Atllea  and 

Powers  all  her  pOMMsions  outside  Enrope.  To  China  the  rfr> 
nounces  all  ptMlcgea  and  indemnities  result inir  from  the  Boxer 
protocol  of  1901,  axeeptina  diplomatic  or  consular  establishments 
In  the  German  coneesaiona  of  TIantain  and  Haaltow.  Ail  the 
German  rone. '  M,.t.s  in  Hankow  aod  Ttenatltt  aw  to  ba  tbrawa 
open  to  international 


All  German  public  property  ia  Siam.  exeipt  . 

diplonatle  premtaea.  paasee.  without  compentatloa.  to  Slam. 

GeiBMav  naoancw  all  rivhts  In  Liberia  secured  by  tbe  lat«^ 
national  aSKMMDta  of  I'UI  and  1912. 

Germany  renounces  all  her  ritrhta.  titles  and  privileges  In 
Mor»ie<-o.  and  nreepl!<  ihe  eonse«iUfnce.«  of  the  French  protectorate. 

Germany  recoKniics  the  Dritish  Protectorate  over  Eirypt.  de- 
datad  an  Deeenrber  IR.  1014.  and  consents  to  the  transfer  to 
Orcnt  Brttala  of  the  powers  cHven  to  the  late  ftaltan  of  Tnrlcsy 
for  auiUlias  the  free  navitraticm  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Oerinany  accepts  all  arrarii-ements  which  the  Allied  and  Aswv 
dated  Powers  made  with  Turkey  and  Bul^'aria  with  reference 
to  any  richt.  privilevre  or  intei-isr-:  claimed  in  those  countries 
by  Germany  and  her  nominals  and  not  dealt  with  elsewhere. 


Danzia  a  Free  City 
Danit*  and  the  adjacent  distriet  it  to  bo  eonatltotod  Into  th? 

Tree  City  of  Danritr"  urd'  r  the  inarantea  of  the  LMBUe  of 
Kations.     A  convention   betwp.-n    Poland  aad  Dsnsia  shall  be 

oonclwled^  which  shall  include  Dansia  witMa  the  Piolish  ena- 


Oonnany  etdaa  to  Jaitaa  all  risbta.  titlaa  and  prMtona  In 

China  whldi  aha  aeqnired  by  her  treaty  of  Mardi  C.  1W7.  and 

other  aereements  as  to  Shnntune.  All  fterman  rlirhts  to  the 
milmad  from  Tsln<r-tan  to  Tsinanfu.  includine  all  mininit  rinhts 
and  ritrhta  of  exploitation,  paaa  equally  to  Japan,  and  the  eabtoa 
from  TsinB>tao  to  8b«icbal  aad  Qmo^  tbo  tMm  tn»  of  all 
charsM. 

Mmtary.  Tfaeal  and  Air  ftarcaa  f^rfalM 

Germany  atrrees  to  dimobillre  her  nt-my  within  two  months 
after  the  Peace.  Tb>  strentrth  of  the  German  Army  may  not 
exceed  lOO.OOfi.  inrludlni?  4.000  officers,  with  not  over  seven  divi- 
sions oi  infantry  and  three  of  cavalry,  and  the  Army  shall  ba 
de\'otcd  exrlusl\ely  to  maintenance  of  tntamal  order  and  ana* 
trol  of  frontiers.    The  German  General  Staff  la  abolished. 

All  munition  and  mm"  fnctnrifS.  except  those  sixcificnHy  cr- 
ceptfil.  nm-t  Im>  r'n  .d  %vithin  three  motiths  of  the  Pran-.  nt-.d 
their  jK-rsonnol  dismissed.  The  exact  amount  of  armament 
and  munitions  allowed  Germany  ia  ■paciflad  tnd  all  aappMaa  in 
excess  of  that  amount  shall  he  surrendered  or  dHtmyco,  Tbe 
manufacture  or  importation  of  asphyxlatlnir.  poisonous  or  Other 
(rases,  and  nil  analnirous  liquids,  is  forbidden,  aa  welt  aS  fha 
importations  of  arms,  munitions  .nrd  v.:ir  materials. 

Conscription  In  Germany  Is  al..  ;  • .  d.  The  enlisted  personnel 
must  l>e  maintained  by  voluntary  <-tili-fnients  for  terms  of  twelve 
Cfinsoeutive  yearn,  the  nuinh-  r  of  disrhnrircs  before  tho  expira- 
tion of  said  terms  not  to  exceed  per  cent  of  the  total  elTectivM 
in  any  year.  Offlcon  raMininic  in  the  service  nraat  acrao  to 
the  ase  of  45  yeara  and  newly  appointed  oAleert  mutt  aaraa  to 
serve  actively  for  25  years.  No  r>-Ilifary  achcmla  except  thoM 
absolutely  indispensable  for  the  units  allowed  shall  exist  In  Ger- 
many two  months  after  the  Pi>jici-.  No  associations,  such  as 
societies  of  disehnrtrwl  soldi.  i<,  s^KH.tinv  or  timrini:  c!iiii-,  ..Ui- 
cational  establishments  or  universities,  may  occupy  themselves 
wftb  aailitanr  mattava.  All  moaaBcaa  of  moblliaatiOB  are  teit- 
hMden. 

Fortified  works,  fortrenes.  and  field  works  situated  In  German 
territory,  within  a  Mine  fifty  kilometers  east  of  the  Rhine,  will 
he  dismantlMl  within  three  months.  The  construct ^.m  of  any 
new  fortifications  there  is  forbidden.  On  the  -j i '.,  rn  and 
Eastern  frontiers,  Iwwavar,  tha  fortiiicd  worlw  may  remain. 
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A  time  limit  of  three  months  ia  »et  for  the  execution  of  tbcw 
proviaioni,  which  will  Im  eOBdootecl  under  the  ncrullny  of  Inter- 
allied Coaaaiaaiofw  of  Contfol.  which  may  MtablUh  hewUiwr- 
Un  aX  tht  Gmmm  teat  of  gmmmmt  and  so  to  say  port  of 
GwBunr  dMirsd. 

Grrnian  Nuv>   (ire ally  Urdurrd 

Hip  C<rr.inn  Nii\y  »h;ill  be  (lcnioV>llir<il  within  a  period  of 
two  rr^ont  [i  ■  af'''r  dif  IVace.  (Icrmany  is  allowed  to  retain  six 
small  battleshijie,  six  liicht  eruiiers,  twelve  desiroycrB.  twelve 
torpodo  boata,  but  no  aubmarinea.  The  Navy  personnel  ahall 
not  exceed  15.000  men  and  no  reserve  force  of  any  character 
■holi  be  allowed.  Conscription  U  abolished,  only  voluntary 
■orvleo  hrinK  |>ci-mi(l<d  mth  a  minimum  iwriod  of  26  years' 
service  for  oHirirs  nnd  twelve  for  men.  No  member  of  the 
Gemnn  mtrcBnlite  marine  will  ]»■  i  <  :  nut  ted  ;iny  naval  trHiniiik'. 
The  German  Hiuh  Seas  Fleet  interned  at  ^ajia  Klow,  to^cthtT 
with  all  Ownnan  vctoeia  of  war  in  fotoiim  porta,  will  bo  sur- 
nndored.  the  final  dispoaliion  of  thwo  ihipo  to  be  decided  uimn 
IV  the  Allied  nnd  AHMieinteil  PowMt.  Gormany  must  nSo  fur- 
Mntler  12  modern  de?troyers.  50  modim  tOn>edo  bonis  and  all 
ndtmarines  with  thiir  snlvai-o  vessels,  and  all  war  xcsstln  umior 
eonstrurtion  must  Ix-  brtJciii  up.  Wnr  vt.-><r'»  not  f>th<rwiso 
provided  for  slinll  be  placed  in  reserve  or  u«ed  for  commercial 
purpoaea.  Rc-iilaccments  of  sMpa.  empt  thoaa  loat,  can  take 
place  only  at  the  end  of  20  year*,  for  battleaMpa.  and  IS  years 
for  destroyers.  The  Iar«eit  :iiin(iri-<!  uhlp  pormltfcd  to  Germany 
will  not  exceed  lO.dOO  l<iii>.  Cmumy  Ik  required  to  sweep  up 
the  mines  in  the  Nonli  ."^eii  ju.d  tin"  Italtic  Sea.  All  Ci  rm.nn 
forilfioalions  in  the  Hiiltir-,  ilofeinlint'  the  panxaKcti  tlin  ii,  !  -lii' 
belt.-",  must  be  dcmuliFhcd.  Other  coast  defences  are  iiennitliii. 
but  the  nunilier  and  caliber  of  the  mins  must  not  bo  taciaaaad. 
Fourteen  German  cabtea  are  to  he  retained  hf  tbo  AlHaa;  all 
Other  German  cables  are  restond  to  Cormany. 

No  Mtirc  Zrppclins  I'i'rmilled 

Germany  Is  forbiiMen  (o  keet<  any  7<  iipellns  or  other  diriKlbla 
balloons.  No  military  oV  naval  airplanes  are  to  be  retainedi 
except  100  unarmed  aeaplanes  which  may  be  reteinod  till  October 
let  to  assist  in  the  search  for  subTrnrine  mine*.  The  entire 
•tr  penoBnel  i^i  to  be  demolished  within  two  months,  except  for 
liOOO  officers  nii<l  men  retained  (ill  Ortoher.  No  avialjon 
KNNBde  or  dirit-'ible  xhrds  arc  to  be  sIIowckI  within  ir>0  kilo 
flMtan  of  the  nhlni'  or  the  enntern  or  wiulhrrti  frontiers,  all 
•detiac  installations  within  these  limits  to  b«  destroyed.  The 
mannfaetnre  of  nireraft  and  parte  of  aircraft  la  fotbiddaa  for  lix 
mootha.  All  mitltanr  and  naval  aeronautiaal  natarlal  arait  bo 
■amndared  wltUn  three  nionths. 

BafBltiatloB  of  Priimafi 

A  eommtMlon  eempoeed  of  repreaentatfrM  of  tho  ATllflt  and  of 

Germany  will  ef>nduct  the  repatriation  of  German  prisoners  and 
interi.f*!  civilians  without  delay  nl  Gvrnumy'K  expense.  Until 
Grnnni  v  h.'m  surrendered  persons  guilty  of  oiTense*  aitainst  the 
lau!.  uikI  rustonis  of  war,  tha  Allta  have  the  right  to  retain  ae- 

Iccted  German  oflicers. 

Trial  of  the  Xaiaw  and  Hie  AdrlMn 

In  flxlni?  the  rcKponsibilltr  for  the  World  War.  the  Allied  and 
Aaeoclated  Powerx  iiuhltely  arralim  Wlillani  11  of  Hohenmllern. 
formerly  Gi  niErin  F.n^|-l■ror.  tiot  for  an  offence  aifainst  rriminat 
law.  hut  for  "a  siiiir.  inc  oil.  t  r.  tL--iiiist  inlernarional  moraiitjr 
and  the  sanctity  of  treaties."  liollnnd  Is  to  be  retiuestcd  to  aur* 
tender  the  ex-Kaiser.  A  speeiai  tribunal  is  to  be  eet  up  eompooed 
of  one  judKc  from  each  of  tlio  five  Great  Powers,  to  try  the  Kai- 
ser and  fix  the  punishment  it  foela  ahould  be  lmpose«L 

Other  iH>rsons,  amised  of  hartnir  committed  acts  in  violation 
of  the  laws  nnil  cnKtoiriH  of  wnr.  are  to  be  tried  nnd  punished  by 
niihiiu  ■  tiihutuil!'  unil.  r  inili-i.rv  \n\v.  Germany  is  reiiuircd  to 
hand  over  to  the  Associate*!  Governments,  either  jointly  or  sev- 
erally, all  pecoona  ao  wnimd  and  all  dnwinnnta  and  Infomatian 
to  insure  full  know  led  ko  of  tha  Inerindnatlnc  acta,  the 
,  of  the  offendcra  and  tha  Joat  aiipNdatloa  of  tha  va- 
mtr.  Tha  Jad«a  will  ha  entitled  to  nama  ooobmI. 

War  Keparatlona 

flwrmnny  afe*T>*''  fhe  respf«nsil>;!:ty  of  herself  nnd  her  Atlle* 
for  eau!<intr  nil  the  lnv*  unci  <l;im.-ii-e  to  wliirh  the  Alli<Ml  and 
Assivialed  Governments  and  their  nationals  have  been  subjected 
a*  a  consMinmco  of  the  War  imposed  upon  them  by  the  aiLiicaa 
aion  of  Germany  and  her  Allies.  White  the  Allies  reroenize  that 
tha  reaourcea  of  Germany  are  Inadequate  to  mni<e  eomi  lete  re- 
paration for  all  such  Ions  and  damaee.  they  require  her  (o  make 
eoniP<-Ti«nli'in  for  all  diimnvres,  raUM-d  to  elvillnns.  un<ler  seven 
ni.iiii  '  .il4".'orii  ;  ill  |)»m;ii'i'  by  pi-r^onitl  iiijur>'  to  rivilinns 
cause*!  by  acts  of  war,  directly  or  indirectly,  includlnn  bombard» 
BWnts  front  the  air.  (2)  Damape  caused  to  civilian*,  including 
exposure  at  sea.  resuitinK  from  acts  of  rruelty  ordered  by  the 
enemy,  ard  to  Civilians  in  tha  occupied  territories.  (3>  Ham- 
Bi'cs  r'nico-d  by  niaHiealnKnt  of  prisoners.  (4)  r)ama<re»  to  the 
Allieil  t>'  o'  I  n  represented  by  pensions  nnd  separation  nllowrirri'fi. 
capltnl'zril  !it  th'-  vM-.iHliire  of  this  treri'y.  Ti)  Dntnio  ■  .  to  piop- 
erty  other  than  nn' al  or  military  materials.  (6)  hnmnKO  to  civ- 
ilians by  helnc;  forced  to  hibor.  If)  Damacca  In  the  fonn  of  lev> 
ies  or  fines  imposei!  by  the  enomjr. 

Germany  a!iM>  hinds  herself  to  repay  all  »tm»s  borrowed  by 
neleinm  from  her  Allies  as  a  result  of  fJermnny's  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  l»"tt  up  to  Noveirhr-r  11.  !T>1R.  nnd  for  this  purpose 
will  i«p«ie  at  onre  and  hioid  o\  i  i-  t)  .  Hopar  "  "  *"* 
S  per  cent  sold  bonds  fallInK  due  in  lVi6. 


The  total  ofcliKnlion  of  Germany  to  pay.  n*  <l«fine»l  in  the  eale- 
COry  of  danMECs.  is  to  be  determined  and  no;ifi<'<J  to  h<T  after  a 
fair  hearins  and  not  later  than  May  1,  I'jll,  by  an  Xnter-allt«l 
Keparation  Ccinmission.  At  the  same  time  a  schedule  of  pay- 
ments to  diKrliarire  the  oblitrations  within  30  years  aiiall  he  pr»- 
rented.  These  payments  are  subject  to  postponement  in  certaju 
contingencies. 

As  an  Immediate  step  toward  restoration.  Germany  shall  pay 
within  two  yaara.  $6,000,000,000  in  aithar  gold,  soods.  ahips  or 
other  apedfle  foma  of  payment.  In  periodically  estlnatJns  Ger- 
many's cat>ncity  to  pay,  the  Reparation  Commission  shall  OBM^ 
ine  the  German  systc^m  of  taxation  to  the  end  (hat  the  soam  ttt 
reparation  which  Germany  is  re^jolrod  to  pay  ahaJI  baooiK  a 
chartie  u|Kin  all  her  revenues,  iiriOT  tO  thaCCar  tlw  MTVica  ar 
disrlutrKe  of  any  domestic  loan. 

The  Inter-Aliied  Comadariao.  wMi  haadoaaftera  at  Paris,  shall 
consist  of  one  reprcaentatfvo  of  aach  Of  tha  United  Stntea.  Gnat 
Britain.  France.  Italy  and  Bclirium.  with  all  athar  AUiod  ponsis 
entitled,  when  their  claims  are  under  cuitiideratloa.  to  tte  right 
of  ri'prewnt.'il ion  without  votinsJ  iM)wer. 

The  Ciin  rnifsion  niay  rerjuire  Germany  to  vive  from  time  tn 
(ime.  by  way  of  iruarantee,  issues  of  bonds  or  other  oblifcatieos 
aa  folknm:  $6,O0O.OM.MO  iaaoa.  payaUa  not  later  than  May  1. 
IMl.  without  Intercat:  9t 0.000.000.009,  hearinK  2Vj  per  cent  te- 
tcrest  between  and  nnd  thereafter  8  per  c«nt.  with  a 

1  jx'r  cent  .-.Inkinv  fund  payment  bck-inninK  in  192t.  and  an  tm- 
derlnkiiiK  to  delivrr  l>on<ls  to  an  aildilional  amount  of  SIO.O'V.- 
(i(l(».((n(J  hi'iirinv  ir.lrTi  »t  nt  r  e-  ii'.     1  Ml.  r  irrnih  to  be  fr  t-i 

i>y  the  Commission,  inttresi  on  Germany's  debt  will  be  5  per  emit, 
unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  Gommission  in  the  fntVI% 
and  payments  that  are  not  made  in  gold  nay  be  accepted  hr  the 
Cowmhwion  in  the  form  of  prapartiai.  aanmditiaa.  boilaaMik 
rights^  eooosesSona.  etc 

Replacine  Sanlten  Ship* 
Crcrmany  rw0Kiii7.es  (he  riKhtis  of  the  Allies  to  flernand  the  re- 
plaOiBMnt.  ton  for  ton  and  class  for  class,  of  all  merchant  uhl;- 
and  fishing  boats  lost  or  damsKcd  owing  to  the  War,  and  ajrTTx-> 
to  cede  to  the  Alliea  all  German  merchant  iMpa  of  I.coo  toiit 
groes  and  upwards,  ono-half  of  her  sMpa  hetwaen  l.SOO  and 
1.000  tons  ifross,  and  one-quarter  of  her  steam  trawlera  and  ntVr 
flshlnK  lH.ni.-<.  Till  shi(K  arc  In  bK>  delivered  within  two  mor.  r' 
to  the  Reparation  Commission.  As  an  additional  part  of  repArs- 
(ion,  the  German  Govamment  further  agrees  to  baild  merchant 
ships  for  the  aeeount  of  the  Allies  to  the  amount  of  not 
ins  200.000  Ions  i.'n>^-'  iinniiti'ly  durinie  the  next 

To  Restore  Belgium  and  FranM 

Germany  eonwnls  to  devote  her  economic  resources  directly  ts 
the  phynicnl  restoration  of  the  invade«i  areas  of  IteUnum.  Franee. 
Sorbin  ami  Poland.  The  Reparations  C<immi».''ion  in  authorit«J 
to  roiuire  (Jermany  to  replace  the  destroyed  articles  by  the  de- 
livery of  animals,  machinery,  ate.,  nnltllnt  in  Germany  and  t» 
manufacture  maleriaU  required  for  reermstrortfon 
due  eonaldcratioR  for  Ci  rn'nny'?  eswntial  i!ome«llf 


To  Deliver  Coal  to  France  and  Belgiam 

Germany  is  riii'jir.  d  to  <li  U\er  to  France,  annually  for  tiB 
years,  supplies  of  cc«l  eriuivslent  to  the  dilTerenc«>  Ix-twetn 
UUHMl  PfO-war  output  of  the  Nord  and  Pas  De  Calais  mines  aad 
tha  auinai  production  during  this  period  of  ten  years.  In  odd^ 
tlon  to  the  above,  Crcvmunr  irives  optlona  far  tha  aairaal  4allanv 
for  ten  years  to  France  of  7,000,000  tono  of  OOnl:  of  I.M0lO00 
tons  of  coal  to  Bel(.-ium.  and  to  Italy  an  amount  riainir  frrsa 
4,ri<H».0'.>0  tons  in  lO!'.  lo  s.r.cij.nrio  tons  in  the  |>erio<l  between 
1923 — 1942.  at  prices  to  be  fixed  as  prescribed  in  the  TreatT 
Provision  la  alio  nnda  for  delivery  to  France  of  hensol.  coal  lar 
and  rajidiata  of  amnaKln.  Should  these  deHvcriea  Interfere  un- 
duly with  tha  Indnatrial  nquiraaMnta  of  Oannny.  tha 
•ton  lo  ampowaiad  to  poatpoaa  a 


Special  RepamtiMB  «• 

As  reparnttrm  for  the  destruction  of  the  Uhmr  of  X<aovabb 
Germany  is  reiiuln-d  to  hand  over  manuscrfpta,  early  printed 
books,  prints,  etc..  to  the  enuivnlent  value  of  those  destroyed^ 

The  Germans  are  also  re<iuire<i  to  restore  within  six  months 
the  Koran  of  the  Caliph  Othman,  atolen  by  them  from  Medina, 
to  the  Kin«?  of  (he  Hedjnz.  They  must  alao  return  the  sfcnil  of 
the  Sultan  Mknwn,  formerly  preserved  In  flerman  East  Africa, 
to  his  Britatu  io  Mny  sty's  Govemrrkent. 

Powers  (0  Share  Germany's  Pre-War  Daht 

TTje  pre-war  debts  of  Germany.  In  the  terrttoriea  ceded  tn 

various  Alli.d  Powers,  will  be  shared  by  tho«.  powers  excapt 
in  certain  rashes.  Thiw  France  is  exempted  from  sharing  Get", 
many'*  pre-war  debt  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  nnd  Poland  is  ex- 
juS*?*  ''2"  ■hnrinn  Germany's  prc-wnr  debt  in  her  restoml 
domain.  Governments  accejitinK  mandatory  powers  over  any 
seized  territory  will  not  assume  any  German  dahta  or  grant  any 
credit  for  German  (^vernmcnt  property.  Gbrmany  la  teuulied 
to  pay  the  total  cost  of  the  Armies  of  Occupation  frmn  the  date 
"I  the  .Armistice  as  long  as  they  are  maintained  In  German  ter- 
II^'Tle  T"l'  "  ••bTt'c  on  her  resource*.  tHc 

*!  S*.  "E??'*'**''  ^^^<^  '^'<'  sewnd  chart'o.  Cn^rmany  is  r^- 
•ralred  to  deliver  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  all  sums 
deposited  In  Germany  by  Tnrkey  and  Anatrin-RaBnaiT  bi  oas* 
neciion  with  the  financial  support  extended  hr  her  tn  " 
durintr  the  Wnr  nnd  to  transfer  tO  the  AtlleB  all  " 
Au!>(riii-HiiM';uy.  Hiilntria  or  IWtjjy  |a 
men(s  made  during  the  War. 
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Customii,  Contracts  and  Conventions 

t^rmany  ajr'"**'  *o  treat  nil  the  Allies  on  a  "favorc<J  nation" 
faauiA.  She  shall  iniiMwe  no  i-iulonis  tarifl  for  five  ycara  on  iwmIs 
ariirinatintc  in  AlMce-Liorniine,  and  for  thrte  jr««rs  on  goods 
vriicinstinir  in  former  German  territory  ceded  to  Polsnd,  with 
the  riKht  of  observation  of  a  Kim  i  tor  exception  for  LuxcxnborK< 
For  ■  i>eriod  of  six  months  after  the  iieace,  Germany  shall  impose 
no  tarift  dutie:*  hiKher  than  the  lowest  in  force  in  U*I4. 

G«-nu«ny  oi^-un  hi-r  liofir  ti>  loreiKii  HhiiipinK-  L'niliT  rt'<riprocal 
renditions.  unk»»  the  Lvai^ue  of  Nutions  otherwise  dc^siieg,  ships 
uf  the  Allied  and  Asux-iatcd  Powers  shall,  for  five  yeiir»  and 
tiiercttfter.  enjoy  tlie  same  rights  in  German  ports  as  German 
and  ht^  grr»BI«d  "favored  nation  tr<>Mtmcnt"  In  Ibhing, 
rise  trade  and  towag*.  even  In  lerritorinl  wnters.  Stlps  of 
a  country  havinc  no  seacoast  may  bo  reKii'tiTciJ  at  some  one 
plare  within  its  ti'ri!t<ir>'. 

To  insure  sgainiit  unfair  comi>eti!lon  in  trade,  Gvrmnny  is 
rennired  to  gi««  tite  Allies  adeqtutte  safetroard*.  and  in  particu- 
lar sIm  Is  to  suppress  in  future  the  use  o(  false  wrapi>inirs  and 
markines,  and  reciprocally  to  rMMCt  tha  hiwa  and  Jodieial  daei* 
riona  of  Allied  and  Associated  Natloaa  In  rMpaet  of  Kgiomil 
ailpaUathMM  of  wines  and  liqunrs. 

Bilateral  Treaties 

Each  Allied  and  Associated  Nation  may  renew  any  treuty 
with  Ormany.  in  bo  far  as  it  may  be  consistent  with  the 
Treaty  of  Vcr?,-iilles,  by  Kiviiiv  imiiee  witliin  six  months. 
Treaties  entered  into  bjr  Germany  since  Autnwt  I,  1914.  with 
.  and  bstoM  or  tinea  that  data  with  Baa- 
and  Rovemments  representlnir  parts  of  Russia, 
are  abrofntted.  ConecMinnn  Kranted  under  pressure  by  Russia 
to  German  »ut>j<'el»  are  aiuiulli-il. 

The  Allietl  nnil  As»!Ociatr<l  Sl.Ttcs  are  to  <'rij<iy  "niosl  favor<-<I 
national  tri-atmcnt"  under  treaties  entcrod  ini'i  by  (;<  rnuiiiy  juul 
Other  enemy  states  before  August  I.  iVli,  and  under  treaties 
I  Into  bgr  Germany  and  neutral  states  during  the  War. 
forty  mallilaieral  conventions  are  renewed  between  Gerw 

BUiny  and  the  AIIic<I  and  Asjocintcd  rmvors.  but  special  efintll- 
(ions  are  attached  to  C-.-rmany's  ri-.nilmifsion  to  seveial.  dr- 
many  consents  to  adhere  to  the  new  convention  of  the  Inter>- 
aaUonal  Balhrar  Valoa  wInb  focmulatad. 

Prc-War  Debts 

To  liquidate  all  pre-war  debts,  includinir  these  arisinK  from 
eon  tracts  stHpendcd  by  the  War,  and  for  the  adjnstxnent  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  iitiuidntion  of  enemy  property  and  the  seltle- 
nt  of  other  oblitntion*,  a  system  of  elearlBf  hoaan  ia  to  ba 

■ted  within  three  months :  in  each  Allied  and  Aaseetalad  atala 

and  in  Gerinaiiy.  Enrh  iiarticii>atinv,'  state  assumefl  responsibility 
ft>r  the  luiymiTit  of  nil  ilrljts  iswltit-  hy  itn  iia' ioniils  to  njitlnnals 
qf  tho  enemy  states,  except  in  case  uf  pr«>war  insolvency  of  the 

Sale  of  Enemy  Property 

Germany  must  restore  or  pay  for  all  prlvn'e  enemy  property 
seized  or  damaged  by  her.  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  ftxed 
hr  tba  nlMd  aiMlml  tribvaal.  Tha  Alliad  and  Aawctotad  MaUa 
llqaidata  Gamaui  privata  property  within  thdr  tirritoriw 
as  compensation  for  proparty  of  their  nationals  not  restored  or 
paid  for  by  Germany,  for  debta  owed  to  their  nationals  by  Ger* 
man  nationals  ami  for  other  ctaiins  a>rainst  Germany.  The 
proeacd<i  of  the  Siilf  of  private  oiioi;iy  proi>trty  in  card  partirl. 
patins  state  may  be  used  to  pay  the  debts  owed  by  the  nationals 
of  tliat  state.  dIrMt  paymat  froan  dtbtor  to  erwiUor  and  all 


ArMtial  trflwialik  eatiaisting  of  three  memberm.  diall  llavo 
jurladlettaa  over  all  Capotes  as  to  contracts  eonohided  hafore 

iSe  pr»-i»-nt  p*'ar<«  tn-niy.  RiKhts  n*  u>  imltMtrial.  literary  and 
artiFtie  pr<i|MTly  are  ro-establishi^l.  Th<-  x|ieelal  war  minsuics 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  ratified  and  the  ri^:ht 
reiK-rved  to  imi<ose  conditions  on  the  use  of  German  patents  and 
copyrlKhts  when  in  the  public  interest.  Except  at  belwvfn  the 
Uaitad  Statea  and  Gaimiuur.  prewar  ItoMiMa  and  richu  to  aaa 
for  latri DCHMBta  aomiBlttad  dnrlac  tha  War  ara  caaesiled. 


Tha  Allied  and  Aiaoelated  Powers  airree  that  properties  of 
nlMoos  missima  In  territories  belonging  or  ceded  to  them  shall 
soa  fn  their  work  mdar  tha  eontro)  of  lha  Powers,  0«r> 
an  alaima  in  thrir  hahalf. 


Aerial  Nsvigstion 

Germany  consents  that,  until  1023,  aircraft  of  the  Allied  and 
AsMjoiated  Powers  i-liall  havi-  full  lit>erty  of  jws-iavrc  an<l  lanil- 
ing  over  and  in  German  territory,  equal  treatment  with  German 
aa  to  ON  of  Ganaaa  alrdrorow.  and  with  "aiast  favorad 
"  pigni  aa  to  latamal  fanMwarrlal  t raffle  In  Germany. 

Traaidt  and  Tiaaspert  in  Genaaay 

The  Kiel  Canal  Is  to  renaln  fraa  aad  apan  to  tha  War  aod 
merchant  ships  of  all  nations,  wUeh  are  to  ba  traatad  on  tanas 
•-  f  obaolato  analUr, 

Geranany  uialt  traat  frsadom  of  transit  through  her  territory 
by  ma'I  or  water  to  persons,  jroods.  ship",  rnrrlagas  and  mails 
f.-nm  or  to  any  of  the  Allic«i  or  Ash<h  iat.  i|  I'owers  wlthoOt  ( 
toniB  or  transit  duties,  or  tax  discrimination. 


Free  cones  existing  in  Oeman  ports  on  August  1,  1014,  muat 

ije  maintained. 

The  Elbe.  Ultava.  Oder,  Niemen  and  Danube  Risars  ara  de- 

clai'fd  international,  tovether  with  their  connections.  The 
RliilH^  is  pinrid  utid<  r  coiiliol  of  a  sjnTial  ronitnission.  Hcl^'iuni 
is  to  be  pi-miitted  to  build  n  canal  cunuvcling  the  Meuae  witli 
the  Rhine,  if  aha  ao  daatraa,  within  2ft  ycara^  in  vUcb  eaaa  Gai^ 
many  mtist  eonatraet  tha  part  within  her  territory  on  plana 
drawn  by  Belgium.  The  Alll«i  Govern  men  t.*,  too.  may  construct 
a  Rhine-Meusc  Canal,  ami  both  theim  and  the  UcUtian  Canal, 
if  constructed,  will  i>c  controlled  by  llic  Itittraational  Com- 
mission. 

Germany  agrees  to  ensure  communication  by  rail  iictwecn  the 
AlUod.  Aaaoelatod  and  other  Sutaa  aad  to  aoafoaai  har  roUJnc 
stoek  to  tha  standard  gauge  of  Europa^ 

To  assure  Czecho-Slovaltia  access  to  the  ecr.  Ki'ecial  rights  are 
given  her  both  north  and  south.  To  the  i.<  iiij.  liormany  is  to 
lease  'o  ht  r.  for  <.)[•  years,  apaoes  in  Hamburg  and  StatiUn. 
Towiir.i  'h"  A.iii.Liie.  !<iic  is  pannlttad  to  rm  fear  am  tliroash 
trains  lu  i-'iuiuc  ntid  Tri«:at«. 

Interaatianal  Labar  OAca 

In  order  to  promote  intamational  adjustment  of  labor  eondi> 
tions.  an  International  Labor  Office  ia  established  at  the  seat 

of  the  Leni,'uc  of  Nations  as  a  part  of  its  organisation,  at  which 
an  uniju.'.l  Iiil<  rnnt ional  I.al>or  Coiilerenco  will  lie  held.  This 
confervnco  is  oomiKised  of  four  representstives  of  each  state, 
two  fnan  tha  liairaiaiiiant  and  ana  aaeh  from  tha  employars  and 
tha  employed.  Eadi  of  them  may  vote  Individimlly.  It  will  ba 
a  deliberate  legislation  body.  Its  measures  talcing  the  form  of 
draft  conventions  or  recommendations  for  legislation,  which  if 
psa84>fl  by  twiv-thirds  vote,  must  !«•  sulimit(e<l  to  the  law-making 
authority  in  ivtry  ^tutl•  pirtiripalinK.  It  is  the  privileue  of 
each  government  cither  to  enact  the  terms  into  law,  approve 
the  principle  wWrn  wkiftias  tlMm  to  local  naada,  laavo  tlM 
actual  legislation  to  loeal  leirislatnres,  or  reject  tfw  aaavantioa 
altoi'ether  without  further  obMvtation. 

Thv  IiilrrMMi iiiiinl  I,abor  OIIk  v  will  collect  and  distribute  lufinw 
mntion  on  laL^jr  llirou>:l'.>'Ut  the  wnrlil  ar.cl  prt>i<are  nirenda  for 
1  he  ci.,nfcM Tice.  It  will  pulil.-h  ;i  pi  i  [•  ■ciii  ;il  iii  1  rt-iicli  and 
Knglish.  The  governing  body  consi&ta  of  21  member*.  I'i  rcp- 
raaanting  tha  variow  govern  meats,  aix  tha  amplograra  aad  aia  tha 
cnployaca,  to  serve  three  yaara. 

A  complaint  by  one  irovernment  against  another  may  be  re- 
ferred by  thc'  ►'"iMitiinvr  Ixi-ly  to  a  commi.H.Hion  of  in<iuiry  nomi- 
nated by  the  secretary  ceneral  of  the  League,  From  tlM  lieci- 
sion  of  this  commisaion,  a|>|icai  may  ba  talUB  to  • 
court  of  intemationai  dispute. 

Nina  principles  of  labor  conditions  were  raeosnlaad:  (I)  1 
hi  no  langcr  to  be  regarded  as  a  oommodlly ;  ({)  employera  and 
employees  l»th  have  e<'rtnin  In.ilienablp  riirhts  :  »:!)  lalmr  It  an> 
titled  to  a  wtn'o  mli'  iuati  t,,  nuiinlain  a  n-;i-ori able  standard  Of 
life:  (4)  the  eiKht-hour  day  should  l>e  univerbally  recok'nized : 
(S)  labor  is  entitled  to  a  weekly  rest  of  at  least  24  hours:  ifi) 
child  labor  should  be  abolished:  (7)  men  and  women  should 
receive  aoual  pay  tut  total  work:  (8)  all  workara  ahoald  reaaiva 
etiuitable  treatmnt:  (9)  woman  aboidd  participata  in  n  apatam 
of  iniipaetiaB. 

Occapation  af  Ckrmsny 
Aa  n  soarantaa  tor  tha  axecutloi>  of  the  Treaty,  the  Alllad 
aad  Aaaoelatad  troopa  will  occupy  German  territory  to  the  west 
of  tha  Rhine,  together  with  thp  bi  idgeheads,  for  15  years.  If 
the  conditions  are  faithfully  c.irrnil  out  by  Germany,  certain 
districts,  Includinr  the  bridt^i  hr.id  jil  C-oIogne,  will  tw-  evacuated 
at  the  I  ■.I'l:  ;i;iiiti  of  (ni-  yi-n;;-:  (■■•rlain  fithir  district-,  inrludint; 
the  brldKehead  of  Coblcnz  and  the  territories  nearest  the  livl- 
aian  fraatiar,  will  ba  avaeuated  after  tan  paaia;  and  the  re- 
mainder, tnelndlns  the  bridgehead  at  Mains,  will  ba  evacuated 

after  fifteen  years. 

.'^h^)Uld  the  Iiiter-allij-ji  Reparations  Commission  find  that  Gatw 
many  lia.i  failxl,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  i  b.-i  TM'  lu  r  olilicntions, 
eillier  duriiiv-  thi»  <M:cupnt ii>n  or  after  the  fitii.ii  yi.u-i  have 
expire<l,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  ar««s  specified  will  bv  rcoccu- 
pied  immediately.  If,  before  the  expiration  of  the  Aftaan 
(^rmany  complies  with  all  the  treaty  undertakings,  the 
ins  forces  will  lie  withdrawn  Immediately. 

All  Gern-..iii  Mmii-*  .ii  iti-xiu  in  t.rnimi.i  to  the  east  of  the 
new  frontier  clinll  return  iis  soon  as  the  Alliinl  anil  A^-sociiiled 
Governments  detm  wise.  They  are  to  aliMaiii  fi.in  all  i..|vii- 
sitions  and  are  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  ni.  asures  for  na- 
tional detanse  thk.'i-i  b.v  o.i'Miin<  ni   r>':.<  •  ri'i  <l. 

Mandatories  for  German  Coiotiics 

The  Council  of  TTiree,  Clemenreau,  \Vll>snn  and  Lloyd  Gaorga. 
named  the  following  mandatories  for  the  German  colonics: 

Twoland  and  Kan.f-ruio  I'ranri'  and  Kiii.laiiil  to  make  a 
joint  recommendation  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  to  their 
fntnraw 

Gaman  East  Africa— Great  BHiain. 

German  Southwest  Afriia  T'nion  of  South  Africa  (Baar- 
Britldi). 

German  ^moan  TK!an<U    New  Zealand  (British). 
<;-.iiian  .South  riiriiir  1'      i iiloM  AiMtiTilla  fwdtlab), 
Naurn  Island — British  Empire, 
Gennan  North  Padfto  Islands— Japan. 

Germany  Ratifies  the  Treaty 

Tlio  Gennan  National  Assembly,  sittinfjr  at 
Weimar,  ratified  the  Peace  Treaty  by  a  vote  of  20B 
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to  115  on  July  9th.  Before  ratifying  the  Treaty,  cer- 
tain delegates  violently  protested  against  its  allege<l 
"injustice",  and  a  resolution  was  introduced,  having 
for  its  object  the  saving  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  from  the 
ifrnominy  of  a  public  trial,  but  the  hotlieatls  were 
spe«dily  convinced  that  the  time  for  reservations  had 
passed. 

In  Berlin  an  atmosphere  of  ploom  scfti'vl  upon 
the  city.  The  newspapers  appeared  with  black  bor- 
ders and  the  Evangelical  churches  of  Gemumy  set 
aside  Sunday,  July  6th,  a?  a  day  of  mourning. 

On  June  Ihth,  50  Spartacuns,  recently  released 
fk«m  Jail,  attempted  to  foice  their  way  into  the  castle 


at  Weimar  and  seize  President  Ebert,  Chancellor 
Scheidemann  and  General  Noske.  Tliey  wore  voctod 
after  a  sharp  engagement. 

Military  CriMis  in  Berlin 

A  military  crisis  arose  in  Berlin  on  June  24th,  whoi 
a  number  of  army  officers  threatened  to  resign  if  the 
Peace  Treaty  were  sitrned  without  resen'ations.  Gen. 
Noske,  however,  brought  them  to  their  .senses,  though 
not  until  fifteen  flaca  captured  from  the  French  in 
1870  had  been  consigned  to  the  flames.  Much  mob 
violence  prevailed  in  Beilia  and  fboAiutg  for  a 
weelCf  but  the  excitement  Unally  died  down* 


«CiKSCWKlti:iBa:fS  isa:?a*?!a  fn^    u.  s.  congress,  july  io-nov.  le       ri  »  »r«  wisehcbli*  w 

I       United  States  Senate  Rejects  the  German  Peace  Treaty  ji 

I  Amendments  Designed  to  Safeguard  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Voted  Doim  f 

I  PM8identWilM>a  Tours  the  Wert  fo*'FeeL  the  Pulse**  of  the  Nadoa  V 

WidCKWCMJieim  M  vn  vn  h.«iim  section  84-i919  m  mjw.ih  mm  mmMMomsitEmm 


THE  German  Peace  Treaty  was  accorded  an 
extremely  hostile  reception  vihen  first  pre- 
.'sented  to  the  United  States  Senate  on  July  10, 
1919,  by  President  Wilson.  In  a  formal  acMress,  the 
Presidoit  placed  his  sen-ices  and  all  the  information 
he  possessed  at  the  flisposal  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  at  the  .same  time  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  Peace  Conference  which  had  fornnilated 
the  Treat^ir*  Many  Bepublican  Senators  made  no 
eonceatment  of  their  antipathy  toward  the  Bsaoe 
document,  especially  that  section  of  it  creating  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  Treaty  was  championed  in  the  Senate  on  July 
14th  by  Senator  Swanson  of  Virginia,  who  pleaded 
for  ratification  without  modification.  This  proposal 
was  challenged  by  Senators  Fall  of  New  Mexic»)  and 
Kellogg  of  Minnesota,  both  Republicans,  who  con- 
tendetl  that  the  Senate  should  make  certain  reserva- 
tions to  the  Treaty,  even  though  the  dncumont  itself 
were  referred  back  to  Paris  for  roronsideration. 

Stormy  Session  of  Senate  Committee 

A  stormy  session  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  held  on  the  same  day  and  several 

resolutions  were  introduced. 

Senator  Lodge  of  Massachu.setts  called  upon  the 
State  Department  for  a  copy  of  the  alU  ocrct 
treaty  arranged  between  Germany  and  Japan  in  Oc- 
tober, 1919. 

Senator  Borah  asked  President  Wilson  to  submit 
a  memorandum  alleged  to  have  been  filed  by  Secre- 
tary Lansing,  General  Bliss  and  Mr.  White,  protest* 
lag  against  the  Shantung  award. 

Senator  La  Follette  called  upon  President  Wilson 
to  inform  the  Senate  whether  Niearagua  had  been 
permitted  to  invade  Costa  Rica. 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of  California  called  on  the 
State  Department  to  supply  to  the  committee  a  steno- 
graphic report  of  all  the  secret  proceedings  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  especially  the  discussions  on  the 
proposed  League  of  Nations. 

Senator  Tlitchcoclc.  the  Democratic  spokesman,  at- 
tacked the  Johnson  resolution  as  a  flagrant  violation 
of  all  diplomatic  ethics.  The  resolvtion  was  tabled. 


after  a  violent  debate,  but  it  was  adopted  at  a  sub- 
seqnent  session. 

Repnblican  Senators  Confer  with  Preaident  Wflson 

Senator  Lodge's  resolution  was  adopted  on  July 
1,5th,  after  a  bitter  debate,  in  which  its  author  de- 
nounceil  the  Shantung  decision  a.s  "a  price  paid." 
President  Wilson,  in  apprehension  of  the  rejection  of 
the  Treaty  gave  notice,  on  July  16th,  that  be  would 
confer  with  RepuUfcan  Senators  at  the  White  Bonss 
with  a  view  to  throwing  new  li;rht  on  the  propoasd 
League  of  Nations.  Although  fifteen  Senators  met 
the  President  in  conference,  he  was  still  unnUe  to 
change  their  views  as  to  the  essential  danger  to 
American  sovereignty  involved  in  the  acceptance  of 
the  Covenant. 

Three  days  later,  the  opposition  leaders  served 
notice  on  President  Wilson  that,  if  certain  changes 
in  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  were  not  matie, 
the  entire  Peace  Treaty  would  be  rejected.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  in  reply,  assured  the  Senators  that 
while  welcoming  any  "interpretative  ro>ei-\ation.s",  he 
should  oppose  to  the  bitter  eild  any  reservations  that 
would  exempt  the  United  States  from  obligations 
imposed  by  the  League  covenant. 

Some  days  later.  Senator  Lodge  annooneed  that  be 
had  received  assurances  trom  a  British  statesman 
that  both  England  and  France  wouUI  consent  to  reser- 
vations in  the  Treaty  pertaining  to  Article  X,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  all  purely  domestic  questions,  such 
as  immigration,  the  tariff  and  racial  etiuality.  ami 
America's  right  to  withdraw  from  the  League  upon 
two  years'  notice. 

Senators  Refuse  to  Be  Trapped 

President  Wilson,  in  effect,  souy^t  to  commit  the 
Senate  to  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  before  a 
vote  had  been  taken  on  ratification  of  the  Treaty. 
His  stratagem  took  the  form  of  a  letter  addre.ssed  to 
Senator  Lodge,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  asking  that  the  committee  approve  the 
pmvisional  appointment  of  an  American  representa- 
tive on  the  Reparations  Commission  provided  for  in 
the  TMaty.  The  Senators  wne  not  to  be  caught 
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napping,  however.  Both  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
wldltt  hoicliiit  that  the  Senate  could  not  confirm  a 
temporary  appointment,  were  agreod,  nevertheless, 

that  the  President  could  appoint  such  a  provisional 
representative  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee,  on  July  23d,  pro- 
posed that  the  Senate  aeeept  the  Leairue  of  Nations 

Covenant  entire,  but  Senator  Rorah  of  Irlaho  silenced 
his  colleague  with  the  reminder  that  ex-President 
Taft  was  even  then  formulatinf;  a  plan  of  reserva- 
tions, and  a.ssurinp  him  that  thi.s  or  some  other  sim- 
ilar plan  would  be  approved  eventually  by  the  Ad- 
ninistratlon. 

Ez>PM8ident  Taffk  Kescmtiom 

Former  President  Taft,  on  July  20th,  proposc<l  six 
interpretative  reservations  to  the  League  of  Nations 
Covmant,  sttbetaatiany  as  foUows: 

(I)  That  upon  two  nan'  noUM  Qm  Utaltad  8tet«  eoidd  cmm 
to  b«  a  mmnlMr  of  th*  Utmvm  without  bavins  tlM  Lmtw  pm 
■BM  wlMtbar  the  had  fulfilled  all  her  obliKation*  under  th<- 
CMVaant.  <2)  That  s«ir-ROverned  colonies  and  dominion?  c^uM 
not  be  represented  on  the  Ix'BKUe  Council  at  the  aame  time 
»ith  the  mother  Koveinmcir.,  <ir  In-  incluiie<l  in  any  ot  \hoac 
claiiaea  where  the  parties  to  the  dispute  tore  excluded  from  its 
MttiMMBt.  (»  TtM  the  tmeOtutam  «<  tlw^GoiiMU.  under 
Article  X.  diall  Im  wMtory  only,  md  tliat  Meh  tnemter  ahnll 
be  left  free  to  determine  questions  of  war  in  its  own  way,  the 
decision  of  the  United  Sutea  restini;  v,  i-h  (.•onyn-s-: .  M)  That 
ditfirences  between  the  nationx  rcKHrdiiu:  immi>.'rnUon.  ti»c  tariff 
arjti  othiT  <lomr>tir  iiuohtioiis  ^hall  not  iw  U'ft  to  the  LeaCIM  fOT 
settlement.  (5)  That  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ic  to  be  reserved  for 
wkataiiUaUaa  tv  tlw  Unlteil  Stutaa.  IC)  TVmt  the  United 
SUta*  luwiwM  tlw  liflht  to  ivItMiaw  nneooditionniiy  at  the 
■td^af^tow^gey.  «r  at  taMt  to  tonBiiwto  ttan  her  obtigatiOM 

New  Triple  Alliance  Proposed 

Disclosures  were  maAc  in  July  that,  while  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  striving  to  establish  a  League  of 
Nations  which  he  hoped  might  insure  the  future 
peace  of  the  world,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  party 
to  a  secret  pact  or  treaty  by  which  the  United  States, 


Great  Britain  and  France  were  united  in  a  triple 
alliance.  All  knowledge  of  this  special  treaty  had 
been  withheld  from  the  United  States  Senate  and 
from  the  public.  When  its  existence  became  known, 
it  was  vigorously  challenged  by  Senator  Brandegee 
of  Connecticut  and  others  on  the  ground  that  any 
special  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  three  nations 
was  superfluous  if  all  the  Allied  Powers  were  to  be 
united  in  a  League  of  Nations.  Moreover,  they  de- 
dared  the  President  had,  by  withholding  the  special 
treaty,  violated  Article  IV  of  the  ajrreement  which 
provided  that  it  should  be  i>ubmitted  to  the  Senate 
along  ^th  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany. 

Charles  E.  Hughes*  Reservations 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on  July  28th, 
gave  notice  of  the  purpose  to  draft  six  reservations 
to  the  liCague  of  Nations  Covenant,  relating  to  Arti- 
cle X,  immigration,  tariff,  right  of  withdrawal  within 
two  years,  the  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrina 
and  the  Shantung  agreement. 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  an  eminent  Justiee  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  offered  for  adoption 
to  the  Senate  four  reservations  dealing  with  the 
ratification  of  the  Tnuty.  These  wet«  snnumurised 
as  follows: 

(1)  That  on  civinpr  r.oticf  of  iis  iiitor.tion  to  withdraw  from 
U:e  L«ajrue.  n  Powi  r  shull  cense  to  bo  a  member  or  subject  to 
obligations  of  tlie  Covenant  at  the  time  specified  in  the  noUoe, 
but  that  such  withdrawal  shall  not  release  that  Power  froa 
debt  or  liability  theretofore  Incurred.  (2)  That  queatloBB  mieli 
as  immiKrntion  or  imiiort  duties,  which  nro  solely  within  domes- 
tic  juriixiiction,  shall  not  Ik-  submlttfKl  for  cormidcrntion  or  action 
by  the  Leatrue.  (3)  That  the  United  Sutes  shall  not  relinijuiiih 
Its  traditional  attitude  toward  purely  American  questions,  which 
ahall  not  be  subject  to  jurisdiction  of  the  League,  ItAving  this 
country  free  to  oppose  acquisition  by  an*  noiKAmcrican  aam^ 
try  or  territory  in  the  Western  llcnusplicro.  (4)  That  under 
Article  X.  the  Unite*!  Sintes  shiiil  assume  no  obliiration  to 
undertake  any  mililnry  exi'ctlition  or  emiploy  its  nrmc<l  foreea 
on  laad  or  aeti  unliia«  such  action  is  auihorixvd  by  Ck>nKreaa. 


The  Shantung  Controversy 


4Tie  betrayal  of  China  hy  the  Pteace  Conference, 

through  the  cession  to  Japan  of  certain  economic 
privileges  in  the  Shantung  Peninsula,  was  the  tiieme 
of  several  sensational  debates  in  the  Senate.  The 
Chinese  Government,  in  a  memorial  presented  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  had  demanded  the  return  of  the 
leased  territory  of  Kiao-Chau  as  beinp  an  intepra! 
part  of  Chinese  territory,  the  restoration  of  which 
would  he  held  tantamount  to  redressing  a  wrong 
eonnnitted  by  Germany. 

Japan  had  craftily  promised  to  return  these  conces- 
sions "at  some  future  time,"  but  the  Chinese  evidently 
placed  no  faith  in  these  promises,  charging  the  Jap- 
anese with  having  attained  their  ends  by  "mendacious 
intrigue." 

Senator  Borah,  on  July  16th,  sharply  assailed  the 
Japanese  cession  and  demanded  that  this  portion  of 

the  treaty  be  rejected.  Other  Republican  Senators 
declared  that  the  betrayal  of  China  to  Japan  seri- 
ously impugned  the  honor  of  the  United  States. 

Democratic  Senators  generally  upheld  the  Japanese 
cession,  declaring  that  the  Powers  had  to  yield  to 
Japan  in  order  to  gain  Japan's  consent  to  a  peace. 
Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  retorted  that  the 
1 1  aniers  of  the  Treaty  had  "paid  Japan's  price." 

Senator  Williams  of  Mississippi,  Democratic 
leader,  warned  the  Republicans  that  further  criticism 
of  tlm  Sbntmig  MnwMdons  ndght  bring  abooA  a 


misunderstanding  with  the  Japanese  Govenmient. 

Senator  Borah  replied  that  if  Japan  cared  or  dared 
to  challenure  the  United  States  for  refusing  to  uphold 
a  bargain  which  meant  the  enslavement  of  40,000,- 
000  Chinese,  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  challenge. 

In  the  course  of  debate,  it  was  alleged  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  himself,  had  expressed  disfavor  of 
Japan's  claims  in  China  both  before  and  after  the 
revelation  of  the  seeret  treaties  between  Jiqum  and 
the  European  Powers,  hut  he  had  yielded  finally  to 
the  persuasions  of  Great  Britain  antl  France  ia  order 
to  insure  Japanese  membership  in  the  League  of 
Nations. 

How  .America  Was  Hoodwinked 

Secretary  Lan.sing,  on  the  other  hand,  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on 
August  11th,  that  Japan's  secret  treaties  with  Great 
Britain,  France  antl  Italy,  involving  the  Shantung 
settlement,  were  unkno\\7)  to  President  Wilson  and 
hinoself  at  the  time  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement, 
in  which  the  United  States  consented  to  the  spolia- 
tion of  Chinese  territory.  .Arrnrdinjr  to  Secretary 
Lansing,  the  diplomats  at  Paris  had  concealed  from 
America  the  existence  of  thetw  treaties  ixrihlTe  hypo- 
nitirally  professincT  that  all  their  actions  were  "open 
and  above  boartl."  Mr.  Lansing's  first  knowledge  of 
these  secret  agreements,  he  said,  eane  eariy  in  Fab- 
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raaiy,  1919,  when  they  were  transmitted  to  the  State 
Department      the  American  Peace  Commission  in 

Paris. 

Japan  Promises  to  Get  Out  of  Shantimg 

An  insistent  demand  was  made  by  the  American 
press  and  public  that  Japan  should  declare  at  once 
her  intentions  with  respect  to  her  occupancy  of 
ShantunK-  That  .statement,  so  lent,'  awaited,  was 
finally  issued  on  August  4th.  It  was  not,  however, 
addressed  to  the  partieipatine  governments,  but  took 
the  form  of  a  communication  to  the  Japanese  press 
over  the  signature  of  Viscount  Uchida,  the  Japanese 
FV>TCign  Minister.  In  this  statement,  these  assur- 
ances were  given: 

"Thut  thf  policy  of  Japiin  is  fo  hunt)  bark  I  ho  Shunlunv:  Pcn- 
innuln  in  full  tovcrvlKiity  (o  China.  rvt«itiii>K  only  the  cronomie 
prlvilcv'o»  Krantcd  to  Gcpmany.  Upon  nrrBim'rtnpnt  bcinjr  ar- 
rivcrl  Ht  Ix'lwwn  Japnn  nn<\  China  fi>r  llu-  risiimtinn  of  Kino- 
Chiiu,  tlif  JupiintM*  troopi!  hi  |ir<M h'  lu.inlin,-  rlmt  t-rrii'iy 
and  the  Kiao-Chau-Tsinaufu  Railway  will  be  completely  with- 
dtwrnn.  Thm  r^ttmf  to  t«  bs  o|ieimt«l  aa  a  joint  Sino-Japancw 
entorpriae  without  any  diaerfanination  in  treatn-ent  againM  the 
people  of  any  nation.  The  Japancac  Government  ha«,  more- 
over, uniirr  contemplation  propoaaU  for  tito  ro^stnblinhmont  in 
Tsinu'-tiio  <.f  h  v,'.iHi\ii  foreiHn  ncttlemoBt  iMtcad  oi  tlia  «xclo> 
Kivv  Jiip.-iiii  St'  Mii'ini'iit  Nviiirh  by  th*  aanniMit  of  MIS  with 
China  they  are  ciilillctl  to  claim." 

PMaident  Wdaon'a  Rejoinder 

The  reference  in  the  Japane.se  statement  to  "the 
atrieoment  of  lyio  with  China",  and  which  America 
niiw  interprets  to  mean  the  coercion  of  China  by 
Japan  in  that  year,  drew  from  President  Wilson  an 
official  pronouncement  which  explicitly  refu.sed  to 
rLfc  irnizL  till'  so-called  "agreement"  of  I'Jl.').  The 
President,  in  his  reply,  i;dvised  Viscount  Uchida  that 
in  the  Paris  Conference,  when  the  Slnntunfr  settle- 
ment was  concluded,  the  Japanese  delegates  made  no 
insistence  upon  the  "agreement  of  1916**  being  kept. 
On  the  coDtrary,  Pvasident  Wilson  had  felt  it  Ids 


duty  to  say  on  that  oeeaaion  that  his  eoneurrenee  in 

the  "agreement"  must  not  be  construed  as  an  acquies- 
cence on  ihe  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  pulicj' 
of  the  note.s  exchanged  between  China  and  Japan 
in  1916  and  1918.  Furthermore  in  the  discussioM 
at  Parts,  referenee  was  made  to  the  enforcement  cf 
the  "ajrreement"  of  1915  and  lOlS  only  in  case  China 
shall  have  failed  to  co-operate  fully  in  carrying  out 
the  poliqr  outlined  in  the  statement  «f  Baron  IfaUno 
and  Visorant.Uchida. 

Senator  Lodge  Assails  League  of  Nations  Onvenant 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  ridi- 
culed in  the  Senate  Chamber,  on  August  12th,  by 
Senator  Ixxlfje  of  Mas.sachusetts,  as  a  "dcformcfl 
experiment",  in  wliich  the  inherent  interests  of  the 
United  States  were  saerifieed  to  a  dangcvous  inter- 
national compact,  and  as  a  "political  organisation", 
in  which  the  destinies  of  all  participating  nations 
woulfl  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  European  politicians. 
Instead  of  a  League  of  Peace,  it  was  an  alliance 
dominated  by  the  five  great  Powers  of  the  world.  He 
counselled  the  United  States  neither  to  meddle  in  the 
politics  of  Europe,  nor  yet  to  phue  itself  in  a  post- 
tion  where  Europe  mifrht  attempt  to  meddle  with 
American  affairs.  "To  us,  America  should  c(  me  be- 
fore anything  else.  We  have  our  own  ideals,  even  if 
they  differ  from  the  ideals  of  those  who  hav«  tried 
to  establish  a  monopoly  of  idealism.  To  preserve 
the  sovereignty  of  America  should  be  our  chief  con- 
cern, and  in  order  to  preserve  that  sovereignty,  the 
acceptance  of  the  five  reservations  which  lie  urged 
was  neeessary."  Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  address, 
the  gallaries  broke  out  in  a  trenuine  nvatirn  in  v.  lJch 
a  body  of  Marines  who  had  fought  at  Chateau  Tiiieny 
joined. 


A  White  House  Conference 


President  Wilpon,  havinp  been  sharply  criticized 
for  bis  long  neglect  to  take  the  Senate  into  his  con- 
fidence, sought  to  mtke  amends  by  calling  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  into  con- 
ference in  the  Ea-^t  Room  of  the  White  House  on 
Augnst  I9tlu  Interesting  disclosures  were  made  at 
this  conference.  President  Wilson  revealed  that  the 
original  draft  of  the  "American  Plan**  for  the  League 
of  Nations  was  larfoly  huilt  by  him  upon  tlie  lines 
of  a  skeleton  draft  submitted  by  Mr.  Phillimore  of 
the  British  Commissiion  at  Paris.  Article  X,  however, 
was  his  own  exclusive  work.  Thi.s  American  draft 
was  finally  super-eilod  by  a  new  plan  for  a  League 
of  Nations,  wholly  British  in  origin  and  drawn  by 
Gen.  Smuts,  the  Boer  leader. 

Wilson's  View^  on  "Article  X" 

Quizzed  by  Senator  Borah  as  to  the  true  import 
of  Article  X,  President  Wilson  expressed  Ws  personal 

opinion  that,  despite  the  apparent  meaning  of  Arti- 
cle X,  Congress  would  in  the  end  have  the  power  to 
determine  whether  any  decision  of  the  League  War 
Council,  calling  upon  American  soldiers  to  fight  the 
battles  of  Europe,  should  be  obeye<l.  In  any  event, 
he  held  that  the  consent  of  the  American  (h'leirate 
mu^t  first  be  secured  before  the  trouble  makers  of 
Europe  could  commit  America  to  their  cause.  As  to 
the  right  of  participating  nations  to  wlth-lraw  from 
the  League,  the  President  held  that  this  was  indis- 
putable. Each  nation  bad  the  privilege  of  withdraw- 


invr  after  havinir  fulfdled  all  moral  obligations  to  the 
League,  and  in  no  w  ny  could  the  Coimcil  pass  upon  it 

Shantung  Treaty  Gencealed  frnm  ^IHIbob 

Concerning  the  award  of  the  former  German 
"rights"  in  Shantung  Peninsula  to  Japan,  the  Pres- 
ident said  he  would  have  preferred  a  different  dis- 
positioQ  of  the  matter  if  he  could  have  achieved  it, 
bat  hi  order  to  in.<!ure  the  lieague  of  Nations,  he  felt 
impelled  to  aciiuiesce  in  the  >ettlem<'nt.  He  sadly 
acknowledged  that  the  existence  of  the  secret  treaty 
between  England,  Japan  and  Prance  had  been  con- 
cealed from  him  by  his  "honest  Allies"  at  Paris, 
anfi  also  a<lmitted  that  Henry  White,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's Peace  Delegates,  had  denounced  the  award  as 
"unjust"  to  China.  Asked  to  say  if  he  concurred  in 
this  judgment,  the  President  deemed  it  inexpedient  to 
make  reply. 

Aaeiica  and  Enn^e^  QnamlB 

The  Senators  endeavored  to  eonvfaiee  President  Wil- 
son that,  under  the  terms  of  Article  XT.  the  United 
States  might  in  future  be  embroiled  in  all  Euroi^ean 
(|uarrels  at  the  will  of  the  League,  but  Mr.  Wilson 
held  otherwise,  siqdng  that  all  such  questions  would 
inevitably  be  decided  by  Congress,  as  in  his  opinion 
it  was  not  fo  be  assumed  that  any  of  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  abro- 
gated through  jmning  the  League  of  NaUoos. 
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To  a  suggrestion  that  much  of  the  language  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  obscurely  plirascd.  requiring 
certain  reservations  by  the  Senate  to  safeguard  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Unitetl  States,  President  Wilson 
replied  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  "general  ob- 
Jectkm**  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Treaty,  and  he 
felt  that  tho  chancres  onibodicd  in  the  Treaty  liad 
cured  any  apparent  defects,  and  even  obviated  the 
aecessity  of  any  reserv'ations  being  made. 

To  this  opinion  Senator  Brandegee  demurred.  He 
insisted  also  that  the  sections  referring  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  the  withdrawal  clause,  domestic  ques* 
tkais,  Articles  X  and  XI,  were  not  adequately  clear. 

Monroe  Doctrine 

FMned  to  explain  why  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had 
not  been  spedlicalty  mentioned  in  the  various  clauses 

of  the  League,  President  Wilson  said,  if  this  had  been 
done  and  ecjually  specific  treatment  had  not  been 
accorded  other  questions  of  import,  an  appearance 
vould  have  been  created  of  intention  to  omit  them. 

Asked  regarding  the  special  treaty  between  Eng- 
land, France  and  America,  he  explained  it  merely  as 
an  extra  precaution  taken  to  insure  prompt  assis- 
tance in  event  of  an  unprovokjed  attack  en  France 


The  President  was  plied  with  questions  pertaining 

to  the  several  treaties  arranged  with  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  all  of  which  the  Senators 
desired  to  stutly  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations,  but  he  explained  that  these  were 
inaccessible  as  yet,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Faxte 
conferees  pendLig  the  adjustment  of  tenltorial 
boundaries. 

The  President,  in  the  course  of  his  conference  with 
the  Senators,  had  advanced  certain  views  or  opinions 
whicli  they  construed  as  "interpretative  resena- 
tions",  but  which  he  was  reluctant  to  have  incorpor- 
ated specifically  in  the  Treaty.  They  declared  them- 
selves unconvinced,  after  the  President's  exposition 
of  the  1'rraty.  :in<i  their  attitude  was  evcn  more 
belligerent  than  before. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  Senators  Borah  and 
Johnson,  it  soemed  the  conrtMenre  had  developed  "nine 
significant  facts"  tentling  to  demonstrate  that  the 
United  States  was  legally  and  morally  bound  to  take 
part  in  European  controversies  once  it  Joined  the 
League. 

On  Aiic-u.=t  20th,  Senator  Knox  of  Pennsylvania 
counselled  the  utter  rejection  of  the  Treaty,  declaring 
it  rather  a  tmee  tiian  a  treaty,  and  prophesying  that 
it  would  cause  "centuries  of  blood-letting*'' 


German  Treaty  Reported  to  the  Senate 


The  German  Peace  Treaty  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Septem- 
ber lOth,  w'ith  38  amendments  and  four  reserv'ations. 
The  Tf  port  was  signed  by  nine  Republican  SenatOKfr» 
Ix>dp:e.  Borah.  Branrlegee,  Fall,  Knox,  Harding,  Jdm* 
son.  New  and  Moses.  One  Republican  Senator, 
McCumber  of  North  Dakota  refused  to  sign. 

On  the  following  day,  the  dissenting  Democratic 
members  on  tlic  ?^)n  ii',n  Kolations  Committee  sub- 
mitted a  minority  report.  They  were  Senators  Hitch- 
code,  Wmiams,  Swansom,  Ponerene,  Smith  and  Pitt* 
man.  One  Democratic  member,  Senator  Shields, 
withheld  his  signature. 

Denunciation  of  the  Treaty  by  Senators 

The  majority  report  of  the  committee,  representing 
the  general  Republican  view,  recited  the  many  ob- 
stacles they  had  encountered  in  thehr  study  of  the 
Treaty  terms.  Of  the  several  documents  desired  by 
the  committee  to  facilitate  their  work,  there  liad 
been  furnished  them  by  the  Executive  two  only, 
these  heltag  the  Amerfean  plan  for  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  composite  draft  made  by  experts  oT 
that  commission.  The  records  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ferenee  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  five  great 
Powers  were  asked  for  by  the  committee  and  refused 
by  the  Executive. 

Adverting  to  the  popular  clamor  for  hasty  and 
unconsideretl  action  on  the  Treaty,  and  the  pretended 
fear  that  textual  amendments  would  require  a  sum- 
moning of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  tl'cn  fnro  cau<e 
great  delay,  the  majority  report  reminded  the  nation 
tfiat  then  would  he  no  necessity  of  summonnig  the 
Penc*!  Conference,  because  it  was  thm  in  r'  ^jr  n  in 
Paris  prepared  to  consider  any  textual  amendments 
that  might  he  made.  "And  the  conference  would  be 
at  lea^t  a«:  u^^nfullv  employed  in  that  consideration 
as  they  (England,  France  and  Italy)  now  are  in  divid- 
lag  mad  abating  sontheastem  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 


n  handing  the  Greeks  of  Thrace  over  to  our  enemy 
Bulgaria,  and  in  trying  to  force  upon  the  United 
States  the  control  of  Armenia,  Anatolia  and  Con- 
stantinople through  the  medium  of  a  large  Ameri- 
can Axmy*** 

After  drawing  this  vivid  picture  of  our  erstwhile 
Allies,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  War  that  was  osten- 
sibly fought  to  liberate  humanity,  all  greedily  en- 
gaged in  dividing  amonp:  tliemselves  the  spoils  of 
I^ypt,  Africa,  Europe  and  Asia,  the  while  they  were 
suppressing  the  aspirations  for  freedom  of  their 
own  subject  peoples,  and  seeking  to  use  the  Ameri- 
can Army  and  Na\y  as  a  catspaw  in  their  several 
spoliations,  the  report  diaensaea  the  amendments  and 
reservations  propose<l. 

England's  Six  Votes  to  America's  One 

The  first  amendment  proposed  by  the  Republican 
majority  relates  to  the  League  of  Nations.  It  aims 

so  to  anu'nd  the  text  as  to  secure  for  the  United 
States  a  vote  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  equal 
to  that  of  any  other  power. 

Great  Britain  now  has,  under  the  name  of  the  Brit- 
i.sh  Kmpire,  one  vote  in  the  Council  of  the  League. 
She  was  given  four  additional  votes  in  the  As.sembly 
of  the  League  for  her  .«;elf-Kovemed  dominions  and 
colonies.  She  also  has  the  vote  of  India,  which  is 
neither  a  self-governing  dominion  nor  a  colony,  but 
merely  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  which  ap- 
parently was  simply  put  in  as  a  signatory  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Leapue  by  tlio  Pf^nre  Conference  on  re- 
quest of  Lloyd  George.  Great  Britain  also  will  con- 
trol the  votes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hedjaa  and  of 
Per'^ia,  but  vnth  these  last  two.  the  report  assimics, 
America  had  nothing  to  do.  "But  if  Great  Britain 
had  six  Wtes  in  the  League  Assembly,  no  reason 
has  occuned  to  the  committee,  and  no  argument  has 
been  made  to  idiow  why  the  United  States  ahoold  not 
have  an  equal  number.** 
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Jnatkc  to  China 

AmoTidmcnt?  39  to  44,  inclusive,  transfor  to  China, 
the  German  lease  and  rights  as  they  exist  in  the 
Chinese  pvovinoe  of  Shantung  whieh  are  grlven  by 
tho  Treaty  to  Japan.  The  CORtmitteo  cannut  mnpent 
to  lukiriK  the  property  of  a  faithful  ally  and  handing 
it  over  to  an  iihcr  ally  in  fulfillment  of  a  bargain 
made  by  other  Powers  in  a  secret  treaty.  It  is  a 
record  which  they  are  not  willing  to  present  to  their 
fellow  citizrns  or  leave  behind  for  the  contemplation 
of  their  children. 

Other  .Vmendment.s 

Amendment  No.  2  is  simply  to  provide  that  where 
a  member  of  the  Lea^rue  has  self-governing  domin- 
ions and  colonies  \\hich  are  all  members  of  the 
League,  the  exclusion  of  the  disputants  under  the 
League  ruk.s  shall  cover  the  aggregate  vote  of  the 
member  of  the  Lea^e  and  its  self-f?oveminf;  domin- 
ions and  parts  of  the  empire  combined,  if  any  one 
is  invtdved  in  the  controver^r. 

Amendment  No.  45  provides  that  the  United  States 
shall  have  membership  on  the  Reparations  Comnii.s- 
BkBfhlrt  that  such  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
cannot,  except  in  the  ca^e  of  shippinpr,  where  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  directly  involved, 
deal  with  or  vote  upon  any  other  questions  before 
that  commission  except  under  instructions  from  the 
govenment  of  the  United  States. 

The  remaining  amendments  have  the  common  pur- 
pose of  relieving:  the  United  Slates  from  having  rep- 
resentatives on  the  commission.s  estabiished  by  the 
League  which  deal  with  questions  in  which  the  United 
States  has  and  can  have  no  interest  and  in  wliich  the 
United  States  has  been  inserted  by  design. 

Withdrawal  from  the  League 

The  first  reservation  proposed  in  the  Majority  re- 
port was  one  in  which  the  Unitc<l  States  reserve-s  to 
itself  the  unconditional  rijjht  to  withdraw  from  the 
Leaffue  of  Nations  upon  K'vinj?  notice  as  provided  in 
Article  1,  instead  of  waitinp  until  after  the  Council 
had  decided  whether  America  had  "fulfilled  all  its 
intematioaal  obligations'*.  It  is  made  perfectly  dear 
that  the  United  States  alone  is  to  determine  when  the 
fulfillment  of  its  obligations  is  reached  and  its  right 
of  wltlidrttwal  most  therefore  be  unconditional. 

Leajrue  May  Not  Order  Our  Army  to  Ficht  Abroad 

By  the  second  reservation,  the  United  States  de- 
clines to  assume,  under  the  provision  of  Artide  X,  or 
tmder  any  other  article,  any  oblif^ation  to  preserve 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  other  countr>',  or  to  interfere  in  controversies 
between  other  nations,  members  of  the  League  or 
not.  or  to  employ  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  such  controversies,  or  to  adopt  eco- 
nomic measures  for  the  protection  of  any  other  coun- 
try, whether  a  member  of  the  League  or  not,  aKahast 
external  aK'pression.  or  for  the  purpose  of  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  conflicts  or  other  controversies 
which  may  arise  in  any  other  cotmtries.  and  n-)  man- 
date shall  be  accepted  by  tlie  United  States  under 
Artide  XSOt,  Vuxt  2,  of  the  Treaty  of  F^aoe  with 
Germany  except  1^  addon  of  the  Cottgrees  of  the 
United  States. 


Amcffka  Sapeiior  to  Ennpean  Leagw 

In  other  words,  under  no  circumstances  must  there 
be  any  legal  or  moral  obligation  upon  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  war  or  to  send  its 

Army  and  Navy  abroad  or  to  impose  economic  boy- 
cotts on  other  countries  without  the  imfctlcred  action 

of  Congress. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress  alone  lias  the  power  to  declare  war.  Ho 
American  soldierB  or  sailors  most  be  sent  to  fight  hi 
other  lands  at  the  bidding  of  a  Leapue  of  Nation-. 

This  resci-vation  also  covers  the  subject  of  man- 
dates. The  decision  as  to  accepting  a  mandate  most 
rest  exclusively  within  the  control  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  tnnst  not  be  delegated,  evea 
by  inference,  to  any  personal  agent,  or  to  any  dele- 
gate or  commissioner. 

The  third  reservation  gives  the  United  States  the 

exclusive  ritrht  to  decifle  what  questions  are  within 
its  domestic  jurisdiction,  and  these  questions  slull 
not  be  submitted  in  any  way  eitiier  to  arhitvatieB  or 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  League  of  Nations,  or  to  the  decision  or 
recommeadatioa  of  any  other  power. 

To  Safeguard  Monroe  Doctrine 

The  purpose  of  the  fourth  reservation  is  to  pie> 
serve  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  any  interference  or 
interpretation  by  foreign  powers.  The  Monroe  Doe- 
trine  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Unite*!  States  alone 
and  is  declared  to  be  wholly  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  League  of  Natiims  and  qtwstions  whidi  d^pead 
upon  or  relate  to  ito  long-estahUslwd  policy. 

''An  AiUaaee^  Not  a  Leagne* 

In  conclusion,  the  Senate  Committee's  majority 
report  describes  the  Covenant  as  an  alliance  and 
not  a  leagne,  whidi  vesto  alt  essential  power  in  Hve 
great  nations.  Th<?  committee  believe  that  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  LeuKLie  demands  sacriiices  of  American 
independence  and  sovereignty  wliich  would  in  no  way 
promote  the  world's  peace,  but  whidi  are  tnugliA 
with  the  gravest  dangers  to  tiie  ftitnre  safely  and 
well  bointr  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  amendments  and  reservations  alike  are  gov- 
erned by  a  single  purpose,  and  that  is  to  guard 
American  rirrhts  and  American  sovereijrnty,  the  in- 
vasion of  which  would  stimulate  breaches  of  faith, 
encourage  conflicts  and  generate  wars. 

The  report  concludes  that  the  United  States  caa 
serve  the  cause  of  peace  best,  as  she  has  served  it  in 
the  past,  and  do  more  to  secure  liberty  and  ci\nliza- 
tion  throughout  the  world  by  proceeding  along  the 
paths  she  has  always  followed,  rather  than  permtt- 

tinp  herself  to  be  fettered  by  the  dict^ites  of  oth*  r 
nations  or  by  becoming  immersed  and  entangled  in 
all  the  broils  and  eoniUcte  of  Europe. 

The  Minority  Denoeratic  Report 

The  Minority  report  of  the  Foreign  RdatioBs  Com- 
mittee, siKne<l  by  six  Democrats,  and  presented  by 
Senator  Hitchcock,  urged  the  early  ratification  of  the 
pending  Treaty  of  Peace  without  amendments  and 
without  reservations.  To  adopt  an  amendment  or  to 
reject  the  Treaty  means  that  the  United  States  will 
sacrifice  all  the  concessions  secured  from  Germany  by 
a  dictated  peace.   Among  these  concessions  are: 
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Getinany's  promiiw  to  us  in  the  Treaty  that  iIm  wtll  not  imt>oMi 
tlliilnf  or  OllMr  cuDtotnii  dutirs  or  chansea  on  our  kix^\k  than 
thOM  dwnvd  to  th«  moHl  favored  nation  and  will  noi  i>ri>)i>bit 
or  rvatrict  or  diwriminatc  ii«jiiiint  imiiortu  fmm  the  United 
Statu  e.xcci)t  the  lowest  du(i<:<  •.•■•  ri-  m  force  for  the  (irsl 

■ix  iBoaths  of  1014.  Germany'*  promiM  to  rmtora  the  property 
«C  «ar  ciUMn*  mIsmI  is  Gtnuaay  or  to  emnpenrnt*  the  owner*. 
OarnMiy'a  threat  to  ralMM*  mil  MU  hr  the  United  Sutea  and 
by  the  Alien  Property  Cttstodian  by  wnich  we  aeiaed  and  pro- 
eraded  to  liquidate  1800.000.000  worth  of  property  in  the  United 
States  hcl(iii«intf  to  German  ritiienn.  Gonnany'g  Rirreomcnt  that 
the  1  rn<  1.  lis  (.f  the  Siilf  ol  thisc  |>n>perlii»  may  he  xisieti  U> 
toonpenvale  our  citizens  in  Germany  if  Germany  faiU  to  do  ao, 
or  to  wmr  debu  which  CaioHuir  or  OmuuB  etra  to  iUnariean 
citiaMa.  or  to  pay  pre-war  ctalms  agntaat  Germany  for  prop- 
erty destmynl  and  livM  taken  •imllar  tO  the  losses  because  of 
ilii'  tl<-strurt Ion  of  the  Lu-iitania.  Gamtany's  sKreemcnt  tiiat 
the  United  States  yhnll  rrtain  over  500.000  tona  of  GcrnHUl 
'hit>tiinK.  x^ized  in  American  Ii■>l  l^^  whicli  must  mON  tihHI  40B> 
pcnaate  us  for  shippinK  lost  during  the  war. 

In  addition  we  should  lose  our  membership  on  the 
Reparations  Commission,  "which  will  be  the  most 
powerful  international  body  ever  created  and  will 
ha've  enomotts  eontrol  over  the  tnde  and  commerce 
of  Germany  with  the  rest  of  the  troiM  for  years  to 
come.  In  no  w  ay  can  the  United  States  assure  itself 
against  discriminatkn  in  German  imports  and  finan- 
cial policies  unless  we  have  a  member  upon  tbis 
irrrat  Reparations  Commission." 

The  effect  will  be  jvist  as  complete  if  we  adopt 
an  amendment  to  it  as  if  we  rejected  the  Treaty 
absofntely.  In  either  event,  we  should  find  ourselves 
at  the  end  of  the  War,  but  without  any  peace  with 
Germany,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
a  negotiated  peace  with  an  angry  Germany  on  such 
terms  as  she  would  be  willinj?  to  accord. 

The  Minority  report  declared  that  the  reservations 
re  the  work  of  .Sonators  "orpanized  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  League  and,  if  possible,  defeating 
the  TVeaty."  While  masciuerading  in  the  guise  of 
r.  >er\  ations,  they  are  in  fact  alterations  of  the 
Treaty.  They  would,  in  fact,  if  adopted,  result  in 
Its  defeait. 

The  Leapue  of  Nations  proposes  to  organize  the 
nations  of  tlie  world  for  peace,  whereas  they  have 
alvrs^  heretofore  been  organised  for  war.  It  pro- 


poses to  establish  the  rule  ot  international  justice  in 
place  of  force.  It  is  the  only  plan  proposed  to  re- 
deem the  world  from  wars,  pestilence  and  famine,  the 
only  one  by  which  a  stricken  world  can  be  redeemed 
from  the  disaster  of  the  late  War  and  the  dangers  of 
impending  international  chaos.  Those  who  seek  with 
microscopes  to  find  some  potty  flaw  in  its  structure 
have  nothing  tliomselves  tn  propose.  They  have  re- 
sorted to  ever>'  dei>perate  method  of  attack  to  destroy 
this  great  tetemational  effort  to  establish  peae«,  but 
they  auggMt  nothing  in  its  pUoe. 

Senator  McCnnber'B  Bfinority  Report 

Senator  IMcCunibcr  of  North  Dakota,  a  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  on  September  16th,  presented  a  Minority 
report  of  which  he  himself  was  the  solo  signatory 
and  which  embodied  a  scathing  indictment  of  the 
Majority  report. 

He  taunted  his  fellow  Republicans  with  acting 
in  bad  faith  and  substituting  irony  and  sarca.sm  fur 
argument,  in  their  attack  on  the  League  of  Nations. 
He  con.sidered  the  Covenant  a  mighty  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Some  of  its  provisions,  he  pranted, 
were  as  yot  crude  and  uncertain,  but  the  whole  pur- 
pose is  most  "noble  and  worthy.  "All  of  these  noble 
and  lofty  purposes  have  been  ignored  in  the  Majority 
report  or  treated  with  sareastie  disdain  or  JiagiKiatle 
contempt." 

Still,  he  consented  that  "experience  will  undoubt- 
edly necessitate  many  changes  in  the  Covenant  in 
order  to  make  a  mure  perfect  instrument  that  will 
woilc  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.** 

It  was  inferred  that  the  ofTorts  of  the  Majority 
Senators  to  make  some  of  those  necessary  changes 
at  the  present  time,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  sov- 
ereiprnty  and  integrity  of  the  United  States,  left 
them  open  to  a  charge  of  "selfish,  immoral  and  dis- 
honoraUe"  practices. 


President  Wilson's  Nation^Wide  Speaking  Tour 


Failing  to  persuade  Congress  to  accept  his  views 
on  the  League  of  Nations,  President  Wilson  carried 
Ms  cause  before  the  people.  Leaving  Washington, 
MB  the  eveninfT  of  September  3,  1919,  ho  made  a 
nation-wide  tour  that  carried  him  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Tn  27  days  he  delivered  more  than  80  speeches 
hef<To  largo  audiences. 

Hi.s  first  speech  was  delivere<l  at  Columbus,  O., 
on  September  4th,  where  he  venture<l  the  opinion  that 
the  League  of  Nations  alone  could  prevent  the  re- 
rarrenee  of  stieh  a  catastrophe  as  that  which  had 
\  ^Tvv-hclmed  the  world.  In  thf^  evenintr  the  same 
day,  he  addressed  a  large  audience  at  Indianopolis, 
in  defense  of  Article  X,  which  he  conceived  as 
"5peakinc  the  conscience  of  the  whole  world."  It 
goes  to  the  heart  of  this  whole  bad  business,  he  said, 
for  the  members  of  the  League  engage  to  resist  and 
to  preserve  agamst  all  external  aggression  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  politleat  independence  of  the 
ration.s  concerned. 

At  St.  Louis,  the  President  first  discussed  the 
Shantmir  settlement,  expressing  his  belief  that  Japan 
will  keep  her  promise  and  return  the  sovoroipnty  of 
Shantung  to  China.  He  also  said  that  if  we  did  not 
join  the  League  of  Natfons  we  would  have  to  play 


a  "lone  liand''»  and  that  wuuld  necessitate  a  great 
standing  aimy. 

At  Kansas  City  and  at  Billings,  Montana,  he  de- 
veloped the  same  thoupht,  warninp  the  nation  that 
a  great  standing  army  not  only  would  mean  burden- 
some taxation  and  compulsory  military  serviee,  but 
the  building  up  of  a  military'  class. 

Thirty  thousand  greeted  the  President  in  the 
Stadium  at  Seattle  on  September  13th,  where  he  re- 
viewed the  fleet  and  made  two  addresses. 

Two  days  later,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  the  Presi- 
dent called  upon  the  nation  to  bind  themselves  in  the 
solemn  League  and  Covenant  and  redeem  the  expec- 
tation of  the  world. 

At  San  Francisco,  Presiflent  Wilson  touched  upon 
the  Irish  <iuestion.  Articles  X  and  XI  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  he  declared,  not  only  did  not  put  the 
United  States  in  a  position  where  it  would  have  to 
wM  England  In  the  event  lliat  Ireland  sought  to  ob- 
tain her  freedom,  but  the.se  Articles  went  further  hy 
providing  a  Court  of  the  World  before  which  Ire- 
land or  any  nation  whieb  fsit  that  Ireland  vras 
WTonpod  couM  seek  the  verdict  of  public  opinion. 

At  San  Diego,  President  Wilson  addressed  60,000 
people,  saying  that  tin  League  of  Nationa  and  tiia 
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Peace  Treaty  fulfilled  Republican  iileals. 

At  Los  Angeles,  President  Wilson  denied  that  Enpr- 
land,  with  her  sfat  votes  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
Lea>7ue,  could  exert  an  inflacnee  greater  than  Amer> 
ica  with  itd  one  vote.  The  Assembly,  he  said,  is  a 
debatiiig  and  not  an  executive  body,  and  in  every 
matter  on  which  the  Aasembly  can  vote  along  with 
the  Council,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  nations  tep- 
resenteil  on  the  Council  should  concur  in  the  afflnna- 
tiv«  vote  to  make  it  valid.  So  that  in  evcr>-  vote,  no 
matter  how  many  vote  for  it  in  the  Assembly,  in  or- 
der for  it  to  haeome  valid*  it  is  necessary  that  fha 
United  States  should  vote  ay«. 


President  Trailed  by  RepiMieani 

The  President  was  trailed  on  this  trip  by  a  num- 
ber, of  United  SUtes  Senators,  all  ot  them  crities  of 

the  League  of  Nations  Covenant,  who  dolivcred 
speeches  in  opposition  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
and  in  support  of  amendments  to  the  Covenant. 
Amontr  these  assailants  of  the  Covt-nant  were  Sen- 
ators Jdhn^on,  Borah,  Rood  and  Mrr^  rmirk.  They 
were  greeted  by  large  audiences  which  unfailingly 
expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  Leagna  of  Nn- 
tioiis  Covenant  as  drawn. 


Division  of  the  Sen 

The  debates  in  the  Senate,  over  the  ratification  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  at  times  grew  aerimoniotts.  Three 
shades  of  Senatorial  opinion  tlc  vrloi)ed.  One  croup, 
whose  spokesman  was  Senator  Lodge,  strongly  sup- 
ported the  direct  amendment  of  the  Treaty  and  this 
position  was  sustained  by  36  Republican  an<l  two 
Democratic  Senators.  A  second  group,  comprising 
twelve  Republicans  and  three  Democrats,  opiiused 
direct  amendments  while  favoring  specific  and  effec- 
tive qualifying  reservations.  A  third  group,  num- 
bering 40,  aiul  known  a<  "Administration  Demo- 
crats*" opposed  any  amendments  to  the  text  of  the 
Treaty  and  the  greater  number  strongly  opposed  any 
(iualifying  reservations  whatsoever.  Senator  Hitch- 
cock was  a  leader  of  this  group. 

The  Fall  Amendments  Defeated 

Thiity-five  textual  amendments  to  the  Treaty 
were  offered  by  Senator  Fall,  Republican,  of  Now 
Mexico,  intend^  to  prevent  America's  participation 
on  any  commission  established  under  the  Treaty  ex- 
cepting the  Reparations  Commission.  These  amend- 
ments were  all  defeated  by  decisive  majorities  on 
October  2d. 

The  so-called  "Middle  Ground"  Senators  were  In 
control  of  the  situation.  With  them  voted  Senator 
Gore,  Democrat,  of  Oklahcma,  an.!  Senator  Thomas 
of  Colorado.  Senator  Jones,  Kepublican,  of  Wash- 
ington, voted  with  the  Denoerats  on  two  amand- 

The  Shantung  Amendments 

A  vote  was  taken  en  bloc,  October  16th,  on  the 
six  amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Lodge,  to  re- 
store the  economic  privileges  on  the  Shantung  Pen- 
insular to  China.  -All  six  were  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
35  to  55.  Senator  Lodge  thereupon  announced  that, 
at  the  proper  time,  he  would  move  to  strike  the  en- 
tire Shantung  section  from  the  Treaty. 

la  the  eooree  of  the  debate  on  these  amendments 
Senator  Johnson  denounced  the  Shantung  awaid  aS 
"infamous,  detestable  and  abominable."  Many  Re- 
publicans, while  voting  against  the  amendments,  in- 
timated that  they  would  be  willing  to  support  a  re- 
servation that  would  assert  the  privilege  of  the 
United  States  to  refuse  to  be  bound  by  any  action 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  any  dippute  relating  to 
the  Shantong  Peninsala. 

Rerised  Reservations  Reported 

A  seiies  of  re\nsed  rcsen'ations  was  reports '  1 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on  October  2M, 


ite  on  Peace  Treaty 

as  substitutes  for  those  of  September  10th.  In  a 
preamble  to  the  series,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  10  to 

7,  it  was  specified  that  all  the  resenations  must  be 
accepted  by  three  of  the  four  principal  Allied  Towers 
before  becoming  effective.  Ten  of  tliese  reser\-atioBS 
were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  11  to  6,  action  on  three 
others  beinj;  postponed. 

Of  those  accepted,  fr.  e  touched  upon  points  already 
covered  in  the  four  original  reservations  previously 
adopted  by  the  committee,  namely,  the  right  of  with- 
drawal  from  the  League;  Article  X;  the  guarantee 
of  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  oi 
members  of  the  League;  the  mandate  over  weak  n*> 
tions,  which  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  reservation 
on  Article  X,  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and  domestic 
questions,  such  as  the  tariff  an<l  immigration. 

By  many  it  was  thought  significant  Uuit  the  res- 
ervation on  Article  X  was  afanost  identteal  in  phras- 
ing with  that  which  President  Wil.son  had  condemned 
in  his  Salt  Lake  City  speech  as  being  "a  dagger  , 
thrust  at  the  heart  of  the  Treaty."  This  reservatien  I 
was  adopte<l  clespite  the  warning  of  Senator  Hitch- 
cock that  its  acceptance  alone  would  move  the  Ad- 
ministration forces  to  reject  the  Treaty. 

The  Shantung  reservation  was  qualified  in  com- 
mittee, by  the  exelsion  of  the  pravision  that  the 
L'nited  States  sliouli!  dt^cline  to  recor'ni7e  the  valid- 
ity of  any  titles  which  Germany  assumed  to  possess 
on  the  Shantung  Peninsula.  On  the  resolutioa  pro- 
viding that  the  United  States  shall  accept  no  man- 
date except  by  consent  of  Congress,  the  vote  was 
12  to  2. 

Four  more  reservations  were  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  October  23d, 
making  14  in  all.  One  reservation  specified  that  n^ 
citizen  shall  represent  the  United  States  under  the 
League  of  Nations  or  ^e  Treaty,  or  shall  be  elected 
or  appointed  as  a  member  of  any  commission,  court 
council  or  conference  except  with  the  approval  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  By  the  terms  of  another 
reservation,  our  Government  may  permit  the  na- 
tionals of  a  covenant-breaking  state  to  continue  their 
commercial,  financial  and  personal  relations  witil 
the  nationals  of  the  United  States.  A  third  reserva- 
tion enables  the  United  States  to  decline  to  aeeept  , 
any  interest  as  trustee  or  in  lur  own  right,  or  to 
accept  any  responsibility  for  the  government  or  dis- 
position of  the  overseas  possessions  of  Germany  to 
^ddch  Germany  renounces  her  right  and  title?. 

A  fourth  reservation  enables  the  United  States  to 
determine  what  questions  are  within  its  domestic 
jurisdiction.    Among  the  questions  included  aie 
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those  eOTicerning  the  suppression  of  the  traliic  in 
women  anri  chfldrm,  and  in  opium  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs. 

Senator  Lodged  Reaenration 

Senator  I.odjro,  on  October  24th,  oflfere<l  a  reser- 
vation in  which  it  is  i^edfled  that  the  United  States 
reserves  to  itsdf  exclusively  the  rif^  to  decide  what 
questions  affect  its  honor  or  its  vital  interests  and 
which  declares  that  such  tiuestions  are  not  under 
this  treaty  to  be  submitted  in  any  way,  either  to 
arbitration  or  to  the  consideration  of  the  council  or 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  any 
aerency  thn  oof.  or  to  the  decision  or  lecommendntion 
of  any  other  power. 


This  motion,  which  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  10  to 
6,  was  first  suggested  by  Senator  Reed  of  Hissonri, 
a  Democrat,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  committee, 
then  proposed  by  Senator  Shields  and  afterwards 
phrased  by  Senator  Lodge. 

Refuse  to  Increase  America's  Voting  Stccngtli 
An  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Hiram  John- 
son of  California  seekingr  to  equalize  the  voting 

strength  of  the  I'nitrd  States  in  the  propo.^od  League 
with  the  six  votes  allotted  to  Great  Britain  and  its 
dominions,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  40  to  88. 

On  October  29th.  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  47  to  36 
rejected  an  amenihnent  sponsored  by  Senator  Moses, 
Republican,  of  New  Hampshire,  intended  to  effect 
an  equality  of  vote  in  the  League  Assembly. 


All  Amendments  Defeated 


It  was  now  apparent  that  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  unalterably  opposed  to  any  amendment  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  although  many  Senators  looked 
favorably  on  certain  reservations.  On  October  29th, 
the  Seni^  rejected  three  more  amendments.  One  of 
these,  offered  by  Senator  Johnson,  Republican,  was  a 
new  attempt  to  secure  fur  the  T'nited  States  a  vol- 
ingr  power  in  the  League  Assembly  equal  to  timt 
accorded  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions  and  colo- 
nies.   This  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  43  to  35. 

An  amendment  oifcred  by  Senator  Shielrls,  Demo- 
crat, of  Tennessee,  to  provide  that  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  and  dominions  have  collectively  but  three 
delegmias  and  one  aggregate  vote  in  the  Assembly, 
was  defeated  49  to  81. 

"Almighty  God"  Voted  Down 
An  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Sherman,  Re- 
publican, of  IlliBofs,  to  hiaert  the  phrase,  **to  invoke 

the  conpi<!erate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  prra- 
cious  favor  of  Almighty  God"  in  the  preamble  was 
defeated  67  to  27. 


On  November  4th,  Senator  Lodge  offered  an 

amendment  striking  from  the  Treaty  the  throe  sec- 
tions under  wiiich  the  economic  rights  on  tlie  Shan- 
tung Peninsula  were  awarded  to  Japan.  This  was 
voted  down,  41  to  26. 

Senator  Borah  offered  an  amendment  to  strike 
from  the  Treaty  the  article  i,'uaranteeinj!:  the  teni> 
torial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Lngue  of  Nations.  After  two  hours  of 
debate,  Senator  Borah  withdrew  this  amendment, 
saying  that  he  would  await  the  Senate's  action  on 
liis  reservations  to  limit  the  obligation  imposed  on 
the  United  States  under  the  article  in  ciucstion. 

Senator  La  Pollette,  on  November  5th,  moved  an 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  Treaty  all  the  labor 
provisions.  This  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
47  to  34. 

The  last  attempt  tr)  ameml  the  Treaty  occurred  on 
November  6tii,  when  Senator  Gore,  Democrat,  of  Ok- 
lahoma, proposed  that  the  United  States  should  hold 
a  referendum  vote  before  entering  any  war.  This 
was  defeated  by  76  to  16. 


A  battle  royal  to  decide  the  qualifying  reser\'a- 
tions  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
was  begun  on  November  7  th.  Tlie  opening  attack 
was  made  on  the  preamble,  which  required  the  writ- 
ten assent  of  three  of  the  Allied  powers  to  the  Amer- 
ican resenations.  All  etforts  to  modify  it  failed, 
:inrl  the  preamble  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  48  to  40. 
Three  Democrats,  Walsh  of  Massachusetts,  Gore  of 
Oklahoma  and  Reed  of  Missouri,  voteti  with  the  lie- 
publicana  affirmatively;  one  Republican,  McCumber 
of  North  Dakota,  voted  negatively  with  the  Demo- 
crats. 

The  reservation,  making  the  United  States  the  sole 
jud^re  as  to  whether  it  has  fulfdled  its  obligations 
to  the  League  in  event  of  its  determination  to  with- 
draw therefrom,  was  adopted  after  a  .stubborn  fipht 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  35.  All  49  Republican  Senators, 
toirether  with  six  Democratic  Senators,  were  known 
to  favor  this  reservation,  while  41  Senators  were  op- 
posed. TTie  minority  sought  variously  to  strike  out 
;1I  mention  r.f  a  concurrent  or  joint  resolution,  pro- 
posing to  give  the  Congress  the  option  to  proceed  as 
ft  thought  best,  but  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 

Rcrnse  to  Be  Boond  by  Article  X 
Despite  President  Wilson's  opinion  that  any  modi- 


Battle  Royal  Over  the  Reservations 


fication  of  Article  X  would  be  equivalent  to  "a  knife- 
thrust  at  the  heart  of  the  Covenant."  the  Senate 
majority  refused  to  he  bound  by  its  orij^inai  pro- 
nsions,  which  require  that  America  shall  use  its 
armed  forces  whenever  outside  aggiession  threatens 
the  territory  of  any  member  of  the  League. 

Under  this  authority  it  was  held  that  the  League 
woulfl  be  empowered  to  call  on  the  United  States 
Army  to  fipht  the  battles  of  European  Imperialism 
against  aspirinjr  Liberty  whenever  and  wherever  a 
people  shnuid  rise  up  against  tyranny.  A  reserva- 
tion was  proposed  requirmg  the  consent  of  Congress 
before  our  Army  and  Navy  should  be  Kquired  to  do 
the  war-biddhig  of  the  despotisms  to  Ennqie,  Asia 
and  Africa. 

Senator  Thomas,  Democrat,  of  Colorado  and  Sen- 
ator Hitchcock,  the  Democratic  Leader,  both  sought 
to  modify  this  reservation,  but  both  failed,  four  Dem- 
ocrats vottog  with  the  Republicans. 

After  four  days'  debate,  the  re  ervation  as  rec- 
ommendefl  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  46  to  88.  All  the  Republican 
Senators  and  four  Democratic  Senators,  Walsh  of 
Massachusetts,  Gore  of  Oklahoma,  Reed  of  Missouri 
and  Smith  of  Geergii^  voted  to  the  affimative. 
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Reservations  Adopted  Under  Closure  Rule 

Senator  I>o{|ge,  on  November  i;uh,  oirereti  a  peti- 
tion, signed  by  80  Bepublican  Senators,  to  invoice 
the  closure  rule  as  a  means  of  limiting  further  de- 
bate on  the  Treaty.  By  a  vote  of  78  to  16,  the  clo- 
sure rule  was  adopted  on  Novombor  loth,  rach  Sen- 
ator being  limited  to  one  hour  in  presenting  his  ar- 
guments on  any  cpiestion  resardhiir  the  Treaty.  Un- 
der this  rule,  ten  reservations  wore  adopted  that 
day,  as  many  as  1.3  Democratic  Senators  votinK  "yes" 
with  the  Republicans. 

On  November  17th,  a  reservation  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Owen  for  America's  participation  in  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  German  eolonies,  and  another  reservatkoi 


ollered  by  Senator  liecd,  excluding  the  League  o( 
Nations  from  action  affecting  the  *%oilor  and  vittf 
intwnsU"  of  the  United  States,  im  njeeted. 


Wai-ning  was  given  on  November  17th  that  Pres- 
ident Wilson  would  pigeon-hole  the  Treaty  if  Sena- 
tor Lodged  resolution  of  "ratifleatioii  witii  reservi- 
tions"  should  be  adopted.  The  President  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  in  his  opinion  the  resolution  in  its 
modified  form  provided  not  for  the  ratification  but 
rather  for  the  nullification  of  the  Treaty.  He  urgti 
all  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Treaty  to  vote 
against  the  Lodge  teaolutum  of  ratiflcation. 


Defeat  of  the  Peace  Treaty 


The  United  States  Senate,  on  November  19,  1919, 
at  10.30  p.m.,  rejected  the  German  Peace  Treaty. 
Two  votes  were  taken.  A  resolution  for  uncondi- 
tional ratification  of  the  Treaty,  without  amend- 
ments or  reservation.s,  was*  defeated  by  a  vote  of  53 
to  3!^.  A  re-olution  for  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
with  the  reservations  already  adopted  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  56  to  89.  A  motion  to  reeonsfder  was 
similarly  defeated. 

In  the  final  vote,  party  lines  were  broken.  Seven 
Democrats  vute<l  with  the  Republicans  against  ac- 
cepting the  Treaty  without  qualifications,  and  seven 
Democrats  voted  with  the  Republicans  In  favor  of 
vatificMtton  with  reservations. 


On  the  other  hand,  one  Republican  votc<l  with  the 
Democrats  for  unconditional  ratification  and  IS  R«- 
publican.s  voted  with  the  Democrats  against 
cation  with  reservations.  These  Republicans 
styled  "IrrecondU^e  opponents  of  the  League 
NatioBs  Covenant,** 

With  the  deftet  of  the  Treaty,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed to  reassemble  at  the  repular  session  on  De- 
cember 1st.  Before  adjournment.  Senator  Lode* 
moved  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  War  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  is  at  an  esid.  This 
nadulioit  was  lefenwd  to  fb%  Vneign  Sdatwas 
CoBunittee. 


AMERICA.  JULY  18-AUG.  3 


Race  Riots  in  Washington,  Chicago,  Omaha  and  Elaine,  Ark.  ' 

62  Deaths  and  Many  Injuries  Resuk  from  Battles  Waged  in  the  City  Screets 
 SBcnoN  aB>i9i9   


THE  importation  of  half  a  million  negroes  into 
the  Northern  States,  to  fill  the  places  of  white 
artisans  and  laborers  drafted  for  the  World 
War,  had  its  tragic  sequel  in  the  race  riots  which 
occurred  during  July  and  September,  1919,  in  four 
cities  —  Washington,  Chicago,  Omaha  and  Elaine, 
Arkansas.  These  riots,  resulthig  tn  9t  deaths  and 
hundreds  of  injuries,  were  in  part  clue  to  nepro  as- 
surance, based  upon  the  wide  acceptance  among  the 
blades  of  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  the  social  equal- 
ity of  the  races  as  enunciated  by  negro  editors  gmr 
eraiiy  and  by  one  white  lawyer  in  Arkansas.  Other 
contributing  causes  were  the  alleged  assaults  com- 
mitted by  blacks  upon  white  girls,  and  the  industrial 
enmities  engendered  by  the  transplanting  of  these 
blacks  on  Northern  .soil,  displacing  white  men  not 
only  from  positions  of  lucrative  employment,  but,  dis- 
pftmmring  them  of  their  homes  as  wdL 

The  Washfaigton  Riot 

The  riots  in  Washington,  D.  C,  began  on  Saturday, 
July  19,  1919,  the  alleged  provocation  being  a  succes- 
sion of  assaults  committed  by  negroes  on  white  wom- 
en. Bands  of  soMirrs,  sailors,  marines  and  civilians 
made  their  way  to  the  Center  Market  district  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  dragfdnir  many  negroes  from  street 
cars  and  axitoninbiles  an<l  assauUinfr  them.  The  Po- 
lice Rel^er^'es  were  called  out,  but  could  not  quell  the 


rioting,  which  by  nightfall  ha<l  spread  to  other  parts 
of  the  city.  A  seors  of  badly  injured  Begroe.s  by  this 
time  had  been  removed  to  the  Emergency  Hospir.iL 
For  tiiree  days  and  nights  the  rioting  continue'^, 
but  on  the  82d,  Major-Gen.  Ham,  in  co-operation  withj 
the  polieOf  apparently  had  the  situation  well  in  hand. 
On  that  day,  without  warning,  the  riots  broke  out 
anew.  Tliis  time  the  neirroes  were  the  aK^rt\<-  ^s. 
Bent  upon  retaliation  they  rode  about  in  automo>| 
hilea,  shooting  promiseuousty  at  the  whites. 
whites  acceptofl  the  challenge  and  a  violent  cla-s^i 
ensueil.  Troops  were  called  out  and  Oy  evening  or- 
der was  restored.  As  a  result  of  the  day's  bloody 
work,  four  blacks  and  three  whites  were  kille<l  ar.d 
70  injured.  Hundreds  of  rioters  were  arrested. 
That  niglU  Washington  was  policed  by  a  large  ti 
of  soldiers  and  marines.  No  further  oatbrenk 
coned  at  tiie  Capita]. 

38  Killed  in  Chicaco's  Riot  j 

News  of  the  Washington  riots  stirred  Chicago, 
where  60,000  hiaeks  had  di^laeed  as  many  wrfiit^ 

from  places  of  employment  in  the  ptecedin^^   t  - 
years.    The  blacks,  moreover,  had  overflowed  inxa 
the  hotter  residential  districts,  oeeupying  housaa  n»< 
ually  resen-ed  for  whites.   Property  values  had  fiC. 
len  in  consequence  of  the  negro  "Invasion,"  «'»«iiTfTif 
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moch  ill  feeling  among  landlords  and  hoosaowners. 
Numbers  of  Uadu,  moreover,  had  imbibed  the 

false  doctrine  of  social  equality,  ttpccial  refer- 
ence to  miscegenation,  as  taught  by  tlift  negro  press 
and  ennneiated  by  negro  orators.  This  evil  teaching 
had  borne  fruit  in  a  certain  assurance  on  the  part 
of  many  negroes  which  was  resenteii  by  the  whites. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  July  27th,  while  thou- 
sands of  young  folks  were  bathing  at  the  South  Side 
beach,  a  colored  boy  was  drowned.  The  false  report 
iraine<l  currency  that  he  had  been  stoned  while  in 
the  water  by  white  boys.  Accepting  this  report  as 
true,  a  number  of  negroes  erossed  the  dividing  line 
To  the  white  section  of  the  beach  and  demanded  sat- 
isfaction. A  general  fight  followed,  in  which  scores 
received  cats  and  bruises  from  flying  stones  and 
rocks. 

From  the  beaches,  the  rioting  spread  through  the 
"Black  Belt,"  and  for  several  days  this  part  of  the 
city  waa  the  scene  of  much  diaoider,  aceompanied  by 
shootiug,  stabbings,  assaults  and  some  inoendlairlsm. 
The  police  were  unable  to  control  the  situation. 

On  July  dOth,  on  request  of  the  mayor  of  Chicago, 
Gov.  Frank  O.  Lowdan  ealled  out  6,000  State  Tmnqps. 
Members  of  the  National  Guaid  and  vetenma  of  the 
World  War  al.>?o  as.sisted. 

On  July  28th,  five  negroes  and  nine  whites  were 
killed  in  a  battle  lasting  five  hours,  the  blacks  firing 
from  windows,  roofs  and  other  points  of  vantage. 
On  the  following  day  the  battle  continued  with  un- 
abated fury.  Fourteen  participants  were  killed  and 
500  injured.  One  negro  who  had  been  riddled  with 
bullet?,  was  burned  to  a  cinder.  Hundreds  of  rioters 
were  arrested  for  carrying  concealed  weapons  or  for 
disorderly  conduct. 

Martial  law  was  proclaime<l  on  July  30th  and  all 
the  saloons  were  closed.  The  negroes  had  secured 
arms  and  barricaded  themselves  within  their  houses, 
while  thousands  of  infuriated  whites  besieged  the 
Blade  Bdt,  waiting  for  tlie  ofigroea  to  eome  out. 
Five  mora  daatlis  wen  r^orted  bringing  the  toll  up 
to  33. 

Ob  July  Slst,  M  ineendiary  fires  were  started 

with  the  evident  purpose  of  "smoking  out"  the 
blacks;  one  negro  was  kille<l  and  six  negroes  were 
badly  beaten.  By  August  3d  calm  had  been  restored 
throughout  Chicago  and  five  days  later  the  6,000 
state  troops  guarding  the  city  were  sent  home.  A 
coroner's  jurj*  which  investigated  the  race  riots  fixed 
the  number  of  deaths  at  38.  Of  these  15  were  white 
and  SS  edond  persons.  T^mnlty  man  were  lield  for 


tlie  grand  jury  on  charges  of  murder  and  manslaugh- 
ter. Race  segregation  by  agreement  and  quick  pun- 
ishment of  the  guilty  regardless  of  OOloT,  Were  8Ug- 

ifesled  as  remedies  for  race  riots. 

Mayor  of  Omaha  Nearly  Lynched  in  Kacc  Kiots 

At  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  September  19th,  a  mob  of 
several  thousand  white  citizens  stormed  the  Douglaa 
County  Court  House  in  their  efforts  to  seize  William 
Brown  a  negro  confined  in  the  jail  there  awaiting 
trial  for  an  alleged  a^^sault  on  a  white  girl  named 
Lobeek.  The  poUoe  held  back  the  mob  for  a  time. 

Majror  E.  P.  Smith  of  Omaha,  a  former  law  part- 
ner of  counsel  for  the  negro's  defense,  attempted  to 
quell  the  disturbance  by  appealing  to  the  rioters  to 
await  the  orderly  processes  of  the  law.  In  the  midst 
of  his  address  he  was  seized,  a  rope  placed  around 
his  neck  and  he  was  strung  up  twice,  being  cut  down 
wlien  life  was  almost  extinct.  He  reeowred  after 
two  wedts'  hospital  treatment. 

After  assaulting  the  mayor,  the  rioters  set  fire  to 
the  $1,000,000  courthouse,  which  was  practically  des- 
troyed* and  secured  the  prisoner.  He  was  immedi- 
atdy  luawed  and  his  body  bnmed  to  a  ertspi. 

Fifteen  hundred  Federal  troops  were  sent  to  the 
scene  from  Fort  Crook  and  Fort  Omaha,  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood,  Commander  of  the  Central  Depart- 
ment, arrived  on  September  80th,  and  quickly  re- 
stored order. 

During  tlie  rioting  Louis  Young,  a  17  years  old 
boy,  was  shot  and  killed  by  the  police  whUe  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  courthouse,  and  a  man  named  H.  J. 
Ilykell  was  fatally  injured.  Hundreds  of  persons 
sustained  injuries.  Of  the  hundreds  of  rioters  ar- 
rested, 150  were  charged  with  murder,  being  identi- 
fied f  ram  pliotograidia  taken  during  the  distuilnnee. 

Sixteen  Killed  at  Elaine,  Arkansas 

A  white  lawyer,  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  who  had 
incited  the  colored  population  of  the  state  to  demand 
social  cfiuality  by  force  of  arms  wa.-^  in  part  respon- 
sible for  the  dreadful  race  riots,  which  broke  out  at 
Blaine,  Aricansas,  on  October  1  and  2,  1919.  The 
killing  of  W.  D.  Adkins,  a  railroad  special  agent  at 
Elaine,  on  September  30,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  conflict  between  the  whites  and  blacks.  For 
several  days  there  was  serious  fighting  between  the 
two  races  throughout  Phillips'  County,  but  with  the 
arrival  of  500  Regular  Army  troops  the  disturbance 
was  quelled.  In  the  rioting  eleven  negroes  and  five 
white  men  were  killed. 


  >  UNITED  <^TATES.  JULY- DEC.    i  ,  m 

Nation-wide  Prohibition^  Ratified  by  45  States^  Becomes  Law 

Btewers  and  Distillers  Seek  to  Repeal  the  War-Tune  Prohibition.  Act 

I  SKCTtON  26-1010     


TECHNICALLY,  the  United  States  was  put  on 
a  War-Time  Prohibition  basis  on  Jnly  1,  1919, 
but  in  reality  beers,  wines  and  even  ardent 
liquors  were  openly  sold  over  thousands  of  bars  in 
every  state  of  the  Union  pending  a  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  War- 
Time  ProhlMtfon  Act.  Meantime,  Congress  had 
a<icpted  an  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
to  become  effective  on  January  16,  1920,  upon  its 


ratification  by  the  legislatures  of  36  states,  prohib- 
iting the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  "in- 
toxicating liciuors"  in  the  countn-.  Hiis  Amendment 
was  duly  ratifie<l  by  36  state  legislatures,  but  long 
before  it  became  operative,  the  question  of  what  per- 
centage of  alcohol  in  any  given  beveiage  entitled  it 
to  be  caHed  "intoxicating'*  was  the  subject  of  lively 
discussion  in  every  state  court. 
Opinions  of  courts,  legislatures,  municipalities  and 
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citizens  were  at  Taxiaace  on  this  qiiesti0ii,  and  the 
whole  matter  was  Teferred  to  the  United  States 

Supreme  Court  fnr  final  decision.  The  tlecrco  of  the 
Supreme  Court  had  not  been  handed  down  when  the 
year  1919  dosed. 

Katiacation  of  the  National  Prohibition  Amcndnicnt 

The  first  legal  step  taken  in  the  total  suppression 

ol  the  li<iuor  traffic  throughout  the  Union  was  the 
adoption  by  the  United  States  Senate,  on  August  1, 
1917,  by  a  vote  o£  65  to  20,  of  a  joint  resolution, 
.submitting  to  the  states  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transpor- 
tation of  intoxicating  li<iuors  in  thc.~e  United  States, 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Amendment  by  36  states. 

This  resolution,  after  amendment,  passed  the 
House  of  Representative?  on  December  17th  by  a 
vote  of  282  to  128.  The  Senate  on  December  ibth, 
aeeepted  the  resolution  as  amended  by  a  riaiag  vote 
of  47  yeas  to  8  nay?. 

The  proposed  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  then  submitted  to  the  State  LetrL^latures 
for  ratification.  Twenty-four  states  already  were  on 
a  Prohibition  basis  prior  to  December,  1917.  They 
were:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansa.s,  Colorado,  Geor- 
gia, Idaho,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Mi.s.'^i.ssippi, 
Montana,  Nehraska,  North  Carolfaia,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington  and  West 
Virginia. 

Before  Jan.  1,  1919,  fifteen  states  had  ratified  the 
amendment  in  this  order:  Mississippi,  ViTRhiia,  Ken- 
tucky, South  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Mar\land, 
Montana,  Texas,  Delaware,  South  Dakota,  Massa- 
chusetts, Arizona,  Georgia,  Loatsiana  and  Florida. 
Twenty-eight  other  states  had  ratified  before  Feb- 
ruary 26th,  making  a  total  of  43,  or  seven  more  than 
the  renuired  number. 

These  2«  state.s  ratified  in  this  order:  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Idaho,  Tennessee,  Maine,  West  ViP- 
gfalia,  Cldifoxnia,  Wa.shington,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Kansas,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Colorado, 
Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Utah,  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri, Wyoming,  Wisconsin,  Nevada,  Vennoot,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania. 

Three  states — Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Riiode 
Island— refused  to  ratify  the  .nmenrlment.  A  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Michigan  Constitution,  per- 
mittteg  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  beer  and  wine, 
was  defeated  at  the  state  election,  April  7,  1919. 

Ratification  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  formally  proclaimed  on 
Januan'  29,  1919,  by  Frank  U.  Polk,  acting  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Robert  I^nsmg. 
Though  the  document  was  dated  the  29th,  still  the 
legal  authorities  held  that  the  ratification  was  ac- 
complished when  the  36th  state  acted  affirmatively 
on  January  16th  and  that  under  the  term  of  the 
Amendment  itself  Prohibition  would  become  effec- 
tive one  year  from  that  date,  on  January  !•»  1920. 

President's  Veto  is  Overridden 

The  18th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  known  as  the  National  Prohibition 
Act,  was  vetoed  by  President  Wilson  on  October  27th 
but  was  passed  over  his  veto  by  the  House  on  the 
same  day,  h\-  i  vote  of  176  to  55.  and  by  the  Senate 
OB  October  28th,  by  a  vote  of  65  to  20.  The  amend- 


ment oonaeq^ently  became  a  law  without  the  Pres- 
ident's approval. 

In  returning  the  Act  without  his  approval,  Pr^^  i 
dent  Wilson  ma<ie  the  point  that  the  subject  maiui 
in  the  measure  dealt  with  two  distinct  phases  of 
Prohibition  legislation.  One  part  of  the  Act  sougiit 
to  eniorce  War-Time  Prohibition;  the  other  to  en- 
force provisions  made  necessary  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment.  The  i^ident  disapproved  of 
that  part  of  the  proposed  legislaiiion  with  lefeicuce 
to  War-Time  Prohibition  because  of  the  emenfencicf 
of  the  War,  whose  objects  had  been  satisfied  in  th; 
demobilization  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  whose 
repeal  he  had  already  sought  at  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress. Where  the  purposes  of  particular  legislation 
arising  out  of  War  emergency  have  been  satisfied, 
he  held  that  sound  public  policy  made  dear  the  x«n- 
son  and  necessity  for  repeaL  It  would  not  be  dUS- 
cult  for  Congress  to  separate  these  two  question - 
and  effectively  to  legislate  regarding  them,  makine 
the  proper  dis^etion  between  temporary  taiwi 
which  arose  out  of  the  War-Time  emergencies  and 
those  like  the  Constitutional  Amendment  of  Prohi- 
bition, which  was  now  part  of  the  fundamaatal  law 
of  tha  country. 

The  War-Time  Prohibition  Act 

The  War-Time  Prohibition  Act,  passed  by  Congress 
on  August  29,  1918,  before  the  War  had  ended  and 
itfgned  President  Wilson  on  November  21,  tea  days 
after  the  Armistice,  became  effective  July  1,  1919. 
This  act  made  unlawful  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  of  all  description  for  the  duration  of  the  War, 
or  until  the  complete  demobilization  of  the  United 
States  .^rmy  had  been  accomplished. 

The  Brewers  ant]  Distillers  Association,  at  Cliicago. 
on  January  8,  1919,  took  steps  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality both  of  the  War^Tfane  Prohibitian  Act  and 
tlie  Constitutional  Prohibition  Act.  They  contended 
that  the  ISth  Amendment  was  unconstitutional  under 
Article  X,  which  provides  that  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  shall  be  T«serve«l 
to  the  states  respectively.  On  the  same  day,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  c<Histi* 
tionaJity  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  Aet,  foiMddinr  tiie 
.'shipment  of  liquor  into  "dr\-"  territory.  It  wa.^  de- 
duced from  this  decision  that  the  same  conclusions 
would  apply  to  the  National  Prohibition  Aet  vvImb 
brought  up  for  review. 

On  March  i9th,  the  United  Brewei-s'  Association 
applied  to  the  Federal  District  Court  in  New  York 
for  an  injunction  restraining  the  Collector  of  later* 
nal  Revenue  and  the  United  States  District  Attorney 
from  bocrinninj,'  any  proceedings  to  interfere  ^^^th 
tlie  Hoffman  Brewing  Company's  production  of  beer 
of  2.75  per  cent  alcoholic  content.  The  complaint 
challenged  the  Revenue  Department's  definition  of 
"intoxicants"  as  without  legal  authority;  it  also 
challenged  the  constitutionality  of  the  War-Time  Pro- 
hibition Act,  forbidding  the  manufacture  after  May 
Ist  and  the  sale  after  July  1st  of  intoxicants.  Federal 
Judge  Mayer  i>n  May  2oil.  Kianted  the  injunction 
asked  for,  pending  the  court's  decision  on  the  legality 
of  the  Act. 

Varioos  Court  Dedsiooa 

Tlie  Eliode  Island  Assembly  passed,  and  Gov.  Deek- 
man  signed,  a  resolution  directing  the  Attorney- 
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General  to  Re<'ure  from  the  Unitcfl  S'tutes  Supreme 
Court  a  determination  of  tlie  con.>LUuUonality  of  the 
Prohibition  Amendment. 

AttonMy-Gennal  Palmer  announced  on  June  30th, 
that  the  Departm«it  of  Jnstfee,  -wMle  enforring  ^e 
War-Time  Prohibition  Act,  would  make  no  arrests 
except  in  test  cases  until  the  courts  had  passed  on 
the  cpicstion  of  what  conatltated  an  *Hntoxieatine" 
bcveragrc. 

Fetleral  Jud^e  Anderson  in  Boston  held,  on  July 
15th,  that  the  sale  of  non-intoxicating  beer  was  not 
illegal.  In  Pittsbuvgh,  Federal  Judge  Thompson 
overruled  the  demurrers  of  local  brewing  eompimies 
to  charges  of  violating  the  War-Time  Prohibiticn 
Act.  In  New  Orleans,  Federal  Judge  Foster  sus- 
tained n  demurrer  filed  by  a  brewing  company  to  an 
indictment  charging  that  the  mnniifarture  of  bier  of 
1  per  cent  alcoholic  content  was  in  violation  of  the 
War-Time  Prohibition  Act.  Federal  Judge  Chatfield 
of  Brooklyn,  in  a  test  case  tvought  by  the  United 
States  Government,  held  that  beer  of  2.78  per  cent 
alcoholic  content  was  intoxicating.  Federal  Judtje 
Page  in  Chicago  ruled  that  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  malt  beven^  cont^^nff  ooe-half  (tf  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  alcohol  was  UleiaL 

Repeal  by  Referendum  Attempted 

Counsel  for  the  brewers  and  distillers  contended 
that,  inasmuch  as  45  state  legislatures  hat!  ratified 
the  Amendment,  it  would  be  void  if  the  voters  in  ten 
of  the  states  where  the  referendum  has  been  insti- 
tnted  should  reverse  the  action  of  their  legislatures. 
The  states  in  which  the  referendum  proceedings 
were  invoiced  are:  Michigan,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, New  Mexico,  Colora<lo,  Nebraska,  Washington, 
California,  Nevada,  Maine,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Utah 
and  Idaho.  Of  these  15  states,  the  petitions  were 
rejeeted  in  Or^ron,  Utah  and  Idaho. 

Piealdcnt  Seeks  its  Repeal 

* 

When  the  66th  Conpress  was  as.-icmblcd  in  extra- 
ordinary session  on  May  17th,  President  Wilson 
cabled  from  Parts  a  message  urging  the  repeal  of 
the  War-Time  Prohibition  Act  on  the  p''ound  that  de- 
mobilization had  progresserl  far  enousrh  to  make  it 
safe  to  allow  beers  and  wines  to  be  sold,  combined 
with  the  statement  that  the  President  himself  had 


not  the  authority  to  miae  the  ban.  Congress,  how- 
ever, was  olxiurate. 

As  July  1st  drew  near,  the  brewers  renewed  their 
efforts  to  induce  President  Wilson,  by  special  order, 
to  lift  the  ban  so  far  as  it  applied  to  beers  and  light 
wines.  The  President,  on  June  28th,  replied  that 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  act  on  his  suggestion  of 
May  21st,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  lift  the 
ban,  for  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  War-Time  Prohibi- 
tion was  to  end,  not  with  the  signing:  of  Peace,  but 
with  the  termination  of  the  demobilization  of  troops, 
and  there  were  still  1,000,000  United  States  soldiera 
beazing  anns.  He  proinioed  to  oee  liis  power  of  re- 
peal aa  soon  as  demobfliaatlon  had  been  oompleted* 

Bitter  Debate  ha  GsngiMt 

A  bitter  debate  on  the  War-Time  Prohibition  ques- 
tion was  precipitated  in  the  House  on  July  11th, 
when  five  members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, in  a  minority  report,  recommended  that  Congress 
should  repeal  the  War-Time  Prohibition  Act  or  else 
lift  the  ban  on  beer  and  li^rht  wines.  The  "dry"  par- 
tisans, however,  marshaled  their  forces  and  by  a  large 
auiJoiity  rajected  the  vseonuMBdatkai. 

No  Absolute  Prahibithin  in  July 

Although  the  War-Time  Prohibition  Act  became  ef> 
fective  in  July,  11)19,  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine  con- 
tinued over  thousands  of  bars  in  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  even  ardent  li(|Uors  were  sold  in  many 
places.  Some  arrests  were  made,  but  pending  a  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court  determinhig  what  per 
centiiL'f  of  rilcohol  renders  a  beveratre  "intoxicating" 
the  policy  of  federal,  state  and  municipal  authorities 
seemed  to  be  to  allofw  the  dealers  to  sell  at  their 
own  risk. 

Organized  Labor  Opposes  Prohibition 

Organized  labor  went  on  record  against  prohibi- 
tion. At  tiie  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  I^abor  in  Atlantic  City,  a  resolution 
protesting  against  prohibition  was  adopted  "unless 
2.7B  per  cent  bs«r  was  mon^ted."  The  Woman^ 
Trade  Union  League,  with  ft  membership  of  500,000, 
were  said  to  be  opposed  tO  tile  War-Time  Prohibi- 
tion Act  and  "willing  to  campaign  at  the  polls  to 
sustain  their  position." 


,  ,  I   ITALY.  SEPT. -OKC.        t  t    ,  ■  i  i  i  i  ■  ■ 

D'Annunzio,  Poet'Soldier,  with  9,000  Rebels  Seizes  Fiume 

Italy  Blockades  the  Port,  But  Afterward  Raises  the  Blockade.    France  and 
England  Ananse  a  Setdement  but  Fresident  Wilson  Objects 

I  "  "  SECTION  27-1919   


ITALY  had  been  in  a  state  of  ferment  ever  since 
the  Peace  Conference  declared  its  intention  to 
internationalise  the  city  and  port  of  Fiiune, 
which  the  Italians  claimed  on  three  grounds:  First, 
their  hi.<?toric  right  to  Fiume  as  ancient  Italian  ter- 
ritory which  Austria  had  seized  from  them;  second, 
by  right  of  conquest;  and  third,  its  concession  to 
Italy  vmder  the  terms  of  the  secret  treaty  signed  by 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  before  the  letter's 
entrance  into  the  World  War. 

The  Government  of  Italy,  while  hoping  to  regain 
pffenfiftriim  of  Ftume,  still  waa  dbpoeed  to  abide  hf 


the  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Italian  pt-ople,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
were  in  favor  of  seizing  Fiume  as  of  right  and  hold- 
ing it  against  all  odds. 

Impellerl  by  what  he  conceivrd  to  be  the  national 
voice  of  Italy,  Gabrielle  D'Annunzio,  the  poet-soldier, 
who  had  served  during  the  War  witih  maoked  dis- 
tinction as  a  captain  in  the  aviation  corps,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  9,000  troops,  took  possession  of 
tlie  city  of  Fiume  on  September  17,  1919. 

Three  days  later  a  fleet  of  Italian  airplanes,  land- 
Inc  near  Flnnw,  was  placed  at  the  dispoeal  of  I^An- 
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nunsio,  but  »  brigade  of  Lombudy  trooper  which 
had  nuuvhed  to  Finme  to  parttdpi^  fa  the  Rrtst 
adventure,  was  sent  back  to  its  garrison  because  of 
lack  of  food.  Five  thousand  Volunteers,  after  de- 
barldng  at  Finme  from  the  steamer  Prince  Hohea- 
lohe,  were  also  turned  bade. 

Attempt  to  Starve  Out  IVAnnanzio  Fafls 

The  Italian  Government  endeavored  to  suppress 
the  insurrection  by  establishing  a  blockade  of  Fiume, 
yet  so  universal  was  the  H^mpatliy  ni"  the  Italian 
people  with  D'Annunzio  in  his  enterprise  that  he  re- 
cetvied  food  supplies  tn  abundance.  The  Italian  Gov- 
ommpnt  thoroupon  issued  an  ultimatum,  ordering 
Capt.  D'Annunzio  to  return  to  Rome  with  his  troops 
by  September  2l8t,  but  the  poet-soldier  refused  to 
obey  the  mandate,  sayinj?  that  he  would  "defpnd  to 
the  last  breath  the  honor  of  Italy  and  the  Army  be- 
fore the  cowardly,  vile  worid." 

In  a  subsequent  prodnnatioDt  apptaling  to  the 
Kalian  people,  D*Amranslo  declared:  **God  is  with  vm 
and  so  all  will  turn  out  as  sworn  hy  u>.  Have 
faith,  pray  in  your  churches,  your  homes,  in  public 
places.  Let  every  place  be  a  temple.  Pray  for  the 
whole  victory  on  behalf  of  thr  drad,  for  these  breth- 
ren are  now  rejoicing  that  Fiume  rules  itself.  One 
wish  amonf?  us  all  unites  our  minds  in  ooe  only 
thought:    Fiume  today  is  Italy's." 

D'Annunzio  Pledges  His  Life  to  the  Cause 

D'Annuntio  commandeere<]  all  food  supplies  in 
Fiume,  expelled  all  foreigners  from  the  city,  arrested 
a  thousand  or  more  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  finally 
in  his  airplane  flew  above  the  Italian  fleet,  dropping 
pamphlets  containinff  hia  pvochunatkna  and  invita- 
tions for  support. 

Gen.  Bodoglio,  Italian  Chief  of  Staff  fn  the  armis- 
tice 7,one,  covmtprcd  by  prndincr  an  afrplanp  over 
Fiume,  from  which  dropped  printed  orders  calling 
upon  D'Annunzio's  troops  to  return  to  duty  with 
the  Italian  Army  not  later  than  September  18th. 

D'Annun2io  retorte<I,  in  an  address  to  his  oflicers, 
saying: 

"TTie  troe  AjTuy  in  hpro,  formed  by  yoti,  c-oinbatsntfi  withont 
fear  and  without  rcproarh.  You  arc  accoiniilishinw  ii  wnrk  of 
rciwncration.  Tho  dcserlers  aro  thoiu>  who  abandon  our  Fiumo, 
COmmittinK  tho  hnm-Kt  crimi^  i-vcr  oommlttwl  ui>OM  earth.  I 
will  anvwcr  for  you  with  my  head,  my  spirit,  my  whole  self.  Be 
faithful  to  Fiume.  be  true  to  Italy,  nobody  can  move  oa  from 
here.  For  myself,  I  shall  not  leave  here  alive,  nor  ahall  I 
Imvs  hcf*  when  I  Mn  dead,  aa  I  aball  be  buried  hei«i  to  Ihbmbi 
ofM  with  this  tmi  nU." 

American  Marines  Disperse  Italian  Raiders 

The  Italian  Oovemment,  convinced  at  la-^t  that  the 
nation  applauded  D'Annunzio's  adventure,  appealed 
to  the  Allied  Powers  on  September  22d  to  send  an 
armed  force,  egcdttsive  of  Italians,  to  recapture 
Flume. 

Tlip  cri-is  brratnc  acute  on  September  24th,  when 
an  Italian  detachment,  with  several  armored  motor 
eaua,  crossed  the  Armutiee  Zone  at  Trail,  Dalmatia, 

150  miles  southeast  of  Piume,  and  engaged  the  Jugo- 
slav soldiers  stationed  there.  These  raiders  were, 
however,  dispersed  by  a  company  of  American 
Marines  under  Admiral  ICnapp,  who  debarked  from 
their  ship  at  the  request  of  the  Italian  authoritie.s. 
The  Jut'd-.Slav  .'Vi-niirs  prrp:ircd  to  march  on  D'An- 
nunzio's forces  at  Fiume,  but  were  dissuaded  by  the 
Americans. 

Monn^^•hile,  President  Wilson  had  rejected  the 
compromise  plan  to  make  Fiume  an  Italian  city  with 


an 'Intemationalixed  port,  and  all  Italy  waa  awcpl 
with  indignation.  The  Socialists  showed  thi^  bos* 

tility  to  the  Italian  Government,  but  the  rrreat  ma>> 
of  the  Italian  people  apparently  were  enthusiastic 
sappoirteia  of  D'Ammnsio. 

Matter  Refemd  te  Italian  Peeple 

D'Annunzio  now  extemlerl  his  cordon  beyond  ths 
city  of  Fiume,  as  far  as  the  Jugo-Slav  settleBMBt 
of  Sttssalc,  apparently  bent  on  tlie  conquest  of  Dal- 
matia. In  this  crisis,  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  on 
September  25thr  called  an  extraordinary  meeting  of 
the  Crown  Council  to  consult  with  the  leaders  of 
Parliament.  At  this  meeting  it  was  proposed  that  a 
general  election  be  called  to  determine  the  will  of 
the  Italian  people. 

On  September  27th,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passed  a  ^ote  of  conlidenee  in  Prime  Minister  NItti, 
head  of  the  Government,  the  session  being  narked 
by  great  tumult  and  even  by  personal  encounters. 

Foreign  Minister  Tittoni,  after  advising  that  Italy 
remain  in  unity  with  the  Allies,  declared  that  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Fiume  crisis  rested  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  who,  he  said,  had  become  "dictator  of 
the  SuiHPeme  Council"  by  reason  of  America's  part 
in  the  ultimate  winning  of  the  War  and  her  control 
of  food  and  fuel  supplies.  Nevertheless,  in  hi>  opin- 
ion, the  uncompromising  attitude  of  Pr&sident  Wil' 
son  toward  Italy's  claims,  and  tfie  support  given  Idn 
by  Great  Britain  and  France,  made  compromise  on 
the  part  of  Italy  expedient.  The  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties thereupon  issued  a  call  for  gesatnl  eleetieiiB  for 
November  I6th. 

War  Against  Jupo-Slavia  Declared 

D'Annunzio,  on  September  .30th,  declared  war 
against  Jugo-Slavia.  The  French  troops  had  all  left 
Fiume  and  the  regular  Italian  troops  were  frater- 
nizing with  D'Annunaio's  volunteers  on  the  Armistice 
Line.  Trocjis  had  been  sent  also  to  the  first  line 
■of  jeserve  prepared  for  any  emergency.  The  Jugo- 
slav leaders  professed  to  hold  IVAimmisio  in 
dain.  characterizincr  his  declaration  of  war  as  "only 
a  continuation  of  his  cinematographic  procedure." 

Blockade  of  Fiume  Is  Raised 

The  National  Cotmefl  of  Fftmie,  despite  the  report 

that  it  possessed  food  supplies  sufficient  to  the  need? 
of  the  30,000  inhabitants  for  three  months,  sent  a 
message  to  Forelfpi  Minister  Tittoni,  on  Oetaiber  Sd, 
protesting  against  the  blockade  of  Fiume.  nnd  de- 
claring that  the  city  faced  imminent  starvation. 
Within  24  hours  the  Italian  Government  lifted  the 
food  blockade,  while  eontinmng  to  enforce  the  mil- 
itary blockade. 

On  October  r>th,  D'Annunzio  issued  a  proclamatinn 
addressed  to  the  Croats,  assuring  Jugo-SIavia  of  free 
access  to  the  sea  under  Italian  control  and  protest- 
in  tr  agidnal  Allied  interferenea  irith  Adiiatie  <|aea> 
tions. 

Italy  once  again  exploded  in  wrath  on  October  Sth, 
when  it  was  reported  that  the  English  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  warned  the  Italian  Ambassador 
that  Italy  might  be  excluded  from  tho  alliance  if 
the  Fiume  controversy  were  not  quickly  settled.  The 
report  was  later  found  to  he  willtoat  jnstifiealiaB. 

Propssal  to  Hake  Flame  a  Baffer  State 

Progress  toward  an  amicable  -;ottlement  of  the 
controversy  was  announced  on  October  lOth,  the 
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Italian  Goveininent  cma&aHSng  that  Fiume  should  be 
nuule  a  buffer  state  in  connection  with  the  a4jaeent 
Dalmatian  Coast.   IVAnnunzio  had  pled^red  hb  fid* 

lowers  to  oppose  such  a  soluti<in,  "to  the  death**,  but 
the  Council  o£  Fiume  had  opposed  the  plan. 

On  October  18Ch,  following  »  eoDfctenee  with  Kfirur 
Victor  Emmanuel,  Forei)?n  Minister  Tittoni  ex- 
pwaeed  his  confidence  in  Italy's  prompt  acceptance 
of  the  plan,  which  he  said  was  based  largely  on  the 
inropoeal  of  President  Wilson.  Specifically,  the  new 
Fhmie  Mttlement  proposed  the  annexation  to  Italy 
of  the  district  of  Velossa,  lying  between  Fiume  and 
Triestei  thereby  establisliing  a  joint  boundary  be- 
tween the  enlarged  Italian  state  and  the  proposed 
bulTer  state  of  Fiume. 

Meanwhile,  on  October  5th,  one  Rugprero  Gothardi, 
the  self-styled  "President  of  the  Democratic  .Auto- 
nomist Party  of  Fiume,"  laid  before  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  Paris  an  appeal  to  "save  Fiume  from 
min.'' 

Tlnte  SMp%  with  Bilks  AhMid,  BcmIms  Ffwne 

An  open  rupture  occuiTcd  on  October  11th,  between 
D'Annunzio  and  Professor  Zanella,  leader  of  an 
Italian  faction  in  Fiume,  which  favored  an  Italian 
jirolectorato  over  the  city,  but  was  opposed  to  Italian 
annexation  of  Fiume.  On  the  same  day,  a  "pirate" 
ship  appeared  at  Fiume  with  30,000  rifles  consigned 
to  Admiral  Kolchak  in  Russia,  tlw  crew  having  mtt> 
tfBieed  and  eompelled  the  captain  to  take  the  ship 
into  the  haxhor  of  Ftume. 

D'Amranaio  Mcditatca  a  March  on  Boaie 

As  if  a5pirinp:  to  martyrdom,  D'Annunzio  an- 
nounced on  October  15th  that,  if  no  enemy  appeared 
to  attack  him  in  Fiome,  he  would  lead  his  troops 
to  the  gates  of  Rome. 

A  day  later  he  addressed  a  message  to  Premier 
Clemenccau  of  France,  asking  him  to  secure  a  declar- 
ation from  the  Allies  raakhig  Finme  a  free  pwt. 

On  October  27th,  he  addressed  Amsticana  as 
"brothers",  imploring  their  aid  in  Fiwn^s  straggle 
to  secure  her  liberty. 

Fiume  Votes  for  Annexation  to  Italy 

Hie  citizens  of  Fiume,  at  the  elections  held  on 
October  27th,  Toted  in  favor  of  annexation  to  Italy 

by  practically  a  unanimous  vote,  girls  and  women 
being  accorded  the  franchise.  On  November  8th, 
lyAnnunsio  proposed  that  Italy  retnm  its  mandate 
for  Fiume  to  the  Peace  Conference  and  leave  to  the 
people  of  Fiume  the  determination  of  its  future 
status,  saying  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  execute 
the  mandate  without  shedding  fraternal  blood  and 
involving  the  nation  in  dvit  war. 

D'Annunzio  Lands  on  Dalmatian  Coast 

D'Amranzto^  Army  in  November  numbered  60,000 

men.  With  this  force  he  proposed  annexinp  tlie 
whole  Dalmatian  Coast.  On  the  morning  of  Novem* 
ber  16th,  before  daylight,  D'Annunzio  sailed  from 

Fiume  on  the  torpedo  boat  Nullo.  followed  by  the  war 
fleet  of  Admiral  Millo,  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to 
him. 

Arrived  at  Zara,  on  the  Dalmatian  Coast,  D'Annun- 
zio landed  with  000  troops  and  made  a  trfumphal 

entry  into  the  city,  amid  enthusiastic  acclamations 
from  the  populace,  and  announced  its  occupation. 


Hetuming  to  Flume  the  following  day,  he  received  n 
great  ovation. 

Alarming  rumors  were  now  current.  It  was  said 

that  a  part  of  D'Annunzio's  Army  were  eager  to 
attempt  the  invasion  of  Italy,  hoping  to  overthrow 
liie  monaxdiy  and  establish  a  republic  It  was  be* 
lieved  that  D'Annundo's  plana  also  included  the 
invasion  of  Montenegro. 

A  Serbian  division,  12,000  stronp,  was  concen- 
trated at  Spalatto  on  November  22d,  ready  to  op- 
pose the  advance  cf  the  Italian  insurgents  if  they 
approache<l  the  dtf.  Neither  of  these  adventurea 
was  carried  out. 

Instead,  IVAnnunsio  evinced  a  willingness  to  listen 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Italian  Government,  even 
consenting  to  evacuate  Fiume  and  permit  the  Roy- 
alist Army  to  oocupy  the  dty  pending  an  agreenient 
with  the  Allies. 

President  Wilson  Refuses  to  Compromise 

In  mid-December,  a  solution  of  the  Fiume  con- 
troversy seemed  inuninent.  Premier  Nlttl  and  For- 
eign Minister  Tittoni  had  transmitted  to  President 
Wilson  the  text  of  a  compromise  plan.  The  terms 
provided  that  Italy  should  receive  that  part  of  Istria 
which  formed  a  triangle  with  its  extreme  point  at 
Velossa,  the  line  running  through  the  Alps  to  Mont 
Maggiore  and  thence  to  Fisnona.  Fiume  and  tho 
territory  to  the  north,  togetlier  with  some  of  the 
Islands  in  tfie  Gulf  of  Quamero,  was  to  constitute  a 
buffer  state  with  a  special  status;  Italy  was  to  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  Fiume 's  foreign  affairs,  but  the 
Italianlty  of  Ihe  city  was  to  be  recognized  and  safe- 
guarded. Zara  was  to  be  constitutefl  a  free  city  and 
port,  represented  in  its  foreign  affairs  by  Italy. 

President  Wilson  refused  to  indorse  this  proposal, 
insisting  upon  conformity  to  liis  original  plan.  For- 
eign Miniatwr  Ttttonl,  as  a  result  of  this  failure,  re- 
signed his  office;  he  was  atverseded  bjr  ^gnm 
Scialoia. 

Italy  Proposes  New  Terms 

On  January  6th,  a  conference  was  held  at  London 
between  the  Italian  statesmen  and  Premiers  Lloyd 

George  and  Clemenceau.  The  conference  was  con- 
tinued at  Paris  on  January  11th,  when  the  whole 
Adriatic  queatien  was  consideied.  Four  days  later 
the  conferees  reached  an  agreement  to  which  it  was 
hoped  the  United  States  would  assent  The  Italians 
withdrew  their  claims  to  the  whole  of  Dalmatia  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  excepting  the  city  of  Zara. 
They  agreed  to  the  intemationalixation  of  the  port 
and  railway  of  Fiume,  and  the  Italianlxation  of  Istria 
as  far  as  Fiume. 

This  agreement,  acceptable  to  FMmce  and  Eng- 
land, was  taken  to  Belgrade  for  approval,  with  the 
warning  that  if  not  accepted  by  the  Jugo-Slavs,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  put  in  exocution  the  Treaty  of 
London,  by  the  terms  of  which  Italy  would  be  priv- 
ileged to  annex  all  the  tenltoiies  pimniaed  her  by  the 
AlUea  hi  the  London  FMst  of  1014. 

Jnge^va  Balk  at  the  Tenns 

The  Jugo-Slav  decision,  reached  on  January  20th, 
was  deemed  indefinite  and  likely  to  wreck  all  hopes 
of  an  Immediate  settlement  of  die  Adriatte  problem. 

The  JiiL'o-Slavs,  while  accepting  six  of  the  Allied 
propositions,  still  refused  to  consent  to  any  change 
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in  the  frontier  line  as  outlined  by  President  Wilson, 
whether  on  the  Senozziche-Karinthia  side  or  on  the 
VolosespAbbozia  idde. 

Italy  replied  that  sho  had  mado  her  utmost  con- 
cessions and  that  if  these  were  not  accepted  her  only 
recourse  was  to  insist  on  the  exeeotion  of  the  Pact 

of  IfflldCNI* 

Supreme  Council  Warns  JuRu-Slavia 
The  Supreme  Council  summoned  the  Jugo-Slav 
Government  to  send  a  definite  reply  not  later  than 
Januar>'  27,  1920.  The  reply,  when  forthconunf, 
rejecte<l  the  proposed  Adriatic  compromise  plan  and 
sought  to  continue  neRotiations  along  the  line  of 
the  proposals  made  by  President  Wilson  in  1919.  As 
to  the  Pact  of  London,  the  Jugo-Slava  protested  that 
they  had  no  ofTicial  knowledge  of  it. 

After  long  deliberation,  the  Allies  refused  to  re- 
open the  negotiations  with  Jugo-Slavia,  commanding 
the  Serbian  Government  on  February'  12th  to  accept 
unchanged  the  Franco-British  proposals.  Public 


sentiment  in  Serbia  promptly  exprawed  itadf  in 
meetings  of  protest. 

President  Wilson's  Stand 
Fresfdent  Wflson,  on  Petiruary  14,  1920,  waned 

the  Allies  that  if  the  Adriatic  question  were  settled 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, he  migrht  withdraw  the  VmaiUeB  Treaty  from 
Senate  consideration  and  demand  the  abcogatioa  ol 
the  Pact  of  London. 

Meanwhile,  D'Annunzio  was  displayinsr  militant 
activity  at  Fiume.  He  seized  a  government  merchant 
ship  bearing  .stores  and  2,000,000  lire  for  the  Italian 
Army  of  Occupation,  besides  two  torpedo  boats  and 
an  Italian  destroyer  carrying  munitions  and  food- 
stuffs  for  the  Italian  naval  forees.  He  also  ordered 
the  arrest  of  Gen.  Nigra,  who  had  criticised  him,  but 
afterward  released  him.  Newspapers  were  forbid<ien 
to  publish  without  his  consent.  The  conscription  of 
Ave  classes  of  Fiume  citizens  "for  defence  of  the 
city"  was  ordered  by  him. 


ARMENIA-OCTOBER 


Turks  and  Tartars  Massacre  the  Armenians  and  Greeks 

England  and  France,  Engrossed  in  Dividing  the  Spoils  of  War 
Ignon  the  Octet  of  Chriftten  Nadom 

  SECTION  26-1019   


TuikUli    Armiea.  300,600 

MusUnha  X«nwU  Commander-iiiMihief 
CM.  KlutHI  Btv.  Tartar  CnwiMiidw 

THE  military  power  of  Turkey,  suppose<lly 
destroyed  in  1918  by  the  British  successes  in 
Palesthie  and  Mesopotamia,  was  revived  hi 

1919.  Great  numbers  of  former  Turkish  .soldiers,  in 
loosely  organized  banils,  swept  over  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Qiwainw,  wreaking  vengeance  parUculavly  en 
the  Armenians  and  the  Greeks.  Assi-sted  by  savage 
Kurd.s  and  Tartars,  these  "Turkish  Nationals",  as 
they  came  to  be  known,  sought  to  regain  eontrol  of 
the  old  Ottoman  possessions. 

By  the  term.s  of  the  Anni.stice,  Armenia  had  been 
left  undefended  by  Allied  troopb  and  no  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Turks  from 
Armenia  and  Syria.  The  young  Turks,  thoroughly 
Pni>sianizr(l,  t<xtk  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
resume  the  massacre  of  Armenians.  As  early  as 
F<Afnmrf,  1919, 1,000  Armenians  had  perished  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars. 

The  little  Armenian  Republic,  with  an  army  num- 
bering 10,000,  was  entirely  snntnmded  by  a  cordon  of 

Turco-Tnrtar  Governments  determined  to  destroy  the 
new  and  stru^irlini?  nation.  It  was  the  plan  of  the 
Young  Turk.s,  first  to  cut  off  Russian  Armenia  from 
Sfhcalled  Turkish  Armenia  and,  secondly,  to  exter- 
minate the  whole  race  which  had  stood  for  so  many 
centuries  as  the  outpost  of  Christian  dvilisation  in 
the  East, 

The  Turks  were  emboldened  to  re.«;ume  their  war- 
fare by  the  failure  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Council  at 
Paris  to  agree  upon  i1m>  tli-mrmberment  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire.  The  Council  had  coni^idcrcd  a  joint  man- 
date over  Turkey  and  Armenia,  ennUiKE  both  nations 
to  have  a  separate  antonomoua  Eovemment  with  a 
governor-general  over  alt.  The  Armenians,  de.«?irous 
of  breakinir  away  fmm  all  semblance  of  union  with 
the  Turkish  Government,  had  demanded  an  independ- 


ent government,  preferably  under  the  mandate  of  the 
United  States.  More  explicitly,  they  desired  to  Link 
tiie  new  Armenian  Republic  on  the  Black  Sea  »iith 

Turkish  Ammonia,  thus  connecting  Armenian  territon- 
from  the  Black  Sea  down  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
also  including  Cilicia  and  the  littoral  of  Trebisonde. 
This  union,  if  effected,  would  embrace  a  population 
of  3,000,000  Armenians  as  apainst  an  alien  population 
of  1,500,000.  Prc'siilent  Wilson,  when  urged  to  accept 
a  mandate  for  the  new  Armenia,  replied  that  he 
would  not  advocate  such  a  sotution  without  lint  cob* 
suiting  the  United  States  Senate. 

England  Declines  lo  Help  the  Armenians 
Meanwhile  the  Armenians  were  dying  by  thou- 
sands from  starvation,  the  relief  supplies  seat  twm 
America  having  been  held  up  by  the  Turks,  with  no 
hand  to  stay  them.  Although  strong  representa- 
tions were  made  by  Herbert  Hoover  and  Major 
Joseph  C  Green,  directors  of  the  American  Relief 
Administrations  woric,  that  the  Armenians  would 
soon  be  exterminated  unless  the  Bnti.^h  Government 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  clear  all  Russian 
Armenia  of  Turkish  and  Tartar  forces,  Uie  British 
officials  in  the  Ka-t  refused  to  act.  saying  that 
"orders  from  higher  up"  prevented  their  interference. 
Tory  England  had  no  intention,  as  we  shall  .see  in 
the  developments  of  the  succeedmg  months,  to  with- 
draw lier  protection  utterly  from  Turkey,  whose 
bloody  hands  she  had  sustained  for  seventy  years 
during  the  whole  period  of  Christian  massacres. 

England  and  France  Quarrel  Over  Syria 
The  sitaattoB  in  Armenia  grem  rapidty  wone.  In 

July,  imp,  Mri.ior  Green  reported  to  President  Wil- 
son that  the  Turks  an<l  Tartars  were  advancing  from 
three  sides  in  the  districts  of  Kanbagh  and  Alag- 
bez.  They  wwe  then  in  oceapaiicar  of  moat  all  tiM 
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reopenetl  territon-  of  Russian  Armenia.  American 
relief  depots  and  trains  lia<l  been  .seizeii;  the  Ar- 
menian people  and  government,  in  despair  of  British 
or  Allied  protection,  had  onlered  a  general  mobilisa- 
tion, takinpr  all  able-bodied  men  from  the  harvest 
fields  to  a>-ist  in  repcllintc  the  invaders. 

Meanwhile  the  settlement  of  the  whole  complex 
questton  was  being  serkniBly  Mtarded  by  •  confllet 
of  British  and  French  ambitions  regarding  the  con- 
trol of  Syria.  France  had  a  prior  claim  on  Syria, 
yet  British  troops  occupied  the  land  and  the  Frencli 
were  vainly  appealing  for  their  withdrawal.  By  a 
treaty  entered  into  between  France  and  England  in 
1916,  France  was  empowered  to  administor  the 
Syrian  coast  as  far  north  as  Aintab,  and  other  parts 
of  Syria  were  to  be  nniier  French  attpervlsion,  whfle 
Enpland  was  to  have  the  whole  of  Me.sopotamia, 
with  Bagdad,  plus  the  seaports  of  Akka  and  Haifa, 
just  south  of  the  lYendi  line  where  it  readied  the 
Syrian  coast. 

Britain's  recognition  of  its  puppet,  the  "King  of 
the  Hedjas",  however,  ha<l  wipe<l  out  practically  the 
whole  French  claim  under  tiie  Treaty  to  a  large 
fieetion  of  Syria.  The  Britliii  llrrt  xeftned  to 
leave  the  zone,  they  even  ocpelled  the  Frmeh  troops 
from  the  regions  in  dispute. 

While  England  and  Ftanee  were  thus  pareetlfng 
out  the  earth'.s  surface  between  themselves,  and 
subjecting  additional  millions  of  un\\illing  peoples 
to  their  rule,  their  armies  held  aloof  while  the  de- 
testable Turks  anf|  Tartars,  the  former  wards  of 
I'Jngland,  France  and  Germany,  were  massacring  the 
Christian  Armenians  and  Greeks  and  seising  the 
American  supplies  sent  to  a' starving  people. 

Toong  Talk  Army  Nmilien  4<K0M 

Encouraged  by  the  passivity  of  flrr.it  Hritain  and 
France,  the  Young  Turks,  under  the  generalship  of 
Hostapha  Kemal,  by  October,  1919,  were  able  to 
organise  an  army  of  40,000  and  set  up  a  Turkish 
Nationalist  CSovemment  at  Konieb,  a  railroad  center 


THE  United  States  Government,  in  taking  over 
control  of  the  principal  American  railroads  in 
1919,  as  a  War  measure,  expressly  stipulated 

that  these  properties  should  be  returned  to  their 
ovnjers  when  the  exigencies  of  war  expired.  Subse- 
quently, the  date  for  the  restoration  of  the  niilroads 
to  private  control  was  fixed  for  January  1,  1920. 
Before  this  decree  could  be  carried  out,  the  four 
powerful  Pv^iilrDail  Prntlierhrmds,  tivi'i'tluT  «\"ith  ten 
affiliated  organizations  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  mimberbig  2,200,000  men,  declared  against 
the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  control,  urging 
instead  the  nationalization  of  all  rail  lines  on  a  profit- 
sharing  basis. 

This  revolutionary'  plan,  so  indicative  of  the  pater* 
nalistic  tendencies  of  the  times,  was  first  proposed 


virtually  dominating  Southern  Asia  Minor.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  Turks  was  a  large  force  of  Tartars 
under  command  of  Khalil  Bey.  In  a  hypocritical 
proclamation  Mustapha  promised  to  safeguard  the 
lives  of  all  persons,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
reli^rion,  thou^jh  his  unspeakable  hordes  even  then 
were  slaughtering  the  Christian  Armenians  under 
the  nodding  eyes  of  the  British  officials.  He  also 
brazenly  demanded  the  privilege  of  applying  Presi- 
dent ^\■ilson^s  principle  of  self-determination  to  the 
Turkish  nation,  by  which  he  meant  that  Turkey 
should  be  permitted  to  hold  Christian  nations  in  sub- 
jection as  of  yore.  At  the  same  time  he  professe<I 
toleration  for  the  indciiendcnt  Armenian  Republic 
and  promised  that  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
Armenians  should  he  respected. 

T'tespite  these  hypocritical  promises,  the  Turks,  in 
alliance  with  the  savage  Kurds  and  Tartars,  fell  upon 
the  unarmed  populations  of  Armenia,  expelling  them 
from  their  villagas  and  killing  them  without  mercy, 
while  England  and  Prance  were  still  so  busily  en- 
f,'ai,'i'd  with  their  Imperial  adventure  that  they  found 
no  opportunity  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  distressed 
Christians.  Col.  William  Haskell,  head  of  the  Allied 
High  Commission,  in  Armenia,  in  October,  reporte<l 
that  the  Turks  had  compelled  the  Armenians  to 
abandon  Igdir  and  were  threatening  the  cities  of  Kars 
and  Eriran.  This  warfare  had  largely  increased  the 
number  of  refugees  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  United 
States  ami  mailo  unrertain  the  .'shipments  of  fond 
supplies  from  the  Kuban  district.  He  estimated 
there  were  800,000  destitiita  Armoiiaas  who  r»- 
quired  immediate  assistance. 

A  Moslem -Bolshevist  Revolt  in  Kurdistan 

The  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  and  the  Arabian-Moatems 
of  Kurdistan  formed  an  alliance  in  December.  Under 

the  guidance  of  En\er  Bey,  the  former  Minister-of- 
War  of  Turkey,  who  had  been  the  subservient  ally 
of  Germany  throughout  the  War,  the  Moslems  and 
BoIshe\-iki  proclaimed  a  Moslcm-Bolshevik  govem< 
ment  in  Kurdistan. 


in  a  bill  presented  before  Congress  by  Representa- 
tive Sims,  Democrat,  on  Auirust  2,  1919,  incorporat- 
ing the  features  of  a  scheme  of  railway  nationaliza- 
tion devised  by  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  and  thenceforth 
known  as  the  *Vbmh  Plan."  Coupled  with  the  gen- 
eral proposal  for  Chivernment  Own<  i  liip  v  a  a  per- 
emptory demand  for  an  immediate  increase  of  wages 
for  all  ndlraadi  employeea  amounting  tn  fhe  aggre- 
gate to  $800,000,000. 

Emonomics  of  the  'Vlomb  Plan" 

Starting  with  the  proposition  that  T.abor  faces  a 
persistently  serious  situation,  due  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  the  impossibility  of  wages  keeping  pace  with 
the  depreciation  of  money,  the  Railway  Brotherhoods 
coBtmdad  Hiati  in  fha  rtrif a  for  wage  inereasM,  no 


  UNtTCO  STATES- AUGUST   

Government  Ownership  of  Railroads  Urged  by  Brodierhoc 

Hie  '^umb  Flan"  of  Railway  Narian«liTatton-"$800,000^000  Wage  IncicaM 
Demanded  with  Alternative  of  a  General  TiC'Up— Railroads 
Returned  to  Private  Owaership 
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permanent  victory  can  be  gained,  inasmuch  as  in- 
ereased  wagea  are  always  overeapitaliied  for  inflated 

profits  and  the  cost  of  proods  mounts  faster  than  the 
wage  level.  Any  basic  change  must  bcRin  with  the 
railroads.  The  interests  of  Labor  and  the  publle  are 
held  to  be  identical  in  the  railroad  question. 

Not  only  has  Labor  suffered  from  inadequate 
waprcp.  but  the  public  has  paid  an  extortionate  tax 
for  transportation,  a  tax  based  on  inflated  values 
and  edleeted  from  every  person  buylnsr  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Now  the  Brotherhoods  propose  to 
operate  the  railroatls  democratically,  in  accordance 
ti^^th  the  principle  enunciated  by  President  Wilson  in 
his  message  of  May  20,  1919,  when  he  declared  for 
the  "genuhie  democratisation  of  industry',  based 
upon  a  full  rccocmition  of  the  ritrht  of  thoso  who 
work,  in  whatever  rank,  to  participate  in  some  or- 
ganie  way  in  every  dedaion  which  Erectly  aJfeeta 
their  welfare  in  the  part  they  are  to  play  in  indus- 
try; a  genuine  co-operation  and  partnership  babied 
upon  real  corammiity  of  intocat  and  partkipatifliii 
in  eontroL" 

Answerinsr  the  argument  that  Labor  is  merely 
asking  the  public  to  let  the  workers  become  the  rail- 
road profiteers  in  place  of  Wall  Street,  the  pio- 
poBSiita  protested  that,  while  ashing  for  a  share  of 
the  surplus  at  the  end  of  each  year,  they  still  pro- 
vide an  automatic  reduction  in  rates  when  this  sur- 
plus comes  to  a  certain  level.  Before  restoring  the 
saqritts,  the  employees  of  the  railroads  mtiBt  first 
bicrease  the  efficiency  of  their  management  and  then 
invite  new  business.  What  ihagr  propose  is  to  share 
in  any  savings  which  aceme  from  economies  they 
themselves  may  introduce  and  to  share  also  in  any 
surplus  from  new  bttsiinss  which  their  cAdeney  may 
make  possible. 

The  rights  of  the  public,  they  aver,  are  protected 
under  this  plan,  sfaiee  the  final  check  upon  railroad 
management  remidns  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commispinn.  If  the  new  corporation  should  attempt 
to  pay  itself  excessive  returns  and  produce  a  deficit, 
the  lease  is  forfritabte.  mte  public  is  assured  of 
immediate  and  enormous  savings  under  this  unifWd 
system.  The  cost  of  capita!  would  be  re<luced  from 
7  per  cent  now  paid  to  Wall  Street  to  4  per  cent  paid 
upon  Govezmnent  securities.  The  savings  effected 
hy  increased  T>ndueHon,  due  to  effideDt  democratic 
operation,  would  be  incalculable. 

Finally  the  Brotherhoods  contended  that  their  plan, 
h|  redudng  transportation  charges  "in  surprising 
measure**,  would  prove  the  first  and  most  Important 
step  in  any  constructive  effort  to  lower  the  cost  of 
Hvfaig. 

Specific  Fcatms  of  the  *namb  Flan** 

The  specific  features  «f  fhtt  *T!ttmb  Plan**  mior  he 
summarized  in  this  wlse; 

1.  PurrhnHo  by  the  OommaMnit  «■  vmlwUloB  as  dctamlaad 

finally  by  »hc  c<iur<«. 

2.  OrxrnUon  bv  n  <)irm>toniie  of  flftMB  BMOMn.  Ave  to  b« 
chosen  by  the  Pr«il<lent  to  rppre»ent  the  tmblle.  flv*  to  be 
elected  hr  the  operatins  officials  and  five  by  the  clnsslflcd  em- 
ployeei.  *    .    m  ^ 

S.  Fnual  division  of  Fun''u«.  «ft<'r  pnylnp  flxed  chnrircs  and 
operatini;  Coi'n.  li-lwui;  'h.    pnl.iir  nnil  thi-  omploypo*. 

4.  Autoniatir  r<-ibioii<in  of  rnlis  when  the  cmployeea'  share  of 
sarpluR  In  more  thiin      por  cent  of  irroaa  uparaitlBS  rtvtmw. 

5.  Reiriona]  operation  as  •  unlfled  tftUm, 

BalMiac  of  •xtamtoms  at  «xi)«nw  ot  tim  «ainmailliM  bm*- 
at«d.  In  pramrttan  to  the  benefit. 

League  for  Public  Ownership  Formed 

The  "Pltmnb  Plan",  for  public  ownership  of  the 

railroads,  enlisted  the  imroediafce  support     all  the 


organized  railway  employees  of  America,  together 
with  tlw  AmericaB  Federatioii  of  Labor,  the  Nob* 

Partisan  League,  various  farmers'  organizations  and 
civic  bodies,  as  the  only  rational  solution  of  the  rail- 
road problem.  A  Plumb  Plan  League  was  formed 
and  a  publicity  campaign  wide  in  scope  was  started; 
it  was  even  proposed  to  form  a  new  political  party  to 
bring  the  Issue  squardy  before  the  voters. 

Railioad  Shopmen  Stiihe 

President  Wilson,  meantime,  had  proposed  to  Con- 
gress the  creation  of  a  Federal  Wage  Conunisston. 
with  poww  to  adjust  railway  rates  to  wage  increases. 
This  proposal  was  rejectee!  on  August  4th  by  the 
House  Interstate  Commerce  Ccmmittee,  and  the 
Cummins  Bill,  restoring  the  rate-making  power  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  reported 
out. 

The  railroad  shopmen,  throuiirh  their  ofUcials,  re- 
jected the  scheme  of  a  Federal  Wage  Commission, 
and  aerved  notice  on  President  Wilson  and  on  Rail- 
way Director  Hines  that  unless  Conp-ress  should  con- 
sent to  their  wage  demands,  the  railroad  system 
would  be  tieil  up  1^  a  etrihe  begirniing  not  later  than 
September  2d. 

Director  Hines  protested  there  was  no  money 
available  to  meet  the  Wage  demands  of  tiie  nitway 
shopmen. 

In  a  seeond  eommonleation  to  Director  HlnM,  the 

railway  shopmen  on  August  5th  demanded  an  imme- 
diate increase  in  wages,  totaling  $165,000,000.  The 
associated  Labor  Unions  pressed  their  demands  for 
wage  iaereeaes  totaling  1636,000,000  on  the  following 
day.  Witiiout  allowfng-the  Govenuaent  time  to  eon- 
sider  the  colossal  wa<re  demands,  many  of  the  shop- 
men, without  authority  from  their  official  organiza- 
tion, went  on  strllKb  The  situation  was  rendered 
still  more  acute  by  a  strike  threat  made  bj  the 
As.sociation  of  Railway  Clerks. 

President  Wilson  Orders  Strikers  to  Resume  Work 

President  Wilson  on  August  7th  called  a  halt  on 
the  rebellious  railroad  shopmen.  lie  authorize*! 
Director  General  Hines  to  say  to  the  impetuous  shop 
employees  that  tiie  wage  questioa  they  Imd  raised 
would  be  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  by 
regular  metho«Is  only,  through  the  duly  chosen  in- 
ternational officers  of  the  regularly  constituted  or- 
ganization and  their  authorised  committees,  hut 
that  inasmuch  as  they  had  gone  out  on  strile  and 
repudiated  the  .-lutli  >rity  of  their  officers,  there 
could  be  no  consideration  of  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy  tratfl  the  employees  should  Iiave  returned  to 
work  and  again  recognised  the  authority  of  their 
own  organization. 

TIm  car  and  shop  repair  men  in  Chicago,  24,000 
strong,  voted  to  resist  the  President's  ultiwatmn, 
but  elsewhere  the  railway  shopworinrs  were  mofe 
amenable  to  reason,  and  in  n  fnr  dnyt  oeaily  all 
of  them  returned  to  work. 

Opposition  to  the  Plumb  Plan 

Glenn  E.  Plumb,  author  of  the  Railroad  National- 
ization  Plan  bearing  his  name,  waa  summoned  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  oa  ; 
August  7th,  to  explain  certain  charges  made  hy  | 
him  against  the  Railway  Administration.  In  the 
course  of  his  radical  utterances,  be  intimated  that  a 
*'Revoltttion''  would  oeenr  within  thiea  montiiB  if  \ 
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the  danaiuls  of  Organized  Labor  were  not  met  by 
tke  GoTvniBMnt.  B»  qualified  thia  statement  by  say- 
ing that  the  Revolution  he  had  in  mind  would  take 
the  form  of  a  general  strike  of  the  workingmen  of 
the  nation  unless  their  condition  \va.s  materially 
improved.  He  chained  "Wall  Street"  with  plan- 
ning to  wreck  the  rail  system  at  the  expense  of  the 
investors  throuph  a  systematic  plundorinp:  of  all  the 
transportation  highways  of  the  United  States.  He 
abo  aaid  tiie  Plumb  Flan  wevM  be  made  an  issue  in 
the  next  presidential  campaign. 

The  Plumb  Plan,  besides  being  repudiated  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  UlUted  States,  was  de- 
noonced  as  Socialistic  and  an  example  of  the  Russian 
Bolshevistic  system  by  ex-President  Taft,  and  in 
general  it  encountered  a  storm  of  protest  on  all 
Bides.  The  railroad  employ toB  themselves  had  begun 
to  recede  ftttm  th^r  extreme  posftloii  afUn*  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  adjure<l  them  to  "act  like  true 
Americans."  Finally  the  plan  of  forcing;  the  Plumb 
Plan  through  Congress  by  the  employment  of  the 
general  strike  and  by  ooerdon  of  individual  legis* 
lators  was  abandoned. 

Railroads  Returned  to  Private  Ownership 

On  November  15th,  Dlreetor  General  Hfaies  sub- 
mitted to  the  Railway  Brotherhooils  an  increase<l 
wage  scale  amounting  to  |d6.000,000  a  year,  affect- 
ing tn^men,  ilremen«  engfacMniy  and  eonduetont 
but  more  particularly  the  underpaid  employaea  in 
the  slow  freight  train  service. 

The  net  loss  to  the  Government  in  the  operating 
ntfmm  of  the  railroads  for  the  ten  months  of  1919 
ending  with  October  was  $2t)9,07,s,i58. 

TTie  Railroad  Brotherhoo<ls  and  the  Federation  of 
Labor,  on  December  17th,  petitioned  President  Wil- 
ton to  dafar  aetlen  on  the  return  of  the  railroads 
to  private  ownership  for  two  years.  In  their  peti- 


AT  the  height  of  the  American  Labor  dis- 
tuAanccs,  on  October  6,  1919,  President 
Wilson  from  his  sick  bed  called  an  Industrial 
Conference  at  Wa.<!hington  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
solution  of  America's  increasing  Labor  troubles. 
Three  main  groups  of  delegates,  representative  of 
the  Employers,  the  Kniplinces  ami  the  ra]>lic,  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference.  Men  and  women  of  high 
diatfnetion  in  the  social,  ifaaancial,  indastrlal,  edoca^ 
cational  and  economic  spheres  were  assembled  to  con- 
sider fundamental  means  of  bettering  the  whole  re- 
lationsliip  of  Labor  and  Capital,  to  discuss  means 
of  bettering  the  whole  relationship  of  Labor  and 
Capital,  to  discuss  the  public's  interest  in  strikes 
and  lockouts,  Labor's  right  of  collective  barga]nlttg« 
and  the  question  of  the  closed  shop. 

The  Pablle  Group  induded  PresldMit  Cmeritut 
Kliot  of  Harvard.  John  D.  Rockeff-nrr,  Jr..  Judge  El- 
bert H.  Gary,  H.  B.  Endicott  of  Dedham,  John  Spargo, 
Chatlea  Edwaxd  RuaMll,  and  Ida  IC  TarbelL  Or- 


tion  they  argued  that  the  return  of  the  railroads,  as 
daaxly  dioini  bs^  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  will  involve  an  increase  in 
freight  revenue  of  close  to  a  billion  dollars,  the 
rates  being  increased  by  25  to  50  per  cent.  This 
increase  in  rates  it  was  estimated  "will  be  reflected 
in  an  increased  cost  of  living  of  at  least  $4,000,000,- 
000  a  year.  "The  American  people  eanaot  and 
should  not  stand  such  increases." 

Moreover,  Government  operation,  as  reported  by 
Director  General  Hines,  showed  a  net  profit  at  the 
rate  of  $168,000,000  a  year  for  the  three  months 
prior  to  the  ooal  strike. 

The  Senate  was  asked  to  investigate  serious 
charges  preferred  against  certain  officials  of  rail- 
roads, during  the  period  of  Federal  control,  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  wilfully  and  purposely  at- 
tempted to  discredit  Government  operation.  They 
asked  that  a  more  thorough  and  consistent  trail  of 
GoTemment  operation  Im  imde  under  peace  condi- 
tion 

A  bill  offeree!  by  Senator  La  Follettc,  to  author- 
ize the  continuance  of  Government  operation  of  rail- 
roads for  two  years,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  65 
to  11.  The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Cummins  of 
Towa,  authorizing  the  return  of  the  railroads  to 
private  ownership,  and  containing  a  provision  for- 
bidding all  strilKs  of  railway  employees,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  December  20th,  by  a  vote  of  46  to 
30,  The  conflicting  Esch  bill  at  the  same  time  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Both  bills  were  re- 
ferred to  a  joint  standing  committee  in  the  expecta- 
tion  of  Aising  them  into  one  organic  law. 

President  Wilson,  on  December  2}th,  announced 
by  proclamation  that  the  railroads  and  express  com- 
panies would  be  returned  to  private  ownership  on 
March  1, 1920. 


ganiied  Labor  was  represente<l  by  Samuel  Gompers, 
together  with  Federation  of  Labor  executives,  chiefs 
of  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  and  others.  The  Em- 
ployers' Group  was  represented  by  Chamber  >>( 
Commerce  officials,  delegates  from  the  Investment 
Bankers*  Association,  Farmers'  Organisation  oflldaJs, 
anil  other  financiers. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  in  calling  the  Con- 
ference to  order,  struck  the  kesmote  in  his  address. 
The  industrial  world,  he  said,  was  facing  a  crisis?, 
due  to  the  wa.stages  of  war  and  the  financial  in- 
flation prevailing  in  all  commercial  countries,  wiiich 
had  raised  havoc  with  the  relative  values  of  money, 
wages  and  eommeditfes.  The  effect  of  these  ^higs 
has  been  reflectoil  in  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  higher  wsge  rates  to  meel 
the  fncraarfng  burden  of  the  family  budget  Yet 
increases  in  the  wage  rate  do  not  always  give  relief. 
Increased  production  alone  will  replace  the  wa.stage 
of  war,  restora  Che  nonnal  lariee  lewis  and  aboUah 
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the  opportunity  for  proiiteering.  The  maintenance 
of  industrial  peace  Is  esaential  to  inereaiied  prodae- 

tion,  but  there  can  Tie  no  permanent  inHustrinI  peace 
that  is  not  hased  upon  industrial  justice.  Surely, 
he  opined,  human  intelligence  can  devise  some  way 
of  adjusting  the  relationship  between  employer  and 
employee. 

Voting  was  determined  by  rrroups.  If  the  three 
groups  could  reach  no  agreement,  the  result  would 
be  nutlifled.  A  Committee  of  Fifteen  was  selected 
to  pass  upon  all  sutrgestions  bfforo  thoy  vrre  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference.  Franklin  K.  l>ane,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  was  chosen  as  permanent 
Chainnaa.  ia  a  stirriiig  address,  he  espreBsed  the 
hope  that  "iKnoranee  and  an«8«iiea  should  have  no 
place  in  this  country  on  any  matter,  whether  poli- 
tical, social  <ir  industriul." 

Secretiiry  ^^'ilso^1's  Plan 

Secretary  Wilson,  on  Ocluber  7th,  outlined  a  plan 
for  tiie  adjustment  of  Labor  disputes,  whereby  joint 
boards  of  employers  and  employees  in  each  industry 
should  act  in  case  of  imminent  strikes  and  lockouts, 
appeals  being  taken  to  a  general  board  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  an  umpire 
ctrawn  by  lot  if  the  general  board  should  fail  to 
ajree. 

Among  the  proposals  maile  were  these:  That  an 
ladiutris^  trace  be  declared  for  three  months;  that 
employers  and  employees  in  each  plant  be  allowed 
to  determine  the  method  of  improving  conditions; 
that  a  National  Board  of  Coneiliaticm  and  Arbitra* 
tion  be  appointed. 

Labor's  Eleven  Proposals 

The  Labor  Bloc  reported  a  resolution  embodying 
eleven  proposals,*inelud{ng  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize  in  trade  unions;  the  ripht  of  collective  bar- 
gaining; that  wage  earners  be  allowed  to  choose 
their  ovm  representatives;  freedom  of  speech,  press 
and  assemblage;  the  eight-hour  day;  the  "living 
wage  as  that  is  tmderstood  in  this  time  and  coun- 
try"; equal  pay  for  womon  and  men  in  equal  work; 
no  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age 
for  private  gain;  a  National  Conference  Board  for 
the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes;  that  all  immi- 
gration be  prohibited  for  a  period  of  two  years  after 
the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  thereafter 
regulated  with  due  regard  to  the  employment  situa- 
tiini. 

The  Open  Shop  Issue 

The  growing  dissensku  between  the  Employer 

Group  and  the  Labor  Group  increa.sed  at  the  session 
on  October  10th,  when  the  employers  insisted  on  re- 
taining the  open  shop  and  on  the  right  to  deal  ex- 
clusively with  their  employees,  rather  than  with 
delegated  agents  of  the  labor  unions. 

The  Eiiiployer  Group  enunciatod  twrlvp  principle'* 
which  they  held  should  govern  the  relations  of  em- 
ployer and  wmfanen,  including  *Hhe  adjustment  of 
wages  accoj-dinu-  to  demnml  and  supply",  with  equal 
wages  for  men  and  women  under  eijual  conditions, 
and  a  system  of  bmiu'-i'^,  profit-sharing  and  stock 
ownership  to  be  worke<l  out  if  possible;  the  fixing  of 
hours  of  labor  "according  to  necessities  of  health  and 
leisure";  right  of  fn  o  a-sociation  of  workmen  for 
collective  action,  but  with  no  compulsion  over  those 
who  remain  ovtdde  such  associationi  the  right  of  all 


individuals  to  enter  into  lawful  contract;  no  inter- 
ference with  the  open  shop;  the  right  of  strike  and 

lockout  in  private  industries  grant<«d  as  an  ultimate 
recourse  after  all  possible  means  of  adjustment  are 
exhausted;  sympathetic  strikes  and  lockouts;  black- 
lists and  boycotts  all  to  be  eondemaed;  public  utility 
and  CSovemment  service  to  be  made  eontimioas,  in- 
dependent of  any  private  associations,  subject  to 
state  or  Government  means  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances; practical  plan  to  be  inaugurated  in  industry 
and  outside  of  it  for  the  training  and  upgrading  of 
indu.strial  workers,  vocational  education  and  appren- 
ticeship. 

Dodging  the  Steel  Strfte  Issue 

At  the  session  on  OctgLor  Mth,  Samuel  Gompers 
offered  a  resolution  '*that  the  steel  strike  be  sus- 
pended while  arbitration  by  the  conference  pro- 
ceeded." The  Employer  Group  voted  solidly  against 
it.  Dr.  Eliot  of  the  Public  Group  oppose*!  the  strike 
resolution  as  not  germane,  the  conference  having 
been  asked  to  consider  "new"  and  not  existing  rela- 
tions between  Capital  and  Labor.  An  amendment 
providing  for  the  return  of  the  steel  workers  on  the 
basis  of  a  settlement  by  separate  shop  committees 
for  each  plant  was  also  rejected. 

Samuel  Gompers  warned  the  delegates  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  steel  .strike;  assured  them  that  "the  men 
and  women  of  America  are  determined  not  to  return 
again  to  pre-war  conditions  and  concepts";  declared 
that  Labor  demands  a  voice,  '"not  as  suppliants,  but 
by  rii^lit"  in  the  determination  of  the  conditions  under 
which  service  is  rendered;  and  bade  the  delegates 
consider  that,  If  the  strikers  are  cruslMd,  capital 
must  bear  the  consequences  of  what  might  follow. 
No  vote  was  taken  that  day  or  the  next  on  the 
Gompers'  xesohition. 

The  Right  to  Gslleetive  Bargsinfaig 

The  break  between  Capital  and  Organized  Labor 
widened  at  the  sessira  on  October  17th,  when  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  presented  a  resolatioa  deelar* 

inp  the  right  of  wage  earners  to  collective  bargain- 
ing and  to  be  represented  in  their  dealings  with 
employers  by  agents  of  their  own  ehoodag.  De- 
spite earnest  pleas  from  the  other  groups,  the  Em- 
ployers vehemently  opposed  the  resolution.  The 
Labor  Group  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  COO* 
ferrace  if  the  resolution  was  re-committed. 

On  the  following  day  the  Employers  offered  a 
substitute  resolution,  in  which  the  right  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  was  conceded,  but  the  Employers 
reserved  the  right  to  deal  or  not  to  deal  -with  men 
or  groups  of  men  who  are  not  their  employees  and 
chosen  by  and  among  them.  Both  resolutions  were 
then  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

Labor  Group  ^hdrsws  from  Conference 

The  battle  over  t'  e  <lua]  jirinciple  of  Labor's  right 
of  collective  bargaining,  and  of  representation  by 
delegates  of  its  own  choosing,  was  finight  to  a  iinldi 

on  October  21st.  Five  re.solutions,  recoL^nizing  the 
rights  of  I^ibor,  were  successively  defeated  by  the 
negative  votes  of  the  Employers'  Group  and  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  the  settlement  of  the  steel  strike 
by  arbitration  was  also  defeated  by  a  decisive  vote. 
Presi<lent  Wilson,  in  a  message  dispatched  from  hi3 
bed  of  sickness,  sought  to  compose  the  differences 
of  the  rival  groups,  but  in  vain.  Samuel  Gompers 
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made  a  final  eftort  to  persuade  the  Employers  to 
iMiorse  the  Labor  Union  Fi'o^ram,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Seeing  the  futility  of  further  discussion,  the 
Labor  Group  thereupon  withdrew  from  the  Con- 
fereace. 

When  the  Conference  re-opened  on  October  23d, 
both  tlM  Public  Group  and  the  Employers'  Group 
vrtxe  present.  By  authority  of  President  Wilson, 
the  chairman  announced  that  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
ployers in  future  conferences  would  be  unnecessan,', 
as  they  ha<l  ceased  to  be  members  together  ^\^th 
the  I^bor  Group.  The  Public  Group  alone  con- 
tinued tho  work  of  the  Conference,  but  they  ad- 
journed without  date  on  October  29th,  after  recom- 
mending  that  FMddeBt  Wnson  call  a  new  con- 

N««r  Indwtria]  ConfacBcc  Called 

The  TntemntioTial  T.abor  Conference,  vnth  it?  three 
groups  of  warring  interests,  having  failed  to  solve 
tha  labor  question.  President  Wilson  attempte<l  by  a 
aew  method  to  reach  an  tmderstaading  between  Cap- 
ftat  tani  Labor. 

On  Novomhor  20tli,  the  Prosidrnt  ln^•itod  17  dis- 
tinguished men  to  sit  as  an  Industrial  Board  at 
Wadilngtoa,  en  Deeember  Ist,  and  endeavor  to  com- 
pose the  dBflknltlee  existfaig  hi  the  taduatrial  world. 


There  were  no  representatives  of  Labor  included  in 
the  personnel,  nor  representatives  of  Capital  as  such. 

The  conferee.?  included  three  former  Cabine  t  of- 
ficials, three  former  Governors  of  States  and  two 
former  Federal  <rfRclala,  ivith  Secretary  of  Ldwr 
Wilson.  The  meetings  of  this  ^nstrial  Board  xrare 

held  in  secret. 

On  December  28th,  the  Board  set  forth  a  tenta- 
tive plan  for  the  settlement  of  T,abor  disputes. 
The  plan  provided  for  the  establishment  of  twelve 
Regional  Boards  of  Inquiry  and  Adjustment,  one  for 
each  of  twelve  industrial  regions  covering  America, 
with  authority  to  pass  upon  I<iibor  disputes.  If  any 
or  all  of  these  Regional  Boards  failed  to  compose 
the  difficulties  that  arose  in  the  industrial  world,  ap- 
peal might  be  taken  to  a  National  Industrial  Tri- 
bunal of  nine  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  coniirmed  by  the  Senate,  with  headquar- 
ters b  Waalungton. 

Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration  of  Labor,  objected  to  the  plan  of  the  Indus- 
trial Board  for  its  "fatal  omission"  to  recognise 
Trade  Unions  definitely,  and  Spcrctar>'  Frank  Mor- 
rison cliaJIenged  the  plan  because  it  ignored  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining  and  the  neoessitF  for 
orgaaisatioins  of  wmfcers. 


Working  Women's  International  Congress 


A  Congress  of  International  Working  Women  Mas 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  October,  twelve  nations 
beinir  represented  by  60  delegates.  Interest  cen- 
tere<l  Inrfoly  in  a  proposal  to  prohibit  night  work 
for  men  and  women  in  all  industries  except  those 
wluch  may  be  in  eoBtfanioas  operation  by  reason  of 
public  neeessi^. 

The  delegates  from  the  tThfted  States,  France, 
Belgium,  Norway,  Swodrn,  Czocho-Slovakia  and 
Japan  contended  for  the  prohibition  of  night  work 
for  iromen  hi  all  indnstries  and  for  men  in  all  save 
ccntimioiia  induetries* 


The  Cont^revs  also  discussed  the  (jiiestion  of  ma- 
ternity benefits,  in  all  its  aspects,  especially  whether 
such  benefits  should  be  paid  to  all  mothers  or  only 
wage-earning  women  at  the  period  nf  cliildbirtli,  and 
whether  the  State  should  make  an  "adequate  allow- 
ance" Tor  both  mother  and  child  or  grant  the  mother 
alone  a  sum  equal  to  the  minimum  wage  paid  to 
women  in  her  own  land.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
for  the  safeguariling  of  women  in  hazardous  occu- 
pations, hichidfaiir  the  prohibition  of  home  work  in 
such  occupations. 


New  Labor  Party  Formed  at  Chicago 

A  Labor  Congrcs:^  was  hold  in  Chicago  on  Novcm-  President  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  was 

ber  22nd,  with  l.OOe  delegates  present  as  the  reprc-  chairman.   Tho  principal  work  of  this  Congress  was 

■mitPtlTtn  of  Labor  Unions,  Farnms'  Organizations,  the  formation  of  a  new  Labor  party  whicli  wa.s  cx- 

co-operative  Societies,  non-partisan  advocates,  and  pectcd  to  issue  a  call  in  the  spring  of  192d  for  a 

radicals  of  all  degrees  of  redness.  John  FIti  Fatrldc,  convention  to  nonfaiafte  a  national  tidiet 
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International  Labor  Conference  Holds  First  Session 

Dedares  for  the  S-Hour  Day,  Safeguarding  of  Child  Labor,  and 
Fky  for  Wage-Earning  Women  at  Time  o£  Childbirth 

I  I  I  I  t  -  I  r  1      SECTION  31-1919  i  


DELEGATES  representing  forty  nations  ymn 
present  at  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence, provided  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
which  opened  its  first  s^on  at  Wadihigton,  D.  C 
on  October  20,  1919.  The  United  States  was  not  en- 
titled to  official  representation  in  the  Conference,  due 
to  the  Senate'^  Mn-aceeptaaea  of  the  Psace  Treaty. 


ITnofncially.  however,  tiie  Government  was  repre- 
sented by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  who  opened 
the  Arst  session  of  the  Conference  and  continued  as 
permanent  chairman  daring  the  greater  part  of  its 
prooee<lintrf.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  by  invitation,  sat  in 
the  Conferanee  as  the  unoffldal  representative  of 
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American  Labor.  Germany  and  Austria  were  un- 
repneaented,  althoufrh  it  was  the  Moiae  «f  tlie  dele- 
gates pcewat  that  both  the  former  auMiny  powos 
slionld  lie  admitted  without  delay. 

In  conformity  with  a  provi.sion  of  the  German 
Peace  Treaty,  that  eight  of  the  twelve  members 
of  tiie  governing  body  of  the  Conference  should  be 
named  by  the  foremost  industrial  nations,  the  follow- 
ing countries  were  so  designated:  United  States  of 
America,  Great  Britaiii,  France,  Italy,  Belgiimi, 
Japan,  Switzerland  and  Germany.  It  wa.s  expre.<;sly 
stipulated  that  Germany  .should  be  the  last  country 
named  and  that  Spain  be  not  indvded  in  the  oon- 
ferenee. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  session  centered  in  the 
debate  on  tlie  oi^^ht -liour  day.  Samuel  Gompers  as- 
serted that  Labor  in  the  United  States  was  bent  on 
shoiteninir  tha  48-lioiir  weeika   The  <|iiesHon  waa 

referred  to  a  committee,  composed  of  drletrates  rep- 
resentinpr  provemment.s,  employer.^  and  labor,  which 
reached  an  agreement  on  November  22d.  The  prin- 
ciple of  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  44-hour  week  was 
accepted  by  international  agreement  with  all  coun- 
tries except  Japan,  India,  and  other  Oriental  nations. 

This  prindide  was  subject  to  two  qualifications, 
namely:  In  all  "continuous  Industries",  where  a 
seven-day  week  is  the  ndc.  a  .')6-liour  week  was  con- 
ceded. It  was  also  recommended  that  the  time  lost 
by  Hie  grantfaig  of  a  Saturday  half  holiday,  or  ab- 
atention  from  work  on  any  other  holiday,  be  made 
up  during  the  week  by  an  extension  of  the  usual 
workday,  but  in  no  case  should  the  increa.sed  day 
exceed  nine  hours.  All  overtime  should  be  paid  for 
at  a  rate  not  le.ss  than  time  and  a  quarter.  The  labor 
employed  in  the  devastated  repfions  of  Frarcp  and 
Belgium  was  to  be  considered  as  employed  under 
special  conditions. 

A  Conference  Committee  roported  in  favor  of  the 
prohibition  of  women  labor  in  all  industries  between 


the  hours  of  10  p.  nu  and  5  a.  m.,  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  Eastern  nations  are  ptcpared  to  ad- 
here to  the  new  convention  which  is  intended  to 
supersede  that  adopted  at  Berne  in  1906. 

A  Conference  Committee  agreed  on  the  prohibiten 

of  the  employment  in  industry  of  all  children  under 
14  years  of  a>re,  except  that  Japan  has  agreed  to 
raise  the  age  limit  from  9  to  12  years,  and  India  has 
been  asked  to  do  the  same,  with  14  years  fixed  as  the 
eventual  age  standard  for  all  countries. 

A  Special  Commission  considered  the  pmpoeid  to 
definitely  limit  the  hours  of  work  in  Eastern  countries 
represented  in  the  Conference. 

Other  committees  were  to  render  reports  on  non- 
employment,  the  employment  of  women  before  and 
after  diildbirtfa  and  the  emploj^ment  of  cliilibcn  at 
night. 

William  Gemmill,  employers'  delegate  from  Sooth 
Africa,  protested  against  the  preponderance  of  EnrD- 

pean  influence  in  the  povcrTiinir  body,  20  of  wfaoeeSI 
members  were  from  Europe  and  only  two  troM  the 
Americas.  He  asked  for  an  expression  on  his  protot, 
which  was  supported  by  a  vote  of  44  to  39.  Arthur 
Fontaine,  Director  of  the  Labor  Department  of  the 
French  Ministry  of  Labor,  said  that  no  unfaime-vs 
was  intended,  but  inasmuch  as  the  governing  board 
will  meet  every  two  months  at  the  seat  of  the  League, 
it  would  be  more  convenient  for  members  from  Eanh 
pean  countries  to  attend  than  fo»"  those  overseas. 

Six  draft  conventions  were  atlopte<i  by  the  Confer- 
ence, including  those  relating  to  the  eight-boiir  day, 
the  48-hour  wedc,  tlie  alleviation  of  tlie  naemploy- 
ment  problem  and  tiie  fndemnifleatiott  of  WBg«-eani- 
intr  mothers  at  the  period  of  chi]<lbirth.  This  last 
convention  provides  for  the  granting  of  a  six-wedcs' 
leave  of  absence,  both  befote  and  after  the  birth  cf 
the  child,  and  the  payment,  either  by  the  State  or  by 
some  form  of  insurance,  for  the  time  lost. 
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Bituminous  Coal  Strike  Thieatens  to  Paoalyze  Industries 

400,000  Millers  Strike  for  Six-Hour  Work  Day  and  a  Five'Day  Week 

 Ill  I  SECTION  Sa-I9l9  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


JUST  as  winter  was  setting  in,  on  November  1, 
1019,  Industrial  America  was  threatened  with 
business  paralysis  by  reason  of  a  general  strike  of 
400,000  nrfnera  in  tiie  Utumtaiom  coal  iMda.  The 
miners  had  been  working  during  the  War  period  un- 
der a  wage  agreement,  made  with  the  sanction  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration,  and  which  was  to 
continue  wp  to  but  not  beyond  April  1,  1920.  This 
agreement  had  been  repudiated  by  the  mine  workers, 
who  justified  their  action  on  the  ground  that  the  mine 
owners,  by  limiting  production  to  six  months  in  the 
year,  had  made  it  impoeriUe  for  them  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing wage. 

The  miners  prepared  a  new  program  of  mine  opera- 
tion, based  upon  a  si.\-hour  workday,  with  a  guaran- 
tee of  iive  days'  work  each  work  the  year  around, 
coupled  with  a  demand  for  a  60  per  cent  increase  in 
wages. 

At  their  convention,  held  in  Cleveland  on  Septem- 
ber 2.3,  1919,  the  Unitecl  Mine  Workers  had  adopted 
a  proposal  that  all  existing  contracts  in  the  bitumin- 


ous coal  fields  should  be  declared  as  bavins  auUmiaU- 

cally  expired  on  November  1,  1919. 

The  mine  owners,  in  rejecting  the.se  proposals, 
called  upon  the  miners  to  live  up  to  their  existing 
contracts.  Kef  using  to  comply,  the  miners  reiterated 
their  threat  to  call  a  general  strike  on  Novendber  1st 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  interceded  with  both 
miners  and  operators,  urging  them  to  agree  upon  a 
compromise.  Fkilinff  to  brfa«  eilber  aide  to  tenai^ 
he  appealed  to  President  Wiaaa  to  intervensL 

President  Wilson's  Position 

The  President,  from  his  sickberl,  dictated  a  letter 
in  which  he  proposed  that  the  minf  i^  and  operators 
should  resume  negotiations  in  an  elToil  to  reach  a 
peaceful  settlement,  failing  which  the  matters  would 
be  referred  to  a  boatd  of  arirftration,  and  tiiat  the 
operations  of  the  mines  be  re.sumed  pcndintr  a  ^ft- 
tlemont.  The  operators  accepted,  while  the  miners 
rejected,  President  Wilson's  pwqMSal. 

The  President,  on  October  26th,  is.sued  a  statement 
in  which  he  denounced  the  proposed  strike  as  not 
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only  unjuatifiable  but  unlawful  in  the  circumstances 
tlm  cadstingr.  It  eoiiBtituted»  fai  his  opinioBr  a  Amda* 

mental  attack  upon  the  rights  of  society  and  upon 
the  welfare  of  our  country.  He  reijuested  the  miners 
to  recall  the  strike  order,  solemnly  warning  them 
that  the  law  would  be  enforced  and  means  found  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  nation  in  any  emergency 
that  might  arise. 

BesolutiooiB  were  offered  in  Congress  condemning 
the  miners*  attitude  and  promtging  support  to  the 
Government  in  any  action  takon.  President  John  L. 
Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  on  October  26th, 
invited  the  district  presidents  of  the  Miners'  Union 
to  meet  with  the  International  Board  and  discuia 
the  President's  statement,  which  he  diarutertwd 
as  "witli out  warrant  of  law." 

Attorney  General  Palmer  declared  that  all  the  re- 
Mums  of  Goveninmt  wovHd  be  used  to  prevent  the 
national  disaster  involved  by  the  threatened  strike. 

On  October  29th,  the  union  officials  announced  that 
a  strike  was  iaevftabla  unless  a  new  agveement  were 
signed. 

The  Southwest  Coal  Operators  agreed  to  a  pro- 
posal made  by  Governor  Allen  to  ncprotiate  a  new- 
contract  and  wage  scale  for  the  Kansas  district,  but 
Governor  Cornwall  of  West  Virginia  threatene<l  to 

treat  as  "insurrectionists"  any  miners  enpapinp  in 
an  armeil  uprising  and  invasion  of  any  parts  of  the 
State. 

A  general  meetbig  of  the  operators,  held  in  Cleve- 
land on  October  30th,  saw  no  way  of  averting  a 

strike.  In  Indianapolis  the  situation  was  so  threaten- 
ing that  the  citizens  asked  the  Governor's  permission 
to  arm  themselves  tw  sdf •proteetion.  Congress,  on 
October  31st,  voted  the  President  its  support  in  main- 
taining order  and  the  Federal  Government  took 
tnea.<tures  to  insure  the  protection  of  all  wofkers  hy 
the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  had  approved  the  xe- 
establishment  of  the  old  maximum  coal  prioes  as 
fixed  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield. 

Coal  Miners  Defiant 

President  Lewis  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union,  hold- 
tog  dint  the  miners  were  threatened  by  a  "sancti- 
fiefl  pennafre",  denounced  President  Wilson  and  his 
Cabinet  as  the  allies  of  "sinister  financial  interests.** 

On  October  31st,  Judge  Albert  Anderson  of  the 
Federal  Dislorict  Court  at  Indianapolis,  issued  an  in- 
junction restraining  John  L.  Lewis  and  other  officials 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  from  takinpr  any  further 
steps  in  directing  the  coal  strike  calle<l  for  the  fol- 
lowing day* 

President  Samuel  Gompcrs  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  warned  that  the  injunction  migKt 
result  in  "new  and  disturbing  issues."  He  charged 
the  mine  operators  with  curtidling  production  in 
order  to  maintain  eatoiWtant  prices  for  eoal,  thereby 
throwinjr  the  minor?  into  idlrness  and  reducing  their 
incomes  50  per  cent  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  liv- 
Ing^  had  advaneed  100  per  cent. 

The  miners,  he  said,  ha\nng  reached  the  limit  of 
human  endurance,  had  sought  to  exact  from  the 
operators  a  promise  of  work  at  least  five  days  dur- 
ing each  week  throughout  the  year  and  a  wage  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  living.  But 
the  miners'  plea  for  continuous  employment  had 
lieSB  refused  because  it  would  destroy  the  mine  own- 
cn*  arrangement  to  enxtail  the  mining  of  eoal  so  as 


to  permit  exploiting  the  public  with  high  and  ex- 
orbitant pflees. 

The  nation,  said  Mr.  Gompcrs,  was  now  faced  with 
a  coal  strike  of  magnitude,  but  the  Government,  in- 
stead of  dealing  with  those  VMponslble  for  this  grave 
menace  to  the  public  welfare,  now  proposes  to  punish 
those  who  have  been  the  victims  of  the  coal  barons' 
exploitation.  Mr.  Gompers  declared  that  the  injunc- 
tion, though  it  would  not  prevent  the  strike,  could 
only  resnlt  in  creating  "new  and  more  distaffiing 
issues,  which  might  not  be  confined  solely  to  the 
mines." 

The  Strike  Is  Befjun 

On  November  1st,  400,000  of  the  600,000  miners  in 
the  bituminous  fields  went  out  on  strike,  but  the 
non-union  miners  continued  at  work.  "The  anJon 
leaders  renudned  quiet  at  their  headquarters  at  fn- 
(h.mapolis.  A  statement  of  sympathy  with  the 
strikers  was  issued  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen.  The  Government  sent  additional  troops 
into  West  Virginia,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  New  Mex- 
ico. On  November  3d,  there  were  signs  of  a  break 
in  the  labor  lanki^  eapedally  in  West  Virginia, 
where  16  union  nnies  tesmned  operations.  Presidents 
Gompers  and  Lewis,  the  following  day,  announced 
the  willinsmess  of  the  miners  to  resume  negotiations 
with  the  operators,  providing  the  injunction  were 
vacated,  hut  Attorney  General  Pabner  declared  that 
the  Government  would  accept  no  compromise. 

A  motion  to  dissolve  the  Government's  injunction 
was  denied  on  November  8th,  and  the  miners  were 
commanded  to  recall  the  strike  order  before  Novem> 
her  11th.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federa- 
tion (if  Labor,  on  No\cmher  9th,  denounced  the  in- 
junction as  being  "so  autocratic  as  to  stagger  the 
human  mind**,  and  called  on  all  orgaalaed  labor  in 
America  to  snpport  the  strikms. 

Miners  YkSi  to  Govenunent 

On  November  11th,  after  an  all-nipht  session,  the 
miners'  officials  voted  to  rescind  the  strike  order, 
saying  they  "would  not  fight  the  Govennnent.'*  The 
Fe<leral  Government  brought  the  miners  and  opera- 
tors together  on  November  VJlh  for  a  settlement  of 
their  differences.  The  operators  declared  that  a  60 
per  cent  wage  increase  could  not  be  granted. 

President  John  L.  Lewis  charged  the  operators 
with  receiving  125  per  cent  more  profit  for  coal  in 
1919  than  in  1914,  while  the  miners'  wages  showed 
an  Inerease  of  only  87  per  cent,  as  agi^ist  an  in- 
crease  of  110  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  operators  matle  a  proposal  of  an  increase  of 
16  cents  a  ton  to  pick  and  machine  miners  and  20 
per  cent  increase  for  day  laborers.  The  proposal 
was  rejected  as  "preposterous  and  ridiculous.** 

At  a  subse<iuent  session  the  ndneia  abandoned  tiielr 
demand  for  a  30-hour  week. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  ptepwed  tint  the  min- 
ers be  granted  a  31  per  cent  increase  of  wages.  The 
miners  acquiesced  in  this  proposal,  but  the  operators 

leiected  it 

IMbdiecfc  en  Wagea 

At  reque.st  of  the  operators.  Fuel  Administrator 
Garfield,  Railway  Director  Hines,  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Palmer  conferretl  on  November  23d  with  the 
object  of  finding  a  solution  that  would  break  the 
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deadlock.  It  was  taid  down  as  a  principle  of  settle- 

mont  that  tho  public  should  not  be  askoil  to  pay 
more  than  it  was  paying  fur  coal  unless  a  reasonable 
labor  wage  or  a  reasonable  operatittir  profit  jmtffled 
such  advance  in  price.  The  oprnitors  assertetl  that 
their  ofTer  of  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  wages  would 
mean  a  total  wage  increase  of  80  per  cent  since  1913, 
while  LJfi  increa.se  of  31  per  cent  at  this  time  would 
amount  to  an  average  increase  of  Hi  per  cent  over 
1918  wages. 

Imwdlnale  Prollte  of  Mine  Operaton 

William  G.  McAdoo,  who  had  just  resigned  his 
ofiice  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  as  Director 
cf  Raihvays,  charged  that  the  profits  of  the  coal 
operators  in  I;M7  IukI  reached  in  some  cases  2,000 
per  cent.  He  also  maintained  that  the  demands  of 
the  miners  were  fair  and  urged  that  no  part  of  any 
eventual  wage  increase  should  be  borne  by  the  public. 

The  operators  attonpted  to  di.%red)t  Secretary 
MeAdoo*s  statements,  asking  him  upon  what  cur- 
rent facts  and  fipuros  he  had  ba.sed  them.  Secrrtan*' 
McAdoo,  in  reply,  reiterated  his  charges  and  chal- 
lenged tiie  eoal  operstars  to  pnblish  their  income  tax 
returns  for  19  IS  and  1919. 

The  operators  declined,  but  thr  Treasury  Depart- 
ment made  public  an  official  statf^mrnt  showing  that 
Um  coal  profits  for  1917  reached  as  high  as  800  per 
ooi^  but  that  they  had  been  less  in  1918  and  still 
leas  in  1919. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  on  November  2Gth  pro- 
po.sed  an  average  wage  increase  for  miners  of  14  per 
COit,  at  the  same  time  stipulating  that  the  price  of 
coal  to  the  public  should  not  be  increasecl.  The  mine 
o^\'ners  naturally'  accepted  a  wage  proposal  lower 
than  the  one  they  themselves  hail  offered,  but  the 
coal  n^ers  refused  to  consider  the  offer,  standing 
firmly  behind  the  81  per  cent  increase  proposed  by 
?errrtary  Wilson,  and  sayintr  tliat  the  Garfield 
wage  would  mean  starvation  to  them. 


The  {'resident's  Compromise  Plan 

President  Wilson,  on  December  7th,  intervened  with 
a  new  offer.  He  proposed  that  the  miners  return  to 
work  at  an  increased  wage  of  14  per  cent,  and  that 
the  Government  appoint  a  commission  of  three  men 
to  investigate  the  profits  of  the  operators  with  a 
view  to  readjusting  both  wages  and  prices,  report- 
ing within  60  days.  The  Presideitt  warned  botii 
operators  and  miners  that  the  Government  would  not 
tolerate  any  Interference  with  the  protluction  of  ccal, 
stating  that  100,000  troops  were  to  be  held  available 
for  use  in  any  emergency.  Coal  operators  in  the 
Johnstown  lield,  representing  an  annual  produetiaB 
of  60,000,000  tons,  accepted  Garfield's  pippoaaL 

Miners  Return  to  Work 

On  December  3d,  charges  of  criminal  eoDtempt  of 
court  were  filed  against  President  Lewis  and  88  otber 
officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  the  District 
Court  of  Indianapolis,  one  specific  charge  being  that 
they  had  paid  strike  benefits  to  miners  to  enable  them 
to  continue  the  strike.  All  were  released  in  bonds 
of  110,000.  Secretary  Wilson  strongly  urged  the 
jniners  to  accept  the  president's  proposal. 

The  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote,  voted  on  Deeembw  lOUi  to  ae> 
cept  the  Pi  esident's  plan.  Gradually  the  minen  ie> 
turned  to  work. 

INiel  A<lministrator  Garfield,  on  the  ground  that 
the  President's  plan  of  settlement  was  fundamentally 
wrong  in  principle  and  guaranteed  no  protection  to 
the  public,  resigned  office  on  December  12th.  The 
charges  of  contempt  made  against  the  minoa*  of- 
ficial were  dropped. 

.A.  sequel  to  tho  great  coal  strike  was  the  issuance 
on  December  13th  of  a  "bill  of  righU"  by  delegates 
from  119  national  and  international  unions,  including 
the  four  Railway  Brotherhoods,  which  upheld  the 
right  of  labor  to  strike  and  denouncing  in  one 
breath  govemnwBt  by  laJunctlaQ,  Bolshevism,  and 
I.  W.  W.  ism. 


  GERMANY.  MOV. -DEC.     . 

German  National  Assembly  Fails  to  Fix  Guilt  for  World  War 

Hindenberg  and  Ludendorff  Assured  by  Soldiers:    "We  Will  Follow 
You  Again  When  the  Time  Comes.** 

 SECTION  33-1919   «  "  


THE  German  National  Assembly,  in  November, 
1919,  conducted  an  inquest  to  determine  the 
highest  responsibility  for  the  World  War.  Many 
notable  iiorsotKi^re^  ccTmrctrd  witli  tho  CoiTnan  Im- 
perial regime  were  summoned,  including  Count  ypn 
Bemstorff,  former  Ambassador  to  the  tlnited  States* 
ex-Chancellor  von  Bethroann*Hollweg,  Dr.  Helfferieh, 
and  Dr.  Zimmerman. 

Count  Bemstorff  held  the  Kaiser  chiefly  culpable 

for  brinpinir  America  into  the  War.  He  pnnluced  a 
letter  from  the  Kaiser  addressed  to  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Zimrnerman  on  January  10,  ^917,  whidi  read  aa 
follows: 

"His  Majesty  instructs  me  to  thank  you  for  yonr 
communication.  His  Majesty  does  not  cars  a  bit 
about  President  Wilaok'a  offer  to  mediate.   If  a 


breach  with  America  cannot  be  prevented,  it  cannot 
be  helped.    Kvonts  are  developintr." 

The  oflRcial  archives  were  searched  for  further 
revclutions  on  the  subject  of  Germany's  War  aetiri* 
ties.  They  yielded  up  documonts,  penned  by  German 
Army  olflcials,  proving  that  as  early  as  1916  the 
German  Army  authorities  agreed  that  Germany 
could  not  hope  to  win  the  War  by  land  or  sea,  bat 
instead  must  rely  on  diplomacy  and  intrigue. 

810  Submarines  Ruilt  by  Germany 

With  reference  to  the  number  of  U-boats  con- 
structed by  Germany,  Vice-Admiral  von  Oapelle  tee- 
tificil  that  810  submarines  were  built  before  and 
during  the  War.  Of  these,  45  were  constructed  be- 
fore the  War,  186  durins  the  von  Tir|iiti  adninis- 
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tration,  and  579  after  von  Capelle  bacttne  Uinfater 

of  Marine. 

HindMiharg  TMtiflca' 

When  Field  Maislia!  von  Hindcnbrrp  arrived  In 
Berlin,  on  November  14th,  to  testify  before  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  his  uutumobile  was  quickly  sur- 
rounfled  by  students  who  blocke<l  his  way,  praying 
that  he  "would  not  defrrade  himself"  by  appearing 
before  the  Assembly,  and  minplinR  their  shouts  for 
the  Ka^er  with  the  singiog  of  "Deutschland  uber 
Alles.- 

So  insistent  were  these  young  monarchists  and 
Mttctiotuuries,  that  Hiadenberg  decided  to  return 
home.  Four  days  latter,  however,  he  appeared  before 

the  committee  of  the  Assembly.  Apain  there  was  an 
upflaring  of  Junker  and  reactionary  sentiment,  with 
friendly  demonstrations  of  students  and  royalists 
before  hi.«  door.  He  felt  compelled,  indeed,  to  issue 
a  request  through  the  press  asking  that  the  public 
refrain  from  any  !;^anirp>tations  in  his  honor.  As  a 
further  precaution  against  a  possible  monarchist 
coup  d'etat,  the  Government  posted  sentries  brfore 
the  door  nf  Tlimlfnborjr's  residrnce  and  erected 
barbed  wire  barricades  across  Wilhclnistrasse  and 
other  important  thoroughfares. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  As.sembly  inquest,  von 
Hindenberg  said  he  knew  "with  absolute  certainty" 
that  neither  the  people,  the  Kai.ser  nor  tl  f-  govern- 
ment desired  war  in  1914.  With  some  bitterness  he 
averred  that  if  there  had  been  united  co-operethm 
bot\v<  on  tl.p  Army  and  the  homeland,  Germany  would 
have  won  the  War.  In  his  opinion,  "internal  agita- 
tion had  broken  the  will  to  victory."  Contrary  to 
;he  general  European  view,  he  asserted  that  both 
himself  and  Ludemlortf  had  been  in  entire  accord 
throughout  the  War  and  both  had  favored  unre- 
stricted U-boat  warfare. 

It  developed  that  the  German  General  Staff  knew 
positively  that  .America  wouUl  wapo  war  against 
Germany  if  the  submarine  methods  were  continued, 
white,  per  contra,  if  the  U-boat  activities  ceased, 
America  would  compel  the  lifting  of  the  British 
blockade. 

Gen.  Ludendorff,  in  his  testimony,  bitterly  cen- 
sured Count  von  BemstoHT  for  misleading  Germany 
as  to  the  real  status  of  public  opinion  in  America. 
In  reply,  von  Bcrn-tortT  said  this  was  renewod  pronf 
that  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington  had  been 
nnpopular  with  the  Gevniaa  naval  and  military  lead- 
ers who  would  not  believe  its  repreaentatiom  regard- 
ipg  America. 

Continued  sessions  of  the  War-Guilt  invr^tit^ation 
committee  of  the  Assembly  were  held  throughout 
November  and  December.  On  November  16th,  Dr. 
Karl  HelfTerich,  the  former  Vice-Chancellor,  was  fined 
300  marks  upon  his  refusal  to  answer  a  question 
put  by  Dep«ity  Cohen,  a  Jtw,  whom  he  declined 


to  leeognise,  "from  patriotic  motives",  charging  him 
with  havhig  accepted  a  bribe  f^  the  RoBstan  Bol* 
shevists  to  assist  in  the  betrayal  of  the  German 

Republic. 

Hindenberg  and  Ludendorff  Again  Testify 

Field  Marshal  von  Hindenberg  and  Gen.  Ludendorff 
again  appeai-ed  before  the  Assembly  committee  on 
November  18th.  A  monarchist  faction,  which  had 
gained  entrance  to  the  building,  welcomed  the  two 
military  leaiiors  with  shouts  of  "Down  with  the 
Republic"  and  with  cheers  for  the  Kaiser  and  von 
Hindenberg. 

On  this  occa.'<ion,  Hindenberfr  reiterated  his  former 
assertion,  that  neither  the  Kaiser  nor  the  German 
Government  had  desired  war,  adding  that  Germany's 
defensive  strength  was  "as  unfavorable  as  possible" 
from  the  start.  He  declared  that  it  was  not  the 
German  Army  nor  its  leaders,  but  the  Socialist  poli- 
ticians, who  had  lost  the  War.  As  for  himself,  he 
had  desired  an  himorable  peace  and  emphatically  de- 
nied all  ekarges  to  ttie  contrary. 

Ludend&rir  Eulogizes  the  Kaiser 

Gen.  I-udendnrff  eulo^rizod  thf  Kaiser  as  the  "all- 
highest  and  ail-wii^est  of  mortals."  Ail  that  the 
Kaiser  strove  to  accomplish,  he  believe<l,  had  been 
done  for  the  benelit  of  the  whole  world.  With  much 
heat,  he  denomioed  as  "an  infamous  He**  the  alle- 
gation that  he  had  irally  rlirected  Germany's  policy 
during  the  War.  He  charged  Count  von  Bemstorff 
with  havfaig  falsely  appraised  and  inadequately  re- 
ported the  .American  situation  to  the  ofTicial^;  at  the 
Wilhelmstrasse.  The  inquest  adjoumetl  indefinitely 
when  Hindenberg  and  Lndendoflf  refused  to  give 
further  testimony. 

Hindenberg,  on  his  return  to  Hanover,  was  wel- 
comed by  a  tr('r:iPn(l<»u'i  (lf  rnon-;tration.  At  Bruns- 
wick, also,  he  was  greeted  by  cheering  and  singing 
crowds.  AddressfaifT  a  deputation  of  Hanoverians, 
he  sicnificantly  drclared  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
discover  that  "the  national  spirit  was  rising  again." 

Ludendorff,  on  November  23d,  attended  a  memorial 
service  at  the  Potsdam  garrison  church,  where  he 
sat  in  the  Kaiser's  pew.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks,  a  soldier  in  uniform  arose  and  shouted: 

"When  the  time  comes.  General,  we  will  follow  you 
again.**  Aa  Ludendorff  I«rt  the  cfaurdi,  there  were 
loud  cheers  for  him  and  the  ex-Kaiser. 

Ovation  for  Mackenaen,  Too 

A  popular  ovation  was  extended  to  Field  Marshal 
von  Mackensen  at  Berlin  on  his  return  from  his 
Roumanian  "captivfty**  on  December  8d.  The  Na- 
tional Guards  and  troops  of  all  arms  waited  at  thp 
station,  together  with  several  prominent  generals, 
inelnfUBg  von  Faltaihayii. 
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»  WQ'.iei  ri  r^  m  A  ni  Id  eastern  Siberia,  jan.-dec.      p:s  rs  r»  m  w  i 
B.  f 

i  American  Troops  and  Engineers  Guard  Great  Siberian  Railroad  I. 

I  American  SoUimClaakiidthBoldicvfld^  R 


jncricui  Troopi,  10,000 
Major-Goncral  W.  S. 
American  Engineer! 
Mm  P,  - 


THE  first  patrol  duty,  to  whidi  HiB  United  States 
troops  in  Eastern  Siberia  had  been  amigned^ 
ooBsteted  in  safesaardinsr  a  seetf on  of  the  IVans- 

Siberian  Railroad.  Early  in  Januarj',  1919,  Ameri- 
can soldiers  were  stationed  at  Spasske  and  Kiiaba- 
rovsk  on  the  Ussuri  branch,  north  of  Vladivoatok. 

While  engaged  in  this  service,  late  in  January,  the 
Yankee  boys  aroused  the  anger  of  the  Jiipancse  gen- 
erals by  giving  protection  to  a  large  body  of  mutin- 
ous Cossacks.  It  appears  that  Gen.  Kalmikoff,  oom* 
nander  of  the  Ussiiri  Cossacks^  had  ran  amok 
through  the  districts-,  terrorizing  the  inhabitants.  The 
American  and  Japanese  authorities  hati  cautioned 
tiiis  bandit  captain  to  cease  his  abusive  treatment  of 
the  peasant  soldiers,  but  to  no  avail.  At  length,  1500 
Cossack  troops  revolted  against  Kalmikoif,  surren- 
dering their  arms  and  horses  to  Major-Gen.  Graves, 
tiie  American  commander,  who  assured  their  pirotee- 
tioB  vatil  Hub  dispute  could  be  adjnited. 

lapa  Show  tlwlr  Teclli 

On  February  19th,  the  Japanese  StafT  at  Madivos- 
tdk,  which  had  contracted  to  furnish  Kotchak's  Omsk 
Government  with  men,  money,  and  arms  to  use 
against  the  Bolsheviki,  re(]ucstcd  Col.  Hcnr>'  D.  Styer 
of  the  United  States  forces  to  turn  over  to  them  all 
the  ams,  hones  and  atiuipnent  siurendered  by  the 
revolted  Cossack  troops.  Col.  Stycr  refused  the  re- 
quest, and  was  upheld  by  Major-General  Graves, 
upon  tha  ground  that  the  Cossacks,  if  deprived  of 
their  arms,  might  be  left  helpless  in  the  event  that 
Kalmikoff  should  care  to  resume  his  policy  of  ter- 
rorism. The  Jripanosr  antrrily  charged  the  Ameri- 
cana with  protecting  the  deserters,  whereupom  Col. 
Stycr  explafaMd  Ua  positiMi  aa  foUowi: 

The  Ancrfcan  Reieladcr 

""III*  Amaricftn  tnoiw  have  no  Intention  of  defpri<T!nc-  nr 
■heltertnR  political  Mrtfea  or  nrouv*.  whether  they  nr<'  c^ilN-*] 
Btolahevlst  or  oth^r  names.  The  Americnn*  rerf-ntly  (lisnrmrd 
the  Coaaaek  denerfi  r-i  for  the  »ole  rui'l'o'^  of  nvoitlint;  blrxxluhcd 
and  diwrder.  Wc  nre  kcepiUK  them  under  iruard  while  the 
Allied  Coaneil  at  VladlvMtok  dtcldee  what  la  to  hm  daam  «lth 
them.  The  American  troops  are  always  ready  to  a«l  eon. 
jnintly  with  the  coBMBaBdw  of  the  Allied  forces  In  the  de- 
firi  <  of  unfely." 

The  dispute  was  composed  by  the  gradual  release 
of  the  deserters  and  the  restoration  to  Gen.  Kal- 
mikoff of  the  arms  and  equipment  siirrendrred  by  the 
deserters.  In  this  affair,  the  action  of  Gen.  Graves 
was  wannly  approved  by  our  Oovnament 

Ancrieans  Manage  Sibarian  BaOway  Syileai 

Tha  Antes,  in  Fi^brany,  assmned  johit  control  of 
the  entire  Siberian  "Railway  System,  inclu<ling  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Itailway,  intrusting  the  supervision 
of  the  system  to  a  directorate  compri.=!ing  represen- 
tatives from  the  Uniterl  States,  Great  BriUin, 
Prance,  Japan,  China,  Italy  and  RuSBln  'with  IL 


Uaanri  CoMacka,  Gen. 
Japanese  Troopa 
BDlatMvik  Tnasm 


The  economic  and  technical  management  of  these 
vast  railway  systems  was  vested  in  a  board  whose 
diaizman  was  John  F.  Stevma,  the  eminent  American 
engineer  who  helped  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  and 
who  had  been  ae&t  to  Russia  during  Kerensky's  dic- 
tatorship as  head  of  tha  American  Bailway  Comnia- 
sion  for  Siberia. 

With  Mr.  Stevens  were  associated  C.  H.  Smith, 
formerly  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  and  Col 
Gallagher,  the  Quartermaster  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Fbrce,  together  with  200  expert  railroad 
engineers. 

These  SHxirian  Railway  systems,  with  their  6,000 
miles  of  sfaigle-Iine  tracks,  had  greatly  deteriorated 
.since  the  Kussian  re\olution.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  many  bridges,  lay  many  wall—  of 
tracks,  repair  loeomottves,  and  genmlly  to  bcins 
order  out  of  chaos. 

American  technical  skill,  plus  Yankee  grit,  vras 
equal  to  the  enermn^  and  gradually  the  trains 
resumed  their  trfpa  •orOBS  the  wide  stretches  of 
Russia,  though  their  operation  was  frequently  pre- 
vented by  the  aetton  of  the  varlooa  belUgeienk  atnies. 

Hostility  to  America  Shown 

Vladivostok  in  1919  was  described  as  a  "sink  of 
corruption,  into  which  all  the  muddled  and  nalodoiw 
ou«  streams  of  treachery  flowed."  The  very  air 
seemed  diarged  with  corruption.  Political  intrigu- 
ants were  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  betray  Rtissia 
into  the  hands  of  this  or  that  selfiah  faction.  Moie- 
ov(!r,  Russian  prorindal  rivalries  lerioosly  inter* 
fered  with  the  restomtktt  of  ofder  and  the  |mnro 
cution  of  the  war. 

Powerful  influenees  were  eeaselesaly  at  woric  seek- 
ing to  commit  America  to  the  endorsement  of  the 
various  political  factions.  Our  Government,  how- 
ever, resolutely  adhered  to  its  avowed  policy  of  nOB- 
interference  in  Russia's  internal  affairs,  while  ex- 
presshig  Ita  wilUngBeas  to  assist  the  Russian  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  in  setting  up  a  govenmient  to  tiielr 
liking. 

Charges  of  pro-Bolshevism  were  made  against 
Americans,  ari  in^r  f mm  the  refusal  of  our  troops  to 
co-operate  against  the  alleged  Bolsheviki  in  the 
Amur  district,  and  more  speelfically  fm  hnvtns  ex- 
tended  protection  to  the  mutfnona  Coesndai  of  ftm^ 
Kalmikoff 's  Army. 

The  State  DeiMrtment  at  Washfaigton,  on  March 

19th,  expres-ed  its  entire  approval  of  the  conduct 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  under  Major- 
General  Graves,  explaining  that  he  had  been  strictly 
enjoined  to  avoid  any  act  which  might  tend  to  com- 
mit the  United  Statee  Gewmment  to  either  side  in 
any  faetional  tnmble. 
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Amarlea  played  a  leadingr  role  in  the  reeogiiitioii, 
on  June  12th,  of  the  All -Russian  Government  at 
Omsk,  whose  militar>'  anil  political  head  M'as  Ad- 
miral Koldu^.  All  the  independent  goveranients  in 
Russia,  aanrs  those  in  the  Caucasus,  had  previously 
bowed  to  the  supveme  authority  of  the  Ondc  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Allies,  on  the  contrary,  had  withheld  their 
formal  recognition  of  Kolchak  for  the  reason  that 
his  name  had  been  associated  with  rumors  of  a  plot 
to  re-establish  Imperialism  on  the  ruins  of  Bolshe- 
vism. These  niittors  havingr  Itaiany  been  traeed  to 
Bolshevist  and  German  sources,  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  Four  at  Paris,  intimated  that  Allied  support 
would  be  given  to  Kolchak  on  reoetvhis  his  pledge 
that,  after  the  Bolsheviki  had  been  suppressed,  he 
should  call  a  Constituent  Assembly  of  all  the  Russian 
peoples  to  enable  them  to  determine  under  w  hat  form 
of  government  they  desired  to  live,  and  should  further 
asrree  to  tefer  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  between 
the  new  Russian  nation  and  its  neiphbors  to  the 
peacefiil  arbitration  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

AdmiraT  Koldiak  ^ave  formal  assnranee  that  he 

would  resipn  his  power  at  the  moment  when  Bol- 
shevism was  definitely  crushed;  that  he  would  up- 
hold the  right  of  the  Russian  people  to  decide  their 
own  destiny  in  freedom  by  means  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  but  that  he  could  not  consent  to  recognize 
the  Assembly  of  1917  whidi  was  deeted  under  a 
xiegiBM  of  Bolshevist  violence  and  a  majority  of 
whose  memhen  were  then  adherents  of  the  SoHet 
Government. 

Through  the  legally  elected  Constituent  Assem- 
bly alone,  which  his  government  would  do  its  utmost 
to  convoke  properly,  he  said  there  would  be  estab- 
lished the  sovereign  right  of  deciding  the  problems 
of  the  Russian  state,  both  in  the  tntema!  and  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  the  country.  Far  from  placinpr  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  free  election  of  local  assem- 
blies, municipalities  and  zemstvos,  his  government 
was  already  actually  givinfir  them  its  support  by  all 
the  means  at  its  disposal. 

These  assurances  proving  satisfactory  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Four  at  Paris,  the  Alliefl  Powers  ple<lged  them- 
selves to  assist  Admiral  Kolchak  and  his  associates 
in  establishing  the  Government  of  All  Russia,  agree- 
ing to  famish  them  food,  munitions  and  supplies  to 
eanr  on  the  War,  thus  virtually  putting  the  Bolshe- 
viki in  a  position  of  rebellion  against  a  lawful  govern- 
ment. A  loan  of  $20,000,000  to  the  Omsk  Govern- 
ment wa<5  voted  and  provision  made  to  supply  the 
Russian  Allies  with  all  their  material  needs,  including 
rolling  stock  for  the  railroads,  seed,  clothing,  etc 

Cairastan  Piroviaccs  Rebel  Against  Kokhak 

Although  the  Southern  Crspacks  under  Denekine 
and  the  North  Russians  under  Yudenitch,  had  ac- 
cepted tin  supveme  authorfty  of  Kolchak*8  Govern- 
ment at  Om.<'k,  the  jealous  races  in  Caucasia  stiFl 
wthheld  their  compliance.  Tn  a  note  addressed  to 
the  Peace  Conference  on  June  28th,  It  was  declared 
that  independent  Republics  had  been  proclaimed  by 
the  peoples  of  North  Caucasia,  Azerbaijan,  and 


Geoigia  in  alliance  with  similar  Republics  in  the 

Ukraine,  White  Russia,  Esthoi^  and  Latvia. 

The  relations  of  these  Republics  with  neighboring 
states  were  to  be  determined  by  their  respective  Con- 
stituent Assemblies,  electeil  by  universal  sufTerage. 
Russia's  decisions,  they  averred,  could  not  effect 
them  as  sovereign'  states;  eontraiiwhe,  the  »dationa 
between  them  and  Russia  should  be  adjusted  as  be- 
tween etiual  states.  Construing  the  recognition  of  the 
Kolchak  Government  by  the  Coun^I  of  Four  as  a 
negation  of  their  rights  aa  sovmceign*  independent 
states,  they  asked  that  the  Peace  Cmiferenee  reeog^ 
nize  their  political  independence. 

Incidentally,  charges  of  forced  army  levies,  large 
requisitiotts  of  money  and  general  arbitrary  pro- 
cedure were  preferred  by  the  Siberiaks  against  both 
Kolchak  and  Denekine.  This  political  schism  in  the 
Caueasna  waa  largely  pvonotad  Iqr  Bolshevist  and 
German  propaganda. 

American  Troops  Move  Westward  to  Chita 

Up  untU  the  middle  of  March,  the  American  troops 
stationed  in  Eastern  Siberia  had  been  engaged  in 

patrol  duty  chiefly  along  the  Ussuri  branch  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad  and  in  the  city  of  Vladivos- 
tok. Late  in  Haxdi  they  began  taking  over  control 
of  ptrategic  stations  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad 
as  far  west  as  Chita.  The  Czecho-Slovak  troops,  at 
that  time,  were  guarding  the  line  from  Irkutsk 
to  Cheliabinsk,  and  the  Ji^umese  troops  were  polic- 
ing the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 

American  engineers,  under  the  direction  of  John 
F.  Stevens,  were  rapidly  reorganizing  the  whole 
railroad  system,  with  the  assistance  of  Bxltlsht 
French,  and  Italian  contingents. 

Gen.  SemenofTs  Interference 

The  Inter-AiUed  Railway  Commission,  on  July  18th, 
made  formal  protest  to  Gen.  Kolchak's  Omsk  Gov- 
ernment against  cotain  violations  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  agreement  governing  the  operation  of  the 
Siberian  Railways.  It  was  alleged  that  the  station 
commandanto  had  attempted  general  supervision  of 
traffic,  thereby  usurping  the  prerogatives  ef  Um 
American  Railway  Commission  to  Ruaslat  of  whieh 
John  F.  Stevens  was  chairman. 

Gen.  SemenofT,  who  etmrniaaded  a  body  of  inde- 
pendent Siberian  troops,  was  named  as  a  principal 
disturber  an<l  his  removal  from  the  zone  of  operations 
was  requested.  A  further  protest  against  Gen. 
Semenoff's  interference  was  made  a  week  later  by 
the  American-Allied  interests.  So  serious  a  situation 
had  arisen  that  John  F.  Stevens  felt  impelled  to 
withdraw  all  American  inspectors  from  the  Jananese- 
gnarded  sector,  where  Gen.  SemenofT  was  espedally 
active  vntil  adequate  protection  was  guara^aed. 

Americans  Rout  the  Bolsheviki 

Skirmish  warfare  between  American  patrols  and 
the  BolsheviM  took  place  early  in  July  in  the  ^han 

district.  In  one  of  these  engagements  the  Reds  had 
taken  five  American  prisoners.  A  column  of  Amer- 
ican troops,  in  co-operation  with  Japanese,  there- 
upon attacked  and  drove  the  Bolsheviki  into  the 
hills,  occupying  a  number  of  towns  and  villages. 
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Withdrawal  of  Our  Troops  Proposed 


The  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Eastern 
Siberia  for  weeks  past  had  been  strongly  urged  in 
Congren.  In  reply  to  a  resdititton  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Hiram  Johnson  of  Califomia,  callinj?  for  infor- 
mation on  our  Siberian  adventure,  President  Wilson 
on  My  2M  informed  the  Senate  that  the  presence  of 
American  troops  in  Siberia  wa?  a  vital  riement  in  tlie 
restoration  and  maintenance  ol  tratlic  on  liie  Siberian 
Raibtoad  and  that  under  the  agreement  witli  Japan 
oar  troops  could  be  withdrau-n  only  when  the  Ameri- 
can railway  experts  operating  the  road  were  with- 
drawn. The  decision  to  semi  troops  to  Siberia  had 
been  taken,  he  said,  in  conjunction  with  Japan  and  in 
cofneert  of  purpose  with  the  other  Allied  powers,  first 
of  all  to  save  the  Czecho-Slovak  armies  which  were 
threatened  with  destruction  by  hostile  forces  largely* 
composed  of  enemy  prisoners  of  war,  and  secondly, 
to  steady  any  pfforts  of  the  Russians  at  self  defense 
or  the  establishment  of  law  and  order  in  which  they 
might  be  willing  to  accept  assistance.  A  force  of  10,- 
000  men  had  been  sent  under  the  command  of  Maj.- 
Gen.  W.  S.  Graves,  and  Japan  had  dii^atdied  a  larger 
force.  The  net  result  of  their  joint  operations  had 
been  the  successful  reunion  of  the  separated  Czecho- 
slovak armies  and  tiia  substantial  dimiaation  in 
Ea.<:tem  Siberia  cf  the  active  efforts  «f  enemy  pris- 
oners of  war. 

American  Protection  in  Russia 

Concerning  the  Russian  Railway  Service  Corps, 
headed  by  John  F.  Stevens,  the  President  said  that, 
as  oriprinally  orguUxed,  the  corps  con.stitutcd  four- 
teen skeleton  division  units  to  serve  as  practical  ad- 
visers and  assistants  to  the  Russians  on  fourteen  dif* 
fcrent  sections  of  the  Siberian  Railway.  Due  to  the 
Bolshevist  uprising  and  the  chaotic  conditions  gener- 
ally, neltlier  Mr.  Stevens  nor  the  Russian  Railway 
Service  Corps  had  been  able  to  bepin  work  in  Siberia 
until  March,  1918.  They  had  been  operating  effec- 
tively only  since  the  tailway  plan  was  adopted  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919. 

When  Mr,  Stevens  began  his  work,  only  six  trains 
a  week  were  running  on  part  of  the  Chinese  Eastem 
snd  Trans-Baikal  Railway;  in  July,  1919,  he  was  run- 
ning six  trains  each  day.  In  conformity  with  Mr. 
Stevens'  wishes,  the  military'  commanders  in  Siberia 
had  established  troops  where  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  order  at  different  parts  of  the  tine. 

American  troops  were  protecting  parts  of  the  line 
near  Vladivostok,  around  Verchne  Udinsk  and  at  Har- 
bfai.  Partisan  bands,  under  leaders  having  no  settled 
rornection  with  anv  oriranized  government,  or  whose 
allegiance  was  transitory  at  best,  were  con.stantly 
menacing  the  operation  of  the  railways  upon  which 
the  populations  of  Western  Russia  and  the  forces  of 
Admiral  Kolchak  were  entirely  dependent. 

AH  elements  of  the  population  in  Siberia  looked  to 
the  United  States  for  a^sistanee,  which  could  not  be 
given  if  the  railway  trafbc  should  cease,  inasmuch 
as  the  agreement  with  Tapan  expressly  provide«l  that 
Mr.  Stevens  and  all  foreign  railway  experts  should  be 
withdrawn  when  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  con- 
tinued pre-once  of  .American  troops  in  Siberia  wa=;  a 
vital  element  in  the  restoration  of  Russia's  railway 


CentiMMd  Rcqnesta  for  Withdrawal  of  Tnops 

Parent?:  nf  Amerirnn  soldirrs  ser\-inp  in  Siberia 
appeared  before  the  Senate  ('orei^n  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  August  28d,  strongly  protesting  against  the 
continuance  of  American  forces  in  Siberia  and  urging 
President  Wilson  to  recall  the  drafted  men  at  once. 
Secretary'  of  War  Baker  was  summoned  before  the 
coronuttee  to  give  informaUon  on  the  Government's 
plans  for  the  soldiers'  withdrawal.  He  said  tfie  Si- 
berian troops  would  be  recalled  before  winter.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  gave  assurance  that  the  drafted  men 
would  be  brought  home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  their 
places  filled  by  volunteers,  as  the  Government  had  no 
intention  of  withdrawing  wholly  from  Siberia  at  that 
tinie. 

Coasaek  Troepa  Vlof  Aaeilcan  SoMw 

At  Iman,  Siberia,  on  September  5th,  Cossack  troops 
connnanded  by  Gen.  Kalmikoff  arrested  one  American 
officer  and  one  enlisted  American  soldier  on  the  pre- 
text of  lack  of  proper  identification  of  papers.  The 
Cossacks  aftem'ard  flogged  the  American  soldier. 
Gen.  Graves  demanded  an  apology  from  Gen.  Rox- 
anoff,  the  Russian  commander  in  that  province.  The 
strained  relations  which  ensued  were  finally  relieve<i 
on  October  1st,  when  Ambassador  Bakmeteff  in- 
formed the  State  Department  that  Gen.  Rozanoff  had 
formally  tendered  the  desired  apology  and  promised 
to  call  for  the  puaidunent  oi  the  offend^  troops. 

Russian  Newspaper  .Vttacks  Americans 

The  ill  will  of  certain  Russian  factions  toward 
Americans  was  shown  when  a  Vladivostok  newspaper 
in  September  published  a  series  of  scurrilous  articles 
bearing  upon  American  intentions  in  Siberia,  the 
trend  of  tlie  attadc  being  that  the  United  States  were 
fopterinsr  disunion  in  Russia. 

In  retaliation  both  for  the  newspaper  attack,  and 
the  hostile  acts  of  Cossack  ehtitfis  against  Americans, 
Gen.  Graves  held  up  a  shipment  of  14,000  rifles  which 
had  arrived  from  Americft  consigned  to  the  All-Rus- 
sian  Government  at  Omsk.  The  Omsk  Government 
immediately  protested  this  8draxci»  wliSeupon  the 
Stale  Department  oidered  that  the  ddivexy  of  tiieae 
rifles  be  made. 

American  Rifles  Held  t'p 

Gen.  Semenoff,  a  bandit  of  the  Villa  type,  was  in 
bad  odor  once  again  with  the  Americans  when,  on 
October  24th,  at  Chita  in  Trans-Baikalia,  be  ht  ]i|  up 
a  train  bearing  part  of  a  consignment  of  68,000  rifles 
recently  shipped  from  America  to  Admiral  Koldtak, 
demandinj?  that  Ifi.OOO  of  the  rifles  be  delivered  to 
him  by  October  2r)th.  The  American  lieutenant  who 
was  guarding  the  a.ssijmment  with  a  force  of  50  sol- 
diers, telegraphed  to  General  Graves  for  instructions. 
Being  ordered  on  no  account  to  surrender  the  Kuns, 
ho  sent  a  categorical  refusal  to  Gen.  SemenofT.  The 
bandit  general  evidently  was  impressed  by  tlie 
Yankee  answer.  At  any  rate  he  witiidrew,  and  the 
lieutenant,  unmolested,  proceeded  on  his  way  to  OmA 
with  his  consiernment.  -^.^^ 


Americans  .Assi.st  Japanese  in  Amur  Province 

American  troops,  in  September,  1919,  co-opera 
with  the  Jaqpanese  and  other  Allied  oontiiigentB  in 
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expoMott  of  a  column  of  Bolfl1i«vlld  troops  from  the 

line  of  the  Amur  Railway.  The  American  troops, 
bracketed  with  the  12th  Japanese  Divisioni  advanced 
up  tlw  Amur  River  on  captured  steamers.  After 
b<?at!nf::  down  the  Bolshevi.^t  resistanoo  thoy  took 
complete  possession  of  the  railway  on  ijcptenibcr  22d. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Kolchak  and  Denckine 
Armies,  followed  by  the  sweeping  victories  of  the  Bol- 
shevik! in  Siberia  and  the  Ulatdne,  the  American 
troops  withdrew  to  Vladivostok,  when'  they  were 
quartered  until  their  withdrawal  to  America  early  in 
IMO. 


Camaltict  and  ReiriaceraenU 

The  casualties  reported  hjr  the  American  forces  in 

Siberia  up  to  October  1,  1919,  included:  Killed  in  ac- 
tion, 28;  died  of  wounds,  8;  died  of  disease,  41;  died 
of  acddeBt  and  othnr  canaes,  27;  suicide,  5;  total,  109. 

During  the  smniiMr  of  1919,  aa  organized  effort 
was  made  to  procure  voluntary  applications  in  Amer- 
ica fat  smice  in  Siberi*  and  to  return  and  discharge 
as  fast  as  possible  all  men  who  were  enlisted  or 
drafted  for  the  emergen^.  These  replacements  had 
readied  a  total  of  tJM  by  October  Isb 


PARIS.  DECEMBER 


Treaties  with  Germany^  Austria  and  Hungary  Are  Signed 

Delcgatae  Withdraw  Fkom  the  Peace  Coofescnce  at 
Italy  and  Roumania  Show  Their  Teeth— America  Oppoeca 
ftiteraatioaal  Anny  Han 

 SECTION  81 


1 


THE  Peace  Dclcpates  at  Paris  had  held  the 
German  treaty  in  abeyance  while  awaiting 
some  sif?n  that  the  United  States  Senate  tn- 

t^nded  to  ratify  the  Covenant,  but  when  news 
was  received  tliat  tlie  United  States  Senate  had  ad- 
journed without  ratification,  the  delegates  decided 
to  put  the  Treaty  into  force  without  further  delay. 
Tlie  Supreme  Council  designated  December  1,  1919, 
as  the  date  for  the  final  ceremonies  marking  tiw 
conclusion  of  a  formal  Peace  with  (lonnany. 

Four  of  the  Great  Powers  Sign  the  Treaty 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  ' could  not  become  efltee- 

tive  until,  in  addition  to  Germany,  at  least  three  of 
the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  had  rati- 
fied it  Kfaig  George  V  of  England  had  given  his 
assent  to  the  Treaty  on  July  31,  1919,  but  the  rati- 
fication by  Great  Britain  was  not  fully  completed 
until  after  the  several  British  dominions  had  so 
voted.  The  New  Zealand  Legislature  had  ratified 
the  Treaty  on  September  2d,  the  Canadian  Pariia- 
raent  on  September  l.'th,  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
on  September  10th,  and  the  Australian  Parliament 
OB  October  2d.  Kfaig  George  completed  the  British 
xatiflcation  on  October  10,  1919. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  had  ratified  the 
German  Treaty  by  royal  decree  on  October  7th.  Italy, 
therefoie,  was  the  first  of  the  principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  to  complete  the  task  of  ratiilca- 
tion.  Before  becoming  a  national  law,  however, 
the  Trea^  needed  the  sanction  of  the  Italian  Par- 
liament, which  was  not  jret  in  session. 

Tho  Treaty  received  the  approval  of  the  French 
Chamber  on  October  10th,  and  of  the  French  Senate 
cm  October  11th.  President  Raymond  Foineare  signed 
the  document  on  October  18th, 

Japan'.s  ratification  of  the  Treaty  came  on  Octo- 
Vor  30th,  followinpr  its  approval  by  the  Vrivy  Council 
three  days  previously.  Some  dissatisfaction  with  the 
terms  of  Ihe  Treaty  had  been  expressed,  and  the 
Japanese  dolrE^atos  had  been  censurefl  for  bavinpr  ac- 
cepted without  protest  the  waiver  of  indemnity  for 
the  maintenance  of  prison  or  ^  of  war.  The  Japane-^e 
chativinht<^.  on  Autrust  26th.  made  a  hostile  demon- 
stration again.st  Marquis  Saionji  and  the  other  peaee 
delfgatffi  OB  fhdr  zetam  to  Japan,  fbr  their  failure 
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to  have  incorporated  in  the  Tkeaty  a  provision  for 

racial  equality. 

Lesser  Nations  Accept  Treaty 

Rf'ltcium  was  the  first  amonp:  the  lesser  powers  to 
ratify  the  German  Peace  Treaty,  on  August  26th. 
The  Czecho-Slovak  National  Assembly  adopted  both 
the  Versailles  and  St.  Germain  Treaties  on  November 
7th.  Brazil  sitrned  the  Versailles  Treaty  on  Novem- 
ber 11th,  after  Deputy  Joaquin  Czorio  had  eulogised 
President  Wilson  as  *Hhe  worid's  leader  of  hcnnaa 
progress." 

In  Deninark  all  political  parties  were  agreed  upon 
the  (|ucstion  of  accepting  the  Leaf?ue  of  NattoM, 
in  Norway  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
unanimously  in  favor  of  adherence. 

Chile  pave  adhesion  to  the  League  of  Nations  OB 
November  4th.  Colombia  voted  its  provisional  con- 
sent  to  the  Covenant  on  November  lOth.  The  Para« 
fTuan  Senate,  on  November  13t)i,  voted  for  adhesion 
to  the  League  and  to  the  international  Labor  Or* 
ganizatioR.  Holland,  on  Novwnber  lGth«  aanouDced 
her  intention  to  enter  the  Leajrue.  Switzerland^  Nar- 
tional  Council  voted  its  acceptance  on  November 
19tb,  after  eight  days  of  debate,  though  45  votes 
were  cast  against  adhesion  and  the  ^MfHi  of  the 
Council  was  subject  to  a  referendum. 

Germans  Show  Defiance 

The  American  Senate's  rejection  of  the  Treaty,  on 
November  19th,  emboldened  the  German  Socialist 
Government  to  withhold  its  si|?nature  from  the  pro- 
tocol on  whfri)  depended  the  putting  in  force  of  the 
Covenant.  The  German  Socialists  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  save  their  tyrannic  war  criminals  from 
punishment  and  in  general  they  adopted  a  defiant 
and  unyieldincr  attitude.  By  mid-Decombrr,  how- 
ever, they  were  more  amenable  to  rea.«on  ami  the 
Treaty  advanced  r.ipidly  toward  complete  ratifica- 
tion. On  December  11th,  a  Supplementary  Confer- 
ence was  beprun  in  l<ondon  between  the  British, 
Fnnfli  and  Italian  representatives,  to  consider  the 
Flume  controversy,  the  Turkish  question,  and  the 
erBaOoB  ef  an  International  MiUtny  FVnee  ander 
Marshal  Fodi'k  eommand. 
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AiMficui  DdcgatM  Withdnw  trvm  ConfcreBce 

Meanwhile,  the  American  delegates  hud  withdraim 
fram  the  Paris  Conferenoe  on  December  9th,  leading 
the  Allied  Powers  to  deal  with  the  GermanB  aa  best 

they  could.  Thr  Hcrlin  novemmcnt,  though  it  had 
refused  to  &ign  the  protocol  to  the  Treaty,  yet  did 
not  hMitate  to  demand  the  speedy  repatriation  of 
German  prisoners  from  France  and  Relg'ium,  but  the 
War  Council  sternly  refused  to  deviate  from  the 
terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  in  favor  of  German  pris- 
oners employed  in  reeon^ruction  work  in  Northern 
France.  Germany  was  reminded  that  she  had  sys- 
tematically violated  the  terms  of  the  Armistice,  as 
instanced  by  her  sinking  of  the  warships  in  Scapa 
Flow,  her  delay  in  the  delivery  of  German  ships,  hnr 
Baltic  military  policy*  and  her  wideqnead  propsr* 
ganda. 

Germcny  continued  to  oppose  the  extradition  of 
her  War  Criminals.  This  d«G(iBnee  drew  from  Premier 
Qenieneean  tiie  sharp  waminfr  that,  until  audi  time 
as  "the  German  conscience  understands,  as  all  the 
net  of  the  world  does,  that  ^\Tong  must  be  righted 
and  erimfaiala  punished,  Germany  must  not  expect  to 
enter  the  communion  of  nations  or  to  obtain  from 
the  Allies  forgetfuless  of  her  abominable  crimes  or 
nodifiaitiona  of  jnat  peaee  eonditioBa.'* 

SinUnK  of  Gctnuni  Ships  at  Scapa  Vluw 

With  characteristic  hypocrisy,  the  Germans  sought 
to  justify  the  sinking  of  interned  warships  at  Scapa 
flow.  They  coatwided  that  the  Allies  themselves,  by 
interning  the  German  ships  in  an  AJlied  instead  of  a 
neutral  port,  were  responsible  for  the  scuttling,  in- 
asmuch as  Admiral  von  Ileuter,  being  denied  com- 
munication with  Germany,  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  Armistice  ended  at  noon  on  JuM  2l8t,  and 
in  accordance  with  maritime  law  he  had  sank  the 
ships  in  anticipation  of  a  renewal  of  war. 

The  German  Government  disclahned  aUT  Tcspons!- 
bility  for  Admiral  von  Reuter's  act,  at  the  same  time 
ironically  proposing  that  the  question  be  submitted 
to  tito  Hagoe  tribmal  for  aiUtratleiil 

The  British  Admiralty  completely  refuted  the  Ger- 
man contention  by  producing  letters  wTitten  by  Ad- 
miral von  Benter  in  June,  1919,  givinsr  explicit  in- 
structions regardinc:  the  sinkine  of  the  interned  ships, 
and  proving  that  he  was  in  frequent  communication 
with  his  government.  The  Allied  Powers  therefore 
insisted  that  Germany  should  fully  reoompenae  them 
for  the  loss  of  the  sMps  sank  at  Scapa  Flow. 

Baron  von  T^rsnev,  hcatl  of  the  German  Peace 
delegation,  notified  the  Supreme  Council  that  Ger- 
many rsftned  to  sfim  the  protocol  unless  the  Scapa 
Flow  indemnity  was  eliminated  from  the  document. 
He  declared  further  that  Germany,  on  no  considera- 
tion, would  snnender  the  German  oliloen  aceuaed  of 
War  crimes. 

In  reply,  the  War  Council  agreed  to  decide  the 
Scapa  Flow  claims  in  a  spirit  of  equity,  after  a 
hearing  by  the  Reparation  Committee,  at  the  same 
time  warning  Germany  **for  the  last  time"  that  any 
ftirther  denunciation  of  the  Armistice  could  precipi- 
tate military  measures,  and  counselling  the  German 
Government  to  sign  the  protocol  without  delay.  Her 
bluff  being  called,  Germany  hastened  to  comply  with 
the  terms.  She  agreed  to  accept  responsibility  for 
tite  payment  required  for  the  warships  sunk,  while 
asserting  het  imibility  at  that  time  to  surrender  the 


400,000  tons  of  sMniiiing  and  doddng  materialw  de> 
mended  aa  reparation. 

Bolgariaa  Treaty  Signed 

Meanwhile,  the  treaty  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  with  liulgaria  ha<i  been  sijfned  on  November 
27th,  at  Neuilly,  France.  Although  the  United  States 
Government  had  never  officially  declared  war  ngainat 
Bulgaria,  yet  our  delegate,  Mr.  Pol,  signed  tiie  Feaee 
document.  By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  Bulgaria 
agrees  to  pay  an  indenmity  of  approximately  ^445,- 
000,000  and  to  snneader  idl  worics  of  art  and  Ta1u« 
ables  taken  from  Allied  countries  during  the  War. 
She  is  deprived  of  Thrace  and  surrenders  Strumitza 
to  Serbia.  The  Bulgaifan  Army  is  limited  to  20,000 
men.  The  Jugo-SIavs  were  required,  much  against 
their  wislMs,  to  first  sign  the  Austrian  Treaty  befoiv 
being  allowed  to  sign  the  Bulgarian  Treaty. 

Bowania^  Defianeai 

The  Rountanlans  also  had  defied  the  Allied  Powers 

hy  rofusin^r  to  sign  the  Austrian  Treaty..  Their 
troop.s,  moreover,  had  invaded  Hungary  after  the 
Amibtice  and  refused  to  withdraw  when  ordered 
so  to  do.  On  December  3d,  the  Supreme  CouncO 
dispatchc<l  an  ultimatum  to  Roumania,  giving  her 
until  E^eccmber  9th  to  comply  with  the  Allied  de- 
mands under  penalty  of  a  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations. 

The  Roumanians  thereupon  receded  from  their  de* 
fiano^  signing  both  the  Austrian  and  the  Bulgarian 
Treaties  on  the  day  designated,  and  promising  to 

withdraw  from  Hungarj'  to  the  boundary-  line  laid 
down  by  the  Peace  Conference  in  June,  1919. 

Inter-AlUed  Anay  Ppspaaed  at  London  Csnfewnm 

Several  conferences  were  held  at  London  in  De- 
cember, 1919,  between  the  Premiers  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  but  becauae  of  America's  with- 
drawal from  the  Paris  Conference  and  the  Unite<l 
States  Senate's  refusal  to  sign  the  Peace  Treaty,  no 
headway  was  made  in  solving  the  many  wuig^ily 
problems  confronting  the  delegates. 

One  impdrtant  decision  was  reached,  however,  in 
the  agreement  to  create  an  Intcr-AIlied  Army  under 
the  direction  of  Marshal  Foch  as  Chief  of  the  General 
Staif  at  Versailles.  President  Wilson  consistently 
opposed  the  creation  of  an  International  Police  Force, 
hut  the  London  Conferences  held  that  such  an  Army 
was  needed  to  compel  Germany  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Germany  Snrradcrs  27S.M0  Tens  in  SUppiag 

A  s[)ecial  German  shipfdng  eonnnission  arrivnd  in 

Paris  on  December  15th  to  arrange  for  the  transfer 
of  German  shipping  to  the  Allies  in  reparation  for 
the  scuttling  of  the  German  warships  at  Scapa  Flaw. 
The  Allied  experts  had  estimated  that  Germany  pos- 
sessed some  700,000  tons  of  docks,  dredges  and  oUier 
maritime  e<iuipment.  Tlie  Allies  demanded  400,0(VO 
tons  in  payment  for  the  Scapa  Flow  fleet,  leaving 
300,000  for  Gerraanjr^  needs.  The  Gennans  pro- 
tested that  they  possessed  only  600.000  tons  and 
neefled  400,000.  Finally,  the  Allies  consented  to  ac- 
cept 275,000  tons  and  to  this  tmirtirifln  Gcmiiaqr 
assented. 
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Other  Hitches  with  Germanj 

The  execution  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  entailed 
many  hitches  with  the  German  Government.  One 
serious  matter  concerned  the  policing  of  plebiscites 
in  Upper  Silesia,  AUenstcin,  Memel  and  other  terri- 
tories. Germany  had  been  required  to  sniiply  six 
trains  daily  for  the  transportation  of  Alliorl  troops 
to  the  plebiscite  districts,  but  upon  her  pleading  lack 
of  material,  ahe  waa  required  to  fumiah  four  tnJna 
only. 

Meantime,  Marshal  Foch  had  discovered  that  80,000 
Gcrnian  troops  were  assembled  in  Upper  Silesia,  one 
of  the  main  plebiscite  districts.  He  thereupon  pro- 
posed that  thli  Amy  be  ivfthdrawn  before  ^e  AHfes 
sent  the  20,000  troops  aprreed  upon  into  Upper 
Silesia  to  police  the  plebiscite.  Germany  reluctantly 
consented,  at  the  same  time  asking  that  the  Allied 
force  reduced  one-fourth  in  order  to  lower  the 
cost  for  her.    This  being  done,  the  incident  was 

Peace  Terms  with  Hungary 

The  Hungarian  delegation  arrived  in  Paris  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  IMO,  to  reeeiva  tiw  Treaty  wHQi  Ruaffary 

which  had  been  tabled  for  three  months  penfling  the 
establishment  of  a  stable  and  representative  Hun- 
garian Gvvenment.  Count  Apponyi,  head  of  the 
delegation,  gave  notice  that  if  the  petition  of  Hun- 
gary was  rdfused,  he  should  ask  that  the  nation  be 
permitted  to  decide  their  future  throuj,--!!  a  plobiscite. 
Alleging  that  400,000  Hungarians  were  at  the  mo- 
ment eoerced  by  tiie  Boumaaiaiw,  ''who  were  langh- 
injr  at  the  Entente's  onlcrs,"  he  declared  the  Hun- 
garians \vould  never  submit  to  such  tyranny.  If  the 
Hungarians  were  refused  a  plebiscite,  they  would 
aak:  "Can  one  believe  the  word  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  future?"  He  demanded  to 
know  where  America  stood  with  reference  to  the 
Hungarian  Treaty. 

Tha  Treaty  <wbs  pmaentad  to  Count  Apponyi  on 
Januan-  15th,  the  Hungarian  Government  being  given 
15  days  in  which  to  present  their  reply.  By  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty,  HunKar>'  waives  claim  to  Fiume  and 
all  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  territories  awarded 
to  Italy,  Roamania,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  Czecho-Slo- 
'  akia.  Hungary  consents  to  the  conchtions  laid  <]o\\-n 
in  the  treaty  with  Austria  concerning  national 
minorities.  Tha  Hnngarian  Amy  shall  not  in  fotore 
exceed  ."^R.OOO  men.  Its  artillery  is  restricted  to 
funs  of  not  more  than  10-centimeter  caliber.  Hun- 
i'ar>-  aprees  to  assume  a  proportional  share  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  debt.  She  is  to  give  the  Allied 
Powers  an  option  on  the  annual  delivery  of  railway 
coal  for  the  pcridil  df  five  years,  the  amount  to  be 

fixed  by  the  Reparations  Committee.  The  Hungarian 
Govsmment  most  guarantee  to  pay  part  of  fh*  Aus- 
trian deht. 

The  Treaty  was  denounced  in  Hunparj'  as  a  "peace 
without  honor",  which  condemned  the  nation  to  ruin. 
"We  are  impotent,"  declared  Premier  Huszar,  "but 
never  for  a  moment  will  we  renounce  our  claims.** 

The  rodurtien  of  tlie  TTunearian  Army  to  a  max- 
imum of  35,000  troops  left  the  Government  impotent 
either  to  maintain  order  in  the  interior  or  to  safe- 
guanl  the  frontiei-s  nrrainst  possible  attacks  by  the 
BoLsheviki.  In  Budapest,  daily  demonstrations  of 
disapproval  occurred ;  parades  were  organized  in 
which  the  cross  of  St.  Stephen  was  boms  amid  the 
singing  of  the  national  anthem. 


Roumanians  Loot  Hungary 

An  extension  of  time  to  con.?idor  the  Treaty  terms 
was  granted  Hunprar>',  the  limit  being  fixed  at  Feb- 
ruary 20tli.  A  furti'.t  r  rvti  tision  of  eight  days  was 
allowed  when  the  Hungarian  delegates  contended 
that  the  Treaty  contained  sueh  fundamental  and 
^'rave  errors  as  called  for  its  total  rejection.  These 
concessions  were  made  in  view  of  the  acknowledged 
wrong  done  to  Hungary  by  the  Roumanian  Army 
which  was  even  then  occupying  one-third  of  Hun- 
gary, and  looting  the  country,  in  defiance  of  17 
separate  ultimatums  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  record  of  Roumania's  looting  in  Hungary  was 
kept  by  Brigadier  General  H.  H.  Bandhottz,  an 
AmericfOl  officer  who  had  been  stationed  in  Budapest 
for  six  months  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- Allied  Com- 
mission of  Control.  Ha  reported  that  the  Rounumiaas 
had  taken  away  every  movable  thing;  included  among 
the  various  items  of  pillage  were  35,000  freight 
ears.  Acconling  to  Gen.  Bandholtz,  Rou mania  had 
placed  Hungary  in  a  position  where  she  could  neither 
produce  nor  pay  her  indemnity. 

In  the  elections  held  in  Ilungan,'  on  Januar>'  25th, 
95  per  cent  of  the  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  a 
monarchical  form  of  government,  the  Socialist  vote 
being  completely  dwarfed  by  that  of  the  Nationalists 
and  the  Pea.sants.  Although  Premier  Huszar  pre- 
dicted that  the  new  king  woul<l  be  chosrn  immrdiately 

after  the  National  Aissembly  convened,  Archduke 
Joseph  declared  on  January  30th  that  it  -would  be  a 

danperous  experiment  to  establish  a  monarchy  in 
Hungary  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  in  such  a 
state  of  revolutionary  unrest.  The  Cbuncil  of  Allied 
Ambassadors  at  Paris,  on  February  2d,  made  formal 
announcement  that  the  Allied  Governments  should 
not  permit  the  restoration  of  the  Hq^lrarg  dynas^ 
in  Hungary. 

Relations  with  the  Russian  Bolsheriki 
Premier  Lloyd  George  announced,  in  Ilia  Britidi 

House  of  Commons  on  December  18th,  that  the 
Allied  Governments  had  a^rreed  on  a  policy  of  mili- 
tary neutrality  with  re.^pect  to  Rus.sia,  though  it  was 
intimated  that  the  United  States  and  Japanese  Gov- 
ernments had  decided  upon  military  measures  should 
the  Bolshevist  advance  progress  beyond  Lako  Baikal. 

The  lure  of  Russian  buitiness,  however,  tempted 
Ae  Allies  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  tlw  resump- 
tion of  trade  relations  with  the  Bolsheviki. 

This  sen.sational  reversal  of  policy  was  first  re- 
vealed in  an  oflteial  communication  by  the  Supreme 
Council  on  Januar>'  16th,  wherein  it  was  stated  that 
the  Allied  Governments,  "with  a  view  to  remedying 
the  unhappy  situation  of  the  population  in  the  in- 
terior of  Russia,  had  decided  to  give  facilities  to  the 
Rn.4sfan  Co-operative  Organisations,  which  are  in 
diroct  touch  throughout  Bu.ssia,  so  that  they  migllt 
arrange  for  the  import  into  Russia  of  clothing,  nied« 
ieines,  agricultural  machinery,  and  the  otlier  neces- 
saries of  which  the  Russian  people  were  in  sore  need, 
in  oxrhange  for  grain,  flax,  etc.,  of  which  there  was 
a  surplus  supply." 

These  arrangements,  it  was  naively  added,  "im- 
plied no  change  fia  the  polidea  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments toward  the  Soviet  Government." 

Lesser  Questions  Considered 

Germany  was  warned,  on  December  5th,  that  her 
attitude  in  respect  to  the  plebiscite  arranged  for  tiw 
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Eupen-Malmedy  districts,  m  the  frontier  between 
Germany  and  Belgium,  conformed  neither  to  the 
letter  nor  to  the  spirit  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  At 
the  same  time,  the  impartial  attitude  of  Belgium  in 
admfnistrathig  thiti  plebiscite  was  defended  by  the 
Council's  vote.  'I'lic  .Supreme  Council  also  arranpred 
to  send  Allieti  truop.s  to  occupy  Schle.swi^r  cluring  the 
period  when  the  plebiscite  should  be  taken.  After 
allotting  Eastern  Galicia  to  Poland,  the  Supreme 
Council  in  December  appiwed  the  draft  of  a  Tri- 
partite Treaty  hotwern  the  principal  Allied  Powers, 
Poland,  and  Czccho-Slovakia,  including  the  settle- 
ment «f  the  frontier  of  the  two  latter  states.  The 
disposition  of  the  Tescbm  coal  fields  was  xeferred  to 
a  plebiscite. 

Secession  Prevented  by  Austrian  Republic 

The  Austrian  Government,  on  December  16th,  rep- 
resented  to  the  Supreme  Council  that  ;  <  v(  ral  separ- 
atist movements  were  in  progress  in  the  new  Aus- 
trian Republic,  mentionfaig  as  seeedent  units  the 

Provinces  of  V'nr;ilbf  rur,  Salzburg,  Tyrol  and  Western 
Hungary'.  The  Council  assured  Premier  Renncr  that 
the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  Republic  should  not  be 
impaired  by  these  secessionist  plots. 

Final  Ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty 

On  January  10,  1920,  fourteen  months  after  the 
Armistice,  the  Allied  and  German  representatives  met 

in  the  Foreign  Oflice  at  Paris  and  signed  the  pro- 
tocol and  the  proces- verbal,  which  piace<i  the  final 
seal  of  ratifieation  vpon  the  German  Peace  Treaty. 
Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
sign  the  Treaty,  our  Republic  was  unrepresented 
at  this  historic  ceremony. 

There  yet  remained  to  be  concluded  the  Peace 
Treaties  with  Hungar>'  and  Turkey,  tiie  final  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Austrian  and  Bulgarian  Treaties,  and 
various  territorial  disputes. 

A  snbetantial  adjustment  of  the  Finme  dispnte  had 
been  reached  in  the  Allied  Conference,  whereby  the 
Italian  character  of  Fiurae  was  recognized  and  the 
port  internationalized  und«r  tiM  League  of  Nations. 

Previous  to  the  final  ceremony  of  ratification  the 
representatives  of  England.  Prance.  Italy  and  Japan 
had  met  in  secret  se.'^sion  witli  the  two  German  en- 
voys, Baron  Kurt  von  Lersner  and  Herr  von  Simson, 
and  the  Gennaas  had  signed  the  protoeel  binding 
Germany  to  indemnify  the  Allies  for  the  sinkhig 
of  the  German  fleet  at  Scapa  Flow,  and  to  carry  out 
the  unfulfilled  terms  of  the  Armistice.  Then,  ad- 
journing to  the  Clock  Room  at  the  French  Foreign 
Oflice,  the  diplomats,  each  in  turn,  affixed  their  sig- 
natures to  the  proces -verbal.  The  Treaty  \v;is  signed 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, Gnatenala,  Panama,  Peru,  Poland,  Siam,  Cur 
cho-Slovakia,  and  Urugua\'. 

The  United  States,  China,  Greece,  and  Roumania, 
not  having  ratified  the  Treaty  with  Garmany.  tli  l  n  ot 
sign.  At  the  conclusion  of  thp  ceremony  the  dele- 
gates dispersed,  the  Germans  departing  without  any 
attempt  to  greet  or  to  hoM  converse  with  any  of  the 
other  ddegatas.  Some  German  papers  denounced 
the  peace  «•  "wom  than  war.** 


Great  Britain  Gets  Most  of  the  Indemnity 

The  United  States  Government,  on  Januar>-  l3th, 
declined  to  participate  in  the  indemnity  exacte<i  from 
Germany  for  the  destruction  of  the  German  fleet  at 
Scapa  Flow,  liaving  previously  objected  in  prindfde 
to  the  settlement  made  by  the  Supreme  Council, 
which  gave  Great  Britain  70  per  cent  of  the  whole 
indemni^,  and  cadi  of  the  other  nations  only  2  per 
cent. 

Extradition  of  the  Kaiiier  Demanded 

Resuming  its  sessions,  after  the  signing  of  the 
German  P^iee  Treaty,  the  Supreme  Cooneil  veadied 

a  deci'^ion  on  the  momentous  question  of  demanding 
the  extradition  of  the  German  Kaiser  and  those  Ger- 
man officers  accused  of  atrocities  in  Northern  France 
and  Belgium.  A  note  to  the  Govemm«it  of  Holland, 
where  the  former  Kaiser  had  found  asylum,  was  dia- 
patched  on  January  loth,  asking'  for  his  eztraditioa. 
In  addition,  there  was  drawn  up  a  list  comprising  tiie 
names  of  890  Gemaa  offleers  aocused  of  aferoeftiei. 

Oovadb  of  Anbaiaadoia  and  Premiers 

The  Peace  Conferaiee,  having  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion the  principal  issues  laid  before  it,  was  dis- 
solved on  January  21st.  i  here  were,  however,  many 
minor  matters  yet  to  be  adjusted,  and  these  were 
referred  to  a  Council  of  Ambassadors  and  a  Coondl 
of  Premiers.  The  Ambassadors  were  to  control  tin 
execution  of  the  German  Peace  Treaty  and  decide 
all  routine  matters  concerning  the  Peace;  the 
Premiers  were  to  deal  with  all  questions  of  inter- 
national  policy. 

Premier  Glemenceau  Resigns 

Premier  Clemenccau,  who  had  ser\-ed  as  President 
of  the  Council  for  more  than  a  year,  resigned  all 
his  offices  and  was  succeetled  as  Minister  of  War  aid 
Premier  of  France  by  M.  Millerand. 

The  Reparaflons  Commission 

The  Reparations  Commission,  with  M.  Jonnart  as 
president,  organized  in  February  a  legal  commiltee 

to  aid  it  with  advice.  The  United  States  was  rep- 
resentetl  unofficially  by  Hueh  A.  Dayne,  Col.  James  A. 
Logan,  Jr.,  and  Albert  Rathbone,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Treasury.  The  re<iuest  of 
the  Reparations  Committee  for  permission  to  appoint 
an  American  as  head  of  the  Commission's  account- 
ancy division  was  denied  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Hie  PoUsh  Bemidary  Qaestion 

The  Council  of  Premiers  on  January  15th  consid- 
ered the  vexed  question  of  the  Polish  fomticrs.  In 
reowupying  their  ancient  domain,  the  Poles  had  tree* 

passe<l  beyond  the  Eastern  frontier  as  fixed  by  the 
Supreme  Council.  The  Council  commanded  the  Pol- 
ish Government  to  evacuate  all  Russian  territory,  but 
thi^  the  Poles  refused  to  do,  insistinir  upon  their 
riglit  to  regain  their  historical  boundaries.  The 
Council  also  gave  its  sanction  to  the  peace  negotia- 
tions already  in  pfogresa  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Russiaa  Soviet  Gofenomnt.  See  pages  ?  ?  ?  ?,  I920i 
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SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR-1920 


FOURTEEN  NATIONS  STILL  AT  WAR 

IN  EUROPE  AND  ASIA 

Purtitioii  of  the  Turkish  Empire  Sets  the  Near  East  Aflame 
France  Contends  with  Arabs  for  Possession  of  Syria 
Greeks  Expel  the  Turks  from  Thrace  and  Anatolia 
Turks  Renew  Their  Massacre  of  Armenians  in  Cilida 
Poles  DedsiTcIy  Defeat  the  Bolsheviki  in  Front  of  Warsaw 
Bolsheviki  Destroy  Annies  of  Kolchak,  Denekine  and  Yudenitch 
Revolutions  in  Germany  by  the  Junkers  and  the  Communists 

Warfare  in  Ireland  Tal^es  on  a  More  Savase  Aspect 
D^Annunzio's  Legionaries  Surrender  Fiume  to  Italian  Army 
Armenia  Plundered  and  Betrayed  hy  Her  European  Allies 
Rupture  in  the  Relations  Between  France  and  England 
German  and  Turkish  Peace  Treaties  Signed  at  Last 
United  States  Senate  Rejects  German  Treaty  and  League  of  Nations 
French  Troops  Invade  Germany  to  Compel  Observance  of  Treaty 
England  Withdraws  Her  Pledge  of  Independence  to  Egyptians 
Peace  Conference  Closes  Its  Historic  Sessions  at  Paris 
Summary  of  Results  of  League  of  Nations  Meetings 
King  Constantino  Is  Reinstated  on  the  Throne  of  Greece 
TluUsh  Sultan  Permitted  to  Retain  His  Capital  at  Constantinople 

Sttnunary  of  Events  in  the  Year  1920 

THE  sabbatical  year  of  the  War,  1920,  in  lieu  of  witnessing  a  "peace  of  justice  and 
healing,"  such  as  the  European  Premiers  professed  to  promote,  saw  a  recrudescence 
of  warfare  in  Europe  and  Asia,  with  fourteen  nations  engrafj:ed  in  fratricidal  bat- 
tle and  the  fires  of  fanaticism  and  ancient  hate  breaking  out  anew  in  the  Balkans,  in 
Russia,  in  Poland,  in  Germany,  in  Syria,  in  Anatolia,  in  Thrace,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Ar- 
menia, in  Georgia,  in  Ireland  and  in  France. 

It  saw  the  ogre,  Impei-ialism,  rearing  its  repellant  head  in  the  Near  East,  and  assert- 
ing its  right  to  rule  over  the  entire  Eastern  Hemisphere,  as  Kaiserism  in  1914  and  Bol- 
shevism in  1919  had  attempted  to  do. 
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636  The  War  of  the  Turkish  ParUtion 

It  saw  forty-one  states,  great  and  amall,  enrolled  in  a  Leairue  of  Nations  whose  ears 
wore  closed  to  the  pitiful  cries  of  distress  uttered  by  the  mai-tyr'States  and  whose  chief 
concm  was  the  aggrandizement  of  the  greata*  natione  at  the  expense  of  the  lesser. 

It  saw  the  long-deferred  treaties  of  peace  with  Germany  and  Turkey  brought  to  ap- 
parent completion,  only  to  bo  altorod  again  and  again  at  the  insistent  demands  of  those 

outlawed  slates,  and  finally  rejected  by  the  Ignited  States  and  Tui-key. 

It  saw  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Thrace,  their  last  European  possession,  and 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  it  also  beheld  the  Sultan  restored  to  his 
throne  in  Ck>nstantbiople  by  eonsait  of  tiie  British  Government  uid  against  tiie  widies 
of  every  nation  of  Christendom. 

It  saw  the  Turks  resisting  the  partition  of  their  Empire  and  renewing  their  massa- 
cre of  Armenians  in  the  avoted  face  of  the  Christian  Powers  of  Europe. 

It  saw  Christian  Armenia  basely  betrayed  and  plundered  by  her  Christian  Allies,  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe,  and  condemned  by  them  to  suffer  firesh  captivity  under  the  cruel 
Turks. 

It  saw  the  shoeless,  half-famished  Army  of  Poland,  led  by  French  officers,  win  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  the  Bolsheviki  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw,  whilst  the  English  Commissioner 
at  Danzig,  in  alliance  with  the  (lorman  dockmen,  was  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  for- 
warding of  French  ammunition  to  the  Poles. 

It  saw  two  futile  efforts  to  overturn  the  German  Republic  —  the  first  through  a  coup 
d'etat  engineered  by  the  Junkers  in  behalf  of  the  Kaiser,  and  the  second  a  widespread 
revolution  of  Communists. 

It  saw  the  failure  of  the  attempt  of  tlie  British  Government,  by  fair  means  and  foul 
to  destroy  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

It  saw  King  Constantine  of  Greece,  brother-in-law  of  the  Kaiser,  restored  to  his  throne 
hy  vote  of  the  Greek  Government  and  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  protests  of  France 
and  Italy. 

It  saw  many  dire  results  flowing  from  the  fountain  source  of  the  several  secret  trea- 
ties ratified  by  England,  France,  Russia  and  Italy  during  the  infancy  of  the  World  War. 

The  rift  in  the  relations  between  England  and  France,  first  observed  in  1919  during  the 
Peace  maneuvers  at  Paris,  widened  perceptibly  in  1920,  boding  ill  for  the  whole  Alliance 
and  for  the  future  peace  of  Christendom.  The  first  rupture  had  occurred  while  the  revi- 
sion of  the  German  Peace  Treaty  was  underway.  England,  being  essentially  an  insular 
Power,  and  having  but  little  to  fear  from  a  Germany  stripped  of  its  Fleet,  inclined  toward 
a  policy  of  leniency  in  her  treatment  of  the  fallen  foe.  England's  policy  was  influenced  in 
part  by  her  desire  to  placate  Germany  as  a  first  step  toward  re-establishing  trade  relations 
with  her  late  enemy,  and  also  by  her  wish  to  curb  the  ambitions  of  her  ally  France,  whom 
she  suspected  of  a  design  to  attain  to  the  dominating  position  in  Europe. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  with  her  eastern  border  left  open  to  invasion,  was  chieflj' 
concerned  for  her  national  safety.  Though  the  German  foe  had  surrendered,  still  he  was 
ceaselessly  plotting  new  mischief  and  looking  forward  to  his  hour  of  revenge. 

Knowing  that  there  were  one  million  irregular  German  troops  yet  in  arms  who  were 
liable  to  attack  her  at  any  moment,  France  insisted  upon  steps  being  taken  to  render  Ger- 
many forever  impotent  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  She  properly  demanded  that  the 
German  army  be  disarmed  at  once  and  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  a  police  force  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  As  a  further  precaution  against  German  attacks  in 
the  future  France  asked  consent  to  extend  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine,  the  natural  boundaiy 
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between  the  two  countries.    At  the  same  time,  she  proposed  an  alliance  with  Poland, 

Giecho-Slovakia  and  Uie  other  lessor  states  on  the  Eastein  and  Southern  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many, so  that  in  the  event  of  a  fresh  German  outbreak,  she  \\'ould  not  lack  assistance. 
France  likewise  called  attention  to  (Icrmany's  many  derelictions,  in  particular  Germany's 
failure  to  deliver  to  France*  the  full  quota  of  coal  to  which  France  was  entitled  in  repa- 
ration for  the  destmction  of  her  coal  mines  at  Lens. 

The  English,  frankly  jealous  of  the  rising  power  of  France,  looked  with  disfavor  upon 
uuy  plan  which  would  tend  to  strengthen  that  nation  at  the  expense  of  Germany,  whom 
England  appeared  to  be  taking  more  and  more  to  her  bosom.  France  not  only  was  denied 
permission  to  eictend  her  frontiers  to  the  Rhine*  but  she  was  cautioned  to  desist  from  her 
purpose  to  compd  Germany's  immediate  compliance  with  the  Treaty  terms.  Thus,  whea 
the  French  Government  decided  to  send  an  army  into  the  Ruhr  district,  to  expel  a  German 
armed  force  which  had  invaded  that  district  in  violation  of  the  armistice  terms,  England 
warned  France  that  it  were  better  not  to  cross  the  frontier.  France,  nevertheless,  did  send 
her  army  into  the  Ruhr  district  and  did  expel  the  German  invaders  to  the  great  chagrin  of 
England. 

The  relations  between  the  two  nations  were  still  fuither  embittered  by  reason  of  Eng- 
land's attitude  toward  Poland,  the  new  ally  of  France.  Poland  naturally  had  looked  for- 
ward to  her  ccnnplete  restoration,  and  this  was  the  sure  intention  of  the  Commission  on 
Polish  Affairs,  chosen  1^  the  Supreme  Council  to  define  the  Polish  boundaries.  England, 
however,  would  not  consetit  to  (he  i-ehabilitation  of  Poland  along  the  lines  indicated.  Up- 
on the  persuasion  of  Premier  Lloyd  George,  the  Supreme  Council  set  aside  the  vital  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  dispossess  Germany  of  the 
lands  she  had  seized  from  Poland  in  centuries  gone  by. 

In  consonance  with  a  declaration  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  England,  France  and  Italy, 
on  July  3,  1918,  that  "the  creation  of  a  united  and  independent  Polish  state  with  free  ac- 
cess to  the  sea  constitutes  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  solid  and  just  peace  and  of  the  rule 

of  right  in  Europe,"  the  Polish  Commission  had  recommended  that  Poland  he  ^Iwn  a 
"corridor  to  the  Baltic,"  which  should  include  Poland's  ancient  port  and  district  of  Danzig 
together  with  the  central  and  eastern  zones  of  the  province  of  West  Prussia,  and  a  narrow 
licit  of  German-speaking  tei  ritory  around  Marienwerder  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
The  report  further  recommended  that  the  larger  part  of  Posen  and  of  Upper  Silesia  should 
be  transferred  to  Poland,  leaving  to  Germany  the  predominantly  German-speaking  dis- 
tricts of  both  territories. 

The  cession  of  Daniig  to  Poland  was  protested  by  England,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
the  dty  is  predominantly  German,  as  a  result  of  the  systematic  colonization  carried  out  by 
Germany  during  the  past  150  years.  Objections  were  also  raised  to  the  creation  of  a  Polish 
Corridor,  because  its  effect  would  be  to  separate  East  Prussia  from  the  rest  of  Germany. 
The  friends  of  Poland,  on  the  contrary,  urged  that  the  occupation  of  that  port  of  Danzig 
by  the  Germans  did  not  establish  their  right  to  hold  it  forever  against  Poland,  its  right- 
ful owner. 

In  the  Polish  Corridor  controversy  tiie  point  was  stressed  that  the  interests  of  25,000,- 
000  Poles,  requiring  free  aocess  to  the  sea  were  paramount  to  the  interests  of  2,000,000 
Germans  in  East  Prussia  whose  land  connection  with  the  Fatherland  would  indeed  be  sev- 
ered if  the  Corridor  were  opened,  but  who  still  had  access  to  Germany  by  way  of  the  Baltic. 

The  British  view  purporting  to  rest  upon  ethnic  grounds,  at  last  prevailed  and  a  new 

plan  was  drawn  up,  setting  Danzig  apart  as  a  "free  city,"  ostensibly  under  the  protection 
ftf  the  League  of  Nations,  but  in  reality  controlled  by  the  Germans  under  a  British  High 
Commission.  French  public  opinion  was  emphatic  in  the  assertion  that  England's  twofold 
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motive  in  depriving  Poland  of  the  port  of  Danzig:  was  first  to  assure  England's  control  of 
the  Baltic  shipping  and  second  to  weaken  the  power  of  France  by  crippling  her  ally,  Poland 
Another  crisis  in  the  relations  between  England  and  France  arose  over  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  cession  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland  upon  the  demand  of  the  English  and  the  Ger- 
maiis.  This  territory,  with  its  enormous  coal  deposits,  is  one  of  the  most  his^  industrisl- 
Ised  regions  of  the  former  Geraaai  Empire^  Seized  from  Pdand  six  centuries  ago  by  tiie 
Germans,  Upper  Silesia  has  nevertheless  remained  predominantly  Polish,  although  its  man- 
ifold industries  have  been  developed  and  are  still  largely  ov^-ned  by  German  capitalists. 
Pursuant  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Anglo-German  diplomats,  the  Supreme  Council  de- 
cided to  hold  a  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia  early  in  1921,  to  enable  the  inhabitants  thereof 
to  choose  under  which  flag  they  should  continue  their  existence. 

Due  to  the  failure  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  fix  definitely  the  boundary  between  Po- 
land and  Russia,  war  between  those  nations  resulted  in  1920.  It  appears  that  in  the  150 
years  tiiat  have  elapsed  since  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  the  Russians  have  colonized  a 
part  of  the  toritory  they  seised  Urarn  Poland.  In  one  zone  of  the  former  Polish  tttrritoiy 
the  Russians  were  tliought  to  possess  the  "ethnic  majority."  The  Peace  Conference,  accord- 
ingly, deemed  it  unfair  to  restore  this  zone  outright  to  Poland.  Instead,  a  provisional  min- 
imum boundary  for  Poland,  on  the  east,  was  defined  on  December  8,  1919,  known  as  the 
"Curzon  line."  All  territories  west  of  that  line  passed  unconditionally  to  Poland.  At  the 
same  time,  any  claims  Poland  might  have  to  territories  east  of  this  line  was  expresdy  re- 
served hy  the  Conference,  subject  to  future  negotiations  between  Poland  and  Russia. 

While  the  Poles  and  Bolshevild  were  engaged  in  war,  in  the  summer  of  1920,  the  Brit- 
ish Goveriiment^  through  Lord  Curzon,  soui^t  to  mediate  peace  on  the  basis  of  Poland's  ac- 
ceptance of  this  fraudulent  line  as  a  "definitive,  permanent  boundary."  Spuming  the  pro- 
posal, the  Poles  resumed  their  battle  with  the  Bolsheviki,  finally  winning  a  decisive  victory 
and  by  the  preliminary  peace,  signed  at  Riga  on  October  12,  1920,  they  secured  a  boundary 
much  farther  east  than  the  Curzon  line,  insuring  them  in  the  possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  ancient  territories. 

The  territory  ceded  to  Poland  by  the  treaty  of  Riga  included  Vilna,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Lithuania,  whose  population  in  1916-17,  according  to  the  census  taken  by  the  Germans, 
was  in  this  ethnic  proportion:  Poles,  54  per  cent;  Jews,  41  per  cent;  Lithuanians  and  other 
nationalities,  6  per  cent  The  occopation  of  Vihia  by  a  Polish  army  was  protested  by  the 
Lithuanians. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  besides  proving  a  sorry  example  of  atite 
surgery,  was  otherwise  marred  by  the  scandalous  haste  of  the  avaricious  Powers  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  its  severed  parts.  Like  so  many  vagrant  dogs  fighting  over  a  cache  of 
bones,  eight  jealous  nations  became  embroiled  in  war  over  the  division  of  the  Turkish  spoils. 
Among  them  they  have  perhaps  supplied  the  tinder  for  a  new  conflagration  whidi,  vriien 
it  breaks  out,  at  last,  will  consume  what  is  left  of  our  mudi-vamited  civilizatioii.  The 
crafty  Turks,  ever  on  the  alert  to  proiH  by  the  dissensions  of  the  "Infidel  Christian  Dogs,** 
demanded  and  received  certain  concessions  from  the  Great  Powers.  Though  their  rule  in 
Europe  is  apparently  ended,  through  the  cession  of  Thrace  to  Greece,  still  they  arc  not 
wholly  banished  from  Europe,  for  the  Sultan  has  been  restored  to  his  throne  in  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Turks  are  pennitted  to  occupy  Anatolia,  holding  the  Christian  Anneniaas 
in  subjection  as  of  yore. 

In  attempted  justification  of  their  Turkish  policy,  the  British  statesmen  put  forth  tbie 
plea  that,  if  Hie  Sultan  were  expelled  from  Constantinople,  the  60,000,000  Mohammedan 
subjects  of  the  British  Empire  in  Northern  India  "would  feel  outraged  in  their  religious 
sentiments  and  might  declare  a  TToly  War."  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  delegation  of  Moslems 
had  80  t*>ft*^^**^  before  the  Supreme  Council.  Nevertheless,  in  refutal  of  the  British  plea. 
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it  was  urged  that  no  stieh  danger  existed.  The  two  great  divisions  of  the  Hbhanunedan 
world,  the  Shia  and  the  Sunn!  sects,  have  never  regarded  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  the  Khalif 
or  sxiiritual  head  of  Ishun. 

The  real  motive  which  actuated  the  British  statemen,  in  rdnstating  the  "Sick  man  of 

Europe"  on  his  throne  in  Constantinople  was  not,  however,  the  fear  of  a  Turkish  uprising, 
but  the  dread  that  some  other  European  Power  might  gain  possession  of  that  stronghold. 
The  influence  of  the  Sultan  is  nil.  The  actual  authority  in  Constantinople  is  exerted  by  the 
British,  who  not  only  dominate  the  straits,  but  control  the  greater  part  of  the  shipping  in 
the  Black  Sea. 

  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND.  JAN.-   .  . 

League  of  Nations  Is  Initiated  at  Paris,  January  16, 1920 

FortY'One  Stmtea  are  Uldmately  Admitted  Co  Membership  in  the  League 
Summary  of  the  Results  of  the  Many  Meetings  of  the  Council  and  the  Assembly 

  SECTION  2 -laao   


THE  Lea^e  of  Natioiis  became  a  reality  when, 
on  Friday,  Januarj'  16,  1920,  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  League  opened  its  first  meeting 
in  the  Clock  Room  of  the  French  Foreign  Ministry 
at  Paris.  Though  the  call  for  the  meeting  had  been 
issued  by  President  Wilson,  still  our  Guvennnent  did 
not  participate  in  this  historic  event.  With  a  hundred 
diplomats  from  all  nations  present  as  observers,  the 
maeMaery  of  the  League  was  set  in  motion  by  the 
fcllowing  representatives  of  eight  nations:  Fr.-mro, 
I'remier  Leon  Bourgeois,  who  acted  as  chairman; 
England,  Lord  CunoQ  and  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  the 
latter  being  secretary  of  the  Lievne;  Japan,  Am- 
bassador Matsui;  Italy,  Signor  Veruaia',  Greece, 
Premier  Vonizelos;  Belgium,  M.  Hymans;  Spain, 
Ambassador  Quinones  de  Leon;  Braiil,  Ambassador 
da  Guaha. 

Onondweirii  finr  tte  League 

The  groottdwork  for  the  League  had  previously 
been  laid  at  the  Tliird  Congres.s  of  National  Asso- 
ciations held  at  Brusscl.«i,  Belgium,  on  December  1, 
1919,  when  four  commissions  were  created,  one  deal- 
ing with  labor  and  international  education,  a  second 
dealbig  with  bitenationa]  law,  a  third  with  disarma- 
ment, and  the  fourth  empowered  to  deal  with  aU 
questions  relative  to  the  compcndtion  and  powers  of 
^be  t^eagoe.  On  December  Slst,  decision  was  reached 
to  invite  certain  jurists  of  international  reputation 
to  form  a  managing  committee  for  the  elaboration 
of  the  details  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice. 

Problems  Already  Solved 

Prior  to  the  birth  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Sapreme  Council  had  disposed  of  some  of  the  national 

problems  which  hatl  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  War. 
Thus  agreement  had  been  reached  with  Italy  regard- 
infc  the  internationalization  of  Fiumc;  the  district  of 
Eajst  Galicia  had  been  awarded  to  Poland  for  a  pro- 
visional period  of  twenty-five  years;  Belgium  had 
assumed  control  of  tlie  plebiscite  in  tlm  Eupen-Mal- 
medy  regions  on  the  German  frontier;  the  Germans 
bad  been  forced  to  evacuate  the  first  cone  of  Slesvlg, 
pending  the  plebiscite;  Allied  troops  had  been  ^ont 
to  Dennuurlc  to  police  the  plebiscite  there;  various 


mandates  had  been  assigned — to  Fraaee  In  Syria,  to 
Great  Britain  in  Persia,  to  the  Japanese  for  Shan- 
tung, to  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Japan,  and 
Australia  for  the  former  Genmu  eolenits  bi  Afriea 
and  the  South  Pacific 

Membership  of  Neutral  Nations 

Of  the  thirteen  neutral  nations  invited  to  join  the 
League,  acceptances  had  been  received  from  «ily  five 

— Spain.  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chili,  and  Persia,  The 
rcitiaining  eight  had  indicated  their  intention  to  await 
r  itificaticn  of  the  Peace  Govenaiit  by  the  United 
States. 

America^  Partidpation  Desired 

At  tiie  opening  session  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  hope  was  expressed  by 
Premier  Bourgeois  of  France,  Liord  Curzon  of  Eng- 
land, and  Ambassador  da  Conha  of  Braiil  that  a 

representative  of  "the  great  American  Republic  will 
occupy  the  place  which  awaits  him"  at  the  League 
table. 

After  the  naming  of  members  of  the  Sane  Basin 
Commission,  and  the  selection  of  London  as  tlie*iieact 
place  of  meeting,  the  first  oosrion  of  tbe  Govndl  of 
the  League  tvaa  dedaced  adjonmed. 

Celebration  in  Franee 

The  birth  of  the  league  of  Nations  was  signalized 
in  France  on  Januar>'  30,  1920,  by  the  holding  of 
solemn  assemblies  in  college  halls  and  public  schools. 
At  the  Sarbonne  in  Paris,  high  tributes  were  paid 
to  President  Wilson  for  his  share  in  realizing  this 
compact  between  free  peoples  for  the  safety  and 
independence  of  all.  M.  Bourgeois.  Paul  Appell, 
honorary  dean  of  the  Society  of  Science,  solenmly ' 
warned  the  assembly  that  only  two  ways  lay  open 
to  humanity — establishment  of  the  new  conception 
of  right  as  embodied  in  the  L«ague,  or  self-destrue- 
tion  in  war.  Should  war  break  out  anew  between 
the  great  nations,  he  predicted  the  annihilation  of 
a  hunih-ril  million  men,  with  new  weapons  that  could 
destroy  the  most  powerful  cities,  blot  out  life  in 
entire  nations,  leavbig  behind  only  people  destitnte 
of  moral  ideas  and  relapetttg  faito  a  stale  of  ecganiied 
barbarism. 
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Finrt  BwiMBS  Sfwlow  in  IiIhmIihi 

The  first  businoss  session  of  tho  Council  of  the 
Leainie  of  Nations  was  held  in  the  Picture  Gallery 
of  St.  James'  Palaee,  London,  on  Febraufy  11,  1980. 
The  nations  represented  were  France,  Great  Britntn. 
Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  Spain,  Brazil,  and  Greece. 
Lord  Artirar  Balfour,  in  a  britf  speech  of  welcome, 
voiced  repret  at  America's  non-representation.  M. 
Bourgeois,  Premier  of  France,  was  chosen  to  presiile. 
He  outlined  the  business  of  the  session,  which  in- 
cluded the  appointment  of  the  Sarre  Basin  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  Hiirh  Commisrfoner  for  Danzig,  Sir 
TJo^rin.iKl  Tnwer,  toijether  with  the  consideration  of 
Switzerland's  conditions  of  entry  into  the  L«ague. 
On  Ms  Inftfative,  Loid  Balfonr  was  mside  diainnan  of 
fhe  aenion. 

Plan  for  a  Permanent  Court 

Premier  Boui:geois  was  instructed  to  frame  a  plan 
for  the  permanent  court  of  fntemationid  justice  under 

Article  XIV  of  the  I>eapue  Covenant,  and  designate 
a  list  of  international  jurists  who  would  be  invited 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  constitution  of  the  court. 
To  Count  de  Leon,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to 
France,  was  assigned  the  consideration  of  the  duties 
of  the  l^eaeue  pertaining  to  transit,  ports,  water- 
ways and  railways.  Dr.  Da  Cunha,  the  Brazilian 
Ambassador,  was  intrusted  with  the  constitatton  of 
an  international  body  for  denlinp  with  health  prob- 
lem.s.  Baron  Matsui,  the  Japane.se  Ambas.tador,  was 
authorized  to  frame  a  ROUmtee  of  the  Polish  Minori- 
ties Treaty.  It  was  announced  by  Ivord  Balfour  that 
the  actual  deliberations  of  the  League  of  Nations 
wrndd  take  plnee  fn  private. 

Switaerland  Admitted 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
held  privately  in  London,  on  March  I3th,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  an  international  conference  would  be 
called  to  study  the  financial  crisis.  A  resolution 
admitting  Switaeilsmd  to  membenhtp,  mder  guar- 
antees recognizing  her  peculiar  international  situa- 
tion, was  adopted.  It  was  stipulated  that  Switzer- 
land sihoald  eo-«perate  fn  commercial  and  financial 
measures  againrt  covenant-breaking  states,  besides 
defending  her  own  territory*  from  invasion,  but  she 
yna  otherwise  absohed  from  talcing  part  in  any 
nllitaiy  action  and  from  the  necessity  as  well  of 
allowfnir  foreiint  troops  to  pass  thronoh  her  borders. 

Ten  eminent  .lunVt-:.  inrhidtnor  EHhu  Hoot,  were 
nominated  as  a  commission  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  intemational  court  The  Polish  Minor- 
ities Treaty  was  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
League  and  a  Sarre  Basin  Commission  of  five  was 
appointML 

No  Chanse  in  Monroe  Doctrine  Permitted 

Meantime,  the  Republic  of  Salvador  had  requested 
the  United  States  Government  to  define  anew  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  light  of  Article  XXI  of  the 
League  Covenant.  Our  Government  replied,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9th,  no  new  hiterpretatton  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  necessar>',  and  that  the  XCqiMat  of  Sal- 
vador would  have  to  be  refused. 

Neutrals  Wish  to  Join  the  Leapue 

The  Norwegian  Cabinet  on  Februan,'  14th  voted 
to  a.sk  the  consent  of  Pariianent  for  Norway's  parti- 
cipation ia.  tiie  Leafuft.  A  committee  of  the  Holland 


Parliament  also  voted  in  favor  of  adhesion  to  the 
League.  At  a  conference  of  the  Scandinavian  pre- 
miers, held  at  Cop<>nha>xen,  it  was  decided  to  join 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  the  national  a.ssemblies 
were  as  yet  to  give  their  approval  to  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Svdtzerland,  and  Hol- 
land were  represented  at  a  conference  held  at  The 
Hague  on  February  16th  to  discusa  the  fonnatkni  of 
an  international  court  of  justice. 

Intemational  Court  Proposed 

A  program  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Intemational  Court  of  Jostioe  was  drawn  up  by  a 

conference  of  the  Scandinavian,  Swiss,  and  Nether- 
lands nations  represented  in  the  League.  Accord- 
ing to  the  program  agreed  upon,  the  judges  compos- 
ing the  Intemational  Court  will  be  elected  by  the 
League  of  Nations  after  tin  ir  appointment  by  the 
affiliating  states  who  shall  act  in  this  matter  UpOD 
terms  of  complete  equality.  Political  influeaeea  «ie 
to  he  elfmhiated  from  the  court  and  its  sphere  of 
action.  The  judges  are  to  be  elected  for  nine  years 
or  for  life,  and  W'ill  reside  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  court  Even  thoee  states  which  are  not  menhen 
of  the  league  are  to  have  the  right  tn  plead  beforf 
the  court.  The  court  will  deal  only  with  disputes  of 
an  intemational  character. 

ONnadasUn  to  Soviet  Riaria 

At  the  thin!  sitting  of  the  Executive  Council,  Lord 
Balfour  appeared  for  Great  Britain,  Signor  Tittoni 
for  Italy,  ud  M.  Athos  Romanos  for  Greece.  Pur* 
Buant  to  a  request  made  by  the  Allied  Premiers  early 
in  March,  and  upon  motion  of  Loni  Balfour,  a  tele- 
graphic note  was  addressed  to  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government,  inquiring  if  they  would  grant  safe  ooo' 
duet  and  facilities  for  observation  to  an  Allfed  Com* 
mission  which  it  was  proposed  to  send  to  Russia  tc 
investigate  conditions  in  that  country.  The  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  M.  Tchitcherin,  infomudly  replied 
that  "The  Government  of  the  Soviets  cannot  permit 
these  gentlemen  to  come  into  Russia  to  act  for  such 
a  purpose,  neither  will  the  Soviet  Government  wait 
upon  their  judgment  like  a  schoolboy."  The  formal 
Soviet  reply,  in  substance,  accepted  the  Lrague  Com' 
mission,  but  declined  to  receive  as  delegates  the  rep- 
resentatives of  any  nation  or  nations  aiding  or  en- 
eooraging  the  Poles  and  Ukrafnlaas  In  thehr  |ohit 
campaign  against  So\net  Russia.  This  exclusion 
being  aimed  at  France,  which  had  upheld  Poland,  the 
League  of  Nations  construed  the  Soviet  note  as 
tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  receive  the  coamdssion. 

Mandate  for  Armenia  Refused 

A  public  session  of  the  Executive  Council  was 
held  in  the  Luxemburg  Palace  on  April  11th,  to  con- 
isider  the  proposal,  made  by  the  Allied  Council  of  Min- 
isters, that  the  league  accept  a  mandate  for  Arme- 
nia. It  wa.s  promised  that  the  mandate  should  in- 
clude all  Armenian  territories  with  the  exception  of 
Cnieia,  the  province  which  had  been  set  aside  as  a 
"sphere  of  influenre"  Tmi-  Franre  witli  England's  con- 
sent. Some  fifty  attaches  of  the  various  Diplomatic  j 
Corps  vpere  present.  Herbert  A.  I«.  Pidier,  Minister 
of  Education  of  Great  Pritain,  opposed  acceptance 
of  the  mandate  on  the  ground  that  "military'  meas- 
ures as  well  as  financial  problems"  entered  into  the 
question,  and  .he  would  ask  the  League  *'Vfh»t  nation 
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k  likely  to  accept  the  responsibility?"  Although 
the  offer  of  a  mandate  had  heen  made  to  all  tibe 

nations,  actinpr  as  a  T.eajrue,  the  mandate  was  re- 
fused on  the  plea  that  the  League  possessed  neither 
military  nor  thwwrial  veaiMiMes  to  caiiy  out  sadi  a& 
undertaking. 

Though  the  Council  decided  that  "the  assumption 
of  fTuardianship  of  the  racial  minority  in  Turkey  was 
within  its  proviDce,"  discofision  of  ways  and  means 
was  nerertheieee  deftarred  mtil  the  TVirldeh  Treaty 
should  be  drafted.  Expror^^inK'  the  Loapue'.s  "s>Tn- 
pathy"  for  the  plight  of  the  two  million  non-Moslems 
whose  lives  were  endangered  by  the  Tuiks,  the  Bel- 
gian Ambassador,  Baron  dc  Gaiffier  d'  Hestroy, 
ple<lged  the  Ivcapuc  to  "co-operate  closely  in  the 
Allied  policy  to  prevent  further  massacres  i)pndinp: 
the  eoupletion  of  the  Turkish  Treaty  at  San  Remo." 
Their  '^MHiperation,"  however,  did  not  avail  to  pre- 
vent the  further  massacre  of  Armenians. 

New  H embem  of  the  Leagoe 

The  Scandinavian  countries  had  been  deterred  from 
joining  the  League  by  unjustified  fear  that  meinber- 
ship  presupposed  a  miUtery  obligation.  When  as- 
sured to  the  contrary,  they  voted  in  favor  of  mem* 
bership— Holland  on  February  20th,  Copenhagen  and 
Sweden  on  Hardi  4th,  Norway  on  Ifareh  Ml  Swft- 
zerland  accepted  membership  on  March  5th.  By 
April  6th,  all  the  neutral  countrie.*?  of  South  and 
Central  America  had  joine<l  the  Leajrue. 

An  appeal  was  issued  in  England  on  April  6th,  by 
the  "League  of  Nations  Union,"  for  a  ns^onal  fond 
of  |6,i000y000  to  supiiort  tin  Leagoeb 

Mandate  fS»r  Sane  Baahi 

Under  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations,  a 
Governing  Commission  late  in  February  had  as- 
ramed  control  of  the  Sarre  Minfaig  District,  hi  Geis 
many,  whoae  OUtpUt  Is  to  be  diverted  to  France  for 
tif teen  years  in  part  reparation  for  the  damage  done 
to  the  French  Ikidnstrial  regions.  The  German  tcsI- 
?ents  were  assured  that  in  future  there  would  be  no 
more  officials  subject  to  the  Prussian,  Bavarian  or 
Gemaa  govenunentQ,  hot  only  officials  of  "a  free 
country  under  the  superviskn  of  the  League  of 
^^ations.•• 

Redaction  of  Armaments  Discussed 

Thirty-six  nations  were  represented  at  the  fifth 

p,<.=  ion  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  whicli  convened 
it  Rome  on  May  14tlu  Signor  Tittoni,  President  of 
:he  Italian  Senate,  was  elected  President  of  the 
[jpagim  The  principal  disr-jssion  eeuteied  on  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  armaments.  A  board  of 
laval,  military  and  aerial  experts  was  appointed  to 
letcrmine  the  naval,  military  and  aerial  standards 
o  which  all  member  nations,  ffreat  and  small,  must 
lltimately  conform.  The  proposal  of  Premier  Bour- 
•eoia,  that  the  League  should  hold  itself  responsible 
'or  ^  ftilfllmeni  of  Article  218  of  the  Treaty, 

^preby  Germany  plcdjred  her.'?elf  to  submit  to  any 
nvestigation  of  her  military  conditions  ordered  by 
he  League  Council,  was  indorsed.  All  the  sifrna- 
ories  to  the  Arms  Traffic  Convention  of  September 

0,  1919,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  Leasrue, 
rere  requested  to  set  up  a  central  office  to  prevent 
mlawful  or  undesirable  traffic  In  arms  and  munitions 
ending  to  slimiilnta  «r  pgelWBt  small  wsm 


Persia's  Appeal  for  .Vid 

A  special  session  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  the 
sixth  since  its  organization,  was  called  at  London  on 
June  14th,  primarily  to  consider  the  appeal  of  Persia 
for  protection  against  the  encroadunent  of  tlie  Rus- 
sian Bolshevfld  on  her  northern  border.  The  bom- 
bardment and  occupation  of  Enzeli  on  the  south  coa.st 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  by  the  Bolsheviki,  was  character- 
ized by  the  Persians  as  a  "gro^  breach  of  interna- 
tional law."  Inasmuch  as  England  had  established  a 
virtual  protectorate  over  Persia,  the  French  dele- 
gates made  the  point  tJiat  this  was  a  problem  for 
England,  not  the  League,  to  solve.  The  French 
press  generally  was  very  hostile  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  Leapue  .'sliould  enter  upon  such  an  under- 
taking as  the  defense  of  Persia,  the  view  being  ex- 
pressed that  "Lloyd  George  was  trying  to  get  the 
League  to  recognize  the  Anglo-Persian  Treaty  or  the 
Soviet  Government,  or  both",  and  that  the  League 
was  being  "used  for  the  advancement  of  British 
schemes."  The  Council  decided  to  await  the  edect 
of  the  Soviet  promises  to  withdraw  from  Enzeli  be- 
fore talcing  further  aetion  In  behalf  of  Persia. 

Men  Natlena  Seek  fa  Jolatbe  Lcagve 

Eight  additional  states  had  filed  appUeatkms  for 

membership  in  the  I.*ague  of  Nations  during  April 
and  May.  They  were:  Iceland,  Georgia,  San  Marino, 
Luxemburg,  Esthonia,  Ukrainia,  Finland  and  Haiti. 
Their  adheienGe  left  out  of  the  League  only  the 
United  States,  China,  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  of 
all  the  nations  clitrible  for  ajimission.  The  f|ue.slion 
of  the  admission  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Bulgaria 
remained  in  obeyanee.  A  German  League  of  Nations 
Union  had  been  organized  in  May  and  its  membo^ 
ship  was  said  to  exceed  9,000,000.  The  conditional 
entrance  of  Switzerluid  into  the  League  was  con- 
fltned  by  the  plebiscite  held  on  May  16th  and  leth. 

High  Coart  of  Intemathmal  Justice  Orgsnlaed 

In  aeeeidance  with  Article  14  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Covenant,  the  Council  of  the  League  in 
February  had  resolved  to  Invite  ten  jurists  of  Inter- 
national eminence  to  sit  as  a  Commission  of  Jurist.s 
and  prepare  plans  for  the  organization  of  a  perma- 
nent High  Court  of  International  Justice  charged 
with  the  du^  of  adjudicating  international  disputes. 
Pursuant  to  this  act,  the  following  ten  men  were 
named:  United  States,  Elihu  Root;  England.  Lord 
Phillimore;  France,  Professor  Andre  Weiss;  Belgium, 
Baron  Deseamps;  Italy,  Professor  lUod  Busattf; 
Spain,  Professor  Raphael  Altamira;  Brazil,  M.  Fer- 
nandez; Holland,  Dr.  Loilcr;  Norway,  Dr.  Hagerup. 
The  Commission  of  Jurists  opened  its  sessions  on 
June  16,  1920,  at  The  Hague  Peace  Palace,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Baron  Descamps,  Minister  of  State 
of  Belgium. 

A  satisfactory  plan  for  the  election  of  permanent 
Judges,  woiM  oat  by  Elihu  Root  and  Lord  Phil- 
limore, was  adopted  on  July  6th.  Under  thi.s  plan 
the  Council  of  the  League  was  authorized  to  name 
the  panel  from  which  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
would  choose  the  permanent  judires.  In  event  of  a 
conflict  of  opinion,  the  Assembly  of  the  League  could 
reject  the  panel  in  whole  or  in  part  and  submit  a 
panel  of  its  own  nominees.  The  candidates  whose 
names  appeared  In  both  panels  would  then  be  choaen 
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automatically  and  the  others  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittees from  the  Council.  Upon  the  suggestion  at 
Lord  Phillimore,  the  Commission  agreed  that  jiuls^ea 
should  be  selected  representing  "the  several  (iislmct 
types  of  world  law  prevailing  in  America,  England, 
Spain,  Japan,  etc.,"  the  selection  to  rest  with  the 
Hague  Court  of  Ariiitration,  already  fn  existenee,  and 
whose  co-existence  with  the  permanent  High  Cout 
of  International  Justice  was  thus  recognized. 

On  July  3th,  tentative  decision  was  reached  that 
the  International  Court  should  be  composed  of  eleven 
judges  and  four  alternate  judges,  to  serve  for  nine 
ywa.  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  no  judge 
should  be  permitted  to  sit  in  judgment  in  a  case  in 
which  the  nation  he  represented  was  one  of  the 
parties  in  appeal,  though  he  would  retain  his  rights 
of  attendance  and  consultation.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Intcrnatitnal  Court  was  not  exactly  defined. 
Agreement  was  reached  on  a  plan  which  prescribed 
five  types  of  cases  in  which  resort  to  the  court 
should  he  made  eompulsorj,'.  These  tn>ical  eases 
were  the  following:  Tlinso  involvir.t?  the  interpreta- 
tion of  treaties;  those  regarding  the  breaking  of  in- 
ternational agreements;  those  relating  to  interna- 
tional law;  those  involving  reparation  dur  after 
breaking  of  an  agreement;  and  those  involving  inter- 
pretations of  an  award  of  the  court. 

Upon  the  difficult  question^  as  to  whether  deflnita 
or  general  laws  should  be  applied  hy  the  Interna* 
tional  Court,  a  compromise  was  effected,  whereby 
the  Court  will  choose  as  its  basis  of  procedure  the 
plan  laid  down  hy  Tlie  Hague  Conferenee  of  May, 
1907,  and  the  Plan  of  Neutral  States  of  February. 
1920.  The  terms  of  the  Pmident  and  Vice-President 
for  the  High  Court  were  fixed  at  thne  years,  with 
privilege  of  re-election. 

The  seat  of  the  permanent  Court  of  International 
Instiee  waa  first  at  Hie  Hague,  Holland. 

Leagne  CMmdl  Mceta  at  San  SetMatian,  Spain 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Council  was  held  at  San  Sebastian,  Spain,  beginning 
on  July  80th.  At  the  opening  session  a  report  was 
received  from  the  Council  of  Ambassadors,  which 
cited  many  complaints,  including  extortionate  prices, 
passport  difnctttttes,  eonfiseation  of  personal  proii> 
erty,  detention  and  even  arrest  of  travelers.  It  was 
voted  to  summon  representatives  of  all  countries  to 
a  conference  at  the  end  of  October,  at  which  the  dif- 
ferent states  would  be  asked  to  harmonize  their 
regulations.  The  report  of  Dr.  Pritzof  Nansen  on 
the  proposed  rrpatriatinn  of  Rus-i;tn  v.ar  ^risDners 
showed  that  the  whole  project  had  been  blocked  by 
ttw  Soviet  Government,  which  refused  to  guarantee 
that  Ru.<»s{an  prisoners  repatriated  to  \nadivostok 
would  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes.  The 
Coundl  on  August  2d  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  and  the  plan  was  referred 
to  the  I.«ague  Assembly  for  confirmation.  It  was 
voted  to  recommend  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
^at  an  Intematfonal  Bloekade  Commission  be  ap- 
pointed with  power  to  establish  an  economic  block- 
ade, in  case  of  violation  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  NTatlons  by  member  or  non-member  na- 
tions. Resolutions  were  adopted  asking  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  organization  of  an  Inter* 
mmtitmimi  Hygiettle  BmMn  and  in  the  Intsniatlonal 


Conference  on  the  Freedom  of  Transit  to  be  held  ia 
Bawelena,  Spain,  early  in  1921. 

A  permanent  advisory-  committoo  on  Military, 
Naval  and  Aerial  Affairs  was  created  to  study  and 
report  on  alt  malleni  of  military  duuracter  btoogiit 
before  the  Council.  These  matters  included  the 
regulation  of  the  armament  of  the  forces  of  new 
■tntea  admitted  to  tlie  League  and  the  reduction  of 
armaments  by  agreement  of  the  Great  Powers.  The 
members  of  the  League  were  asked  to  contribute 
their  pro  rata  share  of  the  growing  annual  expenses 
of  the  League,  which  were  estimated  at  $2,500,00<|i 

Late  in  July,  a  debate  on  the  League  vt  Nstioas 
occurred  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  in  which  the 
inability  of  the  Ix>ague  to  inten'ene  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  Poland  was  emphasized.  It  was  also 
predicted  that  the  League  would  ultimately  take  over 
the  functions  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

International  Financial  Conference 

Every  important  nation  of  the  earth,  excepting 

Turkey  and  Soviet  Russia,  was  represented  at  the 
International  Financial  Conference  held  at  Brussels, 
Belgium,  September  24-(>ctober  8,  nnder  authority  of 
the  League,  for  the  purpo.«e  of  organizing  an  inter- 
national credit  system,  an  international  clearing 
house,  and  a  permanent  body  for  distributing  finan- 
cial information  among  the  nations.  The  reports  on 
the  financial  condition  of  all  the  nations,  notiJbly  the 
lesser  states,  were  "startling  in  their  revelation  of 
economic  breakdown  and  financial  powerlessness." 
Twnlw  of  the  European  conn  tries  expected  a  budget 
deficit  for  1920.  M.  ter  Meulen  of  Holland  proposed 
a  plan  of  international  action  devised  to  assist  dis- 
tressed countries  in  obtaining  eonnercial  (not  gov- 
ernmental) credits.  Briefly,  he  proposed  that  bor- 
rower nations  should  issue  bonds,  secured  by  col- 
lateral and  running  at  intercut  for  five  or  ten  years,  ' 
the  value  of  the  collateral  to  be  passed  by  a  Central 
Gommissloa  of  financial  experts  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Leaf^ue  of  Nations.  The  Conference  strongly  ' 
frowTied  upon  the  evil  of  budget  deficits,  holding  that 
fresh  taxation  miat^  be  tesinted  to  in  meeliiv  gov 
ermnental  expenses  and  borrowing  for  the  purpose 
must  cease.  An  remedies  for  the  financial  ills  from 
which  the  nations  were  sufFcrin>,'.  it  was  pmpo.sed 
that  "Governments  should  make  their  income  bal- 
ance theUr  expenditare;  that  they  should  return  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  to  the  freeilom  of  trail<^  i 
existing  before  the  War;  that  they  should  discourage 
the  profuse  issue  of  paper  money;  that  international 
credit  should  be  established  on  a  sound  basis;  that 
Socialist  panaceas  should  be  discountenanced;  and  ' 
that  national  salvation  should  be  .sought  only  in  "hard 
work  by  the  citizens  of  every  country.  With  half  the 
world  producing  less  than  It  consumes,  and  havinir 
insufficient  exports  to  pay  for  its  import.s,  cre<lits 
alone  can  bridge  the  gulf  between  seller  and  buyer, 
and  the  granting  of  credits  is  rendered  difllenlt  hy 
the  very  courses  which  make  them  neeessaxy.** 

Feimncnt  Hone  of  OMnwIl  at  Geneva 

At  the  ninth  meeting  of  the  League  Council,  held 
at  Paris  on  September  16-19,  approval  was  voted  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Hotel  National  and  adjacent 
land,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  at  a  cost  of  6,000.or>Q 
Swiss  francs,  for  a  permanent  home  for  the  League  i 
of  Naticms.  Entirely  rmiodeled,  tiw  buiMIng  it  to  be 
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kno-wm  henceforth  as  the  Palacr  dcs  Nations.  The 
entire  secretarial  force  of  the  League,  hitherto  domi- 
ciled at  the  Sntherlaad  House  in  Londoii,  "wmt  trans- 
f  emd  to  Geneva  late  In  October. 

Territorial  DisintM  GoaaUerad 

The  League  Council,  at  the  meetinjr  in  Paris,  was 
urged  to  act  as  mediator  in  the  dispute  between  the 
Ffnns  and  the  Swedes,  over  o%\-nership  of  the  Aland 
Islands,  and  that  between  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians 
over  the  seizure  of  the  Lithuanian  town  of  Vilna  by 
the  Polish  General  Belipowski.  Commissions  wore 
appointod  to  investigate  and  report  on  both  disputes. 

Caaacn  Hceto  at  Bruaeb 

At  the  tenth  meeting  of  the  League  Council,  Held 
at  Brussels  on  October  22d,  the  question  of  an  Arme- 
niaa  mandate  was  r^errad  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
Leajrue.  T})Q  definite  transfer  of  the  districts  of 
Eupen  and  Malmedy  to  the  sovereignty  of  Belgium 
was  recognized.  Approval  was  voted  of  the  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Intetnatiraal  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, as  adopted  by  the  Commlssfott  of  Jurlsla  at  The 
Hague,  with  the  exception  of  the  provision  for  obli- 
gatory jurisdiction.  This  provision  was  excluded 
as  trmueendhig  the  scope  of  the  League  Covenant, 
which  provides  that  botli  parties  to  a  dispute  must 
give  their  consent  in  order  to  validate  the  League's 
juriadictioB.  At  the  suggestion  of  EIih«  Root,  the 
question  of  oblipratorj*  jurisdiction  was  referred  to 
various  international  IfRal  bodies.  Other  subjects 
discussed  at  this  meelintr  were:  The  League's  guar- 
antee of  the  minority  clauses  of  the  Austrian  and 
Bulgarian  Peace  Treaties;  Constftutkm  of  the  Per- 
manent Mandates  Commissions;  an<l  the  Brussels 
Financial  Conference;  the  Constitution  of  Danzig. 

The  International  Labor  Congress  of  the  league 
met  at  Bru.ssels  on  October  7th.  The  Congress  de- 
cided to  create  an  international  office  of  statistics, 
prieaa  and  qnantitiea. 

International  Court  of  Jostiee  flel  Up 

The  A.ssembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  held  its 
first  session  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  November 
16th,  M.  Uymans  presiding.  There  were  41  nations 
repre9ented  in  the  Assembly.  The  most  hnportant 
result  of  the  conference  was  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
for  the  estiAHshment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
temational  Justice.  The  debate  hinged  on  the  ques- 
tion whether,  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  be- 
tween nations  which  could  not  be  settle<l  by  ordinarj' 
methods,  the  Court  she  uld  be  given  compulsory  juris- 
diction. Thirty-five  of  the  nations  represented  in 
the  Assembly  favored  compulsory  jnriadfetioii;  the 
four  "Biff  Powers",  on  the  eentraty.  wanied  tfaa 


les.«er  nations  that  thry  wmild  not  aprree  to  com- 
pulsion in  any  degree;  instead,  they  would  reserve 
the  privilege  of  relying,  as  heretofore,  upon  the  per- 
suasive powers  of  their  armies  an<l  fleets  in  the  set- 
tlement of  international  di.putes.  Awed  by  the 
threatming  attitude  of  the  big  nations,  the  34  lesser 
states  meekly  submitted  to  their  dictations.  So, 
instead  of  vesting  the  Court  with  mandatory  powers, 
as  was  just  and  proper,  the  Assembly  granted  per- 
missive powers  only  to  that  tribunal.  By  thus  yield- 
ing to  the  demands  of  the  Big  Potvers,  the  Assembly 
denuded  the  Court  of  its  essential  authority,  for  ft 
is  apparent  that  in  any  dispute  between  one  of  the 
Big  Powers  and  its  oppressed  subject  peoples — as  for 
instance  between  England  and  Inland,  or  England 
and  India — the  Court  will  not  "be  given  jurisdiction 
if  the  Big  Power  objects.  Henee  the  authority  of  the 
Cotirt  is  practically  nil. 

Plebiscites  Under  the  League 

The  report  of  the  League  on  the  eight  plebiscites 
provided  for  under  the  treaties  of  Versailles  and  St. 

Germain  was  as  follows.  SlesN'ip— First  zone  on  Feb- 
ruary 10th  votetl  its  allegiance  to  Denmaric;  second 
zone  on  March  14th  voted  its  allegiance  to  Germany. 
Sarre  Valley — The  plebiscite  will  not  be  taken  till 
19.'J4;  meanwhile  the  area  is  administered  by  an 
Inter-allied  Commission.  East  and  West  Prussia — 
Both  voted  allegiance  to  Germany.  Eupen  and  Mal- 
medy— Although  no  plebfseito  ti-as  taken,  the  inhabi- 
tants on  July  23,  1920,  were  allowed  to  register  their 
protests  against  the  allocation  of  their  districto  to 
Belgium.  In  Eupen,  out  of  1S,9TO  possible  signsp 
tures,  only  20S  prote.stod  in  favor  of  Germany.  In 
Malmedy,  out  of  19.751  possible  sijrnatures,  58  pro- 
tested in  favor  of  Germany.  On  September  20,  1920, 
the  Council  of  the  League  recognized  the  transfer  of 
these  districts  to  Belgium.  Teschen — Owing  to  the 
troubled  state  of  the  district,  the  plebiscite  was  aban- 
doned in  June,  1920.  At  the  Spa  Conferenee.  In 
July,  1920,  the  representatives  of  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia signed  a  declaration  re(iuestin>;  the  f^upreme 
Council  to  delimit  the  frontier  between  their  two 
states.  This  was  done  by  the  Council  of  Ambas- 
sadors on  July  27.  1920.  By  this  decision,  the  Kar- 
win  coal  fieUI  and  tlie  Kosice-Boliumin  Railway  were 
awarried  to  Czecho-Slovakia.  Upper  Silesia — Tlie 
date  for  this  plebiscite  was  fixed  for  March  81, 1921. 
Meantime,  botii  tiut  Gennam  »d  the  Poles  were  re- 
ported as  "armed  to  ttia  toeth."  Klatjenfurt— South- 
ern zone  voted,  on  October  10, 1920,  its  allegiance  to 
Austria.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  St.  Ger- 
main, the  .Austrian  victor>'  rendered  a  plebi.scite  in 
the  northern  zone  imnecessary,  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict therefore  %vas  aw  arded  to  Austria.  Vilna  Date 
for  plebiscite  not  yet  fixed. 
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UNITED  STATES.  JAN.-  FEB. 


United  States  Senate  Rejects  the  German  Peace  Treaty 

Cemfarcncc  at  Paris  Closes  Its  Sessions  After  Transferring  Its  Functioiia  to  a 
Council  of  Ambassadors  and  a  Council  o€  Premieta 


SECTION  S-I920 


THE  deadlock  on  ratification  of  th«  German 
Peace  Treaty  by  the  United  States  Senate  still 
remained  unbroken  when  1920  cia>^'ned.  Late 
in  January,  there  was  held  a  series  of  bipartisan 
conferences  in  ^vhich  four  Democratic  and  three  Re- 
publican Senators  sought  to  eirect  u  compromise  on 
the  questions  in  dispute.  A  compromise  on  a  modi- 
fied preamble  was  reached,  in  whkb  it  was  premised 
that  the  leaarvatlona  as  adopted  wovM  not  require 
specific  acceptance  by  the  participating  powers, 
their  silent  acquiescence  being  deemed  sufficient.  The 
Denoeratie  eonfareea  had  aecepted  the  Lodge  reeer- 
vations  on  mandate?,  reparation.",  the  treatment  of 
nationals  of  covenant-breaking  states,  as  well  &s  the 
reservations  concerning  the  settlement  of  domestic 
quMtiooa.  Some  progress  had  also  been  made 
toward  an  agreement  on  the  new  usertlon  of  tiie 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Tentativoly,  a  substitute  for  the 
reservation  on  the  appointment  of  American  repre- 
sentatives to  the  LessiM  had  been  adopted.  A  sub- 
Stituto  had  been  agreed  to  regarding  disarmament. 

On  the  more  vital  questions,  however,  the  con- 
ferees bad  failed  to  agrees  Thus  there  was  no  com- 
promise reached  on  Article  X,  which  re<!uires  the 
American  army  and  navy  to  fight  the  battles  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  without  consent  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  Unfruitful  also  were  the 
efforts  made  to  guarantee  to  the  United  States 
equal  voting  power  with  England  and  her  dominions 
in  tiie  League  Assembly.  No  agreement  was  reached 
on  ^  qnestkm  of  eompelltng  Japan  to  withdraw 
from  Shantung,  and  no  nodifleaUaB  of  the  labor 
reservation  was  reached. 

Senator  Ix>dgc  I>efends  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

Senator  Lodge,  in  a  public  announcement  on  Jan- 
uary SOUt,  while  admitting  the  failure  of  the  bi- 
partisan conferences,  at  the  same  time  most  emphat- 
ically declared  that  the  reservations  dealing  with 
Article  X  and  the  Monroe  Doetrina  eoold  not  possibly 
permit  of  change. 

Reealltag  that  Great  Britain  had  asserted  the  right 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  interpret  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  Senator  liodge  .'^ai.l:  "The  Unite<l  States 
has  always  Interpreted  the  Monroe  Doctrine  alone. 
It  is  our  policy.  No  one  el.se  has  ever  attempted  to 
hiterpret  it,  and  it  is  somethmg  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, ought  never  to  be  permitted  even  by  the  most 
remote  impllcati<m.  The  right  to  interpret  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  pertaininir  to  the  United  States  shall 
assume  no  oblie-ation  of  any  kind  under  Article  X, 
except  that  of  respecting  the  Iwundaries  of  other 
nations,  tad  cannot  possibly  pennit  oi  ehange.** 

Debate  on  Aitide  X 

The  Peace  Treaty  was  again  brought  forward  in 

the  Senate  on  February  9th,  when  Senator  Lodge 
moved  reconsideration.  Nine  of  the  14  "irreconcil- 
aiUe"  SsBators  who  opposed  the  ratifleatioa  fai  any 


form,  Toted  la  the  negative.  They  were  Senators 

Brandegee,  Borah,  Knox,  Poindexter,  Gronna,  France, 
Sherman,  Norris  and  McCormick*  all  Republicans. 
Five  other  irreconcilables,  Senators  JohBBon,  La 
Follette,  and  Fall,  Republicans,  and  BtBaUm  Jteed 
and  Gore,  Democrats,  were  absent. 

A  lively  debate  at  once  ensued  over  Senator 
Lodge's  modified  reservation  to  Artida  X.  Tha 
original  reservation  provided  that  tiie  United  States 
should  assume  no  obligation  to  preserve  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  independence  of  nations 
by  the  employment  "of  its  military  or  naval  forces, 
or  the  economic  boycott"  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Senator  Lodge  had 
amended  and  strengthened  this  reservation  by  adding 
the  words  "or  by  any  other  mesas"  after  the  word 
"boyeott- 

In  other  words.  Senator  Lodge's  modifying  clanaa 
was  intended  to  prevent  any  group  of  traitors, 
whether  in  or  oat  of  offiee,  fnm  committing  this 
nation  to  the  support  of  any  European  power  which 
had  become  embroiled  in  war,  without  first  securing 
the  express  saactkn  of  tiia  Conpess  of  tha  Unitad 
States. 

Democratic  .Sophistries 

The  Administration  Democrats,  in  their  efforts  to 
remove  this  safeguarding  clause,  resorted  to  sophis- 
try. They  suptrcsted  that  long  delays  might  ensue 
before  Congress  would  give  its  consent  to  vrasting 
good  Amerieaa  Uood  la  fightmg  the  batiles  of  sdflsh 
imperialism  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  thereby 
preventing  the  enforcement  of  any  decrees  of  tha 
League  of  Nations  aiming  to  prevcat  war. 

The  Republican  Senators,  in  reply,  made  it  clear, 
once  and  for  all,  that  this  nation  is  opposed  to  any 
action  whatsoever  involving  America  in  the  affairs 
of  other  nations,  either  by  military,  naval,  financial 
or  moral  measures,  unless  the  Congress  first  gives 
its  sanction.  i]p<m  this  Issoe  thsy  dedand  than 
could  be  no  compromise. 

ELnglish  Ambassador  I'pholds  the  I^eserrations 

President  Wilson  and  the  Administration  Sena- 
tors, In  opposing  alt  the  efforts  of  tiie  Repdblieaa 
Senators  to  safeguard  the  sovereignty  of  this  repub- 
lic by  means  of  reservations  to  the  Treaty,  liad  re- 
peatedly urged  thift  these  reservations  were  unac- 
ceptable to  Europe  sod  were  as  a  knife-thrust  in 
the  heart  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Great  was 
their  chagrin,  therefore,  when,  on  January  3lsl, 
Viscount  Grey  of  Falloden,  special  Ambassador  of 
Great  Britain  to  tiie  United  States,  annonneod  lu  a 
letter  to  the  press  that  the  United  States  ftumata  was 
entirely  justified  in  its  action.  ^ 

With  keen  undentam&ig,  Lord  Grey  aindyaed  the 

historical  .\merican  policy  of  ab'ttention  fijroBI foreign 
entanglements;  commended  the  national r  csvtion  in 
fonnlag  Eampeaa  amaaeas;  hidleaiad  hr.^w  It  wonM 
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be  possible,  as  the  Lca^ruo  of  Nations  then  stood, 
for  aa  American  President  in  some  future  years  to 
eommf  t  tiie  Uaited  States  thvovgrh  the  American  rep- 
resentative  on  the  Council  of  the  Loafrup  of  Nations 
to  a  policy  of  which  the  Legislature  at  that  time 
might  disapprove. 

Lord  Grey  applauded  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate 
in  making'  such  reservations  to  the  Peaee  Treaty  as 
would  sen-e  to  protect  the  nation  apainst  all  pos- 
sible contingencies  that  might  arise  from  that  treaty; 
dedared  that  wlthovt  Oie  partieiiMtlon  of  the  United 
States  the  League  of  Nations  may  become  little  bet- 
ter than  a  League  of  the  Allies  for  armed  self-de- 
fense against  a  Nffval  of  Prussian  mffltariim  or 
against  a  sinister  seqnel  to  Bolshevism. 

He  declared  that  the  voting  privileges  of  the  self- 
governing  dominion  of  the  British  Empire  constitute 
a  special  status  and  that  there  can  be  no  derogation 
ftaiii  It.  He  AiUy  i«aliaed  fhe  feeling  created  by 
the  statement  that  the  United  State?,  with  several 
million  more  English-speaking  citizens  than  there 
ara  in  the  whole  ef  the  British  Empiie,  has  only 
one  vote  to  six. 

It  was,  he  continued,  no  concern  of  his  to  discuss 
at  that  time  how  the  problem  of  etiuality  of  voting 
may  be  adjusted  in  practice;  he  was  simply  moved 
to  ehaerve  that  the  reservation  «f  the  ITaited  States 
does  not  in  any  way  challenge  the  right  of  the  self- 
governing  dominions  to  exercise  their  votes,  nor 
does  it  state  that  the  United  States  will  necessarily 
reject  the  deciakm  to  which  these  votes  have  been 
ca.^t. 

It  i-=;  therefore  possible,  he  concluded,  that  in  prac- 
tice, no  dispute  will  ever  arise.  Great  Britain's  ob- 
ject Is  to  maiwtafn  fhe  status  of  the  self-governing 
dominions,  not  to  secure  a  greater  British  than 
American  vote,  and  the  British  Government  has  no 
objaetloiB  la  iirineipla  to  inenase  cf  tha  Ameiieaa 
vote. 

This  letter  received  the  sanetloa  of  tha  British 

Govommcnt.  It  ^vas  indorsed  by  the  British  vsd 
French  press  with  practical  unanimity.  Although  no 
qpaeHle  statement  emanated  from  the  White  House, 
there  was  criticism  of  T.ord  Grey  for  having  published 
his  views  before  communicating  them  to  President 
Wilson.  Lord  Grey,  indeed,  h&c\  been  sent  to  Amer- 
ica to  confer  with  President  Wilson,  but  owing  to  the 
letter's  illness  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
prfscnt  his  credentials.  Upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  had  prepared  his  statement  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  British  public,  and  his  views  had 
been  cabled  to  America.  The  effect  of  their  publi- 
cation was  to  stimulate  action  on  the  treaty  and 
greatly  to  dlseoneert  the  Demoeratk  Senators. 

Pieaident  ^rasan*!s  GoBccsaionB 

President  Wilson,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator 
Hitchcock  on  January  26th,  live  days  before  Lord 
Grey^i  letter  appeared,  had  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  certain  minor  resorx-ations.  But  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  modification  as  phrased  in 
tlia  faseffallen  on  Article  X,  holding  that  the  lan- 
guage used  would  surely  "chill  onr  relationship  with 
the  nations  with  which  w«  expect  to  te  Maociated  in 
the  great  cnlctpviaa  of  malataininig  tha  worid'ii 
peace." 

The  President  added  that  he  had  ne^  seen  the 

slightest  reason  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  our  asso- 
ciates in  the  War,  nor  ever  had  the  slightest  reason 


to  fear  that  any  nation  would  seek  to  enlarge  our 
obligations  under  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  or  sede  to  eomnit  na  to  iinea  of  aetlea 
which  under  our  constitution  only  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  can  in  the  last  analysis  decide. 
He  suggested  that  any  resolution  giving  notice  of 
withdrawal  from  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  a 
Joint  rather  than  a  concurrent  resolution.  IMnally, 
the  President  could  see  no  objection  to  a  frank  state- 
ment in  the  Treaty  that  the  United  States  can  accept 
a  mandate  only  by  the  direct  authority  and  aetioii 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate,  on.  February  9th,  after  reconsidering 
the  vote  by  which  ratification  had  been  defeated,  re- 
ferred the  treaty  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee. 
On  this  occasion,  President  Wibon  again  expressed 
both  his  strong  objection  to  any  reser%'ations  which 
would  alter  the  provisions  of  the  treaQr,  and  his  de- 
sire that  the  wImAo  question  should  be  paissed  upon  by 
the  people  in  the  Presidential  election  in  November. 
The  treaty  was  reported  buck  to  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
niarj'  lOth  with  the  same  reser\'ations  which  had 
failed  of  ratification  in  November.  The  Senate  de- 
bates were  resumed  on  February  16th,  continuing 
almost  daily  for  a  month. 

^he  President,  on  March  8th,  in  a  second  letter  to 
Senator  Hitdieoek,  entogiaad  Artida  X,  *^s  the  es- 
sence of  Americanism."  The  Senatat  Wfusing  to  ac- 
cept this  view,  adopted  a  new  reservation  on  March 
15th,  giving  Stranger  foreo  tO  the  declaration  that 
without  the  consent  of  Congress  the  United  States 
shall  as.sume  no  obligation  to  employ  its  militaty  or 
naval  forces,  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  OIT 
political  independence  of  any  countrj'. 

Resolution  of  Sympathy  for  Ireland 

The  Senate,  on  March  15th,  adopted  a  fifteenth 
reservation,  expressing  sympathy  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Irish  people  for  a  Government  of  their 
own  dioice  and  deielaring  that  'Svhen  such  CSovem- 
ment  is  attained  by  Ireland,  a  consummation  which 
it  is  hoped  is  at  hand,"  it  should  pn:)mptly  be  ad- 
n#tad  aa  a  inamber  of  tha  League  of  Nations.  Tbb 
reservation  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  38  to  36. 

Equalizing  Votes  of  America  and  Britain 

•  Still  another  reservation  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, proposing  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  a  number  of 
votes  equal  to  that  which  any  member  of  the  League 
and  its  self-governing  dominions,  colonies  or  parts 
of  Empire,  hi  the  aggregate,  shall  be  entitled  to  east, 
and  that  the  United  States  assumes  no  obligation  to 
be  bound,  except  in  cases  where  Congress  has  pre- 
viously ^ven  its  consent,  by  any  election,  division, 
report  or  finding  of  the  Council  or  Assembly  in  which 
any  member  of  the  League  and  its  self-governing 

ir  nions,  colonies  or  parts  of  empire,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, have  cast  mbre  than  one  vote.  Tha  United 
States,  under  this  reservaHon,  "assumes  no  obligation 
to  be  bound  by  any  decision,  report  or  finding  of  the 
Council  or  Assembly  arising  out  of  any  dispute  be- 
tween fhe  United  States  and  any  member  of  the 
League  if  such  mrmber  or  any  self-governing  do- 
minion, colony,  empire,  or  part  of  empire  united  with 
it  poUtically  has  voted. 

This  reservation  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  57  to  20. 
The  vote  for  a  spedfie  nanvatlaa  regardhig  fha 
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MciliM6  Doctrino  was  58  to  22;  that  on  excluding  <lo- 
mpstic  questions  from  the  Lcatruc,  56  to  27;  that  on 
refusing  to  accept  any  .landate  without  express  au- 
thoiity  of  Congress,  64  to  4;  that  reoofBbliic  the 
sole  jurisdktioii  of  Ctmgress  on  the  <|iiestloB  of  vitfa- 
drawal  from  the  Leagrue,  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  has  fulfilled  its  obligations,  -45  to  20;  that  on 
witliliolHinjr  America's  assent  to  the  treaty  clauses 
requiring  Shantung  to  be  given  to  Japan,  48  to  21. 


Senate  Bcjects  the  Peace  Treaty 

The  United  States  Senate,  on  March  19,  1920,  defi- 
nitely rejected  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany.  The 
vote  on  ratification  lacked  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority  by  seven,  as  follows:  For  ratlAcation,  57; 
asainst  ratification,  87.  Of  the  57  Senators  TOtfatf 
for  ratification,  counting  pairs,  34  wpre  Republican^ 
and  23  Democrats;  of  the  37  voting  against  ratifi- 
cation, 15  were  Republicans  and  24  Derooents.  By 
vote  of  the  Senate,  the  Feaoe  Treaty  waa  returned 
to  the  President. 


Peace  Conference  Closes  Its  Session 


The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace  Conference 
ended  Its  historic  session  at  Paris  on  January  21, 
1920,  after  transferrinir  its  functions  to  a  Council 
of  Ambassadors  and  a  Council  of  Premiers.  By 
agreement,  the  Amba.<?3adors  were  authorized  to  deal 
\vith  all  rontine  matters  concemins  peace  and  the 
ementiott  of  th«  Peace  Treaty;  the  Premiers  were  to 
deal  «l(h.«n  largie  issdee  of  international  poUgr. 

Blockade  of  Soviet  Russia  Is  Raised 

Before  its  dissolution,  the  Peace  Conference  on 
Jaauary  16^  had  voted  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
Soviet  Russia  with  a  view  to  establishing  trade 


relations  between  Russia  and  the  Allied  nation>. 
The  Conference  also  made  a  demand  upon  Holland 
for  thp  extradition  nf  the  Kaisrr  for  trial,  at  the 
same  time  submitting  to  the  German  Government 
a  list  of  890  Germans  accused  of  war  crimes. 

Reparations  Commission  Organises 

The  Reparations  Commission,  under  its  now  Pre'- 
identt  M.  Jonnart  of  France,  organized  in  Februar>' 
a  legal  committee  to  aid  it  with  adviee  in  lnt«rpreta> 
tion  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  A  rot|Uf^=^t  for  per- 
mission to  appoint  an  American  as  the  expert  head 
of  the  Comml.ssions  aecoontaacy  dividoB  was  denied 
by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Deputneat  on  January  S4th. 


.  I  I  I  1  T  I    -  -  GERMANY.  JAN.-DCC.  

Attempted  Overthrow  of  the  German  Republic  by  Junkers  Fails 

French  Troops  Invade  Germany  Following  a  Communist  Outbreak  in  Ruhr  District 
Peace  Ticaty  Signed— HoUand  Reftues  to  Sturender  Kaiser 
Trial  of  German  War  Criminals 

  SECTION  4>-l920   


PEACE  between  Germany  and  her  conqverovs— 
America  alone  excepted — at  length  became  rf- 
fcctive  fourteen  months  after  tho  armistice, 
with  the  final  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versaflles  at  Paris,  on  January  10,  1920.  Due  to 
the  refusal  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Treaty,  a  state  of  war  continued  to  exist  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  throupliout  the  year, 
but  in  a  technical  sense  only,  as  actual  hostilities  long 
since  had  ceased,  and  our  Government  held  that 
the  armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  continued  in 
full  force  and  effect  between  the  two  nations. 

Except  fn  London,  where  the  bells  iiealed  fn  cele- 
bration of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  event  passed 
without  public  demonstrations  in  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  The  tone  of  the  German  press  comments, 
however,  was  distinctly  pessimistic,  the  prevailinir 
view  being  summed  up  in  the  declaration  of  the 
Lokal-Anselger  that  **this  peace  Is  worse  than  war." 

HoOaad  Reftnes  to  Extradite  tha  Kaiser 

The  Allied  Powers  decided  to  put  into  execution, 
without  delay.  Article  227  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
which  provides  for  the  punishment  of  German  war 
criminals.  Accordingly  on  January  15th,  25  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  addressed  an  ofTicial 
demand  to  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
deliver  Into  thehr  hands  William  of  Hohoisollen, 


former  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  order  tiiat  he  zni«:ht 
be  judf^ed.  Individual  war  criminals  residing  in 
Germany,  against  whom  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  have  brought  charges,  were  to  be  delivered 
to  them  under  Article  228  of  I3ie  Peace  Treaty. 

In  their  demand  upon  the  Dutch  Government  the 
Allied  Powers,  aflor  recalling  the  liigh  crimes  with 
which  the  former  P^mperor  is  charged,  solemnly  de- 
clared: "It  is  to  thp  liiirhest  interest  nf  th(»  l)atch 
people  not  to  appear  to  i)rotect  the  principal  author 
of  this  catastrophe  by  allowing  him  shelter  on  her 
territory,  and  also  to  facilitate  his  trial,  which  is 
claimed  by  the  voices  of  millions  of  vtcttms." 

The  Dutch  Government,  notwithstanding,  refused 
to  surrender  the  Kaiser,  upon  the  specious  plea  that 
"obligations  which  for  Germany  could  have  resaJted 
from  Article  22S  of  the  treaty  nf  p<>acf>  cannot  scne 
to  determine  the  duty  of  Holland,  which  is  not  a 
party  to  the  treaty."  Morover,  the  Dutch  Goveni- 
ment  held  that  it  "could  not  recognize  an  inter- 
national duty  to  associate  itself  with  this  act  of  high 
intemational  policy  of  the  Powers."  However,  "if 
in  the  future,  there  should  be  in.^tituted  by  the 
society  of  nations  an  International  jurisdiction,  com- 
petent to  jud^f  in  ca-^c  of  war  det>.l<.  <iii:iITi*^>l  as 
crimes  and  submitted  to  its  jurisdiction  by  statute 
antedathig  the  acts  eoaanitted,  ft  weald  be  fit  fiir 
Holland  to  associate  heraelf  wlUi  tJte  new  ragtaM.** 
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Allies'  Reply  to  Holland'ti  Uetusal 

The  Coondl  of  Franien,  on  Februaiy  14th,  for- 

w.inicil  its  reply  to  HoIIan<rs  note  of  refusal.  Hol- 
land was  wam^  that  "it  is  impossible  to  diisregard 
the  collecthre  force  of  the  request  of  25  signatories 
to  the  peace  treaty  and  of  a  majority  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  which  is  the  expression  not 
only  of  the  feeling  of  indignation  of  the  victim.^,  but 
of  the  demand  for  justice  made  by  the  conscience  of 
tammity  as  a  whole."  ReeatUagr  that  the  pdiey  and 
personal  actions  of  the  Kaiser  have  cost  the  lives 
of  approximately  10,000,000  men,  and  the  mutilation 
or  shattered  health  of  three  timea  aa  many,  besides 
the  destruction  of  millions  of  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory in  countries  formerly  industrious,  peaceable  and 
rappy,  and  the  piling  up  of  war  debts  runniriLr  intd 
billionsy  the  Allies  "cannot  conceal  their  surprise  at 
fiMfinir  m  the  Dotdi  reply  no  sinirle  word  of  ^a- 
^>proval  of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Emperor, 
crimes  which  outrage  the  most  elementary  sentiments 
of  hunumity  and  dvilizatlon."  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  "the  permanent  presence  of  the  ex-Emperor,  un- 
der inefTectual  supervision,  a  few  kilometers  distance 
from  the  German  frontier,  where  he  continues  the 
center  of  active  and  increasing  intrigaes,  ooutltates 
for  tiw  Powers  a  menace  which  they  cannot  be  called 
npon  to  accept,"  the  Powers  "cannot  conceal  the  pain- 
ful impression  made  upon  them  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Dutch  GoiveriDiieiit  to  hand  over  the  ex-Emperor  to 
them  without  any  consideration  of  the  possibility  of 
reconciling  the  scruples  of  Holland  with  some  elTec- 
tual  precautionary  measures  to  be  taken  either  on 
the  a^oi  or  by  holding  the  ex-£mperor  at  a  distaiioe 
fkom  the  scene  of  his  crimes,  makinfr  it  impossible  for 
him  to  exert  his  disastrous  influence  in  Germany  in 
the  future."  Finally,  the  Powers  "urge  upon  the 
Dutch  Guverumeiit  in  the  most  solemn  and  pressing 
manner  the  importance,  attaching  to  fresh  considera- 
tion of  the  question  put  before  her.  They  desire 
that  It  nay  be  clearly  understoo<l  hnw  grave  the  sit- 
mtioii  night  become  if  the  Netherlands  Government 
WM  Mi  in  a  podtiein  to  give  those  assurances  whldi 
tha  safety  of  Enrofta  so  imperativsly*  demands.** 

Pnissia*a  Gift  ta  the  Ez-Kaiaer 

That  Prussia  remained  faithful  tn  the  ex-Kaiser 
was  shown  on  February  4th,  when  a  bill  was  drawn 
up  in  due  form  for  the  setUenwnt  of  claima  between 
William  of  Hohenzollem  ana  the  Government  of 
Prussia.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  ex-Kaiser 
would  receive  $25,000,000  from  tlie  German  nation, 
free  from  the  proposed  capital  tax;  his  civil  list  of 
$400,000  a  month  would  also  be  paid  for  seventeen 
nvonths  from  the  day  of  his  fliirht  into  Holland;  to 
this  would  be  added  $44,000,000  worth  of  industrial 
share.s,  mortgages  and  other  investments.  Although 
the  Kaiser  had  consented  to  relinquish  all  castles  and 
lands  belonging  to  the  state,  still  he  wa.*  permitted 
to  retain  eight  castles,  H'.i  vilIa.H  and  many  houses  in 
Berlin*  Potsdam,  Kiel  and  elsewhere,  together  with 
unehfocaatlaiid.  baddilimithaKa&ierwasallowsd 


to  retam  tiie  Prussian  royal  jewels  and  he  was  given 
three  uora  residences  rent-fkee  o&  life  tenures. 

ExIndttioB  of  890  War  Crimlnala  Denuaded 

The  demand  of  the  Allies  that  Germany  should 

sanction  the  extradition  of  890  war  criminals  was  de- 
livered to  Baron  Kurt  von  Lersner,  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Peace  delegation,  in  Paris  on  February  3d.  von 
Lersner  returned  the  note  to  Premier  Millerand  of 
France  with  the  curt  explanation  that  *^o  Geiman 
functionan,-  would  be  disposed  to  h>:  in  any  way  in- 
strumental in  the  realization  of  their  extratlition." 
Von  Lersner  at  once  telegraphed  his  resignation  to 
the  German  Government;  it  was  acceptetl  and  he  left 
for  Germany.  The  extratlition  list  containe<l  334  in- 
dictments from  France,  334  from  Belgium,  97  from 
England,  61  from  Poland,  41  from  Roumania,  29  firom 
Italy  and  4  from  Jugo-Slavia.  The  United  States 
asked  no  extraditions;  neither  did  Japan.  Among 
the  miiny  high  officials  whose  extradition  was  desired 
were:  Von  Hindenberg  and  Ludendorif,  Admiral  von 
Tirpits,  Admiral  von  Capelle,  Gen.  von  der  Lancken, 
who  ha<l  ordered  the  shooting  of  Edith  Cavell,  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  William,  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich, 
Prince  August,  Generals  von  Moltke,  von  der  Har- 
witi,  von  Kluek  and  FMenhayn,  Marshal  von  Hack- 
ensen  and  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria.  The  li.st  in- 
cluded twelve  Atbnirals,  30  U-boat  commanders,  a 
great  number  of  army  generals  and  the  former  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  von  Bethmann  Hollwegg.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Ambassadors,  on  February  5th,  decided  to  send 
the  list  to  Germany  by  courier,  with  a  covering  note, 
in  which  was  incorporated  the  a  priori  principle  that 
the  German  Government  must  accept  the  list  of  ac- 
cused Germans  and  thus  recognize  concretely  that 
they  offended  against  the  laws  of  war.  The  note  was 
presented  to  Premier  Bauer  of  the  German  Republic 
on  February  7th,  together  with  a  demand  that  access 
to  the  German  war  archives  be  granted  the  Allies  in 
order  to  facilitate  prosecution.  Two  days  later, 
Premier  Bauer  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
"the  German  Government  will  stand  or  fall  with  the 
contention  that  the  extradition  of  these  blacklisted 
for  trial  by  an  Entente  court  is  a  physical  and  moral 
impossibility."  but  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Bn- 
tente  "will  judiciously  devise  some  plan  making  the 
punishment  of  the  real  culprits  possible  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  outrage  all  feelings  of  decency  and  tend 
only  to  create  sympathy  among  the  people  for  even 
those  Uacldisted  people  who  really  deserve  ruthless 
prosecution." 

Prince  Frederick  William,  in  a  note  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  February  9th,  offered 
himself  as  a  vicarious  victim  In  the  place  of  Ihc  '".m 
Germans  who  ha\  e  committed  no  ofTense  other  than 
that  of  ser\'ing  countrj'  during  the  war.** 

Meantime,  the  Allie<l  Powers  had  accepted  the 
counter-proposal  of  the  Germ.-m  Government  that  a 
court  sit  at  Leipsic  and  open  penal  proceedings  with- 
out delay  to  determine  the  guUt  of  the  indicted  war 
criminals* 
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Royalist  Revolution  in  Germany  Fails 


Oumm  BcpoUku  Pom*,  TS.tOO 
Omtev  Noskc,  Mlniitti'i-  ot  Dafoin 

Qaa.  Murker,  Kicld  C-ooiBUBdV 
Altoirai  voo  Troth* 


An  aborti've  revolution,  aiming  «t  tlw  complete 

overthrow  of  the  Gormiin  T^epublie  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Hohenzollem  to  his  throne,  was  be^un  on 
March  18,  1920,  and  before  its  final  suppression  a 
•week  later,  much  Gemnin  blood  was  spilled.  The  at- 
tempted coup  d'etat  was  followed  by  an  uprising  of 
the  German  radicals  which  for  a  time  bade  fair  to 
plunge  the  whole  natitm  ia  civil  war,  but  this  out- 
break also  was  quefled. 

The  Junkers  hati  been  secretly  plotting  the  over- 
throw of  the  Republic  ever  since  its  establishment. 
Jn  the  forefhNit  of  the  emispiracy  was  Gen.  Luden- 
dorff,  the  former  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Im- 
perial Army  and  perhaps  the  foremost  strategist  in 
Germany.  Their  hands  were  forced  by  the  arrest  on 
March  6th  of  Prince  Joachim  Albrecfat  of  Prussia,  a 
cousin  of  the  former  Emperor,  for  an  outrageous  as- 
sault committed  upon  mcml>ers  of  the  French  Mili- 
tary Commission  in  the  Hotel  Adlon,  Berlin.  Because 
the  French  officers  had  refused  to  rise  when  the  ho- 
tel orchestra  played  "Deutschland  uber  Alles,"  the 
Prince  and  his  colleague  began  to  hurl  bottles,  plates 
fffvi  other  missiles  at  them.  The  occurrence  of  simi- 
lar assaults  on  French  officers  at  Breslau  and  at  Bre- 
men impelled  the  Government  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion threatening  punishment  for  "such  militaristic 
oeesses."  At  the  same  time  orders  were  issued  for 
tiie  arrest  of  Dr.  Wolfgang  Kapp,  President  of  tiie 
Fatherland  Party,  and  Captain  Pabst,  a  cavalr>'  offi- 
cer, charged  with  attempting  a  reactionary  revolu- 
tion. Before  the  order  could  be  executed,  Kapp  and 
Pabst,  topether  with  Major-Gen.  von  Luttwitz,  fled 
to  Doberitz,  where  the  former  Baltic  Army  was 
garrisoMd.  and  persuaded  the  Amy  to  engage  in 
ft  revolt. 

From  I>oherits  the  conspfrators  sent  an  ultimatum 

to  President  Ebcrt,  dnnandinK  a  new  Government 
and  new  elections.  Admiral  von  Trotha  was  sent  to 
Doberits  to  anauge  a  trace,  but  without  avail.  In- 
stead of  complying,  the  .Junker  rebels  issued  a  new 
ultimatum,  demandinp  the  resignation  of  the  entire 
German  Government  by  7  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
failing  which  they  threatened  to  advanee  and  occupy 
Berlin.  The  German  Cabinet  met  before  daybreak 
on  the  13th,  and  on  the  pretcncr  that  it  lacked  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  army  to  defend  the  capital,  ordered 
the  transfer  of  the  troops  eastward.  President  Ebert 
and  his  colleagues  left  at  5  a.  m.  for  Dresden  In  Sfax- 
ony,  when  they  set  up  their  go%omment. 

Rebels  Enter  Berlin 

Meantime,  the  rebel  Baltic  Army,  augmented  by 
two  naval  brigades,  had  started  from  Doberitz  on 
their  march  to  Berlin.  Arrived  at  the  German  eapi- 
tal,  the  troops  proceeded  to  occupy  the  eity  without 
resistance,  Uio  Tmpori.il  Guards  Stationed  there  fra- 
ternizing with  the  rebels. 

As  aa  effective  answer  to  tlie  mflitarlstie  plot. 
President  Ebert,  from  Dresden,  issued  a  manifesto 


■•jraUat  PorcM,  7S.0M 

G«n.  Ludetjdorff.  Chief  StititrKtot 
llajor-<;en.  von  Luttwitx.  Commuktar 
(■ucc«cded  by  Gen.  von  Sc«kt) 
Bmlav  Fore**,  Gen.  Schmeckow 
BMt  PnMte  Wutm,  Gen.  rmt  Eatortf 

for  a  general  strike  thrsaghout  Germany  "to  prevent 

the  reorganization  of  the  Imimrial  Government."  The 
strike  call  was  signed  also  by  the  Majority  Socialist 
Far^,  the  Social  Democratic  members  of  the  Goven* 
ment  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Genm 
Social  Democratic  Party. 

Dr.  Wolfgang  von  Kapp,  from  his  new  throne  seat, 
proclaimed  himself  "Imperial  Chancellor  and  Prime 
Mfaiister  of  Prussia"  and  immediately  appointed  Ma* 
jor-Gcn.  Baron  von  Luttwitz  to  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army.  He  issued  a  proclamation  recit- 
ing that  "the  overthrow  of  the  Government  nnrt 
not  be  taken  as  reactionarj',"  but  rather  as  "an  over- 
due attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  economic 
resuscitation  of  Germany,  enabling  her  to  foUlII  those 
conditions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  which  are  reasonable 
and  not  self  destructive."  It  also  charged  the  Sodsl- 
ist  Government  with  overburdening  the  people  with 
taxation,  failing  to  create  conditions  for  the  restora- 
tion of  faidustiies,  interference  with  personal  libeity 
and  refusal  to  issue  \\Tits  for  new  elections.  A  sec- 
ond proclamation  dissolved  the  National  Assembly 
and  pmmiaed  that  eleeticas  to  the  Reidistag  woald 
be  held  as  soon  as  quiet  was  restored.  Gen.  von  Lutt- 
witz, the  new  Commander-in-Chief,  issueil  an  onier 
declaring  a  state  of  martial  law  and  raising  the  state 
of  siege  hitherto  existing  in  the  free  state  of  Saxoojr. 
A  subsequent  proclamation,  made  by  tiie  ImperisI 
Office  for  Citizen  Guards,  declared  that  the  National 
Assembly,  which  continued  to  govern  without  a  man- 
date, was  "a  tyrannous  party  government,"  which 
would  deprive  the  people  of  the  important  ffemda- 
mental  right  of  electing  a  President.  It  promised  to 
restore  finance,  taxation  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Federated  States  on  a  constitutional  fe<lcrative  basi.<, 
to  safeguard  war  loans  and  shortly  begin  their  pay- 
ment, to  lax  nir;il  and  town  landed  property  for  pur- 
poses of  reconstruction.  It  promised  tliat  tJie  new 
Giverument  '*wi1t  not  be  a  Government  of  one-aidBd 
capitalism;  it  will  rather  shield  the  German  worker 
against  the  fate  of  international  servitude  to  large 
capitalists." 

The  Berlin  municipal  government  was  dissolved  on 
the  14th,  and  a  royalist  mayor  appointed. 

The  States  of  South  Germany  declared  at  once 
against  the  new  Government.  President  Ebert,  fnai 
Dresden,  denounced  tiie  Kapp-tiUttwlts  hisurvection 
as  the  work  of  Baltic  adventurers  and  predicted  its 
collapse  in  a  few  days.  He  declared  that  all  orders 
and  decrees  of  the  new  Government  were  ilksnl  nod 
would  not  be  recognized.  The  Government?  of  Ba- 
varia, Baden  and  Wurttemberg  issued  proclamations 
expressing  their  opposition  to  the  **unccBatltUtknal 
machinery  of  reactionaries." 

General  Strike  Sweeps  Germany 

The  general  strike  proclaimed  by  President  Ebert 
became  efftetive  in  Berlin  on  the  14th,  with  the  sua- 
peashm  of  street  ear,  cafe  and  othor  fonns  of  poUie 
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.service.  At  Colopne,  Essen,  Du.sseldorf,  Osnabruck 
and  Hanover  resolutionfi  were  adopteil  callini;  for  a 
24-lMNir  strike  as  a  protest  agralast  the  reactionary 
cniip.  At  Rndr-n,  Gen.  von  Damans  declaicd  hi9  aUe- 
Kiance  to  the  Ebert  Government. 

Other  cities^  however,  pledged  their  adherence  to 
the  new  Government.  Thus  at  Aitona,  Gen.  von 
Wansrenheim  openly  rejoiced  in  the  advent  of  the 
"Impt'rial  Government."  In  Bre.slau,  Lieut. -Gen. 
iSchmectow  assumed  the  military  command,  arresting 
members  of  the  old  mimidpal  government  Ham- 
burjr  voted  to  "follow  Berlin."  Ea.«!t  Prussia,  with 
Gen.  von  Estorff  in  control  of  the  troops,  telepraphed 
allejdance  to  Dr.  Kapp's  government.  At  Cublenz, 
on  the  contrary,  Major-Gen.  Allen,  commander  of 
American  troops  of  occupation  on  the  Rhine,  in- 
formed the  Socialist  leaders  that  no  general  strike 
interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  Allied  forces 
of  oecnpation  wonld  be  permitted. 

By  the  15th,  the  general  strike  had  .swept  Germany 
from  end  to  end.  Railroad  and  other  transportation 
had  come  to  a  complete  standstill.  All  business  in 
Berlin  was  paralyzed.  The  water  supply  was  cut  off, 
and  food  couhl  not  be  obtained  even  in  the  hotels. 

Kapp  and  Luttwitz  Flee  From  Berlin 

"Chancellor"  Kapp  at  last  became  aware  that  his 
authority  was  nil.  Uis  demand  upon  the  Tmpcria! 
Finance  Minister  for  funds  with  which  to  meet  the 
expeoMB  of  his  army  of  occupation  was  cnrtly  re- 
fused. His  attempt  to  open  negotiations  with  the 


Ebert  Government,  no%v  sitting  at  Stuttgart,  was  met 
with  the  response  that  Kapp  and  Luttwitz  must  at 
once  withdraw  from  Beriin  with  their  troops.  His 
coup  d'etat  had  ended  in  failure;  it  wa?  time  to  re- 
tire. On  March  17th,  the  fifth  day  of  their  attempted 
usurpation  of  power,  Chancellor  Kapp  and  Gen.  von 
Luttwitx  both  zesii^ied*  intnisting  the  provisional 
conduct  of  affairs  to  Major>(3en.  von  Seeekt  as  Com' 
mander-in-Chief.  In  the  dead  of  night,  and  in  a 
pelting  rain,  J^app  left  Berlin  by  motor  car,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  fled  trmn  Germany  by  airplane  to 
Sweden,  where  he  was  inteme<l.  The  Baltic  troops 
left  Berlin  the  same  night,  firing  upon  tlie  crowds 
which  had  assembled  to  witness  their  departure  in 
Wilhelmstras.se,  Unter  den  Linden  and  after  pBBiting 
through  the  Brandenburg  Gate. 

Pieeidcat  Ebert  Returns  to  Berlin 

On  behalf  of  President  Ebert,  Gu.stav  Noske,  Min- 
ister of  Defense,  entered  Berlin  on  the  night  of 
Maveih  17th  to  take  ehuge  of  the  Government.  Loyal 
troops  guanied  the  streets  and  removefl  the  many 
larricades  which  the  rebel  soldiers  had  crectctl.  On 
the  .same  day,  the  Council  of  the  Empire  met  in  the 
Castle  of  Stuttgart  and  unanimously  approved  the 
Government's  attitude.  President  Ebert  and  the 
Baurr  Cabinrt  retumed  to  Berlin  on  March  21.st  to 
find  themselves  confronted  witli  a  serious  revolt  of 
the  radical  or  Communist  etement  mmoag  tha  woik- 
of  the  Empire. 


The  Bloody  Communist  Revolt  in  Gennany 


The  upri.sing  of  the  German  Communists  was  the 
bloody  sec]uel  to  the  license  permitted  the  workmen 
during  the  general  strike  which  President  Ebert  had 
ordered  as  the  most  eiTective  weapon  at  his  command 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists.  Unfortmiately  the 
Spartacans  had  been  waiting  for  just  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  resume  their  attempt  at  the  overthrow  of 
all  Government  in  Germany. 

Six  Daya*  Battle  in  Berlin 

On  March  15th,  while  Chancellor  Kapp  and  Gen. 
v<m  Luttwitz  still  held  nominal  sway  in  Berlin,  a 
general  Spartacan  uprising  occurred  throughout  Ger- 
many. In  Berlin,  the  Reds  seized  the  arsenal,  killing 
•ix  officers  and  a  number  of  soldiers.  The  Imperial 
troops  a  few  hours  later  retook  the  arsenal,  in  turn 
killing  200  of  the  rioters.  For  six  days  the  strife 
continued  in  Berlin,  the  casualties  exceeding  800  on 
botii  aides.  One  gruesome  incident  of  the  savage 
warfare  viras  the  massacre  of  military  officers  at  Jo- 
hannistal  flying  grounds.  Senous  rioting  also  took 
place  in  the  ChailottealMiig  a>Ml  StegUts  attbarbs  of 
Berlin. 

3000  Killed  in  Leipsic 

All  Saxony  was  in  a  fierce  ferment  of  radical 
revolt.  The  Intensest  fighting  occurred  in  Halle  and 

Iji-ipsic.  For  four  rlays,  a  pitched  battle  between 
Government  troops  and  lieds  took  place  in  the  streets 
of  Leipsic,  resultfaig  in  the  death  of  3000  persons 
and  injur>*  to  as  many  more.  So  dcstnirti^e  was  the 
artillery  fire  that  scarcely  a  building  remained  un- 
damaged or  a  win<)ow  escaped  the  shattering  of 
madiine-gnn  fire.   The  arrival  of  an  army  of 


Reichswehr  troops  under  command  of  Gen.  Merker» 
when  the  Reds  were  running  short  of  ammunition, 
brought  the  Saxon  revolt  to  a  close  on  March  27th. 
At  Halle  and  Ohligs,  where  the  Spartacans  had 
depoaed  tlm  Mirrors,  and  hoisted  the  Red  flag,  British 
troops  restored  order  and  reinstated  the  Mayors. 

The  Battles  Aroand  Essen 

The  Communi.st  uprising  spread  throughout  the 
industrial  region  of  Westphalia,  especially  in  the 
Ruhr  (Hstrlet,  where  the  workers  poesessed  at  the 
outset  an  organized  but  poorly  armed  force  of  50,000 
men  which  was  later  increased  to  100,000.  The 
entire  district  was  practically  in  possession  of  the 
Communists  from  March  Idth  to  2dd,  worlcers*  ooun- 
eils  being  set  up  in  all  the  cities.  Armed  laborers  sped 
from  town  to  town  to  a'^sist  their  comrades  while 
Government  troops  vigoriously  used  their  artillery. 
At  Muftster,  8000  armed  workmen  disarmed  two 
battalions  of  troops  and  directed  hea\'y  machine-gun 
fire  uf)on  airmen  sent  to  cib.ser\'e  them. 

In  and  about  Essen,  the  lionoe  of  the  great  Krupp 
works,  15,000  organised  workers  gave  resolute  battle 
for  four  days  to  6000  Reichswehr  troops,  but,  with 
the  arrival,  on  Marcli  27th  of  fresh  Government 
troops  supported  with  machine  guns,  the  Red  line 
suddenly  emmpled  up.  The  retreat  of  the  Red 
forces  from  their  headquartprs  jit  Wosd  was  de- 
scribe<l  as  a  panic-stricken  rout.  'I'iie  Govemment 
now  propose<i  an  armistice  to  the  labor  leaders,  and 
on  .^pril  1st  tlie  r.-ntra!  rommittoe  and  200  delegates 
assembled  at  Essen  unaninuiusly  accepted  the 
Government  terms,  which  re<iuired  the 
to  surrender  their  arms  by  tlie  lOth. 
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ThouRrh  the  organized  WVOIt  was  thus  brou^-ht  to 
an  end,  there  yet  remained  to  be  overcome  many 
maraudinpr  bands  of  Communists  in  the  territory 
about  Essen,  Dortmund,  Dursbur?  and  Mulheim.  The 
last  stand  of  the  Communists  was  in  Essen,  but  it 
WW  of  short  dantioiL  AttadBsd  on  both  flanks  by 


tho  Roichswchr,  the  Communists  broke  and  fled  in 
wild  ciLsorder,  leaving  170  killed  and  346  wounded 
in  the  streets.  On  the  followingr  day  the  rebds 
surrendered  their  arms  to  the  Government  and  by 
the  10th  comparative  tranquility  was  restored 
throughout  the  ngUm. 


French  Invasion  of  Germany 


Fr«nrh  Form,  85.000 

Gen.  IH^Kouette.  C 
Gen.  DemeU 

In  sending  40,000  Reichswehr  (Regular  Army) 
troops  into  the  Ruhr  Valley,  to  suppre.'^s  liic  Com- 
munist insurrection,  the  German  Government  had 
delibenitdy  infringed  upon  the  imperative  stipu- 
lations of  the  Ver^jiillfs  treaty,  whereby  the  Rhine 
valley  had  been  set  apart  ax  a  neutral  zone.  The 
Berlin  Government,  on  March  23d,  had  asked 
authorization  from  the  Allied  Powers  to  enter  the 
Ruhr  Valley  for  twenty  <lnys.  England  and  Italy 
were  willing,  but  the  French  Govemmont  refused 
its  consent*  on  the  ground  that  German  military  in- 
tervention in  this  district  "would  be  UMless  and 
tlaneorous."  Premier  Millerand  cmpha.'^izcd  the 
(lanj,'er  which  France  was  facing  from  German  mili- 
tarism, and  he  exposed  the  German  intention  to  evade 
fuinilmont  of  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  treaty.  Not 
only  liati  Germany  failed  to  surrender  war  matt-rial 
to  the  Committee  of  Control,  but  she  had  declined 
to  disarm.  Furthermore,  Germany  had  withheld  the 
delivery  of  eoal  to  fVanee  as  she  was  xeqoired  to 
do  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

The  German  Government,  after  reiterathig  its 
purpose  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  Rhine 

V'alley  wthin  twenty  day.s,  proposed  that  the  French 
should  occupy  the  towns  of  Frankfurt,  Darmstadt, 
Hambimnr  and  Hanan,  if  the  German  forces  were 

not  evacuated  within  the  -«pecifie<l  period. 

France  still  withholding  her  consent  to  the  entry 
of  Gennan  Troops  into  the  prohibited  sone,  the 

German  Government  on  April  4th  definntly  sent 
40,000  troops  into  the  Rliine  district,  altl\ough  en- 
titled under  the  treaty  to  maintain  not  more  than 
17,000  soldiers  in  the  Rulur  Valley.  On  the  same 
day  a  note  was  dispatched  to  the  French  Government, 
asserting  Germany's  right  to  suppress  the  Rulir  <lis- 
orders,  declaring  the  French  fears  of  a  recrudescence 
of  Genmaa  militarism  to  be  erroondless,  and  protest- 
ing that  France  could  take  no  military  action  regard- 
ing infractions  of  the  treaty  except  in  concurrence 
with  the  other  Allied  Fowsvs.  Germany,  in  fact, 
expected  to  receive  the  moral  support  of  England 
and  Italy,  who  had  taken  the  German  viper  to  their 
bosoms  once  again  and  were  ben<ling  their  efTorts 
to  a  revision  of  the  Versailles  treaty  favorable  to 
Gennaa  and  detiira«ntal  to  Freoch  interests. 

French  Treops  Occupy  Fhre  Otics 

France,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with, 

either  by  her  enemies  or  by  her  allies.  Determined 
to  compel  Germany's  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the 
Versailles  treaty,  regardletts  of  any  secret  under^ 
standinjrs  between  the  Germ.nns  and  the  English, 
the  French  Government  made  rapid  preparation.-^  for 
an  invasion  of  the  Rhineland.  A  French  army  of  oc- 
cupation, 85,000  strong,  under  command  of  Gen. 
Degouette,  entered  Gennaay  eariy  on  tiie  aoming 


G«maa  ForCM.  40jlM 


of  April  6th,  occupying  the  cities  of  FVankfort,  Darm- 
stadt, Hanibiii;^,  Hanau,  Dieburg  and  the  -:irrnun<iin^r 
territory  before  noon  of  that  day.  Upon  the  arrival 
ef  the  French  troops,  tlie  German  Reichswehr  foreea 
prudently  withdrew.  General  Degouette  issued  a 
proclamation,  to  the  effect  that  the  French  forces 
would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  a  the  German  troops 
evacuated  the  neutral  zone.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  occupied  territory.  On  April  7th, 
in  tiif  wake  of  a  rumor  that  England  and  Italy 
together  had  demanded  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  French  Army  of  Oeeupation,  a  German  mob 
in  Frankfort  jeered  the  French  soldiers  and  in.sultcd 
the  oflicers.  Upon  their  refusal  to  disperse,  the 
French  sddien  fired  upon  the  miAt,  kHUnc  seven 
civilians. 

A  Rift  in  Anglo-French  Relations 

The  German  Government,  on  April  8th,  appeaie<i 
to  the  League  of  Nations  to  entervene  in  their  lidudf . 
As  before,  (he  English  and  Italian  Premiers  upheld 
the  cause  of  (iermany,  while  Belgium  approved  the 
French  action,  generously  offering  her  troops  to  aid 
the  occupation.  After  a  eonfennce»  between  the 
British  Premier  and  the  French  Ambassador,  at 
London,  the  British  Government  issued  a  statement, 
disavowing  the  invasion  of  the  Rhineland  by  French 
troops  and  declaring  that  Frsnce  had  acted  entirdy 
on  her  nwvi  initiative;  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  district  had  been  in  effect  an  action  of  last 
resort  reserved  for  joint  action  by  the  Allies.  Franoe 
was  notified  that,  if  she  persisted  in  her  solitary 
attempt  to  enforce  tte  treaty.  Great  Britain  would 
withdraw  her  repre.^entati\e  from  the  Committee  of 
Ambassadors  who  were  officially  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  treaty.  Premier  MiHersmd  of 
Prance,  replying  to  the  British  vote,  defended  the 
course  which  the  French  Government  had  followed. 
This  controversy  caused  a  decided  rift  fa  Anglo- 
French  relations.  Happily,  the  two  governments 
reached  an  agreement  on  April  14th.  The  British 
Government  tr  ive  Franco  full  riv^uiiinco  of  its  inten- 
tion to  compel  Germany  to  disarm  and  fulfill  strictly 
the  provisions  of  the  Versailles  treaty.  Franee,  on 

her  part,  pledged  herself,  to  take  nO  further  military 
action  without  the  full  consent  of  her  allies,  and  to 
evacuate  the  occupiecl  German  cities  after  the  Ger- 
man troops  had  withdrawTi  from  the  neutral  zone. 
The  German  troops  were  given  until  May  10th  to 
complete  their  evacuation. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  German  troops  was  duly 
carried  oat  and  the  recall  of  the  Fiieneh  troops  foil'- 
lowed  on  May  29th.  Charires  were  made  that  the 
hi. nek  Senegalese  troops  in  the  French  army  had  com- 
mitted assaults  upon  women  and  girls  in  the  Rhine- 
land,  but  these  were  vigwously  doiied  by  the  French 
authorities. 
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Mew  €imam  PtrtiAnent  ChoMn 

A  new  Geman  PbrHament,  or  Retehstair,  Che  flnt 

to  be  chosen  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1918,  wxs  elocletl  on  June  6,  1920.  In  tiiis  re- 
puMW"  Parliament,  the  Majority  Socialists  securetl 
112  seats,  the  Independent  Socialists,  81,  the  Cen- 
trists, 68,  the  Nationalists,  66,  the  People's  Party,  62, 
the  Democrats,  45,  the  Christian  Federalists,  21,  the 
tinelphists,  6,  the  Bavarian  Peasants,  4  and  the  Com- 
muiifats,  2.  Thirty  women  gained  seats  in  the  Par^ 
iiament.  There  was  no  election  in  East  Prussia,  in 
Upper  Silesia  or  in  Slesviff-Holstein,  as  the  political 
destiny  of  these  districts  was  subject  to  settlement 
through  plebiscites.  The  3H  members  of  the  old 
National  Assembly  from  these  districts  were  per- 
mitted to  sit  in  the  new  Reichstag.  The  last  session 
of  the  National  Assembly  was  held  on  May  2l8t. 

President  Ebart,  on  May  22df  proclaimed  tiw  end- 
ing of  the  state  of  siegre  throuirhout  Germany,  except 
in  the  Dusseldorf  district,  of  East  Prussia,  and  in 
Silesia  and  Saxony,  where  the  military  authorities 
were  put  under  the  control  of  civilian  Commissioners 
and  the  powers  of  the  courts-martial  were  limited. 

German  Junkers  Plotting  a  "Cume  Back" 

TTie  first  Reichstag  of  the  German  Republic  was 
opened  on  Juno  2  Ith.  The  old  coalition  Cabinet  was 
replaced  by  a  conservative  Cabinet,  dominated  by  the 
leadinfr  cai^taliBts  of  Germany,  with  Konstantin 
Fehrenbach  as  Chancellor. 

Dr.  VN'alter  Simons,  new  German  Foreign  Minister 
of  Germany,  declare<l  in  the  Reichstag  on  August 
4th  that  East  Prussia  was  filled  with  reactionary 
troops  "ready  at  any  moment  to  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  to  attemfit  n  estaMlshanant  of  Jim- 
kertam." 

Germany  Opposes  Poland 

During  the  Russian  drive  on  Warsaw  in  August, 
the  two  prtndiMl  political  factions  in  Germany  in- 
sisted upon  strict  neutrality  brtweon  Soviet  Russia 
and  Poland.  Foreign  Minister  Simons  state<i  that 
Germany  would  resLst.  by  font  if  necessary,  attempts 
by  the  Allies  to  send  troops  or  munitions  to  Poland 
across  German  territory.  The  Socialists  issued  a 
call  to  German  workers  urtrinp  them  to  rofusp  to 
transport  military  supplies  to  Poland.  Gen.  Luden- 
dorff,  on  the  contrary,  uttered  several  waminffs  as 
to  the  terrible  fate  menacing  the  whole  civilizod 
world  if  the  Bolsheviki  should  destroy  Poland.  He 
proposed  that  Germany  erect  a  military  dam  against 
the  spread  of  the  Red  flood,  but  his  advice  went  un- 
heeded, for  France  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  Poland. 
When,  late  in  July,  the  Boshevik  forces  arrived  close 
to  Allenstein  on  the  German  border  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  Poles,  the  German  government  aslced  permis- 
sion of  the  Allied  Powen;  to  rush  extra  troops  to  the 
border  "to  enforce  neutrality."  Without  waiting  for 
permission,  the  Germans  early  in  August  did  send 
troops  into  that  region,  though  not  with  the  intention 
of  assisting  poor  Poland. 

Plebiscites  in  East  and  West  Prussia 

Hw  result  of  the  plebiscites  taken  in  the  East  and 
West  Pru.ssian  districts,  M;rr  lunding  Allenstein  and 
Marienwerder,  were  favorable  to  Germany  for  two 
reasons:  First,  the  Germans  herded  at  least  160,000 
"voters"  into  the  districts  just  before  the  election. 


and  secondly,  the  advance  of  tiie  Knssian  Soviet  ar- 
mies callc<l  the  Polos  to  the  battle  front,  preventing 
a  fair  test  of  the  normal  political  preferences  of  the 
voters  in  those  distrids.  The  vote  in  West  Prussia 

was  said  to  be  as  follows:  For  Germany,  96,KS9,  for 
Poland,  7271;  in  East  Prussia,  353,055  for  Germany 
and  7408  for  Poland.  The  sending  of  (lerman  troops 
into  these  districts,  without  Allied  permission,  osten- 
sibly "to  preserve  neutrality"  in  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Poland,  perhaps  had  its  influence  on  these 
elections. 

German-Poland  Clash  in  Upper  Silesia 
The  destruction  on  August  29th  of  the  French  and 

Polish  Consulates  in  Breslau  by  a  mob  d  German 
Nationalists,  inflamed  by  rumors  of  outrages  perpe- 
tralad  vpon  the  German  inhabitants  of  Upper  Silesia, 
nearly  caused  a  diplomatic  break  between  France  antl 
Germany.  The  payment  of  100,000  francs  to  France, 
as  indcninitv  for  lossts  sustained,  closed  the  incident. 

Clashes  occurred  in  August  between  the  Poles  and 
Germans  in  Upper  Silesia,  and  along  the  German- 
Polish  frontier,  due  to  the  attempts  of  German  work- 
ers to  prevent  the  transportation  of  military  supplies 
to  the  Poles  for  their  war  with  Russia.  In  a  skir^ 
mish  between  French  troops  and  German  at  Katto- 
witz,  on  August  17th,  10  were  killed  and  26  wounded. 

NationaNsatiea  of  Coal  Minea  Proposed 

As  a  result  of  these  troubles  in  the  Silesian  mining 
districts,  the  output  of  coal  was  greatly  reduced,  and 
Germany  professed  her  inaUlity  to  comply  with  the 

terms  of  the  Spa  agreement  and  di  liver  2,000,000 
tons  a  month  to  the  Allies.  Meantime,  the  miners' 
imion  continued  to  urge  the  nationalization  of  the 
mines.  The  special  Government  Commission  to 
whom  was  referred  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of 
socializing'  the  coal  mines,  recommended  in  favor  of 
nationalization.  Data  compiled  by  the  director  of  the 
Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Schoenbcrg  district  of 
Greater  Berlin  showed  that  the  mine  owners'  profits 
had  risen  from  1^  marks  per  ton  before  the  war  to 
89  maAs,  the  ratio  of  profits  to  wages  now  being 
3  to  5  instead  of  1  to  5.  In  the  Ruhr  district  the 
price  of  a  ton  of  coal  is  210  marks  as  compared  with 
12  marlca  in  pre-war  days. 

Disarmament  of  German  CivUiana 

The  general  disarmament  of  the  German  civilian 
population  was  decreed  by  the  Reichstag  over  the  op- 
position o'f  both  the  Junker.  Nationalists  and  the  In- 
dependent Socialists.  President  Ebert,  in  an  appeal 
issued  August  24th,  warned  the  nation  that  failure 
to  co-operate  in  this  work  would  endan^vr  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  people's  weapons 
were  not  conflscate<l  outright,  a  premium  of  100 
marks  b«»inc  paid  for  each  rifle  rlelivered  up  to  Oc- 
tober inth,  anil  of  50  marks  until  October  20th.  Af- 
ter the  latter  date  no  premiums  were  to  be  paid,  and 
the  last  day  for  voluntary  delivery  was  fixed  for  No- 
vember 1st.  In  despite  of  the  lure  of  these  premiums 
the  Germnns  surrendered  only  a  part  of  the  l..'>0O,on0 
or  more  army  rifles  and  machine  guns  still  in  the 
hands  of  civilians.  These  weapons,  as  collected,  were 
destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the  Allied  Comndaalan 
of  Control  in  Germany. 

Dissolntion  of  tbe  "Orgcsch**  Decreatf  ' 

The  disban<1ed  units  of  the  Home  Defense  Guards, 
especially  ia  fiavaria,  during  the  smnmer  of  1920, 
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were  reorgraniMd  as  a  8em]-ndlftary  Iwdy  under  the 

name  of  the  "Orpe?ch."  They  had  some  connection 
with  the  German  Army  Intelligence  Service.  Their 
organizer,  Herr  Escherieh*  stated  that  the  object  of 
the  "Orsesch"  was  to  support  the  Government  in 
meat  of  trouble  with  the  Keda.  The  Socialists,  on 
the  other  hand,  described  them  as  "reactionary  bour- 


geofste"  who  wen  plottinir  ^  overthrow  of  the 

Government.  The  outcr>'  as:ainst  the  "Orgesch"  wa^ 
.so  strong,  chiefly  because  its  members  had  not  been 
disarmed  as  were  the  hoi  polloi,  that  tiM  PmasiaB 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  Aupu-st  17th,  decreed  its 
dissolution  in  all  Prussia;  but  in  Bavaria  the  "Or- 
geseh"  oontiniMd  to  thrive. 


RUSSIA.  JAN.  -  MAY 


Armies  of  Kolchak^  Denekine  and  Yudenitch  Utterly  Destroyed 

Keithakf  Betrayed  hy  the  Omchay  la  Vat  Tn  TiMrfi— TVn^ne  TVcffmfft 
a  Fogiti'vie— Yodcnllcli  Placed  Under  Atfeat 

 SECTION  8-i920   i 


Rniisian  National  Forces,  700,OM 
Siberian  Army,  Clm.  Kolchnk 
bouUi  Rnuian  Army,  G<-n.  UenekJn* 
Nwlh  Bnwian  Armr.  G«n.  y«dMdlflh 
CMtfc»  ain vak  Army,  Gen. 

Armr*  Ca^  Owwwbw 


BtUierik  Forces.  1,0M,*M 

of  Staff 


ALL  four  of  the  Russian  National  Armies  which 
in  the  closing:  weeks  of  1919,  had  recoiled  un- 
der tiic  impact  of  the  Bolshevik  blows,  were 
either  destroyed  or  dispersed  by  the  spring  of  1920. 
Militant  Bolshevism  at  length  had  triumphed  over  all 
its  national  foes  and  its  writ  carried  from  end  to  end 
of  Russia. 

Yudenitch's  array,  in  the  Northwest,  was  the  first 
to  be  eliminated  as  a  military  factor.   After  the 

fli(?ht  of  this  army  across  the  Esthonian  border,  fully 
half  the  troops  had  deserted  to  the  enemy.  The  rem- 
nant, ravaged  by  epidemic  and  on  the  ver^e  of  star' 
vation,  were  disbanded.  Gen.  Yu<lenitch  him.self  was 
subsequently  arrested  on  a  false  charge  of  embezzle- 
ment, preferred  by  Gen.  Belakhovitch,  but  on  the  per- 
emptory order  of  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  he  was 
released  from  prison. 

Kdlcliak's  Siberian  Armies,  after  their  headlong 
retreat  eastwani,  were  dissolve<l  like  the  mists  be- 
fore the  sun.  Kolchak,  himself,  betrayed  into  tiie 
hands  of  the  Bolshevists  by  the  Czecho-Slovalcs.  waS 
cruelly  put  to  death  in  Irkutsk. 

The  Nortli  Russian  Army  was  similarly  overcome 
and  Archangel  reoccupied  by  the  Bed  forces  on  Fd»- 
ruary  20th.  Three  days  later  the  Soviet  forces  took 
possession  of  Murmansk. 

Dcnekine's  South  Russian  Army  was  the  last  to 
saeeumb.  CSontesting  every  rod  of  grornid,  the  Cos- 
packs  were  g^radually  forced  back  to  the  Crimea  and 
only  a  small  remnant  surv  ived  the  slauuhtor  that  en- 
sued. Denekine  himself  escaped  by  boat,  first  to  Con- 
stantinople and  finally  to  England.  Subsequently, 
the  sur>'ivors  of  this  ill-fated  army,  rallyinpr  to  the 
standard  of  Gen.  Peter  Wran^el,  struck  a  last  hope- 
ful blow  in  defense  of  Russian  freedom,  but  they  in 
turn  were  also  destroyed  as  a  militant  foree. 

Vladivc^stok  wa.=;  seized  by  a  ffroup  of  i  cvolutionists 
and  a  Soviet  republic  was  set  up  in  Kamchatka  penin- 
sula. In  Turke.<;tan  and  Transcaspia  the  Reds  were 
equally  successful,  overcominer  the  resistance  of  the 
Cossack  tribesmen  who  fought  under  independent 
leadership. 

The  Allies,  though  loath  to  extend  formal  recog- 
nition to  fm  Soviet  Government,  stilt  were  eon- 
strained  to  main  some  coneessioos  in  behalf  of  the 


impoverished  Raasian  people  themselveB.  Aeeeid 

in^ly  announcement  wis  made  in  January  that  the 
Allied  Governments  were  prepareil  to  rai.se  the  block* 
ade  and  resume  trade  relations  with  Russia  thxoaigl 
the  media  of  the  Co-operatiTe  Securities.  These  over 
tures,  however,  were  spumed  1^  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment, upon  the  lo>ric;il  irruund  tillt  rccofrnition  of 
Soviet  Russia  was  a  condition  pneedent  to  the  re- 
sumption of  trade  rdatfona. 

We  shall  now  sketch  in  broad  outline  the  history 
of  the  military  operations  which  marked  the  final 
elimination  of  the  armies  of  Kolchak  and 


The  Betrayal  and  Death  of  Kefchafc 

During  the  headlong  retreat  of  his  armies,  in 
November,  1919,  Gen.  Kolchak,  against  the  better 
judgment  of  his  generals,  had  made  hasty  prepara- 
tions for  the  (lefcn.se  of  the  capital  city,  Omsk.  The 
plan  was  wholly  impracticable.  Not  only  was  the 
city  indefensible,  but  it  held  half  a  minion  refugees, 
and  for  these  wretched  people  there  was  but  little 
shelter  and  less  food.  Suddenly  changinK  his  plans. 
Kolchak  decided  to  evaeqate  Omsk,  and  the  rear- 
guard of  his  army  at  once  poured  into  the  city, 
adding  to  the  chaos  that  prevaile<l.  To  evacuate 
the  entire  p'  pulation  was  a  task  impo.ssible  of  execu- 
tion. The  trains  by  which  they  might  have  been 
transported  eastward  were  standfng  hopelessly 
blocked  in  a  continuous  line  ninety  miles  long,  with 
the  water  in  most  of  the  engines  froxen.  Unable  to 
to  proteet  the  reftigees,  Koldiak  took  steps  to  faumre 
his  own  safety. 

With  the  roar  of  the  Bolshevik  guns  sounding  in 
their  ears,  Kolchak  and  his  stalT  on  November  12th 
escaped  from  Omsk  on  six  passenger  trains,  taking 
with  them  the  Afl-Russian  Government's  gold  reserve 
of  over  $200,000.01)0.  Arrivetl  at  Novo-Xikdaievsk, 
Kolchak  encountered  a  new  obstacle.  The  Czecho- 
slovak troops,  who  had  been  as  a  thorn  in  his  side 
for  many  months,  insisted  on  right  of  way  for  their 
trains,  and  they  .selfishly  held  back  the  trains  as- 
signed to  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  assure  their  own 
safety.  Kolchak  left  Novo-Nikolaievsk  on  December 
4th,  arriving  at  Nijini-Udinsk  on  December  28th. 
With  hhm  were  48  oflBeeis  and  dviliaiia. 
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was  held  yiitually  a  prisoner  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
vtO  the  arrival  on  January  1st  of  the  Social  Scr- 
ohitioiiaries  from  Irkatak^  who  at  once  took  over 

the  authority. 

Upon  the  demand  of  Gen.  Jules  Janin,  the  French 
conmaaiuler  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces,  Kolchak 
iBiBalMeJ  his  hody^ard  and  with  a  few  members 

of  his  povermnent  took  up  his  residence  in  a  f  reipht 
car,  while  the  Czechs  and  the  Social  Kevolutionahes 
togieftfaer  aelaed  his  treasure  of  |200,000»000  and  took 
possessfani  of  the  trains  as<!i^ed  to  hi;;  entourapre. 
Under  strict  guard,  Kolchak  and  his  party  on  Janu- 
ary 7th  left  Nijini-Udinsk  for  Irkutsk.  At  Cher- 
menkovo,  eighty  miles  northwest  of  Ixkutsky  a  num- 
ber of  grimy  coal  miners  boarded  the  trafn  and  de- 
manded Kolchak's  surrender,  threatening,  in  case  of 
refusal,  to  cut  off  all  coal  supplies  from  trains  on 
the  Trans-Siberian  RaUway.  Kolchak  generously 
offered  to  surrender  if  the  ndsers  would  guarantee 
the  safety  of  his  48  coUeajsrues,  but  the  latter  united 
in  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  thefr  leader's  sacri- 
fice in  their  behalf.  The  train  then  proceeded  to 
Irkutsk.  Upon  its  arrival  there,  the  Czechs  delivered 
Kolchak  into  custjily  of  the  Sociah'st  Revolutionaries. 
Although  there  were  5000  Czech  soldiers  and  a 
battalion  of  Japanese  soldiers  at  Tikntsk,  no  hand 
was  raised  to  rescue  Kolchak  from  his  savape  captors. 

By  orders  of  the  "Irkutsk  Military'  Revolutionary 
Conunittee,"  eomposed  of  Socialist  assassins,  Kolchak 
and  Pepolaiev  were  shot  to  death  at  2  a.  m.  on  Feb- 
ruary 7th,  facing  the  firing  squad  bravely.  In  an 
attempt  to  palliate  this  double  murder,  the  Socialist 
assassins  published  a  "defense,"  which  recites  that 
Kolchak's  imprisonment  was  due  to  his  **high  crimes" 
a«  a  reactionarj'  militai  v  leader  and  that  the  "execu- 
tion" was  hastened  because  of  the  discovery  of  a 
military  plot  to  effect  his  release  from  prison.  The 
Czecho- Slovaks,  for  their  part  in  the  betrayal  and 
murder  of  Kolchak,  offered  the  poor  defense  that  the 
Bt  lsheviki  had  threatened  tlit  tn  ^vith  extermination 
if  they  did  not  surrender  their  supreme  Conunander 
to  the  assassins. 

With  Kolchak's  death  his  army  melted  away,  many 
of  the  young  soldiers  being  slaughtered  and  others 
aeeeptiar  ser\ice  with  the  Bolsheviki.  Pearly  tn 
March,  some  35,000  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  army, 
after  a  terrible  march,  reached  Chita,  where  they 
w«ve  given  much  needed  medical  attention. 

DanehM  Dawafall 

Early  in  January  Denekine's  Copcark  Army  in 
South  Russia  was  so  hard  pressed  that  he  found  it 


necessary  to  evacuate  both  the  military  headquarters 
at  Tangaros,  on  the  sea  of  Azov  and  the  seat  of 

government  at  Rostov  on  the  Don.  The  BolshcvlRi 
entered  lioi-tov  on  January  9Ui,  taking  10,000  prison- 
ers and  great  stores  of  booty.  Denekine's  army  had 
fallen  back  on  a  new  Une,  based  on  Nikopol  and 
Melitopol,  north  of  tiie  Crimea,  hut  this  line  proved 
no  more  stable  than  the  old.  Budenny's  Red  cavalry 
broke  through  the  line  at  will,  forcing  a  further  re- 
treat toward  Odessa.  On  the  eastern  flank,  in  Trans* 
caspia.  the  Reds  were  ecjually  successful,  driving 
Denekine's  Cossacks  out  of  first  Tsaritsin  and  then 
Krasnovodsk  on  the  Casidan  Sea. 

In  February,  Denekine  was  able  for  a  time  to 
stay  the  Bolshevist  advance;  he  even  recovered 
Rostov  on  Febmavy  20th,  only  to  he  expelled  a 
few  days  later. 

The  virtual  collapse  of  Denekine's  army  came  in 
March.  Disheartened  and  demoralized  by  a  SMries 
of  uninterrupted  defeats,  the  remnants  of  the  army 
were  driven  successively  from  Novorossisk  and 
Ekaterinodar,  \v<'m^  30,000  prisoners.  Fleeing  pell 
mell  through  the  Crimean  peninsula,  the  survivors 
reached  the  seaport  of  Theodosia,  where  they  em- 
barked on  ships  for  Constantinople,  the  Allied  war- 
ships standing  by  to  protect  them.  Abandoning  the 
hopeless  struggle,  Denekine  himself  took  passage  for 
Constantinople,  from  where  ha  sailed  on  a  British 
warship  for  England. 

BobheviU  Seise  Kamchatka  and  Sakhalin 

Tn  concurrence  wWi  the  battles  in  European  Rnasia, 

the  Bolsheviki  carried  the  flaming  sword  to  the  very 
shore  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  F^arly  in  February  Red 
troops  took  possession  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka 
and  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  which  had  been  ceded 
in  part  to  Japan  after  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
With  the  occupation  of  Sakhalin,  Japan  became  more 
clearly  conscious  of  the  Bolshevist  peril.  Until  this 
occupation,  the  Japanese  had  agreed  to  evacuate 
their  troops  out  of  Siberia,  but  now,  in  a  note  to  the 
Allies,  they  explained  that  "it  is  unthinkable  that 
Japan  would  withdraw  her  forces  from  Siberia  and 
thus  abandon  to  the  Reds  country  contiguoua  to  her 
own  territory.'* 

On  April  29th,  a  protocol  was  signed  between  the 
Japanese,  then  in  control  of  Vladivostok,  and  the 
Russian  ofllcials  in  that  city,  whereby  the  Russians 
agreed  to  withdraw  their  forces  for  a  iHlltanftt  ef  30 
kilometers  from  the  Japanese  zone. 
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The  War  of  the  Turklah  Partitioii 


POLAND  AND  RUSSIA.  JAN. -OCT. 


Bolshevik  Armies  Meet  Their  Waterloo  at  the  Gates  of  Warsaw 

Led  by  French  Officers,  Poles  Decisively  Defeat  the  Red  Hordes— RuMians 
Make  Peace  Overtures  to  Poland  and  to  the  Baltic  States 
■  ■  .  >   SECTION  e-102O   ■ »  «  ■  ■■■■■■■>«». 


Army  of  Poland.  300.0M 

Marshal  PiUudfiki. 
G«n.  Hnllor.  Chief  of  Staff 

Gcii.  RyilxmiKli 
Gen.  I.iHfn%v*ki 
Gen.  Ztlii;ow.-.ki 

French  CoranuutdMB 
Gen.  Weyxaad,  GUaf  ot  SlaS 
G«n.  Hmqm 


IWbhevlit  Parcw.  (M.M9 


Odi.  Mlnrm 

C*n.  Pavlenko 
Gen.  Belnkhovltdl 
Can.  MaUiBo 


Gen.  Brutiloff, 
Gen.  Rudenny 
G«n.  Tuchach«f*ky 
Col.  Avalov-Barmoadt 

UthiuuitaB  F« 
OaBc 


Commander 


WHILST  the  gnat  or  fngrrate  nations  of 
Earopc  held  aloof,  wisbinp  rather  to  deter 
thm  to  assist  her,  Poland  took  upon  her 
Mmoillitir  M^t  in  the  spfingr  of  19S0,  the  sole  defense 
of  Christendom  from  the  as-aults  of  the  Bolshevik 
barbarians,  usin^  her  half-famished  army  as  a  dike 
in  stemming  the  Red  flood  that  threatenetl  momen- 
tarily to  overilow  all  Europe.  Only  when  the  living 
dike  had  bejfun  to  give  way  under  the  terrific  pres- 
sure of  the  flood,  and  the  roar  of  the  torrent  had  af- 
frighted the  ears  of  Europe,  was  there  any  aid 
voniehAafed  Fbtand.  Then  France  eame  to  her 
assistance;  the  flood  wa;^  checked  at  the  ver>'  >ratos 
of  Warsaw,  and  Europe  wa.s  affonled  yet  another 
hour  for  reflection  and  repentance. 

Poland  was  at  once  the  despair  and  the  dependenea 
of  Europe  during  those  critical  months  of  1920.  As 
a  resuscitated  state  in  rebellion  agiunst  the  dccroo.^ 
of  the  Allied  Supreme  Council,  she  had  been  cen- 
sored for  her  contumacy.  Reftuing  to  abide  by  the 
tentative  boundaries,  within  whidl  the  map-makers 
of  Versailles  had  sought  to  confine  her,  and  which 
she  regarded  as  wholly  fraudulent,  Poland  had  burst 
her  fetters  and  gone  forth  an  a  righteous  rebel  to 
recover  by  the  sword  her  ancient  kingdom  in  its 
whole  extent.  In  so  doinp,  she  not  only  had  in- 
currad  the  displeasure  of  England,  the  chief  topog- 
rapher of  new  Europe,  bnt  her  armies  had  been 
brought  into  immediate  conflict  with  those  hoary 
usurpers  of  the  Polish  domains,  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
vfld  in  the  East,  the  Lithuanians  in  the  North,  the 
Ruthenians  in  the  South  and  the  Germans  in  tlie 
West,  for  it  was  one  of  the  curious  anomalies  uf  the 
year  1920  that  German  ari^iics,  1.1  months  after  the 
Armistice,  should  be  permitted  to  march  forth  at 
will  to  coerce  the  neiiirhboring  states. 

The  Versailles  map-makers,  in  reconstituting  Po- 
land, had  <lespoiled  her  of  nearly  one-thirrl  of  her 
ancient  patrimony,  the  principal  beneficiary  under 
the  Treaty  being  Soviet  Russia.  Tn  1919,  when  it 
pleased  the  Allied  Powers  to  wage  war  by  proxy 
against  the  Bolsheviki,  and  the  armies  of  Kolchak, 
Denekine  and  Yudenitch  had  gone  forth  confident  of 
an  eaily  vietoiy  over  the  common  enemy  of  man- 
kind, the  Fioles  had  iminoved  the  opportunity  to  cross 


the  tentative  boundary  lines  fixed  by  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  reconciuer  their  "Lost  Province-."  After 
the  collapse  of  the  aoti-Bolshevik  war,  both  England 
and  America  warned  the  Poles  that  they  were  violat- 
ing  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  and  mu.'st  retire  within 
their  boundarie.^  a.s  fixed  at  Versailles.  The  Poles 
demurred  a^ain.st  yielding  up  the  reconquered  prov- 
inces to  the  Bolsheviki  and  they  were  upheld  by  the 
government  of  France.  The  Bolsheviki,  after  the 
German  fashion,  thereupon  made  hypocritical  over- 
tures for  peace,  both  with  Poland  and  with  the  Baltic 
States,  at  the  same  time  preparing  to  launeh  a  new 
attack  acainst  the  Poles.  Before  the  new  Soviet 
army  could  be  mobilized  the  Poles  struck  hard  at  the 
Bolsbevfld  and  for  months  thereafter  the  Poles  were 
masters  of  the  situation.  But  later,  when  the  Bol- 
sheviki had  mustered  their  full  strength  on  the  Polish 
fmnt,  tlic  Pole  s  were  driven  back  in  headlong  retreat 
to  the  gates  of  Warsaw.  All  Europe  was  noW  filled 
with  alarm,  fearing  the  Bolshevik  conquest  of  the 
Continent.  It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that 
France  came  to  Poland's  rescue.  Though  England 
held  aloof,  and  her  Commissioner  attempted  to  pre- 
vent the  delivery  of  French  ammunition  to  the  Poles 
at  the  port  of  Danzig,  still  the  Alliance  of  France 
and  Poland  was  suflicient  to  overcome  the  Bolshevik 
peril  The  Red  hordes  were  first  stopped  at  the 
gates  of  Warsaw  and  then  driven  back  in  wild  n- 
treat  across  their  ftrontier.  Tt  was  a  decisive  defeat 
from  which  the  Bolsheviki  have  never  fully  recov- 
ered. Concurrently  with  the  Franco-Polish  offensive, 
the  Bolsheviki  were  also  assailed  from  the  South  by 
an  army  of  Russians  commanded  by  Gen.  Wrangel 
and  larpely  composed  of  the  sunivors  of  Denekine's 
ill-fated  army.  The  movements  of  this  army  are 
elsewhere  described. 

We  shall  now  review  the  successive  stages  of  the 
military  and  diplomatic  campaigns  waged  by  the 
Bolsheviki  in  the  Baftie  states. 

Bailie  Conference  Cones  to  Nanghl 

Repre.sentatives  of  four  of  the  Baltic  states — 
Poland.  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania — met  at  Hel- 
slngfors  on  January  15th  to  consider  a  proposal  for 
joint  military  action  against  Soviet  Russia.  Instead  of 
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advancing  the  cause  of  unity  the  Lithuanians  sought 
to  fauhioe  the  Esthoniana  mid  Latviana  to  form  an 
•lll^im^  agnin5t  Polund.  Tlii.s  intrigue  failing,  the 
lithoanians  withdre\\  from  the  conference,  declaring 
they  eoold  not  ait  in  council  with  the  Poles,  for  one 
reason,  beonuae  of  the  Polish  "encroachments"  on 
certain  territory  claimed  by  both  nations,  and  for 
the  further  reason  that  Esthonia  wouM  nut  bo 
soaded  against  making  a  separate  ^ace  with  the 
Bolshevfki.  The  Esthonian  delegates,  on  their  part, 
stoutly  \iphol(l  the  rifjht  of  their  iruvemmpnt  to  Cm- 
dudc  a  separate  {)eace  uilli  Soviet  Ivussia. 

Esthonia  Signs  a  Peace  with  the  Itolsheviki 
Peace  between  Soviet  Russia  and  IMihonla  was 
finally  ratified  at  Dorpat  on  January  29th,  on  terms 
not  unfavorable  to  the  Baltic  State.  In  considera- 
tion of  a  loan  of  16,000,000  rottUes  and  eoncesstons 
granted  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Reval 
to  Moscow,  Esthonia  reiinquii>hed  to  Soviet  Russia 
all  Tights  to  use  the  Narova  River  waterfalls,  and 
also  agreed  to  exempt  from  taxation  or  duties  all 
goods  in  transit  to  Russia  through  the  Esthonian 
ports.  A  commercial  treaty,  on  the  ba.sis  of  the 
moat-favored-nation  clause,  was  drawn  up,  enabling 
Soviet  Russia  to  resume  commercial  retationa  urttk 
the  outside  world  for  the  first  time  since  the  Allied 
blockade  had  been  e.stablished. 

Russia  Makes  Peace  Overtures  to  Poland 
EJarly  In  February,  Soviet  Russia  proposed  to  the 
Polish  government  a  cessation  of  hostilities  pending 
a  discussion  of  peace  terms.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  conciliatory  nature  of  the  peace  note,  the  Bol- 
iiheviki  even  then  were  strengthening  their  forces  in 
preparation  for  a  new  attack  on  Poland  in  the  event 
that  the  peace  offer  should  be  vojccted.  On  February 
24th,  the  Polish  Diet  notilied  tlie  Soviet  government 
that  a  peace  might  be  arranged  if  the  Bolshevik 
refjime  would  ajrrpc  to  five  principal  Poli.sh  demands. 
These  were  (1)  that  the  Poli.sh  frontier  as  it  existed 
in  1772  be  recognized  by  Russia;  (2)  Russia  must 
also  reeognise  the  independence  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries and  leave  them  ftee  to  conclude  with  Poland 
sufh  tie.'iti.  <  as  they  mipht  decide  upon;  (8)  that  if 
a  stable  government  should  be  organized  in  the 
Ukraine,  Poland  would  not  concern  herself  furthw 
with  Ukrru'ninn  affairs;  (i)  that  Bolshtnist  propa- 
ganda in  Poland  must  cease;  (5)  that  Russia  must 
pay  Poland  a  war  indemnity  for  devastation.s  com- 
mitted by  the  Russian  Army  in  Poland,  as  well  as 
for  damages  done  to  Polish  dtisens  in  Russia  under 
the  Bolshevist  rejrime. 

The  first  of  these  conditions,  wherein  Poland  had 
^ammaauiaA  the  restttution  of  her  ancient  eastern 
frontier,  elicited  from  th.e  Committee  of  Ambassadors 
at  Paris  a  note  of  veiled  warning  recalling  the  fact 
that  the  Polish  armies  had  already  advancril  far  be- 
yond the  provisional  eastern  frontier  of  Poland,  as 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Council  on  November  25, 
1919,  and  protesting  against  the  proposed  huMing  of 
elections  for  members  of  the  Warsaw  Diet  in  that 
poction  of  Poland's  ancient  domain  which  the  Su- 
praaa  Council  had  allowed  the  'Ru--sians  to  rrtain. 
TIm  ambassadorial  note,  on  the  other  hand,  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  vital  fact  that  Poland,  by  the 
tama  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  had  been  assured 
that  her  rights  to  reacquire  her  ancient  possessions 
ahould  never  be  annulled. 


Bolsheviki  Attack  Poles  Without  Warning 

Following  the  peace  overture  made  to  Poland,  a 
general  conference  of  delegates  representing  the  Bal- 
tic States  was  called  to  meet  at  Warsaw  on  March 
8th  for  joint  consideration  of  the  various  peace  offers 

:  -.:i.'e  by  the  Soviet  f^ovniTiment.     Pursuant  to  this 

call,  delegates  were  chosen  to  represent  Latvia,  Fin- 
land and  Roumania.  Two  days  before  the  time  set 

for  the  conforonre,  and  without  previous  warning, 
the  Bolsheviki  launched  a  new  offensive  in  the  Baltic 
region,  Finland  being  the  object  of  their  first  attack. 
At  the  same  time  the  Bol.sheviki  concentrated  largre 
forces  on  the  Polish  front.  Poland  took  immediate 
measures  to  protect  her  border  from  Bolshevik  in- 
vasion. Meantime,  a  conference  of  the  four  Baltic 
States  had  been  called,  according  to  aehedule,  and  a 
complete  agreement  reacherl  with  reference  to 
the  principles  which  should  govern  the  proposed 
negotiatiooa  with  Soviet  Russia. 

War  la  Again  Rcaiimed 

Notwitlistanding  the  many  ovartorea  of  peace,  wrr 
between  Poland  and  Russia  was  resumed  when,  on 
Haich  7th,  a  Polish  division,  led  by  Col.  Sikorski, 

attacked  a  body  of  Bolshevik  trMn[i;  soiithoast  of 
Minlc,  capturing  the  important  railway  junctions  at 
Mosir  and  Kolenkovits,  together  with  1000  prisoners 
and  much  war  material,  including  several  armored 
boats  on  the  Pripet  River.  In  cutting  the  Moalr- 
Kolenkovitz  line,  the  Poles  had  effectually  separated 
White  Ruthenia  from  Moscow,  dealing  the  Reds  a 
decisive  blow.  Three  days  later  the  Polish  troops 
repelled  a  serie.s  of  Bo!slie\  ist  attacks  north  of  Mozir, 
capturing  eight  guns,  an  artillery  park  and  a  great 
nnmber  of  priaoners,  and  compellhig  the  Red  Army 
to  retreat  in  distwdcr  beymid  the  Dnltopar  River. 

Poland's  New  Peace  Terms 

Emboldenefl  by  this  victor^',  the  Polish  Diet,  on 
March  2Gth,  made  a  formal  reply  to  the  Bol.shevist 
peace  proposal.  The  new  terms  laid  down  by  Poland 
were  mora  exacting  than  those  which  Gen.  Pilsud- 
ski  had  been  willing  to  concede  in  February.  Russia 
was  required  to  renounce  sovereignty  over  all  the 
territories  she  had  obtained  in  the  first  partition  of 
Poland  in  1778,  and  Poland  waa  anthorlied  to  assume 
a  protectorate  over  the  restored  province  until  such 
time  as  the  peoples  re.sidmg  therein  should  decide 
their  future  political  status  by  general  vote.  The 
independence  of  all  those  border  state.s  which  had 
established  de  facto  governments  w-as  to  be  recog- 
nized by  Rus  ia.  All  Bolshevist  propaganda  in 
Poland  was  to  be  prohibited.  Russia  was  required 
to  indemnify  Poland  for  the  devastation  of  lands  and 
industries  caused  by  the  overrunning  of  Poland  by 
Russian  armie.s  since  1914.  Russia  must  return  to 
Poland  I  ic  rimtiM  s  and  rolling  stock  seized  since 
the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  and  must  indem- 
nify all  these  Poles  inhabiting  Ru.ssiaa  territory 
whose  properties  had  been  destroyed.  There  was  to 
be  an  inunediate  exchange  of  war  prisoners.  All  the 
archives,  works  of  art,  libraries  and  eolleetfons  tdcen 
from  Poland  by  Russians  must  be  returned.  As  a 
guarantee  that  Soviet  Russia  would  fulfil  these  con- 
ditions, the  Polish  Army  meantime  slumld  oeenpy 
thf  C'lvemment  of  Smolensk. 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government  proposed  that  all 
ncgotiationa  should  be  conducted  in  Esthonia,  than 
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under  Bolshevik  dominance,  and  that  pending;  a  set- 
tlement all  hostilities  should  ceaM  Along  the  entire 
front,  but  both  of  these  suggestions  were  rejected  by 
the  Ftotes.  Instead,  the  Poles  proposed  Bor^  sov  as 
a  meeting  place,  but  Ihr  Russians  in  turn  re jrctod 
this  proposal  on  the  ground  tliat  in  selecting  Bory- 
•ov,  the  center  of  the  fighting  front,  the  Ptoles  had 
some  hidden  objort  in  view:  So  the  peace  over- 
tures came  to  naught  and  the  two  nations  resumed 
waifiuie. 

Poland  and  Ukraine  in  Alliance 
The  Ukrainians,  who  had  been  waging  war  against 


the  Poles  in  East  Galicia  ever  since  the  Annisticet 
but  who  now  needed  aaBifltaiiee  in  lighting  the  Bol- 
shcviki,  .-i);ned  n  treaty  of  alliance  with  Poland  late 
in  April.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Ukrain- 
ians resigned  to  Poland  their  claims  on  Eastern 
Gftlida,  in  coniidmition  of  a  pledge  of  military  as- 
sistanee  in  behalf  of  Ukrainia  againat  tiie  Bolslw- 
viki,  who  had  overran  all  Ukrainia  after  the  col- 
lapse of  Denekine's  army  and  were  now  in 
sion  of  Kiev  and  Odessa. 


Poles  and  Uknunians  Capture  Kiev 


In  accordance  with  their  pledge  to  the  Ukrainians, 
the  Poles  on  April  2Rth  launchefl  a  whirlwind  cam- 
paign against  the  Bolsheviki  on  a  250-mile  front, 
extending  from  the  Pripet  River  southward  to  the 
Dniester.  The  Russians,  wholly  unprepared  for  so 
vigorons  an  assault,  gave  ground  ever^'where.  Ad- 
vancing rapidly  into  the  Ukraine,  the  Polos  in  IS 
hours  captured  15,000  Kus.sian  prif^oners  and  much 
rolling  stock.  Mohilev  capitulated  on  April  80th, 
and  the  Polish  cavalry  reached  the  outfikirts  of  Kiev, 
the  Ukrainian  capital,  on  May  ial.   In  this  crisis,  a 


new  mobilisatidB  of  Soiviet  troops  was  ovderad  to 

defend  the  southern  and  western  fronts. 

As  the  Poles  closed  in  on  Kiev,  the  Red  resistance 
stilToned.  Furious  fighting  occurred  on  May  5th  on 
a  wide  front  around  the  Kiev  bridgehead.  Three 
days  later  the  Poles  gained  the  hUts  eommandhuir 
Kiev  and  drove  the  Red  Army  pell  mell  across  the 
Dnieper  River.  The  capital  was  occupied  by  the  vic- 
torious Poles  on  May  6th.  They  found  the  city  in 
indescribable  condition  of  filth  and 
the  long  Bolshevist  occupation. 


Bokheviki  Advance  Almost  to  the  Gates  of  Warsaw 


After  the  liberation  of  Kiev,  the  Polish  and  Uk- 
rainian troops  turned  southward  with  Odessa  as 

their  objective.  There  they  expected  to  form  a  liaison 
with  the  remnant  of  Denekine's  army  which  Gen. 
Wrangel  was  reassembling  in  the  Crimea.  While 
the  Pole.'  were  advancing  southward,  with  victory 
apparently  in  sight,  a  sudden  and  sensational  trans- 
formation had  taken  place  in  the  military  situation. 
In  response  to  the  Soviet  government's  appeal  for 
nation-wide  support  in  resistfaig  the  Polish  invasion, 
500,000  Russians  had  rallied  to  the  Red  standard. 
These  troops  were  being  variously  disposed  over  a 
battle  front  800  miles  in  length,  extending  fiNmi  VQam 
in  the  north  to  Odessa  in  the  south. 

The  Battle  of  the  Bcfeaim 

With  the  arrival  of  these  arlditional  troops  on  the 
battle  front,  the  Bolsheviki  launchetl  two  powerful 
drives  on  widely  separated  parts  of  the  Polish  battle 
line.  The  first,  a  mass  offensive,  was  directed 
against  the  Polish  Army  of  the  North,  then  holding 
a  front  along  the  Bcresina  River,  east  and  west  of 
Borysov.  Aided  by  airplanes,  tanks,  artillery  and 
armored  trains,  the  Russians,  on  May  18th,  hurled 
200,000  men  against  the  slimly  defended  Polish  line. 
Under  cover  of  a  violent  artillciy  attack,  many  Red 
troops  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Beresina,  sooth  of 
Borysov,  but  almost  immediately  they  were  thrown 
hack  across  the  river  with  heav>'  losses,  losing  thou- 
sands of  prisoners.  As  the  battle  proceede<l.  the 
two  hostile  armies  swayed  back  and  forth,  single 
positions  being  captured  and  lost  times  without  num* 
ber.  East  of  Vilna,  the  Soviet  troops  penetrated 
into  the  Lake  Novotch  district,  some  60  miles,  but 
eventually  they  were  driven  beek  by  a  combined 
force  of  Poles  and  RuthenianR. 

Reinforced  on  June  2d,  the  Poles  began  a  counter- 
offensive.  In  their  flrst  attack  tiie  Poles  mptored 


the  Soviet  line  on  a  20-mile  front,  lentfaig  the  Bol- 
riievild  on  every  side.  By  June  9th  they  had  bndcen 

the  desperate  Red  resistance,  destroyed  the  Soviet 
divisions,  and  captured  several  tov^Tis.  They  had* 
for  the  pre.sent,  successfully  defended  tlie  wbole 
Kovno-Vilna-Minsk  line,  which  guarrled  the  direct 
routes  to  East  Prussia  and  Lithuania.  But.  as  the 
sequel  will  show,  the  Poles  indulged  In  pcrawtlTO 
rejoicing  over  their  victoiy. 

Bolsheviki  Reeaptaie  Kiev 

While  the  battle  of  the  Beresina  was  progressing 
in  the  North,  a  new  Bolshevist  offensive  was  devel- 
oping in  the  South,  with  two  Red  armies  gradually 
closing  in  upon  Kiev.  Daily,  for  two  weeks,  no  less 
than  36  divisions  of  Soviet  troops  were  hurled 
against  the  Kiev  bridgehead  Hnes,  only  to  fall  bode 
bnttej-od  and  defeated.  Early  in  .Tune,  the  Poles 
launched  a  counter-offensive,  compelling  the  tem- 
porary witfadrmwal  of  the  Soviet  forees  aootbward. 

Detci-mined  at  all  costs  to  recover  Kiev,  the  Soviet 
high  command  had  summoned  Gen.  Budenny,  the 
same  idolised  cavalry  commander  who  had  destroyed 
Denekine's  army  the  previous  winter,  to  take  over 
the  supreme  command  on  the  Southern  front.  When 
the  call  issued,  Budenny  was  resting  in  far-away 
Caucasia.  With  a  corps  of  .'^0,000  mounted  Cossacks, 
all  splendidly  equipped  from  the  immense  stores  of 
British  arms  and  uniforms  they  had  seized  at  No»- 
orissusk  after  Denekfaie's  retreat.  Budenny  set 
forth  on  his  long  journey  tram  the  Caucasus,  riding 
day  and  night.  From  everj'  side  reinforcements 
flocked  to  his  colors.  Thousands  of  peasants,  mged 
on  by  the  prospect  of  booty,  unhftehed  their  borses 
from  their  plows  and  joined  the  daring  leader.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  his  journey  Budenny  found  himself 
in  command  of  a  moonted  anny  of  100,000  men. 
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Budenny  an<l  his  Cossack  riders  arrived  in  the  new 
battle  zone  on  the  night  of  June  9th.  Without 
p«nM»  the  Cossack  cavalry  drove  through  a  wide  gap 
is  tiw  center  of  the  Polish  Imee  wmthwest  of  Kkv, 
and  before  the  Polish  General  Staff  beeaine  aware  of 
what  had  happened,  the  Reds  had  cut  all  the  com- 
manieations  with  Kiev  at  Jitomir,  Fastova  and  Ber- 
diehev,  ripping  up  all  the  lailroad  tiacka  east,  aottth 
ud  west. 


Now  wholly  isolated,  the  fall  of  Kiev  was  seen 
to  be  inevitable.  Still,  its  brave  defender.  Gen. 
Bydzmigli,  and  his  army  of  60,000  Poles,  resolved 
to  stand  their  ground  though  all  should  perish.  Tills 
was  not  to  be,  however.  By  order  of  Marshal  Pil- 
.sudski,  the  Polish  anny  on  June  13th  evacuated 
Kiev,  taking  up  a  strong  position  west  of  Jitomir. 
Two  days  later  the  new  Polish  battle  lines  were 
again  consolidated  from  the  Dvina  southward. 


Poles  Retreat  Toward  Warsaw 


The  mobilization  of  the  new  Bolshevist  Armies  was 
completed  early  in  June,  with  the  concentration  of 
GOO.OOO  troops  on  the  Polish  front,  which  extended 
from  Vilna  800  mUes  soathward  to  Odessa.  Against 
tills  fotmldahte  force,  llie  Pola  were  able  to  oppose 
fewer  than  250,000  first  line  troops.  These  were 
di%ided  into  two  armies,  one  defending  the  Lithuan- 
ian corridor  at  Vilna  in  the  north,  the  other  oover- 
ing  the  approaches  to  Lcmbcrp  in  the  south.  The 
Russians,  in  addition  to  their  two-fold  superiority 
m  numbers,  were  splendidly  equipped  ^nth  those 
perfected  instruments  of  war  which  had  beoi  sup- 
plied by  the  Allies  to  the  armies  of  I>ene1dne,  Kol- 
chak  and  Yudcnitch,  and  whicli  vcre  seized  by  the 
Bolsheviki  during  the  respective  retreats  of  these 
amies.  Induded  in  this  panoply  of  warfare  were 
many  armored  automobiles,  tanks,  machine  guns, 
airplanes,  hea\-y  artillen.',  and  an  unlimited  supply 
of  ammunition.  In  addition  to  their  infantry  forees» 
the  Bolsheviki  had  also  mobilized  an  imposing  mass 
of  cavalry,  no  less  than  120,000  mounted  men,  all 
expert  riders  and  ^vell  equipped.  The  Poles,  on  the 
contrary,  were  woefully  lacking  in  heavy  artillery, 
rifles,  ammunition,  elothiiig  and  food;  they  had  no 
armored  can  and  tanks,  and  their  cavalry  force  was 
small. 

Vilna  Captured  by  the  Reds 

The  new  Soviet  offensive  opened  on  June  ISth  with 
a  powerful  attadlt  mass  formation,  by  300,000 
Bolshevik  troops  on  a  section  of  the  Pripet-Beresina 
front  in  the  North,  which  Gen.  Haller  was  desperately 
defending  with  a  half-famished  army  of  120,000 
Poles.  The  chief  objective  of  the  Russians  was  the 
fortresaed  eity  of  Vifaia,  gnardbig  the  corridor  lead- 
ing into  Lithuania,  that  seceded  Russian  state  which 
Poles  and  BoKsheviki  alike  were  thirsting  to  acquire. 
With  Vilna  once  again  in  fheir  posrassioitt,  the  Red 
troops  might  easily  overrun  the  province  and  setae 
the  enormous  stores  of  grain  which  filled  ttie  Lith- 
uanian warehouse^.  Or  else  they  inipht  pass  into 
East  Prussia,  seize  the  port  of  Danzig  and  flank 
Wan»w  on  the  North. 


Under  the  impact  of  the  Bol.'shevik  attack,  the 
center  of  the  Polish  line  immediately  Rave  way, 
Haller's  army  retreating  westward.  Of  no  avail  was 
the  subsequent  deapocate  resistance  of  the  Poles; 
nothing  could  stem  tiie  onrtuhhig  Bolshevist  eorrent. 

Scores  of  villapres  and  towns  wore  hurriedly  evacu- 
ated, the  populations  fleeing  westward  in  panic 
flight  With  the  fall  of  Moslr  on  July  1st  the  whole 
Polish  line  was  compelled  to  fall  hade 

Disaster  followed  disaster  in  rapid  succession.  The 
fortressed  city  of  Minsk  was  evacuated  on  July  9th 
and  Vilna  on  July  1-lth.  For  day.?  before  the  rv.acu- 
ation  of  Vilna,  the  Bolshevist  element  among  the 
population  were  in  control  of  the  city,  starting  in* 
cendiary  fires,  looting  houses,  sacking  stores  and 
openly  preaching  sedition.  After  60,000  civilians  had 
fled  the  city,  the  approaches  to  Vilna  were  heroically 
defended  by  a  battalion  of  1,000  Polish  women — 
the  famous  "Battalion  of  Death" — ^who  held  back  the 
enemy  for  five  day?  until  overpowered.  Not  untQ 
July  14th  were  the  Bolsheviki  stiflfered  to  occupy  the 
dty  in  force. 

Poshing  northward,  a  column  of  Red  troops  ad- 
vaneed  on  Dvinsk.  Here  the  Polish  garrison  was 
reinforced  by  a  small  body  of  Lettish  troops,  but 
their  combined  efrnrt  -  did  not  avail  to  halt  the  onrush 
of  the  Reds.  The  town  was  finally  evacuated,  the 
Poles  fleeing  southward.  Many  other  towns  in  Lith- 
uanian  territory  occupied  by  Polish  troops  alpo  were 
hurriedly  evacuated.  Then  the  advance  on  Warsaw 


r 


Rovno  Capitulates  to  the  Reds 

Similar  disa.'^ter  had  meantime  befallen  the  Polish 
army  in  the  Southern  .sector,  west  of  Kiev.  Budenny*s 
mounted  army,  after  their  capture  of  Kiev,  had  moved 
westward  and  invested  the  .strong  fortress  of  Rovno, 
which  finally  capitulated  on  July  7th.  With  Rovno 
in  his  po.ssession,  Budenny  led  his  army  towanl  Lem- 
beig,  the  ancient  capital  of  Galida,  as  the  first  step 
in  his  advance  on  Warsaw  from  tha  SouUiaaBt. 


Allied  Proposal  for  an  Armistice  Is  Refused 


With  her  armies  everywhere  in  disorderly  retreat, 
and  her  capital  threatened  from  three  directions, 
Poland  appealed  to  the  Allies  for  assistance,  "mili- 
tary where  possible,  and  Hm  moral  and  diplomatie 
sDiqMift  of  idL" 

At  Spa,  on  July  tlfh,  the  Allied  Supreme  Cmmdi 
announced  that  n  proposal  for  an  armistice  between 


Poland  and  Russia  had  been  dispatched  to  Russia, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  Polish  troops  retire 
behind  Poland's  "legitimate  boundaries",  the  armis- 
tice to  be  followed  by  a  meeting  of  all  border  states 
to  fix  boundaries.  Should  the  Soviets  refuse  an 
armistice  and  attack  the  Poles  within  their  "proper 
boundaries"  the  Allies  would  give  Poland  "full  as- 
sistance." 
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England's  Separate  Proposal 

A  separate  pnqiMsaJ  for  an  armistice  between 

Poland  and  Russia  was  drawn  up  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. It  difTered  from  the  Spa  proposal  in  two 
of  its  principal  stipulations,  nujiu'ly:  That  the  annies 
of  Soviet  Russia  shoulii  stand  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
kilometers  east  of  the  line  marking  the  provisional 
Eastern  boundary  i)f  Polami,  and  lliat  in  Eastpm 
Galicia  each  army  should  stand  on  the  line  it  occu- 
pied at  the  date  of  the  siirnatnre  of  the  armistiee. 
While  grantinfr  that  the  Briti  h  Government  had 
bound  itself  "to  ;?ivo  no  assistance  to  Poland  for  any 
purpose  hostile  to  Rui-sia  and  to  take  no  action  itself 
hostile  to  Russia,"  still,  the  British  Government  "was 
bound  under  the  covenant  of  the  Leajrue  of  Nations 
to  defend  the  integrity  of  Poland  within  its  Io)?iti- 
nuite  ethnological  frontiers",  and  if,  therefore,  Soviet 
Russia  should  take  action  hosttte  to  PoIwmI  in  Po* 
land't  own  territorN',  the  British  Government  anrl  its 
allies  woul<l  "feel  bound  to  assist  the  Polish  Nation 
to  <lefend  its  existence  with  all  means  at  their  dis- 
posal." This  note  had  been  aent  with  the  approval 
of  the  Allies. 

Poles  Themselves  Ask  for  Armistice 

Both  the  British  and  the  Spa  proposals  for  an 
anaMee  were  scornfully  rejected  by  the  Soviet 
Government  in  a  note  radiographed  to  the  world 
on  July  20th,  which  accused  the  Allied  governments 
of  "hostile  me<liation"  in  behalf  of  a  nation  which 
had  commenced  a  "robber  war"  against  Soviet  Russia. 
At  the  same  tfane  the  Sovfet  Government  declared 
its  readiness  to  enter  upon  peace  parleys  with  Poland, 
and  to  give  the  Poles  an  even  more  favorable  fi'untier 
than  that  laid  down  by  the  Allied  Powers,  provided 
the  Poles  themselves  should  ask  Russia  to  sign  an 
armistice. 

Armistice  Date  Thrice  Postponed 

Upon  the  advice  of  the  Allied  frovemments,  the 

Polish  Diet  applied  directly  to  tlie  Bolvlic.-ik  authn)  - 
ities  for  an  immediate  armistice.  In  pretended  com- 
pliance, the  Moscow  authorities  set  July  22d  as  the 
date  and  Baranovitchi  as  the  place  for  the  begin- 
ning of  negotiations.  This  date  was  successively 
postponed  by  the  Soviet  Government,  first  until  July 
22d,  then  until  the  26th,  and  finally  until  July  Slst. 
Additional  proof  of  Bolshevist  ehicanery  was  soon 

Russiaiis  Advance 

While  the  negotiations  for  an  armistice  were  pend- 
ing, the  Bolshevik  armies  had  continued  their  advance 
on  Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland,  The  Polish  armies 
had  faDen  back  hi  great  esnfnslon  to  the  Bufr  River, 
where  they  expected  to  make  their  final  tarid  be- 
hind a  chain  of  fortresses  defending  tlie  approaches 
to  Warsaw.  Of  these  fortresses  the  principal  ones 
were  Grodno  and  Bialstok  at  the  N'ortli,  Brest- 
Litovsk  due  east  from  Warsaw,  and  Lembortr  at  the 
South.  The  Grodno  fortress  was  captured  on  July 
22d,  Brest-Litovsk  fell  on  July  31st,  and  Bialstok  a 
day  later.  With  the  subse<iTient  capture  of  Lomza 
the  Red  army  had  almost  completed  the  5nvr-!tii<  nt  of 
Warsaw  from  the  north  and  east.  A  further  ad- 
vance to  Mlawa,  only  86  miles  from  tiie  Polbk  cap- 
ital, would  sive  them  posaession  of  the  railroad  con- 


forthcoming.  On  August  1st,  when  the  Polish  deleg'a- 
tion  presente<l  their  creiientials  to  tin'  Sovit-t  repre- 
sentatives at  Baranovitchi,  they  were  informed  that 
negotiations  could  not  be  opened  until  the  Poles  had 
received  a  mandate  from  their  government  to  si^ 
the  full  terms  uf  peace.  Assurance  was  given  that 
the  peace  would  be  ooocluded  at  Minak  on 
August  iOth. 

AUica  Lay  Down  New  Condttiona  of  Peace 

Meantime,  on  July  27th,  the  British  and  French 
Premiers  had  met  in  conference  at  Boulogne  and 
drawn  up  a  new  note  to  the  Bolshevik  government* 
in  which  it  was  set  forth  that  the  Allied  Powers 
would  not  permit  Poland  to  accept  armistice  demands 
involving  the  four  following  principles:  (1)  Whole 
or  partial  disarmament  of  Poland.  (2)  A  chanse  in 
the  Polish  system  of  government  dictated  or  bronght 
about  by  the  Soviets.  (3)  Acceptance  by  Poland  of 
a  bountlary  line  less  favorable  than  that  originally 
<lniwn  by  the  Peace  Conference.  (4)  The  use  of 
Poland  as  a  "bridge"  in  any  sense  between  Russia 
and  Germany.  ' 

Bolshevists  Refuse  to  Grant  a  Truce 

.On  August  6th,  the  Bolshevik  trade  envoys  at 
London  presented  to  Premier  Lloyd  George  a  note 

from  Moscow,  casting  the  hlame  for  the  armi.ttioe 
delay  upon  the  Poles.  The  British  Premier  at  onoe 
notified  the  Moscow  authorities  that  they  must  agree 
to  a  ten  days'  truce  with  Poland,  demaiiiding  an  im- 
mediate reply  which  could  be  considered  by  the 
French  and  British  premiers  at  a  mrrtin^r  arrange<l 
to  take  place  at  Hythe,  England,  on  August  8th.  The 
British  Hou.'^e  o'  Commons,  on  the  aame  day,  warned 
Russia  that  the  Allied  gowmments  would  bring  force 
to  bear  if  all  other  measures  should  fail.  The  Soviet 
government,  in  reply,  sent  a  succession  of  notes.  In 
the  first  note  the  request  for  a  ten  days'  truce  was 
definitely  refused;  ihe  second  note  consented  to  a 
\\  iMidrawal  of  the  Soviet  troops  from  tlie  provi- 
sional Polish  boundary  line,  contingent  upon  Poland's 
acceptance  of  the  armistice  terms;  the  tMnl  note 
was  a  pledge  to  send  Russian  <li>Iegates  to  meet  the 
Allied  premiers  at  Hythe  on  August  8th.  The  Soviet 
government's  refusal  to  grant  a  truce  left  the  AllietJ 
governments  no  other  alternative  than  to  fulfil  their 
pledges  to  extend  military  awistanee  to  Pdaad. 

Close  to  Warsaw 

necting  Danziir  v,  ith  Warsaw,  and  deprive  the  Poles 
of  the  supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  arriving  daily 
on  French  and  British  ships.  In  the  south,  Budenay's 
army  was  making  heavy  massed  attadcs  upon  tiie 
great  Lemberg  fortress. 

The  capture  of  Warsaw  seemed  imminent  on 
August  13th.  The  Soviet  forces,  then  within  SO 
miles  of  its  northern  gates,  were  encircling  the  city 
from  three  directions.  General  Mailer's  Polish  army, 
now  reduced  to  ino.OOO  men,  was  falling  back  upon 
the  capital.  Munitions  unloaded  at  Danzig  by  the 
British  were  being  rushed  to  the  front  and  prepara- 
tions tn  dofond  the  capital  were  being  pushed.  New 
defenses  were  hastily  constructed  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Vistula.  Fresh  drafts  of  Polish  conscripts 
and  volunteers,  indudtaig  girts  and  boys  of  14  ymn 
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<tf  ag«,  mrere  advancin;?  to  the  battle  line.  The  roads 
ia  all  directions  vrere  blocked  with  panic-stricken 
refugees,  seeking  to  outstrip  the  Bolshevist  pursuers. 
Withia  the  city,  a  great  procession  of  100,000  men, 
womm  and  ehfldren,  headed  hy  bishoiw  and  pviests 
bearinir  hannrrs  and  relics,  marched  through  th« 
main  streets  sinpinp  hymns. 

French  Generals  in  Command 

Poland's  dire  plight  brought  many  profTers  of  aid 
from  friendly  nalioms.  Overtures  of  a  i  t;  nee  were 
neeived  from  'France,  Finland,  Latvia,  Roumania, 
and,  enrionriy,  f^om  Hungary.  Hie  RungariaiM,  in 
fMt,  Toltmteend  to  put  a  large  army  ht  the  IMd 


against  the  Russians,  but  this  and  other  offers  were 
heijl  in  abeyance.  Scores  of  eminent  officers  from 
the  various  Allied  armies  arrived  in  Poland  to  or* 
ganize  the  Polish  defences.  Among  these  waa  Gen. 
Maxime  Weygand,  the  hrilliant  strategist  and  effi- 
cient Chief  of  Staff  of  tlie  French  Arm\-,  under 
Marshal  Foeh.  Too  long  the  Poles  neglected  to 
engage  the  services  of  Gen.  Weygand,  but  at  last, 
when  the  spectre  of  Bolshevism  appeared  at  their 
very  gates,  they  a.sked  Gen.  Weygand  to  assume 
command  of  their  armies.  With  Gen.  Weygand  were 
associated  two  other  eminent  French  strategiatB, 
Gen.  Henrys  and  Gen.  Billette  and  400  lesser  French 


Soviet  Annies  Are  ] 

With  the  accession  of  Gen.  Weygand  to  the  su- 
preme command  «f  the  Polish  armies,  the  tide  of 
battle  abruptly  turned.    The  onmshing  Bolsheyist 

hordes,  after  arriving  at  the  very  environs  of  War- 
saw, were  stoppe<l  dead  in  their  tracks,  then  forced 
to  give  ground  and  finally  to  vatreat  in  great  dis- 
order and  with  heavy  lones  acKwa  the  Polish  and 
Russian  frontiers. 

The  rejuvenated  Polish  army  on  August  16th 
counterattacked  in  three  directions.  The  left  yrtatg, 
under  command  of  the  French  Generals  Henrys  and 
Billette,  fir«t  drove  the  Reds  out  of  Mlawa,  north  of 
Warsaw,  thus  reopening  the  railroad  line  to  Danzig 
and  permitting  the  transport  of  Allied  munitions  and 
supplies  to  Warsaw.  Within  a  week  the  entire  Dan- 
zig corritlor  had  been  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and 
thou.sands  of  Bolshevik  troops  driven  across  the  East 
Prussian  frontier,  there  to  be  disarmed  and  interned 
by  the  German  Government.  Other  thousands  of  Red 
an  1  ragued  prisoners  h.id  fallen  into  the  Polish  net. 
Around  Grodno,  there  was  a  stronger  concentration 
of  Soviet  troops  which  it  required  a  longor  time  to 
disperse,  but  these,  too,  were  UmiSlf  sent  scamper> 
ing  eastward. 

The  Polish  attack  in  the  center,  due  east  of  War> 
saw,  was  equally  successful.  Led  hi  person  Iqr 
Marsha]  PtTsudsId,  the  Poles  drove  the  Bolshevik 
forces  back  50  miles,  across  the  Bujr  River,  liberat- 
ing many  tox^^ns  and  taking  35,000  prisoners.  On 
August  20th,  the  Central  army  re-entered  Brest^ 
Litovsk  and  there  rested. 

On  the  southern  flank,  in  co-operation  with  a 
Ukrainian  army  under  command  of  Gen.  Pavlenko, 
the  Poles  cleared  the  region  between  the  Dniester 
and  Bug  Wvers,  thwarting  all  the  attempts  of  Bu- 
denny's  Cossack  cavalry  to  encircle  Lemhor^r,  in 
Galicia.  Some  weeks  were  to  elapse  before  the 
danger  in  this  quarter  was  mttrely  overcome,  for 
in  addition  to  100,000  horsemen  imder  Rudenny's 
command,  there  were  two  Bolshevist  armies  of  in- 
fantrj'  operating  in  this  theater  of  war.  But  by 
September  17th,  the  valiant  Poles  had  expelled  the 
enemy  from  Ea.st  Galicia  and  recaptured  the  for- 
tressed  citirs  of  I.ut-k,  Hiilmo  and  Rovno. 

In  the  northern  sector,  the  pursuit  of  the  Bolshe- 
vflri  eofitimwd  thivagh  the  month  of  September. 
T.ida  was  captured  by  a  Polish  cavalr>'  force  on 
September  29th  and  the  Fourth  Bolshevist  Army  de- 
stroyed. Early  in  October,  Marshal  Pilsudski  was 
able  to  report  that  the  Soviet  defeat  on  the  whole 
northern  front  was  virtually  complete,  16  Bolshevist 


riven  Out  of  Poland 

divisions  had  been  dispersed,  42,000  prisoners  taken 
and  large  quantities  of  armored  cars,  machine  guns, 
ammunition  and  other  war  material  captured* 

German  Workmen  Show  Their  Bias 

The  Soviet  government  had  striven  hard  to  avert 
the  disaster.  Some  reinforcements  had  been  sent  to 
the  front  and  the  munition  factories  were  kept  going 
day  and  night  to  supply  ammunition,  but  on  the 
otlicr  hand  Trotzky's  efforts  at  conscription  had 
failed  among  peasants  and  woricmen.  The  German 
dodcwoikers  in  Danzig  bUo  had  attempted  to  dwFeat 
the  Polish  offensive  by  refusing  to  unload  the  sup- 
plies of  ammunition  sent  by  the  Allies  to  Poland. 
But  with  the  arrival  in  Danxig  of  French  and  Brit- 
ish warships,  the  German  workmen  were  compelled 
to  unload  the  vessels  and  the  flow  of  ammunition 
toward  the  battle  front  continued  withovfe  htter- 
ruption. 

Allies  Hold  Back  the  Poles 

The  further  pursuit  of  the  Bolsheviki  beyond  the 
provisfonat  eastern  frontier  of  Poland  was  strictly 

forhiflden  by  order  of  the  Supreme  War' Council. 
Protesting  against  this  decision.  Marshal  Pilsudski 
declare<]  on  August  31st  that  ft  was  Impossible  for 
the  Polish  armies  to  halt  abruptly  on  the  eastern 
front  and  there  maintain  a  solely  defensive  attitude, 
as  the  Allies  desired,  since  to  stop  at  this  line  "would 
be  to  affirm  by  deed  that  this  illusory  eastern 
f^tfer  eonesponds  to  our  aspirations."  Now,  he 
urged,  was  the  time  to  deal  Bo]>lie\ism  its  death 
blow,  since  the  Soviet  armies  already  had  lost  100,- 
000  men  and  their  reeuperatfon  would  be  slow.  Thn 
Allies  nevertheless  stayed  the  hand  of  Poland,  giv- 
incr  Bolshevism  a  new  lease  of  life,  even  as  the  poli- 
ticians at  Paris  in  November,  191 S,  had  held  back 
Marshal  Foch  in  that  moment  of  Allied  victory  when 
just  retribution  might  soon  have  been  visited  upon 
Gemany. 

The  Rasso-PoHrii  Armfartice 

The  peace  parleys  between  Poland  and  Russia,  at 
Minsk,  were  interrupted  in  August  upon  Poland's 
hisistanee  that  the  seat  of  negotiations  be  trans- 
ferred to  Ritra  in  Latvia.  Russia  consenting,  the 
negotiations  were  resumed  at  Riga  on  September 
21st.  In  view  of  the  changed  military  situation, 
Poland  no  longer  would  consent  to  make  peace  on 
the  basis  of  a  conquered  nation. 
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The  War  of  the  Turkish  Pttrtitioii 


The  Polish  delegates  at  Biga  reiterated  their  re- 
Aual  to  accept  the  orisrfnal  terms  imposed  upon 
Pbland  at  Minsk.  These  terms  embraced  three  'ob- 
jectionable demands,  viz:  The  reduction  of  the 
VoUah  army  to  50,000  men,  the  demobllisatton  Ol 
Polish  war  industries  with  the  surrender  of  arms, 
and  the  return  of  the  Volkovisk-Grajevo  Railroad 
to  Soviet  Russia. 

Russia  humbly  ^^'ithdrew  all  these  demands;  in- 
stead, she  consented  to  self-determination  for  White 
Russia,  Lithuania  and  Ukraine;  agreed  to  a  plebiscite 
in  East  Galicia;  proposed  an  eictension  of  the  eastern 
Pblish  frontier  far  beyond  the  prcmsional  bounds 
fixe<l  by  the  Allied  Supreme  Council,  and  including 
Eastern  Galicia;  at  the  same  time  warning  the  Polish 
delegates  that  if  a  satisfactory  armistice  were  not 
aeeepted  within  ten  days,  or  by  October  5th,  Soviet 
ItoBsia  would  start  a  winter  campaign. 

The  Poli-^h  preliminary  term.s,  embodying  eleven 
provisions,  were  then  presented.  Poland  demanded: 
Reeognition  by  Russia  of  the  sovereignty  ef  Poland 
and  no  interference  by  Russia  in  Poland's  domestic 
affairs;  the  determination  of  boundaries,  not  in  a 
q^irit  of  historical  revenue,  but  on  a  basis  of  just 
conciliation  of  vital  interests;  the  right  of  free  cul- 
tural, linguistic  and  religious  development;  ample 
time  in  which  to  formulate  treaty  terms;  exemption 
from  indemnities  based  upon  the  Polish-Soviet  war; 
gxchainge  of  war  priawiers  and  a  refund  of  expenses 


for  their  maintenance;  release  of  civilian  prisaiien 
and  hostages;  mutual  amnesty  for  Russian  and  Po- 
lish citizens;  immediate  n<;'potiii(iuns  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty;  resiunption  of  diplomatic,  conuner- 
eial  and  eeonomic  rdatlons  between  Sussia  and  Po- 
land; exemption  from  all  obligations  or  duties  that 
might  attach  to  Poland  as  a  former  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Emgif;  idw>»  redprocal  renoaneenent  of  rights 
to  government  property. 

iniese  terms  being  acceptable  to  Russia,  an  armis* 
ticc  apreenu  nt  was  siprned  at  Riga  on  October  12th. 
It  was  understood  that  the  final  peace  treaty  would 
be  ratified  within  a  few  weelcs.  Although  the  Soviet 
concesaioos  were  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  Polish 
aspiratienB,  in  that  millions  of  Poles  were  left  out- 
side the  new  firontiers,  still  the  new  boundaries  were 
much  more  acceptable  than  those  laid  down  by  the 
Allies.  The  ground  yielded  to  Poland  east  of  the 
line  drawn  by  tlio  Allied  Powers  represents  an  area 
of  57,786  square  miles,  an  increase  equivalent  to  one- 
third  of  Poland's  whole  domain.  Poland^  total  area 
was  therefore  increased  to  160,000  square  miles,  and 
her  population  to  36,000,000,  a  larger  area  than  the 
whole  of  Italy  or  Uie  whole  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
only  30,000  square  miles  lees  than  the  total  area  of 
Germany. 

The  negi'tiations  for  a  permanent  peace  between 
Russia  and  Poland  were  progressing  at  the  close 
of  19S(k 


  I   TURKEY.  MAY -SEPT.   

Turkisk  Tieaty  ^gned  at  Sevies  Conference  But  Not  Ratified 

Moslem  Rule  Ends  in  Europe,  Though  the  Sultan  Retains  His  Capital  at  CoB* 
■tandnople — ^Armenia  Sentenced  to  Fresh  Captivity  by  Her  European 
Allies  Who  Seize  On  Her  Ancient  Provinces 

  SECTION  7-1920   


TOE  first  draft  of  the  Turicish  peace  treaty, 
completed  eighteen  months  after  the  Armistice, 

wa?;  duly  presented  to  the  Moslrni  fieleprates 
at  Paris  on  May  11,  1920,  with  the  demand  that  an 
answer  he  formulated  within  one  month.  Four 
months  were  de.<?tined  to  elapse,  however,  before  the 
Turk.s  would  consent  to  sixn  the  pact,  and  even  then 
they  withheld  their  signatures  until  the  European 
Powers  had  agreed  to  grant  them  many  important 
concessions.  As  amended,  the  treaty  was  at  length 
signed  by  the  Turkish  delegates  at  a  conference  of 
P^miers  held  at  Sevres,  France,  on  August  12th. 
Still,  the  treaty  ,did  not  heeome  effective,  since 
the  Sultan's  Government  at  Constantinople  re- 
fused to  ratify  it,  basing  their  refusal  on 
the  plea  that  the  Turkish  Nationalists,  then  en- 
gaged in  widespread  revolt,  would  never  consent  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  Because  of  this 
refusal,  a  technical  state  of  war  continued  to  exist 
between  the  states  of  Europe  anil  Turkey  throughout 
the  year,  and  an  actual  state  of  war  existed  between 
two  of  these  states  and  the  Turkish  Nationalists. 
The  United  States,  having  never  been  at  war  with 
Turkey,  was  not  a  part\  to  the  peace  proceedinjjs. 

With  the  publication  in  May  of  the  original  draft 
of  tiie  Treaty,  disclosure  was  made  for  the  first  time 
of  its  essentially  reprobate  character.  A  wave  of 
indignation  overswept  all  Christendom  at  the  dis- 
eovevy  that  the  FrainiefB  of  Eorope  had  so  fsr  ct^it- 


ttlated  to  the  Turlu  as  to  permit  the  Sultan  to  retam 
his  capital  in  Constantinople,  "and  there  pontlfleate 

over  the  Mo;5lcm  world  as  Khalif  or  successor  to  Ma* 
hornet."  Indignation  grew  when  it  was  learned  that 
Christian  Armenia,  her  heart  seued  by  centuries  of 
savage  persecution,  had  been  not  only  despoiled  of 
her  best  provinces  by  her  covetous  European  Allies, 
but  condemned  to  fresh  captivity  under  the  Turks 
by  agreement  of  those  very  nations  she  had  atriirtrl 
to  save  during  the  Great  War.  The  wwrld  was  in- 
deed elated  to  learn  that,  by  the  cession  of  Thrace  to 
Greece  the  end  of  Turkish  rule  in  £urope  had  been 
decreed,  but  the  opinion  was  generally  lield  that 
Greece  had  been  too  generously  rewarded  for  her 
slight  contribution  to  the  Allied  cause. 

Turkish  Treaty  Summarized 

Though  her  capital  was  permitted  to  remain  in 
Europe,  Turkey  was  stripped  nevertheless  almost 
bare  of  her  most  important  territories.  She  was 
required  to  cede  to  Greece  all  of  Theasaly,  Saioaiki, 
Western  Thrace,  Eastern  Thrace  up  to  the  outer  ram- 
parts of  Constantinople,  a  zone  on  the  Sea  of  Mar^ 
mora  and  a  Greek  protectorate  over  Smyrna  in  Asia 
Minor  and  its  hinterland.  The  Greek  coast  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  had  been  declared  neutral  to  a 
depth  of  about  nine  miles,  and  the  Turkish  coast 
neutralized  to  a  depth  of  62  miles.  Turkey  had 
been  f  weed  to  vsnoonce  lier  daims  to  tiia  istandi 
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of  Lemnos,  Samos,  Nikaria,  Mitylene  and  Chios, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  Greece  by  the  London  Con- 
fa«nce  of  1913.  The  islands  of  Imbros  and  Tenedos 
were  annexed  to  Greece.  All  the  islBDds  fn  the 
Dodecanese  group  assigned  to  Italy  by  the  Treaty, 
aeepting  Castellorizo  alone,  were  transferred  to 

Turkey  was  to  recogrnize  the  independence  of  Ar- 
menia* Mesopotamia  and  Hedjaz  and  confer 
ntaBony  npon  KurdiataiL  The  boundary  between 
Armenia  and  Turkey,  ynm  to  be  fixed  in  deUul  by 
President  Wilson. 

Control  over  the  waters  of  the  Dardanelles,  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bosphonut  was  vested  in  a 
"Commission  of  the  StraHs."  It  was  agreed  that 
these  -waters  should  not  be  subject  to  blockade,  and 
^h«t  navigation  of  the  Straits  should  be  open  in 
tctaxe-,  both  In  peace  and  war,  to  every  vessel  of 
fMwtworro  or  of  war  without  distinction  of  flag. 

Xaricey  accepted  in  advance  a  scheme  of  local 
ratonoray  for  the  so-ealled  Knrdbh  areas  in  Tmkish 
Armenia,  to  be  drafted  by  a  commission  composed 
of  British,  French  and  Italian  representatives  sitting 
at  CoBBtaatlBoplei 

The  treaty  sanctioned  the  British  protectorate  in 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  the  French  protectorate  in 
Tunis  and  Frendi  MoiMeo,  and  Italian  aoveiclgflt^ 
in  Libya. 

Turlcey  was  required  to  assure  full  and  complete 
pnCaelion  of  life  and  liberty  to  all  inhabitants  of 
Turkey  without  distinction  of  birth,  nationality, 
language,  race  or  religion.  Special  provision  waa 
made  for  the  annulment  of  forcible  conversions  to 
Islam  daring  the  war  and  for  the  search  and  delivery 
of  all  persons  carried  off  or  placed  in  captivity  dur- 
ing the  War. 

The  civil  and  political  rights  of  minorities  living 
fa  Tuil»y,  fnehidteg  tiw  free  nae  of  their  language, 
their  schools  and  churche=,  were  safeguarded  by 
certain  "capitulations"  or  privileges  extended  to  them. 

The  military  terms  of  the  treaty  provide  for  the 
demobilization  of  the  Turkish  Amies  and  the  naval 
clauses  provide  for  the  surrqjder  of  all  Twltl^vrar- 
ghips  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  aimed  veasola 
for  police  and  fishery  duties.  Warshlpa  under  con- 
straetion,  faidwttng  submarinca,  are  to  be  broken  up. 
Turkey  will  be  allowed  to  maintain  an  armed  land 
force,  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  and 
tiie  control  of  Turkish  frontiers,  comprisinj^  not 
more  than  50,000  men,  with  not  more  than  2500  of- 
ficers. The  armament,  munitions  and  material  of 
war  at  the  disposal  of  Turkey  are  limited  to  a  sched- 
ule baaed  on  the  amount  necessary  for  the  new  armed 
fteee.  No  tanks,  armored  cars,  poison  gases  or 
flame  throwers  are  to  be  manufactured  or  imported. 

For  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of 
the  Straits,  aU  fortlfleationa  and  batteries  are  to  be 
demolished  within  a  zone  extending  20  kilometers 
inland  from  the  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and 
of  the  Straits.  F^ranee,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  re- 
serve the  right  to  prepare  for  demolition  any  roadi> 
or  railways  constructed  by  Turkey  for  flie  rapid 
trmiaport  of  mobile  batteries.  Finally,  no  military 
er  mma  air  fones  are  to  be  maintained  by  Turkey, 
and  the  manufaetttre,  importation  and  eiqiortatlon 
of  aircraft  in  Turkish  territor\-  durinfr  six  months 
following  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  is  for- 


Turlcish  Nationalist  Uprising 

The  Treaty  was  Intterly  assailed  by  all  the  Turk- 
ish factions.  Government  officials  denounced  the 
partition  of  Thrace  as  "unendurable",  since  it  brought 
the  Greda  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople;  they 
also  resented  the  extension  of  capitulary  rights  to 
include  those  Christian  people  who  still  wear  the 
Ottoman  yoke  but  had  not  pre\iiju:-ly  enjoyed  such 
protection;  and  they  condemned  the  grant  of  abso- 
lute administrative  powers  to  the  International 
Straits  Commission,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
reduce  Turkish  Sovereignty  at  Constantinople  to  a 
mere  fiction. 

The  Nationalist  press  seetlierl  with  manifestos  of 
an  inflammable  character,  calling  upon  the  returned 
soldiers  and  the  youth  of  Turkey  to  renounce  the 
authority  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Damad  Ferid  Pasha* 
and  rally  to  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Angora  and 
Adrianople. 

Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  of  Saloniki,  ex-Inspector 
General  ef  the  ThM  Tnrirish  Amy,  beeame  the 

recognized  head  of  the  Nationalist  movement  and 
the  leader  of  the  military  revolt.  Supported  by  a 
former  Grand  Vizier,  Salih  Pa.sha,  and  a  nuniber  of 
Deputies  of  the  dis.soIved  Turidsh  Chamber  at  Stam- 
boul,  Mustapha  Kemal  on  May  17th  prodainied  a 
Nationaii.st  Government  at  An^rora.  This  Assembly 
declined  to  be 'bound  by  any  treaty  negotiated  by  the 
Sultan's  Government  and  refused  to  recognise  any 
peace  treaty  unless  negotiated  by  persons  delegated 
by  it.self.  Within  a  week,  40,000  Turkish  soldiers 
rallied  to  the  Nationalist  colors,  all  SWOm  to  oppoae 
Greek  occupation  to  the  death. 

On  May  22<1,  Tayar  Pasha  convened  a  meeting  of 
Turkish  notables  at  Adrianople,  when  it  was  deddsd, 
by  a  vote  of  118  to  82,  to  resist  the  Greek  occupa^ 
tion  of  Thrace.  Tayar  Pasha  at  once  enrolled  a 
lorce  o  f  s.ooo  soldiers  to  give  battle  to  60,000  Greeks 
already  in  the  field. 

Nationalists  at  War  with  Greeks 

When  the  Greeks,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Turk- 
ish Treaty,  prepared  to  send  forth  their  armies  to 
occupy  Thrace  and  Smyrna,  the  Sultan's  troops 
peaceably  withdrew.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Sultan's  troops,  the  Turkish  Nationalist  forces,  com- 
manded by  Tayar  Paalia  in  Tluace  and  by  Mustapha 
Kemal  fa  Anatolia,  went  ft>rth  to  give  battle  to  the 
Greek  "invaders."  Tayar  Pasha,  whose  campaign 
in  Thrace  is  elsewhere  describe<l  in  detail,  was  quickly 
dispoKd  of.  The  Greeks  easily  drove  his  rebel  army 
out  of  Thrace  and  into  Bulgaria,  where  it  wa.s  dis- 
banded. With  the  occupation  of  Adrianople  by  the 
Gndv,  the  conquest  of  Thrace  was  complete. 

RatUkatfan  of  Treaty  PeeCponed 

The  Turkish  Treaty,  though  signed  by  authorized 
delegpates,  still  awaited  ratification  by  the  Turkish 
Government,  which  was  then  dominated  by  Damad 
Ferid,  the  Grand  Vizier.  Unable  to  ajrree  upon  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty,  Damad  Ferid's  Cabinet 
resigned  on  October  18th,  and  Tewfik  Pasha  as 
Grand  Vizier  then  undertook  to  form  a  provisional 
Ministry  which  should  be  more  responsible  to  Allied 
pressure.  On  October  26th,  Tewfik  Pasha  gave 
notice  that  he  shouhl  convoke  the  Turkish  parlia* 
ment  "as  soon  as  efforts  to  bring  about  national 
union  shall  have  aueeeeded."  Pursuant  to  fhia  pur- 
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pose,  a  Prince  of  tiie  Royal  Home  was  aent  to  Aa- 

gora  to  treat  with  Mustapha  Kenul,  but  before  his 
arrival  there,  Kemal  had  summonof!  a  convention  of 
Nationalist  leaders  at  Erzerum,  which  deiinitely  re^ 
pndlated  the  Sevres  treaty  and  declared  &i  finmr  of 
war. 


The  Natfonalfst  forces  carried  the  war  into  Ar- 
menia, aiivuncing:  from  Kars  on  November  7th,  and 
threatening  Lrivan,  tlie  Armenian  capital.  When 
news  of  this  fresh  invasion  reached  Constaatiople, 
the  Turkish  Government  notifled  the  Allied  Powers 
that  "ihe  present  time  was  inopportune  for  the  rat- 
ification of  the  Treaty  of  Sevrea." 


RUSSIA.  AUG. -NOV. 


Final  Bolshevik  Victory  Over  Russian  Nationals  in  the 

Gen.  Wfangel's  Army  Surprised  in  the  Isthmua  of '. 
and  Almost  Wholly  Destroyed 
 SECTION  8- 1920   


RukiilAn  Valinnul  ForcM,  <0,000 

Ocn.  Ifxrcn    WranKol,  CciaiiiuUld«r>ia-Chi«f 
Divisional  fommaitdcrsj 

G«n.  BelakhoviUh 
Gm.  KutieiKtv 
Gen.  Ulavha 


Irik  Forrca 
SfacUi  Soviet  Army 
Math  Sofvtat  Amr 


WHILE  the  Poli.sh  armies  were  rallyinp:,  under 
French  auspices,  for  the  grand  offensive 
which  was  destined  to  result  in  the  complete 
rout  of  all  the  Bolshevik  forces  on  the  Baltic  front, 
the  peasants  of  South  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  were 
also  unitintr  in  a  final  effort  to  overthrow  1'  .■  T?(il- 

shevik  reg^ime.  The  seat  of  this  Russian  uprising 
was  the  Crimean  peninsula,  where  60,000  survivors 

of  Denekine's  ill-fated  army  had  found  refupe  after 
the  disastrous  retreat.  There,  in  Augrust,  1920.  "Tlie 
Government  of  South  Ru.ssia"  was  proclaimed  by 
Gen.  Peter  Wrangel,  a  dashing  young  cavalry  leader 
who  had  ser\'ed  under  Denekine. 

Avoiding  the  fatal  errors  of  Denekine  and  Kol- 
chak,  who  had  alienated  the  people  by  their  Czaris- 
tlc  methods  and  partieuTarly  by  their  threats  to  de- 
prive the  pea-sants  of  thrir  nr-v,ly  acquired  lands, 
Wranpel  publicly  announced  that  his  government 
should  be  based  upon  <lemocratic  principles,  insurintr 
equality  of  civil  and  political  rights;  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  working  classes  and  of  their 
trade  organizations;  distribution  of  the  land  with 
full  rights  of  ownership  to  those  who  actually  cul- 
tivate ft;  formal  aeknowledirment  of  tntemational 
engagements  contracted  toward  foreign  powers  by 
previous  governments  of  Russia;  payment  of  Russian 
defatSt  and  a  union  of  Russia  Into  one  large  federa- 
tion VOlunt^irily  formed. 

^le  Soviet  Government  insolently  demanded  that 
the  Allies  secure  the  immediate  surrender  of  Gen. 
Wrangel,  "under  guarantee  of  personal  safety."  In> 
stead  of  complying  with  this  demand,  the  French 
Cabinet  on  Autcust  11th  voted  to  recoirnizp  Wrangel's 
Government  and  extend  to  him  military  and  financial 
aid.  The  Goesadc  trfhesmen  thereupon  flocked  to 
Wran^jrel*-  standard  in  lartre  numbers  and  several 
of  the  independent  army  leaders  also  proffered  him 
their  support.  Chief  amon^'  the.  e  were  Gen.  Pet> 
lura,  commander  of  the  Ukrainian  Peasant  Army; 
Gen.  Makhno,  the  former  bandit:  Gen.  Kutiepov, 
commander  in  the  Taurida  district;  Gen.  Belakho- 
vitdi  and  Gen.  Lokfavitsy.  The  Cossacks  of  the 
Kuban,  AataraUian  and  T«rek  distrkta  also  pkdved 
tiieir  aUesianee  to  Wnnsd. 


Wrangel's  Early  Victorlea 
Success  at  first  attended  the  military  operations  of 
Gen.  Wrangel.  Advancing  quickly  out  of  the  Crimea 

in  September,  with  a  fnrce  of  100,000  men,  he  had 
but  little  difficulty  in  defeating  and  dispersing  the 
relatively  weak  Soviet  forces  that  confronted  !ibn» 
for  at  that  time  the  main  !;trength  of  the  BolsihevQc 
forces  was  hotly  engaged  on  the  Polish  front. 

Wrangel's  first  notable  victory  was  the  capture  on 
September  20th  of  the  railway  junction  at  Petro- 
pavlovsk,  followed  by  the  seizure  of  other  important 
str.-it.  L'ir  |)(iint>,  Tw.i  <\:i\  <  later  the  city  of  Alez- 
androvsk  on  the  I>nieper  River  was  taken  with  large 
numbers  of  prisoners  and  munitions,  the  Bolsherft 
falling  back  in  disorderly  retreat  along  the  railroad 
east  of  Alexandrovsk,  losing  many  prisoners  daily 
during  the  ensuing  week.  The  capture  of  several 
towns  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  followed. 

Eariy  In  October,  Wrangel  effected  a  junction  with 
Gen.  Makhno's  cavalrj-  who  hail  taken  the  important 
city  of  Kharkov  in  a  flying  raid.  The  plight  of  the 
Bolshevik  forces  along  the  Dnieper  River  was  be- 
coming increa-singly  critical;  insurgent  bands  were 
harassing  their  flanks  and  large  numbers  of  the 
Reds  were  surrendering  daily. 

With  hi."  northern  front  established  along  the  rail- 
way from  Mariopol  to  Ekaterinoslav,  Gen.  Wrangel 
now  carried  out  a  pincers  movement  ajrainst  the 
Sixth  Soviet  Army  sheltered  behind  the  Dnieper 
River.  By  the  capture  of  0,000  Bolshevik  sailors  at 
Mariopol  who  ivore  about  to  descend  on  the  erain 
port  of  Grutschezk,  Wrangel  assured  his  control  of 
the  Sea  of  Azov.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  Idas- 
self  master  of  the  Donetz  Basin,  with  its  networic 
of  railways.  Everj'where  the  Red  armies  were  in 
retreat.  The  Poles  on  the  Western  front  were  driv- 
ing them  pell  mell  across  the  Russian  and  Lithuanian 
borders;  the  Cossacks  had  compelled  their  with- 
drawal beyond  the  Dnieper  Ri\er.  The  eolla|Ha  a# 
the  Bolshevik  regime  seemed  imminent. 

Wrangel's  Sudden  Defeat 

Snddmly  the  sitaatlon  was  reversed.  Acimiwledg> 
ing  defeat  on  the  Baltic  front,  the  Soviet 
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ment  arranged  a  hurried  truce  with  the  Poles,  which 
enabled  them  to  transfer  several  army  corps  from 
the  Baltic  front  to  the  Crimea. 

With  the  arrival  of  tiiese  reinforcements,  the  Red 
force?  in  the  South  resumed  the  initiative.  Mariupol 
and  Berdiansk  on  the  Sea  of  Aaov  were  recaptured 
on  October  12th  and  the  army  of  Gen.  Wrangel  fdl 
back  in  disorderly  retreat,  first  to  Taurida  and  fin- 
ally to  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop,  which  forms  the 
neck  of  the  Crimean  peninsula.  In  this  narrow 
.<pace  they  hoped  to  hold  the  eneny  at  bay»  but  the 
fates  conspired  against  them.  Ordinarily  their 
flanka  wmM  be  protected  by  the  flowing  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea,  but  it  so  happened  that  the  arms  of 
the  Sea  wliich  inclosed  this  Isthmus  suddenly  froze 


over  nipht,  enablinj?  the  Bolshevik  hordes  to  cross 
on  the  ice  and  assault  WranKel's  army  on  both 
flanks.  The  trenches  were  at  once  stormed  and  thou- 
sands of  the  heroic  Cossacks  were  either  cut  down 
or  suffocated  by  the  fumes  of  poison  gas.  The  sur- 
vivors were  driven  in  heatllong  lliRht  through  the 
penin.sula,  and  barely  a  quarter  of  the  army  made 
good  their  escape.  By  November  14th,  tihe  Bed 
forces  had  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Scbastopol,  which 
was  filled  with  terror-stricken  refugees  clamoring 
for  passaire  to  Constantinople.  (Sen.  Wrangel  made 
hi.s  escape  by  boat,  first  to  Constantinople  and  finally 
to  Paris.  Only  a  small  remnant  of  his  army  escaped 
destruction.  Thus  endetl  the  last  effort  of  the  South 
Russian.<(  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  Bol- 
shevik yoke. 


SYRIA.  JAN.- OKC. 


French  at  War  With  Arabs  for  Possession  ct  Syria 

Arabs  Set  Up  a  Rival  Government  at  Bafldad,  But  Are  Expelled— Prince  Febal,  Deposed 

King  of  Syria,  Fails  to  Gain  the  Ear  of  Europe 


▲twjp  9»  iiM  uvMit.  wm 

G«n.  Cour«uiJ.  ron>m»lld<r 

DivUion  Commander*: 
Gen.  Gnjl.il 
G«n.  Qucrettc 


8BCTION  9-1920 


THE  dissection  of  the  Taridsh  EmplTe,  and  the 
equitable  apportionment  of  its  severed  parts 
among  the  clamant  nations  had  progressed 
hut  WttJe  beyond  the  theoretical  stage  of  state  wr- 
srcr>'  at  the  daw-n  of  1920.  In  truth,  the  surgeons 
had  been  bailled,  and  the  operation  consequently  de- 
layed, by  the  inability  of  the  jealous  European  nations 
to  agree  upon  a  fair  division  of  the  mutilated  carcass 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Their  disagreement  had  its 
oriprin  in  the  secret  treaties  drawn  up  in  1915  and 
1916,  between  England  and  the  Arab  King  of  the 
Hedjaz  on  the  one  hand,  and  England  and  France 
on  the  other,  after  the  entrance  of  Turkey  into  the 
World  War  as  an  ally  of  Germany.  Fearinp  for 
the  safety  of  l&gypt  and  India,  and  prepared  to  pay 
nny  price  for  their  prrpors-ation,  the  English  states- 
men were  most  prodipai  in  promises  of  reward  to 
whomsoever  would  assi.st  them  in  the  Near  Ea?t.  Tn 
March.  1915,  a  secret  treaty  had  been  signed  by 
En  pi  and  and  Prance,  assuring  the  latter  nation  of  a 
predominant  position  in  Syria  in  event  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Seven  months  later,  in  October,  1915.  when  the 
Alliei  WCN  preparing  to  build  a  militar>'  railroad 
exten<ling  across  the  head  of  the  Sinai  peninsula 
into  Syria,  the  British  Government,  h»  return  for 
Arab  assistonce,  pledgeil  itself  by  treaty  to  recoR- 
Biie  the  independence  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  -South  of  latitnde  87  degrees",  except 
in  ihc  provinces  of  Bagdad  and  Basra,  and  in  cer- 
tain other  areas  "where  Great  Britain  is  not  free 
to  aet  wfthoot  detriment  to  the  interests  of  France." 
Unaware  of  the  prior  secret  treaty  with  Prance, 
Sherif  Hussein  Tbn  AH,  the  foremost  Arab  chtef- 
tala  affected  to  believe  that  England  had  given  him 
'       i  of  full  sivport  In  his  plan  of  setting  up  an 
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Arab  Empire  or  flederation  of  Arab  states  to  faiehide 

all  of  Arabia,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Tempted 
by  what  he  assumed  to  be  a  dazzling  promise, 
HllSSdn  on  November  16,  1916,  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Hedjaz  with  him.self  as  King,  and 
was  accorded  recognition  as  such  by  the  Allied 
Supreme  Council.  At  the  head  of  50,000  Bc<louin>;, 
Hussein  declared  war  against  the  Turks  and  till  the 
close  of  hostilities  he  continued  to  render  powerftti 
ai  l  to  the  British  In  their  campaigns  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia. 

The  Sykes-Picot  Treaty 

Meantime  a  third  secret  pact,  Icnown  as  the 
Sykes-Pieot  Treaty,  had  been  concluded  by  England 

and  Frrinrr>,  in  May,  1916,  whereby  a  provisional 
disposition  was  made  of  the  Arab  provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  event  of  Allied  victory.  By  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  the  Arab  provinces  were  to  be 
divided  into  five  zones.  Mesopotamia,  from  Tekrit 
to  the  gulf,  toj-rethcr  with  the  seaport  of  Haifa,  was 
claimed  by  England.  Palestine,  from  the  Jordan  to 
the  Mediterranean,  was  to  be  internationalised.'* 
The  Syri.m  coa.-t,  from  Tyre  to  Alexandrotta,  and 
all  Turkish  Ar-mcnia,  were  to  be  administered  by 
I^aace.  The  interior  provinces  of  Damascus, 
Aleppo.  T'rfa,  Deir  and  Mosul  were  to  be  regarded 
as  "independent  Arab  .'^tates,'*  yet  at  the  same  time 
as  "spheres  of  influence"  for  England  and  France, 
each  of  the  latter  nations  claiming  economic  and 
political  priority  over  a  half  of  the  Syrian  interior, 
and  the  right  to  **mnly  audi  advieaa  as  dm  Arabs 
desire." 

Tn  Jane,  1917,  when  the  Military  support  of  the 

Arabs  was  most  urgently  desired,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment signed  another  treaty  with  seven  Syrian 
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notabilities,  assuring  the  independence  of  the  pre- 

War  Arab  states  and  of  all  Arab  areas  that  might 
be  freed  by  military  action  of  their  inhabitants  dur- 
inK  tlie  War.  Since  the  Arabs  were  cliiclly  instru- 
mental in  freeing  Syria,  they  considered  it  as  their 
own  possession. 

Subsccjurntly,  the  British  Government  decided  that 
Palestine  tihould  be  considered  apart  from  Syria, 
•nd  placed  in  possession  of  some  agents  subject  to 
British  influence  and  control.  Accordingly,  on  No- 
vember 2,  1917,  Lord  Balfour  issued  his  historic  dec- 
laration announcing  the  establishment  in  Palestine 
of  a  "national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,"  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  nothing  should  be  done  which 
might  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  ex- 
isting non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine  of  the 
rights  and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any 
other  country'.  It  was  made  plainly  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  population 
in  Palestine  opposed  the  separation  of  that  province 
from  the  rest  of  Syria,  and  the  erection  in  it  of  a 
Jewish  Commonweatth.  Out  of  a  popolatien  of 
700.000  550.000  were  Moslem  Arabs,  70,000  Christian 
Arabs,  and  only  80,000  Jews.  So  bitterly  did  the 
Arabs,  Christians  and  Moslems  resent  the  attitude 
of  the  Jews  that  but  for  the  presence  of  the  British 
troops  they  would  assuredly  have  exterminated  them. 

Arabs  Proclaim  Government  in  Syria 

After  tlis  surrender  of  the  Turidsh  armies,  in 

October,  1918,  Arab  armed  forces,  under  command 
of  Prince  Feisal,  a  son  of  King  Hussein,  had  hoisted 
their  flag  in  Beirut  and  proclaimed  a  national  gov« 
emmont  over  Syria.  The  French  Government  at 
onco  protested  that  the  Arab  occupation  was  in 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Sykes-Picot  Treaty, 
giving  France  the  predominant  position  in  Syria. 
Although  the  prrju<lices  of  the  English  statesmen 
undoubtedly  coincided  with  the  Arab  ambitions, 
still  they  did  not  dare  openly  to  affront  France, 
and  as  all  the  Allied  troops  in  Syria  w«te  fhen 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Allenhy  it  was  decided 
to  order  the  Arab  troops  out  of  the  west  coastal 
region.  As  the  Arab  troops  moved  out  the  Frendi 
troops  moved  in.  The  French  press  then  b^n  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  compel  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  English  troops  out  of  Syria,  ttid  this 
campaign  contined  all  throuurh  1919. 

Declaration  of  Allied  Policy  in  the  Easi 

After  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  between  Turkey 
and  the  Allies,  an  official  declaration  of  Allied  policy 
in  the  East  was  made  at  Paris  on  November  8,  1918. 
This  declaration  state<l  that  the  aim  of  both  France 
am!  Groat  Britain  was  "to  insure  the  complete 
emancipation  of  ail  those  peoples,  so  long  oppressed 
by  the  Turia,  and  to  establish  governments  and  ad- 
ministrations which  shall  derive  their  authority  from 
the  initiati\r  and  free  will  of  the  peoples  themselves. 
To  realize  tlus  aim,  France  and  Great  Britain  are  in 
agreement  to  encourage  and  assist  the  establishment 
of  native  governments  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
now  liberated  by  the  Allies,  as  also  in  those  terri- 
tories for  whose  liberation  they  are  striving,  and  to 
recognise  fhese  govsmnwnts  immediately  after  they 
are  effectively  estaUIshsd." 

With  the  publication  of  the  first  draft  of  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  liberated  peo- 
ples of  the  former  Turkish  Empire  drew  new  en- 


couragement from  a  perusal  of  Article  22,  which 
provides  that  "Certain  communities  formeriy  be- 
longing to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reache<l  a  stage 
of  development  w1\cto  tlieir  existenco  as  independent 
nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized,  subject  to 
the  rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  aasis- 
tance  by  a  mandatory  until  such  time  as  they  are 
able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these  communi- 
ties must  be  a  principal  coBsMsratloa  fai  fhs  ■electjaw 
of  the  mandatory." 

Prince  Feisal  at  the  Peace  Confereoee 

Prince  Feisal,  son  of  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  ap- 
peared before  the  Peace  Congress  in  1919,  asking 

that  a  "unified  Syria"  be  made  a  mandators^  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  He  would  prefer  that  the  United 
States  be  vested  with  the  mandatory  pow«',  and 
failing  that.  Great  Britain.  This  proposal  was  re- 
sented in  France,  where  it  was  frequently  alleged 
that  the  British  Government  was  using  Feisal  as  a 
cat'spaw  in  an  effort  to  nullify  the  terms  of  the 
Sykes-Picot  Treaty. 

English  and  French  Relations  Strained 

The  relatioas  between  England  and  F^naee  were 

strained  almost  to  the  breaking  point  during  the 
summer  of  1919,  becau.se  of  the  retention  of  British 
troops  in  Syria,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Sykei^- 
Picot  Treaty,  but  the  tense  sitiution  was  at  length 
relieved  by  an  agreement  reached  in  September,  ae- 
conling  to  which  the  British  troops  were  wholly 
withdrawn  from  Syria  and  CUicia  and  replaced  by 
French  ttoop^  except  in  that  part  of  the  Near  EMt 
which  was  to  continue  under  Prince  Feisal's  admin- 
istration so  long  as  he  should  maintain  order  in  that 
region.  While  there,  the  Arabs  were  to  look  te 
France  snd  not  to  Great  Britain  for  advice  and  sup- 
port It  was  agreed  that  (Sen.  Gooraud  should 
place  Gen.  Allenby  as  head  of  the  Allied  A<Imin  - 
tration  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  that  he  should  act 
also  as  FrsMh  Hi|^  Commfasionsr. 

Arabs  Attack  the  Ficach 

Gen.  Gouraud,  with  «  feves  of  20,000  Moroeeaa 
and  Senegalese  troop.s,  moved  at  once  into  the 
French  zone  of  administration.  Arab  bands  obstin- 
ately opposed  the  atlvance  of  the  French,  especially 
in  the  Damascus  district,  where  the  Arab  commander 
of  the  Third  Aleppo  Division  incited  his  troops  to 
violence,  with  this  command:  "Since  we  cannot 
formally  tleclare  war  on  the  French,  let  us  flood  tlie 
country'  with  bands,  which  will  destroy  them  liMe 
by  little.  These  bands  will  be  commanded  by  our 
oflicers  and  if  any  of  these  are  killed,  the  families 
of  such  martyrs  will  be  C4red  for  at  the  SKpsMe  of 
the  sUte." 

On  December  8, 1919,  the  French  poet  at  Tel  Kslaa 

was  attacked  by  Arab  troops  under  the  Sherif  of 
Homs.  I>ate  in  December,  400  Bedouins,  commanded 
by  Mahmond  Faour,  using  machine  guns,  massacred 
the  Christians  of  Merdj-Ayoun.  On  January  5,  1920, 
the  French  troops  at  Kirik  Khan  were  attacked  by 
Arab  Regulars.  On  January  25th,  an  Arab  detach- 
ment under  Captain  Fouad  Selim,  attacked  the 
FVench  post  at  Litani  bridge.  Antioeh  and  Barihn 
were  similarly  attacked,  and  there  were  many  Arab 
assaults  on  Christian  populations  in  nearby  towns. 
In  every  ease  the  champions  of  dfaoidar  mn  misi 
to  be  pTtlsMM  of  Prince  FeisaL 
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Prince  Feisal  Proclaimed  King  of  Syria 

At  a  Pan-Syrian  Congress  convened  at  Damascus 
on  March  90k  Syria  was  formally  declared  to  be  an 

independent  state.  Palestine,  Lebanon  and  Northern 
Mesopotamia  were  included  in  the  new  Syria.  Three 
days  later,  Prince  Feisal,  third  son  of  King  HuUNin 
of  the  Hedjaz,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Syria. 

At  the  same  time  Feisal's  brother,  Prince  Zeid, 
WW  pRM^aimcd  Begeat  of  Uesopotamia  by  an  As- 
sembly of  29  MeaopotandaB  notables  sitting  at  Dar 
mascus. 

Protests  rained  in  upon  the  Supreme  CmmeR 

against  the  recognition  of  "King  Feisal."  Among 
these  was  one  from  the  Council  of  Lebanon;  another 
came  tram  tlie  BdestfaiiaB  Jfew8»  and  still  anotlwr 

was  sent  by  Chekri  Ganem,  President  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee.  They  all  agree<l  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Arab  or  Sherifian  Government  wiould 
be  tantamount  to  intrusting  the  destinies  of  Syria 
to  "an  incompetont,  archaic  and  retrograde  power, 
far  worse  than  thut  from  ivUeh  tiw  Allied  ykHatf 
had  delivered  her." 

The  Allied  Supreme  Council,  in  \new  of  these  pro- 
tests, felt  justified  in  refusing  to  treat  with  the  eBV07 
of  "King"  Feisal,  demanding  tliat  the  Prince  appear 
before  them  in  person,  not  as  a  king,  but  in  bis  ca- 
pacity of  delegate  reprcscntinfr  iiis  father,  King 
iiussein  of  Hedjaz.  Nevertheless,  and  with  the 
tacit  consent  of  Generals  Allenlqr  and  CSoarand, 
"King  Feisal  of  Syria"  wa-^  permitted  to  name  a 
Ministry  for  his  Kingdom,  and  a  corp  of  Arab  lawyers 
was  diKcted  to  draft  a  Syrian  eode. 

French  ITltimatum  to  the  Arabs 

Gen.  Gouraud,  on  July  15th,  served  on  Prince  Feisal 
an  idtiniatimi  embodying  the  following  terms:  Ac- 
ceptance of  thn  French  mandate  over  Syria;  accep- 
tance of  French  and  Syrian  currency;  French  con- 
trol of  the  railway  from  Risk  to  Aleppo;  French  oc- 
eupatitm  of  the  Homs  and  Hama  Railway  stations 
and  the  town  of  Aleppo;  the  punishment  of  revolu- 
tionary criminals  amf  acceptanee  of  the  foregjrfns 
conditions  witliin  four  days. 

Gen.  Gouraud  variously  justified  his  ultimatum  to 
the  Syrian  prince,  but  chiefly  because  of  several 
marks  of  official  hostility  showTi  him  by  the  Arabs, 
their  co-operation  with  the  Turkish  NationnlisTs, 
their  aggre.-ssions  and  prrparation.s  for  war.  In  sup- 
port of  hi8  charges  he  alleged  that  Gen.  Buchidi  Bey, 
who  SQceeeded  DjalTar  Pasha  as  Governor  of  Aleppo, 
had  in  January'  closor!  thr  railway  nnrrs-an,'  to 
France  for  the  transport  of  military  reinforcements 
to  Cilicia;  that  since  January  the  Arab  agents  had 
worked  in  concert  with  the  Turki.sh  Nationalists; 
that  the  Syrian  aii»^horities  had  sought  to  prevent  the 
French  from  sendins  reinforcements  and  provisions 
to  Cilicia;  th^t  the  Syrian  post  at  El  Rammam  had 
been  attacked  by  a  band  commanded  by  Sheiiflan 
nfTicprs  and  both  Rarun  and  Antioch  attacked  by  Arab 
bands  in  March;  that  Arab  preparations  for  war 
were  evtdsneed  wIwb,  fai  December,  Prime  Tsbal 
had  instituted  conscription,  compellinpr  the  unwill- 
ing population  to  serve  in  his  army,  and  subsequently 
had  broken  off  economic  and  financial  relations  with 
the  French  zone  of  the  littoral,  rendering  more  dif- 
ficult the  task  of  feeding  Syria. 


French  Troops  Occupy  Damascus 

Prince  Feisal  having  ignored  the  ultimatum.  Gen. 
Gouraud  on  July  19th  .set  his  army  of  60,000  French 
troops  in  motion  toward  Damascus,  the  Syrian  cap- 
ital. His  professed  intention  was  to  ftee  the  rafl- 
way.s  running  north  and  south  from  Beirut  to  Cilicia, 
rather  than  to  occupy  Damascus.  He  hoped  to  ac- 
complish this  result  by  conoeatrathiiff  at  Aleppo^ 
Hama,  Homs  and  Ryak. 

The  French  troops  had  been  three  days  on  the 
march  when  a  message  was  received  from  Prince 
Feisal  accepting  the  terms  of  the  ultimatum  and 
asking  Gen.  Gouraud  to  stop  his  advance  on  Damas- 
cus. Gen.  Gouraud  acceded  to  the  request,  but  un- 
fortunately, on  the  same  day,  a  small  column  of 
French  troops,  guarding  the  pass  between  Homs  and 
Tripolis,  was  attacked  b\'  a  body  of  Syrian  regulars. 
The  French  southern  column,  conmnanded  by  Gen. 
Goybet,  after  a  prolonged  fight,  put  the  Syrians  to 
flight.  Thereupon  the  Syrian  authorities  of  Damas- 
ens  sent  messages  to  the  French  general,  inviting 
him  to  occupy  the  city  and  promising  to  provision 
his  troops  until  such  time  as  the  railway  could  be 
restored.  Accepting  the  offer,  the  French  troops 
entered  Damascus  on  July  2F>th.  and  Gen.  Goj'bet  at 
once  issued  a  proclamation  dethroning  "King"  Feisal. 
Damaann  Army  Disarmed 

Meantime  the  Syrian  Congress  had  overthlOWB 
the  Feisal  Ministry  and  reorganized  the  govern- 
ment.  Gen.  Goybet,  in  reoeivliv  the  new  Syrian 
Ministrj',  gave  notice  that  a  war  contribution  of  ten 
million  francs  should  be  exacted  as  reparation  for 
the  damage  caused  by  the  Syrian  guerilla  warfare 
in  the  western  zime.  Immediate  disarmament  of  the 
Damascus  Army  was  begun  and  war  material  was 
handed  over  to  the  French  military  authorities. 

Prince  Feisal,  in  his  note  to  the  Allied  Powers, 
protesting  tlie  French  aggressions,  aoeoaed  Gen. 
Goybot  with  the  "grave  betrayal"  of  the  Arab  nation 
and  demanded  "justice,  protection  and  succour"  for 
his  people.  In  the  OAish  House  of  Ctanmons.  on 
July  19th,  the  Government  was  severely  arraigned 
for  permitting  France  to  take  such  "high  handed" 
a  course  in  Syria,  as  tended  to  jeopardize  the 
friendly  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Hed- 
jaz, whose  political  and  territorial  integrity  had  been 
solemnly  guaranteed.  Andrew-  Bonar  Law,  replying 
for  the  British  Government,  explained  that  the 
French  Government  had  given  assurances  tiut 
French  troops  would  be  withdrawTi  from  Syria  as  soon 
as  the  mandate  had  been  accepted  and  order  re- 
stored. To  cast  a.spersions  on  the  action  of  the 
French  Government,  was  in  his  opinion  a  regrettable 
course  to  tdie,  involving  possibilities  of  serious 
danger. 

King  Hussein  of  Hedjaz,  on  July  25th,  recalled  his 
representative  at  the  Peace  Conference,  at  the  same 
time  addressing  to  Premier  Lloyd  George  a  note  of 
protest  against  the  continued  occupation  of  Damas- 
cus by  French  troops. 

With  the  seizure  of  Damascus  by  the  French, 
order  was  quickly  restored  in  Syria.  Native  leaders 
on  all  sides  voluntarily  surrendered  their  arms  and 
the  populations  of  Aleppo,  Homs  and  Hamaha  re- 
ceived the  Freneh  troops  with  great  Joy. 

Lebanon  Pacified 

After  dethronhig  "King"  Feisal  of  Syria  and  es- 
tablishing a  new  government  at  Damasens,  Gen. 
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Gouraud  proceetletl  on  to  Zaieh,  where  he  delivered 
an  address  outlining  the  French  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued. A>  a  reward  for  Lebanon's  unsuervinp:  loy- 
alty to  France,  he  declared  the  four  gazas  of  Baal- 
haAf  BeikaB,  Hasbeiya  and  Sasheiya  to  be  annexed 


to  the  Greater  Lebanon.  In  order  to  conserve  de- 
fensive and  labor  power,  he  forbade  all  emigration. 

Prince  Feisal,  after  his  dethronement,  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  posed  as  a  martyr  to  Syrian  liborty, 
but  without  gainlBg  the  ear  of  Eui«pe. 


 I  ARMENIA.  JAN.- DEC.  ,  ,  ,  i  

Armenia  Plundered  and  Betrayed  by  Her  European  Allies 

After  Being  Spoliated  of  Her  Richest  Provinces,  Armenia  is  Abandoned  to  Her  Enemies 
Turks  Rmew  Their  Massacres  of  the  Disarmed  Armenians  at  Marash,  Aintab^ 

Adana  and  Had j  in 

 i  .  »■   SECTION  I0-I020  

Armenian  Forccn,  10,000  T^llIJi  Nationaliat  Fnrirt>.  30,00* 

CiliriHn    Arrny,   On.   Antrnnlk  MlttJl*  Kemal.  C'omnuinder 

CnucHifiHri  Army,  (icri.  Nnrnrbi.kiMI  XlWtaplw  Bv  (MsfMb) 

French  Amy  of  the  Levant,  f4,0M 
Gen.  Gouraud.  Gpaumndw 
Gen.  Querette 
On.  Mommd 


AKMENIA,  oldest  of  all  Christian  nations  and 
.satldcst  of  all  martyr-states,  instead  of  being 
delivered  from  her  cruel  Islamic  captivity 
and  reinstated  "wholly  in  her  andent  seat,  was 
fated  in  the  year  1920  to  be  plundered,  repartitioned 
and  cynically  betrayed  by  agreement  of  her  most 
excellent  friendR  and  former  allies,  ttie  Christian 
Powers  of  Europe,  in  defense  of  whose  liberties  a 
quarter  of  the  entire  Armenian  race — one  million 
■oula  at  the  least— had  offered  up  their  lives  dorins 
the  Gnat  War. 

Too  covetous  to  be  humane,  and  too  callous  of 
heart  to  heed  the  piteou.s  cry  of  this  oppressed  Chris- 
tian race,  vrhose  captive  fate  they  themselves  might 
have  shared  had  not  America  In  1918  rescued  them 
in  tlio  vrry  nick  of  time  from  thr  tiL^itPnimr  pra'^n  of 
Germany,  the  Great  Powers  proceeded  first  of  all  to 
strip  Armenia  bare  of  her  richest  possessions,  then 
to  (h'sarm  ihp  Armenian  troops  in  the  face  of  the 
armed  Turkish  foe,  and  at  la.st,  as  a  crowninj?  act 
of  perfidy  toward  a  loyal  ally  engaged  in  a  life-or- 
death  struggle  with  the  oomnum  enemy»  snddenly  to 
withdraw  the  proteetlon  of  their  tmops  trtm  the 
dan>!:er  zone  in  Cilicia,  pennittinp  the  abominable 
Turks  to  fall  upon  and  butcher  the  Christian  inhab- 
itants of  six  towns  and  villages. 

The  Turkish  massacres  were  renewed  in  the  averted 
face  of  Europe  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  base 
of  the  French  Army  of  Occupation  (an  army  of 
black  Mohammedan  troops  out  of  Senegal  who  fra- 
ternized betimes  with  their  co-relijrionists  the  Turks), 
with  no  Allird  li.ind  to  stay  nv  Alj'rd  voice  tn  pro- 
test the  horrid  butcher>'.  Before  the  Turkish  thirst 
for  Christian  hlood  was  folly  sated,  the  Inhabitants 
of  several  Armenian  towns  and  villages  had  either 
been  slaughtered  outrij^ht  or  driven  into  exile,  some 
to  perish  misi  rably  amid  the  Wissanl-swept  wastes 
of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  others  to  endure  the  panps 
of  starvation  in  the  famine  districts  of  Caucasia. 
Were  it  not  for  the  food,  clothinp:  and  medical  sup- 
plies sent  to  the  starving  remnant  of  the  Armenian 
race  firom  Ameriea,  the  entire  race  might  have  heen 
exterminated. 

While  America  was  thus  alleviating  the  woes  of 
fha  AnBsaiaa^  the  Gvsat  Powers  of  Europe  were 


plotting  their  further  degradation.  By  con.sent  of 
those  supeEiotds  of  Europe,  the  Premiers  of  Eng- 
land, Fraace  and  Italy,  the  Armenian  nationals  in 
Anatolia  were  condemned  to  a  fresh  capti\nty  imder 
the  Turks  under  the  amended  terms  of  the  Turkish 
Treaty,  which  restored  the  Sultan  to  his  seat  in  Con- 
staatfaMple  aad  to  the  grsatar  part  of  his  posses 
siens  in  Anatolia  aad  Tnzldsh  Armeala. 

Armenia  Refuses  the  Tarkbh  Bribe 

Armenia  might  have  eira]if d  this  new  affliction 
ha<l  she  not,  in  1914,  subjrdinaled  her  own  best  in- 
terests to  the  welfare  of  inv<rate  Europe.  In  that 
year,  after  deciding  to  enter  the  War  on  the  side 
of  the  German  alliance,  the  Torks  had  sovght  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  .■\nnenians,  promising  to 
restore  them  in  possession  of  three  of  their  lost  prov- 
inces if  they  should  Join  the  Gennanie  alliaaee. 
Though  well  aware  that  refusal  would  spell  their 
doom,  still  the  noble  Armenians  did  not  hesitate. 
Spuming  the  proffered  Turkish  bribe  they  avowed 
their  sympathy  with  the  Allied  cause,  at  the  same 
time  promising  to  remain  nentral.  Infuriated  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Armenians  to  do  their  bidding,  and 
resolved  upon  their  utter  extermination,  the  dastard 
Tarks  at  once  inaugurated  those  appalling  massacres 
which  did  not  cease  until  one  million  Armenians  ha-i 
been  butchered.  .Such  was  the  staggering  price 
which  the  oldest  of  all  Christian  nations  mui  fonsd 
to  pay  for  her  loyal  adherence  to  tlie  caose  of  hnmaa 
liberty. 

Armenians  Declare  War  Against  Turks 

In  consequence  of  the  massacres,  Armenia  de- 
clared war  against  Turkey,  putting  two  armies  in  the 
iield.  The  Armenian  Legion  of  the  East,  composed 
entirely  of  volunteers,  assisted  the  British  and  French 
in  winning  the  decisive  battle  of  Asara  in  Pale.'^tine 
which  not  only  broke  the  backbone  of  Turkish  re- 
sistance but  made  Gen.  Allenby's  victory  imwiMe 
More  than  10,000  Armenian  Volunteers  went  from 
the  United  States  to  fight  the  battles  of  Prance. 
The  heroic  exploits  of  these  Armenian  VotaatSSn 
at  Verdun  were  publicly  cited  by  Premier  Clonenaean. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Sosslaa  Empire  and  tfw 
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withdrawal  of  the  Russian  Army  of  the  Caucasus 
in  1917,  the  defense  of  the  entire  Caucasian  front 
was  left  U}  the  Armenian  Army  of  the  North.  Un- 
aided, this  army  held  the  Caucasian  line  acrainst  ttie 

repeated  attacks  of  Turks,  Tartars  Kurds  and  Bol- 
sheviki,  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1918.  By 
reason,  therefore,  of  Armenia's  historic  rights  in  the 
lands  of  which  slie  ha<l  boon  dispossessed  by  the 
Turks,  and  lier  unsworx  inx  1">  ally  to  the  Allied  cause 
dnring  the  entire  period  of  the  War,  she  was  by  every 
nle  of  justice  entitled  to  be  fully  restored  in  her 
ancient  possessions  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Turic- 
i^h  Empire.  The  Allied  Powfrs  in  iniG  liad  prom- 
ised the  liberation  of  Ciiicia  and  the  three  western 
prorinces  from  the  Turidsh  yoke.  Yet  in  the  same 
year  those  selfish  povcr>!  secretly  phinned  other- 
wise. While  Armenia  was  lighting  their  battles, 
tbey  were  plotting^  to  betray  and  defkaud  her! 

Fonr  Secret  Treaties  Signed 

Tlie  betrayal  of  Armenia,  by  agreement  of  the 
(Ireat  Powers,  was  one  of  many  iniquitous  results 
flowing  from  the  fountain  source  of  the  several  trea- 
ties secretly  ratified,  iwMIe  yet  the  Worid  War  was 
in  its  infancy,  by  the  new  Marhiavellis  of  Europe. 
Having  foreseen  the  final  triumph  of  the  Allied 
cause  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  the  Turkish 
Kmpirc,  the  Creat  Powers,  even  in  the  hour  of  their 
gravest  peril,  were  feverishly  concerned  over  the 
oltinuite  division  of  the  spoils  of  war  amonjj  them- 
sdvea.  Four  secret  treaties  were  devised  by  them, 
all  treating  on  the  pros  pert  ive  partition  of  the  Turic- 
ish  Empire.  In  none  of  these  treaties,  however,  was 
due  consideration  given  to  the  prior  and  paramount 
r{|^  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  Tuxidsh 
lands,  Armenia  in  particular. 

The  first  of  these  secret  treaties,  knovvTi  as  the 
Sazonof-Paleolopue  Airreement,  and  si^ed  at 
London  on  March  4,  1916,  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
concession  to  Russia,  who  for  70  years  or  more  had 
been  baffled  in  her  efforts  to  secure  an  outlet  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  by  the  concerted  action  of  her 
jealoas  rivals,  EiHriand,  France  and  Germany.  Now, 
by  virtue  of  her  enormous  contribution  to  the  Allied 
cause.  Russia  demanded  and  receive<l  assurance  that 
she  should  be  alloM^  to  hold  Constantinople  and 
the  Straits  as  her  vny  own  in  «vent  of  Turkey's 
defeat. 

Italy  Namca  Her  Price 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  April  26,  1915,  after  Italy 
had  named  her  price  for  entering  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies,  there  was  ratified  a  second  secret 

pact,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Ix>ndon.  whereby  a 
pledge  was  given  to  Italy  that  she  should  be  restored 
h  poasession  of  all  the  lands  which  Austria  had 
seized  from  her,  an<I  should  receive  in  addition  a 
bit  of  the  fringe  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  including 
the  DodecneiC  group  of  island.s  in  the  Eastern 
Mediteiranean,  and  "a  just  share"  of  the  Mediter- 
mem  coastal  region  in  Asia  Minor. 

England  and  France  Take  Lion's  Share 

England  and  France,  meantime,  had  tadtly  agreed 

to  apportion  between  themFelvrs  certain  "spheres  of 
infloence"  within  and  embracing  the  preater  part  of 
the  Turidsh  Empire.  England  claimed  as  her 
portioB  pnetically  tiie  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  an 


Empire  in  itself  stretching  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  potentially  rich  in  oil,  copper 
and  cotton.  England's  control  over  Mesopotamia 
was  declared  essential  to  the  "proper  protection  ot 
the  frontiers  of  India  against  possible  attack  from  the 
West*,"  but  her  real  thought  was  to  gain  possession 
of  the  rich  oil  wells  at  Baku.  Franeer  desired  for 
her  sphere  of  influence  the  greater  part  of  S>Tia, 
whose  Christian  population.s  she  had  indeed  protected 
for  upward  of  a  century,  and  in  addition  all  of  Ciiicia, 
Armenia's  richest  possession  in  Asia  Minor.  As  yet, 
however,  there  was  no  written  agreement  to  tiiia 
effect  between  England  and  France. 

How  Bnasia  Forced  Their  Hands 

The  hands  of  these  two  Powers  were  sudilenly 
forced  when,  in  the  spring  of  1916,  a  Russian  army 
under  command  of  Grand  Duke  Nieholas,  moving 
southwanl  across  the  Caurnsian  Mountains,  invaded 
Turki'Sh  Armenia,  easily  dispensing  the  Turks  from 
the  fonr  northern  provinces  and  proceeding  south- 
ward towanl  Constantinople.  In  alarm  lest  Ru.ssia, 
single-handed,  might  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  Turkish  Empire,  where  they  had  failed,  and 
perhaps  assert  a  more  justifiable  claim  than  theirs 
to  the  vast  domains  whidi  they  had  secretly  allocated 
to  themselves,  Entrland  and  F'rance  in  June,  IHlfi, 
devised  a  new  secret  pact,  known  as  the  Sykes-Picot 
treaty,  in  which  the  contemplated  partition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  definitely  set  forth  and  Ru.ssia's 
participation  therein  carefully  restricte<i.  Unwilling 
to  concede  to  Russia  any  part  of  their  owti  allotments 
in  Mesopotamia,  Syria  or  Cilida,  the  two  Powers 
tiien  and  there  cynically  agreed  to  despoil  Armenia 
of  her  four  rich  vilayets  of  Trebizond,  Erzerum, 
Van  and  Bitlis  and  transfer  them  "in  full  sov- 
ereignty" to  Russia.  Although  Russia  consented  to 
this  confisratfim  '.f  the  provinces  of  a  loyal  Christian 
ally,  who  wivs  giving  her  life's  blood  in  defense  of 
Bnro|M^S  liberties,  still  she  was  destined  never  to 
gain  possession  of  those  Armenian  vilayets,  for  a 
few  months  later  the  Ciar's  government  was  over- 
throNsn  and  Impeijal  Russia's  drsams  of  conquest 
abruptly  ceased. 

Arabfi  Want  Empire  of  Their  Own 

There  were,  however,  other  claims  to  be  satisfied 
before  ftril  agreement  could  he  reached  on  the  ten- 
tative partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  appears 
that  certain  pledges  had  been  made,  to  the  Arabs 
and  the  Jews,  those  Semitic  half-brothers  who  alike 
had  sprung  from  the  loins  of  Abraham  and  had  been 
subject  to  Turkish  rule  for  centuries.  Back  in  tho 
spj-intr  of  191.5,  when  the  Turks  were  projecting  their 
advance  into  Egypt  and  England  was  willing  to  pay 
any  price  for  assistance  rendered,  the  military  aid 
of  the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz  had  been  invoked  by 
British  agents.  The  leader  of  the  Hedjaz  tribe, 
Sherif  Hus.sein  Ibn  Ali,  a  descendant  of  Mohanmned, 
withheld  his  consent  for  a  year  or  more  until  Eng- 
land expressed  her  willingness  to  accept  his  rather 
exorbitant  terms.  The  precise  nature  of  those  pre- 
liminary terms  is  yet  a  moot  question.  Old  Hussein, 
a  close  bargainer,  still  avers  that  the  Britidi  agents 
solemnly  atrree.',  as  a  reward  for  any  assistance  his 
tribe  might  render  the  Allied  cause,  to  invest  him 
with  authority  to  establish  a  vast  Arab  Empire  wUeh 
should  embrace  all  of  Arabia,  Syria  and  Meiopotiniln 
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—A  raflwr  anUtlottS  pngram  to  be  assigned  to  a 
single  aemi-civilized  nomadic  tribe  of  Arabs! 

The  English  on  the  other  hand,  avow  that  they 
agreed  only  to  set  up  a  small  Arab  Kingdom  of  the 
Hedjaz,  along  the  Eed  Sea  coast,  with  old  Hussein 
as  King.  The  boundaries  of  this  Arab  Kingdom 
were  actually  defined  in  the  Sykes-Picot  treaty. 

Whatever  the  terms,  Sherif  Hussein  finally  led 
bis  60,000  Arab  borsemen  against  the  Tiuks,  loyally 
asitistinfr  the  British  Mesopotamian  Army  during 
the  campaigns  of  1917  and  1918.  After  the  surren- 
der of  the  Turks,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hedjaz  was 
<luly  proclaimed  with  Hussein  as  King,  but  later, 
when  the  son  of  King  Hussein,  Prince  Feisal, 
attempted  to  s(  t  up  an  Arab  Kmpire  in  Syria,  that 
Kingdom  was  overthrown  by  Gen.  Gouraud's  French 
Army  as  in  violation  of  the  pact  whereby  Franee 
was  prantcd  a  "sphere  of  influence"  over  all  .Syria. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Sykes-Picot  treaty,  provision 
had  also  been  made  for  a  "homeland"  for  the  Jews 
in  Palestine,  vhirh  is  a  part  of  Syria,  The  Jews, 
however,  comprise  only  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  Palestinian  population,  the  Arabs  being  in  vast 
majority. 

Italy  Gets  a  Strip  of  Asia  Minor. 
Italy,  in  1916,  demanded  and  obtabied  a  definition 

of  the  concession  promised  her  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
had  been  left  undefined  in  the  London  Pact  of  1915. 
At  a  cunfnrnce  of  Allied  premiers,  held  at  Saint 
Jean  de  Maurienne  in  France,  it  was  agreed  to 
a.<ts{gn  to  Italy  the  entire  soothwestem  strip  of 
Asia  Minor,  lyinir  between  the  Mo.Htr iranoan  Sea 
and  Smyrna.  The  remainder  of  the  coastal  region, 
comprising  meet  of  Cilieia,  a  land  which  had  been 
Armenia's  for  900  years,  had  been  previously  as- 
rigned  to  France.  Thus  was  Armenia  prospectively 
laundered  by  her  honest  Kuropean  allies  whilst  en> 
gaged  in  figliting  their  battles! 


AroMnia  Recagniied       tha  If.  S* 

Armenia  in  1920  existed  as  two  distinct  entities 
— ^the  Armenian  Kepublic  of  the  Caucasus,  formerly 
a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  Turidsh 
Armenia,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  Kepublic  of  the  Caucasus,  which  has  its  seat 
of  government  at  Erivan,  was  fmmally  leeogniied 
by  the  United  States  Government  on  January  26, 
1920.  Turkish  Armenia,  ravage<l  by  the  war,  was 
still  in  the  formatitv  StUge.  It  was  hoped  eventually 
to  merge  the  two  governments  in  a  Greater  Armenia. 
Although  Armenia  had  no  written  constitution,  and 
no  Prosident,  it  hatl  a  Ministrj*  anci  intended  to  have 
a  constitution  when  both  portions  of  the  ancient 
Kingdom  should  have  been  united  in  one  state. 
Pendinp  that  event,  the  .\rmenian  Republic  wa.s 
operating  under  <lemocratic  methods  through  an 
elceted  Parliament  and  an  Executive  Cabinet,  the 
powers  of  the  President  being  exercise<l  in  part  by 
each  of  these  bo<lies.  The  Armenian  Caucasian 
Army  numbered  18,000  troops,  the  Commander  in 
Chief  being  Lieutenant-general  F.  Nazarbaldan,  a 
former  brilliant  officer  in  the  Russian  Army.  The 
General  Staff  and  the  commanders  of  the  line  were 
all  disciplined  otTicers,  many  of  whom  had  received 
high  military  decorations  from  the  Government  of 
Russia.  The  Turkish  Armenian  Army  numbered 
10,000  troops,  commandcil  by  General  Antranik. 

On  Januaiy  8,  1920,  the  British  Armenia  Com- 
mittee, tlurough  Viscount  Biycc^  presented  to  the 
British  Government  a  memorandum  asking  that 
the  whole  of  Tuikisli  Armenia  be  finally  and  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  that, 
failing  tm  American  mandate  over  the  entfrv  counti^, 
the  Armenian  provinces  which  border  on  the  Erivan 
Republic  be  united  with  that  republic,  and  be  assured 
of  a  port  of  the  Bladc  Sea.  This  nqoest  was  denied 
by  tlie  British  Govamment. 


Massacres  Begin  with  the  French  Occupation  of  Cilieia 


Tha  renewal  nf  Armenia's  mart>'Tdom  coincided 
with  the  advance  of  the  French  Senegalese  Army  into 
Cilieia,  in  January,  1680,  to  assert  the  suaendnty  of 

France  over  the  whnle  rtnintry  in  acrorilanm  with 
the  secret  pact  signe<l  by  France  and  i^ngland  in 
1916L  Cilieia  is  tlw  name  given  to  that  ptoet  of  Asia 
Minor,  bordering  upon  the  Mediterraneam  Sea,  and 
lying  south  of  Anatolia,  the  original  home  of  tfie 
Turks,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Taurus 
Mountains.  A  country  of  great  potential  wealth, 
Cilieia  has  formed  a  part  of  Greater  Armenia  for 
nine  hundred  years,  and  for  four  centuries  prior  to 
the  Turkish  contjuest  it  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
last  Armenian  Kingdom.  It  is  divided  into  fwo 
parts,  forming  the  provinces  of  Adana  and  Aleppo. 
In  1914,  before  the  Great  War  had  begun,  there  were 
380.000  Armenians  resident  in  Cilieia,  as  compared 
with  211.534  so-called  Ottomans  or  Turks,  but  dur- 
ing the  war  the  Armenian  population  was  greatly 
depleted  by  mnF=acre  or  by  deportation.  Still,  in 
despite  of  the  enormous  emigration  of  Armenians  in 
1619,  following  the  Adana  ma.ssacre,  it  is  con  .  ctursd 
then  were  in  Cilieia  at  the  time  of  the  French  oc- 
cupation in  1920,  approximately  200,000  Armenians 
as  compared  with  7S.00O  Turk<.  f.O.dOn  Kurds  and 
Tmkomans,  20,000  Syrians  and  15,000  Arabs.  Upon 


invitation  of  the  Allied  Powers,  guaranteeing  them 
French  protection,  many  thousands  of  Armenian 
refugees  had  returned  to  Ciltda  from  their  exile  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  In  general,  they  were 
without  arms,  while  the  Turks  and  the  still  more 
savage  Kurds  had  been  supplied  with  arms  from 
some  mysterious  sources.  Moreover,  the  Turks, 
though  in  the  minority,  could  draw  forces  from  all 
Asia  Minor  to  assist  them  in  their  work  of  slaughter. 

As  the  French  occupation  of  Cilieia  proceeded,  the 
hostility  of  Mustapha  Kemal's  Nationalist  bands 
was  encountere<l  on  e\  ery  side.  Tliese  Turk!  h  zealots, 
with  an  aggregate  strength  of  40,000  men,  chiefly 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  Sultan's  dtsbsaided 
armies,  were  sworn  to  resist  to  death  all  attempts  to 
dismember  the  Turkish  Empire.  Failing  to  halt  the 
advance  of  the  French  Army  of  Oecupation,  the 
cowardly  Turics  visited  their  rage  Vjpoa  tlw  defease- 
lees  inhabitants  of  tiie  Armenian  towns. 

French  Troops  Attacked  at  Marash 

These  Turkish  attacks  culminated  in  the  massacre 
at  Marash,  Cilieia,  of  10,660  Armenians,  beginning 

on  March  20th  and  continiiinf:  for  three  week  .  On 
that  fateful  day,  some  2000  French  (Senegalese) 
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trt>ops  had  arrived  in  Marash,  taking  up  their 
quarters  in  and  adjacent  to  the  American  Mission 
Compound.  Before  the  French  had  settled  down  in 
their  new  quarters,  the  Turks  opened  fire  upon  them, 
fzom  the  vantage  points  of  houses,  mosques  and 
minaretB.  In  retaliation  the  French  SMiegalese 
troops  set  fire  to  several  Mo.=lcm  houses,  hoping  to 
dislodge  the  snipers.  The  Turks  responded  by  setting 
fiva  to  many  Christian  dwellings,  butdiering  fheir 
oecnpaats  as  they  attempted  to  e.scape.  Several 
hundred  Annenians  succeeded  in  making  their  way 
to  the  American  Mis.sion  Compound,  but  a  great 
majority  sought  refuge  in  their  churches.  Word 
was  sent  to  French  headquarters  at  Hadjin  of 
Mara-sh's  danrnr,  but  more  than  two  weeks  were 
permitteti  to  elapse  before  French  assistance  was 
vouchsafed.  On  February  6th,  a  column  of  4000 
French  Senegalese  troops  under  command  of  Gen. 
Normantl  appeare<i  on  the  plain  outside  Marash.  The 
bombardment  of  the  Turkish  quarters  in  Marash 
waa  at  once  begun,  and  at  the  same  time  the  French 
iMi^an  to  encircle  the  dtjr  wHh  trendies.  During 
the  n<'\t  two  days  the  Turkish  Nationalist  troops 
attempted  to  escape  to  the  hills  and  many  of  them 
were  killed  while  so  esoqiing. 

On  Febnian'  8th,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  Ttaikish 
leatlera  entered  the  American  Mission  Componnd, 
beseeching  the  .■\niericans  to  arrange  a  conferenoe 
to  <»ndude  terms  of  peace.  Before  these  terms  could 
be  arranged,  orders  came  from  Adana  on  February 
£Hh  that  the  Fi-ench  troops  should  withdraw  from 
Marash  by  midnight  of  that  day.  The  Armenians 
and  Americans,  fSearinir  for  the  safety  of  tiie 
Christian  inhabitants,  bectred  a  delay,  and  the  French 
rf)mman<ier  agreed  to  pt)stpone  iiis  <ieparture  twenty- 
four  hours,  until  the  evening  of  February  10th.  The 
French  consented  to  take  wnth  them  the  few  hundretl 
Armenians  who  were  in  the  American  Compound, 
but  it  appears  that  the  Krone  h  intention  to  witli'Iraw 
was  not  known  to  the  thousands  of  Armenians  who 
had  talcen  refuge  in  their  several  churches  through- 
out the  dty,  nor  was  any  effort  made  to  ptoteet 
them. 

Aasasafiuitlea  of  TaiUsfc  G»««iaiider 

The  intended  withdrawal  of  tlw  F^mdl  troops 
aeems  to  have  been  concealed  from  the  Tvnrks  also, 
for  on  tiw  evenlmr  of  February  10th,  Mustapha 
BoS''*  the  Nationalist  leader  at  Marash,  entered  the 
French  lines  under  a  flag  of  truce,  meeting  the  French 
Sta.fr  and  arranging  terms  of  peace.  It  was  stipu- 
lated th.1t  all  parties  should  lay  down  their  arms 
and  that  massacring  should  cejise  at  10..30  p.  m. 
BetuminK'  from  this  conference,  Mustapha  Bey 
was  escorted  through  a  trench  to  the  American 
Hospital  en  route  to  the  Tmlrish  quarters.  As  he 
stopp<'<^l  within  the  hospital  Mustapha  and  his  flag- 
bearer  both  were  shot  dead  by  an  Armenian  who 
mistook  their  errand  there.  This  assaasinafctoii 
piovsd  to  be  the  ptdtMle  to  the  genoral  massacre. 

10,000  Armenians  Massacred  at  Marash 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  Turkish  flag  was 
raised  on  the  barracks,  as  a  sij^nal  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops.  Fearing  for  their 
lives,  two  thousand  of  the  abandoned  Armenians^ 
who  had  taken  reftige  fn  the  Protestant  church,  de- 
cided to  leave  the  church  in  a  bo<ly  and  attempt 
to  join  the  departing  French  troops.    Only  25  of 


these  Armenians  reached  the  goal;  all  the  rest  were 

butchered  by  tlie  Turks. 

That  night  Marash  and  all  the  villages  tiiereabout 
were  set  on  fire  and  the  massacre  of  the  Armenians 
proceeded.  The  number  of  the  shun  is  variously 
estimated  at  5000  to  16,000.  Only  2600  Armeniaiia 
succeeded  in  escapini,'  from  the  doomed  city.  These 
refugees  joined  the  6000  French  troops  who  were 
retreating  across  the  mountains  to  tiie  Ebut  On  the 
13th,  a  terrible  blizzard  overtook  the  refugees;  1,000 
Annenians  and  HK)  French  soldiers  perished  from 
exposure  during  that  dreadful  march.  The  column 
finally  readied  Islabie  on  the  Bagdad  road,  76  miles 
from  Marash. 

The  Massacre  at  Aintab 

Aintab  in  Cilicia,  or  rather  the  villages  of  the 
vicinage,  was  the  scene  of  the  second  massacre, 
which  began  on  February  4th  and  continued  for 
two  weeks.  Learning  that  a  column  of  French  troops 
was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  with  sup- 
plies for  the  Armenians,  the  Turkish  Nationalists 
began  their  work  of  extermination  by  killing  all  the 
Chri.stians  in  the  villages  between  Aintab  and  Killis. 
Among  the  victims  were  two  American  V.  M.  C.  A. 
Secretaries,  James  Perry  and  Frank  John.son,  who 
were  shot  by  the  Tuiks  while  riding  in  their  auto- 
mobiles near  Aintab.  In  Aintab  Itself  there  was 
stationed  a  small  French  force,  but  .soldiers  and 
civilians  alike  appear  to  huve  been  insulltcicntly  sup- 
plied with  arms.  The  resourceful  Armenians,  ladc- 
ing  suitable  weapons  v.ith  which  to  defend  them- 
selve.s  from  Turkish  attacks,  arc  said  to  ha\e  im- 
provised weapons  in  this  wise:  "They  picked  up  the 
16th  Century  camion  balls  left  from  the  Crusades 
and  with  cannon  made  from  American  laundry  man- 
gles (^)  defended  theniM'lvc^  from  the  Turks.  Be- 
sides their  andent  cannon  and  handmade  bombs, 
they  made  spears  of  the  old  medieval  model.  Then 
they  mobilizet?  an<l  the  women  also  were  orp:anized 
ready  to  do  their  part.  They  had  to  depend  on 
these  pitiful  makeshift  arms  because  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  French  arms  which  were  supposed  to 
protect  them."  In  the  ensuing  attacks  by  the  Turks 
man\  Armenians  were  killed,  but  "the  Armenians 
successfully  defended  the  Christian  quarters  of  the 
dty  and  the  American  hospitals  and  orphanages. 
Finally,  as  the  food  supply  was  just  becrinning  to 
give  out,  French  reinforcements  arrivetl  with  two 
axmoved  ears  and  a  battery  of  Tes.**  The  Turics 
were  soon  routed. 

Franco-Turkish  Truce  in  Cilicia 

Gen.  Gouraud,  the  Allied  High  Commissioner  in 
CUida,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Army 

of  Occupation,  on  March  21. st  concluded  an  anni-tice 
with  the  Turkish  Nationalists  and  for  three  months 
thereafter  a  state  of  comparative  tranquility  pve* 
vailed  in  Cilicia.  Not  so  in  Turkish  Anoenia. 

Tartars  .Attack  .Armenians  in  the  Caucasus 

While  the  Armenians  in  Cilicia  were  being  mas- 
sacred by  the  Turks,  their  brethren  in  the  Cau- 
casus region  of  the  noriii  wore  facing  extermination 
at  the  hands  of  the  Tartar  hordes  out  of  Azeriiai- 
fan.  The  Tartars,  It  seems,  with  British  sanction, 
were  bent  nn  despoiling  the  Armenians  of  their 
ancient  district  of  21angezur-Karabagh.    Though  it 
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fs  the  cradle  of  the  Aimenian  race,  and  peopled 

chit  Hy  by  Armenians,  the  upland  parts  of  the  Kara- 
bat;h  district  have  been  used  for  centuries  by  the 
Tartar  shepherds  as  a  ^razinj?  grouml  for  their 
flocks  of  sheep.  At  tlie  beginning  of  the  British 
occupation  of  Transcaucasia,  in  1919,  Kambagh  was 
'Vletached"  from  Armenia  by  edict  of  the  British  and 
made  a  part  of  Azerbaijan,  under  Tartar  govern- 
ment A  state  of  warfare  between  Armenians  and 
Tartars  resulted,  with  massarros  of  Armenians  by 
the  savage  Tartars.  It  was  estimated  that  17,000 
rural  Armenians  had  been  slaughtered  hy  the  Tar- 
tars during  tho  first  three  months  of  1920,  and  that 
25,000  Armenian  refugees  from  Baku  alone  had 
aoacM  lefuge  in  Georgia. 

Early  in  April,  a  new  Armenian  army  was  raised 
by  conscription,  all  men  between  the  ages  of  15  and 


M  yean  bdng  called  to  the  colors.   Some  84,000 

soldiers  were  so  enlisted.  This  new  army  succeeded 
in  dispersing  two  Tartar  battalions  that  were  at- 
tempting to  disarm  the  populations  of  Anaeniaa 
villages  in  the  district. 

League  ef  Nations  Refuses  Mandate 

^e  Allied  SuprrTne  Council,  on  March  20th,  pro- 
posed that  the  League  of  Nation.-  accept  a  rnamlate 
for  an  independent  Armenia,  to  include  that  part  of 
the  former  Ottoman  Empire  extending  from  the 
Black  Sea  littoral  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the 
vilayet  of  Aleppo,  and  embracing  the  Armenian  Re- 
public of  the  Caucasus.  On  the  plea  that  it  "lacked 
the  machinery  for  administering  tbe  nfien**,  the 
League  of  Nations  on  April  Uth  dediiwd  to  accept 
the  mandate. 


United  States  Mission  Visits  Armenia 


Upon  the  initiative  of  President  Wilson,  the 
United  States  Government  sent  a  mi.ssion  to  the 
Near  East  to  investigate  tlic  conditions  existing  in 
Armenia,  Turkey,  Anatolia,  Roumelia  and  Transcau- 
casia. This  Mission,  of  which  Major-Gen  James  G. 
Harbord  was  the  hea<l,  rendered  its  report  on  April 
8,  1920.  Without  recommendations  of  any  kind,  the 
report  set  forth  the  facts  and  conclusions  reached 
after  six  weeks'  travel  and  Study  of  conditions  in  the 
countries  visited.  Conslderati'-n  was  given  in  the 
report  to  the  arguments  ad<lucoil  both  for  and 
against  Ameriea'a  acceptance  of  a  mandate  over 
Armenia. 

In  advocacy  of  the  mandate,  the  following  reasons 
wen  advanced:  Amexica,  as  one  of  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations,  fa 

morally  bound  to  accept  the  obligation  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  mandatory,  which  would  insure  world 
peace  at  the  world's  crossways,  the  focus  of  war 
infection  since  the  ber^innirm:  of  history.  "Better 
minions  for  a  mandate  tiiun  billions  for  future 
wars."  The  Near  East  presents  the  greatest  humani- 
tarian opportunity  of  the  age,  a  duty  for  which  the 
United  States  is  better  fitted  than  any  other.  Amer- 
ica is  practically  the  unanimous  choice  and  feT-\ent 
hope  of  all  the  people's  involved.  America  is  already 
spendhig  millions  to  save  starving  people  in  Turkey 
and  Transcaucasia,  and  could  do  this  with  much  more 
efficiency  if  in  control.  Whoever  becomes  mandatory 
for  ttiesc  regions,  America  shall  still  be  expected  to 
finance  their  relief  and  ^^ill  probably  eventually 
furnish  the  capital  for  material  development.  Amer- 
ica is  the  only  hope  of  I'm  Armenians.  The  .Armen- 
ians fear  Great  Britain  would  sacrifice  their  inter- 
ests to  Moslem  public  opfaiion  as  long  as  she  con- 
trols hundrefis  of  millions  of  that  faith.  Others 
fear  Great  Britain's  imperialistic  policy  an<l  habit 
of  staying  where  she  hoists  her  flag.  Tlie  miindatory 
would  be  self-supporting  after  an  initial  period  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years.  It  would  stop  further  mas- 
sacres of  Armenians  and  other  Christians,  besides 
giving  justice  to  Turks,  Kurds,  Greeks  and  other 
people.  If  tiie  United  StaCes  does  not  take  the 
responsibility  in  Armenia,  it  is  likely  that  intem.i- 
tional  jealousies  will  result  in  a  continuance  of  the 
un  peakaUe  misrule  of  the  Iteks. 
The  reasmu  adduced  in  eppodtion  to  America's 


acceptance  of  a  mandate  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  The  United  States  has  prior  and  nearer 
foreign  obligations  and  ample  responsibilities  with 
domestic  problems  growing  out;  of  the  war.  The 
taking  of  a  mandate  in  thi.s  region  would  involve 
the  United  States  in  t:u>  pr,]itic>  of  the  Old  World, 
contrary  to  our  traditional  policy  of  keeping  free 
of  affairs  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  would  weaken 
our  position  relative  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
probably  eventually  involve  us  with  a  reconstiluteti 
Russia.  Humanitarianism  diould  begin  at  home.  The 
United  State.*}  is  not  responsible  for  the  conditions, 
political,  social,  or  economic,  that  prevail  in  this 
region.  The  mandate  over  Armenia  might  commit 
us  to  a  policy  of  meddling  or  dmw  upon  our  phil- 
anthropy to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  Great  Brit- 
ain is  fitted  by  experience  and  government  to  under- 
take the  mandate,  and  though  she  might  not  be  as 
sympathetic  to  Armenian  aspirations,  her  rule  would 
guarantee  security  and  justice.  The  United  States 
is  not  capable  of  sustaining  a  continuity  of  foreign 
policy;  one  Congress  cannot  bind  another;  even 
treaties  can  be  nullified  by  cutting  oiT  appropriations. 
Our  country  would  be  put  to  great  expense,  involving 
probably  an  increa.se  "f  the  army  and  navy.  Large 
numbers  of  Americans  would  serve  in  a  country- 
of  loathsome  and  dangerous  diseases.  Capital  for 
railroads  would  not  go  there  except  on  Government 
guarantees.  The  effort  antl  money  spent  would  not 
get  us  more  trade  in  nearer  lands  than  we  can  get 
in  Russia  and  Roumania.  Proximity  and  competi- 
tion would  increase  the  possibility  of  our  becoming 
involved  in  conflict  with  the  policies  and  ambitions 
of  States  which,  now  our  friends,  would  be  made 
our  rivals.  Peace  and  justice  would  be  e<]ually  as- 
sured under  any  other  of  the  great  powers.  Inter- 
vention in  the  Near  East  would  rob  us  of  the  stra- 
tegic advantage  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  our  line  of 
communication  to  Constantinople  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  other  naval  powers,  and  especially  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Peace  Conference  has  delfalitely  hl- 
formed  the  Turkish  Government  that  it  may  expect 
to  go  untler  a  mandate;  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
t]-;e  Lea^nie  of  Nations  would  permit  further  uncon- 
trolled rule  by  that  thoroughly  discredited  Govern- 
ment. The  first  duty  of  Amerien  b  to  Its  own  peo> 
pte  and  Its  newest  neiglibon.  Our  eountzy  woold 
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be  involved  in  lUia  adventure  for  at  least  a  genera- 
tioo,  and  in  counting  the  eost,  Caognas  must  be 
prepared  to  advance  in  five  yean  the  grand  total  of 

$756,014,000. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  mandator}'  troops 
needed  to  police  the  land  varied  all  the  way  from 
23,000  to  200,000.   Under  conditions  as  they  exist 

t'xlay  a  tota!  force  of  at  least  59,000  would  perhaps 
be  ample.  This  force  could  be  substantially  reduced 
at  the  end  of  two  yean,  and  by  60  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  the  thin!  year.  The  annual  cost  for  the  force 
of  the  army  for  the  first  year  would  be  $88,500,000, 
at  the  end  of  two  years  perhaps  $59,000,000.  at  the 
end  of  three  yean  $44,250,000.  To  ofTsct  our  ex- 
penditures there  would  be  available  at  least  a  part 
of  tlie  naval  and  military  budget  hitherto  used  for 
the  support  of  the  disbanded  armies  in  the  region. 
Is  Tnriwy  before  the  War,  this  totaled  about  |61,- 
OOO.OOO  annually  for  the  army,  includinpr  $5,000,000 
for  the  na\'>'.  Finally,  it  was  argued  that  "a  power 
which  shouM  nndertidw  a  mandate  for  Armenia  and 
Tran.scaucasia  without  control  of  the  contiguous  ter- 
ritory of  Asia  Minor,  Anatolia  and  of  Constantinople, 
with  ita  hinterland  of  Roumelia,  would  undertake  it 
tmder  most  imfavorable  and  trying  conditions,  so 
difficult  as  to  make  the  cost  almost  prohibitive,,  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  security  of 
life  and  property  uncertain,  and  ultimate  success 
extremely  doubtful.  With  the  Tnvklsh  Empife  still 
frpfly  controlling  Con<5tantinople,  such  a  power  would 
be  practically  emasculated  aa  far  as  real  power  is 

Araenla  Sentenced  to  fVeali  Oapttvity 

The  betrayal  of  Armenia,  already  agreed  upon  by 
the  European  Powers  in  their  secret  pact  of  1916, 
vtis  amplified  and  accentuated  when,  in  April,  1920, 
the  plotting  Premiers  of  England,  France  and  Italy 
met  at  San  Remo,  Italy,  to  complete  the  revision  of 
the  TMrfsh  peace  trei^.  There  at  San  Remo  was 
consummated  a  pact  so  monstrously  wicked  that  it 
must  cry  reproach  to  European  statecraft  forever. 
There  the  Turkish  foe  was  exalted  and  the  Christian 
friend  laid  low.  There  Armenia  was  sentenced  to 
fresh  captivity  under  the  Turks.  There  the  Turk  was 
restored  to  his  seat  in  Constantinople  and  permitted 
to  share  with  Engtaood,  France  and  Italy  in  the 
df\nsion  of  the  spoil  of  a  part  of  the  ancient  Ar*. 
mfnian  Kin>,'dom.  Tliere  Armenia  was  denuded  of 
the  greater  part  of  her  ancient  lands  and  condemned 
to  a  national  existence  wItMn  the  limits  of  four  small 
vilayets.  There,  too,  it  was  basely  proposed  to  dis- 
arm Armenia  lest  perhaps  her  small  army  might 
I  re\ent  the  eanying  out  of  this  evil  pact  with  the 
Turks.  Thus  was  Christian  Armenia  betrayed  in  the 
year  1920  by  the  responsible  premien  of  three  sup- 
posedly CSuristiaa  aatiooa. 

Anetica  Aaied  to  Accept  Anaadan  ICandato 

After  the  Premiers  of  England,  France  and  Italy 
kad  plotted  the  spoliation  of  Armenia  to  their  full 
aitisfaetion  at  San  Homo,  they  bethought  them  that 
the  approval  of  their  joint  action  by  the  United 
States  Government  was  desirable.  They  accordingly 
prapoeed  that  oar  government  should  accept  a  man- 
Hate  for  what  was  left  of  Armenia.  President  Wil- 
wn  urgently  advised  that  the  Congress  grant  him 
poner  to  aeeept  a  uandata;  hft  farther  expfadaed 


that  the  San  Remo  Conference  had  specifically  re- 
quested him  to  undertake  to  arbitrate  "the  difficult 
question  of  the  boundar>'  between  Turkey  and  Ar- 
menia in  the  vilayets  of  Erzerum,  Trebizond,  Van 
and  Bitlis",  and  had  agreed  to  accept  his  decision 
thereon*  aa  well  as  any  stipulation  he  might  sub* 
aeribe  as  to  aooesa  to  the  Blade  Sea  for  the  fnde- 
peadeat  state  «f  Armenia. 

American  Friends  of  Armenia  Protcat 

FolIdwinsT  the  publication  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage, the  American  Committee  for  Armenian  Inde- 
pemtence  issued  a  statement  in  which  they  Tigorously 
proteste<l  the  San  Remo  proposal  to  confine  the  Ar- 
menian Republic  to  tlie  four  vilayets  named  therein, 
saying  that  acceptance  of  this  plan  would  result  in 
despoiling  Armenia  of  her  most  fertile  privinces  of 
Harpoot,  Diarbekr,  Sivas  and  Cilicia,  and  alleging 
that  "a  certain  power  is  rea<ly  to  sell  its  soul  to 
the  devil  and  the  Turk  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
the  richest  prorfawe,  not  only  of  Anmenia  but  of  the 
entire  world." 

The  American  protestants  further  insisted  that 
England  and  FVanee  should  foithwith  restore  to  the 
Armenians  those  portions  of  ancient  Armenia  which 
they  had  allocated  to  themselves  by  the  secret  Sykes- 
Picot  pact.  Armenia,  they  declared,  had  helped  win 
the  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democraor.  "U 
Is  not  democracy,  however,  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  wanted  to  sa\e  in  Armenia*  but  the  cotton 
fields  of  Cilicia  and  the  rich  wheat  lands,  the  mineral 
wealth,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  eoal,  petro* 
leum,  marble,  saltpetre,  ([uicksilver,  sulphur  and  salt 
of  Harpoot,  Diarbekr  and  the  other  southwestern 
provinces.  It  is  these  richest  provinces — really  the 
heart  and  backbone  of  Armenia — that  the  Allies  are 
hypocritically  represoiting  as  poor  and  barren  lands. 
If  the  full  riirhts  of  Armenia  are  not  recognized,  an 
American  mandate  will  simply  mean  that  Americaa 
soldiers  will  join  the  French  and  'iheir  protegee,  tiw 
Turks,  the  Briti.sh  and  their  proteges,  the  Kurds,  to 
prevent  Armenians  from  coming  into  their  own 
heritage." 

Declaring  that  the  massacres  in  Cilicia  would  not 
have  occurred  had  not  the  Armenians  been  previously 
disarmed  by  the  French,  the  Armenians  assured  the 
American  Government  of  their  ability  to  defend 
fliemadvea  if  the  Taridah  soldiery  wna  eompelled 
to  evaeuate  Armenia. 

U.  B.  Seaate  DecUnea  the  Haadate 

The  United  States  Senate,  on  May  31st,  by  a  vote 
of  52  to  23,  rejected  the  Iftesident's  recommendation 
for  the  mandate  over  Armenia.  The  Senate  also  re- 
jected, by  a  vote  of  2S  to  46,  the  substitute  resolution 
by  Senator  King  of  Utah,  authorizing  international 
negotiations  wnth  a  view  to  "proper  proteetion"  of 
Armenia  by  the  Allied  Powers.  Another  resolution, 
empowering  the  President  to  extend  "administrative 
advice"  to  Armenia  without  emplacement  of  armed 
force,  was  voted  down  without  a  roll  call.  Although 
the  Senators  were  opposed  In  principle  to  the  man- 
date over  Armenia,  still  thry  were  not  unmindful  of 
Armenia's  need  of  succour.  Senator  Lodge  gave  ex* 
pression  to  the  prevailhig  Senatorial  view  when  he 
said:  "T  do  not  desire  to  have  this  countr\'  give  the 
world  the  impression  that  it  does  not  sympathize 
With  tfaa  Aimealaa  peopla.  Olwy  are  a  gallaat  peo- 
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pie.  I  think  they  deserve  aid.  but  there  are  many 
ways  to  give  tham  aid  ivithmit  tevolving  tha 

United  States." 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs  of  ihc  House  of 
fiepreeentiitiveb  voted  to  recommend  tae  adoption 


of  the  Senate  resolution  rejecting  the 
quest  for  mandator\'  powers.  A  minority  report, 
signed  by  three  Southern  Senators,  was  submitted, 
nrsfaiff  that  no  actton  be  taken  pendiair  the  Itaial 

adoption  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  at  the  j?ame 
defending  the  President's  request  for  a  mandate. 


Warfiaie  Is  Again  Resumed  Thioughout  An 


A  new  AmMniaa  Bepublic  was  proclaimed  on 
June  6,  in  tiie  Armanus  region  of  Cilicia,  by  the 

Armenian  soldiers  of  the  Lcj^iim  of  the  East  and  the 
Armenian  Volunteers,  under  the  presidency  of  Capt. 
Shidunanian.  Eight  days  later,  the  armistice  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  French  was  abruptly  ended, 
the  Turks  renewing  their  attacks  upon  the  Armen- 
ian villages.  They  also  seized  the  Eregli  coal  fields, 
levying  taxes  upon  the  owners  md  expelling  the 
Fraich  eoncesairaaixes.  On  June  IWi  the  Ftmdi 
garrison  at  BouoM  was  fmed  to  nurrsiided  to  au- 

perior  farces. 

The  French  pacification  of  Cilicia  grew  increas- 
ingly dlflicult;  under  the  spell  of  Kemal  Pasha's  elo- 
quence, the  Turks  were  growing  desperate.  Still,  on 
July  29th,  a  column  of  French  troops  won  a  signal 
victory  over  a  large  body  of  Turiu  at  Yenidje.  In 
this  battle^  six  auceesaive  baycnet  attadu  wm  nada 
by  tlw  TnauiL  Beaidea  loaiiig  260  piiaoaeri,  the 


Turks  left  400  dead  upon  the  field.  Two  daya  later 
the  French  eolnmn  reaehed  Menrlna. 

Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalists to  destroy  that  part  of  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way which  runs  throogh  GUiela.  While  so  enge^ed* 
a  column  of  Turkish  troops  was  surprised  by  thp 
Frmeh  on  August  19th,  and  signally  defeated,  the 
Tmka  ledng  2JIKKI  and  the  French  160 


Tieely  ef  Sevrca  Deneanaed  in  Anericn 

The  Turkish  Peace  Treaty  was  sijrncd  on  AuRTist 
12th  at  Se\Tes,  France.  It  was  immediately  de- 
nounced by  the  friends  ot  Armenia  throtiglioiit  Hm 
world.  The  American  protest  described  the  treaty 
as  "the  culmination  of  a  plot  concocted  by  the  Allies 
at  San  Kemo  to  basely  betray  Armenia  into  the 
handa  of  the  Turks;  and  if  not  deaigaed  to  extermi- 
nate the  entlfe  AnMoln  tatiau,  at  toast  to  compel 
their  ea^atriatien." 


The  War  in  the  North 


In  September,  tOSO,  Mtntapha  Kemal  daeldad  tipon 

an  active  campaign  against  Armenia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  the  districts  of  Kars,  Ardahan 
and  Batum,  adjacent  to  the  Black  Sea,  which  he 
claimed  belonged  to  Turkey  by  virtue  of  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  Treaty  of  1918.  Violent  warfare  was  at 
once  resumed.  Sarakamish  frll  on  .Seiilombor  20th 
before  a  united  Turkish-Tartar  attack.  Armenia  ap- 
pealed for  aid  to  ttie  Allied  Powen,  but  wiOunit 
result.  Bands  of  Tartars  in  the  Ea.st  followed  the 
Turks,  massacring  tiie  Christian  peoples  in  many 
vUlagea  tbaraebout  and  blowing  up  railway  bridgea. 

Armeaiana  Evacoate  Kan 

The  feirtressed  city  of  Kars,  key  to  Transcaucasia, 

was  ovacuatod  by  the  Armenians  on  Optobor  f?Oth. 
Though  there  were  140  cannon  mounted  to  defend 
the  city,  stilt  these  guns  were  useless,  since  the  city 
had  been  stripped  of  its  ammunition  by  the  British 
back  in  1919.  The  evacuation  is  Uma  described  by 
an  AmeiiLun  eyewitness:  "The  Turks  were  seen 
advancing  across  the  plain  in  open  formation  as  if 
on  dress  parade.  Suddenly  a  shell  from  a  Turkish 
cannon  hr.vA  iu  t  beyond  the  station.  Within  five 
minuter  tlie  entire  Armenian  population  poured  into 
the  streets,  with  luggage  carried  on  their  backs,  in 
OK-carta  or  heaped  onto  animals  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  fled  along  the  valley  road  to  Alexandropol. 
In  30  minutes,  30,000  Armenians  and  Georgians 
evacuated  the  city,  the  retreating  soldiers  mingling 
with  the  civilians*  and  as  a  consequence  perfect  panic 
cnauhig.'* 

Armenians  In  FUsrht 
Unfed  and  shoeless,  and  lacking  both  arms  and 


ammwiition,  the  doomed  Armenians  in  the  Cau- 
casus region  were  unable  to  stay  the  advance  of  the 
well-equipped  Turks.  The  Turks  marched  on  Alex- 
andropol without  resistance.  Tiie  fiall  of  Aleon- 
dropol,  a  great  railroad  junction,  complotely  isolated 
the  capital,  Erivan,  which  was  therefore  evacuat«i 
by  the  Armenian  army,  whose  ammunition  was 
mtirely  evhauBtftd.  By  this  time  100.000  AimeaiaB 
xeftigeas  we  in  fligbt  ncroea  the  fkuutiira  cC 
Geoiiin. 

A  temporary  armistice  was  arranged  with  the 
Turks  on  No\ember  7th,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Armenians  were  required  to  witiidraw  to  the  ftuther 
bank  of  the  Arpo  River,  practically  comepondias 

to  the  frontier  of  Georgia. 

Cannibalism  at  Erivan 

An  American  Red  Cross  nurse.  Misa  Looiae  Cham- 
berlain, has  deeeribed  the  appalling  conditioa  of  the 

Armenians  throughout  the  famine  di.strict  of  Ar- 
menia, and  particularly  at  Erivan.  Half  naked  chil- 
dren, orphaned  babes,  so  emadated  as  to  apiieei  neiv 
like  mummies  than  human  beings,  were  found  sleep- 
ing on  the  heaps  of  corpses  that  strewed  the  ground 
in  order  to  keep  their  almost  naked  bodies  from  the 
frosen  ground.  "Babies  barely  «Ue  to  toddle  stood 
for  hours  in  the  bread-line  at  tfw  American  soup 
kitchen-:,  every  bone  in  their  little  bodies  showing. 
We  have  seen  helpless  mothers,  themselves  on  Use 
-verge  of  death,  beg  their  priesta  to  Mess  their  infants 
and  then  drown  the  children  that  they  mighjt  I  ' 
spared  the  horrors  of  slow  starvation.  InsUince;^ 
were  not  rare  where  bodies  stolen  from  cemeteries 
were  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  teniahed  folks.'* 
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Massacres  Resumed  in  Cilida  When  Armenians  Are  Disarmed 


After  the  Turkish  Treaty  had  been  fiKnc'd,  an- 
nounccmont  was  made  of  a  change  in  the  policy  of 
Gen.  Gouraud,  the  Allied  Bigh  Commissioner  for 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  commander  of  all  the  French 
forces  in  those  countries.  Instead  of  continuinfr  the 
wmr  a^inst  the  Turks,  he  proposed  to  attempt  their 
pacification  by  a  "peaceful,  recon.structive  policy." 

French  Order  Armenians  Out  of  Cilicia 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Mersina,  in  September,  Gen. 
Gouraud  was  (juotcd  as  nayintr  that  "order  liad  been 
restored"  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Cilician  plain 
and  the  foothills  of  the  Tennifl,  Imt  that  "part  of  the 
Turkish  population  were  beinfr  diqMNneaHe<I  by  Ar- 
menian refugees  from  Anatolia."  Gen.  Guuraud 
omitted  to  explain,  however,  that  these  refugees 
were  amonp  the  300,000  Cilician  Armenians  who  had 
fled  into  other  lands  when  the  Turkish  massacres 
were  at  their  heij^ht  and  had  returned  to  their  an- 
cestnd  boiDM  in  Cilicia,  after  the  Turkish  surrender, 
upon  the  persuasion  of  the  European  Powers  end 
under  Kuarantees  of  protection  by  the  French  Army 
of  Occupation.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  Euro- 
pean Pewen  were  pledged  to  expel  the  Tnito  from 
Kurope  and  before  they  had  heartleHsly  agreed  amonif 
ihemselves  to  sentence  Armenia  to  new  captivity 
under  the  Turks.  Europe  now  heartily  wished  that 
Armenia  would  ace^  her  captive  fate  unprotestingly 
sad  meet  of  all  that  the  Armenian  amy  would  re- 
frain from  intei  f'^rinir  whilr  the  Turks  were  enprapred 
in  raiding  defenceless  Armenian  villajres  and  towns. 

French  Troops  Disarm  Armenian  Soldiers 
Gen.  Gouraud,  in  September,  gave  orders  that  the 
Armenian  Lepion  should  lay  down  th«  ir  aims  and 
that  the  Armenian  refugees  should  at  once  leave 
Cilicia.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  dlamiiaal 
Col.  Bremond,  a  humane  French  officer  whose 
policy  had  been  tv  encourage  the  Armenians  in  their 
brave  fifrht  with  the  Turks.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the 
.Armenian  Legion  to  lay  down  iheir  arms,  a  French 
military  force,  consisting  of  two  regiments  of  in- 
fantrj',  one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  divisions 
of  artillery,  supported  by  six  machine  guns  and  two 
armored  autcnnobiles,  surrounded  the  village  of 
.•Vkarja,  where  the  Armenian  soldiers  had  halted 
while  marching  to  the  relief  of  Hadjin,  stripped  them 
of  their  arm^  and  then  deported  them.  The  Armen- 
ians  reproached  their  former  allies  and  present 
enemies  by  reminding  the  French  soldiers  that  thegr 
had  a.<;sisted  them  hi  Yanquishing  tha  Tuifci  and 
occupying  Cilicia. 

10,000  .Armenians  Massacred  at  Hadjin 
The  cowardly  Turks,  no  lonper  deterred  by  the 
presence  in  Cilicia  of  an  Armenian  armed  force,  and 
evidently  without  fear  of  interference  on  the  part 
of  Gen.  Gourand*s  French  Army,  resumed  their 
attacks  upon  the  Armenian  town-.  One  of  the  first 
tra^ric  results  of  the  disanning  of  the  Anatolian  Ar- 
menians was  the  massacre  of  10,000  Armenians  at 
Hadjin  on  October  IS,  1920.  The  fate  of  this  Annen- 
ian  city  was  typical  and  dreadful.  Back  in  1918, 
when  the  Turks  were  in  control  of  all  Cilicia,  the 
city  was  humed  and  the  inhabitants  with  few 
exceptions  exiled.  After  long  wanderings  and  in- 
descxlbaUe  hardsMps,  a  remnant  of  tlMse  peopla 


in  1920  foimd  their  way  back  home,  expecting 
protection  and  .security  at  the  iiand.s  of  the  French, 
who  had  been  assigned  the  mandate  for  all  Cilicia. 
But  they  were  speedly  disiiluaioned.  When  the  Turks 
first  laid  siege  to  the  eity  in  May,  the  French  Army 
never  moved  a  step  to  assist  the  Armenians.  Con- 
trariwise, as  we  have  seen,  the  French  troops  dis- 
armed the  Annenfaa  Legion  while  the  latter  were 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  Hadjin.  Unmolested,  the 
Turks  began  an  even  more  furious  attack  on  Ha<ijin, 
shelling  the  city  from  all  sides.  The  defense  of 
Hadjin  was  heroic.  For  five  months  the  Armenians 
held  the  city  against  Turkish  attacks,  but  the  terrific 
bombardment  at  last  compelled  the  surrender  of  the 
city.  Entering  Hadjin  on  October  16th,  the  Turks 
massacred  the  greater  part  of  the  population;  only 
a  few  of  the  Armenians  managed  to  BBC9jf9  to 
the  hills. 

Adana  Relieved  By  the  French 

Adana,  tiie  diief  dty  of  Cilida,  had  been  besieged 

by  a  lar^e  Turkish  force  since  January  and  from 
July  on  it  had  been  entirely  cut  off  from  the  outer 
world.  Its  abnormally  large  population  had  been 
swelle<l  by  an  influx  of  20,000  refugees  from  the 
many  atljacent  villa(;es.  In  December,  1920,  when  the 
food  situation  was  ^^rowing  desperate,  a  FkMdi 
eohmui  rdieved  the  eitv  by  gahiing  possession  of 
the  Merrfna  Tailvead.  The  American  Near  East 
Relief  Commis.sion  at  once  entered  Adana,  opening 
soup  kitchens  and  supplying  clothing  and  medicines 
to  the  needy  tohahHawts. 

Urfa  wa.s  similarly  relieved  after  surviving  02 
days  of  Turkish  terrorism. 

Bolshevtki  Threaten  Caucasian  Republic 

Hie  small  Armenian  Republic  in  the  Caucasus,  was 
threatened  frcm  its  inception  by  an  alliance  of 
Kussian  Bolshevists  and  Turldsh  Nationalists.  In 
April,  both  Baku  and  Axerbaijan  came  under  eontrol 
of  the  Soviet  Army.  Tl.r  Tartars  at  once  demanded 
passage  through  Armenia  to  join  their  Turkish 
brethren  hi  AnatoUa  hot  flie  Armenians  Mocked  their 
path. 

A  Bolshevist  uprising  in  Armenia  in  May  was  put 
down  bgr  loyal  Annanlaa  troqiw. 

League  of  Nations  Acts 

Consideration  of  the  Armenian  question  was  opened 
at  a  session  of  the  Assembly  of  ^e  League  ui 
Nations  held  at  Gene\a,  Switzerland,  in  November. 
On  motion  of  Lord  liobert  Cecil  of  England,  a 
message  was  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
State-;,  proposing  that  if  tl:e  I'nited  States  should 
con.senl  to  raise  ?20,Ut)0,(JO0  for  the  purpose,  the 
League  *of  Nations  would  undertake  to  And  a 
mandatory  "to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Armenia." 

On  November  25th  America  and  the  member 
nations  of  the  League  were  invited  to  volunteer  for 
the  task  of  negotiating  with  Mustapha  Kenai  in  the 
hope  of  savfaig  Armenia  from  annihilation.  Den- 
mark offered  to  undertake  the  task,  but  her  offer 
was  rejected.  French  officials  declared  the  readiness 
of  France  to  reach  an  amicable  understanding  with 
Mustapha  Kemal  on  the  basis  of  returning  to  tlie 
Turks  all  or  part  of  the  territory  granted  to  Greece 
by  tha  Trea^  of  Sevres. 
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The  War  ol  the  Tttfkiflli  Partitkm 


GREECE.  JAN.  -  DEC 


Greeks  at  War  with  Turks  Both  in  Thrace  and  Anatolia 

Moslem  Rule  ia  Europe  is  Terminaced  After  the  Lapse  of  470  Years — Greek  OcctipaCiOA 
Of  Snoiyma  Results  in  Indecisive  Struggle  with  Turkish  Nationalists 


SECTION  11 -I920 


Smrrna  Army,  8I,0M 

(;<  ii.  I'iu  a!<kev<);K>l<M, 
Gen.  VlahoiKilo* 
Thracian  Army,  70,000 

Con,  '/imbrnkakis.  Conunaiufatr 

Gi  n.  Leonardoijolos 
Knsli-ch  Marines,  2.O0O 

Ci'lu  Miliu- 

French  Troop*.  2,000 


TmMA  NaUmaliats,  tSiMS 
Anatolian  Army.  40,0M 

Mustapha  Kemal. 
Thracian  Army.  30,000 

Tayar  Pasha.  Ca«nmandir 
Bracfvm  Army.  S.OOO 

Kiasim  Kara  Bekir 

Tartar*  ami  Kuda.  5.000 

Swlit  Jknuwt  4SriMS 


TEIE  task  devolved  upon  Greeee,  in  the  ymt  1920, 
jf  cnforcinp  the  decree  of  tlic  Turkish  peace 
treaty,  terminatinK  Moslem  rule  in  Europe,  for- 
evermore,  by  the  summary  method  of  expelling  the 
Turks  from  Thracs,  their  sole  remaining  Euro^eaa 
possession. 

Though  Thrace  had  been  ceded  to  Greece  by  de- 
cision of  the  European  Powers,  and  the  Sultan  had 
tadtly  aequfoKed  ia  the  awwd,  still  tlie  ancient 
Kingdom  did  not  pass  to  the  Greeks  by  default.  With 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  Sultan — it  is  difUcult 
to  determine  this  point— there  had  been  organized 
an  irregular  army  of  Moslems,  imder  the  name  of 
Turkish  Nationalists,  to  oppose  not  only  Greek  oc- 
cupation of  Thrace  but  the  fli.'^mcmberment  of  the 
whole  Turkish  Empire  as  well.  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, bad  but  littte  dlflkulty  in  disposing  of  this 


Thraeiaa  army,  which  they  finally  drove  across  the 

Buljfarian  frontier. 

In  Anatolia,  on  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  had  a 
more  diflSeult  problem  to  solve.  Having  been  gnmted 
pennisston  to  land  an  army  in  the  Smyrna  sone^ 
for  the  protection  of  their  nationals  in  that  ancient 
Greek  seaport,  the  Greeks  encountered  the  opposition 
of  a  strong  army  of  Turidsh  Nationalist^  led  by 
the  redoubtable  Mnstapba  Kemal.  Here  fhe  Tories 
■were  defendinc:  their  homeland  and  fought  valorou.=:ly, 
defying  the  utmo^it  endeavors  of  the  Greeks  to  wholly 
disperse  them  dnrfaig  the  greater  part  of  1920.  Ab 
the  year  came  to  a  close,  it  seemeti  as  if  an  alliance 
would  soon  bo  effected  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Russian  BoIshe\'iki  which  boded  ill  for  Greece.  These 
two  Greco-Turkish  campaigns  will  now  be  reviewed 
in  detail. 


Ccmquest  of  Thiace  by  the  Gfeeks 


Gi««k  Army,  50,000 
Gen.  Zimbrakalci*. 
Gen.  Leonardopolos 

The  eesslon  of  Thrace  to  Greece,  signalizing  the 
end  of  Turkish  rule  in  Eilrope,  was  naturally  re- 
sented by  the  Moslems,  who  never  ceased  their  plaint 
that  it  bvoogbt  tiw  bated  Greeks  to  the  very  gaftss 
of  Con.stantinople,  making  of  the  Turkish  capital  a 
"prison  house."  Pending  Greek  occupation,  French 
soldiers  continued  to  operate  the  Thracian  Railroad. 

Greece  was  not  pennitted»  however,  to  acquire 
possession  of  l^race  without  a  struggle.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  Turkish  notable.';,  held  at  .Adrianople  on  May 
22d,  it  was  decided,  by  a  vote  of  118  to  82,  to  resist 
GtcmA  occupation.  Tayar  Pasha,  Military  Governor 
of  Adrianople,  after  inciting  the  Turkish  population 
to  rise  against  the  Greek  invader,  gave  orders  that 
the  fortifications  of  that  city  be  restored  and  that 
batteries  be  placed  in  position  at  Pavlokeni  and 
Uzun  Keupru,  strategic  strongholds  near  the  Bul- 
gar-Turirish  frontier.  Thirty  thousand  volunteers 
rallied  to  the  standard  of  Tayar  Pasha,  including 
15,000  veteraas  of  the  Snltaa's  disbsadsd  army  and 
aa  eqosl  nninber  of  Moslems  out  of  Balgaria. 

Turks  in  Flight  m  the  West 

Tlie  first  Greek  invasion  of  Thrace  was  begun  on 
June  22d,  when  five  divisions  of  troops,  under 
command  of  Gen.  Leonardopolos,  together  with  a 


Tnrtdth  J4atlonail*U.  S0.004 

battalion  of  Freneh  troops,  crossed  the  western 

frontier  and  in  two  columns  advanced  eastward  in 
the  direction  of  Adrianople.  At  sight  of  the  invad- 
ers, the  Turkish  border  troops  hurriedly  retreated 
toward  their  capital,  wthout  firing  a  single  shot, 
abandoning  all  their  towns.  In  all  the  liberated 
Thracian  towns,  the  Greeks  were  received  **with 
music  and  flowers."  At  Karagatch,  100  deserters 
from  the  Turkish  army  ■arrendered  to  the  Greeks 
and  fheir  Freneh  allies. 

Greeks  Capture  Adrianeple 

On  July  mh,  a  flotilla  of  Greek  and  Bri(i.4i  w.ir- 
.ships  arrived  at  Rodosta,  a  seaport  on  the  Marmoran 
coast,  carrj'ing  two  fresh  divisions  of  Greek  troops; 
King  -Alexander  and  Gen.  Zimbrakakis  accompanied 
the  e.\pedition.  The  feeble  Turkish  batteries  at 
Eregli  and  Suntankeris  opened  fire  on  the  Allie<l  war- 
ships, but  were  themselves  quickly  silenced.  De- 
beridng,  the  newly  srrtved  Giedr  dhddcns  formed 
a  liaison  with  the  Greek  troops  advancing  from  the 
West,  Then,  with  Gen.  Zimbrakakis  in  supreme 
command  of  all  the  Greek  end  Freadi  forces -tte 
advance  on  .Adrianople  was  resumed. 

Advancing  from  the  coast  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tioB,  the  Greek  troops  Bwi^  the  enemy  befote 
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occupying  Chorlu  and  Muradli  on  the  21st,  thence 
^^H^'^'iBg  eastward  toward  Cherkissey.  Turkish  re- 
■stance  expended  itself  in  two  futile  efforts— «t  Lule 
Boreas,  in  EBstent  Tlirace,  where  the  Moslems  vafaily 
attempted  to  destroy  the  bridfros,  and  at  Karagach, 
a  town  on  the  Aegean  seacoast  in  Western  Thrace, 
oeeopied  hy  TrmA  troops,  which  was  bombarded 
for  a  few  hours  by  the  Turkish  batteries.  In  both 
these  engagements  the  heavier  Greek  guns  were 
bmvht  into  action  and  the  Tuiks  easily  dispersed. 

Ob  July  24th,  the  Graoo-IVaiieh  eotuBms  airivad 
ia  front  of  Adriaaople,  piepaved  to  take  tiw  TlinwiBit 


capital  by  assault,  only  to  learn  that  Tayar  Pasha 
and  his  Nationalist  rebels  had  evacuated  that  city  the 
day  before.  King  Alexander  entered  Adrianople  as 
a  conqueror  on  July  26th,  *'amld  the  Joyous  ace1a< 
mations  of  the  population,  Turks  and  Greeks  alike." 
Tayar  Pasha's  nondescript  army,  meantime,  had  fled 
across  the  Bulgarian  border,  thor*  to  be  interned 
after  surrendering  their  arms.  The  Pasha  himself, 
on  July  2Sth,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  at  Halsa,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Athens, 
Such  was  the  huooiliating  exit,  from  ttie  European 
stage,  of  the  hxibm  and  mieoessots  of  the  great  Sara- 
eenie  anny  ci  Saltan  Sdinan! 


Greeks  at  War  with  Turkish  NationalUts  ia  Anatolia 


Gtcck  FercM,  Sl.OOl 


Tnrkinh  Nationalists,  40,000 

MulUpha  KcbmI,  Cooiinander 


A  yirtual  state  ef  war,  between  the  Allies  and  ^ 

Turkish  Nationalists,  had  existed  in  Asia  Minor  ever 
.since  the  Armistice  was  signed  in  1918.  Upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Sultan's  armies,  following  the 
Tmridsfa,  surrender,  some  40,000  Moslem  soldiers, 
tmder  the  lead  of  Mustapha  Kemal,  had  been  or- 
!?anized  as  an  irreerular  army,  sworn  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  partition  the  Turkish  Empire  and  in 
partfenlar  to  defend  Asia  Mfaior,  their  homeland. 
Divided  at  first  into  bands  of  a  few  hundreds  each, 
the  Nationalists  roamed  through  Anatolia  and  Cilicia, 
looting  the  towns  in  which  Christians  predominated 
and  butchering  hundreds  of  the  defencdesa  itt> 
habitants. 

Early  in  June,  1919,  tlio  Turki.sh  Nationalists  had 
planted  batteries  at  strategic  points  along  the  Mar- 
moraa  eoast  of  Anatolia,  with  the  obvious  intent  to 
bombard  Constantinople,  in  which  city  the  Allies 
had  establishes!  their  Eastern  niilitar>'  base.  On 
June  Ittii  a  body  of  Nationalists  without  provoca- 
tion attacked  a  force  of  Turkish  Ixjyali.sts  at  Guebza. 
A  flotilla  of  British  warships,  patroling  the  Straits, 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Turkish  Loyalists,  vigor- 
ously shelling  the  Nationalist  line.  Admiral  de 
Kobedc,  the  Allied  High  Cbmndssloner,  protested  to 
Mustapha  Kemal  against  the  unprovoked  assault 
upon  the  Turkish  Loyalists,  but  being  insolently  re- 
ceived he  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  landing  of 
British  engineers  and  marines.  Debarking  at  various 
point.*?  along  the  Marmoran  coast,  the  British  en- 
gineers and  marines  began  the  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  Turkish  fortifieationB  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Straits.  In  the  battle  which  enraed,  the 
Turks  were  severely  punished,  their  casualties  total- 
ing 1,000  and  the  British  casualties  100. 

Greek  Army  Landed  at  Smyrna 

Greece  demanded  and  obtained  permission  from 
the  Allied  Supreme  Council  to  send  80,000  troops 
into  the  vilayet  of  Aidin,  Asia  Minor,  to  protect  her 
nationals  from  Turkish  aggression  in  the  Smyrna 
zone.  Smyrna,  the  second  city  of.  importance  in  tlie 
Near  East^  has  been  preponderantiy  Greek  for  3,000 
y^ars,  although  under  Turldsh  domfnanoe  since  1468. 

The  occupation  of  Smyrna  by  the  Greeks  brought 
them  into  immediate  conflict  with  the  Turkish  ele- 
of  the  popedattoB.  In  ttie  dadies  whkh  en- 


sued, three  hundred  or  more  Turks  were  kOled.  There- 
upon the  Turkish  government  set  up  a  roar  which 
deafened  the  ears  of  Christendom.  "nie  Sultan, 
though  himself  responsible  for  the  massacre  of  one 
miUicn  Christian  Armeniane  and  of  two  hundred 
thousand  Cihristfan  Greeks  dnrfog  the  Great  War, 
had  the  temerity  to  protest  to  the  Allied  Supreme 
Council  against  the  Greek  "atrocities"  in  Smyrna. 

Moved  to  tears  by  the  Turidsh  redtal  of  the  trivial 
reprisals  visited  upon  the  Turks,  whose  murderous 
hands  had  been  upheld  for  80  years  by  callous- 
bMUrtad  Europe  during  the  period  (tf  the  Christian 
maaaaeres,  the  Premiers  of  Europe  appointed  an  In- 
ternational Military  Commission  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  alleged  atrocitiea  committed  hf  the 
Greeks  in  Smyrna. 

Greek  Reprisals  Condemned 

The  report  of  the  International  Commission,  "a 
palpalite  pieee  of  propaganda",  designed  apparently 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the 
Turks  to  their  seat  of  power  in  Constantinople  and 
to  cloak  the  Allied  betrayal  of  Christian  Armenia, 
strongly  condemned  the  Greeks  for  their  alleged  ex- 
cesses in  the  Smyrna  zone.  It  tremulously  spoke  of 
the  "arbitran,-  arrest"  of  2,500  Turks,  the  same  Mos- 
lems, no  doubt,  who  had  torn  400,000  Christian 
GresiES  and  Syrians  from  their  ancestral  homes  in 
1916-1917  and  deported  them  into  the  depths  of  Asia. 
It  deplored  the  "numerous  acts  of  violence  and  pil- 
lage" committed  by  the  Greeks  upon  the  thievish 
race  which  had  robbed  and  maltreated  them  for 
eenturies,  and  it  hhited  the  Commission's  belief  that 
"some  assa-  inations"  of  Turks  had  taken  place.  The 
report  recommended  the  replacement  of  Greek  by 
Allied  troops,  suggesting  that,  if  Greeks  were  al- 
lowed to  co-operate  in  any  way  they  should  be  "kept 
from  contact  with  the  Turki.sh  Nationalist  forces", 
a  recommendalbm  which  afrorde<l  touching  proof  of 
Europe's  warm  solicitude  for  the  Turks,  and  wiiose 
deeper,  darker  signiflcance  was  subsequently  re- 
vealed when,  having  disarmed  the  Christian  .Ar- 
menians and  stayed  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  the 
European  Pbwers  heartlessly  abandoned  the  Armen- 
ians to  the  "tender  mercies"  of  their  Turkish  prot- 
eges who  had  been  permitted  to  retain  their  arms 
after  the  lumoder. 
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The  Greek  Rejoinder 

Premier  Venizelos  of  Greece,  whose  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  Allied  cauRe  gave  weight  to  his  words, 
doiounced  the  rapmt  u  ptttiiaa  and  unfair.  It 
was  partisan,  inastmich  as  Greece  had  b«en  wholly 
excluticd  from  membership  on  ihe  Internationul  Cona- 
nifluon,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  "packed  jury" 
of  English,  Frendi  and  Italian  ddcfatea  diiefly.  It 
•was  unfair  to  the  extent  that  Greek  witnesses  were 
refused  permission  tu  prest^nt  their  ca^e  before  that 
Commiaafon.  In  refutal  of  the  gratuitous  charge 
that  Greece  was  "endeavoring  to  change  the  ethno- 
Brraphic  face  of  the  retrion,"  Premier  Venizelos  put 
forth  an  array  of  figures  intended  tu  ]U(ive  that  of 
the  200,000  Greeks  torn  from  th^  homes  in  Asia 
Minor  hy  the  TvAb  during  the  Great  War,  less  than 
10,000  had  been  enabled  to  return,  either  because 
their  homes  had  been  utterly  destroyed  or  for  the 
reason  that  their  homes  were  still  occupied  by  the 
Turks,  whom  the  too  penerous  Greeks,  in  a  spirit 
of  rare  Christian  charity,  were  unwilling  to  dispos- 
sess until  homes  hud  been  provided  for  tiie  Tmldah 
usurpers  elsewhere. 

Turks  Renew  Their  Attacks  on  Greeks 

Emboldened  by  the  leniency,  or  perhaps  the  licensot 
extended  to  them  by  the  Enropean  Powers,  the  Turk- 
ish Nationalists  resumed  their  attacks  upon  the 
Christian  populations  in  Anatolia  and  Cilicia.  In 
January,  1920,  Mustapha  Kemal  concentrate<l  his 
Nationalist  troops  in  the  vilayet  of  Aidin,  devastat- 
ing large  sections  of  the  province  and  challenging 
the  Gmks  to  battle. 


The  Sultan  of  Toiltey,  fai  Ms  throne  speedi  at 

the  opening  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  January 
12th,  declare<l  Smyrna  "inseparable  from  the  Turk- 
ish Empire."  He  v\cn  presumed  to  a^ldress  a  note 
of  warning  to  the  Allied  Powers,  cautioning  them 
that  Allied  "interference"  with  Turkish  "Indepen- 
dence" would  result  in  "enflless  chaos"  in  the  Near 
East  He  proposed  that  the  "reconstruction  of  Tur- 
key" be  Tested  !n  a  single  Allied  Power,  and  mg- 
gestfaig  that  the  mandate  be  w?thdra%x-n  when  Turkey 
was  "able  to  stand  on  her  own  feet."  There  were 
many  Americans  of  prominence  who  at  this  time 
argued  in  favor  of  an  American  mandate  for  Tur- 
key and  Armenia,  hut  the  United  States  Senate  con- 
tinued to  view  the  proposal  wKh  nmnistalnble  dls« 
favor. 

Alllanee  of  Toifes  and  Bolahevists 

Thoujrh  the  Turkish  DjTiastic  Council,  on  July  21. 
1920,  voted  to  accept  the  Peace  Treaty  as  modified, 
Mustapha  Kemal  still  continued  obdurate.  The 
Nationalist  Government  at  Angora,  four  days  later, 
adopted  a  resolution  denouncing  the  Peaoe  and  de- 
clnrint?  their  unalterable  opposition  to  aajr  enfoice- 
ment  of  its  terms. 

Meantime  overtures  to  an  alliance  between  the 
Nationalist  Government  an'I  Soviet  Russia  had  been 
made  by  General  Kuropatkin,  commander  of  the 
Knsslan  Bolshevist  Army  In  Persia.  KuropatUn 
promised,  in  event  of  an  alUnnre  beinqr  sipned,  to 
desintch  a  corps  of  Bolshevist  cavalry  to  assist 
Mustapha  Konal  in  his  eampolga.  The  alUaaee  mm 


duly  signed  and  Kiazim  Kara  Beldr,  commander  of 
the  Nraonaltot  forces  at  Ercemm,  was  instmeted 

to  receive  the  Russian  ca\alry.  Kiazim,  however, 
pmved  recreant  to  his  trust.  Announcing  his  loy- 
alty to  the  .Sultan,  who  had  agreed  to  accept  the 
Treaty,  Kiazim  and  his  Erzerum  force  threw  in  their 
lot  with  the  Turkish  Loyalists.  His  desertion  of  the 
National! -it  cause  so  di.sgusted  the  Moslem  women 
of  Bill  that  they  addressed  a  note  to  Mustapha  Kemal 
offering  to  defend  their  eapital  dtf,  Brousaaf  and 
other  sacred  places,  if  provided  with 


Gredn  Defeat  Muilapbali  Fsnsa 

War  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turkish  Nation- 
alists broke  out  in  earnest,  in  Jime,  1920.  Mustapha 
Kemal's  forces,  numbering  perhaps  40,000  men,  were 
at  this  time  distributed  at  variuus  strategic  point-., 
widely  separated,  on  an  irregular  line  extending  from 
Mt.  Ida  on  the  West  to  Aagwa  on  the  Northeast 
The  Greek  Army,  SO.OOO  strong,  striking  without  a 
moment's  delay  on  June  26th,  first  cut  the  Turki«>h 
Ifaie  in  twain  and  then  attadnd  the  widely  eeparated 
sections  in  detail. 

A  Greek  cavalry  division,  after  a  swift  march  of 
86  miles,  on  June  28th  surrounded  the  Turkish  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia  (Alashehr),  UtUnff  2,000 
Turks  and  taking  3,00U  prisoners. 

Early  In  July,  another  body  of  Tarirfsh  troops  at 

Balikersi  was  caujrht  between  two  firps  when  one 
column  of  Greek  troops,  moving  northward  along  the 
Smyma-RMUierma  Railway,  and  a  .second  column  of 
Greek  troops  advancing  southward  from  Pandenna. 
closed  in  upon  the  town,  taking  1,200  prisoners  and 
64  gmis. 

From  Balikersi,  two  Greek  cavalry  divisions  ad- 
vanced  on  Brou.ssa,  75  miles  sotitheast  of  Ismid,  rais- 
ing the  sicgo  of  the  British  lines  at  this  place  and 
capturing  the  town  almost  without  resistance. 

A  two  days'  battle,  on  a  front  of  413  kilometers, 
was  fought  early  in  August,  victory  resting  with  the 
Greeks,  who  inflicted  irreparable  losses  on  Mustapha 
Kemal,  several  of  his  best  battalkoB  falling  faite 
their  hands. 

Mustapha,  in  a  last  desperate  rally  of  his  de- 
pleted forees,  attacked  and  eaptursd  the  Unm  of 

Demerdzi  on  .^ueust  5th,  but  five  days  later  ha  waS 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  town. 

Turk  Against  Turk 

Meantime,  the  anti-Nationalist  movement  had  been 
gaining  ground  in  Anatolia.  Arif  Bey,  at  the  head 
of  2,000  mounted  Loyalists,  captured  Yozgad  from 
the  Nationalists  and  proclaimed  an  "Independent 
Turkish  Govemmenf*  in  that  town.  At  Tdionnn, 
furthor  north,  the  Nationalist  military  commander 
was  hanged  by  order  of  Arif  Bey  in  retaliation  for 
outrages  committed  against  the  peasantry. 

War  Carried  Into  Anaeala 

The  Greeks,  having  expelled  the  Tuilci  frmn  the 
Smyrna  zuno.  rlid  not  care  to  pursue  Mustapha 
Kemal  further  in  Anatolia.  The  Turkish  Nationalist 
amy,  near  the  cloee  of  IMO,  began  a  campaign  in 

Northern  Armenia,  their  purpose  beinw:  to  unit-- 
with  the  Bolshevik  army  that  was  heading  south 
fkom  the  Cancaeiis. 
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England  WididxawB  Her  Ptomise  to  Ofant  Egypt  Independence 

Locd  Milnei^f  Commiasioa  Hierettpoa  Resignf — Summary  of  th»  Proceedingi 


8SCTION  11'I980 


GREAT  BRITAIN'S  pledge  to  abandon  the  oc- 
cupation of  Egypt,  given  by  Premier  Glad- 
stone in  18S2,  and  her  mbeequent  pledge  to 
wtthdmw  her  protectorate  over  Egypt,  given  In 
1914,  both  remained  unfulfilled  at  the  close  of  1920. 
A  plan  for  Egyptian  independence  was,  indeed,  drawn 
up  in  Aaffoet,  IMO^  bjr  Lord  Mtlner's  Commission, 
and  every  hope  held  out  to  the  Egyptians  that  their 
right  to  self-government  would  at  last  be  recognized 
by  the  British  Government,  but  the  terms  proposed 
wvra  rejected  by  the  ISg^ptian  delegates  and  n«- 
gotlatfoaa  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  doie. 
Early  in  January,  1920,  an  appeaJ  issued  from  the 

University  of  Egypt  urging  Great  Britain  to  "recog- 
nise the  complete  independence  of  a  country  disthi- 
guished  by  a  plori'ous  heritage  and  a  peculiar  prp- 
dominance  in  tiie  Orient,"  Lord  M  liner's  Commission 
tetnmed  to  London  In  Mareh,  with  a  ptan  for  the 
rertoration  of  independenc  to  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
delegates,  with  Zaglul  Pa.<«ha  at  their  head,  reached 
London  in  May. 

Meanwhile,  the  sympathy  of  tlie  United  States 
Senate  had  been  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Egypt, 
An  Egyptian  Nationalist  headi|uarters  hail  been  set 
up  in  Washington  by  Mahmud  Fasha  and  ex-Governor 
IWk  «f  MieeMari  engageH  to  preeent  thdr  canse  be- 
fore the  nation.  Upon  his  suggestion,  the  Egyptian 
Nationalists  drew  up  a  set  of  proposals  tu  submit 
to  the  Milner  Commission  as  indicative  of  the  terns 
apon  which  they  would  be  willing  to  make  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  The  proposals  embodied  these 
several  demands :  (1)  Abolition  of  the  British  pro- 
tectorate over  Egypt  in  conformity  with  the  solemn 
pledge  of  the  British  Government  in  1014;  (2)  in- 
tenial  indspendenee  in  all  matten  «eept  fordgn 


affairs,  public  debts  and  control  of  the  Suez  Canal; 
(8)  external  independence. 

These  proposals  were  duly  considered  at  a  joint 
conference  iieid  in  London  and  were  favorably  re- 
ceived. The  fundamental  points  of  the  agreement, 
as  announcc<l  scmi-officially  on  August  23,  1920,  are: 
"Egypt  will  recognize  Great  Britain's  privileged 
position  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  and  agree,  in  case 
of  war,  to  afford  every  facility  for  aecess  to  Egyp- 
tian territory.  Great  Britain  will  maintain  a  garri- 
son in  EKypt  in  the  canal  zone.  Egypt  refcains  con- 
trol of  foreign  relations,  subject  to  her  not  malting 
treaties  contrary  to  Britieb  policy  and  will  htm  tt» 
right  to  maintain  diplomatic  representatives  abroad. 
Capitulations  will  be  abolished." 

The  Egyptian  delegates  left  for  Cairo  In  Septem- 
ber to  consult  with  the  district  and  provincial  com- 
mittees of  the  Egyptian  Nationalist  Party  on  Lord 
Mihier^  propemle.  These  pwvlDg'.  aewjtaMe  to 
Egyptians  genernlly,  the  delegate!  letUIMd  tO  Lott* 
don  to  conclude  the  compact. 

Lord  Milner's  report,  favoring  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Egypt,  was  sitrncd  nn  Drrombcr  21st 
by  tlie  members  of  the  Commission.  It  was  then 
sahmltted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foieign 
AfTairp,  and  in  the  usual  course  of  events  would 
have  been  'aid  before  the  British  Parliament.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  however,  the  British 
Cabinet  balked  at  granting  Eg>'pt  her  independence, 
fearing  that  Ireland  also  would  be  stimulated  to  hold 
out  for  independence  if  the  Egyptians  were  so  fa- 
vored. Lord  Hilner  thereupon  resigned  from  the 
Commission  and  the  whole  ^lestion  of  Egyptian  In- 
dependenee  was  held  in  ab^anos. 


 -  ITALY- DEC.   

lyAnnunzio  Forced  to  Surrender  Fiume  After  a  Mimic  War 

Rmne  It  Dedsred  a  Free  State,  the  Surrounding  Tetfilory  Bdng  Placed  in 

Control  of  Jugoslavia 

  SBCTioN  la-iaao   

iMBrcent  Amr.  1.008  lUlian  Army.  20,0i^0 

Gobrielle  D'Annunilo,  Coromandcr  Gen.  CavIkIU.  CoimmuMler 

JtamI  CoMMUMtor,         Gatncua  G«l  FH-rario 


AFTER  holing  the  dty  of  Fiume  for  flfteea 
months,  in  defiance  of  thr  wishes  of  the  Allied 
'  Powers  and  his  own  beloved  Italy.  Gabrielle 
IVAamnurio,  the  poet-soldier,  surren<lored  to  the 
I  Italian  nrmy  on  December  29,  1920,  subsequentiy 

departing  for  Paris. 
I    Ob  November  27,  1920,  the  Italian  Cli amber  of 
Deputies  had  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  signed 
bv  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Italy  and  Jugo- 
.  >  avia  on  November  12th,  constituting  Fiume  a  free 
'  >tate,  to  be  administered  by  a  government  of  its 
own,  tlie  surrounding  territory  being  placed  under 


the  Jurisdiction  of  Jugo-SIavfa.  It  was  now  {ncimi> 

bent  upon  the  Italian  Government  to  oust  D'Annna* 
sio  and  his  6,000  Legionaries  from  Fiume.  Hiis  was 
easier  said  than  done,  for  since  his  sensational  occu- 
pation of  the  city,  in  September,  1919,  thi-ee  distin- 
gvbhed  Italian  generals  successively  sent  to  Fiume 
to  captnre  lyAnnunzio  had  been  won  over  to  his 
cause.  A  commander  of  sterner  mettle,  Gen.  Cavig- 
lia,  vrsLB  now  chosen  to  march  on  Fiume  and  compel 
the  surrender  of  the  insurt^ent  army. 

With  an  army  of  20,000  regular  troops,  trans- 
ported from  Pola  hy  the  Italian  Ftat,  Gen.  CaHgUa 
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arrived  before  Flume  on  rVecember  Ist  After  throw- 
ing a  cordon  around  tiie  city  he  sent  D'Annunzio 
a  proclamation,  declaring  the  intention  of  the  Ital- 
ian Government  to  enforce  the  conditions  of  the 
Rapallo  Treaty  without  delay  and  demanding  that 
the  insurgent  army  withdraw  behind  the  frontiers  of 
the  Fne  State  and  refirain  fima  umIms  zesistaBiea. 

lyAnnonzio  Declares  War 

D'Annunzio's  reply  took  the  form  of  a  declaration 
of  war  to  begin  on  December  Sd.  Small  clashes  at 
once  occurred  between  the  Legionaries  and  the  Reg- 
ulars, but  actual  warfare  did  not  begin  on  the  «les- 
ignated  day,  Gen.  Cavip:1ia  having  given  orders  that 
the  regular  troops  :  lu  ul  i  not  fire  upon  their  Italian 
brothers  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

Fourteen  Italian  Deputies  were  pent  to  Fiume  to 
persuade  the  insurgent  leaders  tn  abandon  resistance, 
but  they  were  dismissed  with  scant  ceremony.  An 
appeal  telegraphed  from  Rome,  signed  hf  ciglity 
Senators,  went  similarly  unheeded. 


TluM  War  Vends  Desot  lo 

A  sensational  incident  of  the  "war"  occurred  on 
December  6th,  when  the  crews  of  three  vessels  in  the 
Italian  fleet  mutinied,  tying  up  their  officers  and 
taking  their  vessels  into  the  inner  harbor  to  rein- 
force D'Annunzio's  small  fleet  of  one  dreadnouRht, 
four  licv^troyers  and  smaller  craft  moored  off  the 
Fiume  dodc  Tlie  first  vessel  thus  surrendered  was 
the  destroyer  BronsettL  When  the  motineere  fawnght 
their  officers,  in  chains,  k-fore  D'Annunzio,  the  in- 
siir^cent  chieftain  rewarded  them  with  10,000  francs 
and  bade  his  legionaries  to  do  homage  to  them  upon 
bended  knees.  The  second  vessel  to  desert  to  D'An- 
nunzio was  a  torpedo  boat  and  the  third  a  destroyer, 
the  Espero.  In  addition  to  these  ves.sels,  three  ar- 
mored cars  with  their  crews  were  surrendered  to  the 
Insurgent  chief. 

Offsettinp  these  accessions  to  his  cause.  D'Annun- 
zio became  aware  of  a  growing  opposition  to  his 
rule  in  Fhane,  when,  on  DecendMir  lCtt:h,  various  po- 
litical groups,  rejecting  his  regency,  declared  for  a 
free  and  independent  state. 

On  December  21st,  D'Annunzio  informed  General 
Caviglia  of  his  unalterable  decision  to  reject  the 


V 

Rapallo  Treaty  and  his  determination  to  defend 
Fiume  apainst  all  attacks.  He  carried  his  threat  into 
effect  at  once  by  sending  a  detail  of  troops  to  seize 
the  southern  end  of  the  Uontagaa  Tuand  at  Castel« 
venier,  northeast  of  Zara,  compelling  tlM  local  gar* 
rison  to  withdraw^ 

General  Caviglia  sent  a  mm  ultimatam  to  D'An- 
nunzio to  evacuate  the  city  within  48  hours.  He  then 
proclaimed  a  blockade  of  Fiume.  Events  now  moved 
(juickly.  The  Italian  torpedo  boat  destroper  ZefRro 
shelled  the  insurgent  forces  at  Veglia;  the  rebel 
troops  who  had  occupied  Castel  venier  were  captured 
or  put  to  flight;  and  the  rebel  forces  at  Jelcni  wwe 
routed  by  the  Italian  Carabineers. 

Advancing  from  three  sides  Gen.  Caviglia's  troop<;, 
on  December  26th,  bt  ijan  to  close  in  on  Fiume,  the 
Italian  fleet  meantime  guarding  the  hay.  D'Annimzio 
and  Ma  6,000  Legionaries  prepared  to  malte  their 
i^nal  stanti  behind  staunch  barricades  set  up  in  the 
central  s<|uare.  As  the  regular  troops  entered  the 
city,  the  Mayor  went  out  to  meet  Gen.  Ferrario, 
commander  of  the  blockading  forces,  to  discuss  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  The  terms  proposes!  to 
D'Annunzio  were  acain  submitted,  including  full 
recognition  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty.  Pending  a  de- 
cision, a  sttspensioa  of  firing  was  granted.  By  this 
time  the  regular  tvoops  were  in  posaeasiott  of  •  half 
part  of  Fiume. 

Hostilities  wete  resumed  on  Deeember  SSSth.  Fren 
behind  barricades  and  from  housetops  the  insurgents 
directed  machine-gun  lire  upon  the  regular  troops. 
But  all  resistance  was  in  vain.  Hundreds  of  insur- 
gents were  captured.  At  Zara,  the  women  advanced 
against  the  regulars,  screaming  their  defiance. 

The  end  eame  on  Deeember  29th,  when  the  Flume 

authorities  accepted  the  Government's  terms.  By 
January  14th,  the  last  of  the  Lej^ionaries  had 
evacuated  the  city.  D'Annunzio  left  on  January  18th, 
proceeding  by  automobile  to  Paris.  On  the  eve  of 
his  departure,  a  great  public  demonstration  was  held 
in  his  honor. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  total  easualities  of  the 
Italian  regulars  were  17  killed  and  120  wounded, 

those  of  the  I.egionaries  as  18  ki11e<l  and  50  wounded, 
and  those  of  the  civilians  2  killed  and  10  wounded. 


ORBeCS-NOV. 


Former  King  Constantiiie  Bestoced  to  the  Throne  of  Greece 

Soldiers  Fermittnd  to  Vote,  But  Greeks  in  Smyrna  Dented  Thst  Privilege 

 SECTION  14-fMO   ■  '  '  '  


FORINTFR  King  Constantine  of  Greece,  who  was 
compclle<l  to  abdicate  in  1917,  after  naming 
his  .son  Alexander  as  his  successor,  was  restored 
to  his  throne  by  vote  of  the  Greek  nation— or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  a  part  of  the  Greek  nation — on 
November  14,  1920. 

The  way  to  Constantine's  restoration  had  been 
opened  on  October  25th  by  the  death  of  King 
Alexander  from  the  bite  of  a  pet  monkey  received 
on  October  2d  in  the  Palace  Ganlen  at  latoi.  In  con- 
formt^  with  the  constitutional  order  of  succession, 
the  yomger  brother  of  King  Alexander,  Prince 
Paid,  WHS  called  to  soeeeed  him.  Prince  Paul  de- 
dined  the  honor,  saying  that  the  thmme  belonged, 


not  to  him,  but  to  his  niiirust  father,  King  Con- 
stantine, whose  constitutional  successor  was  Prince 
George,  the  eldest  son. 

Thereupon  the  Greek  Government,  through  its 
Minister  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  officially  opened 
negotiations  with  tiie  family  of  the  former  king  I 
in  residence  at  Lucerne.  Emissaries  of  Constantine 
declared  that  the  British  Government  would  view 
the  restoration  of  the  deposed  King  with  satisfactloil. 
Prompt  denial  of  these  declarations  was  made  ky 
Lord  Granville,  the  British  ndnister  at  Athena. 

Yeniaelee  Accoaea  the  King  | 
Premier  Veniielos  of  Greece  on  November  TUi 
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issued  a  manifesto,  accusing  Constantine  of  having 
even  before  the  War,  entered  into  UKreements  with 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  which  hampered  the  free 
iTuidiiis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Greece,  and  fturther 
alleging  that  "Constantine  opened  the  doors  of 
Oriental  Macedonia  and  thus  became  the  cause  of 
the  lamentable  death  of  40,000  Hellenes  and  of  the 
ruin  of  this  opulent  province;  he  implored  German 
headquarters  to  attack  the  English  and  French  and 
throw  them  into  the  sea.  Knowing  full  well  that 
this  offensive  was  to  be  operated  almost  exclusively 
by  Rolgarlan  troops,  he  prepared  the  murder  of  the 
Franco-Britishrrs,  and  after  he  found  refuge  in 
Switzerland  he  unceasingly  organized  seditious  plots 
in  Greece  ae  as  to  render  her  unable  to  enter  the 
war,  and  eonnequently  after  Germany's  defeat  he 
con^ued  to  direct  the  criminals  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  regime  established  in  Greocr,  with  the 
sole  object  of  preventing  our  policy  from  bearing  sat- 
isf aetorjr  fkuH  for  Greece,  and  as  a  result  to  prevent 
the  full  justification  of  this  policy  in  regard  to  the 
Greek  people.  His  return  would  transport  Greece 
immediately  from  the  Conqtieroirs*  camp  to  that  of 
the  vanquished." 

KInr  Gsnslantine's  Great  Yidwry 

A  General  election  was  held  on  Sunday,  November 
14th  to  choose  a  King  of  Greece.  All  soldiers 
were  permitted  to  vote,  arrangements  being 
made  even  on  the  front  lines.  The  Greek  citi- 
actts  in  the  Smyra*  district,  however,  were  denied 
the  vote,  for  the  technical  reason  that  Smyrna  had 
not  yet  been  formally  ceded  to  Greece.  The  election 
resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  former 
King.  Out  of  a  total  of  868  members  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  300  were  adherents  of  Con- 
stantine. The  Venizelist  party  was  almost  com- 
idfltely  annihilated. 

King  Constantine  re-entered  Athens  on  Sunday, 
December  19th,  having  landed  that  morning  at  Fossei- 
donin  from  the  cruiser  AwnK,  and  was  received 

with  acclamations  of  joy  by  a  great  multitude.  On 
January  5,  1921,  he  read  his  manifesto  to  the  Bule, 


or  Parliament,  promising  to  **aim  at  seeorfaig  at 

home  tr:in(|uility  through  union,  and  abroad  at  ac- 
complishing the  national  re-establishment  by  relying 
on  oar  henie  army." 

The  Cabinet  collectively  resigned  on  Jannaiy  Oth, 
but  upon  the  urgent  request  of  the  King  conaented 
to  remain  In  office  until  the  Bule  had  approved  the 

new  roy:i\  policy. 

An  augury  of  happier  relations  between  Greece 
and  Boanuu^  appeared  with  announcement  of  two 

betrothals — that  of  Prince  George  of  Greece  with 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Koumania,  and  that  of  Prince 
Carol,  heir  to  the  thronc  of  Roumania,  and  Prineess 
Helene  of  Greece. 

'Unredeemed  Greeloi"  Address  the  Allied  Powers 

The  '^redeemed'*  Greeks,  resident  In  Constan- 
tinople, transmitted  to  the  Allied  High  Commissioner 
at  the  Turkish  capital  a  manifesV)  reciting  that  "the 
results  of  the  last  elections  in  Greece  have  led  to 
the  affliction  of  all  Greeks  under  Ottoman  rule,  as 
well  as  of  the  free  Hellenes  who  were  firm  believers 
in  M.  \'cnizclos's  policy,  which  the  unredeemed 
Greeks  consider  to  be  the  valuable  expression  of  the 
Bout  at  Hellenism.  If  to  the  voters  of  the  Liberals 
in  Greece  had  been  aflde<]  those  of  the  unredeemed 
Greeks  together  with  those  of  the  Greeks  resident 
in  Turkey  who,  unfortunately,  could  not  participate 
in  the  elections,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation  would  have  been  shown  to  he  firmly 
attache<l  to  the  ideals  upheld  by  the  Allied  Powers 
during  the  war  and  applied  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace." 
Consdous  ef  mpllshing  a  supreme  dirty,  these 
Greeks  declare  that  they  will  remain  "steadfastly 
attached  to  the  national  policy  which  M.  Venizelos 
impersonates;  that  they  swear  fidelity  to  his 
principles;  that  a  feeling  of  everlasting  gratitude 
binds  them  as  individuals  to  the  great  liberal  Powers 
who  are  their  benefactors  and  who  will  always  find 
them  on  their  side;  that  as  far  as  the  Ex-King  is 
eoneeiBed,  they  ihmly  adhere  to  the  official  dec- 
larations of  M.  Venizelos  an<l  absolutely  reject  any 
other  solution  contrary  to  those  declarations." 


IRELAND.  JAN.-DEC. 


Reign  of  Terror  Inaugurated  by  British  Military  in  Ireland 

Provinces  Devastated,  Cities  Destroyed,  Officials  Assassinated,  People  Harried 
Hunger  Striket  of  RfaoniMi  BwtBlng  of  Cofk 
Adi  of  tiM  Black  aaci  Tans 
 SCeriON  IB-I920  


Britiak  MiUUry  FereM.  8MN 

Gen.  Lord  Frencli,  Cacnnuuiiler 


Irtah  RcpokUean  Fneea,  M.MO 
MldHMl  GoiliM,  CeoHDimdir 
BMrard  VUbalj,  CMaf  of  8Uff 


TRELAND  was  subjected,  in  the  year  1920,  to  a 
I  regime  of  terror,   brutally    reminiscent  of  the 
days  of  Cromwell.    The  imperial  British  Gov- 
ernment, imequal  to  the  task  of  ruling  Ireland,  at- 
tempted its  ruin  by  methods  as  ruthless  and  wanton 
those  employed  by  the  Huns  in  Hdiriiun.  Entire 
provinces  were  devastated  by  the  CroN^Ti  forces;  mar- 
tial law  was  eaforoed  throughout  the  southern  part 
of  the  Islaiid;  unarmed  peasants,  Irrespective  of 


ape  or  sex,  were  draRfooned  and  shot  like  wild  ani- 
mals; electeti  Irish  officials,  including  the  Lord 
Mayors  of  two  important  cities,  were  assassinated 
in  their  homes  in  the  dead  of  night  by  British  agents; 
ODric,  Lishum  and  other  towns  were  deliberately 
burned;  forty-fno  croaTnories  were  destroyed;  many 
textile  factories  were  reduced  to  ruins;  hayricks  and 
livestock  were  destroyed;  shops  were  looted  and 
bi)ped;  women  and  childien  by  thousands  were  ez- 
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pdled  fnm  tMr  hmm  «t  niglit,  to  take  rafoge  in 

the  hills  and  fields;  convents  were  raided  and 
churches  profaned;  aged  priests  were  foully  mur- 
dcxvd  as  they  went  about  thefar  p«atoral  duties;  fu- 
nerals were  harried  to  the  erraveyard  by  helmeted 
soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets;  prisoners  of  war  were 
tortured  before  being  put  to  death;  and  other  in- 
famies were  committed  which  will  "denounce  the 
aaow  of  E^laad  tfaronghout  tlie  ages.** 


bjr  American  Commlaaian 

The  American  Commission  on  Conditions  in  Irev 
land,  in  its  Interim  Report,  declares:  'The  British 
terror  in  Ireland  (in  1920)  would  seem  to  us  to  vio- 
late all  laws  of  peace  and  of  war,  private  and  public, 
human  and  Divine.  In  its  long  continuance^  com- 
plefee  otganbation,  ruthlmraera  and  all-pervading 
diaraeter,  it  would  seem  to  your  Commission  almost 
without  parallel  in  the  practice  of  civilized  nations." 

The  American  Commission  reporting  was  chosen 
by  a  Committee  \Vhich  included  eleven  Protestant 
Bishops,  four  Catholic  Bishops,  eleven  United  States 
Senators,  the  Governors  of  five  states,  thirteen  Con- 
gressmen, the  Mayors  of  fifteen,  huge  cities,  and 
elerg>-men,  jurists,  college  presidfuti  uid  profeators, 
publicists,  editors  and  business  and  lawHr  leaders 
from  36  States. 

Concerning  So-Called  Reprisals 
Regarding  reprisals,  the  Interim  Report  states: 

OvIbv  ISlt  llM  MfMk  NpriMi  pollar  «tt  tesHtaUd.  ft 

ft«inonttr«bty  eonaiitad  In  an  scute  int«n*IAcation  of  the  long 
prcvnlUnK  Britlnh  terror.  That  terror  was  not  initiate*!  hy  the 
assaseinntion  of  the  Britlnh  militanr,  vraa  not  confined  to  areas 
in  which  theso  as&iibbinH'.i<>nf<  occurred,  and  was  not  abient  from 
areas  where  there  had  beun  no  aaaAsslnations.  It  WH  therefore 
not  in  tlw  natwa  of  a  retaliation  otthor  JoMttsbto  vr  Hajw<l5» 
abio,  on  the  part  of  the  party  flrtt  attadiid.  Tha  oAlelal  mt  of 
the  term  reprisal  would  pnrno<ni<n(ly  ixN-m  tn  u«  »hp  «trrr<)typ«l 
rule  de  tiuerre,  intrndcti  to   lead  the  Britiph   and  other  rc<irlr 

iato  oondooing  an  agsravation  of  the  Imperial  Britiab  tarrorian 
ta  Irstaadt 

The  Commission  holds  the  Imperial  British  Gov- 
ernment culpable  for  the  Irish  atrocities.  It  avers 
that  the  British  troops  in  Ireland  iaeluded  in  their 
ranks  "criminals  and  convicts."  It  allepos  that  Brit- 
ish propaganda  was  used  to  "breed  fear  and  hate  in 
these  troops,"  and  it  presents  picture  after  picture  of 
"soldiors  crazed  with  drink  running  amuck,  bunungi 
desltvyliig  and  promlscucmsly  murdering."  Sudi 
acts  of  criminal  violence  "are  confloned,  encourap-od 
or  even  actually  participated  in  by  Imperial  British 
oflleen."  A  British  proclamation  is  cited  which 
makes  death  the  penalty  for  a  mother  who  harbors 
her  son  in  her  home  if  he  is  a  Republican,  "levying 
war  against  His  Majesty,  the  King,"  although  80 
per  cent  of  the  entire  nation  would  fall  under  the 
awful  condemnation.  This  proclamation,"  says  the 
Report,  "would  seem  to  us  to  be  directed  not  only 
against  Irish  womanhood,  but  also  again.st  the  mem- 
ory of  the  noblest  ef  Ekiglishwomen,  Edith  Cavell, 
shot  for  harboring  person?  lp\yincr  war  against  His 
Majestj',  the  Kaiser.  The  British  High  Command 
would  appear  to  make  the  heroism  of  Edith  Cavell 
•  crime  and  to  confirm  her  sentence." 

America's  Indictment  of  England 

The  conclusions  of  the  Commission  were  as 
follows: 

We  find  that  the  Iriih  people  are  deprived  of  the  protection 
of  BritUh  law,  to  which  they  would  be  antitlad  aa  Bahjeeta  of 
tho  Britiih  XiaB.   Hmj  mn  lllwwln  dq9ri««4  of  the  monl 


protection  granted  by  international  law  to  which  they  would  be 
entitlr^  as  belligerents.  They  arc  nt  the  mercy  of  Imperial 
British  for(<«a  which  aetinK  contrary  both  to  all  law  and  to  all 
■undarda  of  human  oonduet.  have  inatituted  in  Ireland  a  "tar> 
ror"  that  la  OMTO  icnMo  thn  war.  Mora  wwiiwUrt  tho  ovi* 
denee  rosmrdiiis  tUs  oampolni  of  twiutlaiu.  wMdi  wo  pnoMt 
hereafter,  provot: 

1.  The  loiperial  British  (iovernmcnt  hii.s  created  and  Intro- 
dnced  Into  Ireland,  a  force  of  at  least  7R.OO0  men.  nany  of 
them  youthful  and  Inexporienoed,  and  eome  of  thtB  SHWrtStSi 
and  ha*  incited  that  force  to  unbridled  violence. 

2.  The  Imperial  Britlah  foreaa  In  |TCloa4  have  tortnrad.  and 
indiscriminately  killed,  Innoeont  m»W,  wauMU  and  children: 
have  dinrrlininately  assaMinated  prrcons  suapeclcd  of  bains 
Republlcnns  ;  hsvc  tortured  and  shot  jinsmirr*  while  in  custody, 
adoptiUB  the  subterfuxaa  of  "refusal  to  halt"  and  "attaBiptinK 
to  eacat>e"  ;  and  have  attributed  to  alleged  "Sinn  Fein  extrem- 
ists" the  British  asaaasination  of  prominent  Irish  Republicans. 

^.  House-buminff  and  wuloa  deetmeliion  of  whole  viliaaea 
and  cities  tqr  Imperial  Britiih  foroea  under  Imperial  British 
ndicerH  hnve  be<*n  countenanced,  and  ordered  hy  officials  of  the 
British  Government  ;  and  elaborate  prosition  hy  (rasolina  sprays 
and  tKimba  has  l>«en  made  in  a  numl>er  of  instsnoea  for  ay^ 
tomstle  incendiarism  aa  part  of  a  plan  of  terrorism. 

4.  A  eampaicB  for  the  destraetion  of  the  means  of  existence 
of  the  Irish  aaople  has  been  oonduet ed  by  tlio  Immins  of  fa»' 
torice,  clWIMI'les,  crops  and  farm  implements  and  the  abooting 
of  farm  animals.  Thi«  rampaiirn  Is  carried  OB  rosavdioaa  Of 
political  views  of  their  owners,  and  results  ta  wMHatMlA  flat 
acute  suffering  among  women  and  children. 

5.  Acting  under  a  aarieo  of  praelamations  Iseoed  hf  tho  eooa- 
petent  military  authoritioa  of  the  Imperial  Britlah  foroea.  hoa> 
tatree  are  carried  by  forces  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Republican 
army:  flnee  are  levied  upon  towns  and  villsges  as  punishment 
for  alletrcd  offenses  of  individuals  ;  private  rroperfy  is  daotroyed 
in  reprisals  for  acts  with  which  the  owniTs  havi'  no  eonne^ 
tion,  and  the  civilian  population  is  subjected  to  a  constant 
taOHMtJoB  apoB  the  thswr  that  iadivUhMila  are  In  iinaaiiaaliM 
of  Informatton  vnhnhte  to  flic  nfiftary  forces  of  Great  BrHnin. 
These  acts  of  the  Imperial  British  forces  «-e  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  peace  or  war  amonit  modem  civilired  nations. 

6.  This  "terror"  has  failed  to  re-establish  Imperial  British 
civil  jcovemmont  In  Irelntnl.  ThrouKhout  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland  BriUsh  courts  have  oaased  to  funetion.  iowl,  country 

Iriftl^'eflil^effldSK'ftirai* no  ImSSn^oTNTHet^aHaM 'iSul 

people. 

7.  In  spite  of  the  British  "terror"  the  majoribr  of  tho  Irish 
t>corl<<  hnvfnt;  Knnctioned  by  ballot  the  Iriih  Mpobli^  glvo  thoU 
alleciiinrr*  in  !'  ;  p.'iy  taxes  to  it;  and  tMVMt  tho  4iSMtoM  of 
oouru  and  of  its  civil  officials. 

Gen.  Lord  French  Resigns  His  Command 
Gen.  Lord  French,  Commander  of  the  British 
forces  in  Ireland,  and  a  former  Conunander-in-Chief 
of  the  British  Armies  in  France,  resigned  his  com- 
mand a.s  a  protr«t  against  the  continuance  of  the 
British  Government's  ruthlesR  policy  in  Ireland.  He 
anteoipicntly  addresaed  aeveral  Britfali  aaaemblageii, 
advocating  the  withdrawal  of  the  Briti.sh  military 
forces  from  Ireland  and  the  extension  of  home  rule 
to  the  people  ct  that  mar^nwd  iaUmd. 

British  Labor  Party'a  Pioleat 

Similarly,  the  British  Labor  Party  denounced  the 
British  terror  in  Ireland  as  "a  thing  done  in  the 
name  of  Groat  Britain  which  must  make  her  name 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  world."  The  British 
boT  Commiraion's  xepovt  considers  the  matter  of  re- 
prisals in  this  light: 

"Besides  repriHils  for  si>erific  occurrences  there  are  the  more 
irencral  sorts  r.f  rcrrl^ftls-  n-prisnls  nt-;iln«t  all  and  sundry,  not 
for  this  or  that  imrticular  crime,  but  for  the  general  attitude 
of  the  bolk  of  Irlah  paopio  toward  tho  Britlah  GowarwMBt  and 
its  paid  aervanta  In  Irotend.  TiM  poHcar  of  ahMr  torrotlan  mat 
of  brutal  treatment  to  individuals  ii  directed  against  the  people 
as  n  whole.  Agoin,  the  Innocent  certainly  luffer,  and  the  iruilty 
iriiiy  or  miiy  not  MilTi-r  wilh  them.  Reprisals  and  the  whole 
jxiliiy  of  vlolrnrc  iir<'  r<it»limni-d  because  they  arc  inhuman, 
and  also  ttecause  by  driving  the  people  to  revolt  or  sullen  despair 
thar.  hat  hOmMw  tho  wMmm  «h«r  mv  dwiswod  «o  mIv*  hv 
It  ant  of    *  ' 


Ueland  Votes  for  Independence 
The  preponderant  sentiment  of  the  Irish  el«»ctoT- 
ate  in  favor  of  absolute  independence  was  again 
.«hown  in  the  elections  held  on  January  16th,  when 
the  Republican  party  elected  86  per  esnt  of  their 
eandidatea  and  the  eolon  of  the  Irlah  Repnhlle  wtf 
raised  over  the  dilef  cities  ef  Ireland.  Svaii  tai  the 
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proviace  of  Ulster,  Uie  vote  stood  238,374  for  self- 
datenriiMtton,  against  238,318  for  the  double  parliu- 
ment  plan.  afTording  proof  positive  that  all  Ireland 
WM  opposed  to  the  new  Home  Hulc  Bill. 

Chief  Secretary  Macpherson  Resigns 

Ian  Macpherson,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland*  ve> 

5iS7»p«l  hi'^  oflTicc  on  April  1st  and  wns  succeeded  hjf 
Sir  Uamar  Greenwoo<l,  a  Canadian  by  birth. 

Elected  Officials  Arretted 

All  Ireland  seethed  with  excitement  during  Feb- 
mijr.  The  local  boards  had  met  on  January  80th 
to  organiM.  At  Dublin  the  flag  of  the  Irish  Republic 
was  unfurled  from  the  tower'  of  the  Municipal 
BuildinETs,  next  door  to  Dublin  Castle,  the  very  .seal 
(d  British  authority,  and  it  fluttered  the  entire  day 
is  Aill  Tfew.  For  Ixwd  Mayor  of  Dublhi  tiw  elee> 
torate  chose  Thoma.s  Kelly,  who  had  been  lodged  in 
Wormwood  Scrubs  Prison  two  months  before,  being 
secretly  arrested  at  night  and  taksn  to  England  on 
a  ship  of  war.  Sinn  Fein  Chairmen  weie  elected  at 
Coric,  Waterford,  Tipperary,  Sligo,  Drogheda  and 
Limerick.  A  Catholic  Mayor  was  elected  in  Derry 
for  the  first  time  in  40  years.  Cork  chose  for  its 
Lord  Mayor  Aldemuui  Tliomaa  McCorCaiB,  eaptafai 
nf  the  local  f>inn  Fein  Volunteprs.  A  resolution  was 
carne<i  declaring  the  Corporation's  allegiance  to  the 
Irish  Parliament.  DaUia,  Coric,  Limorick  and  Drog- 
heda  declined  to  nominate  a  sheriff,  as  that  would 
necessitate  an  oath  swearing  allegiance  to  the  Brit* 
ish  King. 

In  reprisal  for  these  acts  of  patriotism,  the  British 
anthorttieB  at  4  oVdodc  Ib  the  nomfaMr  of  Jamiary 

3 1st,  arrested  every  Sinn  Fein  official  in  Dublin, 
Limerick,  Thurles  and  elsewhere  upon  whom  could 
be  fastened  a  ehaiffe  of  sedition  and  rebellion.  Seoul 
of  prisoners  were  gathered  in  Dublin  for  transpor- 
tation to  England  on  British  warships.  As  a  result 
of  these  nocturnal  arrests  and  deportations  without 
trial,  numerous  dashes  ensued  between  the  people 
aged  poUeOk  nsiiltiaf  in  eovefal  fMalitios. 

.Maidcr  of  Mayor  HeCntafai 

The  first  of  a  long  series  of  atrocious  crimes,  oom- 

mittefl  by  agents  of  the  British  Government,  was 
the  murder  of  Lord  .Mayor  Thomas  McCurtain  of 
Cork.  On  the  nipht  of  March  20th,  eipht  emissaries 
of  the  Crown,  all  masked,  broke  into  his  house,  took 
hfm  fnm  his  bed  and  shot  Mm  dead  In  the  presence 
of  his  family.  An  attempt  was  mado  to  fasten  the 
guilt  for  this  crime  on  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood, but  without  succf'ss.  The  authors  of  the  mur- 
der it  is  known  were  Briti.<!h  agents,  and  it  is  further 
known  that  two  hours  before  his  murder  the  British 
authorities  had  issued  ortlers  for  his  arrest.  A  cor- 
oner's inquest  into  the  assassination  found  that  "the 
Lord  Mayor  had  been  nrardered  by  the  Irish  Royal 
Constnmbulary  under  circumstances  of  the  mopt  cal- 
lous brutality,  officially  directed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.'* A  verdict  of  wilful  murder  was  returned 
h\-  the  iur>-  againnt  Premier  Lloyd  George,  Geo. 
French,  Secretary  Greenwood  and  others. 

Soldiers  Fire  un  Unarmed  Crowd 

On  thf  night  of  March  22d  a  large  body  of  soldiers, 
attachod  tn  '.lio  Dublin  military  barracks,  fired  into 
an  unarmed  crowd  of  civilians  gatherea  near  the 
g«*i.».fcr»^  bridge*  IdUinc  a  nan  and  a  woman  and 


wounding  several  others.  In  defense  of  this  mas- 
sacre, the  soldiers  alleged  that  they  had  been  stoned 
by  the  crowd  whilst  returning  fimn  a  pecfonsaawe 
at  the  Theater  Royal. 

Murder  of  JudRe  B«ll 

Judge  Alan  Bell,  a  Resident  Magistrate,  70  years 
old,  who  had  presided  over  an  inquiry  into  dealings 
of  the  .Sinn  Fein  with  Irish  banks,  was  dragged  from 
a  crowded  street  car  in  Dublin  by  a  band  of  men  at 
10  o'clock  on  tlie  morning  of  March  26Lh  and  shot 
to  death  at  the  side  of  the  road  in  full  view  of  the 
other  passengers.  The  assassins  escaped.  Follow- 
ing the  murtler,  a  number  of  high  Irish  officials 
abandoned  their  homes,  and,  for  safety,  took  up 
tboir  xcaideDce  ia  DobUa  Castle. 

fSt  PoUee  Banadoi  Bancd 

Daring  the  arst  three  months  of  1920,  there  had 
occurred  25  attacks  on  police  barradcs.  Tbeoo  at- 
tacks were  continued  in  April,  when  220  police  bar- 
r:ick<  wcrv  burncil.  .Some  of  the  police  stron^rholds 
were  «Tecked  by  bombs,  others  carried  by  assault. 
In  no  instanee  were  the  inmates  harmed. 

On  the  night  of  April  8d,  fires  were  started  in  the 
Tax  Collectors'  offices  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
eepeeially  in  Dnblin,  where  the  Are  brigade  waa  bept 

busy  all  night.  On  the  same  ni^hl  bij?  cattle  drives 
took  place  in  Galway  and  County  Mayo,  1,800  men 
driving  the  cattle  from  thousands  of  acres,  while 
the  police  and  graxiers  loolied  on  powerless  to  check 
the  depredation8i 

New  Home  Rote  BUI 

Ob  February  26th  the  new  Home  Ride  Bill,  ersat* 

ing  two  Parliaments  in  Ireland  and  providing  sep- 
arate governments  for  Ulster  anil  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land, was  formally  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. ThiH  bill  was  challenged  on  its  second  reading 
by  former  Premier  A-sijuith,  representing  the  Lib- 
eral objection,  as  a  measure  "which  is  inacceptable 
to  any  section  of  the  Irish  nation,  which  denies  na- 
ttonat  unity  by  setting  up  the  Legislatures  and  ex- 
ecutives with  co-ordinate  powers  and  which  would 
indefinitely  postpone  the  establisiunent  of  a  united 
pazUament  fw  Ireland." 

Hunger  Strike  Endo  la  General  Strike 

Eighty-nine  Irish  Republicans,  imprisoned  and 
held  without  trial  in  Moxmtjoy  Prison,  Dublin,  began 
a  hunger  strike  on  April  4th.  Upon  the  refusal  of 
the  Government  to  i;rail  amelioration  to  these  pris- 
oners, the  Irish  Trades  Union  Congress  issued  a 
call  to  the  wwrkers  for  a  general  strike  throu^Miit 
Ireland  on  April  13th.  Except  in  Uli^ter,  business 
was  brought  to  a  complete  stand-still.  All  the  in- 
dustries, shops,  public  houses  and  restaurants  were 
close<l;  the  hotel  staffs  quit  work,  the  Post  Office 
ceased  to  function;  no  tramcars  or  trains  were  run. 
On  the  day  followinir  tliis  paralysis  of  business,  the 
government  capitulated;  all  the  hunger-striking  pris- 
oners were  released  and  aa  a  result  the  strike  was 
immediately  called  ofT. 

While  the  strike  was  on,  a  detadunent  of  Irish 
cyclists  captured  the  city  of  Waterford,  etitting  the 
telegraph  wires,  occupyinp  thf  Government  Build- 
ings and  taking  over  the  functions  of  the  municipal 
govexnnwnt 
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Sensational  Hunger  Strike  in  England 

An  even  more  sensational  hunger  strike  took 
plaee  in  Wormwood  Scrubs  Prison,  London,  being 
participated  in  by  150  Irish  political  prisoners.  In 
eympathy  with  the  strikers,  several  of  whom  were 
reported  at  the  point  of  death,  a  throng  of  10,000 
people  of  both  sexes  made  a  demonstration  in  front 
of  Uie  prison  on  April  26th,  singing  Irish  songs,  way- 
ing  Sinn  Fein  flajTs  and  shouting  messages  to  the 
prisoners  through  megaphones.  Suddenly  the  great 
crowd  knelt  on  the  wet  grass  while  a  priest  recited 
the  rosary  in  Gaelic.  Day  after  day  the  great  crowd 
remained  in  front  of  the  prison.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  disperse  the  crowd  on  April  29th,  when  a 
body  of  mounted  policemoi  rode  roughshod  through 
the  vast  assemblage,  but  trfthout  success.  On  the 
following  day  a  body  of  Irish  "stalwarts"  appcarod, 
wearing  steel  helmets  and  bending  all  their  energies 
to  the  protection  of  the  women  who  composed  the 
larger  part  of  the  crowd.  A  few  days  later  the 
British  Government  released  the  hunger  strikers. 

Parliamentary  Debate  on  Home  Rule 

The  Parliament  debate  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
Bill  continued  through  April  and  May,  but  tlic  Irish 
Nationalist  members  on  May  1st  repeated  their  re- 
foml  to  participate  in  the  diseonion.  Fbmer 
Premier  Asquith  on  May  10th  made  a  plea  in  advo- 
cacy of  a  single  Irish  Parliament,  but  his  sugges- 

AoMiicaB  GbftgtcBBlenal  Protest 

In  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  on 
April  15th,  87  members  of  Congress  entcmd  their 
fonnal  protest  to  Secretary  of  State  Bainbridge 
Colby  against  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Crown 
forces  in  Ireland,  and  on  May  4th  a  memorandum 
was  sent  to  the  British  Govemment,  signed  by  86 
Ccnire—meii,  embodying  a  similar  pfotest. 

British  Army  of  Occopatian 

Early  in  Hay,  the  British  Govemment  sent  an 
Army  of  Occupation  into  Ireland,  numbering  80,000 
troops,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  supported  by 
armored  cars,  tanks,  heavy  artillery,  and  airplanes. 
At  tiie  same  time  the  rudn  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Cm- 
stabularj'  -vvcTe  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  re- 
cruits from  Scottish  and  English  regiments.  A 
special  camp  wa.s  established  for  the  infantry  at  the 
Curragh,  outside  Dublin;  but  the  cavalry  regiments 
took  up  strategic  positions  in  the  South  and  West. 

*   •       American  Resolution  of  Sympathy 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  United 

States  Congress,  on  May  2Sth,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  7, 
reported  favorably  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  for  a  government 
of  thdr  own  choice,  further  drr! arinp  that  the  con- 
ditions in  Ireland,  con.sequent  upon  the  British  de- 
nial of  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  them.selves, 
endangered  the  world  peace  and  tended  to  weaken 
^  bond  of  tmity  and  the  ancient  ties  of  Idnship 
which  bind  so  many  of  the  American  pet^Ie  to  ^e 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Seizure  of  Britinh  .\rmH 

The  daring  Irish  Republicans  continued  to  raid 
British  banradcs  in  quest  of  arms  and  anunanition. 


On  June  4th,  a  party  of  60  RepuUicaas,  anned  with 
revolvers,  surprised  a  military  detaehment  at  tbe 

King's  Inn  in  Dublin,  and  made  off  with  30  rifles 
and  several  thousand  rounds  of  anununition.  Two 
^hqw  later  a  military  and  police  patrol  was  trapped 

and  disarmed  by  Irish  Republicans  who  had  piT^ 
tended  to  be  playing  bowls  by  the  roadside. 

Boycott  Against  the  Constabulaiy 
The  Irish  Republican  Army,  on  Jtme  ISth,  pro- 
claimed a  genera!  boycott  against  the  British  Con- 
stabulary throughout  Country  Leitrim.  The  effect 
of  the  boyeott  was  to  stop  the  supplies  of  food,  milk 
and  other  aeeeasaries  to  the  police  and  their  f  amiliee. 

Labor  Makes  Its  Protest 

The  Irish  Labor  Unions  showed  their  sympathy 
with  the  rebellioD  In  many  ways.   Tims,  on  May 

20th,  the  National  Union  of  Bailwaymen  in  Dublin 
refu-sed  to  unload  munition  supplies  for  the  British 
Army  of  OccupatieB  and  threatened  a  general  strike 
if  compelled  to  transport  military'  stores.  On  May 
25th  this  threat  was  carrietl  into  effect.  Traffic  at 
the  North  Wall  Station  wa.H  completely  paralyzed 
and  the  discharge  of  munitions  from  vessels  brought 
to  a  standstilL 

Rioting  at  Londonderry 

I  >n<innderry  was  the  scene  of  riotous  outbreaks 
between  the  Unionists  and  Nationalists  throughout 
the  wedt  of  June  21—26.  The  rioting  began  when, 
on  the  mominir  of  the  21st,  a  large  body  of  armed 
Unionists  (Ulsterites)  charged  down  Castle  street, 
firing  volley  after  volley  faito  the  RepaMican  atrong- 
hold  in  Bridge  Street.  Driven  from  this  point,  the 
Unionists  ran  amok  in  other  places.  Thereupon  all 
business  was  suspended,  the  schools  and  shops  were 
closed,  and  many  houses  barricaded.  The  fighting 
on  the  second  day  spread  to  the  waterfront,  the  ri- 
val belligerents  being  intrenched  and  barricaded 
with  sand  tags.  Channel  sailings  were  suspended 
daring  this  period  of  warfare.  The  rioters  were  fi- 
nally driven  from  the  streets  by  the  Crown  Troops, 
after  17  persons  had  been  killed  and  29  wounded. 
As  the  result  of  a  conference  between  British  and 
Iri.sh  Republican  officials,  a  Conciliation  Committee, 
representative  of  all  classes,  was  appointed  to  re- 
■tore  peace. 

Railway  Traffic  Disorganized 

The  refusal  of  the  Irish  railway  men  to  move 
trains  on  whldi  British  soldfers  or  police  had  taJoen 

passage,  or  to  transport  ammunition  for  the  u.se  of 
the  Army  of  Occupation,  resulted  in  July  in  the  al- 
most complete  disorganization  of  the  ndlway  ser- 
vice. The  Great  Northern  Railway,  hitherto  not  af- 
fected, became  involved  in  the  general  boycott  on 
June  29th.  On  the  80th  the  railroad  termtaras  at 
Dublin  was  tied  up,  ceasing  a  complete  stoppage  of 
trains  for  the  Sooth.  By  July  9Qi  no  traJns  were 
running  out  of  Limerick  to  Watorford,  Cork  and 
Sligo,  and  there  had  been  no  outbound  trains  from 
Tipperary  for  a  fortnight.  To  aaslat  In  the  traas- 
port  of  food,  the  Gorarnment  made  use  of  meter 
vehicles. 

British  General  Kidnapped 

Tlie  TrI^Jl  Koimblicans  did  not  iKsitate  at  kid- 
napping the  higher  commanders  of  the  British  Army. 
Thus  on  the  night  of  June  27th,  Brigadier  Gen. 
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Locas,  commanding  the  British  troops  in  the  Fennoy 
nitftuy  srea,  was  selaed  by  a  party  of  nuuiked  men 

and  held  for  some  time  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  a 
Sinn  Fein  covert.  Upon  his  restoration  to  freedom, 
he  frankly  acknowledged  that  his  captors  were 
"kindly  and  considerate"  younp  men.  It  is  a  de- 
plorable fact  that  the  example  of  chivalrous  conduct 
set  by  the  Irish  captors  of  Gen.  Lucas  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  British.  Certain  it  is  that  the  cold- 
blooded nrarder  of  Irish  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
British  military  authorities  has  left  an  Ineffaceable 
Stain  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  Empire. 

Coercion  Bill  Passed  By  Parliament 

A  bill  for  the  Restoration  of  Order  in  Ireland,  and 
popularly  known  as  the  Crimes  Bill,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  place  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  under 
nuurtiai  law,  was  adopted  under  closure  by  the 
House  of  Connnoos  on  Angnst  9th  by  a  Tote  of  209 
to  18.  Un  ler  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  civil  law 
was  superseded  by  military  law,  the  duties  of  Crown 
tribunals  being  transferred  to  courts-martial. 
Ulster,  however,  was  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  the  law.  Exciting  scenes  attended  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  Commons.  Joseph  Devlin,  Nationalist 
tnwnbwr  for  Belfast,  after  dmoundng  the  liill  as 
"one  of  the  most  infamous  transaedons  of  which  any 
Government  hatl  been  jfuilty",  openly  defied  the 
diair,  and  in  consequence  was  expelled.  All  the 
Itteh  Natfcaaliata  and  most  of  the  Labor  members 
aeeonpanied  him.  When  the  bill  was  read  in  the 
Hoase  of  Lords,  on  August  9th,  the  Right  Hon.  Alcx- 
ndtor  M.  Curli>le,  an  Irish  Privy  Councilor  and 
prominent  Belfast  slUp-builder,  called  out  from  the 
steps  of  tlie  throne  t  "My  Lords,  if  you  pass  this 
bill,  you  may  kill  England,  hut  you  will  not  kill 
Ireland."  Without  division  the  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Lords  and  beeame  law  with  tiie  royal  assent. 
Privy  Councilor  Carlisle  on  August  18th  was debarred 
from  the  House  of  Lords. 

Catholic  Workmen  Banished  From  Belfast 

The  Orangemen  of  Belfast,  in  an  excess  of  bigotry, 
on  July  21st,  declared  a  boycott  against  the  Catliolle 

workmen  in  the  -ihipyards  and  other  establishments 
of  Ulster.  In  conse<|uence  of  this  boycott,  some 
1,000  Oitholics  were  driven  from  their  places  of  em- 
plojTnent.  A  reign  of  terror  set  in,  continuing  for 
months.  Not  content  with  ilepriving  1,000  Catholics 
and  4,000  deponiiints  of  their  means  of  rxi-tonce, 
the  fanatical  Orangemen  set  fire  to  the  stores  and 
iMMiaes  of  the  Catholics,  compdlhig  innocent  women 
and  children  to  seek  refuge  in  tiie  hills  and  swamps 
lomd  about  Belfast.  These  outrages  brought  in 
their  train  ambushes,  raids,  reprisals,  and  street 
fitrhting.  Not  only  Belfast,  but  Dublin,  London- 
fiorry  and  other  large  cities  were  again  the  scenes 
of  unloosed  pasdoBs,  wltb  thefr  vesultant  tdl  of 
violent  deaths. 

Bociiliiff  ef  Balbriggan 

A  <letachment  of  "Black  and  Tans"  sacked  and 
bume<l  the  small  town  of  Balbriggan,  on  September 
2l8t,  "in  retaliation  for  the  shooting  of  two  police- 
men." This  outrage  was  thus  described  in  one  Eng- 
lish newspaper:  "In  its  brutality,  wantonness  and 
dnHlimitlvimoes.  last  nichtli  woxl^  of  the  uniformed 


forces  of  the  Crown  was  comparable  only  to  the 
story  of  some  Belgian  village  in  tlie  early  days  of 

the  War.  People  were  fleeing  the  town  in  conditions 
an  pitiable  as  that  of  any  set  of  refugees  that  ever 
left  Louvain."  Gen.  Macready,  Commander  in  Chief 
in  Ireland,  ordered  a  rigirl  inquir>-  into  this  and  sim- 
ilar police  outrages  but  without  result. 

ne  Burning  of  Lisbnm 

The  British  atttiiorities  in  Angnt/b  fmnished  arras 

to  several  thousand  OrantJrrmrn  in  Ulster,  many  of 
them  ex-ser\'ice  men,  ostensibly  for  the  "protection 
of  life  and  property,"  but  in  reality  to  carry  out  a 
series  of  reprisals  already  planned.  The  organiza<- 
tion  of  this  Northern  Volunteer  force  met  with  ad- 
verse criticism  among  both  Nationalists  and  South- 
ern Unionists.  One  of  the  earlier  exploits  of  this 
''Volunteer^  force  was  Hbn  burning  and  looting  of  the 
business  section  of  the  city  of  IJsbum  on  Augtist 
23d,  property  to  the  value  of  $2,500,000  being  de- 
stroyed. Kvcr\-  Republican  resident  of  the  town 
was  compelled,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  pledge  liis 
"loyalty"  to  King  George. 

Viscount  Grey's  Dominion  Proposal  Rejected 

Viscount  Grey  of  Fallo<ien,  on  September  29th, 
proposed  that  Ireland  be  granted  •  Dominion  form 
of  government,  England  to  reserve  control  of  the 
Departments  of  Foreign  and  United  Military  Affairs. 
The  proposal  was  rejected  both  by  President  de 
Valera  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  by  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  leader  of  the  Ulster  Unionists.  Premier 
Lloyd  George  subse<|U''ntly  rejected  the  Grey  plan 
on  the  ground  that  dominion  rule  in  Ireland  might 
prove  unsafe  for  Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  "domin- 
ion  home  rule  means  that  they  (the  Irish)  can  or- 
ganise their  own  army  and  navy,  and  their  sub- 
marine bases  aa  welL" 

Arefabisiiop  Manniz  Arrested 

The  British  Government,  early  in  Aufru>t,  invited 
the  derision  of  all  the  nations  by  despatching  several 
torpedo  destroyers  to  teteroept  the  tfaier  Baltie  at 
QueenstoNSTi  and  take  therefrom  a  single  aged  priest, 
Archbishop  Daniel  Mannix  of  Australia,  who  had 
sailed  from  New  York  on  July  30th,  intending  to 
visit  his  old  home  in  Ireland.  The  venerable  pre- 
late, <luring  his  stay  in  America,  had  made  several 
speeches  in  denunciation  of  British  nilo  in  Irelan<l. 
In  consequence  of  these  strictures,  Premier  Lloyd 
George  had  oflAdally  notified  him  that  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  land  in  Ireland.  Nevertheless, 
elaborate  preparations  to  welcome  him  were  made 
at  Liverpool,  Cork  and  other  cities.  When  off 
Queenstown,  the  Baltic,  after  being  stopped  by  Brit- 
ish destroyers,  was  boarded  by  British  officers,  who 
placed  the  Archhinliop  under  "technical  arrest"  ami 
set  him  ashore  at  Penzance.  On  August  lOth,  under 
strict  surveillance,  the  prelate  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  remained  aemal  wedcs  imtO  Iiia  departure 

for  Rome. 

Ixjrd  Mayor  McSwiney's  Hunger  Strike 

A  tragedy  which  held  ihe  close  attention  of  the 
world  was  the  hunger  strike  of  Lord  Major  Terence 
McSwiney  of  Cork,  ending  m  his  death  in  Brixton 
Prison,  London,  oo  October  25th,  after  a  fast  of  74 
days.     Lord  Hayor  McSwiney  was  arrested  en 
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August  16th  and  brought  to  trial  without  counsel  on 
three  ehargres,  viz:  (1)  Havint;  under  his  control  the 
secret  police  cipher  of  the  city  of  Cork,  which  it  was 
his  right  as  Lord  Mayor  to  possess,  (2)  being  in  pos- 
sesrion  of  a  nesohition  pledidni?  the  dlegfanee  of 
Cork  Corporation  to  the  Irish  Parlinmpnt,  and  (3) 
having  in  his  possession  the  inaugural  speech  he  had 
delivered  when  installed  la  office.  Found  "guilty", 
he  was  sentenced  to  ser\'e  two  years  in  prison.  Re- 
fusing to  admit  the  legality  of  the  court  which  tried 
him,  Lord  Mayor  McSwlncy  (hrhucil  that  if  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  he  would  be 
frt»  within  n  month,  by  death  or  otherwise,  sinee  it 
was  his  intention  to  abstain  wholly  from  food. 
Transferred  to  Brixton  Prison,  on  August  18th,  Lord 
Mayor  McSwiney  began  his  memorable  hunger 
strike.  As  the  weeks  went  by,  reports  of  his  weak- 
ened condition  moved  the  whole  world  to  pity,  and 
resulted  in  numerous  petitions  for  his  release.  King 
George  eaqioessed  his  willingness  to  pardon  the  Irish 
prisoner,  but  Premier  Lloyd  George,  obdurate  to  13» 
last,  rcplie<l  that  he  "could  not  interfere  with  the 
course  of  justice."  On  September  11th  the  street 
ear  servlee  of  Dublin  ceased,  between  10  a.  n.  and 
noon,  to  permit  the  employees  to  attend  mass  for  the 
martyr-mayor.  All  business  was  suspended  in  the 
town  of  Dalkey,  every  Protestant  shopkeeper  dosing 
his  place  of  budnaea  aa  a  maric  of  respect.  Ten 
thoommd  persons  in  Glasgow  participated  in  a 
demonstration  ntrainst  Mr^winey's  further  impris- 
onment. An  urgent  appeal  for  McSwiney's  release 
was  addressed  by  Mayor  Hylan  of  New  York  to 
Premier  Lloyd  George,  but  x\ithout  result.  In  the 
last  days  of  his  fant,  Lord  Mayor  McSwiney  was  at- 
tended by  nuns.  It  was  repoite<l  that  the  British 
jail  oflScials  had  fcordbly  fed  him  and  that  he  waa 
ddlrlons.  The  end  came  on  October  2Gth,  the  74t9i 
day  of  his  fast,  ta  wtvry  land  Lord  Mayor  Mc- 
Swiney was  acclaimed  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Thnnigliont  ^  worid,  solemn  rellgfous 
servlees  and  public  demonstrations  were  held  in  his 
bonor.  A  large  concourse  of  people  attended  the 
Anal  obeaqatea  in  Ondc. 

Lloyd  George's  Latest  Irish  Program 

Farilamont  adjoomed  on  August  10th  until  Octo- 
ber 19th.  Before  the  adjournment,  Premier  Lloyd 
George  denied  that  the  British  Government  had  de- 
cided to  grant  dominion  rule  to  all  Ireland  with 
Ulster's  consent.  The  only  terras  on  which  Britain 
would  consent  to  treat  with  Sftm  Fefai  weret  (l) 
That  the  she  counties  of  Ulster  must  be  treated 
aepacmte^;  (2)  that  there  must  be  no  secession  of 
any  part  at  Ireland  from  the  United  Kingdom;  (8) 
that  nothing  would  be  agreed  to  that  would  "detract 
from  the  security  or  safety  of  the  islands  of  the 
United  Kingdom  In  ease  of  war.*' 

Catholie  ArehMahopB  Accme  Gevemmcnt 

The  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland 
met  on  October  20th,  under  the  Presidency  of  Car- 
dinal Logue,  and  issued  a  pronouncement,  charging 
the  British  fjcvornnient  with  responsibility  for  the 
disorders  in  Ireland  and  for  stimtiiating  the  resis- 
tance of  the  Ulsterites  to  a  fair  settlement  of  the 
Irish  luestion,  denouncing  the  excesses  of  the  anrind 
forces  of  the  Crown  wliich  had  been  condoned  by 
responsible  Ministers  of  the  down,  and  demandfaig 


an  Impartial  inquiry.  War  Secretary  Churchill,  hi 
a  speech  at  Dundee,  retorted  that  Ireland,  like  Rus- 
sia, "was  deliberately  tearing  herself  to  pieces  and 
obstinately  destroying  her  own  prosperity,"  and  that 
"there  wen  reaowess  tfia  United  Kingdom  cap- 
able of  Teandng  her." 

Heme  Rule  WU  Paaeed 

The  new  Home  Rule  Bill,  providing  for  two  sep- 
arate Parliaments  for  Ireland,  passed  on  its  ^hinl 
readhig,  November  11th,  by  1K3  to  52  votes.  Fol- 
lowing his  plea  for  reconciliation.  Premier  Lloyd 
George  gave  notice  that  there  could  be  no  separation 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  no  such 
dominion  status  as  that  proposed  by  Former  Premier 
Asqnith. 

Martial  Law  Proclaimed  hi  Iferfaad 

Martial  law  was  proclaimed  on  Deosmher  lOtii  for 

the  counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  Tipperary  and  Kerry, 
embracing  one-tliird  of  the  entire  area  and  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  population  of  Ireland.  Under  this  rule, 
any  unauthorised  person  found  in  poseeasioa  of 
arms,  ammunition  or  explosives,  will  be  llabla,  on 
conviction  by  a  military  court,  to  suffer  death.  A 
further  military  proclamation  was  issued  in  Cork, 
on  December  24th,  ordering  houseliolders  to  attx  on 
the  inside  of  their  doors  a  list  of  all  inmates,  with 
age,  sex  and  other  description.  On  January  4th, 
1921,  the  martial  law  area  was  extended  to  Counties 
Clare,  WaSerford,  Wexford,  and  Kilkanney.  Thus 
nearly  one-half  9i  Irelaad  waa  under  naxtial  law. 
Dublin,  however,  BtUl  rwnalned  outside  the  aone  of 
martial  law. 

Official  Report  of  British  Casualties 

The  British  Government  reported  the  following 
casualties  caused  by  the  lri.<!h  Republican  forces  in 
Ireland  during  1920:  Police  killed,  182;  wotmded, 
263;  soldiers  killed,  54;  wotmded,  122;  civilians 
killetl,  43;  wounded,  103;  court  houses  destroyed,  68; 
constabulary  barracks  destroyed,  630;  damaged,  163; 
raids  on  nudts,  996;  raUb  on  coast  guard  stations 
and  lighthouses,  46;  raids  for  arms,  2,801;  raids  on 
revenue  offlcers,  119.  The  number  killed  and 
wounded  does  not  include  the  Ulster  riota,  as  8  raault 
of  which  82  civilians  died. 

Enmnmualeatlaaa  by  Catholie  Btihaf 

The  decree  of  excommunic;ition,  pronouncetl  by 
Bishop  Daniel  Cuhalan  of  C(iik  against  any  Catholics 
taking  part  in  sunbushcs,  kidnapping  or  murdor, 
became  eiTective  on  December  19th.  • 

Hoase  of  Lords  Passes  Home  Rule  Bill 

The  House  of  Lords,  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, passed  a  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ireland,  on  De- 
cember 20th.  The  measure  was  adopte<i  on  Decem- 
ber 21st,  to  become  effective  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Government  at  any  time  withiB  three  and  one-half 
years.  Under  the  provisloiia  of  tUa  act,  Ireland  is 
granted  two  Parliaments  which  may  be  united  at 
some  future  date  in  one  Parliament  for  the  whole 
country.  Each  Parliament  is  to  consist  of  two  cham- 
bers. That  of  South  Ireland  Is  to  have  128  Com- 
moners and  64  Senators,  that  of  the  N'- !-*Vi  ri2  Com- 
moners and  26  Senators.  The  Senators  for  the 
Sonthen  PaiUament  an  ptrtTy  MBliwlad  tad 
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partly  indirectly  elected,  whereas  in  the  Northern 
Parliament  the  Commoners  will  elect  all  the  Sena- 
tors save  two,  the  Lord  Mayors  of  Belfast  and  Lon- 
donderry'. The  nal  authority  for  Ireland,  under  the 
act,  however,  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  a  Super- 
Council,  consisting  of  seven  Senators  ami  thirteen 
Commoners  of  each  Parliament,  with  a  President 
Boninnted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  "with  a  view  to 
the  eventual  establishment  of  one  Parliament  and  to 
brinK  about  harmonious  action  in  relation  to  matters 
affecting  the  whole  of  Ireland."  Ireland  itlll  ntaiaa 
46  seats  in  the  British  Parliament 

British  Labor  Party  for  Irish  Dominlni 

The  British  Labor  Party  placed  itself  on  record, 
December  29th,  as  unequivocally  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  Irish  self-determination.  A  Commission 
sent  to  Ireland  to  investigate  the  British  conduct  of 
the  ivar,  brought  in  a  report  accusing  the  Crown 
forces  of  various  outrap^es  and  challenged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  disprove  these  charges.  Brig.-Gen.  C.  B. 
Thompson,  who  accompanied  the  Labor  Commission, 
declared  the  British  Army  of  Occupation  to  be 
"masterful  and  criminal",  the  Black  and  Tana  "vio- 
lent in  thouf^ht  and  deed",  and  "in  addition  to  being 
the  perpetrators  of  the  worst  outrages,  they  are  the 
moat  provocative  element  in  that  mihappy  country." 
The  British  Labor  Party  adopted  a  resolution  pro- 
posing (1)  the  withdrawal  of  all  British  armed 
forces  from  Ireland,  (2)  the  placing  of  responsibility 
for  maintaining  order  on  the  local  authorities,  and 
(8)  provisions  for  immediate  election  by  provisional 
representation  of  a  Constituent  Assnnbly  cliarued  to 
work  out  whatever  Constitution  for  Ireland  the  Irish 
people  desire,  subject  only  to  two  conditions,  namely, 
protection  of  minorities  and  fruarantees  that  the 
Constitution  shall  prevent  Ireland  becoming  a  mili- 
tary or  naval  menace  to  Great  Britain. 

LsirI  Mayor  O^naglmn  in  America 

Daniel  O'Callaghan,  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  and 
Peter  J.  McSwiney,  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Mayor 
of  Cork,  escaped  from  Ireland  in  late  December, 
takinff  paasage  as  atowawaya  on  ttte  ateaner  West 


Cannon  which  arrived  at  Newport  News  on  January 
4th.  The  two-fold  object  of  Lord  Mayor  O'Cul- 
laghan's  visit  was  to  escape  probable  assa.ssination 
and  to  testify  before  the  Villard  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  Conditions  in  Ireland.  For  the  techni- 
cal reason  that  Lord  Mayor  O'Callaphan  had  no 
passport,  the  inunigration  authorities  decided  that  he 
should  be  deported  to  England,  although  they  most 
have  known  this  was  ceiuivalent  to  sentencing  the 
Irish  patriot  to  death  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
executioners.  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  more  humanely,  granted  Lord  Mayor 
<VCallagban  a  parole,  ponding  a  final  decirfon  of  his 
case  by  the  State  Department.  That  department, 
on  January  14th,  earned  the  gratitude  of  England 
by  ordering  the  Lord  Hayor^ls  deportation  "on  the 
first  available  steamer."  Lord  Mayor  O'Callaghan, 
nevertheless,  made  a  speaking  tour  of  the  Eastern 
States,  addressing  overflow  audiences  in  many  large 
dtfas  and  being  welcomed  by  Mayors  and  other  dijg- 
■Jtarias  before  quietly  taking  his  departoM  to  aoma 
plaee  unknown. 

Crown  Forces  Bum  City  of  Cork 
Tbe  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  the  principal 
counties  of  tiie  South  of  Ireland  served  to  uaiooae 

all  the  evil  passions  of  the  Black  and  Tans,  and  they 
proceeded  without  let  or  hindrance  to  wreak  destruc- 
tion throughout  the  land.  Their  most  vindictive 
crime  waa  the  deliberate  buniii;  of  tlie  business 
section  of  tiie  City  of  Cork  fai  December.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  notable  edifices  destroyed  wore  the 
City  Hall,  the  Carnegie  Library,  and  other  municipal 
buildings.  An  attempt  was  made  to  fix  the  odium 
for  this  act  of  vandalism  upon  the  Republican  sol- 
diers, but  without  success.  By  vote  of  Parliament, 
the  British  Government  was  ordered  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  burning  of  Cork.  Pursuant  to 
this  order.  Gen.  Strickland  was  instructed  to  make 
an  impartial  investigation.  His  report,  confii-ming 
the  evidence  hitherto  available,  that  the  burning  of 
Cork  was  a  deliberate  act  of  reprisal  en  the  part  of 
the  Black  and  Tans,  has  never  boen  made  public, 
being  kept  in  a  pigeon-hole  in  the  de^ik  of  the  British 
Fronier,  Uoyd  Geoiga. 
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ISLAM  CHALLENGES  CHRISTENDOM 

300,000,000  Mohammedans  Preparing  For  a  "Holy  Wai^ 
Moslem  Uprisings  Throughout  Asia  and  Africa 
£unipe  in  Fear  of  Another  Great  Conflagration 
Turks  Are  Promised  Restoration  on  European  Sofl 
Egyptian  Mohammedans  Are  Granted  Independence 
Bloaiems  Attempt  Overthrow  of  British  Raj  In  India 
Allies  Rob  Greeks  of  Their  Victory  Over  the  Tarhs 
Ireland  Becomes  a  Free  State  Within  the  British  Empire 
Soviet  Russia  Frees  Persia  From  English  Rule 
Plebiscite  War  Between  Poland  and  Germany 
Complete  Story  of  the  Disarmament  Conference 

Summary  of  Events  in  the  Year  1921 

EUROPE  no  sooner  had  put  its  own  house  in  order,  and  turned  to  face  its  even  graver 
problems  in  the  East,  when  it  was  again  affrii^ted,  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1921,  by 
the  apparition  of  a  united  Islam  preparing  for  a  Holy  War  ag-ainst  all  Christendom. 
Throughout  Asia  and  Africa  the  Mohammedan  world  was  stirred  as  it  had  not  boon  in  cen- 
tuiies  with  the  spirit  of  revolt  and  ominous  threaUi  were  heard  of  a  probable  fusion  of  all 
the  Islamic  sects  as  the  preliminary  to  the  iiroclaniation  by  the  Sultan  of  a  Holy  War»  en- 
listing 300,000,000  Mohammedans  in  a  final  mighty  effort  to  throw  off  the  Christian  3Foke 
and  possess  themselves  once  again  of  a  great  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

That  Islam,  after  remaininj^-  "mentally  and  spiritually  quiescent  for  a  thousand  years," 
was  really  astir,  needed  no  further  proof  than  that  afforded  b\  the  simultaneous  uprisings 
in  1921  of  the  Mohammedan  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Greece. 
Thus  in  India  the  70,000,000  Mohammedan  subjects  of  Great  Britain  made  common  cause 
with  their  once  inveterate  foes,  the  Hindus,  in  their  efforts  to  overthrow  the  British  Raj. 
In  Epypt  a  similar  uprising  of  the  Arab  Mohammedans  was  so  far  5?ucce?sful  as  to  result 
in  the  concession  to  them  of  the  right  of  nominal  self-government  under  the  aegis  of  a  Brit- 
ish Army  of  Occupation,  a  concession  which  by  no  means  fulfilled  the  expectations  of 
absolute  independence  once  entertained  by  fb»  Egyptians.  In  Tripoli  also  the  Mohainme- 
dans  uprose  against  Italian  rule;  in  Morocco  they  sought  emancipation  from  Spanish  eon* 
trol;  in  Syria,  they  strove  to  expel  the  French;  in  Asia  Minor,  they  inefTectually  fought 
against  the  Greeks;  in  British  Palestine,  in  Arabia,  in  Persia,  in  Central  Asia,  the  Moham- 
medans were  everywhere  astir,  seeking  to  oust  the  "infidel  Christian  dogs."  Rumors  per- 
sisted of  a  secret  alliance  impending  between  the  Turks  and  the  Bolsheviki,  the  avowed 
purpose  of  which  was  to  make  a  "real  demonstration  against  Western  dvilization."  If  to 
this  unnatural  alliance  were  joined  the  .Taiwanese  and  Chinese  hordes  who  are  united  to  Is- 
lam, then,  indeed,  would  the  stage  be  set  for  that  dread  day  of  the  Lord,  "Armageddon,'' 
when  at  last  East  and  West  shall  meet  in  the  final  conflict  of  the  races  of  earth. 
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Convlneed  that  a  fusion  of  the  Mohammedan  sects  would  inevitably  occur,  unless  Inn- 
mediate  concessions  were  made  to  the  Turks,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  British  Empire  was 
involved  in  the  decision,  the  British  Viceroy  in  India,  Lord  Reading,  on  March  7,  1922, 
despatched  a  message  to  his  home  government,  reciting  the  intensity  of  feeling  in  India 
regar^ng  the  necessity  for  a  complete  revision  of  the  Sevres  Treaty,  under  which  the 
Turks  had  been  expelled  from  Europe;  asserting  his  belief  that  the  support  which  the 
Indian  Moslems  lent  to  the  Allied  cause  during;  the  World  War  "entitled  their  claims  to  the 
completest  fulfillment," 

This  momentous  message,  which  had  received  the  approval  of  every  British  provincial 
administrator  in  India,  was  received  at  London  by  the  Secretary'  of  State,  Edwin  S.  Mon- 
ta^ru,  at  a  time  when  Premier  Uoyd  George  was  ill  in  bed.  At  the  urgent  request  of 
Viceroy  Reading,  and  without  consulting  the  British  Premier,  Secretary  Montagu  authorized 
its  publication.    For  this  indiscretion  he  was  censured  and  his  resignation  demanded. 

The  dismissal  of  Secretary  Montagu,  whose  moderate  policy  in  India  had  displeased  a 
faction  in  Britain  who  favored  the  adoption  of  a  strong  policy  of  repression  in  India,  was 
followed  on  ICarcfa  10th  by  the  arrest  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  Htndu  leader,  -who  tm  two 
years  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Indian  Government 

Events  now  moved  swiftly.  A  C(mferenoe  of  the  Allied  Foreign  Ministers  was  called  at 
Paries  on  March  27th,  to  discuss  the  proposal  to  revise  the  Sevres  Treaty.  This  treaty, 
though  signed  two  years  ago  by  thp  Tuiropean  Powers,  was  not  ratified  by  the  Turks.  The 
ofTorts  of  the  Greeks  to  enforce  ita  terms  precipated  the  Greco-Turkish  War,  from  which 
the  Greeks  emerged  victorious. 

Although  Lloyd  George  had  declared,  in  1916,  when  asked  by  the  United  States  to  state 
England's  purposes  in  the  World  War,  that  it  was  England's  purpose  to  liberate  the  Chris- 
tian  nations  sul)jpct  to  Turkey  and  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe*  he  was  now  prepared 
to  repudiate  that  pledge  and  the  Treaty  of  Sf  \Tes  as  well. 

At  the  Paris  Conference,  the  Allied  Ministers,  discarding  the  Sevres  Treaty,  drew  up 
a  new  compact,  restoring  all  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople,  and  part  of  Thrace  to  the  Turks, 
declaring  Armenia  a  Turkish  province,  and  ordering  the  Greeks  to  vacate  Smyrna  and  part 
of  Thrace  which  they  now  hold  both  by  right  of  conquest  and  by  sanction  of  the  Sevres 
Treaty. 

England  and  Ireland  in  the  year  1921  apparently  composed  their  quarrel  of  centuries 
tHMB  a  treaty  was  signed  giving  Irelaiid  the  status  of  a  Free  State  in  the  eommunity^  of  na- 
tions comprising  the  British  Empire.  The  Irish  nation,  however,  is  yet  to  pass  upon  this 
treaty  at  an  election  to  be  held  in  the  near  future.  The  unity  of  Ireland  was  unfortunately 
not  secured  by  this  treaty,  separate  Parliaments  ha\ing  been  granted  the  people  of  TTster, 
representing  a  fifth  of  the  population,  and  those  of  South  Ireland,  representing  the  remain- 
ing four-fifths.  An  unfortunate  division  also  occurred  among  the  patriots  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  some  advocating  acceptance  of  the  Free  State^  dttken  opposing  it. 

All  India  was  in  revolt  against  British  rule  during  tlie  year  1921.  Instead  of  anned  re* 
^stance,  the  Hindus  and  Moslems  in  alliance  adopted  the  bloodless  policy  of  "non-resist- 
ance," which  included  a  universal  boycott  of  British  schools,  courts,  councils,  the  army, 
all  industries  and  non-payment  of  taxes.  The  Hindu  leader,  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan leaders,  the  brothers  All,  were  thrown  into  prison,  but  their  adherents,  to  the 
number  of  100,000,000  or  more,  continue  to  follow  the  standard  of  revolt.  As  a  result  of 
the  boycott  of  British  goods  English  importations  have  fallen  off  60  per  cent. 

Egjrpt  was  at  last  granted  the  boon  of  self-government,  under  the  supervision  of  Brit- 
ish officials  and  with  a  British  army  permanently  located  on  Egyptian  soil. 

Upon  the  initiative  of  the  United  States  government,  a  conference  of  the  Powers 
was  held  at  Washington,  at  which  agreement  was  reached  upon  the  question  of  declaring 
a  naval  holiday,  limiting  the  sise  of  the  navies,  and  policing  the  Padflc  The  results  of 
tile  Conference  are  givoi  in  much  detail. 
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Warfare  Continues  in  Half  the  World 


GERMANY.  JAN.-AUG. 


Germany  Finally  Agrees  to  Pay  $33,750,000,000  in  Reparadoos 

OemuuDi  Commiiniiirif  Outbreaks— Trial  of  Gctmuft  Offioen 

I  SECTION  I-I92I  


AFTER  evading  tor  two  years  the  itayment  of 
repaTtttions  to  the  Allied  Governments,  as 
stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Ger- 
many v/As  brought  to  a  decision  on  May  11,  1921, 
when,  under  oonpulBimi  of  the  Powers,  she  agreed 
to  pay  a  total  sum  of  $33,750,000,000  for  damage 
caubed  by  the  German  armies  in  the  World  War. 
Germany's  submission  was  hastened  by  the  receipt 
of  an  lUtiinatum  from  the  Allied  Powers,  coupled 
with  the  dedaratlon  of  immediate  oeeapation  of  the 
whole  Ruhr  district  by  a  French  Army,  supported  by 
Allied  contingents,  if  her  unconditional  acceptance 
were  not  reeehred  by  midnight  of  Hay  12UiI 

Germany  at  tlie  same  time  consented  to  comply 
with  the  treaty  provisions  wliich  required  the  com- 
plete disarmament  of  her  military,  naval  and  aerial 
forces;  the  trial  of  her  war  criminals,  by  the  High 
Court  at  Ix-ipsic;  tiie  payment  to  the  Allies  within 
25  ilays  of  1,000,000,000  gold  marks,  and  payment 
of  $500,000,000  annually  to  the  Allies,  in  addition  to 
a  sum  equal  to  2<6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  Germany^ 
exports  until  a  total  of  $.33,750,000,000  shall  have 
been  paid.  In  recognition  of  this  total  debt,  Ger- 
many is  required  to  issue  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent 
interest,  which  are  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time 
SB  the  Reparations  Commission  directs,  and  secured 
on  all  the  assets  of  the  (lorman  Empire.  The  first 
issue  bears  date  of  July  1, 1921;  the  second,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1921;  the  third  is  to  be  held  by  tiie  Repara- 
tions Commission  until  such  time  as  that  tribunal 
shall  be  assured  that  Germany  can  pay  the  interest 
an<l  sinking  fund  charges. 

The  Allied  Reparations  Commission,  from  time  to 
time  since  the  first  session  of  the  I'eace  Conference, 
had  formulated  a  succession  of  reparations  plans,  all 
of  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Germans  as  be- 
yond their  utmost  capacity  to  fuMl.  The  French 
Govrmmrnt,  ncvortlirlpss,  insisted  that  Germany 
could  and  should  be  compelled  to  pay  in  reparation 
for  her  crime  against  humanity  a  sum  not  less  than 
$56,000,000,000,  by  a  system  of  annual  pajTuents  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  12  years.  In  refutal  of  Ger- 
many's whining  protest  that  the  payment  of  so  colos- 
sal a  sum  would  surely  bankrupt  her  and,  perhaps. 
Involve  the  whole  world  in  fhtandal  ruin,  it  was 
shown  that  Germany  had  retained  practically  all  her 
wealth  intact  within  her  own  borders  during  the  war, 
while  the  Allied  nations  had  been  compelled  to  bor- 
row enormous  sums  to  carry  on  the  war.  Even  if 
Germany  should  have  to  pay  $56,000,000,000,  as 
F^rance  proposed,  still  her  financial  situation  would 
be  vastly  superior  to  that  of  England  and  France, 
since  the  annual  war-debt  charges  and  pensions 
which  England  must  pay  during  the  same  period  will 
amount  to,  perhaps,  four  times  the  sum  exacted  from 
Geimany,  while  France's  financial  burden  is  nine 
times  greater  than  Germany's! 

In  order  to  reach  a  final  decision  on  the  repara- 
tions ducstiiin.  a  conference  was  called  of  the  Allied 
and  German  Premiers  at  London,  beginning  on  March 
1, 192L  Germany  was  represented  at  the  conference 
hr  no  less  than  nine  delegates  and  61  seeietaries^ 


with  Foreign  Minister  Simons  at  their  head;  the 
other  governments  represented  were  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Japan.  Declaring  that 
Germany  could  not  possibly  accept  the  French  pro- 
posals. Dr.  Simons  put  fortii  a  eounter-propowJ.  tiie 
gist  of  which  was  that  the  Allies  should  abandon  the 
scheme  for  payments  extending  over  a  long  series 
of  years  and,  in  lieu  of  that,  consent  to  an  interna- 
tional loan.  Contending  that  Germany  already  had 
paid  $5,000,000,000  (  20,000,000.000  gold  marks)  to 
the  Allies,  lie  docIare<i  that  the  remainder  of  Ger- 
many's obligation  did  not  exceed  $7,500,000,000, 
whidi  in  his  opinion  was  tiie  utmost  sum  ftat  Ger- 
many could  pay.  As  a  condition  of  this  offer,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Simons  demanded  the  cession  to  Germany 
«f  Upper  Silesia,  wliere  a  pleUaeite  between  tiM  Get^ 
mans  and  Poles  was  pending. 

The  German  counter  proposal  was  summarily  re- 
jectetl.  After  stating  their  final  terms  to  Germany— 
the  payment  of  $33,750,000,000  in  reparations  the 
Allied  Premiers  on  March  7th  served  notice  on  Ger- 
many that,  if  these  wore  not  complied  with,  the  pen- 
alties would  be  applied  at  once.  The  German  dele 
gates,  obdurate  to  the  last,  at  once  withdrew  fma 
the  Conference^  leaving  London  on  the  f oUowiny  daf. 


Marshal  Foch  had  been  instructed  pre\nously  to 
prepare  for  tlie  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  district  in 
Germany  by  an  Allied  army.  Pursuant  to  tfaeae  in- 
structions, Gen.  Degouette,  the  French  commander, 
already  had  assembled  a  force  of  10,000  French  and 
.''>,ooo  HeiKMun  infantry,  together  with  two  aqnadnns 
of  British  cavalry. 

With  tanks  and  machine-gun  corps  in  the  lead,  and 
with  British  and  French  planes  fluttering  overhead, 
this  Allied  Army  entered  the  Ruhr  district  on  March 
8th,  occupying  the  cities  of  Dussddorf,  Dniabmg 
and  Ruhrort.  These  cities  were  selecte*!  for 
becau.se  of  their  strategic  situation.  With 
occupation  the  Allies  would  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
trol all  the  German  coal  production  in  that  district. 
It  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Allies  to  place  a 
heavy  tax  on  every  ton  of  German  coal  in  transit. 

On  March  9th,  the  Belgian  contingent  of  the 
Allied  Army  seized  Hambom,  the  coaling  port  of 
the  Thysscn  iron  works.  The  American  troops  sta- 
tioned on  the  Rhine  took  no  part  in  the  in\'asion. 

The  Allied  experts  at  Paris,  meanwhile,  were  at 
work  (HI  plans  for  the  enfotcement  of  two  other 
penalties  imposed  upon  Germany;  namely,  the  col- 
lection of  part  of  the  value  of  German  goods  sold 
to  Allied  countries,  and  the  estahli.shment  of  con- 
trol over  German  customs  in  the  Rhine  region.  The 
FVeneh  government,  while  disavowing  any  intemtieii 
to  annex  any  part  of  Germanjr,  gave  notice,  never- 
theless of  their  intention  to  occupy  the  whole  Ruhr 
district  by  May  Ir-t,  with  or  without  the  support  of 
their  allies,  if  Germany  failed  to  accept  the  London 
terms.  England  and  Italy  irare  rehaetant  to  precaad 
so  far,  hot  France  was  leaoliila.' 
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America  Withdraws  from  Reparations  Board 
Meantime,  by  order  of  President  Wilson,  the 
Amtlican  representatives  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Separations  Commission.  President  Wilson  subse- 
quently addressed  a  special  tnessnj^e  to  the  Confrress 
of  the  United  States,  recommending  tliat  Bclpium 
be  allowed  to  i>ay  her  pre-armistice  debts  to  the 
Vafted  States     means  at  Gennaa  bonds. 

Other  Demands  on  Germany 

The  Reparations  Commission,  on  March  16th, 
served  notice  on  Germany  that  on  or  before  May  1st, 
she  mu-  t  discharge  the  balance  of  the  ?5,000,000,0()0 
payment  which  she  was  obligated  under  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  to  pay  for  Uie  support  of  the  army  of 
occupation  on  the  Rhine,  for  the  fpcdinp  of  Gormany 
and  for  the  supplying  of  raw  materials.  Also  tlmt 
Gamany  must,  before  March  28d»  make  a  first  JpU^ 
iBMlt  of  $250,000,000  in  gold  on  account  of  the  pay- 
ment of  12,600,000,000  due.  These  payments  were 
to  be  considered  as  distinct  from  the  reparations 
payments  planned  in  the  Paris  accord  of  Janu- 
ary  29Ql 

German  Government  Defiant 
Fkaaident  Ebert  of  Germany,  on  March  8th»  issued 
a  defiant  proclamation,  declaring:  that  the  Allies  had 

imposed  terms  impossible  of  fulfillment  and  with 
which  Germany  "must  not  and  could  not  comply." 
Daunradnflr  the  occupation  of  German  teiritory  as 
an  open  breach  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  against 
which  the  Germans  were  not  in  a  position  to  offer 
resistance,  he  urged  the  German  people  to  refrain 
from  inconsidered  acts*  and  promised  that  "the  Im- 
perial Government  will  not  vest  mitil  the  foretgn 
power  yields  bofnre  our  right."  Four  days  later,  the 
Reichstag,  by  a  vote  of  268  to  49,  passed  a  resolu- 
Utm  mnavring  oi  the'aetion  of  the  Geman  Govsni- 
mailt  OB  the  reparations  (juestion. 

America  Refuses  to  Mediate 
The  German  Government,  on  April  2l8t,  besought 
the  mediation  of  the  United  States.  President  Hard- 
ing, in  reply,  declined  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  ttie 
reparations  dispute,  while  consenting  to  lay  before 
the  Allied  nations  and  urfje  their  aoesptance  of  any 
new  and  rea.sonable  offer  which  Germany  might  deitrn 
to  submit.  Germany  thereupon  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent Harding  an  offer  to  pay  the  flat  sum  of  $12,500,- 
•00,000  in  full  wpuation  for  the  damage  she  had 
cmaad  all  nations,  coupled  with  n  demimd  for  the 
removal  of  all'  penalties.  President  Harding  lost  not 
a  moment  fn  Informing  the  German  Geivemment 
that  the  new  proposals  were  wholly  unacceptable, 
and  advising  Herr  Ebert  to  lay  before  the  Allied 
Govarmnents  a  more  adequate  offer. 

New  German  Cabinet  Chosen 
On  the  eve  of  May  1st,  the  day  fixed  for  the  com- 
plete occupation  of  the  Ruhr  dirtriet,  the  Council  of 
Premiers,  sitting  in  London,  prevailed  upon  France 
to  defer  the  propoi^ed  invasion  for  another  twelve 
days  in  order  to  give  the  obdurate  Germans  a  last 
opportunity  to  comply  with  the  Allied  demands. 

Th9  German  Cabinet,  now  evidently  at  the  end 
of  its  resources,  resigned  on  May  4th,  and  was  re- 
placed by  a  Coalition  Cabinet,  headed  by  Dr.  Julius 
Wirth,  Centrist  leader,  as  Chancellor  and  Acting 
Foreign  Minister,  and  by  Gustave  Bauer,  Majority 
Socialist  leader,  as  Minister  of  Finance  and  Vice- 


On  May  6th,  the  Allied  Premiers  dispatched  their 
final  terms  to  the  new  German  Government,  coupled 
with  the  warning  that,  if  not  accepted  without  reser- 
vation by  May  12th,  the  Ruhr  district  would  be  in- 
vaded and  held.  WhersupoB  tiis  naw  German  Govw 
ernment  consented  to  acespt  the  terms  unoaiidition> 
ally  on  May  lOth. 

Germany's  First  Payment  of  $250,000,000 

The  first  step  toward  the  payment  of  Germanjr^ 

total  war  indemnity  of  135,000,000,000  gol<l  marks 
was  completed  on  May  30,  1921,  when  German  treas- 
ur>  notes  to  the  value  of  $210,000,000,  and  endorsed 
by  German  banks,  were  handed  over  to  the  Repara- 
tions Commission,  sitting  in  Paris.  The  subsequent 
pa.vments  worn  made  in  aocoidanes  with  the  tams 
laid  down  by  the  Allies. 

Trial  of  War  Criminals 

The  German  Supreme  Court,  at  Leipsic,  began 
on  May  23(1  the  trial  of  German  oHlcers  and  sohliers 
accused  of  the  commission  of  atrocious  crimes  dur- 
ing the  Worid  War.  Sir  Ernest  Pelloek,  British 
Solicitor  General,  represented  the  Allied  govern- 
ments. The  trials  proved  rather  farcical,  it  being 
the  evident  intention  of  the  German  authorities  to 
make  scapegoats  of  the  lesser  officers,  charged  with 
atrocious  acts,  while  protecting  the  higher  arch- 
criminals.  In  consequence  of  the  ac<|uittal,  on  July 
6th,  of  Gen.  Karl  Stenger,  on  a  charge  of  having 
ordered  the  shooting  of  French  pirisenm  during  the 
fighting  on  the  Western  front,  in  August,  1914,  the 
French  Government  recalled  its  judiciary  mission 
tnm  Lelpsie. 

Dlaanalng  the  'YhrgMch" 

In  compliance  with  the  Allied  demands.  300,000 
Bavarian  Home  Guards,  known  as  the  "Orgesch", 
wera  disarmed  and  disbuded  in  July. 

Hon  Comnnaiat  Uptisings 

The  large  industrial  cities  of  Central  Germany 
were  the  scene  in  March  of  Communist  outbreaks 
and  strikes.  Radical  workers  in  Hamburg  seized  the 
Administration  buildings;  other  Communists  in 
Dresden,  Leipsic,  Rodewiseh,  and  Halle  attacked  the 
court  houses,  city  halls,  public  banks,  and  police  sta- 
tions. The  riots  raged  for  a  week,  spreading  at  last 
to  Berlin,  where  a  series  of  dynamite  explosions  oe- 
curred.  Finally  ihoro  were  uprisings  throughout  the 
Belgian  zone  of  occupation,  the  most  serious  riots 
taking  place  in  Rheinhousen,  Moer,  and  Crefield. 
The  riots  in  the  Belgian  sone  were  quelled  by  Belgian 
troops,  German  police  restoring  ordw  in  ethor 
saetioas. 

New  German  Customs  Line 

The  Council  of  Ambassadors,  on  April  2d,  com- 
pleted the  dtfBeult  task  of  drawing  a  Customs  line 
between  those  parts  of  Germany  occupied  by  Allied 
troops  and  the  remainder  of  the  country,  as  .'Stipu- 
lated in  the  London  reparations  penalty.  Unoccu- 
pied Germany  must  pay  to  the  Allies  a  tax  upon  all 
production  in  the  industrial  districts  under  Allied 
control.  Duties  were  also  levied  on  everything  pass- 
ing from  the  unoccupied  Rhineland  into  Germany. 
In  retaliation,  the  manufactums  and  mine  owners 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  inaugurated  a  boycott  at 
Munster  of  all  English,  French,  and  Belgian 
pmdneti. 
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  SILBSIA.  MAY-AUO.   

"  Plebiscite  War  "  in  Upper  Silesia  Between  Poles  and  Germans 

Poliah  Army  Thwarts  German  Plot  to  Acquire  Province  by  Fraud  —  League  of  Nadoiis 
Finally  Arranges  Equitable  Settlement  of  the  Dispute 

 »  SECTION  2~  1921    *■  *  


UisripIiiiBry  Arm/ 
Inter-AUied  Plcblitciio  Am^,  IMM 

Gun.  Lctuiid 
Dritleh  (nwixi,  2,000 

Gen.  Ilc'iiiiikcr 
lUlUn  troops.  A.OtH) 

Om.  Albnno  d*  tbriato 

UPPER  SILESIA,  that  "lout  pravliiea"  of  Poland 
which  Germany  hurl  annexed  aix  centuries 
ago,  was  the  .scene  in  1921  of  a  "Plebiscite 
War"  between  Polish  and  German  insurgent  troops 
in  the  first  instance*  and  then,  as  a  disciplinary  con- 
sequence, between  the  Inter-AIHed  Plebfadte  Anny 
and  the  two  di.sputants. 

From  its  small  beginnings  in  a  series  of  sporadic 
outbreatks  between  armed  bands  of  Pelish  and  Ger* 
man  zealots,  the  conflict  assumed  the  appearance  of 
civil  war.  The  trouble  was  suppresi^ed  with  great 
diffieulty,  by  the  French,  British,  and  Italian  troops, 
in  oceupanc.N  of  the  plebiscite  area,  and  only  after 
moch  btoodiihcU. 

Heaswred  in  the  scale  of  modem  warfare,  the 
Silesian  outbreak  would  appear  a  trivial  affair,  but 
con.sidered  in  its  political  aspects  it  loomed  up  as  a 
most  portentous  occurrence,  bodinvr  ill  for  the  future 
peace  of  Europe.  Its  immediate  political  effect  was 
to  divide  tiM  principal  Powers  of  Europe  into  two 
frankly  hostile  camps,  France  avowing  her  sympathy 
for  Poland,  and  England  and  Italy  both  espuu.sing 
the  cause  ot  Germany.  In  truth,  the  relations  be- 
tween France  and  England  were  greatly  embittered, 
because  of  the  belief,  widely  prevalent  in  France, 
that  ESngland  had  .shown,  on  this  and  other  recent 
eoeasione,  an  undue  partiality  for  Germany  and  a 
growing  antipathy  toward  Flmiee  and  her  ally, 
Poland. 

Upper  SOesia,  which  covers  an  area  of  6,000 
square  miles,  is  eflnsldered  one  of  the  richest  indus- 
trial prizes  in  Europe.  Its  wealth  is  principally  de- 
rived from  the  coal  mines,  which  are  owned  by  Ger- 
man capitalists,  but  worked  largely  by  Polish  labor. 
From  these  mhies  before  the  war  Germany  drew 
44,000,000  tons  annually,  but  in  1917  ^  pnduellon 
fell  to  18,000,000  tens,  •  qnaiter  of  Germany's  entiM 
supply. 

According  to  the  last  eensus,  taken  In  1910,  the 

Poles  formed  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 
In  certain  populous  districts  of  Upper  Silesia  the 
Peles  claimed  86  per  cent  of  the  population,  wliile  in 
other  districts,  especially  in  the  West,  the  Genuaoa 

held  in  slitrht  preponderance. 

English  Premier  Favors  Germsny 

When  the  Psaee  Conference  met  at  Paris,  In  Jan- 

uar>',  1919,  to  redraw  the  map  of  Kiirope,  a  rom- 
mission  on  Polish  affairs  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  the  boundaries  of  the  new  roiand 
which  the  Allies  were  obligated  to  create.  The  re- 
port of  the  Polish  Commission,  rendered  to  the  Sn- 
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C«n.  UmIw.  CaminwtdMr 
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prsme  Coumdi  in  Match,  1910,  homwdmbM  the 
transfer  to  Poland  of  tba  laiger  part  of  Upper 

Silesia. 

Only  a  part  of  the  western  district,  where  tlie 

Germans  predominated,  was  awarded  to  Germany. 
In  the  areas  allotted  to  Poland  it  v>'&»  estimated 
that  the  Poles  "seemed  to  have  given  sufficient  proof 
of  their  Polish  sentiments  and  their  desire  for  union 
with  the  motitor  eountry",  after  000  yean  of  eap- 
tivity  under  the  Germans.  These  proposals  were  in* 
corporated  in  Uie  terms  of  peace  communicated  by 
the  Supreme  Comwil  to  Oennany  on  May  7, 191$, 

The  German  cnal  magnates  vehemently  protested 
the  cession  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland.  They  found 
a  staunch  advocate  in  Lloyd  George,  Premier  of 
England,  who  contended  that  the  loss  of  Upper 
Silesia  to  Germany  would  prove  too  great  a  sacri- 
fice to  that  nation  and  not  to  be  permitted  unless  it 
was  certain  that  the  majority  of  the  populatioD 
desired  union  with  Poland.  He  propoasd  to  lesive 
the  decision  to  a  plebiscite  of  the  Silcsians  them- 
selves, and  that  "in  case  the  vote  was  in  favor  ot 
Poland,  Germany  should  enjoy  a  treaty-rigbt  te  a 
certain  amount  of  Sitesian  coal."  Upon  his  persua- 
sion, the  Supreme  Cotmcil  at  last  rescinded  its 
former  actiun,  so  satisfactorj'  to  Poland,  and  ordered 
tiiat  a  plebiscite  be  held  in  Upper  Silesia  by  districts 
on  March  18,  1921,  after  the  Gemum  troops  had 
evacuated  the  district.  This  important  modification 
wa^  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  by  consent 
of  Precidciit  Wilson  and  Premier  Gemencewi. 

Sweepfaiff  VIctMy  for  die  Fslsa 

In  November,  1919.  the  annual  general  deetkms 
were  held  in  Upper  Silesia,  resaltiaig  in  a  aweeping 

victory  for  the  Poles.  They  not  unreasonably  adnd 

the  Allied  Supreme  Council  to  accept  this  vote  a-s 
proof  conclusive  of  Silesia's  desire  for  union  with 
Peland,  without  holding  a  special  plebiscite,  but  the 
petition  was  rejected.  Tn.'^tead,  the  Supreme  Council, 
on  November  4th,  decided  to  appoint  an  Inter-AIHed 
Plebiscite  Commission  for  Poland,  with  General 
Lerond  of  France  as  chaltman.  llie  date  of  the 
plebiscite  was  fixed  far  In  the  future,  for  UmrA 
20, 1921. 

PleUadto  Comnission  in  Silesia 

The  Plebiscite  Commission,  with  IK.OOO  Altiwl 
troops  at  their  command,  reache<i  Upper  Silesia  on 
February  12i  1921,  at  once  taking  over  the  ndmin- 
istrative  powers  and  warning  the  population  to  re- 
frain fh»m  any  breadies  of  the  peace. 
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German  Plot  to  Win  the  Plebi«cite 
The  German  authorities,  who  had  alwagrt  incisted 

on  the  indivisibility  of  Upper  Silesia,  stooped  to 
methods  of  an  illegal  nature  in  tiieir  determination 
to  win  a  favorable  decision  by  the  plebiscite.  In 
ordar  to  overcome  an  apparent  Polish  majority  in 
the  antiTC  resrion,  it  la  alletad  that  q^iproxtaiiataly 
200.000  Germunri,  all  fomwr  VMidents  of  Upper 
Siiosia,  who  had  emigrated  to  various  parts  of 
EoMpa  yaars  before,  were  brought  back  to  Silesia 
and  permitted  to  participate  in  a  plebiscite,  specifi- 
cally reserved  for  "iniiabitants."  Moreover,  armed 
German  troops  were  maintained  in  tha  plafalaeita 
ngioa  to  mtiinidata  tha  Polish  votaci* 

An  agreement  was  reached  between  Germany  and 
Soviet  Russia,  for  the  massing  of  Bolshevik  troops 
on  the  Polish  frontier,  just  before  the  plebiscite,  thus 
holding  tha  threat  of  war  over  the  Polish  Silesians 
if  they  presumed  to  vote  for  union  with  Poland.  The 
German  financiers  at  the  same  time  declared  an 
economic  war  against  Poland,  with  llu'  avo\ve<l  pur- 
poae  of  ao  dapradating  the  value  of  the  Polish  mark, 
MB  •  means  toward  rffseradJting  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment  anrl  deterring  the  voters  of  Upper  Silesia  from 
aeekinK  a  union  with  Poland.  This  economic  con- 
spiracy was  so  far  successful  that  in  December, 
1920,  the  Polish  mark  fell  from  its  normal  value  of 
20  cents  to  less  than  one-<|uarter  of  one  cent. 

The  German  coal  barons  at  the  same  lime  raised 
the  price  of  coal  to  300  German  marks  a  ton,  which 
at  tiie  exehange  rate  of  77  Polish  marks  for  one 
German  mark,  brouprht  the  price  of  Silesian  coal  in 
Poland  up  to  23,100  marks  per  ton  —  the  equivalent 
of  |6,7S0  in  pre-war  values.  Since  at  this  time  Po- 
land was  unid>Ie  to  meet  more  than  a  tenth  part  of 
her  current  expenses  by  revenue  or  Internal  borrow- 
ing, she  was  forced  to  meet  the  drain  on  her  cur- 
mcy  by  resorting  to  the  printing  press,  tha  Diet 
ameHoning  an  hierease  of  note  Issues  to  flia  amount 
of  55,000,000,000  marks. 

Other  methods  adopted  by  the  Germans  to  in- 
Huence  the  plebiscite  were:  (1)  Promises  to  make 
Upper  Silesia  autonomous  If  the  province  remained 
vrfth  Germany;  (2)  bribery,  with  money  raised  for 
that  purpose  from  "tap"  days  in  Gomiany;  (3) 
plana  to  use  military  force  at  the  last  moment  If 
tttB  vote  aaamed  to  be  going  In  favor  of  Poland. 

The  Polish  rommissariat,  meantime,  had  counselled 
the  Polish  population  to  remain  calm,  warning  them 
that  it  was  part  of  the  German  plan  to  provoke  tiia 
Poles  to  rsurit  aetieaa  in  the  hope  of  bringing  on  • 
Civfl  War. 

Result  of  the  Plebiscite 
The  Plebiscite  was  duly  held  on  March  20,  1921, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Leajfuc  of  Nations.  Its 
results,  however,  were  imt  entirely  satisfactory, 
either  to  Germany  or  to  Poland.  The  Germans,  with 
the  aM  of  fheir  Imported  Sroters,"  who  were  subsa- 
ijuontly  warned  to  clear  out  of  Silcia  by  the  15th  of 
April  under  threats  of  arrest  or  fine,  claimed  a  total 
veite  of  716,408  throughout  the  province  as  against 
a  total  vote  of  471,606  registered  by  the  Poles.  In 
strict  justice,  however,  65,000  of  these  votes  should 
have  been  subtracted  frnm  Germany's  total,  inas- 
much as  they  represented  the  number  that  were  cast 
in  Leobsehuti,  a  district  which  was  to  dedde  its  al- 
Iccn'ance  aa  between  Germany  and  Czecho-Slovakia, 
and  not  aa  balween  Germany  and  Poland.  If  a  fur- 
thar  sobtraetioa  of  the  800,000  'imported  votas" 


were  made,  the  German;^  would  appear  to  be  in  a  de- 
cided minority. 

The  vote  by  communes,  on  the  other  hand,  resulted 
in  Poland's  favor,  the  cities  throughout  the  mining 

districts  of  the  southeast  section  votinpr  solidly  for 
union  with  Poland,  whereas  the  Germans  were  weak 
in  the  cities  and  strong  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

Germany,  whose  chief  desire  was  to  retain  control 
in  the  mining  districts,  demanded  that  all  Upper  Si- 
lesia be  ceded  to  her  by  reason  of  her  apparent, 
though  fraudulent  majority  vote  in  the  entire  prov- 
inee.  Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the 
result  of  the  plebiscite,  according  to  Article  88  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  was  to  be  determined  by  communes 
rathar  than  by  a  provincial  vote,  and  that  those  com- 
munes which  had  voted  to  unite  with  Poland,  should 
therefore  be  incorporated  at  once  in  the  Polish  bound- 
aries. The  decision  of  this  technical  question  was 
finally  rafemd  to  tha  Supreme  Council,  sitting  at 

50kMO  Poto  Riaa  In  BabdUaa  Under  Korfaatj 

While  the  Poles  and  tha  Gannans  were  still  await- 
ing  the  decision  of  tha  Supreme  Council,  tha  mte* 
leading  report  spread  through  Upper  SHesia,  that 

the  League  of  Nations  had  decided  to  award  to  Ger- 
many, ail  those  Silesian  mining  districts,  which  had 
voted  for  union  with  Poland.  Color  was  given  to 
these  rumors,  by  the  simultaneous  appearance,  in 
the  Western  Section  of  Silesia  of  20,000  German 
troops,  under  command  of  Licut.-Gen.  Hoefer,  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  German  General  Staff  and  who 
was  subsequently  proelaimed  military  dictator  of  the 
district  by  vote  of  the  German  population,  at  a  con- 
vention held  at  Obergiogau  on  May  24th.  The  Inter- 
Allied  Plebiscite  Army  in  Silesia,  at  this  time,  num- 
bered not  more  than  15,000  men,  of  whom  10,000 
were  French,  3,000  Italian  and  2,000  British. 

The  Polish  woifanan,  throughout  the  coal  mining 
districts,  at  once  uprose  to  resist  the  threatened  Ger- 
man military  occupation.  Including  many  former 
.soldiers  of  the  Polish  Army,  and  supplied  with  air- 
planes, machine  guns,  bombs  and  flame  throwers, 
the  workmen  were  organised  into  an  army  of  50,000 
men.  Under  the  leadership  of  Adelbert  Korfanty, 
who  had  but  recently  resigned  his  post  as  Polish 
Flablscitc  Commissioner,  the  Polish  insurgents  took 
possession  of  the  principal  to^^Tis  in  the  mining  area 
which  had  cast  a  majority  vote  for  Poland.  By  May 
4th,  the  insurgents  were  in  control  nf  the  whole  re- 
gion, south  of  a  line  running  from  Kosel  to  Tamo- 
wlts,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  towns,  and 
were  moving  northward. 

At  Gross  Strehlits  3,000  rebels,  in  a  four  days' 
figl^t,  routed  2,000  British  troops,  and  at  Rybaik  the 

Italian  troops  retreated  after  a  gallant  resistance 
a^-ain.st  .superior  numbers.  There  was  sharp  fight- 
ing also  between  the  rebels  and  the  French  at 
Bethucn,  Kottowitz,  and  Tamowiti.  Before  the 
week  ended,  the  rebels  had  gained  all  their  objectives. 

Both  the  Intar>AIIied  Commission  and  the  Councfl 
of  Ambassadors  assured  the  Polish  Government  that 
a  decision  on  the  Silesian  question  had  not  yet  been 
reached,  but  the  Poles  refused  to  be  comforted. 
Germany  meantime  was  seething  with  excitement. 
Tha  Gwman  Ckrvnmmant,  moreover,  solieited  per- 
mission from  the  Allies  to  despatch  a  German  Im- 
perial Army  into  Silesia  to  put  down  the  Polish  up- 
rising, but  tha  zaqnatt  waa  denied. 
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BritUi  Pradier  DeauoMb  "Fair  PUj" 

Premier  Uoyd  G«orge  of  England,  wlHMe  anxioos 

solicitude  for  Germany's  weal  was  a  source  of  grav- 
est concern  to  France,  and  whose  motives  have  been 
in  question  ever  since  he  "persuaded"  the  Allied 
Supreme  Council  to  strip  Poland  of  several  of  her 
fairest  provinces  and  bestow  them  variously  upon 
Germany  and  Bolshevik  Russia,  in  an  ex-parte  speech 
before  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  May  ISth 
presumed  to  attadc  the  Polish  Government,  upon  the 
suppositious  ground  that  it  ha<l  extended  aid  and 
encouragement  to  the  insurgent  Poles.  He  also  <lis- 
pnted  Poland's  claim  to  Upper  Silesia  on  historical 
grounds,  declaring  it  untenable,  inasmuch  as  Ger- 
many had  imposed  her  Saxon  "Kultur"  on  Polish 
Silesia  six  centuries  ago  (in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  it  may  be  observed,  as  England  had  be- 
stowed her  Saxon  ''KtiHur*  on  Irelmd  seven  cen- 
turies ago).  The  inference  was  unescapablr,  that 
if  the  conscience  o(^  humanity  still  permitted  Tory 
England  to  perpetuate  her  bayonet  rule  over  Ireland 
in  these  emancipative  days,  it  must  likewise  acquiesce 
in  the  perpetuation  of  outcast  Germany's  bayonet 
role  over  tiie  Polish  province  of  Upper  Silesia. 

The  Briti  h  Premier,  however,  did  not  draw  this 
plain  inference;  he  rested  his  case  rather  on  the 
postulate,  that  the  Polish  uprising  in  Silesia  consti- 
tuted "a  complete  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles," although  even  here  he  w;is  treading  on 
very  tliin  ico,  fnr  was  it  not  known  to  the  whole 
world  that  Germany  had  been  permitted  to  infringe 
upon  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  a  score  of 
times  since  the  Armistice,  keeping  between  500,000 
and  1,000,000  soldiers  under  arms,  invading  the 
Baltic  provinces  at  will,  preventing  the  transport  of 
Allied  troops  across  Germany,  ign>oring  the  repara- 
tions decree,  and  finally  authorizing  Gen.  Hoefer  to 
rally  20,000  German  troops  in  Upper  Silesia,  with 
the  undoubted  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Polish  civ- 
Uittia  in  the  "irood  old  Saxon  ymy/* 

Warning  France  that  "it  is  gotalg  to  be  fatal  to 
the  peace  of  Europe"  if  the  German  coal  and  iron 
barons  were  not  forthwith  restore<I  in  possession  of 
tlie  wraith  of  Upjjer  Silesia,  Premier  Lloyd  George 
made  a  plea  for  "justice  and  fair  play  for  Germany," 
urging  that  both  Germany  and  Poland  abide  by  the 
Treaty.  To  allow  the  Poles  to  recover  the  province 
which  the  Germans  had  wrested  from  them,  and  to 
forbid  the  German  usurpers  to  take  measures  to 
"protect"  themselves  was,  in  his  view,  "disci-editable 
and  cowardly."  Whatever  might  happen,  he  de- 
clared, "we  cannot  arrrpt  the  Polish  occupation  of 
Silesia,  as  a  fact  accomplished.  That  would  be  to 
permit  a  defiance  which  might  lead  to  consequences 
of  the  most  disastrous  kind,  and  we  do  not  accept  it." 
Whether  he  could  accept  German  occupation  of 
Upper  Silesia  as  a  fact  accomplished,  the  British 
Pranier  did  not  deign  to  say.  He  did,  however,  pro- 
pose that  Cierman  troops  —  fncludintr  perhaps  the 

ravagew  of  Beltrinm  Imuli!  li-^  pormitted  to  "take 

part  in  restoring  order  in  Upper  Silesia",  presum- 
ably in  the  same  manner  as  tiie  European  Powers 
had  permitted  the  Turks  to  "restore  order  in  Cilicia" 
by  massacring  the  unarmed  Christian  Armenian 
populations  while  Europe  averted  its  guilty  face. 
The  British  Premier,  in  conclusion,  strongly  inti- 
mated that  France  had  not  done  all,  that  she  might 
hatve  done  in  preserving  order  in  Upper  Sileaia. 


French  Nation  Resent  EtagHsk  AttUndn 

The  British  Premier's  veiled  threats  and  innuen- 
does were  received  with  much  indignation  in  France. 
Premier  Briand,  in  his  reply,  premised  that  Prance 

was  in  no  moo<l  to  take  orders  from  any  other 
Power  regarding  her  governmental  policies.  Never, 
he  said,  could  the  French  Government  consent  to 
German  military  foi*ces  intervening  in  Upper  Silesia. 
As  head  of  the  French  Government,  he  protested 
that  France  had  done  her  whole  duty  in  Silesia,  and 
tiiat  her  sole  concern  was  to  see  that  tlie  terms  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty  were  carried  out  witii  Justice 
to  all  concerned.  Other  considerations,  such  as  cn- 
cessions  to  Germany  because  that  country  had  ac- 
cepted the  ultimatum,  and  the  claims  of  certaia 
wealthy  German  mine  owners,  should  not  anter  into 
the  question. 

If  the  Polish  uprising  was  not  suppressed  by  the 
French  troops,  it  was  because  the  Fnench  troops  in 
the  territoiy  were  inadequate.  Not  all  the  disofden 

in  that  province,  in  his  opinion,  were  produced  by 
the  Poles;  German  bands  also  were  operating  io 
Upper  Silesia,  maltreating  and  aiTCSting  Poles.  Fin- 
ally, he  defended  the  Polish  Government,  ileclarinjr 
that  it  had  fulfilled  its  duty,  by  closing  the  Polish 
frontier  to  prevent  any  further  accessions  to  thtp 
ranks  of  the  Polish  patriots.  Supporting  Pmoier 
Briand,  the  French  press  generally  hdd  that  Lkqrd 
George  was  bent  on  favoring  the  GeimailB  St  titt 
expense  of  Poland  and  France. 

Poland  Appeab  to  English  Fair  Play 
Premier  Witos  of  Poland,  in  his  reply  to  the 

English  Premier,  called  attention  anew  to  the  fact 
that  the  Poles  were  the  original  settlers  of  Upper 
Silesia,  and  for  six  centuries  they  had  suffered  under 
the  yoke  of  Germany.  Coupled  with  the  fact  of 
original  ownership  was  the  right  of  adf«deteraifaia- 
tion  of  all  nations,  a  principle  accepted  as  juflt  bf 
England  during  the  Great  War. 

Iliese  repre.'ientations  formed  the  basis  of  Poland  > 
claim  to  receive  back  what  was  rightly  hers.  He 
protested  in  emphatic  terms  against  Lloyd  George's 
sutrpestion  tliat  Gonnan  troops  be  allowed  to  recon- 
quer Silesia  by  force  of  arms,  declaring  this  wouM 
be  in  violation  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  insisting 
that  the  settlement  of  the  .Silesian  question  he 
reached  strictly  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 

After  veeeiving  the  assurance  of  France  that  Ger- 
man troops  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  Silesia, 
the  Polish  Government  once  again  summoned  the 
whole  population  of  Silesia  to  discontinue  thr  ii.=;ur- 
rection  and  to  allow  the  question  to  be  adjudicated 
by  the  Supreme  Cooneil. 

Korfanty  himself  replied  to  Premier  Lloyd  Georpe, 
in  a  dignified  defense  of  the  motives  of  the  insur- 
gents, closing  with  an  appeal  to  the  British  sense 
of  fair  play,  bat  to  this  communication  the  Bzitiah 
Premier  made  no  reply. 

The  ceaseless  attacks  appearing  in  the  Frerch 
press  drew  from  Premier  Uoyd  George  the  most 
presumptuous  warning  that  Face's  "habit  of  treat- 
ing everj'  expression  of  Allied  opinion  which  does  not 
coincide  with  lier  own  as  an  impertinence,  is  fraught 
with  mischief,  .^ilintr  that  "such  an. attitude  of 
mind,  if  persisted  in,  will  be  f.-itni  to  any  entente." 

Poles  Appeal  to  United  States 
The  Polish  Ambassador,  on  May  11th,  addressed  a 
note  to  the  United  States  Government,  aettiny  fMh 
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the  facts  of  the  Silesian  controversy  and  requesting 
the  United  States  to  "throw  their  influence  in  favor 
of  the  principles  of  justice,  humanity  and  the  rights 
of  these  masses  of  PoHsh  workmen,  by  settling  the 
Upper  Silesian  pniblem  strictly  according  to  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  result  of  the  plebiscite." 

In  reply,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  E.  Hashes, 
declined  the  invitation  on  the  i;:raund  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Silesian  dispute  was  a  matter  of  purely 
European  concern,  in  which  this  Government  should 
not  be  involved.  "As  far  as  at  present  may  be  seen," 
conclude<l  Secretar>'  Hughes,  "the  United  States  rep- 
resentatives in  Europe  will  take  iu>  |>art  in  the  dis- 
cuasionB  concerning  Upper  Silesia,  and  will  express 
no  opinioD  as  to  the  settlement." 

United  States  Re-Enters  the  Council 

On  May  4th,  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  adopted 
a  formal  motion  retiuesting  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  all  matters 
covered  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Secretary 
Hnirhes  responded  In  a  note,  agreeing  to  the  pro- 
posal. Mr.  George  Haney,  American  Ambassador 
to  England,  was  insti-ucted  to  assume  the  functions 
of  reiiresentative  of  President  Harding,  on  the  Sa« 
preme  Council;  Ambassador  Wallace  in  Paris  re- 
sumed his  duties  on  the  Council  of  Ambassadors,  and 
Mf,  Roland  W.  Boyden,  who  was  America's  unofficial 
ohaerver  on  the  Reparations  Commission  until  just 
previous  to  President  Harding's  inauguration,  again 
took  hi."!  scat  in  that  Cnmmis.sion.  In  thus  resuming 
active  participation  in  the  Allied  Council,  the  United 
States  Govemmoit  made  it  clear  that  it  considered 
neither  the  Supreme  Council,  nor  the  Council  of 
Ambassadors  as  creatures  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
membership  in  which  our  Govenment  had  definitely 
declined. 

France  and  England  Confer 

Premier  Uoyd  George  in  May  Invited  Premier 
Briand  to  consult  with  him  in  London  with  a  view 
to  reaching  a  compromise  on  the  Silenian  question. 
Before  accepting  the  invitation,  Premier  Rriand 
sought  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  French  Parlia- 
ment.  Addmshig  that  body  on  May  S4th,  M.  Briand 
pleaded  for  moderation  toward  Germany,  stressing 
the  point  that  the  alliunce  with  Englajid  must  not  be 
endangmd,  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  not  only  had  pledged  herself  to  close  her 
Silesian  frontier,  but  had  agreed  to  dfidmnd  the  vd- 
iintaiy  German  forces,  which  had  been  flDXadng 
throughout  the  month.  After  five  days  of  noriBum- 
ioas  debate,  tlw  French  Pnriiament,  hy  a  vote  of  40S 
to  IfiS,  expre.'^sed  its  approval  of  the  Premier's  policy, 
declaring  for  the  strict  and  loyal  execution  of  the 
treaty  as  aifeeting  Upper  Silesia,  "both  in  letter  and 
spirit." 

On  May  28th,  Premier  Briand  advised  the  British 
Premier  that  the  Germans  were  rontinuing  their 
operations  in  Upper  Silesia  and  urging  that  the  High 
Coounissfcmers  postpone  their  decision  on  the  pleUs* 
rite  que.«tion  pending  the  arrival  in  Silesia,  of  the 
British  troops  then  on  the  way.  Furthermore,  since 
it  was  known  that  the  High  Commissioners  held  con- 
flicting views,  he  suggested  that  the  Silesian  ques- 
tion be  refermi  to  a  special  eonmiission  of  dvflians, 
lawyers,  and  diplomats  who  should  conununicnto 
their  findings  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

Ekigland  and  Italy  Act  in  Genccit 

Menntime,  the  British  and  Italian  Commlsaianert 


had  tacitly  agreed  upon  a  plan,  for  the  partition  of 
Silesia  distincUy  advantageous  to  Germany  and  ap- 
parently in  direct  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Polish  voters 
ha<l  carried  nearly  all  the  mining  districts,  which  the 
Germans  coveted,  the  British  and  French  Conunis- 
sioners  nevertheless  proposed  to  give  Germany  out- 
right eleven  of  those  districts,  awarding  Poland 
only  two  communes,  those  of  Rybnik  and  Pless,  and 
further  agreeing  to  put  the  ten  remaining  districts 
under  control  of  an  International  Commission.  This 
plan  was  rejected  by  France  as  one  which  virtually 
surrendered  the  most  desirable  di.stricts  of  Silesia 
to  the  Germans.  The  French  Foreign  Office,  hoping 
to  devise  a  faiwr  plan  of  partition,  appointed  a 
commission  to  receive  and  tabulate  all  information 
in  the  case,  as  a  basis  for  drawing  up  the  complete 
case  of  Ftoland  at  the  coming  meeting  of  fhn 
Premiers. 

German  Troops  Attack  the  Poles 

The  German  forces  in  Upper  Sile.sia,  upon  learn- 
in^l  tliat  six  battalions  of  British  troops  were  then 
en  route  to  the  plebiscite  area,  seem  to  have  gained 
the  impression  that  they  could  count  upon  British 
assistance,  in  their  attempt  to  expel  Korfanty's  woiic« 
man-army  from  the  disputed  districts.  On  May  24th, 
delegates  from  all  the  German  districts,  at  a  con- 
vention held  at  Oberglogau,  proclaimed  Gen.  Hoefer 
"Dictator"  in  Silesia,  delegating  to  him  the  power  "to 
prevent  any  further  spread  of  the  PoHsh  uprising 
and  to  restore  order." 

With  the  arrival  at  Oppeln  on  May  80th  of  four 
battalions  of  British  soldiers,  including  a  part  of  the 
famous  Blacic  Watch  regiment,  the  Germans  and 
British  appear  to  have  prepared  to  nudte  common 
cause  against  the  Poles, 

Korfanty,  on  the  day  following  the  appointment  of 
Gen.  Hoefer  as  Dietator,  addressed  a  proelamaetion 

to  the  German  residents  in  towns  within  the  plebis- 
cite area,  mlvising  them  that  the  Polish  circle  was 
being  drawn  clo.ser  aroond  than,  and  declaring  that 
only  their  immediate  surrender  would  avert  imme- 
diate disaster. 

The  British  an<l  Italian  troops  thereupon  expressed 
their  readiness  to  co-operate  if  necessary  with  the 
Germans  in  the  attempt  to  expel  the  Poles  "at  every 
cost."  As  for  the  French  troops,  they  had  failed 
to  make  much  headway  against  the  Poles,  having 
Srieldcd  control  of  Mystowitz  to  Korfanty  and  re- 
stricted their  policing  of  Kottowits  to  the  center  of 
the  town. 

British  Officers  Lead  Germans 

Led  by  Briti.sh  officers,  the  German  offensive 
against  the  Poles  was  launched  late  in  May.  East 
of  tii«r  Ober,  the  Anglo-Gorman  oflTensive  advanced 
beyond  Gogolin  and  Kreuzborgf  the  Poles  being 
forced  to  retreat. 

On  May  28th,  German  troops  clashed  with  the 

Freiu  li  ran  ison  at  Tlethuen.  The  mea^rer  rpports  of 
this  encounter,  emanating  from  German  sources, 
recite  that  "the  German  population,  clamoring  for 
foo<l,  had  attacked  the  railway  .<;tation  at  Bethuen, 
whereupon  conflict  in  which  hundreds  were  killed  and 
wounded." 

Followinr  this  encounter,  the  Germans  and  Poles 
"fought  desperately  for  three  days",  and  the  Poles 
were  forced  to  give  way,  partieulariy  at  Grose  Streh- 
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litx,  where  they  left  180  dead  upon  the  field,  the 
Gmoaa  cMoaltlM  bdng  12  dead  mod  SrwnmdetL 

Gmnan  Traovt  Befwe  to  WXhdnw 

With  the  arrival  in  Upper  Silefiia  on  June  3rd  of 
Gen.  Henniker,  commander  of  the  British  forces,  and 
who  succeeded  Gen.  Lerond  as  Commander  of  the 
Allied  Army,  the  .situation  underwent  a  sudden 
change.  On  June  4th,  the  Inter-Allied  Commission 
ser\-ed  on  Gen.  Houfer,  cummamier  of  the  Germ;m 
troops,  an  ultimatum,  threatening  to  withdraw  the 
Allied  troops  from  the  totvns  in  the  indttstrial  region, 
unless  Hoefer  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  towns 
at  once.  The  German  Government,  which  evidently 
had  sanetioned  Hoefer's  attack  on  the  Poles,  imme* 
diately  protested  that  the  \«ithdrawal  of  the  Allied 
troops  at  this  juncture  would  "expose  the  German 
population  to  the  brutal  Imrror  of  a  new  Polish  ad- 
vance" and  make  the  unchaining  of  civil  war  inevit- 
able, as  the  Gennan  aelf-defenae  foieet  would  reslat 
to  the  la.'t.  The  French  and  British  Governments, 
in  reply,  as.<)ured  the  German  Government  that  the 
Inter-Alifed  Commi.<^sion  ha<l  the  .situation  well  in 
hand,  and  pointedly  asked  if  the  German  Government 
approved  the  activities  of  <3«B.  Hoefer.  At  Earf 
Curzon's  rp(|ue«<t,  the  Berlin  GovenmiMit  Mnt  a  note 
to  Gen.  Hoefer  asking  him  to  wlthdnw  Uta  troops 
oat  of  Upper  Silesia,  a  request  whleh  Hoefer  de- 
clined to  obey,  though  he  did  promise  to  cease  all 
attacks  on  the  Poles  pending  British  operations. 

Poles  Retreat  Before  British  Advaneo 

Upon  aasomiRg  command  of  the  Allied  PleUoelte 

Forces  on  J'.np  7th,  (Jen.  Henniker  at  once  inau- 
gurated a  canipaiK^n  aRainst  the  Polish  insurgents, 
intending  by  a  wide  flanking  and  frontal  push  to 
clear  a  neutral  xone  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  campaign 
opened  with  simoltaneous  night  attaeka  on  Rooen- 
b«rg,  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Oppeln,  by  1,000 
Black  Watch  Highlanders,  and  on  Gleiwits  by  Irish 
troops.  At  the  appfoadi  of  the  British  troops,  the 
Polish  insurgents  evacuated  both  cities  without  of- 
fering resiRtance.  Supporlinjr  the  British  advance 
were  many  thou.sand.s  of  Germans;  indeed,  the  foreigfn 
newspaper  correspondents  on  the  ground  reported 
that  "tlia  whole  Gennan  male  population  and  ovm 
part  of  the  female  population,  were  streaming  toward 
the  Polish  fiKhtiiig  front,  in  every  kind  of  vehicle, 
garbed  in  every  kind  of  uniform,  and  armed  with 
all  description  of  weapons."  The  English  com- 
mander, following  the  example  set  by  Us  Govern- 
ment, apparently  had  taken  the  Oenmuis  more  doMly 
to  his  bosom. 

Germans  Attack  the  French  and  Poles 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops,  the 
Germans  were  emboldened  to  resume  their  attacks 
on  the  Poles  and  on  the  French.  There  were  many 
sm.ill  clashe.s  between  Gen.  Hoefer's  force."?  and 
French  contingents,  culminating  in  the  capture  or 
wounding  of  a  seoro  of  Freneh  soldiers  hf  the  Ger- 
mans at  Kalinow.  The  French  Government  there- 
upon served  notice  on  Berlin  that  it  must  re-call 
Hoefer's  German  troops  without  a  moment's  delay. 
Hoefer,  however,  again  refused  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  while  promisinp  to  hold  them  In  restraint. 

Fiphtinpr  between  the  Geriiian  and  Pnti-h  i-,ationals 
meantime  had  occurred  at  various  points,  notably  at 
Ratlbon,  then  occupied  by  ttio  Oermant,  wMdi  the 
Folia  vtgoroudy  bombarded  for  soveral  days. 


Poleo  Consent  to  Withdraw 
Bariy  in  Jtme,  Korfanty  consented  to  wHhdmw  fb» 

Polish  troops  from  the  Plebiscite  area  on  condition 
that  the  German.s  also  withdraw.  In  his  proclama- 
tion to  the  German  Upper  Silesians,  Korfanty  stated 
that  the  only  wish  of  the  Polish  insurgents  was  to 
mobilize  the  economic  life  of  the  region,  and  tiiat 
but  for  the  irruption  of  Hoefer's  German  troops  the 
normal  conditions  would  never  have  been  disturi>ed. 
R«  added  that  only  unlformod  and  organised  police, 
composed  exclusively  of  Upper  Silesians,  both  Ger- 
floan  and  Polish,  .'ihould  be  sent  to  the  cities  in  the 
insurgent  area,  but  that  the  Germans  must  promise 
not  to  be  hostile  toward  the  Polish  popnlatico.  The 
Polish  forces  proceeded  to  withdraw,  but  the  Ger- 
mans refused  to  follow  suit,  beinp  determined  to 
seise  control  in  the  industrial  communes  which  had 
voted  to  ea«t  hi  thefar  lot  wMi  FMaad. 

Plan  of  Withdrawal  Agreed  Upon 

Upon  the  insistence  of  the  Fvmch  Government 
that  Gen.  Hoefer  should  withdraw  his  troops  imme- 
diately from  tlie  neutral  zone  drawn  by  the  Inter- 
Allied  Commission,  Chancellor  Wirth  of  the  German 
Republic  in  June  dlqtatehed  a  Commission,  headed 
by  Baron  von  Malzahn  of  the  Foreipn  OfHce,  to 
Upper  Silesia,  with  instructions  to  notify  Gen.  Hoefer 
that  the  further  refusal  of  Gennan  troops  to  evacu- 
ate the  aone  would  certainly  result  in  French  occu- 
pation of  the  Buhr  dlstriet  in  Western  Gonnany, 
and  that  as  between  the  two  alternatives  tiw  Genaaa 
Government  preferred  to  lose  Silesia. 

With  the  arrival  of  this  German  Commission  fai 
Upper  Silesia,  a  new  plan  for  the  withdrawal  of 
both  German  and  Poli.sh  troops  was  worked  out  by 
Major-General  Sir  William  Henniker,  the  British 
Commander,  and  approved  by  the  Inter-Allied  Com- 
mission at  Oppeln  on  Jtme  SSth.  This  plan  contem- 
plated the  protrressive  evacuation  of  Polish  and  Ger- 
man troops  by  different  routes  from  Upper  Silesia. 
Thns  the  Poles  were  renuired  to  retire  as  far  as  the 
towns  of  Gleiwitz  and  Bethuen  by  June  28th,  while 
the  Germans  were  to  retire  northward  from  the 
same  region  by  June  80th.  The  Poles  were  given 
flvo  days  additional  to  withdraw  from  the  third  aone, 
e^racnatlng  botii  Bothoen  and  Olelwitt,  mi  hySvSif 
6th  both  Poles  and  Germans  were  expedod  to  wfltt* 
draw  wholly  from  the  disputed  region. 

The  evaeontion  was  practically  completed  by  July 
7th,  after  several  serious  clashes  had  occurred  be> 
tween  the  belligerent  forces.  The  most  serious  en- 
counter occurred  on  .July  4th  between  a  section  of  the 
German  population  of  Bethuen  and  the  French  occu- 
pation traofw,  nenltlnff  fn  tiM  doalh  of  Major  Moota- 
liere,  a  Freneh  officer,  and  four  Germans.  British 
troops  occupied  the  territory  from  Bethuen  to  the 
Polish  border,  whilt  the  FNndi  eontvollod  Uw  Saudi- 
em  district. 

Many  of  the  F»nsh  and  German  troops  appeared 

to  be  infected  with  the  virus  of  Bolshevi.^m.  Some 
of  the  Polish  radicals  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  Soviet  republic,  in  Upper  Silaola  and  many  of 
the  Bavarians  in  Gen.  Hoefer's  army  were  heanl  to 
declare  that,  after  making  Upper  Silesia  "Safe  for 
Germany"  they  would  march  on  Berlin  in  the  name  of 
"real  Germanism"  and  "clean  out  that  BepnbUoan 
neat  there." 

PMtiltai  af  Uppir  flflmle 

A  «dutlon  of  the  Vpptt  Sllarian  pnUam  ^una 
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reaehed  by  the  CoimeU  of  the  Leagnt  of  Nations  in 
October,  and  aftfv  some  UekeiiRir  ^nn  aeeepted  by 

Germany  and  Poland.  By  the  term?;  of  this  settle- 
ment. Upper  Silesia  is  partitioned  between  the  two 
dtopotants  into  tiro  almost  equal  parts,  bvt  the  whole 
province  is  to  remain  for  fifteen  years  under  the 
control  of  the  Upper  Silesian  Mixed  Commission. 
The  new  frontier  line  between  Germany  and  Poland 
follows  the  Oder  Biver,  from  Odenburg  to  Nieb- 
fltsehan,  asstrnlnflr  18  coimmmes  In  tiiis  southern 
section  to  Germany  and  22  to  Poland.  Thence  ft 
passes  in  a  northwesterly  diiection,  between  Ross- 
herg  and  Btriranbain,  as  ftu*  as  Ussau,  leavinp  in 
German  territorj'  20  communes  anfl  in  Polish  terri- 
tory 21  communes.  Northwest  of  Lissau,  the  line 
coincides  with  the  former  frontier  of  the  German 
Empire,  to  a  point  where  the  latter  reaches  the 
ftwiUer  ahnady  established,  between  Gemany  and 


Poland  under  Artlele  67  of  the  Tveaftjr  of  VenaDtaa. 
AH  Gemans  Ifvfnir     the  Polish  seetloo,  and  an 

Poles  li%an>i'  in  the  German  section,  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  shall  be  given  two  years 
in  which  to  choose  their  nationality.  The  German 
railroads  of  both  sections  of  the  divided  countrj' 
shall  be  operated  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years  with 
the  same  rates.  Private  railroads  are  left  un- 
changed.  Poland  agrees  to  furnish  to  Germany  for 
fifteen  years  a  proportion  of  the  coal  products  of  the 
Poli.Hh  section,  and  Germany  agrees  to  furnish  Poland 
a  proportion  of  the  iron  ore  products  on  a  similar 
basis.  Raw  products  passing  tnm  one  section  to  the 
other  are  to  be  duty  free,  and  a  reciprocal  agn^aa* 
ment  in  to  be  <irawn  up  respecting  electric  and  water 
supplies.  Economic  unity  is  provided  for  by  the 
est^lishment  of  a  Mixed  Commission  appointied  by 
the  League  of  NaUons. 


INDIA,  JAN.-OKC. 
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Rises  in  Revolt  Against  British  Misrule 


NvdiMial  Boycott  of  British  Sdiooli,  CootCs,  Army  and  Indtutries 
Hindu  and  Mohanunadaa  Laadan  Amalad — Sacwtary  of  Steta  for  India  Rcrigna 


sccTioN  a-ioai 


Brittek  Hllliarr  Foreci.  SSO.MS 

G«n.  lUwlinMHi.  CommaadMvte-Chlif 


INDIA  was  all  aglow  during  the  year  1921  with 
tha  apirlt  of  revolt— a  spirit  which  seemed  to 
have  pervaded  all  levels  o!  Indian  society,  high 

and  low,  rich  and  poor,  Moslem  and  Himlu  alike.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  passing  of  the  Aryan  regime, 
IBOO  3rears  ago,  India  presented  the  aspect  of  amitad 
nation.  All  barriers  of  caste,  creed,  and  race  seemed 
miraculously  to  have  vanished.  E^'en  the  Brahmans, 
obIiTiou.<^  now  to  ca.-^te  (iistinction-s,  deij^ncd  to  ^rrt-et 
the  once  abhorred  Sudras  as  compatriots  and  as 
brothers.  Buddhist  and  Hindu,  Sikh  and  Voslam, 
together  \s'ith  the  adherents  of  sixty  lesser  creeds  — 
all  classes  of  Indians  in  fact,  except  the  native 
princes  alone,  joined  hands  in  a  common  purposa  to 
establish  self-goveiument  in  India,  not  by  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  British  rule,  but  by  compelling 
Eriflond  to  ^'rant  TnfJia  a  dominion  form  of  jjov- 
emment  within  the  Empire.  Their  political  ideal  was 
coaerataly  aapiaased  In  Um  formula:  *frhe  creation 
of  a  new  social  order  in  which  sodal  life  shall  be 
valued  above  property  and  profit." 

Ilia  aeeepted  tenders  of  the  Indian  self  •rule  move- 
ment In  1921  were:  Mahatnia  Gatulhi,  a  high-caste 
Hindu,  who  wa.s  etiucated  for  the  bar  in  London,  and 
the  brothers  All,  high-caste  Mohammedans,  also 
graduates  of  Oxford  University,  England.  Clothed 
in  cheap  cotton  garments,  and  subsljrtlng  mahily  on 
crusts,  these  ardent  patriots  trav*  r  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India,  urging  the  people  to  set  up  their 
own  government  under  the  aegis  of  the  British 
Empira. 

British  Institutions  Boycotted 

Though  their  relations  were  wholly  amicable,  as 
tinlr  goals  were  Identical,  yet  the  Hindu  and  Moham* 
medan  leaders  elected  to  choose  opposite  methods  in 
sdvancing  the  cause  of  self-rule.  Thus  the  Ali 
bntiiar^  vrilth  the  arga  of  Mohammed  ringing  ever 


BIndu-Mohammedan  LcaidtM 
Mahtitma  GaiuUiI 
Dm  brotbKs  AU 

In  their  ears,  preached  armed  resistance  to  British 
rule,  whilst  Mahatma  Gandhi  as  constantly  adjtoad 
his  people  to  reftraln  from  sets  of  violence,  assuring 

them  that  it  wa.s  possible  for  India  to  pain  her  politi- 
cal independence  by  the  bloodless  methods  of  non- 
reslstance,  civil  disobedience  and  the  boycott.  Be- 
cause of  their  incitations  to  open  warfare,  the  Ali 
brothers,  together  with  hundreds  of  their  adherents, 
were  thrown  into  prison,  whilst  Gan<ihi,  though  he 
never  ceased  to  denounce  British  mlsgovemment, 
remained  unmolested,  gaining,  wtthta  a  brief  periodi 
it  is  estimated,  75,000,000  adhei«nti  to  his  poliey  of 

bloodless  revolution. 

Gandhi,  who  is  reversd  as  a  saint  by  the  Indiana, 
had  outlined  a  perfect  program  of  action,  which  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress, the  SDch  League,  and  the  AlMndla  Hoslam 
League. 

After  stating  his  definite  object  to  be  the  attain- 
ment for  India  of  Swaraj,  Or  self-rule  through  legi- 
timate and  peaceful  means,  he  proposed  that  the 
Indian  peoples  unite  in  boycotting  the  British-con- 
trolled schools,  colleges,  courts,  and  councils.  As  if 
by  magic  all  the  British  schools  were  emptied  of 
their  Indian  pupils,  the  students  of  Banfroba.si  and 
Ripon  colleges  going  out  en  masse.  It  was  Gandhi's 
avowed  purpose  to  replaee  these  British  coorts  and 

schools,  "which  destroy  the  sense  of  patriotism  and 
self-respect  in  Indian  students,"  with  Indian  courts 
of  arbitration  and  Indian  educational  institutions, 
which  will  enable  the  Indian  peoples  to  throw  ,  oif 
the  "slave  psycholog>'",  which  has  been  drilled  into 
them  under  British  rule.  Eventually  the  greater 
number  of  the  students  who  had  left  the  schools 
returned  to  flnlsh  their  eonraea;  hot  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  official  edueatlwial  report  in  Bengal 
stated  that  some  50,000  students  were  still  out  of 
the  aehoola. 
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Gandhi  Bubseqnently  ampIifietJ  his  program  by  de- 
claring an  economic  boycott,  desipned  to  paralize 
the  entire  British  industrial  system  in  India  in  re- 
taliation for  the  sappression  of  Indian  fndnstxfes 
and  commerce  by  British  aprents  in  the  19th  century. 
Workers  in  the  industrial  centers,  to  the  number  of 
5,000,000  were  organized,  and  general  strikes  were 
ordered  in  the  postal,  telegraph,  and  railway  ser\-ices. 
The  Hindus  and  Moslems  were  then  asked  to  bum 
publicly  all  cloths  of  British  manufacture  which  they 
possessed,  and  clothe  themselves  exclusively  in  cot* 
ton  garments  of  Indian  numufaetttre.  In  order  to 
make  India  economically  independent,  Indian  mer- 
duuits  and  traders  were  urged  to  anspend  their 
trade  relations  with  the  British  and  to  encourage 
among  the  Indian  masses  a  resort  to  hand  spinnin^r 
and  hand  weaving.  "Let  us  have  hand-woven  cloth 
and  agricultural  life  as  in  the  old  daya**  was  the  cxy 
heard  throughout  India. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress, 
held  at  Nagpur,  it  was  voted  to  exempt  the  Indian 
peoples  from  the  payment  of  further  taxes  to  the 
British  Government,  and  the  Indian  soldiers  were 
Ufged  not  to  recruit  in  the  British  army.  Th^^  oiit- 
cmne  of  this  policy  of  national  civil  disobedience 
was  awaited  with  mudi  anxiety  as  tiie  new  year 
dawned. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  Defies  England 

Mahatma  Gandhi,  in  an  open  letter  to  the  British 
officials,  declared: 

"This  is  what  the  Empire  means  to  India.  Exploi- 
tation of  India's  resources  for  the  benefit  of  Great 
Britain.  An  ever-increasing  military  expenditure, 
and  a  civil  service  the  most  expensive  in  the  world. 
Extravagant  working  of  every  department  in  ntter 
disregard  of  Tndia's  poverty.  Disarmainent  and  con- 
sequent emasculation  of  a  whole  nation  lest  an  armed 
nation  might  imperil  the  lives  of  a  handful  of  you 
in  our  midst.  Traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor-;  and 
drugs  for  tlie  purpose  of  sustaining  a  top-heavy 
administration.  I*rogrressively  repressive  legislation 
in  order  to  suppress  an  ever-growing  agitation  seek- 
ing to  give  expression  to  a  nation's  agony.  Degrad- 
ing treatment  of  Indians  residing  in  your  dominions. 
You  have  sho^ii  a  total  disregard  for  our  feelings 
by  glorifying  the  Punjab  administration  and  flouting 
the  Mussulman  sentiment.  I  know  you  would  not 
mind  if  we  could  fight  and  wTest  the  scepter  from 
yonr  hands.  You  know  that  we  are  powerless  to  do 
that,  for  you  have  insured  our  incapacity  to  fight  in 
open  and  honorable  battle.  Bravery  on  the  battle- 
field  is  thus  impossible  for  us.  Bravery  of  the  soul 
still  remains  open  to  us,  I  know  you  will  respond 
to  that  also.  I  am  eiiRaged  in  invoking  that  brav- 
ery." Yet  Gandhi  did  not  advocate  a  complete  rup- 
ture. "Nobody,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,"  he  declared 
in  February,  "wants  to  end  British  connection  finr 
the  sake  of  ending  it." 

India's  New  Legislature  Opened 

The  British  Government,  in  its  tardy  endeavor  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  Indian  discontent,  had  enacted 
in  1919  a  Reform  Bill,  granting  to  the  Indian  people 
a  modicum  of  self-government  through  the  media 
of  eight  Legislative  Councils,  one  for  each  of  the 
Indian  provinces.  The  first  of  these  Provincial 
Councils  was  opened  with  great  pomp  on  Febmaxy 
8,  1921,  by  the  Dake  of  Connaught,  son  of  the  late 


Queen  Victoria.  On  this  occasion,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  British  rule  in  India  began  150  years  ago, 
the  Indian  Princes  and  the  British  Rulers  met  as  a 
eonsttltative  body.  This  Legislative  Coundl,  though 
marking  an  advance  toward  self-government  in  India, 
yet  was  unacceptable  to  the  masses,  who  deem  it 
"far  behind  the  political  thought  of  India."  The 
chief  defect  of  the  Indian  Reform  Bill,  in  the  En- 
lightened British,  as  in  the  general  Indian  view,  is 
that  it  "enfranchised  the  land-owner  but  not  the 
peasant."  It  appears  that  of  the  300,000,000  people 
eomprising  the  population  of  India,  only  one  la 
forty,  or  less  than  three  per  cent,  were  declared 
eligible  to  vote.  Because  of  this  practical  di.sen- 
franchisement  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  Hin- 
dus contend  that  control  of  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ments will  inevitably  revert  to  the  native  Princes, 
and  aristocrats,  all  in  alliance  with  the  British  bu- 
reaucrats. Yet  the  masses  of  India  seemed  to  be  as 
fully  detmnined  to  recover  their  Independence  as 
ever  were  the  Fathers  of  the  American  Republic. 
The  Indian  people  registered  their  antipathy  toward 
British  rule  by  refusing  to  greet  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  upon  his  arrival  at  Delhi,  as  they  subse- 
quently ignored  the  new  viceroy.  Lord  Reading,  when 
he  arrived  in  India  in  April,  and  the  Prince  of  Wale- 
wben  he  visited  India  towanl  the  cIo.se  of  the  year. 

Peasant  Riots  in  Punjab  and  Bombay 

Peasant  riots  were  epidemic  throaghont  the  Pon- 
jab  district  early  in  Jannaiy,  and  many  «f  Hie  rloten 

were  killed  or  wounded.  Another  outbreak  occurred 
in  Bombay  on  Januar>'  24th,  as  a  protest  against 
the  wanton  killing  of  two  sacred  pifi^eons  by  Euro- 
pean youths.  Several  Hindus  who  had  attacked  the 
"vandals"  were  arrested  by  the  police.  A  large  mob 
demanded  their  liberation,  v.l]rreupon  the  police  fired 
upon  the  mob,  injuring  or  killing  many  of  the  Hindus. 

Afghanistan's  Treaty  with  Bolshevists 

Joined  to  the  vast  economic  unrest  in  India,  during 
the  year  1921,  the  British  Government  faced  the  dan- 
ger of  an  uprising  on  its  northern  bortler.  Afghan- 
istan having  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Bol.shevist  Russia,  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan  felt  em- 
boldened to  make  many  "defiant  and  impossible  de- 
mands" on  the  British  Government.  Meantime  tlie 
Nationalist  movement,  under  Mahatma  Ghandi'f 
leadership,  which  aims  at, the  complete  overthrow  of 
Brittih  rule  in  India  waa  iaaUng  rapid  headway. 

Revett  of  the  Meplaha 

Southern  India  %vas  the  scene,  befinning  in  Augu.<^, 
of  a  widespread  revolt  of  the  so-called  Moplah  sect, 
descendants  of  all  those  Arab  Mohammedans  who  in- 
vaded and  conquered  the  Malabar  district  aevaial 
centuries  ago.  Alleging  that  the  British  troops  fal 
that  district  had  organized  "a  ghastly  orgy  of  mas- 
sacre", the  Moplahs  everywhere  uprose,  tearing  up 
railway  lines,  destroying  post  offices,  telegraph  efl- 
ce.s,  and  seizing  Briti.sh  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
revolt  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  province. 
HoLsting  their  emblem,  the  green  flag,  at  Palllpo, 
the  rebels  proclaimed  home  rule  in  nil  the  disturbed 
areas.  The  British  authorities  thereupon  declared 
martial  law  throughout  Malabar  and  a  force  of  Brit- 
ish Marines  was  landed  at  Calicut  to  cope  with  the 
rdielB.  Hundreds  of  Indian  lebela  have  beaa  am- 
tenced  by  court-martial.  The  uprising  was  finally 
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overcome  in  January,  1922,  with  the  capture  of  Kun- 
hMBmed  Haji,  leader  of  the  Moplahs,  and  the  volun- 
tan-  surrender  of  38,000  of  his  adherenta,  after  4000 
of  the  Muplahs  had  fallen  in  battle. 

India  Facing  Bloody  Revohrtion 

The  All-India  Conprcss,  called  to  meet  in  Decem- 
ber, 1921,  was  outlawed  by  order  of  the  British  offi- 
cials, and  a  similar  ban  waa  placed  on  meetings  of 
the  Khalifat  Associations  and  other  patriotic  bodies, 
in  the  vain  effort  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  liberty 
wliich  pervades  all  India.  In  retaliation  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Nationalist  leaders,  calling 
upon  loyal  natives  to  assist  fn  protecting  all  Amer- 
ican and  European  non-combatants  from  mob  vio- 
lence "during  the  revolution  which  was  expected  to 
break  over  all  India  in  December."  On  December 
4th,  Lala  Lajpat  Kai,  the  Nationalist  leader  who  in 
Augrui^t  presl<led  over  a  meeting  which  resolved  not 
to  welcome  the  Prinee  of  Wales  on  hia  viait  to  India, 
was  arrested. 

The  Nationalists  were  reported  to  be  spreading 
their  proclamation  by  word  of  mouth.  Newspapers 
having  been  5upprc.>;sed  in  most  sections  of  India, 
aoine  60,000  college  and  high  school  students,  all 
members  of  the  Nationalist  Volunteers,  were  sent 
bito  the  country  to  make  known  the  proclamation 
and  to  receive  the  assurance  from  the  loailinp  citl- 
xena  of  cities  and  towns  that  it  would  be  obeyed. 
Arrest  oT  Gandhi 

The  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  hi  Bombay  In 
December  was  the  signal  for  a  resumption  of  the 
national  boyeott,  accompanied  by  much  rioting.  The 


disonlers  spread  to  Calcutta  when  the  Prince  arrived 
in  that  province.  Hitherto  the  British  policy  had 
been  along  the  lines  of  conciliation,  but  as  the  situa- 
tion had  grown  quite  menacing,  the  policy  was  now 
change<l.  Declarinij  the  Garulhists  a  seditious 
organization,  orders  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  lead- 
ers and  thousands  of  Gandhi's  adherents  were  thrown 
into  jail.  Gandhi,  early  in  Februarj'i  1922,  ofTere<l  to 
po.stpone  mass  civil  disobedience  if  the  Viceroy  would 
liberate  all  political  prisoners  within  seven  days  and 
restore  liberty  of  association  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  India  office  rejected  the  proposal  and  In- 
stead ordered  the  arrest  of  Gandhi,  who  was  subse- 
quently sentenced  to  .scr\e  six  years  in  prison. 

Secretary  of  State  Resigns 

In  March,  1922,  the  British  nation  wa.s  startled  to 
learn  that  Premier  Lloytl  Georjjo  had  demanded  the 
resignation  of  Edwin  S.  Montagu,  the  popular  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  India,  for  his  indiseretion  In  giv^ 
ing  premature  publicity  to  a  secret  proposal  of  the 
Government  of  India,  urging  the  necessity  for  the 
immediate  revision  of  the  Sevres  Treaty,  with  the 
purpose  in  view  of  restoring  the  Mohammedans  in 
the  greater  part  of  their  forfeited  European  posses* 
sions  in  ovdvr  to  allay  Mohammedan  discontent  in 
India  and  Egypt  and  save  those  countries  to  the  F>m- 
plre.  Defending  his  action,  Secretary  Montagu  de- 
clared that  "over  and  over  again  the  Government  of 
India  had  made  representations  on  this  subject 
mainly  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Mini.ster's 
pledge  to  the  people  of  India  had  been  broken  by 
the  Treaty  «f  Sevres." 


  PEWIA,  JAN.-APWU   "  ■ 

Pefldaiis  Freed  From  British  Dominance  By  Bolshevist  Aid 

Soviet  Russia  Cancek  Persia's  Debt*  Leaving  England  in  a  DUcnuna 

  SECTION  4-1021  »  


PERSIA,  after  being  held  in  pawn  since  1907  as 
a  bankrupt  debtor  to  the  British  and  the  Uussian 
jEImpires,  availed  herself  in  1921  of  the  proffered 
assistance  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  in  throwing  off 
the  foreign  yoke  and  reasserting  her  independent 
sovereignty.  From  the  hour  when  Persia  was  first 
r.  iuccd  to  the  state  of  satrapy  to  the  two  great 
European  States,  the  Persian  Shah  became  a  mere 
figurehead,  "reigning",  it  is  true,  in  his  palace  at 
Teheran,  but  carefully  conforming'  his  policy  to  that 
of  hia  British  and  Russian  mentors.  That  policy, 
iipwever,  had  not  always  proved  aeeeptaUe  to  the 
Persian  people  who,  like  the  Britons,  dierish  the 
belief  that  they  "never  will  be  slaves." 

In  Februarj',  1921,  as  a  result  of  encouragement 
held  out  to  the  Persian  patriots  by  Bolshevist  Russia, 
a  Persian  Nationalist  Army,  of  2,500  rifles,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Reza  Khan,  took  military  posses- 
sion of  the  Persian  capital.  After  expelling  the 
troop*  atatioied  there,  they  deposed  the  Shah's  Cab- 
inrt,  ?ft  up  a  government  of  their  own  choosing, 
declared  the  treaty  with  England  abrogated,  and 
then  signed  a  new  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia  upon 
the  understanding  that  it  must  be  ratified  within 
fliree  months. 

These  developmrnts  in  the  land  of  Zoroaster,  .so 
ominous  of  the  possible  "Sovietization  of  all  Asia", 
eaanot  be  miderstood  apart  from  their  relatiim  to 


the  century-long  struggle  between  Ru.'^sia  and  Eng- 
land for  the  mastery  in  the  Near  Ea.st.  Pos.sessing 
India,  England  desired  to  annex  Persia  in  order  that 
she  might  safeguard  the  westera  frontier  of  India. 
Russia,  needing  an  outlet  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  had  sought  for  a  century  or  more  to  possess 
herself  of  Constantinople,  only  to  be  thwarted  again 
and  again  by  England,  France,  and  Germany  acting 
in  concert.  In  1907,  Russia  turned  her  eyes  toward 
iho  Pfisian  Gulf,  hoping  to  win  a  passage  through 
Persia  to  a  port  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  She  proposed 
that  England  join  her  in  the  seisnre  of  Fenda. 
Persia  being  largely  in  their  debt,  the  two  Powers 
evolved  a  plan  whereby,  under  the  guise  of  stabiliz- 
ing Persia's  finances,  they  would  virtually  tsiks  OVer 
the  control  of  the  Persian  Empire  for  purposes  of 
exploitation.  This  was  the  first  stage  of  that  gen- 
eral rapprochement  bf-tv.een  Russia  ami  England 
which  resulted  in  the  Entente  Cordiale.  From  that 
year  on,  until  tiie  ontbrealt  of  the  World  War, 
Persia  was.  held  in  pawn  by  the  two  Powers,  the 
Shah  being  their  echo  in  all  affairs  of  government. 

Russian  and  English  banks  were  established  to 
control  the  financial  operations  of  Persia;  the  post 
offlees,  telegraph  lines,  railroads,  and  post  roads  in 
Persia  were  operated  jointly  by  the  Russians  and 
British,  and  privileges  were  exacted  which  greatly 
restricted  the  Indopoidenee  and  aamnigattj  of  Persia. 
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Finally  P«nla  vnm  "policed"  by  Russian  and  British 
militiuy  forces,  and  this  item  aione  is  said  to  have 
cost  the  British  Empire,  from  first  to  last,  the  col- 
«Mal  sum  of  $600,000,000. 

In  1916,  the  aecond  year  of  the  Worid  War.  the 
BiitMi  Government  atipulated  for  the  addition  to  iier 
"sphere  of  influence"  in  Persia  of  the  so-called  neu- 
tral zone,  cumpi  ihinK  tlie  districts  of  Fars,  Arabistan, 
end  Luritjtun,  but  the  Persian  Prime  Minister,  "Vo- 
Mughed-Douleh,  withheld  his  consent  for  two  years, 
finally  rejecting?  the  proposal  in  a  document  bearing 
the  date  of  January-  31,  1917.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  England  and  Russia,  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall,  vera  not  fai  a  positioB  to  eoeree  Persia. 

Two  months  later  occurred  the  Russian  Revolvtioil, 
and  with  it  the  declaration  of  rights  of  small  nation- 
alities, which  the  Persians  hailed  as  a  messa^re  from 
heaven,  absolvinfc  them  from  all  punishment  due  to 
their  sinful  refusal  to  eomply  with  the  demands  of 
the  British  Government. 

Bolshevik  vs.  British  Diplomacy 

With  Russia  fallen,  England  confidently  expected 
to  extend  her  "sphere  of  influence"  throuKhout  Persia 
and  rule  as  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  but  these  expectations  were  never 
reallaed.  In  Novwaher,  1917,  after  the  Bolshevfld 
had  seized  the  power  of  Ko\eninient  in  Russia, 
Lenine  turned  hiH  attention  toward  Pei-sia,  which  ap- 
peared to  liim  a  fertile  field  for  Bolshevik  propa>- 
gaoda.  How  to  rid  Persia  of  Uie  British  invader 
was  the  first  conoem  of  the  Soviet  statesmen.  Hav- 
ing at  the  moment  no  troops  to  spare  for  a  campaign 
in  this  (|uarter,  Lenine  and  Trotzsky  hit  upon  the 
ingenious  idea  of  "shaming  the  British  out  of 
Persia."  England  and  Russia,  they  argued,  had  oc- 
cupied Persia  in  the  role  of  creditor  nations  — 
sherifTs,  if  you  like- — bent  upon  enforcing  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  due  them,  by  a  helpless  state.  If  now 
those  debts  were  cancelled,  there  would  be  no  ftnrther 
mond  justification  for  En^'lisli  or  Russian  occupancy 
of  Persia.  Very  well;  as  the  sole  autocrats  of  Russia, 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  would  generously  cancel  Persia's 
debt  to  Russia  and  withdraw  the  Russian  Imperial 
troops  out  of  Persia.  By  a  single  stroke  of  tho  pen, 
and  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  they  would  ac- 
complish four  important  results:  They  would  liber- 
ate one-half  of  Persia  from  the  shame  of  alien  ooea- 
pation;  absolve  Persia  from  liability  for  at  least  half 
of  her  enormous  debts;  win  the  gratitude,  perhaps 
the  allegiance,  of  the  Persian  nation,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  England  in  an  uncomfortable  dilemma, 
making  her  to  appear  by  contrast  as  a  soulless  op- 
pressor, a  Shylock  power,  demanding  Persia's  pound 
of  flesh.  Periiaps  England  might  be  influenced  to 
follow  the  generous  example  set  by  Russia.  Or, 
failing  that  result,  the  Persians  might  unite  with 
the  Bolshevists  and  expel  the  British  invaders.  That 
task  accomplished,  Peisia  would  be  rapidly  Bol.'^hc- 
vised,  becoming  a  mere  dependency  in  the  Universal 
Atheistie  Empire  whidi  Lenhie  and  Trotsky  hoped 
then  and  hope  still  to  estahlish  thronglioiit  the  globe. 

Russia  Abieffatce  Ani^Peniaa  Treat j 

The  BolFhevi  t  plan  was  put  ftt  operntion  without 
delay.  Lenine  made  overtures  to  the  Persians,  pro- 
fessing friendship  for  them  and  promising  to  with- 
draw the  Russian  Imperial  trf)op!5  from  their  soil  at 
the  earliest  feasible  moment.   On  January  14,  1918, 


the  Bolshevik  rulers  addressed  a  note  to  Amad  Khaa, 
the  Persian  Chaise  d'Aflairt  at  Ft/tngtmi,  whidi 

read  em  follows: 
"The  Council  of  the  People's  Commissartos  (Bol* 

shevist  Cabinet)  declares  the  Anglo-Persian  agree- 
ment of  1907,  as  directed  against  tlie  Persian  peo- 
ple, once  and  for  all  abrogated.  The  Council  like- 
wise declares  nuU  and  void  all  agreements,  prior  and 
ulterior  to  tiie  above  named,  which  eoMtibite  In  any 
way  an  infringement  upon  or  a  restriction  of  the 
rights  of  the  Persian  Government  to  &  firee  and  in- 
dependent ttdsteneei" 

The  Penin  Omv  4*8111 

Tn  reply,  the  Persian  Nationalists  expressed  their 
sincere  thanks  to  the  Soviet  Government  "for  this 
act  of  Jostiee."  So  matters  vested  for  three  years 
or  more.  On  Januar>'  1?>,  1921,  a  Bolshevist  a^nt 
appeared  in  Teheran,  with  the  a\owea  purpose  of 
effecting  the  liberation  of  Persia  from  British  con- 
trol. Tluree  days  after  the  arrival,  the  Britiah  oflkials 
decided  to  withdraw  their  troops  fnm  Korthen 
Persia.  Consternation  soizpil  the  merchants  of  Te- 
heran and  the  ofhcial  class  generally;  the  Persian 
Pkemier  threatened  to  resign;  the  Shah  to  abdlcale. 

On  Februan-  20th,  Gen.  Reza  Khaa  executed  h'n 
coup  d'etat,  already  described.  His  FleraiaD  Cossacks 
seized  the  Persian  ovital,  depoesd  the  Shah'a  Gah- 
inet,  and  set  up  a  new  guvemment  at  Tehefas. 

New  Treaty  with  Bolshevist  Russia 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  installed  Persian 
Government  was  the  abngatleB  of  the  treaty  of 

1907  with  Great  Britain  and  Imperial  Rus.sia,  and 
tho  substitution  therefor  of  a  new  treaty  uith 
Soviet  Russia.  This  treaty  was  signed  at  Moscow 
on  February  26th  with  the  undentaading  that  it 
must  he  ratified  within  tiiree  months. 

In  the  preamble  to  tlie  new  treaty,  Soviet  Russia 
declares  her  wish  "to  see  the  Persian  people  inde* 
pendent,  flowrlshing  and  fireely  eentroTlfmr  ^e  whole 

of  its  own  possessions."  To  this  end  Russia  declares 
"all  tractates,  treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements, 
concluded  by  the  late  Czarist  Gox'emment  with 
Persia,  and  tending  to  the  diminuation  of  the  right-; 
of  the  Persian  people,  completely  null  and  void." 
Both  nations  are  guarantec<i  immunity  from  use  of 
their  territory  by  a  third  party  aiming  to  attadt 
either.  All  the  assets  and  IlabllitieB  of  the  DIscomit 
Credit  Banks  are  surrendered  to  Persia.  All  the 
Christian  missions  in  Persia  are  abolished,  their 
lands  and  property  to  revert  to  the  state  for  the 
use  of  "cultural  in.stitutions",  which  is  to  say,  Bol- 
shevist scliools  for  the  propagation  of  atheism.  All 
the  foreign-owTied  railroads,  docks,  ships,  aad  IblCS 
of  transportation  are  handed  over  to  Persia. 

Zia-ed-Din,  the  new  Premier,  on  April  9th,  ex- 
plained the  foreign  policy  of  his  government  to  for- 
eign officials,  saying  that  the  rdatiana  with  Great 
Britain  were  new  completely  eeidial,  owing  to  tiie 
di.sappearance  of  the  P'nplish  treaty  which  had  "bred 
clouds  of  misunderstanding."  On  May  1,  1921,  the 
British  troops  left  Teheran  just  as  a  diploautfc 
mission  from  Soviet  Russia  entered  the  city. 

The  formation  of  a  new  Persian  Cabinet,  under  the 
protection  of  the  League  of  Nations,  w-as  aaneoaesd 
by  the  Persian  delepration  in  I>ondon.  January  26, 
1922.   The  new  Prime  Minister  is  Mochir-ol-Dowleh. 
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Greece,  Abandoned  By  Her  Allies,  Liberates  Asia  Minor 

Ottoman  Empire,  Created  By  the  Sword,  Finally  Perishes  By  the  Sword 
 1  ,  SECTION  8-1021  
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THE  nartial  iprit  of  Green  wu  the  edmlHitkn 
of  the  world  in  the  year  1921.  Though  her 
European  allies  had  forsaken  her  and  meditated 
her  betrayal  to  the  Turks;  though  her  army  had 
fallen  into  mutiny  and  her  Kingdom  into  chaos; 
thoiigh  her  treasury  was  a  vacuum  and  her  credit 
nU,  yet  waa  Greece  enabled,  neverth(jless,  to  recover 
her  aaUooal  poise,  conf oand  her  false  friends,  and 
eeny  her  arms  forward  to  glorkras  end  deefsfte  Tie* 
tory  in  her  warfare  with  the  Turks,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Recalled  to  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty  by  the  thronsr- 
ing  dangrers  which  threatened  the  neUeiial  existence 
of  Greece,  the  diseordaat  factions  suspended  their 
bitter  poUticel  quarrel,  the  mutinous  LeRions  pledged 
their  loyalty  anew,  and  all  Greece  rallied  in  splendid 
unity  to  the  stendard  of  King  Coostantine  in  1921. 
After  tive  revefMs,  Hht  Chresk  ams  at  length 
vafled  against  the  Moslem  foe,  and,  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Eski-Shehr,  the  militarv-  power  of  Turkey 
was  shattered,  apparently  beyond  hope  of  repair. 

With  tUe  vietory,  "the  greateet  thet  has  «f«r 
crowned  the  Rellenie  arms",  Greece  extended  !ier 
military  sway  over  the  (rreater  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
purging  that  apostolic  and  classic  region  of  the 
profanation  of  Turkish  mitmle  and  reclaiming  for 
herself  and  for  Christendom  a  lest  (dominion  equal 
in  area  to  the  whole  of  Italy.  In  that  hour,  the 
Ottoman  Empire  as  an  entity  ceased  to  exist.  Cre- 
ated by  the  cword,  it  had  perished  by  the  sword! 

Whflet  Greece  wee  coping  single-handed  with  iSh» 
Turks,  her  sulkir.c:  allies,  England,  Prance,  and  Italy, 
together  affected  a  pose  of  "strict  neutrality,"  which 
bat  masked  a  reprobate  policy  of  extending  moral, 
if  not  material  support  to  the  MoRlem  foe.  Unas- 
sisted, therefore,  from  without,  Greece  was  impelled 
to  fight,  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  her  own 
natioaal  life  and  faith,  not  merely  to  rescue  millions 
of  captive  Christians  from  the  talons  of  the  Turks, 
but  to  enforce  as  well  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  which 
the  versatile  Premiers  of  Europe,  in  emulation  of  a 
recent  Prussian  example^  were  fain  to  discard  as 
another  "worthless  aerap  of  paper."  The  Greek 
victorj',  therefore,  which  fs  here  reviewed  in  detail, 
implied  the  discomfiture  of  European  statecraft  te 
covert  sympathy  \^ith  militant  Moslemism. 

Allies  Desert  the  Greeks 

With  the  dawn  of  the  new  year,  Greece  had  found 
lif  T^elf  abandnncil  and  aii[)arently  marked  for  bc- 
tra>-al  by  her  erstwhile  allies.  Hitherto  well  dis- 
peeed  toward  Greeee,  the  three  Prwalera  had  taken 
it  as  an  affront  to  Europe  when  the  Hellenic  people 
clecteci  to  restore  his  scepter  to  Kin^f  Constantine. 
As  a  first  sign  ef  their  common  displeasure,  they 
had  decreed  the  enmm  of  the  name  of  Greece  from 
tte  Rdl  ef  ^  Allied  Statea,  The  penalty  of  royal 


oetradara  was  next  applied,  when  the  BHtirii,  Freadi. 

and  Italian  envoys  to  the  Court  of  Athens  severally 
had  declined  to  enter  into  personal  relations  with 
King  Constantine  and  his  Cabinet.  In  further  chas- 
tisement of  the  Greek  state,  and  with  the  evident 
intention  of  precipitating  its  bankruptcy,  those 
"strictly  neutral"  European  rulers  ha.stenofi  to  re- 
voke their  loan  of  ^6,000,000  to  the  Venizelos  Gov- 
eruiueuL  In  antlelpation  ef  eome  soeh  flaeal  8trat»> 
gem.  King  Constantino's  sagacious  Cabinet  already 
had  taken  the  precautimi  to  hypothecate  the  unex- 
pended balaaea  ef  the  Greek  loan,  amounting  to 
$16,000,000,  a  agm  which  sufficed  to  cover  the  tanaM> 
diata  naadi  of  tha  Greek  anniee  in  the  field. 

Premieni  DUumer  the  Setrae  Tkeaty 

StUl  imbued  with  the  themAit  ef  vengaaaoa^  hot 

at  the  hazard  now  of  their  personal  honor,  the  petu- 
lant Premiers  stooped  to  the  folly  of  stultifying 
themselves  by  their  tacit  agreement  to  repudiate  the 
Tnaty  of  Sevres,  solemnly  ratified  by  them  only  a 
few  meoths  before>  In  thna  eonproBslafaiig  the  to' 
togrity  of  their  respective  nations,  the  Premiers  had 
been  swayed  by  a  two-fold  motive  —  first,  to  render 
Greece  politically  impotent,  by  depriving  her  of  Hioao 
long-lost  provinces,  which  she  had  regained  by  aanc' 
tion  of  the  Treaty,  and  secondly,  to  conciliate  the 
Turks,  whose  star  now  appeared  to  thom  in  the 
ascendant,  by  permitting  the  Moslem  foe  to  reoccupy 
thoee  ceded  Gredc  provtaeea  and  flaunt  his  abomina^ 
tions  once  apain  in  the  face  of  Christian  Europe. 
Unlike  the  I'russians,  in  the  Belgian  instance,  who 
were  at  least  ingenuous  in  their  pagan  disregard  for 
the  lancfcity  of  treatiee,  the  three  Premlen  aevi^ 
to  Tfndteate  their  treachery  toward  an  ally  wMi  the 
poor  plea  that  some  amendment  of  the  Treaty  was 
imperatively  neces.sary,  since  Greece,  under  Con- 
atMitlne,  in  their  opinion,  waa  no  longer  eqttal  to 
the  ta.sk  of  enforcing  its  terms.  The  ineptitude  of 
the  plea  was  only  too  apparent,  for  even  allowing 
that  the  Greek  arms  seeme<l  at  the  moment  inade- 
quate to  the  task  they  had  undertaken,  still  the  fact 
remained  that  the  mere  asaertlm  of  Greek  Impoteney 
—  a  libel  which  was  destined  to  meet  with  speedy 
refutation  —  could  not  avail  to  absolve  the  European 
Powers  from  their  moral  obligation,  as  joint  authora 
of  the  Sevre«  Treaty,  to  maintain  the  Covenant  In 
its  full  integrity. 

The  honor  of  lOurope  was  involved  in  every  provi- 
sion of  that  Treaty.  Though  Greece  had  utterly 
oollapeed,  and  the  Turks  had  preiumed  to  reooeapy 
those  ceded  pruvincefj,  =1)1!  it  waa  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  Christian  Powers  of  Europe  themselves  to 
maintain  the  Treaty  and  by  the  prompt  employment 
of  their  own  armies  to  insure  the  permanent  emhi- 
aion  of  the  Turks  from  the  European  scene. 
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Warfare  Continues  in  Half  the  World 


It  was  net,  unfortunately,  the  upright  inupoBe  of 

the  European  Premiers  either  to  maintain  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres  or  to  fulfxll  their  solemn  pledge,  given  to 
the  nations  of  Christendom,  that  the  Turks  should 
in  future  be  kept  aegiegated  within  proper  Asialie 
hounds.  Rather  was  It  their  weak  hitentfon  to  eon- 
cilatc  the  Turks  —  even  as  their  craven  prcficcessors, 
the  later  Koman  Emperors,  had  grovelled  before  the 
Goths — by  paying  tribute  to  them,  in  concessions 
or  in  cash,  for  promisetl  immunity  from  attack  whilst 
they  were  engagetl  in  the  guilty  enterprise  of  ex- 
ploiting the  economic  resources  of  the  Near  East  and 
at  the  same  time  bestowing  the  doubtful  boon  of 
their  opiate  Kaltur  upon  the  enlightened  though  as 
yet  uafreed  races  of  A<^ia  Minor,  Syria,  AnUai 
Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India. 

Constantinople  the  Great  Prize 

The  European  Prenriers,  in  truth,  had  never  eeased 

to  reproach  th(  msclvcs  for  h.iving  so  far  yielded  to 
the  blandishments  of  Premier  Venizelos  as  to  con- 
sent to  the  award  «f  Thzaoe  and  Smyrna  to  Greece. 
Whilst  that  astute  statesman  continued  at  the  helm 
of  the  Greek  Ship  of  State,  the  perpetual  fear  had 
haunted  them  that  he  would  insist  also  upon  the 
restoration  to  Greece  of  her  ancient  capital.  Con* 
stanthiople,  as  an  essential  step  in  the  veeonstitution 
of  the  Crook  Empire.  That,  however,  was  the  one 
conceiision  which  they  were  determined  to  withhold 
firom  Greece,  for  in  their  view  Constantinople  is  the 
strategic  key  to  the  Near  East,  and  with  that  key; 
once  again  in  her  possession  Greece  might  be  tempted 
to  unlock  the  doors  of  the  Orient.  England,  by  virtue 
of  her  assembled  battleships,  whose  guns  indeed 
commanded  the  dty,  was  the  present  master  of 
Constantinople  and  in  control  as  well  of  the  Black 
Sea  shipping,  and  it  was  her  inipciial  intention  to 
retain  those  cardinal  advanta^rcs. 

France  and  Italy,  in  their  dual  role  of  commercial 
rivals  of  Greece  and  anxious  creditors  of  fallen  Tur- 
key, were  chiefly  cnncornnd  for  the  validity  of  their 
newly  acquired  mandates  in  Asia  Minor  and  for  the 
security  ef  tiielr  loans  to  the  decayed  Turirish  Gvr> 
emment,  which  hm]  been  jeopardized  by  the  Greek 
occupation  of  Smyrna  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
ttom  European  soil.  Rather  than  consent  to  the 
n-establishment  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Tmldsh  Empire,  the  lS«ndi  and  ftaltan  money  kings 
would  prefer  the  humiliation  of  Greece  and  the  ex- 
altation of  Turkey,  subject,  of  course,  to  Turkish 
acqBlesecnce  in  their  project  of  acquiring  "spheres 
of  economic  influence"  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Macedonia. 

The  unexpected  recall  of  their  reeent  enemy.  King 

Constantine,  to  the  throne  of  Greece,  in  coincidence 
with  the  fall  of  the  friendly  Venizelist  Ministry,  was, 
therefore,  hailed  by  the  Premiers  as  a  providential 
event,  redounding  greatly  to  their  advantage,  in  that 
It  afforded  them  a  jdausibte  pretext  for  the  abrupt 
severance  of  reciprocal  relations  with  Greece  and  the 
renewal  of  amicable  relations  with  the  Turks.  Even 
before  the  re.storatinn  of  King  Constantine,  tfie  policy 
ef  consoling  the  Turkish  foe  at  the  expense  of  the 
Greek  friend  had  commended  itself  to  the  Premiers. 
Thus  at  Sevres  the  Turkish  Treaty  had  been  so 
amended  as  to  enable  the  Sultan  to  retain  his  sacer- 
dotal seat  hi  Constanthiopfe,  though  aa  a  eatVpaw 
chiefly  for  the  British  Commissionar  wlio  oeeuided 
the  real  seat  of  authority  there. 


SubaeqiMntly,  both  FVanee  and  Italy  wcpreaaed 

their  wilUngneas  to  relinquish  their  mandates  for 
Cilicia  and  Adalia  to  the  Turkish  Nationalist  govern- 
ment at  Angora  if  assured  of  certain  economic  eon- 
eeaiiaBa  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Syria,  Ona  aerimis 
obstade  stood  in  the  path  of  thte  Freneh-Italian- 
Turkish  entente  —  the  continued  occupation  of 
Smyrna  by  the  Greeks.  Until  the  Greeks  were 
driven  out  of  Asia  Minor  the  T^rka  would  not  be  en- 
tirely mollified.  Allied  pressure  was  accorrlingly 
brought  to  bear  on  Greece  in  the  hope  of  compelling 
her  withdrawal  out  of  Anatolia,  but  the  Greek  Army 
oontinued  to  stand  its  ground.  Such  was  the  general 
situation  in  the  Levant  vriien,  at  tiie  cloae  of  1920, 
the  Greek  nation  voted  the  veeall  of  King  Cimstaii» 
tine  to  his  tlirone. 

Greece  a  Divided  Hen 

The  hitemal  sttuatlon  of  Greeee,  following  the 

restoration,  was  more  or  less  chaotic.  Greece  was 
then  as  a  divided  house,  shaken  to  its  very  founda- 
tions  by  the  partisan  strife  engendered  between  tlie 
adherents  of  King  Constantine  and  the  deposed 
Premier  Venizelos.  Many  thousantl  Venizelists,  and 
in  particular  those  numerous  Greek  nationals  living 
in  tlie  Turkish  provinces  who  had  been  denied  a  vote 
on  the  question  of  Constaatine^s  restoration  to  the 
throne,  had  resolutely  refused  to  give  their  allegiance 
to  the  new  government.  The  rupture  widened  wtien 
the  new  Greek  CaMnet,  in  violation  of  its  pledga 
not  to  pursue  a  policy  of  political  repriaala,  awapt 
all  the  Venizelists  out  of  office. 

So  many  maKistratos  were  derobed  that,  in  certain 
cases,  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  courts  were 
obliged  to  suspend  tiwir  sittings.  In  both  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  hundreds  of  efficient  officers,  all 
staunch  supporters  of  Venizelos,  were  summarily  re- 
moved, and  th<>  crews  of  aevanU  warships  lying  «l 
anchor  in  the  Golden  Horn  were  dismissed  en  masse 
for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  their  loyalty  to 
the  Ropiiblican  regime. 

In  consequence  of  the  dismissal  of  so  many  popular 
military  and  naval  commanders,  mutiny  became 
rampant  in  both  the  Greek  Army  and  Navy.  Not 
only  was  the  Smj-ma  garrison  restless,  but  many 
Greek  troops  stationed  in  various  sectors  of  the 
battle  Ime  daily  deserted  in  the  face  of  the  Turidah 
foe. 

Turks  Receive  a  Gift  of  Riflea 

While  the  Greek  Army  was  thus  di.Mntegratlng, 
Mustapha  Kemal  had  strengthened  his  Turkish  Na- 
tionalist Army  in  Anatolia  by  the  addition  of  40,000 
conscripts  whom  he  was  enabled  to  arm  with  the 
riiles  surrendered  by  the  Annenians  to  the  Frendi 
only  a  few  weeks  before.  Perhaps  some  day  those 
European  statesmen  who  had  coerced  the  Christian 
Armenians  into  laying  down  their  arm.^  before  bend- 
ing their  necks  once  again  to  the  Turkish  yoke,  will 
consent  to  inform  a  yet  puzzled  Christendom  how  it 
befell  that  tlm:-!'  Armenian  rillos  had  voinv  into 
possession  of  the  outlawed  Turks  on  the  eve  of  their 
new  offensive  begun  against  the  CSiristian  Gveeka. 

Tnifcs  Launch  Their  Firrt  Offeasive 

Takinp  advantage  of  the  disorganization  of  the 
Greek  Army,  Mustapha  Kemal  early  in  January 
launched  a  sudden  new  offensive  In  AnatoHa.  With 

an  army  of  inn. 000  veteran  troops  he  struck  hard 
at  the  crumbling  Greek  line,  breaking  through  in 
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three  places  on  the  Broussa  sector  and  occupying:  in 
quick  succession  Bozarjik,  Killi,  and  Kara.  The 
Greek  line  everywhere  gave  way.  In  the  taasuing 
weeks  the  Greeks,  despite  their  utmost  endeavon, 
were  driven  steadily  westward.  A  disaster  to  Gredc 

The  'Vear  East  Conference"  at  London 

Convinced  that  Constantine's  routed  army  had  lost 
all  power  of  recuperation,  and  that  the  future  of 
Gret'ce  rested  solely  in  their  decision,  the  Premiers 
qaickly  arranged  a  truce  between  their  proteges,  the 
Tinks,  and  their  abandoned  allies,  the  Greeks,  pend- 
ing the  callinf?  at  London  on  Februar>'  21st  of  a 
"Ue&T  East  Conference",  to  which  both  the  Entente 
snd  the  bdUgemit  Bsttons  wwe  invited  to  ami 
ddegates. 

At  this  eonferenee,  which  was  prolonged  well  Into 

March,  it  was  proposed  so  to  revise  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  as  to  invest  the  Turks  with  the  civil  and 
mOitny  eontrol  of  Smyrna.  This  proposal,  when 
subse<iuently  laid  before  the  Greek  Parliament,  was 
indi^Tiantly  rejected,  but  on  March  10th  notice  was 
serNcd  on  King  Constantine  that  the  revision  of  the 
Treai^  should  nevertheless  proceed  along  the  lines 
indieftted.  At  the  same  tfane,  secret  eommitnieirts 
with  the  Turkish  Nationalist  delejratcs  wore  signed  in 
London  by  the  French  and  Italian  delegates  where- 
by France  agreed  to  withdraw  her  military  forces 
from  the  province  of  Cilicia,  in  consideration  of  the 
frant  to  them  of  certain  economic  privileges  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  Syria.  These  .secret  commitments  were 
subsequently  r^ected  by  Mustapha  Kemal,  who,  con- 
fident of  an  early  and  deelatve  victory  over  the 
Greeks,  deemed  any  peace  inadequate  which  failed 
to  restore  the  Turfcs  in  complete  pKJSsession  of  Con- 
stantinople as  well  as  of  Snyma  and  Thrace.  Eng- 
land, uking  umbrage  at  the  Mtioa  of  Franoa  in 
proposing  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Ttnte,  and 
fearinir  that  Mustapha,  with  French  assi.«rtance, 
might  gain  control  of  Constantinople,  now  trans- 
fnnd  Iwr  moral  nqiport  from  Toilngr  to  Gneea^ 

Oiedu  BcBUM  Watfain 

King  Constantine,  however,  was  not  in  the  mood 
tamely  to  sufconit  to  the  betrayal  Gneee  by  the 
European  Powers.  In  a  decree,  dated  Mardi  20th, 

the  King  called  to  the  colors  srveral  cla.s.scs  of  Greek 
Reserves,  bringing  the  army  up  to  a  strength  of 
150,000  Tillea,  and  then  prepared  for  a  renewal  of 
warfare  against  tho  Turkish  Nationalists. 

Under  the  supreme  direction  of  General  Papotdas, 
the  Greek  battle  front  was  re-established  on  a  line 
extending  from  Broussa  120  miles  south  to  Ushak. 
The  Tnricfsh  Nationalist  forces,  numbering  100,000 
rifles,  were  at  this  time  disposed  below  the  Anatolian 
branch  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  on  a  north-and-south 
line  extending  from  Geweh  through  Edd^Shebr  and 
Aiiuin  Karahissar  to  Denizli. 

Greeks  Lose  First  Battle  of  Eski-Shehr 

The  new  Greek  offensive  was  launched  on  March 
23d.   It  was  Oie  strategle  intention  of  General  Fa- 

poulas,  after  driving  a  wedge  between  the  Second 
and  Third  Turkish  Annies,  to  seize  the  Bagdad 
Ridhiray  and  then  destroy  the  lines  leading  from 
Afium  Karahissar  to  Konia,  and  from  Eski-Shehr  to 
Angora.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  operation,  he  had 
ordered  simultaneous  attadu  made  on  the  Tuildsh 


wings.  The  four  Greek  divisions  assigned  to  the 
northern  sector,  between  Broussa  and  Ismid,  were 
ordered  to  advance  on  Eski-Shehr,  while  the  two  di- 
viaiona  in  the  southern  aector,  operating  from  their 
base  alt  Uahnk,  were  aiming  at  Aflum  Karahissar. 

The  aittaek  on  Eski-Shehr  ended  in  a  Greek  rout, 
the  fonr  divisions  falling  buck  in  great  disorder  as 
fitr  aa  lamid,  from  which  place  they  were  subse- 
quently expelled  after  losintr  1,000  men.  The  simul- 
taneous attack  on  the  Turki^ii  southern  flank  by 
General  Contoulis'  army  corps  was  attended  with 
partial  success.  After  attaining  their  first  objective, 
the  fortressed  dty  of  Afium  Karahissar,  the  two 
Greek  divisions  had  pushed  forward  in  the  direction 
of  Angora,  the  Turkish  capital.  Their  rapid  ad- 
vance had,  however,  been  jeopardize<l  by  the  unex- 
pected retreat  of  the  northern  divisions  from  Eski- 
Shehr,  which  left  Contoulis'  corps  in  complete 
isolation. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  exposed  position  of  the 
Gnek  southern  column,  a  Tuilcttk  ewvalry  corps 

moved  rapidly  southward  out  of  Eski-Shehr,  in- 
tending by  a  flank  movement  to  cut  the  Greek  com- 
munication with  Smyrna.  Due  to  the  gallant  re- 
aiatanee  of  a  single  Greek  regiment,  posted  aa  a 
flank-guard  on  the  heights  of  Mourad  Dagh,  this 
Turkish  maneuver  ended  in  failure. 

Warned  of  his  danger,  General  Contoulis,  by 
forced  marches,  had  led  his  four  divisions  back  to 
their  base,  and  then  had  launched  a  counter-attack. 
There  ensued  a  sanguinary  three  days'  battle,  re- 
sulting in  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  Turkish  divisions 
toward  Kutahia,  probably  for  lack  of  ammunition. 
Viewed  aa  a  whole,  hownvw,  the  Greek  ofltenaive 
had  miaeraMy  failed. 

Gredu  Laimch  Second  Offsnaive 

The  Entente  Powers,  deeming  the  Greek  army  in- 
effable of  further  exertion,  now  offered  their  serv- 
ices as  mediators  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  Re- 

jecting  the  oflTer,  King  Constantine  appealed  to  the 
Greek  nation  to  rally  once  again  to  his  standard. 
Greece  responded  as  one  man  to  the  King's  ealL 
The  veterana  of  the  Balkan  wars,  together  with  the 
classes  of  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  were  recalled,  en- 
abling the  King  early  in  June  to  launch  a  second 
grand  ofTensive  against  the  Turks.  His  army  now 
comprised  300,000  regular  and  100,000  reserve  troops, 
while  Mustapha  Kcmal's  Nationalist  Army  nnmbned 
approximately  200,000  first-line  troops. 

The  Greek  army  was  variously  disposed  on  four 
fronte — one  division  in  the  Ismid  sector,  three  divi- 
sions and  a  cavalry  brigade  on  the  northern  or 

nrou'-'sa  fnmt,  three  division  ;  on  Mount  Olympus  in 
Bythnia,  and  six  divisions  with  one  cavalry  brigade 
on  the  southern  or  Ushak  front.  The  Turks  mean- 
time had  occupied  positions  of  great  strength,  their 
main  forces  being  concentrated  in  and  about  the 
fortressed  dtiea  of  Eski-Shehr,  KntaUa,  and  Altam 
Karahissar. 

The  Battle  of  Kutahia 
CSoMtanttne*s  second  offensive,  tamehed  on  Tun 

lOth,  opened  with  a  converging  movement  by  all 
the  Greek  forces  on  the  Turkish  stronghold,  Kutahia, 
which  guards  the  highway  leading  to  Esld-Shehr 
and  Angora.  The  northern  Greek  army,  in  Ibne 
(B^ona,  advanced  In  a  sontheaaterly  ^netlMi  as 
far  as  Yenisbehr,  thirty  miles  from  Broossa,  In- 
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tendinp  to  assault  Kutahia  on  that  side.  At  Biledjik 
the  Greeks  routetl  a  Turkish  force  of  5,000  men, 
taking  many  prisoners.  The  southern  group,  push- 
ing northward  out  of  Ushak,  on  the  third  day  ogcu- 
pied  Guedis,  half  way  to  Ktitahia.  The  eeatral 
group,  after  descending  the  western  slopes  of  Mount 
Olympua  to  the  valley  of  Adramos,  attacked  and 
capturad  tke  pttBcipal  Turkish  towns  east  of  Kutahia. 
The  converging  movement  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment when,  on  July  16th,  the  three  Greek  groups  had 
nearly  encircled  the  city.  Though  taken  by  surprise, 
the  six  Turkish  divisions  defending  Kutahia  never- 
the!  ess  held  Ann,  even  ilenely  counteMrttaddng  llie 
Greeks.  A  most  sanguinary  battle  ensued  through- 
out the  night,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  dawn 
the  Turks  withdrew  eastward,  along  the  line  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway,  toward  Eski-Shehr,  a  strongly  for- 
tified dty  aituated  on  the  railway  which  links  Con- 
•tantinople  with  Angora,  the  new  Tozkiah  o^ritaL 

Tnrkuh  Diaas««r  at  Edd-Shchr 

VigOfously  puffoiing  the-  Turks  on  either  side  of 
the  Bagdad  Kailway,  the  Greek  forces  rapidly  closed 
in  on  Eski-Shehr.  Though  fourteen  divisions  of 
Turidah  infantry  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry  had 
ooneentnited  in  this  stronghold,  yet  the  Tuiks  seemed 
disinclined  to  give  battle  to  the  Greeks  within  the 
dty  itself.  On  the  afternoon  of  July  i7th,  the  Turk- 
lah  garrlaoD  had  moved  out  from  Erid-Shahr  to  oc- 
cupy strategic  positions  on  the  crest  of  the  long 
range  of  fortified  hills  which  encircle  the  city. 

With  the  arrival  on  July  21st  of  the  Greek  van- 
guard in  the  onvirons  of  Eski-Shehr,  the  Turkish 
guns  emplaeed  on  the  adjaeent  heights  at  once  opened 
fire  with  wonderful  precision  and  with  deadly  efFect. 
Then,  like  the  "Assyrian  wolves"  of  old,  the  Turidsh 
faifuitry  swept  down  the  hillsides  to  attack  the  een> 
ter  of  the  Greek  1  ine.  The  Greeks  at  l^rst  gave 
ground,  falling  back  to  within  three  kilometers  of  the 
city  gates. 

At  this  critical  Juncture,  several  Greek  naerve 
dhliions,  whtdi  had  been  deployed  annnd  tiie  dty 

at  certain  strategical  points,  were  summoned  to  sup- 
port the  Greek  center.  Greek  machine  guns  were 
now  brought  into  play,  the  hail  of  bullets  aweeping 
the  Turkish  lines  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane,  an- 
mhilating  in  a  trice  three  of  the  finest  Turkish  divi- 
sions. Then,  in  relentless  charges,  the  Greek  cavalry 
completed  the  work  of  slaughter  which  the  infantry 
had  begun,  daybig  bmidreda  of  Tuiks  with  tiw 
sabre.  Panic-stricken,  the  TUIb  at  length  turned 
tail  and  fled  toward  the  mountains,  leaving  the 
Greeks  in  complete  possession  of  the  field.  The  Talc- 
ish  losses  in  liiis  decisive  battle  of  Eski-Shehr  were 
estimated  at  16.000  Idlled  and  wounded,  besides  8,000 
in  prisoners.  The  Gn-ek  losses  won  7,600  kflled 
and  wounded,  with  2,000  prisoners. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  GeDOral  Polymank- 
kos,  commander  of  the  northern  Greek  group,  0CflB> 
pied  E.ski-S5hohr  in  the  name  of  King  Constantine. 

Refuri'  .\  i^'u  t  1st  the  Greeks  not  only  had  recap- 
tured all  the  objectives  relinquished  in  April,  but 
they  M  well  had  esUblished  their  comnnmkttions 
fmtn  lamid  oast  to  Aflum  Kanhiaaar. 

The  Battle  of  Sakaria  Rhwr 
After  lotreating  40  mfles  eastward  from  EsH- 
8hehr,theTurics  on  August  I5th  had  re-formed  their 
Una  on  the  right  bvik  of  the  upper  Sakaria  Rhwr, 


between  Sivrihissar  and  Berbazar,  athwart  the  main 
road  to  Angora.  Toward  this  new  battle  line,  after 
a  brief  rest,  the  Greek  army  advanced  in  three  con- 
verging columns — one  column  along  the  line  of  the 
Angora  Railway,  another  doe  eastward  from  Said 
Ghasi,  and  a  third  column  moving  across  tiw  tdt 
desert,  112  miles  wide,  which  lies  northeast  of  Allum 
KaraUaaar.  On  August  18th  a  three  days'  battle 
was  begun  at  Gordion  (where  Alexander  the  Great 
had  cut  the  figurative  "knot"),  48  mifes  southwest 
of  Ansrora,  Before  nisht  closed  in  on  the  scene, 
the  Turks  had  been  driven  from  their  first  line 
treachoB  with  a  loss  of  4,000  men,  an  entire  Tukfah 
cavalry  brigade  being  annihilatcfl  by  the  same  Greek 
column  which  had  so  toilsomely  crossed  the  wide 
salt  desert 

Having  advanced  too  rapidly  toward  the  Turkish 
second  line,  the  Greek  right  wing  now  found  itself 
isolated,  and  in  a  suqjrise  attack  by  the  Turks  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  in  men,  besides  losing  most  of  its 
artillery.  The  Turlu  then  attacked  the  mt  of  the 
Greek  line,  throwing  badt  Gnflic  left  and  center 
in  much  confusion. 

After  a  hurried  council  of  war,  the  Greek  General 
Staff  gave  orders  to  withdraw  tiia  entire  army  be- 
hind the  Sakaria  River.  Thie  was  done  at  miee,  the 
Greek  army  re-forming  on  the  line  Eski  Phrhr— 
Afium  Karahlssar.  During  this  retreat  the  Greeks 
are  lald  to  have  lost  26,000  men  and  the  Turks  60,000^ 
although  no  oflkial  Ust  of  caeualtiea  haa  yet  beta 
published. 

The  Turks,  thinking  to  retrieve  their  several  de- 
feats, launched  a  surprise  attack,  September  30th, 
on  the  new  Greek  line  in  the  region  of  Karahleeai; 
tising  ten  divisions  of  infantry  and  four  divisions  of 
cavalr>'.  After  a  stem  nine  days'  battle,  in  which 
thu  losses  on  buth  sides  were  heavy,  the  Turka  ac- 
knowledged defeat*  their  whole  line  failing  back  ia 
great  disorder  towards  Angora.  WHh  this  Tietory 
the  Greeks  were  juatifled  in  claiming  that  tiiogr  had 
destroyed  the  military  power  of  the  Turks. 

Franco-Turkish  Agreement 

Mnstapha  Kemal's  government  at  Angora,  how- 
over,  continued  to  function,  and  it  was  invested  with 
a  new  importance  when,  in  November,  1921,  the 
Angora  Grand  Pariiament  ratUlod  a  treaty  of  accord 
with  France,  whereby  Prance  relinquished  to  th^ 
Turks  some  of  her  territory  in  Cilicia  and  in  Syria 
in  exchange  for  certain  economic  cuncessions  granted 
her.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  France  agreea  to 
withdraw  from  dllda,  leaving  die  Greeks  in  faola- 
tion;  a  nev.'  boundary  is  drawn  between  French 
Syria  and  Turkey;  France  is  given  a  concession  for 
tbit  operation  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  from  the  Medl' 
terruiean  to  the  Tigris  River  and  a  lease  for  99 
yean  on  the  iron,  chrome,  and  silver  mines  of  north- 
em  Anatolia,  adjacent  t<»  tlie  Black  ?ea, 

Tho  Franco-Turkish  Treaty  proved  objectionaUo 
hi  part  to  both  the  British  and  tiw  Cbnek  Govant- 
ment.<!  —  to  the  former  because  it  implies  the  recog- 
nition by  France  of  the  Government  of  Mustapha 
Kernel  as  the  ruling  government  of  Turkey,  rather 
than  the  Sultan's  government  at  Constantinople, 
recognised  by  Great  Britohi,  and  to  the  latter  b«- 
cau.se  it  portends  a  Franco-Turkish  allianco  havirv 
for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the  Turics  in  Aaia 
Htamr. 
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Nevr  Turkish  Musaeres 

As  the  year  came  to  a  dose,  reports  filled  the 
wrid  of  fhe  wholesale  bnteheries  conducted  the 

Turks  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Turks 
>ecmed  bent  upon  carrying  out  their  announcefl  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  entire  non-Mohammcdan  pop- 
tdatkm  of  the  region.  Wholesale  slaughter  of 
Christian  men,  women,  and  children,  alternating  with 
the  deportation  of  entire  village  population.s,  were 
among  the  accusations  brought  against  the  Turks. 

Specifically  it  was  charged  that  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Zeitoun,  a  city  in  the  Taurus  Mountains,  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  At  Marsovan,  a  band 
of  l^OO  Torkiah  brisuds,  after  looting  and  setting 

fire  to  the  town,  stripped  and  bound  the  rIiIs  and 
women  in  tlie  streets  and  flung  them  into  the  burn- 
ing bWISM. 

Thus  as  the  year  1921  passed  into  histnr>-,  we 
find  this  theater  of  turmoil  in  a  state  of  perplexity 
•ad  anxiety  for  the  future. 

Restoring  the  Tuiks  in  Europe 

Although  Greece,  by  the  valor  of  her  army  and  by 
sanction  of  the  Sevres  Treaty,  had  conquered  the 
Turirish  toe,  yet  her  victory  was  not  to  the  liking  of 
the  Allied  Powers.  England,  France  and  Italy,  at 
the  dawn  of  1922,  were  scheming  together  to  utterly 
lepodiate  tke  Ti«afy  of  8«vim  aad  veatore  tlie  Tn^ 


in  the  European  sei^  from  which  they  had  been 
evicted,  delivering  the  liberated  Christian  nations 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  In  the 
hope  of  placating  her  rebellious  Mohammedan  sub- 
Je^  India  and  Efjpt,  England  took  tlie  iiiitiativ« 
in  this  vicious  proposal  to  set  up  Turkish  rule  in 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  On  March  27,  1922,  the 
Allied  Foreign  Ministen  mlmltted  to  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Governments  a  prt^poaal  for  the  revision  of 
the  Seivna  Treaty  upon  the  following  general  lines: 

Cession  of  the  eity  and  pravinoe  of  Snqrnia  to 

Turkey. 

Retention  of  Adrianople  by  the  Greeks. 

Kqual  division  of  Thrace  between  the  Greeks  and 

Turks. 

Demilitarization  of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  under 
Allied  guaranties. 

Control  of  the  Dardanelles  by  an  iatematioiMl 

commission. 

Recognition  of  the  financial  independence  «t  Tvae- 

key. 

The  Ottoman  debt  to  be  maintained  and  confirmed 
under  reserve. 

Re-establishment  of  Turkish  nationality  and  Turk- 
ish authority,  with  Constantinople  as  the  capital. 

The  whole  matter  was  in  abeyance  when  these 
lines  were  written. 


  .  .»>  »■  EGYPT.  JAN. -DEC.  «  »  »  '*  «  • 

England  Abolishes  Her  Protectorate  Over  Egypt 

Retaining,  However,  "Special  IntereHa**  Between  Herself  and  Egypt 
Egypt  Begins  to  Function  as  a  Free  State  After  2,500  Years  of  Bondan 

 SECTION  6-1921  i  m  »  m  


THE  Tory  majority  in  the  British  Cabinet  suc- 
ceeded  once  again  in  withholding  the  boon  of 
independence  firom  Egypt  in  the  year  IWl. 
The  report  of  the  CornmisFion,  of  which  Txird  Milner 
was  the  head,  recommending  that  negotiations  for  a 
treaty,  according  self-government  to  Egypt,  be  en- 
tered into  without  delay,  was  laid  before  Pariiament 
on  February  18th.  Hie  main  features  of  Ilia  IfOiier 
plan  \vcre  summarized  as  follows: 

"Gn-nt  Britdin  will  rocofmito  ihp  IndiTK'ndence  of  Esrypt  »• 
«  conntitntionftl  monarchy,  with  n  iircwnUtive  inntiiutiur.s.  R.-id 
EiOrpt  will  confer  upon  Groal  Brlliun  *uch  rights  us  ara 
BMtMlfT  to  lafcinuird  bar  •p«ei«l  InterMts  and  to  enable  bar 
t»  fanlab  tbe  mtaranliw  which  muit  be  gtven  to  foreiKn  pow* 
9n  in  order  that  they  may  b«  willing  to  give  up  to  her  their 
lights  ander  the  old  c«t>itu1ntioni>. 

"An  alliance  will  be  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
T.^-JI't.  provision  hwinn  m«<io  for  the  ronlinuwl  maintenance  by 
Crcnt  Dritain  o(  a  Britieh  iniliUry  force  on  Eiorptian  soil  for 
the  protcctta  ol  Isvartal  wwwwit—ttflw.  Titles  will  be 
r«qttir«d  >>lwta  Gnat  Britain  md  ttm  Pomn  anjoyinir  rishts 
mdn  the  capitaktloiu.  providing  for  tbe  vMnl  transfers  of 
■II  mA  iWm  to  GrMt  Britain. 

"It  havinir  been  forr-aeen  that  the  Foreitm  Powers  would  h<'pi- 
■•I'r  i4j  waive  the  riKht-s  tht-y  enjoy  ii.  Kril't  umler  fhv  cjui.iu- 
Btill  in  effect,  unless  assured  that  by  no  doing  they 
»uuid  lose  nothtnc  nMaatlal,  two  ahcmative  propoaala  wm 
drawn  op.  Doth  altcmaUvM  aim  at  perpetuatinir  the  axlMlns 
capitulary  riithta  of  foreltm  nnlions  In  Euypt,  with  this  dif- 
fertoce.  that  wlicreaa  In  the  past  the  foreign  nations  prolocit-d 
their  own  rivhts  in  Eirypt.  in  the  future  the  sole  rpsiKmsibility 
'nr  Kivinn  effect  (o  lh<-«-  rit-htu  will  lii>  wi-h  Ihc  IfrltiHh  HIt'h 
Coanmiaaionar.  It  is  Kranted  that  "this  i&  a  new  and  great 
IIM— BdlttF  for  Great  Britain  to  take  on  her  shoulder*,  and 
0B«  that  t*  likely  to  Involve  the  Britiiih  Government  In  frequent 
difflcultiee,  not  only  with  the  Kjryplian  Government,  but  with 
lh*  ForeiKn  Powers."  I'uiiilly.  ii  is  <i<'<>n-.<-(i  "'very  desirable 
that  in  tb«  many  treatlea  between  Great  Britain  and  Foreim 
Vnma.  to  wblah  lovt  aoar  or  v  aot  ha  a  paitr.  httMr 


aad  mora  aapaditlaMi  nadMaanr  ahooM  to  iaalodad  for  tha 
giMlwl  ladMUaa  and  Harilattaa  of  ttaa  anapMiwal  privMatM^" 

Reference  to  the  Dominion  Preialeni 

Although  Lord  Milner  stres>c<l  the  importance  of 
granting  self-government  to  the  Egyptians  without 
delay,  tbe  British  Cabinet  nevertheless  trithheld 
their  consent,  declaring  that  they  preferred  to  leave 
the  whole  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  premiers  of 
the  British  Dominions  when  tiiey  met  in  London  in 
the  following  summer.  Disheartened  by  the  non- 
stMcess  of  his  efforts  to  secure  jtistice  for  Egypt, 
Lord  Milner  thereupon  resigned  his  commission. 

Zaglul  Pasha,  leader  of  the  Egyptian  Nationalists, 
annovreiced  on  April  18th  his  rauliness  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  British  Govemment  and  with  Adly 
Pa.sha,  the  Egyptian  Premier,  provided  negotiations 
were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  Brit- 
ish "protectorate",  but  his  suggestion  went  un- 
heeded, Imperial  Britain  seemingly  having  no  Inten- 
tion  to  vetinqiiish  so  rich  a  prize  as  Egypt. 

Riots  In  Egypt 

The  temper  of  the  Egyptian  populace  was  evi- 
denced when,  OB  March  10th,  Winston  Spencer 

Churchill,  the  new  Colonial  Scnrtaiy,  arrived  in 
Cairo  to  investigate  Arab  and  Palestine  alTairs.  A 
large  body  of  E^rvptian  students  hail  gathered  at 
the  station,  intending  to  stage  a  hostile  demonstra- 
tion. Fearing  for  Churchill's  safety,  his  train  was 
■topped  when  a  few  miles  outside  Cain  and  the 
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Colonial  Secretary  finished  his  journey  by  motor. 
In  Alexandria,  the  next  day,  while  attemptinp:  to 
break  up  an  anti-Churchill  demonstration,  the  police 
were  stoned  and  compelled  to  flee,  after  20  police- 
men had  been  injured  by  stones  and  nine  rioters  had 
received  bullet  vouihIs. 

Stirred  with  wrath  because  the  Egyptian  National- 
ists had  been  refused  representation  on  the  delega^ 
tion  sent  to  London  to  discuss  the  future  of  Eprypt, 
rioting  broke  out  anew  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  on 
May  22d  and  23d.  In  the  Cairo  riot  one  student  was 
killed  and  many  policemen  were  injured.  In  Alex- 
andria, 12  Europeans  and  M  natives  vmn  killed,  and 
191  persons  wounded. 

Inasmueh  as  many  Greeks  as  wdl  as  EgyptianB 
were  injured  in  these  riota,  the  ulew  found  wide  ae- 

coptanre  that  flip  existing  arrangements  for  the 
protection  of  Europeans  In  Egypt  were  inailecjuate, 
and  tiiat  "very  stringent  new  measures  will  have  to 
be  made  to  satis^  the  demmids  of  France,  Italy, 

and  Greece." 

Mohammed  Fahmy,  a  leader  of  the  "Young  Egyp- 
tians," in  June,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  a5king  the  European  Powers 
to  mediate  between  Egj-pt  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
issue  of  granting  independence  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
VaUey  of  the  Mfle. 

Conferences  in  London 

Conferences  were  lield  in  London,  during  the 
antanm  months  of  I92i,  between  the  Egyptian  dele- 
gates and  the  British  bureaucrats  with  a  view  of 
adjusting  the  <)Uc>.'iions  in  .dispute  between  Egypt 
and  the  Empire.  The  chief  obstacle  to  an  aL'ree- 
ment  on  the  question  of  Egyptian  Home  Kule  seemed 
to  lay  in  the  Insiatence  of  the  British  Govemment  em 
its  right  to  maintain  a  large  British  army  on  Egyp- 
tian soil.  The  Egyptian  delegates  were  equally  in- 
sistent that  the  British  army  should  be  immediately 
withdrawn,  and  that  Egypt  be  granted,  not  tha 
shadow,  but  the  reality  of  independence. 

The  negotiations  came  abruptly  to  an  end  on 

No\en'bnr  10th  v\ithout  having  accomplished  their 
purpose.  Thus  the  year  1921  clo.sed  with  Egypt's 
just  aspirations  for  "sdf-govemnwnt^  denied  hy  tha 
British  authorities. 

The  disappointed  delegates  to  the  London  Confer- 
ence returned  to  their  native  land  with  renewed 
determination  to  bring  about  a  reality  of  their  na- 
tional aspirations. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  British  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Egypt,  General  Allenby,  the  man  who  led 
the  British  troops  to  final  victory  over  the  Turks  in 
Flalestine.  General  Allenby  received  the  Etryptlan 
representatives  with  an  open  mind,  listened  to  their 
appeal  for  Justice  to  their  nation. 

Zaclul  Pa.sha  Dt'ptirtcd 

Early  in  January,  1922,  the  leader  of  the  Egyptian 
Nationalists,  Zaglul  Pa.^hB.  and  five  of  hfs  lieuten- 

ant.*!,  wore  deported  "to  ,in  unknown  flpNtination." 
Thereupon  a  boycott  manifesto  was  issued  by  the 
Nationali.st  Party,  inciting  the  Govemment  .servants 
to  insubordination  and  strikes.  In  retaliation,  Gen. 
Allenby  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  signers  and  the 
suppression  of  Nationalist  newspapers. 


On  January  29th,  the  British  GovernmeBt  issued  a 
manifesto  explicitly  stating  its  readiness  to  invite 
Parliament  to  terminate  the  protectorate,  to  recog- 
nize Egypt  as  a  sovereign  state  and  to  agree  to  the 
re-establishment  of  an  Egjrptian  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  as  soon  as  it  was  satisfied  that  England'-^  in- 
terests would  be  safeguarded.  Gen.  Allenby  there- 
upon returned  to  Eni^and  to  vqwrt  ob  tiw  sitaatieiii 

Egypt  Ciranlcd  Pwedew 

Manihal  Allenby,  at  a  conference  with  Premier 
Lloyd  George  and  KSag  George  V,  urged  the  grant- 
ing of  autonomy  to  Egypt,  declaring  that  the  only 
alternative  was  annexation.  The  King  and  the 
Premier  both  consenting,  Lord  Allenby  returned  to 
Etrypt  on  March  l.-^t  witli  the  ofTcr  to  abolish  the 
protectorate,  support  an  Egyptian  Cabinet,  and  sum* 
mon  an  Egyptian  Constitutional  Assembly.  Chest 
Britain  agreed  to  restrict  the  free  passage  of  her 
troops  in  Egypt  to  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Nile 
Vallegr.  Tlie  House  of  Commons  meantime  had  voted 
Its  i^proval  of  the  Government's  Egyptian  policy 
after  enduring  the  criticism  by  Liberal  and  Labor 
members  who  demanded  the  recall  of  Zaglul  Pa^ha 
from  his  place  of  exile  on  one  of  the  Seychelles 
Islands. 

Sarwat  Pasha,  a  prominent  Nationalist,  con.sented 
to  form  a  new  Cabinet  on  March  1st,  and  to  serve 
as  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Foreign 
Affairs,  on  the  following  conditions,  which  wars  ac- 
cepted: That  the  British  protectorate  dioold  be 
aboli.shed;  that  a  Constitutional  Government  respon- 
sible to  the  Egyptian  Parliament  be  formed;  that  : 
the  Egyptian  Parliament  be  electetl  under  a  normal  I 
regime;  that  an  official  delegation  be  chosen  to  enter 
unconditionally  into  negotiations  with  the  British 
(Jinpinmenl  on  the  subject  of  the  guarantees  de- 
manded by  the  British  Empire  and  European  inter- 
ests in  Egypt;  and  that  the  same  delegation  be  aa- 
thorizod,  e(|ually  with  the  British  Government,  t» 
examine  the  future  regime  in  the  Sudan. 

Saltan  i-'uad  Named  King  of  Egypt  ' 

The  new  Egyptian  Grovemment  functioned  for  the 
first  time  on  March  6,  1922,  when  the  Cabinet  helii 
its  first  council  in  the  Abdin  Palace  at  Cairo.   At  ; 
this  meeting  amwuneement  was  made  that,  upon 

removal  of  the  Rrifish  protectorate  and  the  forma! 
recognition  of  Egyptian  independence,  the  new  Con- 
stitution provide<i  that  the  Sultan  must  renounce 
his  title  and  be  addressed  henceforth  as  King  of 
Eg>pt. 

Sultan  Fuad's  last  official  act  was  the  i.ssuance  of 
a  rescript,  bearing  date  of  March  16th,  announcing  . 
that  Egypt  had  beeome  an  Independent  and  sovereign  ' 
State  and  that  the  Pultan  would  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  Egypt.  Simultaneously,  the  British  Min- 
i.sters  notified  the  nations  that  Great  Britain  ha<i 
abandoned  her  protectorate  over  Egypt,  but  that 
with  respect  to  Britain's  special  relations  wttii  Egypt, 
the  .'^tatus  (|uo  would  be  maintaine<l  until  such  time 
as  Egypt  herself  embotlies  those  terms  in  a  treaty,  i 

Ahmed  Fntd  was  proclaimed  King  of  Egypt  on  I 
March  1(5,  1922,  the  proclamation  being  accompanied 
by  the  firing  of  salvos  of  101  guns  in  Cairo,  Alex- 
andria, and  Port  Said,  and  of  21  guns  in  each  of  the 
other  provindal  capitals.  Field  Marsliall  Allenby  , 
conveyed  to  the  Egyptian  monaicfa  the  good  wldiss 
of  King  George  V  of  En^and. 
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UNITED  STATBS-OBRMANY,  AUO. 


Treaty  Between  United  States  and  Germany  Ratified 

Unflitd  Statet  Bffrffff  to  be  Bouad  by  duk  "Lwga^  of  Natkm*  Covenant 
Country  Endded  to  Equal  Shsfe  in  Gennany's  Former ' 
  SKeTION  7-ioai   


PEACE  Iwtweeii  the  United  States  and  CSennany 
at  last  was  concluded,  on  Autrust  2r),  1921, 
Uiree  years  after  the  arnustice,  when  the  Treaty 
defining  peace  relations  between  the  two  nations  was 
siprned  at  Berlin,  by  Ellis  Loring  Dressel,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates,  and  by  Dr.  Friedrich 
fioaen.  Minister  of  Geman  Foreign  Affairs,  on  be- 
half of  tiw  Preeldent  of  the  CSerman  RepnUie,  hofh 
the  signers  havinp  received  full  power  for  the  pur- 
pose. Tlie  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  began 
utA  the  ftemal  ratMcatioa  of  the  treaty. 

The  Treaty  with  Germany  is  in  accord  with  the 
peace  resolution  adopted  by  Congress  and  approved 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  on  July  2, 192L 

While  the  United  States  had  reserved  all  the  rights 
and  advantages  specified  in  the  resolution,  including 
those  stipulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
ia  the  linaXf  of  Versailles,  yet  it  was  thought  pru- 


dent to  insert  a  specific  provision  in  the  treaty  to  the 

effect  that  the  United  States  .  !i<dl  not  be  bound  liy 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  which  relate  to 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  that  no 
action  of  the  Loairue  sliall  be  construed  as  placing 
an  obligation  upon  the  United  States. 

The  rights  of  the  United  States  are  also  reserved 

to  share,  upon  an  e<:|uality  with  the  other  Powers,  in 
all  of  Germany's  former  overseas  possessions,  includ- 
ing the  Island  of  Ya|»,  which  Gwmany  renoqnced  In 

favor  of  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

The  Treaty  further  provides  that  tlie  United  States 
stiall  not  be  bound  by  the  several  stipulations  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  relative  to  the  boundarj-  of  Ger- 
many, the  political  readjustments  in  Kurope,  the  set- 
tlements affecting  China,  Siam,  Liberia,  Morocco, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  lUil^raria  or  Shantunpr,  or  to  the  es- 
tablislunent  of  an  international  labor  organisation. 


•IRBLAND.  JAN.- DEC. 


Ireland  Granted  a  Dominion  Status  by  British  Government 

The  Long  Fight  for  Self-Government  at  Last  Accomplished 

.  «  »  .1  SECTION  8  -  1021  


Britiuli  Mllttmrr  F«r«t«,  lM.tH 

Gen.  RnwIinMin, 
Gaa.  StrieUand 


IrUh  Rfpablican  Forcra,  50,000 

MiphacI   Collins,  Conimiinilcr 
Richard  Flaherty.  Chief  ol  Sua 


AFTER  more  than  seven  centuries  of  exploita- 
tion and  servitude  under  the  harsh  rule  of 
Brttafttt  It  was  the  happy  destiny  of  Ireland, 
in  the  year  1921,  to  experience  a  rebirth  of  freedom, 
not,  however,  to  the  full  stature  of  independent  state- 
hood, but  as  a  free  state  neverthcle.«s,  entitled  to  take 
her  place  in  the  voluntary  association  of  self-gov- 
erned nations  comprlsiBg  the  British  Empire,  with 
her  own  Parliament,  her  own  Executive,  her  own 
Courts,  her  own  Army  and  Navy,  her  own  customs 
and  invMted  wlA  aupreme  control  over  her  own 


After  five  years  of  constant  guerilla  warfare  be- 
tween Crown  forces  and  the  elusive  Irish  Army,  a 
truce  to  hostilities  was  declared  on  July  7t)i,  at  the  in- 
stanea  of  King  Geoig«  V,  pending  a  conference  at 
London  of  the  diosen  Ehigllsh  and  Irish  leaders, 
called  for  the  e3q»«SB  purpose  of  "exploring  to  the 
utmost  the  possibiUtlee  of  a  settlonent"  of  the  Irish 
<iaestion  by  peaceable  meaas. 

This  initial  conference  was  followed  by  many 
others  held  variously  at  I^ondon,  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Hytlia»  bat  always  with  the  same  result,  the  failure 
of  the  conference  to  find  a  solution  of  the  question 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  tbM  man  of  tiie  Irish 


The  "Government  for  Irelaad  Act** 

The  prime  obstacle  to  a  just  settlement  of  the 
Irish  c|uestion  lay  in  the  circumstances  that  tlic  Bri- 
ish  Government,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Orange  lod- 
ges of  Ulster,  had  attempted  in  May,  to  enforce  the 
"Government  for  Ireland  Act,**— referred  to  by  the 
Irish  people  as  the  "Partition  and  Plunder  Art."  It 
was  the  apparent  purpose  of  this  act  to  partition 
Ireland  on  tiM  old  principle  of  "divide  and  rule,**  by 
foisting  upon  the  nation  two  Parliaments,  one  for 
the  benefit  of  a  fraction  of  the  population  of  a  part 
of  a  siiurlo  province,  Ulster,  and  tiie  other  for  the 
use  of  the  entire  population  of  the  three  remaining 
inrovlnces.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Ulsterites,  or  Unionists,  comprise  but  15%,  at 
most,  of  the  entire  population  of  Ireland,  and  that 
the  Republicans  ai  Hwee  successive  elections  had 
registered  85%  or  awre  of  the  total  -vote— the  de> 
doetfon  is  easily  reached  that  the  apfiarent  Intention 
of  the  British  Government  was  to  promote,  7iot  union 
and  harmony,  but  dissension  and  discord  in  Ireland. 
Moreover,  while  purporting  to  bestow  upon  Irelaad 
the  boon  of  pelf-crovemment,  the  Act,  nevertheless-, 
withhold  from  both  the  Irish  Parliaments,  by  special 
restrictive  clauses,  the  four  elementary  functions  in- 
separable from  national  sovereignty;  namely,  the 
right  to  defend  their  owa  territory  by  their  own 
Army  and  Navy,  tha  right  to  raise  their  own  taxea 
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tlw  right  to  oontzol  thair  own  external  trade,  and 
the  Ught  to  make  their  own  laws  without  interfer- 
ence. All  these  functions,  together  with  the  n'f^ht  to  se- 
cede from  the  British  Empire,  whenever  they  shall 
elect  so  to  do,  are  exercised  by  the  British  Self-Gov- 
eming  Dominions,  but  denied  to  Ireland.  Under  the 
"Government  for  Ireland  Act,"  the  British  Govern- 
ment denie<l  Ireland  the  right  to  a  N'avy,  tlm  ritrht  to 
an  Army,  the  right  to  control  taxation,  the  right  to 
impoae  tarilTe  on  imports  and  the  right  to  legislate 
for  their  peoples. 

Carson  Rosipns  Leadership  in  IHster 

Sir  Edward  Carson  announced  hia  retirement  from 
the  leadership  of  the  Ulster  Unionist  Party  on  April 

26th,  assiR-ninf:  ill  health  as  the  reason.  Subsequently 
he  was  appointed  a  "Lord  of  Appeal"  in  succession 
to  tiie  late  Lord  Moulton.  Sir  James  Crai^r  succeeded 
Carbon  as  chieftain  of  the  Ulster  Unionist  Party. 

On  May  5th,  President  de  Valera  and  Sir  James 
Cni^  held  an  important  conference,  in  which  their 
reiveettve  points  of  view  were  interchanged  and  the 
futnre  of  Ireland  was  dlsenssed  Sir  James  after- 
wards reassured  his  party  that  "nutliinpr  had  been 
surrendered  or  would  be  burrendered,"  and  he  further 
dedarad  that  '^ther  he  or  any  other  Ulster  loyalist 
wouhl  con.sent  to  a  republic  or  any  weakening  of  the 
ties  between  Ulster  and  Great  Britain."  President 
de  Valera,  on  the  other  hand,  generously  obsen'cd 
that  his  party  "shall  never  cease  to  maintain  that 
there  Is  a  eomnranfty  interest  between  our  eovntry- 
men  of  the  northeast  corner  of  Ireland  and  our  people 
of  the  south  and  west,  for  all  the  misunderstandings 
and  prejudices,  artificially  created  for  the  most  part," 
and  as  in  the.  eighteenth  century,  "Ulster  felt  pro- 
fotmdly  her  unity  with  the  rest  of  Ireland,  she  will 
do  so  again.** 

Irish  Parliamentary  Elections 

In  the  primary  elections  held  on  May  13th,  for 
members  of  the  new  Parliaments  of  Ireland,  under 
the  Home  Rule  Act,  Southern  Ireland  once  airain 
registered  its  allegiance  to  the  Irish  Republic,  by  the 
nomination  without  opposition  of  124  Sinn  Fein  can- 
didates for  seats  in  the  Southern  Parl-amcnt.  Of 
the  number  cliosen,  more  than  half  were  then  in 
prison,  and  the  other  half  were  "on  the  run.**  At 
the  same  time,  four  Unionist  candidates  were  re- 
turned, also  without  opposition  by  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

For  the  Northern  Parliament,  77  candidates  were 
nominated,  mider  these  party  deflignationa~Union- 

lets,  40;  Nationalists,  12;  Unionist  Laborites,  5. 

It  would  appear  from  the  election  results  that 
approximately  four-fifths  of  the  entire  electorate  of 

Ireland,  preferred  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent Irish  Kf'public,  functioning  throujch  a  single  Par- 
liament, rather  than  the  Dominion  form  of  govern- 
ment with  a  dual  parliamentary  status.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Sinn  Fein  candidates,  previous  to  the  election, 
had  announced  that  they  would  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  Crown,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  new  Parliament  for  Southern  Irelnd, 
as  contemplated  by  the  Home  Rule  Act,  would  never 
be  convened,  whereas  the  Irish  Republican  Parlia- 
ment under  it^  Gaclie  luane  of  Dail  Eirsana  was 
functioning  perfectly. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  eleetkna  were  held  in  the 
six  counties  of  Ulster  Proidnee  to  return  members 


for  the  62  seats  in  the  Nortliem  Parliament.  By 
methods  which  were  denounced  as  illegal  and  crim- 
inal, the  Carsonites  or  Unionists  apparently  carried 
forty  of  the  Kcats,  as  ai;ainst  six  fur  the  Nationalists 

and  five  f«v  the  Sinn  Fein  Pav^. 

Dublin  Custom  House  Destroyed 

The  Dublin  Custom  House,  an  imposing  ediflee, 
erected  in  lT7<t  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000,  and  chiefly 
utilized  in  recent  years,  as  the  principle  seat  of  the 
Crown  adminii»trative  (lepartments,  was  totally  des- 
troyed by  flre,  as  the  result  of  a  raid  methodically 
planned  by  Irish  Republican  incendiaries,  on  May 
25th.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  plain  view  of 
thousands  of  passers-by,  tome  seventy  well-armed 
Republican  raiders  entered  the  building,  and  after 
overpowering  the  guards  and  officials,  made  huge 
piles  of  all  the  official  documents  ami  records  stored 
there,  which  they  saturated  with  petrol  and  then  ig- 
nited. The  fire  department  was  prevented  from 
reaching  the  building  until  the  fire  was  beyond  con- 
trol. Auxiliary  police  having  been  rushed  to  the 
scene  in  armed  cars  and  tenders,  a  battle  ensued  in 
the  adjacent  thronged  streets,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  eighteen  dvilians,  who  had  been  cau|^  between 
two  fires,  and  the  woundinsr  of  106  civilians  and  four 
auxiliaries.  The  battle  reached  its  dramatic  climax 
when  incendiaries  emerged  from  the  burning  build- 
ing, just  before  the  roof  collapsed  and  under  rifle 
fire  from  the  police.  The  raiders  and  their  accom- 
plices to  the  Biiaibar  of  in  w«n  «U  ■rreaied 

Gen.  Crozier  Denounces  Black  and  Tans 

Bricradier-Gcneral  Crozier,  for  six  months  com- 
mander of  the  auxiliary  division  of  the  British  Royal 
Irish  Constabuhin, .  better  known  a.s  Black  and  Tana, 
resigned  his  command  as  a  protest  against  the  atroc- 
ities whidi  the  auxiliaries  were  eneouiaged  to  com- 
mit in  Ireland.  In  a  public  statement,  Gen.  Crozier 
asserted  that  tluring  the  six  months  he  held  com- 
mand, "murder,  arson,  looting,  and  other  foiau  of 
terrorism,  were  praetiaed  by  the  Crown  foicas,  ren- 
dering his  positimi  impoasible  and  making  hia  resig- 
nation imperative." 

The  Ulster  Pariiamcnt  Opened 

The  Northern  Parliament  of  Irelaad  was  exganiaed 
on  June  7th,  in  the  Council  Chambers  of  the  City 

Hall,  Belfast,  with  Viscount  Fitzalan  in  the  chair, 
and  with  175  Government  officials  and  prominent  cit- 
izens in  attendance.  Only  the  40  Unionist  members 
were  sworn  in,  the  11  Sinn  Fein  and  Nationalist  mem- 
bers purposely  absenting  themselves.  Robert  Wil- 
liam IIukH  O'Neil  was  unanimou-l\  electci!  .'^"p*  akor 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Premier  James  Craig 
was  the  first  member  to  take  the  eaCh.  The  MbrO- 
em  Parliament  was  opened  on  Jmie  21,  19X1,  by 
King  George  and  Queen  Mary. 

King  George  Pleads  for  Peace 

The  Royal  opening  of  the  Ulster  Partiament  on 

June  22nd,  was  praced  by  the  presence  of  Kinjf 
George  and  Queen  Mary.  In  his  ad<lresa  to  the  Par- 
liament, King  George  made  an  earnest  plea  for  a 
speedy  reconciliation  between  the  peoples  of  North 
and  South  Ireland,  urging'  "all  Irishmen  to  pauf«,  to 
stretch  out  the  hand  of  forbearance  and  conciliation, 
to  forgive  and  forget,  and  to  join  in  making  for  the 
land  they  love  a  new  em  of  peace,  eantenlment  and 
good  will.** 
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IJ»yd  Goorg*  Propoees  Peace  Confcraiee 
Two  days  after  tlie  Kmg  had  uttered  M«  fmpas* 

sioned  p!ea  for  peace,  Premier  Lloyd  Geortre  invited 
President  de  Valera  to  come  to  London  with  any  col- 
league he  mi^rht  select,  to  attend  a  conference  with 
the  British  Government  and  Sir  James  Craig,  Pre- 
mier of  Ulster,  called  to  "exploit  to  the  utmost  the 
possibility  of  a  settlement,"  and  with  "the  fer\'ent 
deura  to  end  the  ruinous  conflict  which  has  for  cea- 
tariee  divided  Irriaad  and  embittered  the  relations 
of  the  peoples  of  these  two  islands  who  ought  to  live 
in  neighborly  harmony  with  each  other,  and  whose 
co-operation  would  mean  so  amehf  not  only  to  tlie 
Empire  but  to  humanity." 

President  de  Valera  on  June  28th,  sent  a  telegram 
to  Lloyd  George  in  reply,  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
"most  earnestly  desire  to  help  in  bringing  about  a 
lasting  peace  between  the  peoples  of  these  two  is- 
lands, but  see  no  avenue  by  which  it  ran  be  reached, 
if  you  deny  Ireland's  essential  unity  and  set  aside 
the  principle  of  national  determination." 

Before  accepting  Lloyd  George's  inTitation«  and 
spokesman  for  the  Trish  nation,  Pres.  de  Valera  de»- 
patche<l  an  identical  letter  to  Sir  Janirs  Craip,  Ul- 
ster Premier;  Earl  Middleton,  Southern  Unionist; 
Sir  Maurice  Dockrell;  Sir  Robert  Woods;  and  An- 
drew Jameson,  Southern  Senator,  pxpressinK  his  wish 
to  confer  with  them  before  goiiK  i^"  London,  in  order 
to  learn  from  them  at  first  hand  tiie  views  of  certain 
sections  of  the  Irish  peoples  of  whom  they  were  the 
repKMiitaliveif  and  sayhig  he  would  wiit  fov  tboni 
in  Dublin  OB  July  4th. 

First  Conference  at  Dublin 

Sir  James  Craijr  declined  Pres.  de  Valera's  invi- 
tation to  a  Dublin  conference  on  the  ground  that  he 
bad  already  telegraphed  acceptance  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  invitation  to  a  London  Conference.  The 
Dublin  confennee  was,  nevertheless,  convened  on 
July  4th,  and  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  popular 
demonatration,  both  Sinn  Fein  and  Unionist  delegates 
being  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Dublin  populace. 
Several  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  then  in 
prison,  including  Vice  Presiilent  Arthur  Griflith,  and 
Professor  John  MacNeill  were  released  in  order  that 
a  fall  cxptesalon  of  views  might  be  obtained. 

Gen.  Jans  Christian  Smuts,  Pranier  of  South 
.\frica,  proffered  his  sersices  as  mediator  between 
the  Irish  Parliamentarj'  delegates  an<I  tho  British 
Government.  Speaking  at  a  dinner  in  London,  Gen. 
ftavts  odd  fhe  Iririi  i^nUem  was  soluble  and  peace 
oonld  be  obtainad  if  all  worked  for  it. 

Trace  Declared  in  Ireland 

At  the  second  conference  held  in  Dublin  on  July 
8th,  announcement  was  made  that  Pres.  de  Valera 
had  accepted  Lloyd  George's  invitation  to  a  confer- 
ence in  London.  In  Ms  letter  of  acceptance,  de  Val- 
era said  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  and  discuss  with 
Premier  Lloyd  George  "on  what  basis  such  a  confer- 
ence as  that  proposed  can  veasonaUy  hope  to  achieve 
the  object  desired." 

On  the  same  day  the  British  Government  sent 
word  that  arrangements  were  being  made  for  hos- 
tilities to  cease  from  noon  July  11.  The  terms  of 
tmee  were  drawn  up  on  July  9th,  and  the  truce  It- 
self became  effective  on  the  day  indicated.  British 
military  patrols  were  withdrawn  from  the  streets  of 
Dublin  and  all  militar>^  operations  of  the  Republican 
anny  ceased  forthwith.  Inasmuch  as  the  truee  did 


not  extend  to  Ulster,  the  armed  Orangemen  of  Bel- 
fast improved  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  unarmed 
Catholics.  For  six  days  and  nights  the  city  was  given 
over  to  rioting  of  a  most  violent  character,  which 
ceased  on  the  1-lth  when  the  curfew  law  was  en- 
forced, and  after  22  persons  had  been  killed  and  100 
houaes  destroyed. 

Cenferawe  Opens  in  Louden 

Pro?,  do  Valera,  accompanied  by  Vin?  Pres.  .\rthur 
Griffith  and  tive  envoys  from  the  Irish  Parliament, 
arrived  in  London  on  July  12th,  and  were  received 
in  conference  two  days  later  by  Lloyd  George.  On 
July  15th,  Sir  James  Craig,  tlie  Ulster  Premier,  ar- 
rived in  London  and  after  a  long  inten'iew  with 
Lloyd  George,  summoned  the  Ulster  Cabinet  to  Lon- 
don. 

ThflCO  conferences  continued  at  internals  through 
the  summer  and  autumn  without  successfully  iron- 
ing out  tlie  differences  between  the  contending  part- 
ies. Apparently  in  despair  of  an  amicable  agree- 
ment, the  conitiences  finally  terminated.  However, 
the  door  was  left  slightly  ajar  whereby  either  party 
could  take  the  initiative  in  reopening  conversations. 

The  disappointment  of  Lloyd  George  at  his  failure 
to  establish  amicable  relations  between  Ireland  and 
England  was  apparentt  when  late  in  November  he 
opened  negotiations  for  one  more  eonferenee,  evi- 
dently prepared  to  offer  to  the  Irish  people  what  he 
ha<l  repeatedly  declared  the  British  Government 
would  never  grant.  Dail  Kiieann  appointed  Arthur 
Griffith,  Michael  Collins,  Robert  C.  Barton  and 
Eamon  Duggan,  plenipotentiaries,  to  meet  the  Brit- 
ish Premier  in  a  final  attempt  to  bring  peace  and 
harmony  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

The  conference  was  prolonged  and  wearisome,  the 
parties  seemed  to  be  far  apart  and  faihnc  was  be- 
lieved to  be  at  hand,  when  suddenly  the  end  came  in 
a  dramatic  manner. 

Following  an  all  night  aesalon,  a  treaty  was  agreed 
upon  and  signed  at  London,  Dec  6th,  whereby  the 
"Irish  Free  State"  was  crented  wiOi  the  Status  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Since  the  War,  the  British  Dominions  have  exer- 
cised practically  ci|ual  ri^rlits  with  England  in  the 
control  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  empire.  Every 
great  decision  on  foraign  peliey  being  previously 
submitted  to  the  prime  ministers  of  the  Dominions. 

The  British  policy  in  Germany,  in  India,  in  Egypt, 
in  America,  etc.,  being  based  upon  a  concerted  plan, 
approved  by  the  Dominion  Governments. 

Tlras  as  Treland  acquires  a  Dominion  Status  she 
automatically  acquires  a  voice  in  the  foreign  policy 
decisions  of  the  empire;  this  relation  ia  of  utmost 
importance  to  Ireland's  new  position,  not  only  with 
the  British  Empire,  but  with  the  world. 

The  treaty  was  received  with  enthusiastic  approval 
by  the  press  of  both  Great  Britain  and  .America.  The 
Dominion  Parliaments  of  the  British  Empire  ex- 
pressed thdr  hearty  approval  and  the  Chiefs  of  State 
of  Ensr^and's  Allies  during  the  War  Congratulated 

her  on  the  happy  result. 

The  British.  Parliament  was  called  into  special  sea* 
sion,  Dec.  14th,  to  ratify  the  treaty;  and  four  daya 
later,  was  prolonged  to  meet  Jan.  31,  1922,  to  con- 
sider  legislature  with  reference  to  the  treaty,  in  thft 
event  that  it  was  ratified  by  Dail  Eireann. 

As  evidence  of  good  faith  the  British  Govenment, 
on  Dee.  10th,  liberated  all  Iriahmen  conlfaMd  in  fbe 
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prisons  of  Treland.  Also  announced  that  all  British 
soldiers  would  be  withdrawn  from  tb0  EBMVald  Ide 
— where  they  had  eoioiuned  for  700  yean — as  soon 
as  the  treaty  was  ratified. 

Dail  Eireann  convened  on  Dec.  14th  to  act  upon  the 
treaty.  Stront;  opposition  developed.  De  Valera 
diar^ed  that  the  plenipotentiarieB  had  exceeded  their 
authority  in  signinur  the  treaty  as  it  ilid  not  provide 
for  absolute  independence  in  accordance  with  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Irish  Republic. 

The  first  three  days  of  Dail's  deliberations  were 
held  in  oeeret,  the  first  public  session  opening  the 
I9th.  As  the  deliberations  <lt  vflnped,  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  treaty  was  forcibly  expressed;  at  times 
the  debate  became  extremely  bitter.  The  treaty  was 
finally  ratified  on  Jan.  7,  1922  by  a  vote  of  64  to  57. 

On  Jan.  9th,  de  Valera  resignetl  the  presidency  of 
the  "Irish  Republic"  which  automatically  passed  out 
of  existence.  The  contest  over  adoption  of  the  treaty, 
imfortitnately,  engendered  a  feelinir  of  hitterness, 
maeh  to  be  regrette<l,  when  harmony  and  co-opera- 
tion rilOttId  prevail  in  bringing  to  a  full  realisation 


the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people.  The  Southern 
Parliament — only  teehnicaUy  different  trvm  Dail 

Eireann  —  procee<icd  to  sec  up  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, pending  election.s,  to  supervise  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  taking  over  Dublin  Ca.<- 
Ue  as  the  Government's  headquarters  and  received 
into  its  hands  all  the  powers  of  governmental  func- 
tions. 

Thus  the  closing  days  of  1921  and  the  dawn  of 
1922  witnessed  the  eessatfon  of  eenturies-old  war- 
fare between  Ireland  and  England,  through  a  pact 
of  peace,  filled  with  promise  for  future  amicable  re- 
lations between  the  two  nations. 

The  entire  responsibility  for  the  government  of 
Ireland  now  shifts  from  £^gland  to  the  Irish  people 
themselves,  with  the  sincere  hope  of  the  world  that 
the  Irish  nation  will  rise  to  the  full  measure  of  their 
opportunity  to  establish  harmony,  peace,  happiness 
and  national  prosperity.  To  the  aeeomplishnent  of 
this  end,  Ireland  has  the  sympathy  and  kindly  wiahcs 
of  the  Christian  nations  of  eartlu 


THE  DISARMAMENT  CONFERENCE 

Gigantic  Burden  of  Naval  Armaments  Lifted  From  the  Nations 
Five  Principal  World  Powers  Declare  a  10- Year  Naval  Holiday 
Capital  Ships  to  Be  Scrapped  by  America,  England  and  Japan 
England  Surrenders  Her  Undisputed  Supremacy  on  the  Seas 

American  and  Britiah  Navica  To  Be  of  Eqoal  Strength 
Four-Power  Pacific  Treaty  Supersedea  AngloJapaneae  Allianee 
Japan  Finally  Consenta  to  Reatore  Siiantong  to  Ciiina 
Use  of  Submarinea  Against  Merdiant  Vesaela  Restricted 
Poison  Gas  and  Liquid  Fire  Outlawed  as  Agendas  of  Warfare 


i«  m  «  m  M  M  M  n  1^  m  m;  m  nn  «B  m  M  m  m  »  n  M  mn  M  i«  H  w 

f  f 

g  "You  hare  written  the  first  (I<  liberate  and  effect n-<  f.r])rrsyi<oi  i,f  fireat  - 
*  powers,  in  consciousness  of  peace,  of  war's  utter  futility,  and  challenged  i 
■  the  sanity  of  competitive  preparation  for  each  other'a  dk^ruetion.  You  ■ 
C  have  halted  folly  and  lifted  burdens  and  revealed  to  the  world  that  the  one  ^ 
fi  ffure  way  to  rectrver  f  rom  the  sorrow  and  niin  and  staggering  obligations  i 
H  of  a  rvorld  war  is  to  end  the  strife  in  preparation  for  more  of  it,  and  tttm  J 
m  human  energies  t<>  the  eonstructivenesa  of  peace"  ^From  President  Hardf  m 
2  ing's  Closing  Address.  ^ 

Summary  of  the  Conference 

THE  future  destiny  of  the  entire  world  was  profoundly  affected,  and  the  admir- 
able spirit  of  mutmlity  and  co-operation  whidi  now  animates  all  the  righteous  na^ 
tions  was  gloriously  exemplified,  by  flie  benevolent  and  far-reaching  results  flowing 

from  the  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  which  opened  at  Washington  on 
Novomber  12,  1021,  at  the  call  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  came  to  its 
formal  close  on  February  6,  1922. 
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Tho  Coiiforoncc  was  unique  in  history  as  inai  king  the  first  occasion  in  the  annals  of 
mankind  when,  to  employ  the  words  of  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  "the  nations  met  for  the  orga- 
nised negation  of  their  power  to  nuke  war/'  It  also  augured  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
when  ttie  nine  principal  naval  powers  of  the  world,  all  of  them  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  hitherto  unable  to  allay  their  several  suspicions,  found  themselves  buoyed 
up  by  the  common  hope  that,  by  eliminating  their  reciprocal  fears  and  sincwely  plight- 
ing their  word,  they  could  eliminate  the  expectancy  of  a  new  war  whose  imminence  was 
becominfi:  more  apparent  day  by  day.  Animated  by  these  motives,  the  conferees  consoli- 
dated the  basis  of  permanent  peace  and  "accelerated  the  advent  of  undivided  prosperity  to 
mankind." 

The  outstanding!:  achievements  of  the  Conference  were  many.  Perhaps  the  most  signi- 
ficant was  the  agreement  by  the  five  principal  naval  powers  to  call  a  halt  in  the  mad  rivalry 
in  naval  armament  which  had  brought  several  of  them  to  the  verge  oi  bankruptcy  and  had 
ro«iaoed  the  peace  of  the  world.  A  naval  holiday,  to  continue  ten  years,  was  proclaimed. 
Great  Britain,  for  250  years  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  seas,  resigned  her  supremacy, 
consenting  to  conform  her  naval  strength  in  capital  ships  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
Japan  .was  restricted  to  a  strength  in  capital  ships  not  to  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  maxi- 
mum tonnage  allotted  to  the  United  States  and  England. 

Another  notable  achievement  was  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  has 
existed  for  twenty  years  between  England  and  Japan,  but  which  had  perhaps  outlived  its 
usefulness,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  Four-Power  Pacific  Treaty,  signed  by  Amer- 
ica, Cheat  Britain,  France,  and  Japan,  who  will  guarantee  peace  in  the  Pacific.  Despite  the 
clause  in  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty,  which  absolved  Great  Britain  from  an  obligation  to  aid 
her  ally  in  case  of  conflict  between  America  and  Japan,  the  treaty  was  regarded  as  a  most 
dangerous  menace  to  America  and  had  indeed  become  a  barrier  against  that  complete 
understanding  between  the  two  Engiish-speaking  countries,  and  between  America  and 
Japan,  which  the  nations  most  concerned  were  so  solicitous  to  attain. 

China  scored  a  great  victory  when  the  nine  participating  Powers  entered  into  a  treaty 
giving  definite  assurance  of  her  independence;  her  territorial  and  administrative  integrity; 

the  maintenance  of  the  "open  door";  the  abolition  of  forcig^n  post  offices ;  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops;  the  retrocession  of  the  leaseholds  of  Kiao-Chau,  held  by  the  Japanese, 
of  Wci-hei-wci  held  l)y  the  British  and  of  Kwang-chow-wan  held  by  the  French;  an  in- 
crease of  tariff  rates  and  a  surtax  were  provided  for,  which  will  yield  China  $17, 000,000 
additional  revenue  yearly.  Finally,  Japan  agreed  to  return  Shantung,  wreated  from  China 
by  the  Germans. 

One  of  the  severest  tests  of  the  CJonference  was  on  the  question  of  the  outlawry  of  the 
submarine  as  a  weapon  of  naval  vrarfare.  En^^and  pleaded  earnestly,  though  in  vain,  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  these  "water  vipers",  offering  to  scrap  her  whole  fleet  of  submarines 
if  the  other  Powers  would  do  likewise,  but  she  stood  alone  in  this  respect  All  the  other 
Powers,  notably  France,  insisted  upon  the  retention  of  the  submarines,  while  consenting  to 
prohibit  any  attacks  by  them  upon  merchant  vessels. 

Absolutely  no  restrictiona  were  placed  on  the  number  of  airplanes  that  may  be  used 
in  warfare,  but  the  use  of  poison  gases,  liquid  fire  and  other  noxious  agencies  of  war,  was 
absolutely  prohibited. 

Two  of  the  failures  of  the  Conference  were  indicated  by  the  defeat  of  the  proposal  to 
limit  auxiliary  craft  tonnage,  and  to  limit  land  armaments^  due  to  the  strenuous  objections 
of  the  French  delegates. 
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Nine  commissions,  conferences,  or  boards  were  appointed  to  deal  with  the  followinjjr 
spedfic  questioiu: 

1.  A  five-power  conference  (created  by  the  naval  Hmitatkm  traatjr),  to  meet  eigiit 
years  henro  to  discuss  the  qunslion  of  naval  armament  anew. 

2.  A  In  e-puwer  commission  to  revise  the  rules  of  warfare  in  the  light  of  the  World 
War. 

S.  A  board  of  reference  to  eonader  eeonomie  and  railway  questions  in  Chinai— wliat 
may  be  called  the  Open  Door  Commission. 

4.  A  nine-power  commission  on  "cxtra-territpriality"  rights  in  China. 

5.  A  special  conference  to  prepare  the  way  for  Chinese  tariff  rerision. 

6.  A  separate  commission  to  revise  the  existing  Chinese  tariif. 

7.  A  conforenco  uf  Chinese  oflicials  and  foreign  diplomats  at  Pekinj;,  to  mcvt  .-ab- 
ject to  China's  request,  in  order  to  determme  the  procedure  umler  which  foreign  military 
or  police  troops  mall  be  withdrawn  from  Qiliia. 

s.  A  conference  of  the  managers  of  foreign  wireless  stations  in  CTiina  and  the 
Clunc:-c  Communications  Minister,  to  worlc  out  the  details  of  radio  regulation. 

9.  A  joint  Sino-Japancse  Shantung  Commission  to  detrrmine  the  procedure  Wider 
wltich  Japan  shall  restore  Kiao-Ciiau  and  Shantung  rights  to  China. 

The  Conference  on  Disarmament  was  a  conception  of  President  Harding's,  who,  as  far 
back  as  July,  1921,  had  approached  the  principal  naval  powers  of  the  world  with  informal 
but  definite  inquiries  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  them  to  take  part  in  a 
conference  on  this  subject  to  be  held  in  Washington  at  a  time  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 
In  this  prdiminary  proposal,  the  President  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as  the  question  of 
limitation  of  armaments  bore  a  clo.se  relation  to  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems,  the 
Powers  especially  interested  in  such  problems  should  undertake  in  connection  with  the 
Conference  the  consideration  of  all  matters  bearing  upon  their  solution,  with  a  view  of 
reaching  a  coigimon  understanding  with  respect  to  principles  and  policies  in  the  Far  East. 
China  was  also  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  relating  to  the  Far  East  problems. 

Japan  alone  amongr  the  invited  Powers  withhdd  hor  immediate  acceptance,  bat  after 
the  exchange  of  notes  between  Tokio  and  Washington,  Japan  at  length  accepted,  with  the 
bold  suggestion  that  the  Conference  "scrupulously  avoid"  the  discussion  of  questions  which 
might  be  regarded  as  "accomplished  facts,"  or  "as  more  properly  problems  such  as  are  of 
sole  concern  to  certain  particular  Powers." 

Subsequently  Presidoit  Harding  despatched  the  formal  invitations  to  the  Powers,  in 
which  the  scope  of  the  proposed  Conference  and  Oie  tentative  program  were  outiined  as 
follows: 

1.  The  limitation  of  armaments,  naval  and  others,  which  era  a  menace  to  the  .peace 
of  the  world. 

2.  The  (ii.^cussion  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  quctions. 

3.  To  formulate  proposals  to  control  in  the  interests  of  humanity  the  new  agencies 
of  waxfare. 

4.  By  a  common  understanding  with  respect  to  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems 
of  unqimtioned  importance,  to  arrive  at  a  solution  through  the  etmference  that  may 
•erve  to  prooiote  enduving  fxiendahip  among  the  peoplee. 

The  World's  Great  Powers  Assemble 


THE  Conferaaee  convened  on  the  of 
November  12,  1921,  in  the  Continental  Mo- 
morial  Hall  of  the  building  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughtens  of  the  Amerimi  Revolu- 
tion. Delegates  from  these  nine  nations  were  in  at- 
tendance: The  Unitetl  States,  Great  Britain,  FYance, 
Italy,  .Ia()an,  China,  Hollatnl,  Rt  lirium,  anri  Portiijral. 
The  balcony  was  filled  with  members  of  the  House, 
tiie  Senate  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 

President  Handing's  Address 
After  prayer  harl  been  offered  by  Tlov.  Dr.  W.  S. 
Abemethy,  Pastor  of  the  Calvary  Baptt.^t  Church, 


Secretary  of  State  Charles  E.  Hughes,  actfaifr  u  pvo- 

tompore  Cliairman.  intrnducod  President  Warren  G. 
Harding,  who  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference in  a  notable  speech,  whose  keynote  may  be 

summarized  as  follows: 

"Gontlcmcn  of  tho  Conference,  the  United  State*  wolromc* 
you  with  unRclflfh  hand*.  We  harbor  no  fearB;  we  have  no 
mrdid  end«  to  serve :  we  nuopeet  no  enemy ;  we  contamptaW 
or  apprehend  nn  conriurxt.  r<iritcnl  wtlh  what  w*  havia,  we 
■eek  nothinit  which  in  Bnothcr'i<.  Wo  only  wish  to  do  with  yea 
finer,  nobler  thinK  which  no  nation  can  do  alone, 

"Wo  ure  met  for  n  service  to  manVInd.  In  kII  nimpHclty,  ia 
>i11   honrnty   nnd   nil   honor.   Jht-re  mny  he   writtrn    h«»re  the 

nvnwnls  of  a   wniM   rvinscu'nci-   rcfnu"<l   hy   Ihr  <■•  ■ri-.iim;n>;  fire* 

of  war,  and  ntade  more  acncilivv  by  the  anxioua  aftermath.  I 
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kav*  (or  that  nndrntaadins  which  will  mntm^f  Um  gmr- 
■atMS  of  pwMC  and  for  Um  Maunitnwnts  to  less  burden*  and 
•  iMllar  «rd«r  whkh  will  tnmquiliie  tha  world.  In  stich  an 
aocaniplishnient  •hore  will  be  added  jilorjr  to  jroar  flaga  and 
<mw»  mai  ti><-  r<-.H»rine  of  maahbid  wUl  am  tb*  ftranaewidlnj 
—Iffr  «f  all  auccevduiK  Um«." 

AaMriea't  PnpoMi  to  Scnp  Ship* 

The  organization  of  the  Conference  followed.  On 
the  nqmirmtioo  of  Mr.  Balfour,  Secz«tary  of  State 
Hnirhes  was  elected  permanent  Chairmaa.   In  hie 

opening  address,  Secretary  Huphes  electrifie<l  the 
asaemblaga  with  the  most  concrete,  unitelfish  pro* 
petal  effcr  ptaeented  to  any  eeiigw  of  nationB  in 

the  ^vor^d's  history;  \-iz,  an  a^ement  between 
America,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  for  the  limita- 
tioa  of  naval  armament.  In  submitting  the  proposal,  he 
premised  that  the  United  Statra  was  most  solidtoua 
to  deal  with  the  question  upon  an  entirely  reasonable 
and  practical  basis,  to  the  end  that  the  just  interests 
of  all  shall  be  adequately  guarded,  and  the  national 
■ecuilly  and  defense  shall  be  maintained.  Four  gen- 
eral principles  were  to  be  applied,  as  follow.s: 

1.  That  all  capital  iihlrbullillnv'  protrrami.  either  actual  or 
aeojaaud,  abould  b«  abaudonvtl. 

2.  That  further  rciluction  ithouUI  K'  nuuU'  thiouuh  the  Kcrai>- 
piOK  of  ctrtnin  ut  the  older  shii  f. 

%.  Thnf  in  ircnrrn!  rrj'nrrl  nhnu'd  l--  h^iil  In  thr  oNi^tiriH  nnval 
•trcujTth  ot  tht  I'owem  concei  iitii. 

4.  That  lh«  cat>it»l  »hip  (omiai;e  ahouitl  b«  ua«d  as  the 
inaawiKiimil  of  MranKlh  for  naviea.  aad  a  praporUomto  allewo 
IBM  of  aniltair  cuMtant  cnf  t  ariMrlbwL 

Offin  to  Scrap  30  SMps 

After  explaining  that  the  United  Ftate?  wa.<!  com- 
pleting its  naval  program  of  1916  calling  for  ten 
BOW  iMttleships  and  six  battle  crui.ser.s,  ull  of  which 
were  in  various  stages  of  cunstruction  and  m  which 
$330,000,000  had  been  >perit,  he  said  the  United 
Stales  was  willing,  in  the  interest  uf  an  immctliate 
limitation  of  armament,  to  scrap  fifteen  of  these 
■hips,  whoae  total  tonnage  when  completed  would  be 

618,000  tons;  to  scrap  in  addition  all  l."!  of  the  older 
battleships  up  to  but  not  including  the  Delaware  and 
North  Dakota,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  227,740  tons. 
Thus,  if  the  plan  were  accepted,  the  number  of  cap- 
ital ships  to  be  scrapped  by  the  United  States  would 
be  80,  and  their  total  tonniige  846,740  tons. 

What  England  Must  Scrap 

The  American  plan  contemplated  that  Great 
BfHatn  and  Japan  should  take  action  fairly  commen- 

surate  with  this  action  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
it  was  proposed  that  Great  Britain  should  stop 
farther  eonstruction  <tf  the  four  new  Hoods,  should 

in  addition  scrap  lier  pre-dreadnauKhts,  second-line 
battleships  anii  lir.^l-line  battleships  up  to,  but  not 
including  the  King  Georye  V  class;  the  total  tonnage 
of  ships  thus  to  be  scrapped  by  Great  Britain  being 
688,878  tons.         Japan's  QuoU 

It  was  proposed  that  Japan  should  abandon  her 

program  of  .-,iiips  not  yet  laid  down,  inclutliiig  four 
battleships  and  four  battle  cruisers;  should  also 
serap  three  capital  ships,  one  of  which,  the  Hutsu, 
was  already  launched,  ami  four  battle  cruisers,  either 
then  in  course  of  constiniction  or  for  which  material 
had  been  assembled;  should  also  scrap  ten  old  pre- 
dreadnaughts  and  battleships  of  the  second-line  up 
to,  but  not  including  the  Setsu;  the  total  reduction 
of  Japan's  tonnage  bdng  448,928  tons. 

Limit  for  Three  Navies 

It  waa  propoaad  that  it  ahould  bo  oarMd  b»  tb«  United  Sutea. 
GrMt  Britain,  and  Japaa  that  thalr  aavlaa.  with  nvaot  to 


capital  ahipa.  within  thrao  months  altar  Oa  ■aUna  o<  tiia 

aKr<>«Tnpnt,  abould  oonaiat  of  eartain  aUiM,  narimntad  ta  tha 
rruiKiMil.  and  number  for  tbo  tiaitad  fltataa  IS.  for  Ofaat 

Untain  'ii,  for  Japan  10. 
The  tonnatte  of  thaao  thipa  «iiuUI  bo  as  follows:     Of  the 

United  States  r,iiri,6'n,  of  Great  Hrit«;n  r.iH.lf.O,  nf  Juimn  299,- 
TuO.     In  react'iiiK'  tfi^B  roult  the  rkg  factor  in  r*io  c-aftc  of  thO 
i'val«.t '. i  V e  IikVito  liu-d   i\:<;«-i\  L<J  uiiinoj.rialo  coiutidei  atioli. 
Rrplacrment  Stipolation 
W;th  rcsr^*-        rephkrimor,! .  the  United  States  riroi>ose<) : 
(!)  Thui  it  !><■  Brii-«'il  'he  first  replBceinent  timniik'e  shall 

not  be  laid  down  luitil  tctt  yu>r.H  I  rvicn  tht  data  of  Um  auraamant. 

(2)  That  replacements  be  liii.i'itl  hr  Mi  asnid  aMXiamm  of 
caitital  ship  tonnakco  as  jolliiws: 
For  tha  Unitad  Sutaa.  600.003  toaa 
For  Graat  Bi-itain,  MO.O00  tons. 
For  Japan,  300,000. 

(8)  That,  Bubjaet  to  tba  tm-vmr  limhatiaa  Shwo  txad  and 
tha  maThnnm  ataaaarda.  capital  ahtpa  aHor  bs  vaptawid  whaa 
thor  ara  twanty  jraara  old  by  now  capital  aiilp  •amtrMtioa. 

(4)  That  no  capital  ihip  ahall  be  built  la  rcplaecmcBt  with 
a  toDBaga  displaennant  of  aura  than  85,000  tona. 

I  hava  ikatehad  the  proposal  only  In  outline,  laawioit  tha 
technical  details  to  be  supplied  by  the  formal  pMpaaMsa, 
which  i»  ready  for  submission  to  the  delcj.-aus. 

Thi'  includes  provision   fr  r   \hf   limitai  ior.   of  nuxiliaiV 

■urfnce  cunibatanl  craft.  This  UTin  emlirares  thre«  claaaM, 
vir: 

(1)  Auxiliary  surface  combBtant  craft,  such  as  cruisers  (ex- 
clusive of  battio  cruisers),  flotilla  leaders,  destroyers,  and  va- 
rious surface  typvs;  (2)  subauurines  and  (3)  airylana  carriora. 

With  the  acceptance  of  thi.s  plan,  Secretary  Hughes 
declared,  the  burden  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
competition  in  naval  annaiBeiita  will  be  lifted  aafl 
enormous  sums  will  be  idaaaed  to  aid  the  progfasa 

of  civilization. 

England  and  Japan  Accept 

Eniirland  and  Japan  both  gave  their  acceptances 

"in  principle"  to  the  bold  and  concrete  American  pro- 
po.Hals  at  the  second  plenary  !<ession  of  the  Con- 
ference which  met  in  Gontfaiental  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
November  IFith.  They  reserved  the  right  to  propo.se 
certain  modifications  in  the  general  plan.  Italy  and 
France  thereupon  insisted  that  the  French  and 
Italian  naval  question  be  considered  by  the  Confer- 
ence before  eonduding  the  general  question  of  llie 
Umitation  of  naval  armaments  of  the  woiid. 

Conference  Committees  Appointed 

Formal  announcement  was  made  that  the  worlc  of 
the  Cottferenee  wonid  be  done  through  two  Gora« 

mittces  of  the  Whole;  one  composed  of  the  delegates 
of  the  five  principal  nations,  viz.,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  to  deal  with 
limitation  of  armament;  the  other,  consisting:  of  all 
nine  nations  taking  part  in  the  Conference,  to  deal 
with  details  of  program  and  procedure  on  all  matters 
aiTecting  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  The  meetings 
of  these  sub-committees  were  to  be  held  in  tite 
Pan  American  huildinr  and  were  not  to  be  open 
to  the  public.  Subsequently  sub-committees  of  ex- 
pert advisers  were  appointed,  to  report  on  eafch  detail 
of  the  arms  limitation  plan  as  soon  as  agreencnt 
had  been  reached. 

Chfaia's  Ten  PMnta 

The  Conference  met  in  private  session  on  Novem- 
ber 16th  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Pacific 
problems.  At  this  session  the  Chinese  deiefrates 
proposed  te»  general  principles  to  be  applied  in  the 
determination  of  Uie  questions  relating  to  China.. 
In  the  general  they  demanded  the  removal  of  all' 
political,  jurisdictional,  and  administrative  restric- 
tions upon  the  Chinese  Republic,  and  in  particular 
thiqr  demanded  not  only  tha  withdrawal  of  Japan  oat 
of  Shaatong,  but  the  d^parton  of  other  aatioBs 
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fipom  leased  ports.  Furthermore,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
muneiit  proposed  that  all  nations  having  secret 
agreements  relating  to  Chirm  must  publish  them 
with  a  yiew  to  determining  tlieir  scope  and  validity. 

In  explanation  of  China's  attitutie  toward  the 
Conference,  it  was  declared  that:  "The  Chinese  del- 
egates came  with  the  whole  nation  at  their  back  to 
.fight,  not  anainst  a  single  power  or  a  number  of 
foreign  powers,  but  for  principles,  long  established, 
genenny  reeogniicd,  but  never  carried  ont  and  miee 
more  undermined  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  These 
principles  foreshadow  the  peace  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  destiny  of  the  world-  To  uplift  them  by  preserv- 
ing the  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  ^hina  is,  besides 
preventing  the  dangerous  aggrandizement  of  a  cer- 
tain Empire,  which  may  operate  to  the  detriment  of 
the  world,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  war." 

All  the  delegates,  without  exception,  expiv.-^sed 
themedvee  as  in  full  accord,  in  principle,  with  the 
Chinese  demands,  pledging  their  support  to  all  those 
solution.s  that  .-should  appear  to  be  best  suited  to  as- 
sure the  free  development  of  China  and  to  guarantee 
an  equality  in  footing  of  the  diffisrent  nations  in  their 
efforts  to  promote  the  progress  of  China  and  of 
commerce  with  that  country.  The  view  of  the 
American  delegates  was  that  some  of  the  ttn  juiints 
were  recognised  as  American  poli^,  some  of  them 
wwe  new  and  had  never  brought  forth  an  expression, 
and  othen  would  be  subject  to  a  technical  exposition. 

nie  CSiineee  question  was  considered  at  the  ses- 
sion on  November  22d,  when  it  was  deeided  to  appoint 

a  sub-committcp  to  study  Chinese  fiscal  affairs.  The 
territorial  issue  was  clarified  by  a  statement  of 
Baron  Kato  that  Japan  regarded  Manchuria  as  part 
of  China.  China's  plea  that  the  arrangement  entereil 
into  in  1842,  which  prevented  her  from  exacting  more 
tlian  a  5  per  cent  duty  on  import.s,  should  be  ter- 
minated in  order  that  she  might  increase  her  rev- 
enues, brought  the  tariff  question  into  the  fleld  of 
discussion,  Chinese  dclegatrs  ihouirht  that  tho  re- 
moval of  the  existing  restrictions  would  result  in 
an  increased  revenue  to  CUna  of  1800,000,000  an- 
nually. 

Japan  Opposes  Naval  Ratio 

The  5 — 5 — 3  ratio  of  capital  hips  a.^?  propo.sed  by 
Secretary  Hughes  proved  objectionable  to  the  Jap- 
anese. Baron  Kato,  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Marine, 
declared  that  "becatise  of  her  geographical  position, 
Japan  deems  it  only  fair  at  the  present  time  that 
the  other  interested  countries  should  agree  that  she 
mainttdn  a  proportion  in  general  tonnage  greater 
than  70  per  cent,  instead  of  the  60  per  cent  allotte*! 
to  her,  and,  in  vessels  of  the  light  cruiser  type,  she 
might  desire  even  to  appmdnate  that  of  the  greater 
navies. 

The  American  Government  immediately  notified 
Japan  that  any  modification  of  the  prog^'am  on  the 
lines  indicated  by  Baron  Kato  was  impossible.  The 
Britidi  delegates  upheTd  the  American  contention 

and  al.<«i  Diade  it  plain  that  before  sHrning  a  tri- 
.  partite  agreement  on  naval  limitation  they  would 
demand  the  inclusion  in  the  treaty  of  a  provision  for 
the  limitation  of  the  naWcs  of  France  and  Italy.  In 
further  proof  of  Britain's  good  faith  when  she  ac- 
cepted in  principal  the  Hughes  program,  the  British 
Admiral^  aanounced  that  it  had  notified  ttie  Clyde 


contractors  to  suspend  all  work  on  the  four  new 
capital  ships  of  the  super-Hood  t^rpe. 

France  Oppoeea  Land  Diaamamail 

The  subject  of  land  armaments,  or  military  foteeo* 

occupied  the  open  plenary  session  of  the  Conferenee 
held  on  November  21st.  .Secretary  Hughes  premised, 
tliat,  so  far  as  the  army  of  tlw  United  States  is 
concerned,  no  <HiScu1ty  presents  itself,  since  ft  is  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  to  have  the 
regular  military  establishment  upon  the  smallest  pos- 
sible basis,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  armis- 
tice the  American  Army  has  been  reduced  from 
4,200,000  to  less  than  160,000  men.  However,  lM 
United  States  fully  recopnized  the  special  difficulties 
and  appr^ensions  that  existed  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary f  orees  abroad,  and  regarded  it  as  itting  that 
there  shouhl  be  the  freest  opportunitgr  for  tiw  PK' 
sentation  of  views  upon  the  subject. 

Premier  Briand,  replying  for  France  in  an  adtlress 
which  created  a  profound  impression,  declared  that 
the  security  of  France  against  i>ossible  attack  by 
Germany  re<iuired  that  she  maintain  an  adequate 
army.  Germany  has  refused  to  disarm;  she  has 
7,000,000  potential  or  actual  soldiers  who  have  not 
returned  to  civil  occupations  entirely.  Any  day 
Germany  may  marshal  these  men  for  a  new  invasion 
of  France  and  Belgluni.  Gemaay  la  fndoatitany 
organized  to  resume  the  manufacture  of  oumoo, 
machine  guns,  and  rifles  on  a  prodigious  scale.  The 
menace  to  France  i.^  apparent.  Moreover,  Bolshevik 
Russia,  with  its  standing  army  of  1,500,000  men,  con- 
stitutes anotiier  menace  to  France.  An  alliance  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia  for  offensive  warfare  is 
one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Against  these 
secret  foes,  France  must  be  prepared.  However, 
France  is  even  now  preparing  to  reduce  its  army  by 
one-half.   Beyond  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  go. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Briand's  addres.^,  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  gave  France  their  virtual  as- 
surances that  hi  event  of  another  attadc  upon  her, 
France  could  count  upon  their  material  aid.  The 
subject  of  land  armaments  was  then  committed  for 
the  consideration  of  tiie  plenipotentiary  delegates  of 
the  five  powers. 

China's  Demands  Granted 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far 
Eastern  Questions,  held  on  Novomber  21st,  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  which  in  the  main  implied  ac- 
ceptance of  the  ten  principles  formulated  by  Chiaa. 
The  resolutions,  which  were  draw-n  by  Elihu  Root 
on  behalf  of  the  American  delegation,  are  as  follows: 

It  is  U>e  firm  intention  of  the  powem  BttendinK  thU  Con- 
fpr«-ncp  hi-n-lnnftcr  mcnt ir>i;<-<).  '(.  wil.  the  UniUd  StataS  «< 
America,  Brli-'ium,  the  Hriii>li  (^mptiw.  FtaMib  Itrtf,  JbPM, 
the  Ncth<Tl«nd-»,  and  TorluKai  ; 

1.  To  rcsrtect  iht!  Bovereitmty.  the  indrMHldMIMk  ml  tt*  tMri> 
torial  and  adminittrative  integrity  of  CttlZML 

S.  Tb  pravidt  tin  tallMt  aad  wwt  wmAmmmiijpfgi^atw 
«o  GUm  to  dmia»  and  nafatabi  «w  hmM  w  eOMtlM  aad 
■Ubb  eanmmmU 

t.  T»  TM  their  lafliMMe  for  tho  tmrpoce  of  efTeetoally  eatab. 
llnhintr  and  mainttdains  tlw  priacM*  «(  tsMi  taypctaaHy  for 

the  rommerce  and  iBdoiIlT  ^  aU  attlWBl  tlUWelKMt  tlN  tM^ 

ritory  «t  China. 

■»  To  ri-fniln  from  taking  ndvnntau*  of  the  preeent  condl- 
Tions  in  order  to  aeek  apecial  right*  or  privilasc*  which  would 
abridice  the  riKht*  of  the  nibjMto  or  «itiwD»  af  MtaMf  Sb0m 
and  from  countcnanclnR  action  Inlmleal  to  tha  aaenrlty  of  aaah 
State*. 

The  discussions  and  results  of  the  Disarmament 
Conference  aie  sammariaed  in  tin  foOowlng  parar 
grapha: 
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The  Four-Power  Pacific  Treaty 
The  abrogation  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  was 
the  primarj'  purpose  of  the  agreement  known  as  the 
Four-Power  Tieatiy»  which  was  omduded  at  the 
fourth  plenary  senfon  on  December  10th.  TMa 
agreement,  which  it  was  hoped  would  supply  the 
basis  of  permanent  peace  in  the  Pacific,  pledged  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  F^ee,  and  Japan  to 
respect  each  other's  insular  possessions,  to  accept 
mediation  in  every  ca**  where  disputes  may  arise 
over  these  possessions,  and  to  take  concerted  action 
if  their  rights  in  these  island  areas  should  be  threat- 
ened by  any  outside  power.  The  duration  of  the  com- 
pact was  fixed  at  ten  years,  and  under  its  terms  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  automatically  ter- 
nteted.  laaamndi  as  the  treaty  was  subjeet  to  tJie 
signing  of  a  separate  compact  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  concerning  the  Pacific  mandate 
islillds,  especially  Yap,  a  reservation  note  accom- 
panying the  treaty  embodied  these  special  provisions. 
It  was,  however,  stipulated  that  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  shall  not  be  construed  as  an  assent  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  the  mandates  and  the 
mandatory  powers  respectively  tn  relation  to  the 
mandate*!  islan(!s.  Unlike  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty, 
the  four-nation  pact  imposes  no  obligation  upon  the 
high  eontraeting  parties  to  resort  to  arms  in  order 
to  carr>'  out  any  provision  of  the  agreement.  It 
involves  no  cntanKling  commitment  except  the  pletlge 
to  consult  fully  and  frankly  with  each  other  in  the 
case  of  disputes  among  themselves,  or  in  the  event 
«rf  outride  aggreisiwu 

Flotliflcaliou  la  the  PacMc 

With  regard  to  fortifications  in  the  Pacific,  the 
United  States,  the  British  Empire,  and  Japan  agree 
that  the  atatus  qoo  ait  the  time  of  s^ing  the  treaty 
shall  be  maintained  in  their  respective  territories. 
Under  this  agreement  the  United  States  is  pletiged 
to  suspend  all  work  on  its  projected  fortification  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  to  erect  no  fortifications  what- 
ever on  the  Island  of  Guam,  or  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  or  in  any  of  its  insular  posse  sions  in  the 
Pacific,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Great  Britda  agrees  net  to  fovtiiy  Hong  Kong  and 
the  insular  possessions  shsaow  holds  or  rriay  acquire 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  those  adjacent  to  Can- 
ada, the  Cofauoawealth  of  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. Jvptoi  agrees  not  to  extend  the  fortifications 
already  existing  in  her  own  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
As  was  the  case  with  respect  to  scrapping  new  and 
old  warships,  America  in  the  matter  of  fortifications 
has  made  the  greatest  saerMee  of  all  the  nations, 
for  in  the  event  of  war  with  Japan,  her  nearest 
effective  naval  base  would  be  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
with  Jvpuk  master  of  all  the  FiaeMe  Oeean  sooth  of 
the  equator. 

The  Five-Power  Naval  Treaty 

The  miracle  of  naval  disarmament  was  finally 
wrought  with  the  adoption  on  February  1st,  at  the 
fifth  plenary  session,  of  the  Five-Power  Naval  Treaty 
embodying  these  salient  features:  Abolition  of  com- 
petition in  capital  ships;  a  fixed  ratio  for  such  ships 
in  the  British,  American,  Japanese,  French,  and 
ItaiiaB  navies;  limitation  of  the  tonnage  of  aircraft 
carriers;  specification  of  the  maximum  size  and 
armament  permitted  to  non-capital  ships;  a  special 
Aaglo-AsMXieaaiJapaneBe  agreonent  to  abetidn 


from  further  construction  of  naval  bases  and  forti- 
fications in  tiie  felands  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

In  the  original  American  proposals  of  November 
12th  these  four  principles  were  laid  down  imder 
wliich  the  limitation  of  capital  ship  tonnage  should 
proceed:  (1)  That  all  capital  shipbuilding  pro^rrams, 
whether  actual  or  projected,  should  be  aban- 
doned. (2)  That  further  reduction  .should  be  made 
through  the  scrapping  of  certain  of  the  older  ships. 

(3)  Thst  in  general  regard  should  be  had  to  tilt 
existing  naval  strength  of  the  powers  concerned^ 

(4)  That  tlie  capital  ship  tonnage  should  be  used  as 
the  measurement  <A  strength  for  navies,  and  that  a 
proportionate  allowance  of  atodUary  eombataut  enft 
i»houid  be  prescribed. 

Aeeording  to  this  plan  America  trould  have  re* 

tnined  rijirhfeen  capital  ships  with  an  at:>:i'epatc  ton- 
na^e  of  51>0,G5U;  would  have  scrapped  fil'teeii  capital 
ships  then  under  construction,  representing  a  total 
of  618,000  tons,  including  six  battle  cruisers  and 
seven  battleships  on  the  ways,  and  two  battleships 
already  launched;  would  have  scrapped  all  the  older 
battleships  up  to,  but  not  including,  the  Delaware 
and  the  North  Dakota,  or  227,740,  malting  the  total 
number  of  capital  ships  to  be  scrapped  30,  and  the 
total  tonnage  to  be  scrapped  845,740.  Great  Britain 
troold  have  retained  twenty-two  capital  ships,  wMi 
aa  aggregate  of  601,450  tons,  after  scrapping  four 
projected  battleships  of  tlie  IIuu«l  type,  nut  yet  laid 
down,  representing  a  total  tonnage  of  172,000,  and 
nineteen  pre-dreadnaughts,  second  and  first-line  bat- 
tleships, Wiith  an  aggregate  of  411,876  tons.  Japan 
would  have  retained  ton  capital  ships  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  299,700,  after  abandoning  her  building  pro- 
gram for  ships  not  yet  laid  down,  and  the  semppiag 
of  three  capital  ships  in  course  of  construction,  be- 
sides four  battle  cruisers  not  yet  laid  down,  and  all 
pre-<Ireadnaughts  and  battleships  of  the  second-line 
up  to  but  not  including  the  Setsu — a  total  of  8ev«t- 
teen  vessels  scrapped,  representing  a  total  tonnage 
of  448,92s.  In  respect  to  France  and  Italy,  the 
American  proposal  stated  that  "in  view  of  the  ex- 
traordinary eonditlons  due  to  ^  World  War,  aflSeet- 
ing  the  existing  strength  of  the  navies  of  France 
and  Italy,  the  proportion  of  capital  ships  to  be 
allotte<l  to  these  aatioBs  mmld  be  subject  to  later 
adjustment." 

Due  to  the  contention  of  Japan  that  she  should  be 
allowtd  to  retain  the  battleship  Mutsu,  recently 
launched  an«l  partly  built  by  popular  subscription — 
a  claim  which  was  finally  allowed — a  readjustment 
of  the  oritrinal  plan  for  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  was  necessitated.  As  modified  by  the 
treaty,  the  plar  finally  adopted  may  be  sommarlaed 
as  fellows: 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  are 
to  retain  the  same  number  of  eapHal  riiips  as  in  the 

ori^'inal  proposals,  viz.:  The  United  States  IS,  Great 
Britain  22,  and  Japan  10.  For  the  United  States  the 
tonnage  figures  remain  roughly  the  same,  that  is, 
500,650,  but  the  following  changes  are  provided  for: 
The  Unite<l  States  if  permitted  to  complete  two  ships 
of  the  We.st  Virginia  type,  giving  us  three  of  the 
latest  type  battlestupa,  but  upon  their  completion  we 
must  scrap  two  of  the  old  ships  originally  permitted 
to  bo  retained,  viz.;  the  North  Dakota  and  the  Dela- 
ware, bringing  our  total  tonnage  up  to  525,850. 
Great  Britain  tetidns  tha  same  dUps  as  in  the  orig^ 
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inal  proposal,  except  that  the  Thunderer  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  Erin,  thus  reducing  the  original  ton- 
nage estimate  from  604,450  to  580,450  tons.  Great 
firitain  is,  however,  given  the  right  to  construct  two 
new  ships  of  86,000  totis  eaeh,  on  the  understanding 
that  she  will  scrap  the  Thunderer,  the  King  George 
V,  the  Ajax  and  the  Centurion.  When  these  new 
ships  are  completed,  Uie  total  tonnage  for  Grast 
Britain  will  be  558,950. 

Japan  is  permitted  to  retain  the  Mutsu,  but  must 
scrap  the  Setsu,  and  her  total  tonnage  will  therefore 
be  301,320,  as  against  the  299,700  tons  originally 
proposed. 

In  the  case  of  France  and  Italy,  the  principle  of 
approximate  parity  has  been  applied.  France  re- 
tiitais  all  ten  of  the  sMps  which  she  now  possesses, 
representing  a  tonnage  of  221,170  tons,  and  Italy 
retains  her  ten  ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  182,800 
tons.  It  was  held  that  in  view  of  the  reduced  condi- 
tion of  the  navies  of  France  and  Italy,  to  which  no 
additions  were  made  during  the  World  War,  those 
nations  could  not  fairly  be  asked  to  scrap  their  ships 
in  the  proportion  in  which  the  United  States,  the 
British  Empire,  and  Japan  were  oUiged  to  scrap 
their  ships.  It  was  estimated  that  the  ships  that 
must  be  scrapped  by  the  three  great  Powers  repre- 
sent approximately  40  per  eent  of  the  capital  bU|i 
streng^th  of  their  iiavips. 

The  prescribed  process  of  scrapping  the  ships  was 
not  left  to  eonjeeture,  qiedat  provisions  having  been 
inserted  to  cover  the  procedure  in  Part  II  of  the 
Treaty  under  Chapter  II.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  Arti- 
cle 4,  which  fixes  the  maximum  replacement  tonnage 
as  follows:  United  States,  625,000  tons;  Great  Brit* 
ain,  685,000  tons;  Japan,  816,000  tons;  France,  175,- 
000  tons;  Italy,  175,000  tons.  Special  provisions  for 
aircraft  carriers  were  also  insertetl,  this  type  of  ship 
being  specifically  d^ned  as  "a  vessel  of  war,  with 
a  displacemrnt  in  exces.s  of  10.000  tons  standard 
displacement,  designe<l  with  the  specific  and  exclusive 
purpose  of  carryint,'  air-craft."  Under  the  Treaty 
terms,  these  aircraft  carriers  shall  not  be  designed 
or  eonstrueted  to  carry  a  more  powerfal  armament 
than  that  allowed  to  them.  Tonnajre  of  this  tyrf"  '^f 
vessel  had  been  generally  limite<l  to  27,000  tons,  but 
by  special  arrangement  the  contracting  powers  were 
authorizpfl  to  build  not  more  than  two  of  these  craft, 
each  of  a  tonnage  not  exceeding  30,000  tons.  It 
was  also  provided  that  any  signatory  nation  might 
convert  two  ships  slated  for  scrappiiog  into  airship 
cenriers,  not  to  exceed  n,000  tons  each. 

Pravisions  of  a  protective  nature,  "to  insure  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  naval  agreement,**  were 
inehided  In  the  Treaty.  Thus,  it  Is  provided  that  no 
vessel  of  war  (fxcrpt  capital  ships)  laid  down  by 
any  of  the  contracting  powers  may  carry  a  gun  in 
exeess  of  eight  inches;  no  vessel  slated  to  he  scrapped 
may  be  converted  into  a  vessel  of  war;  no  merchant 
ship  in  time  of  peace  shall  be  prepared  for  conver- 
sion into  a  war  ves-el.  other  than  by  such  stitfeninir 
of  decks  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  mount- 
ing of  six-Inch  guns;  no  vessel  huift  for  any  foreign 
power  may  exceed  the  limits  laid  down  in  the  treaty 
for  vessels  of  a  similar  type;  no  aircraft  carrier  so 
constructed  may  exceed  27,000  tons;  information  is 
to  be  given  by  any  signatory  nation  of  authorization 
given  for  the  eonstruction  of  such  ships;  no  such  na- 
tion shall  mSm  any  such  ship  in  pioeesa  of  constaue- 


tion  for  a  non-sign  at  on,'  nation  in  the  event  of  war; 
none  of  the  signatory  nations  may  dispose  "by  gift, 
sale  or  transfer"  of  any  vessel  usable  as  a  warship. 

The  naval  treaty,  as  thus  reported  and  darifled» 
wu  unnmA  aad  adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 

The  Shantung  Treaty 

After  thirty  .sos.^iot.  invariably  ending  in  dead- 
locks, China  and  Japan,  on  February  4th,  reached  an 
agreement  on  the  vexatious  question  of  Shantung. 
Under  this  agreement,  the  former  leased  CJerman 
territory  of  Kiuo-Cliau  is  to  be  returned  to  China 
not  later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  The  details  of  the  transfer  of 
the  administration  and  of  public  property  in  the 
Shantung  peninsula  are  referred  for  settlement  to  a 
joint  Chino-Japanese  commission.  The  Government 
of  lapflB  undertakes  to  transfer  to  the  Gktvenuaent 
of  China  all  public  properties  in  the  leasetl  territory 
of  Kiao-Chau,  whether  formerly  possessed  by  the 
German  authorities  or  constructed  by  the  Japanese 
authorities  during  the  Japanese  administration  of  the 
said  territory,  excepting  such  properties  as  are  re- 
(juired  for  the  Japanese  Consulate  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Japanese  community,  including  public 
schools,  shrines  and  eemetertes.  It  is  agreed  that 
the  entire  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  shall  be 
effected  within  three  moniiis  and,  in  my  case,  not 
later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  signature 
of  tlie  compact,  while  the  Japanese gMXison  at  Tsing* 
tao  shall  be  completely  withdrawn  not  later  than 
three  niontlis  fi-oni  tlie  date  of  the  transfer  of  the 
territory.  It  is  also  agreed  that,  upon  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  treaty,  tbe  Custom  House  of  Tsing^ 
tao  shall  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
maritime  customs. 

China  is  to  acquire  exclusive  ownership  of  the 
Shantung  Railway  by  purchase^  iiaving  agieed  to 
reimburse  to  Japan  the  actual  value  of  the  ndlway 
properties,  in  the  sum  of  53,406,141  gold  marks, 
which  is  the  assessed  value  of  the  railway  properties 
taken  by  the  Japanese  from  the  Germans  during  the 
World  War,  plus  the  amount  which  Japan  has  ac- 
tually cxpeniied  for  permanent  improvements,  less 
a  suitable  allowanee  for  depreciation.  The  transfer 
of  the  railway  properties  ahali  be  cooQiteted  within 
nine  months.  Sfmuttaneously  witii  tiie  eompletion  of 

the  transfer  of  the  railway  properties,  China  aRrees 
to  deliver  to  the  Japanese  Government  her  Treasury 
notes  running  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  but  re- 
deemable at  the  option  of  China  at  the  end  of  five 
years  or  any  time  thereafter  upon  six  months'  pre- 
vious notice.  Pending  the  redemption  of  the  Chinese 
Treasury  notes,  the  Chinese  Government  will  select 
and  appoint  a  Japanese  subject  to  the  post  of  trallle 
manager  and  another  Japane.se  subject  to  be  chief 
accountant  jointly  with  the  Chinese  chief  accountant 
and  with  co-ordinate  functions.  These  oflleiais  shall 
all  be  under  the  direction,  control  and  super\'ision  of 
the  Chinese  managinjj  director  and  removable  for 
cause.  It  is  agreed  that  the  concessions  relating  to 
the  two  extensions  of  the  Tsing-tao— Tsinanfa  Rail- 
way will  be  thrown  open  "for  the  common  activity 
of  an  international  financi.-d  frroup,  on  terms  to  ho 
arranged  between  the  Chinese  Government  and  the 
said  group." 

The  mines  and  mining  rights  which  were  formerly 
granted  by  China  to  Germany  shall  be  handed  to  a 
company  to  be  formed  by  a  speeial  charter  of  tiie 
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Chinese  Government,  in  which  the  Japanese  capital 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  Chinese  capital. 
Whereas,  the  salt  industry  is  a  Government  monopoly 
in  China,  it  is  a^eed  that  the  Japanese  interests  in 
the  salt  mines  alunp:  the  coast  of  Kiao^hau  Bay  are 
to  be  purcha.sed  by  the  Chinese  Govemmart  on  pi^o 
meat  of  fair  compensation. 
Jmpm  deelares  that  she  renounces  all  preferential 

rifthts  with  rcprard  to  foroiR-n  as.sistancp  in  persons, 
capital  and  material  stipulated  in  the  Chino-German 
treaty  of  March  6,  1896. 

The  Shantung  aRreement  closes  the  lonpr  con- 
troversy between  China  and  Japan  which  oriRinated 
at  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  it  will  be  recalled,  had  confirmed  Japan's 
dafm  to  Germanjr's  lease  of  Shantimir>  Wnr  that 
reason  the  Chinese  delegates  refuse<l  to  siprn  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  Subsequently  Japan  had  at- 
tempted to  effect  a  settlement  with  China  on  her  own 
terms,  but  China  refused  to  accept  the  Japanese 
terms.  It  was  China's  reasonable  purpose  to  acquire 
absolute  possession  of  the  Shantung  Railway  by 
purchase,  paying  for  it  by  an  issue  of  her  own 
Treasury  notes,  hat  the  Japanese  hMristed  en  China's 
accepting  a  loan  from  the  Japanese  banks  to  finance 
the  transaction,  hoping  in  this  way  to  perpetuate 
Japan's  control  over  the  railroad.  Japan,  moreover, 
had  insisted  that,  pending  the  payment  of  the  loan, 
Japanese  officials  should  administer  the  railroad,  but 
<"hina  refused  to  fall  into  the  trap.  It  was  only 
through  the  intervention  of  Secretary  Hughes  that 
China  and  Japan  at  length  consented  to  disenss  the 
issue  in  sepaistie  negotlatkmB  ootdde  the  Anns  Con- 
ference. 

Chinese  Festal  System 

On  December  12tii,  the  Far  Eastern  Committee 
adopted  a  resolution  for  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of 
foreign  poet  ofliees  ftom  China  on  Jannary  1,  1923. 
The  ajjieement  of  the  Powers  gives  China  facilities 
for  examining  the  mails  to  prevent  opium  sniuggliug 
and  other  contraband,  pending  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  agreement.  Notwithstanding  that  China  now 
has  an  efficient  postal  service,  it  appears  that  four 
of  the  great  Powers  have  maintained  and  operated 
many  post  offices  in  China,  Japan  operating  121, 
France  18,  Great  Britain  12,  and  the  United  States  1. 
These  foreign  post  offices  have  their  own  postage 
stampi;  and  operate  in  every  respect  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  Chinese  system,  and  being  located 
at  the  chief  centers  of  business  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  "skin  the  cream  of  China's  postal  business." 
As  early  as  1902  the  American  Minister  at  Peking 
reported  to  his  government  that  no  necessity  existed 
for  the  mafaitenanee  of  foreign  post  offices  in  China, 
but  the  foreign  opium  smugglers  were  so  strongly 
intrenched  in  Cliina  tliat  until  now  they  have  suc- 
csasAilly  lesiated  all  efforts  aimhic  at  th^co^abioa. 

Chinese  *^pen-Door"  Treaty 

The  Treaty  on  Chinese  Integrity — a  nine-power 
agreement  popularly  known  as  the  "Open-Door" 
niisBfcy*'>-waa  signed  at  the  seventh  plenary  session 
on  February  6th,  by  the  American,  Briti  h,  rhinese, 
Japanese,  French,  Belgian,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Por- 
tuguese delegations  for  their  respective  governments. 
The  treaty  pledges  the  nine  signatory  powers  to 
assiat  in  the  rehabilitation  of  China;  not  to  seek 
far  themarivtts  any  unfair  or  special  advantages  in 


China;  to  respect  China's  neutrality;  and  it  further 
authorizes  all  or  any  of  them,  including  China,  to 
call  a  conference  of  all  the  signatories  if  a  situation 
should  arise  involving  the  application  of  the  treaty. 
A  supplementary  resolution  was  also  adopted,  pro- 
viding for  the  e  tablisliment  in  China  of  a  board  of 
reference,  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
'^open-door"  prtaidple,  as  mSl  aa  a  spedal  dedara* 
tion  by  China  Unding  her  not  to  alienate  any  of  hu 
territory. 

Treaty  en  the  CUncee  Tariff 

The  nine-power  treaty  on  the  Chinese  tariff,  unani- 
mously approved  at  the  sixth  plenary  session  on 
February  4th,  is  a  compact  under  which  the  Powers 
agree  that  the  unjust  exploitation  of  China  shall 
cease.  A  situation  had  arisen  whereby  certain  pre- 
datory powers  continued  to  deprive  China  of  a  part 
of  her  customs  revenues,  the  sum  allotted  to  China 
being  far  below  the  nomfaial  6  per  cent  to  which  she 
was  entitled  urKlcr  tl-.e  arranpement  existing  since 
1843.  Ke.solutions  were  embodied  in  the  treaty  pro- 
viding for  the  assembling  at  Shanghai  of  a  special 
commission  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  stabilize  the 
Chinese  tariff,  so  as  to  make  it  equivalent  to  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  .3.. "5  per  cent,  as  at 
present.  The  treaty  further  provides  for  a  special 
conference  to  take  steps  toward  the  abolition  of  the 
"likin"  or  internal  customs  in  China,  and  authorizes 
the  levying  of  a  surtax  on  all  Chinese  imports.  A 
readjustment  of  the  specific  duties  is  to  be  made  in 
four  years,  and  thereafter  revisions  are  to  take 
place  every  ten  years  as  heretofore.  The  adoption  of 
tnis  treaty,  it  i<  bolioveil.  wil!  doub'f  the  existing 
revenues  of  China  received  from  maritime  and  inland 
customs.  The  Chinese  delegation  explained  that 
their  countr>'  "looks  eagerly  toward  the  earliest  rsa* 
toratiun  of  full  tariil  autonomy." 

Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
The  Far  Eastern  Committee  on  February  2d, 
passed  resolutions  relating  to  the  future  administra- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  the  gist  of 
which  is  that  "the  Powers  reserve  the  right  to  insist 
hereafter  upon  the  responsibilities  of  China  for  per- 
formance or  non-performance  of  the  obligations 
toward  the  foreifrn  stockholders,  bondholders,  and 
creditors  of  the  railroad,  which  the  holders  deem  to 
result  from  the  contracts  under  which  the  railroad 
was  built  and  the  action  of  China  thereunder  and 
the  obligations  which  they  deem  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  trust  resultinf^  from  the  exercise  of  power  by 
the  Chinese  government  over  the  possession  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  raHroad.** 

Japan^  Twenly-Oae  Demanda 

The  controversy  over  the  twenty-one  demands 
made  by  Japan  on  China  while  tiie  World  War  was 
hi  progress  was  tenninated  at  the  session  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Committee  on  Februan.*  2d,  when  Japan 
offered  three  modifications  of  the  demands,  including 
the  withdrawal  of  Group  5  which  had  been  reserved 
for  farther  consideration  when  these  demands  were 
forced  upon  China  by  an  ultimatum  on  May  25,  1916, 
fiillowinir  the  Japanese  seizure  of  Kiao-Cl.au  from 
the  Germans.  The  Japanese  delegation  objected  to 
any  revision  of  the  treatiee  growing  out  of  these 
liemands,  which  gave  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  to 
Japan  under  extension  of  a  lease  formerly  owned  by 
Russia.  These  treatitti,  it  was  eaid,  had  been  signed 
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by  China  and  any  attempt  to  veviM  them  "WOUld 
create  a  dangerous  jirecedent." 

Leased  C'hineHe  Territories 

Following  the  laponese  cession  of  Shantanpr  to 

China,  the  question  of  the  retuni  to  China  of  other 
leased  territories  was  the  subject  of  debate  before 
the  Far  Eastern  Committee.  The  Fkeneh  Govern* 
ment  penerously  ofTered  to  restore  to  Chinese  sover- 
eignty the  French  concession  of  Kwang-chow-wan, 
and  the  British  Government  consented  to  return  the 
British  eanc«ssi«n  of  Wei-hei-wei.  This  was  an 
amieaUe  condiidon  readied  on  tlm  whole  nibjeet  of 
leaaad  CUaeas  tenilocies. 

Gtmmisslon  on  Rules  of  War 

A  resolution  was  adopted  on  January  27th  for  the 
creation  of  a  commission  of  ten  members,  represent- 
ing the  Unitefl  States,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan,  to  study  the  rules  of  war  as  affected 
by  the  new  agencies  of  warfare.  This  commission 
will  report  its  conclusions  to  each  of  the  Powers 
represented  in  its  membership,  which  in  turn  will 
thereupon  eonfer  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed  to 
secure  the  consideration  of  its  recommendations  hf 
the  other  civilize<l  Powers. 

A  special  reservation  was  included,  exempting  sub- 
marines and  chemical  warfare  from  the  field  of 
inquiry.  Secretary  Hughes  had  proposed  a  parley 
to  revise  international  war  rules  hi  general,  but  to 
this  the  British  delegates  objected,  on  the  ground 
that  the  scope  assigned  to  the  proposed  commission 
was  "altogether  too  broad." 

The  Yap  Ajireement 

The  United  States  and  Japan  reached  an  amicable 
agreement  with  respect  to  their  respective  rights  in 
the  island  of  Yap  and  the  other  mandated  islands 
formerly  the  possessions  of  Germany  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  north  of  the  e<iuator.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  free  access  to  the  Island 
of  Yap  on  the  footing  of  entire  equality  with  Japan 
or  any  otlier  nation  in  all  that  relates  to  the  landing 
and  the  operation  of  the  existing  Yap-Guam  cable 
or  of  any  eaUe  which  nay  hereafter  he  laid  by  the 
United  State?  or  its  nationals,  each  country  to  be 
free  to  operate  both  ends  of  its  cables,  without  cable 
censorship  or  superv  ision  of  operation  or  messagea* 

The  United  States  is  to  be  accorded  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  with  respect  to  radio-tele- 
praphic  service  as  with  respect  to  cables,  but  it  is 
provided  that  so  long  as  the  Japanese  Ciovemment 
shall  maintahi  on  the  Island  of  Yap  an  adequate 
radio-telegraphic  station,  co-opcratinp  cfTcctively 
with  the  cables  and  with  other  rariio  stations  on 
abipa  and  ahor^  wMiout  discriminating  exactions  or 
preferences,  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  establish 
radio-telegraphic  stations  at  Yap  by  the  United 
States  or  its  nationals  sha'l  be  suspended. 

Kights  of  residence  without  restriction  and  rights 
of  aeqoisftion  and  enjoyment  and  nndistorbed  pos- 
session upon  a  footing  of  entire  equality  with  Japan 
or  any  other  nations  are  guaranteed. 

Mandated  Island.'^  of  the  Pacific 

The  United  States  consents  to  the  administration 
by  Japan  of  all  the  mandated  islands  in  tiie  Pacific, 
north  of  the  equator,  anbjeet  to  the  above  provisions 
with  respeet  to  the  Island  of  Yap,  and  subject  to  the 


further  condition  that  tho  mandator^'  shall  see  that 
the  slave  labor  is  prohibite<i  and  that  no  forced 
labor  is  permitte<l  "except  for  essential  public  wWfc 
and  serrico^  and  then  only  for  adequate  vmoa- 
eration." 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  traffic  in  arms  and 
ammunition  shall  be  controlled;  that  the  supplying 
of  faitoarfeattng  beverages  to  the  natives  afanll  be  pro- 
hibited ;  that  the  military  training  of  the  native?, 
otherwise  than  for  purposes  of  internal  police  and 
the  local  defense  of  the  territory  shall  be  prohibited; 
that  no  military  bases  shall  be  established  or  forti- 
iieations  erected  in  the  territor>';  that  complete  free- 
dom of  conscience  an  1  the  fi'c  exorcise  of  "all 
forms  of  worship  which  are  consonant  with  public 
erder^  shall  be  guaranteed;  that  missionaries  "of  all 
such  reli;rions"  shall  b"  free  to  enter  the  territor>-, 
to  erect  religious  buildings,  and  to  open  schools 
throughout  the  territory,  hut  with  this  reservation, 
"that  Japan  shall,  however,  have  the  right  to  exer- 
cise such  control  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  good  order  and  gootl  government.  Japan 
agrees  tliat  vested  American  property  rights  will  be 
inaintained  and  resperted.** 

The  privileges  extended  to  missionaries  will  reopen 
more  than  one  hundred  Christian  schools  in  the 
mandated  islands,  enabling  the  continuation  of  Prot- 
estant and  Roman  Catholic  missionary  woric.  Under 
a  ruling  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Japanese  had 
closed  these  Christian  mission  schools  and  estab- 
lished their  own  secular  (pagan)  instruction  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  edueational  laws  of  Japan. 

Revealing  Chinese  Treaties 

Two  vitally  important  resolutions,  affecting  tiie 
"open-door"  principle,  and  intended  to  prevent  hi 
future  any  secret  commitments  by  any  Power  in 
China,  were  adopted  on  January  21st.  Tho  first, 
proposed  by  Secretary  Hughes,  req[uired  the  revela- 
tion Ixy  the  partidpating  powers  of  all  treaties,  con- 
ventions, exchange  of  notes,  or  other  international 
agreements  which  they  may  have  with  China,  or 
with  any  other  Power  or  Powers  in  relation  to  China, 
which  they  deem  to  be  still  in  force  and  upon  whidi 
they  may  desire  to  rely.  Every  treaty  of  the  diar* 
acter  described  wliich  may  be  concluded  hereafter, 
shall  be  notified  within  sixty  days  of  its  oonclusioa 
to  the  Powers  who  are  signatories  of  or  adherents  to 

this  airreomont. 

The  nationals  of  the  several  Powers  are  also  re- 
quired to  file,  "at  their  earliest  convenience,"  for 
transmission  to  the  participating  Povexa,  n  list  of  all 
their  contracts  and  the  ChtaMse  Covenunent  wlrich 
involve  any  concession,  franchfee^  option,  or  prefer- 
ence with  regard  to  railway  construction,  mining, 
forestry,  navigation,  river  conservaney,  hariMr  woifcs^ 
reclamation,  electrical  communication,  or  for  the 
sale  of  arms  or  ammunition,  or  which  involve  a  lien 
upenany  of  tiwparviewB  or  properties  of  the  Chinese 
Government  or  of  any  of  its  administrative  subdi- 
visions. 

Tho  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  notify  every 
treaty  agreement  or  contract,  of  the  character  indi- 
cated in  tlie  resolution,  which  has  been  cr  may  hers> 
after  be  concluded  by  that  Government,  or  by  .iny 
local  authority  with  any  foreign  Power  or  the  na- 
tionals of  any  foreign  Power.  The  Governments  of 
all  unrepresented  Powers,  having  treaty  rdations 
with  China,  are  invited  to  adhere  to  this  agwaniit. 
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The  second  vetdntion,  presnted  by  Elihu  Root, 
bomMl  the  signatory  Powers  not  to  Bopport  any 

agreement  by  their  nationals  with  each  other  de- 
signed to  create  spheres  of  influence  or  to  provide 
for  the  enjoynietit  of  exclusive  opportunity  in  desig- 
nated parts  of  China. 

China  herself  was  the  first  nation  to  register  with 
the  Conference  a  secret  treaty  which  slie  had  con- 
cluded with  Russia  in  May,  1896.  The  Russo-Chinese 
treaty  was  secretly  negotiated  after  the  Treaty  of 
Shimonoseki  which  terminated  the  Chino-Japanese 
war.  On  that  occasion  Japan  had  seised  tlie  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Liaotuni;  Peninsula,  in  whieh  Dalny 
and  Port  Arthur  are  -itiiated,  but  in  virw  of  the 
threatening  attitude  of  France,  Russia  and  Germany, 
she  sobeequently  withdrew  therefrom.  Russia  there- 
upon proceeded  to  occupy  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur, 
an  intrusion  which  provoked  Japan  to  declare  war 
a^'ainst  Russia,  the  result  being  an  Asiatic  victory. 
The  Kusso-Chinese  treaty,  wliich  lx)und  the  contract^ 
ing  parties  to  support  each  other  reciprocally  by  ail 
their  'and  and  sea  forces  in  case  of  any  afrtrression 
directed  by  Japan  against  Russian  territory  in  East- 
en.  Asia,  China,  or  Komb,  terminated  hi  191L 

Radia  StatloM  in  Chfam 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  January  27th,  trans- 
ferring to  China  any  radio  station  maintained  in  the 
tarritory  of  China  by  a  foreign  government  or  citi- 
aena  thereof  without  the  authority  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  to  be  operated  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chinese  Mfnistiy  of  Commonieatioaa  upon  fidr 
and  full  compensation  to  the  OWSen  tOt  Um  Adl 
value  of  the  installation. 

The  Siberian  Question 

The  question  of  Japan's  withdrawal  out  of  Siberia, 
which  had  been  considered  one  of  the  most  delicate 
of  all  the  questions  before  the  Conference,  was  set- 
tled ahnost  without  debate  when,  on  January  28d, 

the  Japanese  delegation  declared  that  it  is  the  fixed 
and  settled  policy  of  Japan  to  respect  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Russia  and  to  observe  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, and  closing  with  the  assurance  that  the  Japanese 
Government  will  evacuate  Russia  as  soon  as  she 
shall  have  received  from  a  stable  Siberian  Govern- 
ment assurances  of  protection  for  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  Japanese  nationals,  a  promise  that  Bolshe- 
vist propaganda  over  the  Siberian  border  shall  cease 
and  an  indemnity  for  the  massacre  of  700  Japanese 
at  Nikolaievsk,  but  pending  the  settlement  of  these 
questions  she  will  occupy  certain  points  in  the  prov- 
toee  of  Saghalin. 

Submariacs,  PoImm  Gaa»  Abplama 

The  treat\  in  which  the  Powers  elected  to  retain 
the  submarine  as  a  desirable  weapon  of  naval  war- 
fare, while  prohibiting  its  use  as  a  destroyer  of 
neutral  commerce,  was  signed  at  the  last  plenarj' 
session  on  February  6th.  America,  from  the  outset, 
advocated  the  retention  of  the  submarine  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  all  navies,  and  Secretary  Hughes,  in 
estimating  the  quotas  of  submarine  tonnage  to  which 
the  five  principal  Powers  were  entitlfd.  iiad  allotted 
90,000  tons  each  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit^ 


ain,  &4,000  tons  to  Japan,  and  30,000  tons  each  to 
France  and  Italy. 

Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  vivid  mem- 
orj'  of  how  nearly  she  had  been  starved  into  sur- 
render when  Germany's  submarines  had  sunk  some 
six  million  tons  of  her  shipping,  strongly  urged  that 
the  submarine  be  forever  outlawed  and  abolished, 
contending  that  in  the  event  of  war  nccurritig  be- 
tween, say  France  and  England,  the  former  nation 
could  hy  the  free  use  of  submarines  ''destroy  the 
very  existence  of  England." 

Secretary  Hughes,  out  of  deference  to  the  British 
opinion,  consented  to  a  revision  of  the  original  sub- 
marine quotas  allotted  to  the  five  leading  Powers, 
proposing  that  only  60,000  tons  each  be  allotted  to 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  31,500  tons  each 
to  France  and  Japan,  an<l  21,000  tons  to  Italy. 

Admiral  de  Bon,  on  behalf  of  France,  definitely 
refu.sed  to  accept  a  submarine  quota  of  less  than 
90,000  tons,  on  the  grounds  (1)  Uiat  the  suknnarine 
is  effective  as  an  instrument  of  defense  for  small 
nations  when  menaced  by  a  large  nation,  (2)  that 
it  had  proven  its  worth  as  a  means  of  attack  against 
warships  as  in  the  protection  of  coasts,  (8)  that  the 
misuse  of  submarines  in  war  by  Germany  consisted 
not  in  those  attacks  on  enemy  merchant  craft,  which 
were  permissible  under  the  existing  rules  of  war, 
but  rather  in  illegal  attacks  on  neutral  merchant 
ships,  hospital  ships  and  passenger  vessels  dirrying 
non-combatants,  which  are  now  prohibited  by  the 
terms  of  the  new  treaty.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  the  submarine  should  be  retained  as  a 
weapon  of  warfare  and  that  France  and  Japan  were 
entitled  to  submarine  quotas  equal  in  tonnage  to 
those  allotted  to  the  United  SUtes  and  Grsat  Britain. 

The  signatory  powers  at  length  decreed  that  no 
merchant  vessel  may  be  attacked  unless  it  shall  have 
refused  to  submit  to  visit  and  search  after  warning 
and  even  then  may  not  be  destroyed  unless  tiie  crew 
and  passengers  shall  have  been  first  placed  in  safety. 
Curiously,  however,  a  rule  was  adopted  making  liable 
to  trial  and  punishment  "as  if  for  an  act  of  piracy," 
any  perscm  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  signatory 
powers  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  rules  adopted, 
"whether  or  not  such  a  person  is  under  orders  of  a 
governmental  superior." 

This  rule  would  appear  to  be  in  conflict  with  a 
fundamental  principle  of  military  life,  which  requires 
obedience  on  the  part  of  inferior  tu  superior  otlicets. 
Under  tiiis  rule,  if  any  submarine  commander  should 
carry  out  the  orders  of  his  superiors  in  violation  of 
the  compact,  he  would  render  himself  liable  to  be 
treated  as  a  pirate  by  the  signatory  powers,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  should  he  refuse  to  obey  the  orders 
oi  his  superiors,  he  would  almost  certainly  be  tried 
and  condemned  to  death  by  court-martial. 

In  strict  justice,  therefore,  it  would  appear  a.s  if 
the  government  officials  who  issued  the  piratical 
orders,  rather  than  the  obedient  commanders  of  ves- 
sels  despatched  on  piratical  duty,  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

The  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other 
gases,  and  all  analogous  liquids,  materials  and  de- 
vices, is  prohibited  fore\ermore. 

The  conferees  rejected  any  attempt  to  limit  air- 
craft, but  limits  were  fixed  for  aircraft  carriers. 
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IT  has  been  recorded  by  Engrlish  writers  and  publidy  mynmed  by  mmnB  British  oflidals, 
.  that  credit  for  the  Wctorious  results  belonged  to  Britain.   British  forces  wrought 

marvelously  on  both  land  and  sea,  as  has  been  clearly  set  forth  throughout  the  fore- 
going pages;  no  unbiased  mind,  however,  acciuainted  vrith  the  facts,  could  justly  claim  i 
preference  for  His  Majesty's  forces,  though  splendid  were  their  accomplishments. 

France  has  never  claimed  credit  for  the  great  victory,  though  her  valiant  army  dis- 
played a  degree  of  valor  on  the  fidd  of  battle  tmsarpaased  in  the  history  of  nations. 
French  and  Belgian  soil  suffered'  irreparable  ravages  from  the  enemy's  assault,  as  evidenced 
by  the  desolation  of  2000  demolished  cities,  towns,  and  vast  areas  .of  devastated  regioiis 

extending  from  the  Swiss  border  to  the  Belgian  coast.  > 

America  has  never  claimed  that  she  won  the  war,  but  it  must  be  admitted  by  every  i 
informed,  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  I  J.  S.  Navy  and  the  American  Army  were  the  deciding  ' 
factors  in  bringing  the  enemy  to  his  knee  in  firantie  appeal  for  mercy. 

In  ihe  Spring  of  1917,  when  our  Government  dispatched  Admiral  Sims  to  London,  ' 
the  British  Premier  and  his  associates  in  power,  confessed  to  the  American  Admiral,  that  j 
England  could  not  "hold  out  four  months  longer,"  against  Germany's  submarine   cam-  ' 
paign  —  that  the  enemy  had  destroyed  "double  the  amount  of  tonnage"  that  the  British 
officials  had  dared  to  make  public,  and  that  unless  "immediate  help"  was  forthcoming^  the 
British  Empire  was  doomed. 

Then  followed  those  marvelous  operations  of  the  U.  S.  Flotilla  —  laying  off  the  130- 
mile  barrage  in  the  N<nth  Sea,  and  practically  exterminating  the  U-Boat  menace. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  belted  the  Globe.  Our  warships  operated  in  the  White  Sea,  within 

shadow  of  the  North  Pole,  in  the  North  Sea,  around  the  British  Isles,  along  the  coast  of 
France,  Spain.  Portujral,  Italy  —  throughout  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  Seas — pft-  I 
troled  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  coasts.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Caribbean  Sea —  i 
guarded  the  Panama  Canal  —  traversed  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  South  Seas,  and  co- 
operated with  the  Japanese  and  other  Allied  craft  in  Asiatic  waters  frwn  Manila  to  Vladi- 
vostok. The  United  States  Navy,  in  the  amasing  brief  period  of  a  few  months,  grew  from 
842  to  2000  vessels,  884  of  i^eh  were  in  European  service.  j 

WTien  the  forces  of  the  Allied  nations  were  being  overwhelmed  by  a  powerful  enemy 
—  when  the  black  clouds  of  dispair  and  defeat  were  hanging  heavily  over  the  cause  of 
righteousness  —  it  was  in  this  critical  hour,  that  the  American  Army  came  to  Europe's 
rescue,  turning  inevitable  defeat  into  a  glorious  victory. 

It  was  America  that  insisted  upon  a  unification  of  the  Allied  forces,  under  one  com- 
mander-in-chief, whose  masterful  strategy  in  maneuvering  the  combined  armies  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  brought  forth  a  signal  victory  for  humanity,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  Christian  civilization. 

The  following  three  chapters,  which  reveal  America's  contribution  to  the  liberation  of 
Europe  from  the  deadly  grasp  of  a  tjTannical  foe,  will  be  illuminating  to  the  reader. 

They  set  forth  the  wonderful  accomplishments  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  —  the  rapid  groN^-th 
and  splendid  adiievements  of  the  American  Army,  and  the  stupendous  financial  contribu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  hi  comparison  with  the  cost  to  the  other  nations  in  the  colossal 
struggle. 
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England  Rescued  From  Her  Appalling  Crisis  by  the  U.  S.  Flotilla 
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ON  sea  a8  on  land,  resourceful  America  stood 
forth  as  the  deeiahre  faetor  in  determfninir  the 
final  result  of  humanity's  war  with  (Ifrmany 
and  iier  cumpunions  of  darkness.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely,  masterful,  intelligent  participatkm  of 
the  United  States  Navy  in  the  great  war,  Germany 
mui;t  inevitably  have  realized  all  her  naval  ambi- 
tion.s:  To  rule  the  waves,  to  .sweep  the  last  vestige  of 
Allied  shipping  from  the  seven  seas,  to  starve  ail 
Bnropa  into  suhmiMion,  and  to  prevent  a;t  all  hai- 
axds,  the  transport  to  France  of  the  American  Army 
—  that  invincible  Army,  which  was  destined  to 
ImoAle  the  Kaisei'a  legton  and  compel  Germany'fl 
Borrender. 

Entering  the  war  when  the  submarine  crisis  had 
reached  its  height,  when  control  of  the  northern  seas 
or  suhseas  had  passed  from  England  to  Germany, 
^ihm  the  humbled  naval  power  of  Britain  acknow- 
ledged  itself  impotent  to  check  the  piratical  activities 
of  the  German  submarines,  when  the  losses  of  mer- 
chant vessels  had  mounted  to  the  Btaggeriiij;  a^^Kra* 
gate  of  nearly  one  million  tons  a  month,  and  when, 
by  admission  of  the  British  Admiralty,  EnKland 
roust  choose  botwem  starvation  ov  ronipleto  svir- 
render,  if  the  prevailing  cargo  losses  continued  four 
months  hmfrer — in  this  appallintr  erf  sis,  the  United 
States  Navy  confidently  a.s$!umcd  the  burden  of  the 
Allies,  lighting  the  submarines  with  ?cicntific  pre- 
cision, efleofting  the  cargo  ships  in  safety  thn)uph 
the  danger  tones,  insuring  both  England  and  France 
adecfuate  food  supplies,  establishing  enormous  avia- 
tion bases  in  P>ance,  In  land,  and  Italy,  g^uarding 
the  transports  which  carried  two  million  American 
aoldiers  to  FVaaee  without  the  loss  of  a  sfaigle  life, 
developing  new  weapons  of  naval  warfare,  and  at 
last  overcoming  the  German  submarine  menace,  by 
laying  a  marvelous  mine  barrage  across  the  Nocth 
Sea,  a  diataaee  of  280  miles,  which  dosed  the  seas 
to  Germany.  This  adiievement,  exetnaiTely  Ameri- 
can, was  acclaimed  a^  "the  g'reatest  innovation  in 
naval  warfare  known  to  history." 

With  the  arrival,  off  Queenstown,  of  the  lint  eon- 
tingents  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  naval  warfare  in 
British  waters  took  on  a  new  character.  Our  superb 
Destroyer  Squadrons,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  at- 
tadwd,  ounied  the  war  to  the  enemy.  From  par- 
warn  the  German  submarine  beeame  ^e  pursued. 
The  Vdantless  pursuit  was  not  halted  until  the  last 
submarine  had  been  blown  to  atoms  or 
up  in  one  of  the  several  German  bases. 
The  protection  of  Allied  and  nfutral  carj^o  ships 
the  imperative  and  perpetual  concern  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  UntU  the  aniYBl  of  Adnini 


Sims'  fleet,  these  cargo  ships  had  been  left  to  shift 
for  themselves  on  the  high  seas.  The  British  destroy- 

crs,  their  natural  protectors,  ha<l  been  employed,  for 
the  most  part,  as  shields  for  the  battle  ships  of  the 
British  Gran<l  Fleet,  far  up  in  the  North  Sea,  or  in 
safoniianliii;?  the  English  coast.  This  neglect  to 
safcKuanl  the  cargo  ships  had  resulted  in  those  stu- 
pendous ship  losses  which  so  dismaye<t  the  world. 
Upon  the  initiative  of  Admiral  Sims,  with  the  reluc- 
tant consent  of  the  British,  the  merehant  ships 
thenceforth  sailed  in  convoys  of  eight  vessels  each, 
being  escorted  through  the  restricteil  zone  principally 
bjr  AuMfican  destroyers.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
convoy  system  the  ship  losses  fell  almost  at  once 
from  900,000  to  800,000  tons  a  month,  and  before  the 
year  en<ie<l  the  aggiegate  meutUy  losaea  fand  fallen 
to  100,000  tons. 

.American  Scientists  to  the  Rescue 

Behind  our  matchless  Navy  was  mobilized  the  in- 
ventive and  industrial  genius  of  the  nation, 
ing  .practically  the  whole  body  of  American 
tists  and  manufacturers.  It  was  to  these  scientists 
the  Navy  looked,  for  the  creation  of  new  weapons  of 
naval  warfare.  Nor  did  they  look  in  vain.  One  of 
the  most  effeetive  weapons  employed  in  the  porsait 
of  the  submarines,  was  the  American  Sub-Chaser,  an 
entirely  new  type  of  boat,  only  110  feet  in  lengtii, 
which  was  devised  to  meet  an  emergency  calling  for 
the  production  in  quantity,  at  the  earliest  posaiMe 
moment,  of  a  small,  speedy  and  seavrorthy  vessel  te 
supersede  the  destroyers.  It  was  from  the 
of  these  Chasers  that  most  of  the  depth  bombs 
dropped  which  spelled  the  doom  of  many  German 
suhmarines.  Many  hundreds  of  tiiese  little  '^mval 
wasps"  were  supplied  to  our  Allies. 

Other  notable  triumphs  of  American  inventive 
genius,  in  allianee  with  the  United  States  Navy* 
wete:  The  listening  deviees,  which  enabled  the  com- 
manders of  our  ve8.sd8  to  detect  the  presence  and 
exaet  location  of  an  enemy  submarine,  though  twenty 
miles  distant;  and  the  new  type  of  mines  used  in  the 
North  Sea  barrage. 

The  thrilling  stor>'  of  the  decisive  part  played  by 
our  Navy  in  tho  World  War  is  herewith  summarize<l, 
with  acknowledgments  to  both  Admiral  Sims  and 
Sacvetary  Daalets,  who  have  supplied  imdi  ef  fha 
data  for  this  chapter. 

Navy  Ready  for  War  In  IMS 

Two  years  before  the  United  States  declare<I  war 
against  Germany,  the  preparations  necessary  to  be 
iMMie  by  the  bweaos  and  oflleers  of  the  Nawal  De- 
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partment,  to  inmm  a  state  of  preparedness  for  war» 
already  were  tmder  way.  On  March  18,  1916,  Ad- 
miral George  Dev.  ry,  then  cliiof  of  the  Goncral  Naval 
Board,  had  submitteti  to  the  Department  complete 
war  plans,  corrected  up  to  date  for  the  information 
of  the  Fleet.  Copies  of  these  p!:in>  were  then  laid 
before  each  bureau,  with  in.siruclions  to  comply 
with  their  requirements.  In  July,  1915,  two  years 
before  our  declaration  of  war,  Secretary  Joaephua 
DanidB  had  invified  Thomaa  A.  Edison  and  twenty 
other  eminent  engineers,  scientists,  and  inventors  to 
apply  their  minds  to  the  subject  of  naval  efficiency, 
in  particular  urging  them  to  devise  some  efTective 
method  for  combatin?  German  submarines.  On  Oc- 
tober 7,  1915,  Secretary  Daniels  directed  the  Gen- 
eral Naval  rJoard  to  prepare  a  five-year  buililing  pro- 
gram for  the  Navy  on  an  estimate  of  $100,000,000 
eadi  year  for  new  construction.  At  about  tiie  sane 
time,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Secretary  Daniels, 
plans  were  prepared  by  Admiral  Blue  for  an  increase 
of  the  persionnel  of  the  enli-sted  men  in  the  Nftvy 
from  64,000  to  100,000.  In  a  word,  two  years  before 
oar  antranoe  into  the  World  War,  the  Navy  was 
bring  put  in  readiness  for  its  iininedlale  participation. 

Navy  FMparad  for  Action  in  If  If 

It  \n  no  longer  a  secret  that  all  nccessarj'  plana  to 
mobilize  the  Atlantic  Fleet  were  completed  one  year 
before  America  was  drawn  into  the  great  maelstrom. 
On  April  27,  1916,  following  the  sinking  of  the 
Snssex,  'and  shortly  after  President  Wilson  had 
sen'ed  his  ultimatum  on  Cei  nany,  requiring  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  "immediately  declare  and  effect 
an  abandonment  of  ita  method  of  sulxnarine  warfare 
aprainst  passenjrer  and  freight-carrj'ing  vessels" 
under  penalty  of  the  severance  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  German  Empire  altogether,  the  Navy 
Department  sent  secret  mobilisation-  plans  to  every 
ship  of  the  Fleet.  The  rendesvons  of  the  Fleet  was 
designated  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  Tt  so  befell  that  the 
Fleet  was  not  reciuired  to  proceed  to  the  rendezvous, 
the  German  Government  having  promptly .  pledged 
Itself  to  "do  Its  atmoet  to  confine  the  operations  of 
war,  for  the  rest  of  Its  duration,  to  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  belligerents."  A  year  later,  when 
Germany  so  rashly  withdrew  her  solenm  pledge  to 
the  United  States  Government,  onr  whole  Navy  liad 
been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  preparedness  that 
only  a  word  was  ret|uired  to  mobilize  it  for  war. 

Admiral  Sims  Sent  to  London 

Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims,  then  stationed  at  New- 
port a.«  President  of  the  Naval  War  College,  was 
summoned  to  Washington  in  the  latter  part  of 
Mareh,  1917,  and  aftar  being  tnformed  tihat  *Ht 
seemed  probable  we  should  soon  be  at  war  with 
Germany,"  was  ordered  to  take  passage  for  London, 
there  to  get  in  touch  with  the  British  Admindty  md 
"leam  hvw  we  could  best  and  most  quickly  eo*«i«r> 
ate  in  fha  navd  war.**  America  being  stiTt  tecimf- 
cally  atpeaeevriCh  Germany,  Rear  Admiral  Sims  was 
cautioned  to  atvoid  publicity.  His  instructions  were: 
*To  sail  on  a  nerdiant  vessel,  traveling  under  an 
B.ssumed  name,  to  wear  civilian  clothes,  and  to  take 
no  uniform."  Two  days  later,  traveling  incognito 
as  "V.  J.  Richardson,"  and  accompanie<l  by  Com- 
mander J.  V.  Babcock,  his  aid,  who  was  listed  aa  "S. 
W.  Davidson,"  Bear  Admiral  Sims  secretly  boarded 
the  American  steamship.  New  York,  bound  for  Liver* 


pool.  Before  the  ship  reached  England,  onr  Congraaa 
on  April  7th  had  declared  war  against  Germany.  In 

the  outer  harbor  of  Liverpool,  the  ship  struck  a  mine, 
sustaining  such  damage  as  necessitated  the  transfer 
of  tiie  passengers  to  another  steamer.  Readiing 
port  in  safety.  Bear  Admiral  Sims  was  joyfully  wel- 
comed by  Hear  Admiral  Hope  of  the  British  Admir- 
alty sod  aaoorted  by  uncial  train  to  London. 

Ba^and*B  Appalling  Criaia 

Rear  Admiral  Sims  was  astounded  to  leam,  upAB 
his  arrival  in  London,  that,  in  the  British  Admiral^ 
view,  "Germany  was  winining  the  war,  at  such  a 
rapid  rate,  that  meant  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  British  Empire  within  four  or  five  months." 
The  tonnage  los.se.s,  both  British  and  neutral,  due  to 
German  submarine  attacks,  "were  three  and  four 
times  as  large  as  those  indicated  hf  the  purposely 
misleading  statements  which  had  been  published  in 
the  press."  The  sinkings  officially  reported  in  April 
indicated  the  total  destruction  for  that  month  of 
nearly  900,000  ship  tons.  "It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
go  on  with  the  war  if  losses  like  this  continue,"  ob- 
sened  Admiral  Jellicoe.  "The  Germans  will  win 
unless  we  can  stop  these  losses — and  stop  them 
soon."  Asked  if  there  was  no  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem, Jellicoe  ieplied«  "Absolutely  none  that  we  can 
now  see." 

With  siUp  losses  approximating  one  million  tons 
a  month,  it  was  believed  that  the  British  limit  of 
endurance  would  be  reached  probably  by  November 

1,  1917,  and  Great  Britain  then  "would  be  compelled 
to  lay  down  her  arms  before  a  victorious  Germany." 
Sinee  the  beginning  of  the  war,  not  more  than  64 
German  submarines  were  positively  known  to  have 
been  sunk,  and  the  German  shipyanls  were  turning 
out  new  submarines  at  the  rate  of  three  a  week. 
There  was  a  scant  six  weelcs'  supply  of  food  remain- 
ing in  British  warehouses.  Unless  the  situatkm 
were  at  once  relieved,  Britain  must  choo.se  between 
starvation  or  surrender.  Not  only  were  the  British 
Isles  menaesd,  but  "the  supplies  and  communications 
of  the  forces  on  all  Allied  fronts  were  threatened." 

Torpedo  Flotilla  Ordered  to  Sail 

On  April  6, 1917,  five  months  after  the  declaration 
of  war  on  Germany  by  the  United  States  Congress, 

Commander  J.  K.  Taussig  of  the  Eighth  Destroyer 
Division  of  the  Unitetl  States  Navy,  then  stationed 
at  Base  2  in  the  York  River,  Virginia,  received  a 
signal  from  the  Pennsylvania,  flagship  of  the  Atlan> 
tic  Fleet,  bidding  him  to  "mobilize  for  war  fn  aeeord- 
ancc  with  the  Department's  confidential  mobilization 
plan  of  March  21st,"  After  fully  complying  with  this 
order.  Commander  Taussig  on  April  14th  was  ordered 
to  take  his  flotilla  of  six  ships  to  Boston  and  there  fit 
out  for  "long  and  distant  service."  Ten  days  after- 
wards, on  April  24,  the  Eighth  Destroyer  Division 
sailed  from  Boston  under  sealed  orders.  Com* 
mander  Taussig  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Qaeena< 
town,  Ireland,  reporting  there  to  the  senior  Britidl 
naval  officer  present,  and  thereafter  oo-operating 
with  the  British  Navy,  in  every  way  possible  in  the 
protection  of  commerce  near  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Besides  the  Wadsworth,  Com- 
maniier  W'adsworth's  flagship,  the  vessels  comprising 

the  squadron  were:  The  Conyngham,  the  Porter,  the 
UcDougal,  the  Davia,  and  the  Walawrlglit. 
Axriving  without  miduqi  at  Qoeenrtown,  May  40, 
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Commander  Taussig  received  warm  messages  of  wel- 
eenw  tnm  Admiral  Jdlieoe,  First  Sea  Lord  of  the 

British  Admiralty,  and  from  Vice-Admiral  Bayly,  the 
British  officer  who  was  to  direct  the  combined  opera- 
tions of  the  British  and  American  Destroyer  Fleets 
during  the  ensuing  eighteen  months.  Asked  when 
lie  would  he  ready  to  go  to  sea.  Commander  Taussig 
replied:  "We  are  ready  now,  sir."  Four  days  wore 
given  the  American  commander  to  complete  all  nec- 
essary repairs  to  his  ships.  Though  the  movement 
of  the  American  flotilla  had  been  carried  out  with 
all  possible  secrecy,  still  the  Gennaii.s  probably  were 
■ware  of  its  presence  in  British  waters,  since  Ger- 
man aubmarinefly  on  the  day  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Eighth  Destroyer  Division,  had  for  I3ie  first  time 
iti  months  laid  amine  field  directly  off  the  entrance  to 
Queenstown.  Similar  mine  fields  were  laid  by  Ger- 
man sahmarines  Just  in  advance  of  the  subeequent 
arrival  of  the  parent  ships  of  the  American  torpedo 
fleet.  The.sc  enemy  preparations,  however,  came  to 
naught,  since  the  vigilant  British  mine-sweepers  had 
cleared  the  channel  of  German  mines  before  our 
vessels  had  entered  the  mined  area. 

Four  flays  after  the  arrival  of  the  American  S(|uad- 
ron  in  Irish  waters,  the  British  destroyers  were  with- 
drawn to  reinforce  the  British  flotillas  operating 
variously  in  the  English  Channel  and  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  thenceforward  the  destroyer  forces,  un<ler 
comman«l  of  Admiral  Bayly,  were  almost  exclusively 
American.  Capt.  E.  R.  G.  R.  Brown,  of  the  Royal 
Navy  acted  as  liaison  officer  vith  our  destroyers. 

Admiral  Sims  in  Cliarge 

Rear  A<lmiral  Sims,  who  had  been  designated  as 
"Commander  of  the  United  States  Naval  Forces 
operating  in  European  waters,**  eventually  became 

commandor,  not  only  of  our  destroyer  squadrons  at 
Queenstown,  but  of  the  destroyer  forces  at  Brest, 
FVuiee,  anOAer  at  Gibraltar,  of  American  sub-chaser 
naval  forces  at  Corfu,  Greece,  and  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, of  a  mixed  force  at  the  Azores,  of  battle  squad- 
rons at  Scapa  Flow  and  Berehavcn,  and  of  many 
other  naval  contingents.  Being  also  the  representsi- 
tfve  of  our  Nav>'  Department  at  the  British  Admir- 
alty and  American  momher  of  the  Allied  Naval 
Council,  the  duties  attached  to  these  oflices  required 
his  constant  presence  in  London.  It  was  in  London, 
therefore,  that  Admiral  Sims  established  his  head- 
quarters and  from  London  he  directed  the  operations 
of  our  vaiious  naval  divisions  timmglioiit  European 
waters. 

More  American  Flotillas  Arrive 

A  second  flotilla  of  American  destroyers  arrived 

at  Queenstown  on  May  17th,  and  from  that  date  on, 
until  the  middle  of  July,  a  new  American  naval 
division  put  into  port  every  week.  The  Melville, 
"mother  ship"  of  the  American  destroyer  fleet,  ar- 
rived on  May  22nd,  becominfr  the  flagship  of  all  the 
American  vessels  stationeil  at  Queenstown.  Essen- 
tially «  repair  and  supply  ship,  the  Melville  served 
as  a  meWIe  '^oekyard*'  for  the  destroyers.  By  July 
"th,  the  full  complement  of  34  United  States  destroy- 
ers was  engaged  in  Irish  waters,  and  there  were  no 
further  additions  to  tiie  fleet  until  the  fUlowins 
November. 

Hunting  German  Submarines 

The  difficult  work  of  patrolling  the  seas  to  the  west 
and  south  of  Ireland,  and  of  convoyhiff  Allied  sh^ 


in  the  most  dangerous  field  of  submarine  warfare 
fell  chiefly  upon  the  American  ships.  So  sueeessfol 

were  the  American  destroyers  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
German  submarines  that  by  June  1st  —  only  27  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  first  American  flotilla  —  Rear 
Admiral  Sims  waa  gratified  to  report  to  the  U«  S» 
Navy  Department  that  *the  operations  of  our  forces 
in  these  waters  have  pnnril  not  only  very  satisfac- 
tory but  also  of  marked  value  to  the  Allies  in  over- 
eomlng  the  submarine  menace."  While  the  Ameri- 
can destroyers  were  thus  vigilantly  enjraged  in  hunt- 
ing down  tlic  submarines,  the  IHritish  destroyers  for 
the  most  part  were  being  employed  as  "screens"  to 
protect  the  British  Grand  Fleet  from  attack  by  sub- 
■mines  In  tiie  Novtik  Sea. 

The  Effective  Depth  Bomb 

The  destroyers,  by  ^rtue  of  their  saperier  speed, 

held  a  very  great  advantage  over  the  slow-poinp: 
submarines,  which  on  the  surface  made  but  little 
more  than  fifteen  knots  an  how.  Riding  the  waves 
with  the  velocity  of  an  expiesa  train,  a  destroyer 
eould,  if  tiie  conditions  were  favorable,  cut  a  sub* 
marine  in  two  with  its  razor-like  bow.  Or,  it  could 
attack  with  its  guns.  The  chief  advantage  which 
the  submarine  possessed  over  the  destroyer  lay  in 
its  power  of  submersion.  This  advantage  was 
g-reatly  diminished  after  the  Allies  began  to  make 
use  of  that  most  effective  weapon  known  as  tlio 
"depth  charge."  This  new  device  of  naval  warfare 
was  nothing  more  than  a  large  metal  can — ash 

can"  —  containing  J?00  poun«ls  of  the  lii^h  explosive 
laiown  as  TNT,  which,  exploding  in  the  waiter  in  close 
proximity  to  a  submerged  submarhie,  either  de- 
stroyed the  enemy  vessel  outright  or  so  injured  it 
that  surrender  followed.  Although  many  U-boats 
esct^d  destruction  from  depth  charges  imperfectly 
aimed,  still  enough  of  them  were  sunk  or  damaged 
to  teach  the  Germans  caution. 

The  Convoy  System  Adopted 

Of  all  the  agencies  employed  in  frustratiag  the 

submarine,  none  was  more  effective  than  the  convoy 
.sy.stem.  While  the  Germans  were  sinking  Allied 
cargo  ships  at  the  rate  of  nearly  1,000,000  tons  a 
month,  the  British  Admiral^  had  f  oimd  no  practical 
method  of  preventing  I3iis  destruction  until  Admiral 
Sims  urged  the  adoption  of  the  convoy  system.  It 
was  comparatively  a  simple  feat,  he  said,  for  a  sub- 
marine to  scuttle  an  isolated  merchant  vessel  on  the 
high  seas,  but  if  a  fleet  of  cargo  vessels  were 
maneuvred  in  close  formation,  with  destroyers  pro- 
tecting their  flanks,  the  Germans  would  be  baffled. 
It  seems  that  a  prior  proposal  to  adopt  the  eonvoy 
system  had  been  made  at  a  meeting  hdd  at  the 
British  Atlmiralty  on  Fehriian,"  2.3,  1917,  some  .six 
weeks  before  America's  entry  into  the  war,  but  was 
summarily  rejected  as  impracticable,  tiie  Rrittsh 
merchant  captains  heint'  in  unanimous  agreement 
that  it  would  be  absoiutt  ly  impossible  for  a  group  of 
merchant  .ships,  of  variable  spee<ls,  to  "keep  station" 
while  being  so  convoyed.  British  naval  officers  gen- 
erally and  steamship  directors  as  well,  opposed  the 
convoy.  Fortunately,  howf'vtr,  their  v.nii'U-;  objec- 
tions were  overruled,  and  the  American  plan  became 
effective  on  April  80,  when  it  was  decide<I  to  send  one 
experimental  convoy  of  eight-knot  ships  from  Gib- 
raltar, a  number  of  destroyers  being  assigned  for 
thdr  proteetiaB.  The  soeeesa  of  tbSa  orighul  con- 
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yoyt  whidi  sRived  fo  peifsct  cwwiltlop  st  its  ISnc* 
lish  destination  on  May  20th  "markoil  (>ne  of  the 
ffieat  turning  points  of  the  war,"  and  tiio  British 
Admiralty  adopted  this  nnr  convoy  system  for  all 
•hivping.  The  teeond  comoy  came  iA»m  America, 
and  tiie  third  from  Seandhiairia. 

So  successful  was  the  convoy  system  in  safeguard- 
ing cargo  ships  that  the  monthly  losses  dropped 
from  approximately  1,000,000  tons  in  April,  1917,  to 
less  than  100,000  ton?  in  November,  1918. 

The  American  "Sub-Chasers" 

Baffled  on  the  high  seas  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
American  destroyers  in  proteetln)?  the  convoys,  the 

Germans  tran-forrt  <l  their  submarine  activities  to  a 
new  field  nearer  the  British  coast.  They  discovered 
that  the  ecmvoys  broke  up  after  reaching  the  patrol 
zone.  These  convoys,  it  appears,  came  home  by  the 
way  of  two  "trunk  lines,"  one  through  the  English 
channel,  and  the  other  through  the  passage  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  As  soon  as  they  entered  these 
ehamtels  the  convoys  eeased  and  the  cargo  ships 
were  loft  to  pursue  their  way  unosmrted  to  their 
several  destinations.  Taking  advantage  of  this  situ- 
ation, the  Germans  began  to  concentrate  their  sub- 
marines in  these  restricted  waters.  In  April,  1917, 
the  month  America  entered  the  war,  100  of  these 
unguarded  merchant  ships  hat!  been  sunk  in  an  area 
that  extended  300  miles  west  and  800  miles  south  of 
Irdand. 

Since  the  combined  destroyer  fleets  of  the  Allied 
nations  were  inadequate  to  the  task  of  coping  suc- 
cessfully with  thia  concentration  of  German  sub- 
marines, it  waa  neeessaty  to  devise  a  light  but  sea- 
vrortliy  vessel  which  eoald  he  huilt  in  large  tjuantity 
in  the  sliortest  possible  time  and  which  could  "ag- 
gressively hunt  out  the  submarines."  Here  again 
American  resourcefulness  sufficed  to  relieve  a  des- 
perate situation.  A  new  type  of  boat,  110  feet  long, 
and  known  as  the  "American  Sub-Chaser",  was  con- 
structed. By  June  30,  191S,  two  squadrons  of  these 
Chasers,  comprising  36  boats,  had  assembled  at  Ply- 
movth  under  command  of  Captain  Lyman  A.  Cotten, 
U.  S.  N.  These  boats  were  immediately  assigned  to 
tlefend  the  region  in  which  the  convoys  broke  up 
and  where  the  Gei-mans  were  concentrating  their 
efforts.  They  quickly  put  an  end  to  German  sub- 
marine activities  in  these  waters.  Up  until  the  ar- 
rival of  these  "American  naval  v  asps"  the  Germans 
had  succeeded  in  sinking  100  merchant  ships  every 
month.  Six  weeks  after  the  Chasers  got  into  action, 
so  careful  was  the  viirtl  they  kept  over  the  convoys, 
the  sinking  of  nieixhant  ships  ceased  in  this  area. 
The  Germans  were  in  fact  compelled  to  abandon  this 
field  of  operations. 

Some  400  of  theste  American  Chasers  were  put  in 
commission,  and  of  those  170  were  sent  to  such  scat- 
tered places  as  Plymouth,  Queenstown,  Brest,  Gib- 
raltar, and  CorAi.  Built  entirely  of  wood,  measuring 
110  feet  from  stem  to  stern,  and  displacing  only  60 
tons,  these  little  vessels  nevertheless  were  eminently 
seaworthy  and  won<lerfuny  efTcctive.  Due  to  tlie 
unexpected  sea  qualities  displayed  by  the  Ciiasers, 
and  the  development  of  Hsteninr  devices — another 
marvelous  American  inventii  ii  \vhich  enaMod  -hlp'.^ 
officers  to  detect  the  appmarh  nnd  precise  location  of 
German  submarines,  though  twenty  miles  away  —  the 
Supreme  War  Council  decided  to  begin  offensive 
operations  against  the  sulmiarines.    Hundre<ls  of 


Chasers  were  purchased  by  the  Allied  govemmente^ 

and  they  proved  one  of  the  best  "answers"  to  the 
submarine  developed  by  ihe  war.  The  American 
CSlMera  depended  not  so  much  on  their  naval  £runs 
«•  on  tlie  nee  of  the  depth  bombs*  which  they  used 
with  deadly  effect  on  tbs  ndnuariDea, 

The  Chasen  at  Brindisi 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  American  Chasers  to 
protect  the  Allied  battleships  during  the  bomiiard- 
ment  of  tlie  Austrian  naval  base  at  Durazzo,  in  tlie 

Adriatic  Sea,  early  in  October,  191S.  Durazzo  was 
the  base  from  which  the  Austrians  were  then  send- 
ing supplies  to  the  Bulgarians,  and  as  the  Allies  had 
but  recently  begun  tlu  ir  olTensivo  ni'iiinst  the  Bul- 
garians the  destruction  of  this  Au.-uian  naval  ne^t 
was  necessary.  The  plan  agreed  upon  was  for  three 
Italian  battleships  to  bombard  Durazzo  for  one  hour 
before  daylight  on  October  2nd,  and  tiien  return  to 
Brindisi.  Three  British  scout  cruisers  would  then 
continue  the  bombardment  for  another  hour  and  also 
retire.  It  was  expected  the  Austrians  would  send 
out  several  of  their  submarines  to  attack  the  bom- 
barding warships.  In  order  to  protect  the  warships 
from  submarine  attacks,  twelve  American  Chasers, 
in  command  of  CapU  Nelson,  were  ordered  to  ao- 
company  the  cruisers.  In  comparison  with  the  ves- 
sels which  they  were  defending,  the  Chasers  "looked 
like  a  group  of  motor  launches  out  for  a  summer 
cruise."  At  2.30  a.  m.,  ob  October  2d,  the  night 
being  pitch  dark,  that  awami  of  "American  naval 
wasps",  far  in  advance  of  the  warships,  steered  a 
straight  course  for  Durazzo,  and  on  arriving  in 
front  of  that  Austrian  stronghold,  dared  the  enemy 
destroyers  and  submarines  to  come  out  and  give  them 
battle.  The  invitation  was  declined.  The  Italian 
battleships  then  blazed  away  for  an  hour,  "devastat- 
ing Durazzo  on  a  liberal  scale"  before  retiring.  The 
English  scout  cniisers  then  began  their  bombard- 
ment. While  their  guns  were  barking,  the  Austrians 
sent  out  several  submarines  to  sink  the  British  .«hips. 
The  vigilant  and  au<lacious  American  Chasers  at 
once  attadted  the  submarines,  sinking  two  of  them 
and  compelling  a  third  to  submerge.  Not  a  man  in 
the  American  force  suffered  injury.  Following  this 
em'ount<-r.  tlie  great  ships,  screened  a^iiin  by  the 
little  naval  wasps,  were  brought  back  to  Brindisi  in 
aafety.  Austria's  surrender  oeeuired  soon  after  the 
demolition  of  tiie  nawal  base  «t  Dorasaow 

Last  Triumph  of  the  Chasers 

Gibraltar  was  the  scene  of  the  final  activities  of 
the  American  Ciiasers.  Tn  the  closing  week  of  the 
war,  after  the  surrender  of  the  port  of  Durazxo  by 
the  Austrians,  five  German  submarines  were  left 
stranded  in  the  Mediterranean,  without  a  base.  A 
flotilla  of  submnrines  started  home  by  way  of  Gib- 
raltar. On  the  chance  nf  intercepting  these  U-boats, 
a  s<iuaflron  of  seven  Chasers  was  sent  to  Gibraltar. 
Of  the  five  German  submarines,  two  were  sunk,  one 
by  a  Chaso  and  the  ether  by  the  British  patnl. 

Sabmarine  vs.  Subaufiae 

Approximatety,  86  German  and  Austrian  sub- 
marines were  destroyed  by  the  Allie<l  nnvnl  forces 
during  the  war.  Of  this  number,  3-1  were  sunk  by 
the  collective  efforts  of  500  Allied  destroyers,  chiefly 
by  the  use  of  gunfire  and  by  depth  charges;  31  w«re 
disposed  of  through  the  bistnaaentalitar  of  800  snx- 
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Uiary  vcsselt,  neh  as  patrol  craft,  trawlers,  yachts, 
and  the  like,  operating  in  shallow  waters;  20  were 
destroyed  by  the  100  Allied  submarines.  If  absolute 
results  be  accepte<l  as  the  true  criterion,  it  would 
appear  that  the  destroyer  ships  proved  to  be  the 
moat  aooeeaafQi  honters  of  submarfaies,  but  oonsider- 
ing  that  the  efforts  of  500  of  these  destroyers  were 
required  to  destroy  34  .submarines,  while  only  100 
Alttod  submarines  were  engaged  in  disposing  of  20 
enemy  "subs,"  it  is  evident  that,  vessel  for  vessel, 
the  sutoiarine  itself  proved  a  far  more  potent  weapon 
than  any  o  ther  type  of  vesMl  in  oveiconiing  the 
numwrff  of  the  submarine. 

Naval  Aviation  Force  of  45,000 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Navy  that 
it  OlgWiized  and  trained  an  aviation  force  of  more 
then  46,000,  of  whom  19,000  served  in  Europe.  There 
iven  established  in  Europe  27  American  aviation 
baees  and  stations,  with  51  American  aviation  units, 
in  operation  on  the  coasts  of  France,  England,  Ire- 
land,  and  Italy  and  in  the  Aaores.  Until  the  dose  of 
the  war,  an  aerial  patrol  of  the  United  States  Atlan- 
tic Coast  was  maintained  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
Gulf. 

The  Nav\'  built  aiul  operated  its  own  aircraft  fac- 
tory at  I'hiladelpiiia.  Before  the  armistice  we  had 
sent  to  Europe  570  aircraft,  our  whole  aviation  equip- 
aMBt,  including  1866  flying  boats,  242  land  planes, 
16  dirigible  balloons,  206  kite  balloons,  and  10  free 
balloons. 

It  was  at  Yale  University  that  American  aviation 
had  Its  war  beginning  when,  in  1916,  Mr.  Trubec 
Davison  organized  the  ilrst  Yale  aviation  unit  of  S9 
aviators  who  were  later  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Flying  C«rp.s  and  may  be  conKidere<l  as  the 
nodeus  &om  which  the  United  States  Aviation 
Forces,  fordgm  service,  later  grew.  Aetiofr  wholly 
upon  their  own  initiative  and  from  a  conviction  that 
the  United  States  would  eventually  become  involved, 
these  Yale  undergraduates  experimented  all  through 
the  summer  of  1916  at  Port  Washington,  Long 
L«land,  and  before  we  entered  the  war  they  were 
fully  qualified  i>>  servo  as  aviator.^.  The  United 
States  Government  availed  itself  of  their  ser\-iccs  in 
txainiBg  oar  airoraft  forces;  they  became  instructors 
at  Buffalo,  Hampton  Roads,  Key  West,  and  other 
aviation  centers.  Going  abroad  in  1917,  they  were 
impressed  as  fasimclmrs  in  tiie  sdiools  of  France  and 
England. 

In  October,  1917,  Capt.  H.  1.  Cone,  U.  S.  N.,  was 

Bent  abroad  to  take  charge  of  the  great  Naval  Avia- 
tion program  as  planned.  He  established  his  head- 
quarters first  at  Paris  and  then  in  London. 

In*  addition  to  iho  twelve  American  Aviation  Sta- 
tiOBS  established  on  the  French  coast,  between  i^re.st 
and  tht  Spanish  border,  Capi.  Cone  completed  four 
stations  in  Ireland.  The  most  completely  equipped 
of  all  the  American  Aviation  centers  abroad  wa.<5 
that  at  Pauillac,  France,  in  charge  of  Capt.  F.  T. 
Evans,  which  held  accommodations  for  20,000  men. 
Work  had  been  bepun  there  on  a  gigantic  airplane 
factory.  Tim  N'nrtlinrn  TSnnihirm  (Iriiiii',  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  David  C.  Hanrahan,  luid  112  pianos, 
805  offlcers,  and  2289  aviators,  who  devoted  all  their 
time  to  bombins;  the  German  submarine  bases  at 
ZeebrupKe  and  O.^tend,  Belgium. 

Plans  had  also  been  perfected  for  building  two 
H«»5frf^ii  Aviation  bases  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy, 


from  which  to  attack  the  Austrian  naval  bases,  but 
the  surrender  of  Austria  put  an  eaxiy  and  to  tliis 
enterprise. 

On  Armi.^ticc  Day,  there  were  225  American  .sea- 
planes operating  variously  over  the  North  Sea,  the 
Irish  Sea,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Adilatie  Sea. 
American  bombing  plaiie.'<  had  been  making  daily 
trips  over  Flanders  Fields  and  16,500  American 
aviators  had  been  engaged  in  various  forms  of  aerial 
activity.  The  American  aviation  forces  abroad  have 
to  their  credit  the  destruction  of  one  German  sob- 
marina. 

The  North  Sea  Barrage  Laid 

It  was  the  United  State.s  Navy  which  conquered 
the  German  submarine  peril,  by  devising  and  con- 
structing that  ino.-L  marvelou.s  of  all  the  innovations 
of  naval  warfare,  the  North  Sea  mine-barrage, 
stretching  from  the  coast  of  Scotland  280  mUes  east- 
ward, acros.s  the  tempe.stuou.s  waters,  to  the  coast  of 
Norway.  Until  that  barrage  was  laid,  Germany  had 
been  in  a  very  real  sense  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 
Her  .submarines,  darting  out  from  their  main  base 
in  Bruges,  Belgium,  preyed  at  will  upon  the  mer- 
chant .ships  of  the  Allied  nations.  To  reach  their 
main  hunting  grounds  oil  the  west  and  south  coasts 
of  Ireland,  these  terrors  of  the  seas  followed  two 
routes  —  one  around  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  the 
other  directly  tlvrough  tlie  imperfect  mine  barrage, 
that  stretdied  across  the  Englisb  ChanneL 

Not  until  America'.^  entrance  into  the  war  had  the 
Allies  found  a  single  eirective  method  of  combating 
the  submarines.  The  American  Navy  indicated  the 
appropriate  metho<ls  —  first  by  means  of  the  convoy 
system  for  cargo  ships,  then  by  devising  the  unique 
Submarine  Chaser,  a  veritable  "wa.sp  of  the  sea," 
which  hunted  the  submarines  successfully,  and  fin- 
ally by  seeling  the  mouth  of  the  North  Sea  with  a 
new  type  of  depth  bombs.  The  convoy  system  had 
indeed  proved  the  salvation  of  cargo  vessels  and  the 
American  Chasers  and  destroyers  had  taught  the 
Gennans  caution,  but  these  methods  had  availed  only 
to  minimize  the  danger.  The  U-boats  continued  to 
operate  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  combat  them  suc- 
cessfully would  necessitate  the  employment  of  25,000 
destroyers,  and  of  this  type  of  vessel  the  Allies  had 
been  able  to  produce  only  a  few  hundreds.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  submarine  i>eril,  if  it  was  to  be 
overcome,  muf^t  be  fought  at  its  source.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  lay  in  the  adoption  of  some 
method  of  preventing  the  egress  of  tlie  U-boats 
f^ram  their  Belgian  base  to  the  open  sea. 

Britfdi  Oppose  American  Barrage  Plan 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  Straus.^  of  the  Unitrd  Ptates 
Navy  proposed  the  laying  of  a  mine  barrage  across 
the  mouth  of  the  North  Sea  and  at  the  same  time 
making  effective  the  barrage  alrea<ly  existing  in  the 
Entrlish  Channel.  By  this  plan.  Admiral  Strauss 
conton<lcil,  the  submarines  would  be  kept  penned  up 
within  an  area  where  they  could  not  wrealc  destruc- 
tion on  Allied  vessels.  The  British  Navy,  prior  to 
April,  1917,  had  laid  more  than  30,000  mines  in  the 
Biglit  of  Heligoland,  and  were  increasing  these  ob- 
.st  ructions  at  the  rate  of  3000  mines  a  day,  but  tlie.se 
efforts  had  proved  ineffective,  for  as  fast  as  the  Brit- 
ish mines  were  laid  the  German  sweepers  cleared 
channels  clear  throuK'h  the  mine  fields. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  their  own  barrage,  the 
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British  Admiralty  discouraged  the  American  pro- 
posal to  seal  the  yawning  mouth  of  the  North  S«a. 
The  British  arjfued,  that  as  it  was  found  impractical 
to  close  the  narrow  stretch  of  water  between  Dover 
and  Calais  to  German  submarines,  how  impossible 
it  would  be  to  earmount  the  dffflcaltieB  fai  atteRi|»tins 
to  lay  a  mine  barrage  across  230  miles  of  tempes- 
tuous water?  Furthermore,  the  British  naval 
anthorities  contende<l  that  the  North  Sea  enteipriae 
would  require  400,000  mines,  a  number  far  in  excess 
of  the  production  capacities  of  all  the  Allied  nations 
within  ft  reasonable  period. 

New  AmericMi  Mine  Inrented 

Notwithstanding  opposition,  the  I'nitoil  .St.itos 
Navy  nevertlieless  with  confidence  proceeded  to  <le- 
velop  its  barrage  plans.  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
had  been  perfecting  a  new  type  of  mine,  with  a  fir- 
ing device  invented  b.\  Ralph  C.  Brown,  an  electrical 
engineer  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  By  August,  1917, 
this  mine  was  a  demonstrated  success.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  100,000  of  these  mines,  instead  of  400,000, 
would  suffice  to  clo^p  tlio  Nrnth  Sea  pa.ssatre.  The 
British  Admiralty  gradually  became  convinced  of  the 
feasfbility  of  this  American  plan,  approving  of  the 
new  mine,  and  on  Novembr^r  2,  1917,  the  North  Sea 
Barrage  project  was  onicially  adopted  by  both  the 
American  and  the  British  Governments.  It  was  nec- 
essary now  to  transform  ships  into  mine  layers,  to 
enlist  and  train  their  crews,  to  manufacture  100,000 
mineSf  to  create  bases  both  in  thp  United  States  and 
in  Scotland,  to  transport  all  supplies  3000  miles  over 
wintry  seas,  and  thrmiffh  the  sahmarine  sone.  Alt 
these  difTiculties  were  successfully  overcome.  Five 
hundred  American  manufacturers  undertook  the  work 
of  making  the  bombs.  In  a  few  months  trainlomls 
of  mine  cases  began  to  arrive  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  the 
port  from  wliidi  the  mines  were  shipped.  Twenty- 
four  cargo  ships  carried  these  mines  to  ports  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  Ten  mine-laying  ships 
were  assembled  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  and  in  May,  1918, 
the  first  of  those  ships  started  for  its  de.stination  in 
Scotland.  Our  Navy  Department  had  .^elected  as 
bases  the  ports  of  Invergoi'don  and  Inverness  on 
Moray  Firth.  These  bases  could  accommodate  as 
many  as  20,000  mines  at  one  time.  Bear  Admind 
Joseph  Strauss,  U.  .S.  N.,  took  command;  the  British 
commander  was  Rear  Admiral  Clinton  Baker. 

American  Navy  Lays  Most  Mines 

Of  the  whole  mining  area,  extending  from  the 
Orkney  Islands  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  150  miles 

was  assigned  to  the  American  and  60  miles  to  the 
British  Navy.  Thirteen  "expeditions*  were  required 

to  lay  thr  minrs,  the  mine-layers  hririL'  protected 
by  American  and  British  battleships  and  destroyers. 
The  American  Na\  \  laid  56,571  and  the  British  Navy 
13,546  mines.  The  width  of  the  barrace  ranged 
from  16  to  85  miles.  It  took  the  German  submarines 
from  one  to  three  hours  to  cross  this  area  on  the 
surface  and  from  two  to  six  hours  under  the  surface. 
For  a  eonsiderable  time  a  passageway  00  miles  wide 
was  kept  open  for  the  British  Grand  Fleet,  just  east 
of  the  Orkneys.  The  watchful  Germans  managed 
for  a  week  or  more  to  slip  thraugh  this  gap,  bat  it 
was  finally  closed  to  the  foe. 

The  deadly  effectivene.ss  of  this  barrage  was  soon 
proved.  German  U-boats,  after  putting  out  to  sea 
from  their  nesting  places,  vanished  completely,  leav- 


ing no  trace  behind,  nor  record  of  what  fate  had  be- 
fallen  thenu  Presently  there  spread  through  the 
German  Navy  "the  fear  of  a  secret  terror,  a  mys- 
terious Nemesis,  which  tortured  mind  and  nerve  and 
shook  the  morale  of  the  strongest.  The  break  in  the 
morale  of  the  gnat  navy  of  Imperial  Gemany  has 
no  precedent  in  naval  history." 

A  mutinous  spirit  set  in  among  the  crews  of  all 
classes  of  German  warships.  German  sailors  for 
the  first  time  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  their 
commanders.  Submarines  lay  idle  in  harbors  be* 
cau.se  the  sailors  refused  to  take  them  out  to  the 
hunting  ground.  Their  naval  morale  had  collapsed 
The  end  was  near.  Germany  had  been  conquered 
on  the  sea  by  a  bairaga  conceived  and  wrought  bjr 
Americans. 

Our  Naval  Chms  Snpccme 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  .\merican  "Savy  that 
the  most  powerful  artillerj'  weapons  u.se<l  by  the 
AlUes  on  the  Western  front,  and  the  largest  guns 
ever  placed  on  mobile  mounts,  were  the  five  naval 
railway  batbnies  <rf  H-fndi  gnns  boift,  transported, 
and  operated  by  the  American  and  French  Armies. 
Our  Navy  supplied  a  total  of  6362  guns  to  1868 
American  vessels,  in  addition  to  furnishing  326  gnas 
of  various  calibers  to  the  Allies.  The  guns  for  use 
of  our  own  ve.ssels  were  of  3-inch  caliber  or  larger. 

The  original  purpose  in  sending  American  naval 
batteries  to  France  was  to  silence  both  the  huge  Ger- 
man naval  guns  whidi  had  been  ceaselessly  bom- 
banling  Dunkirk  and  the  mysterious  long-di.'Jtance 
gun,  which,  from  the  Compeigne  Forest,  75  miles 
distant,  had  been  throwing  shells  into  Paris.  b> 
formation  had  come  to  the  Allies  that  the  Germans 
ha<l  taken  the  huge  guns  from  the  new  battle-cruiser 
Hindenberg  and  mounted  thoin  at  co^^  e^lit■nt  points 
to  bombard  Dunldric,  Chalons-sur-Mame,  and  Nancy. 
Sixteen  CSerman  grnis  of  great  caliber  had  left  KM 
in  May,  191S,  to  bo  trained  upon  important  objectives 
in  France.  Our  Allies,  wholly  deficient  in  artillery 
of  this  type,  were  acconlingly  elated  at  learning  thj* 
five  American  naval  14-inch  guns,  with  mountings 
and  ammunition  and  supply  trains  were  ready  to 
embark  for  St.  Nazaire,  P'rancc.  By  July,  191>, 
these  guns  were  assembled  and  tested  in  France. 
Mounted  on  specially  eonstmeted  Amerieaa  trains, 
these  guns  were  ready  to  move  in  August,  their  first 
objective  being  the  Fore.st  of  Compeigne  in  France, 
where  the  "Big  Bertha"  lay  hidden,  that  hurled  its 
shells  75  miles  into  the  city  of  Paris.  As  the  Ameri- 
can guns  drew  near  to  Compeigne,  the  Big  Berths 
suddenly  ceased  its  fire  on  Paris.  Tlie  Gf^rmans. 
fearing  the  destruction  of  their  pet  by  the  superior 
American  artillery,  had  removed  tills  long^dirtsnee 
gun  from  its  emplacement,  lest  it  should  be  utterly 
destroyefl.  Our  naval  guns,  by  de.stroying  the  Ger- 
man lines  of  communication,  assisted  greatly  ii 
hftfft^jpC  the  complete  surrender  of  the  fii  I IIISBS 
Americans  Excelled  in  lUdiation 

The  TTnited  States  cxeeRed  all  otiier  nations  ia 

the  amplitude  and  perfection  of  its  wireless  F>-stera. 
Our  Navy  both  organized  and  operated  the  most  ex- 
tensive radio  system  in  existence,  belting  the  globe 
from  east  to  west  and  extending  north  and  sooth 
from  Panama  to  Alaska. 

Naval  Tnintng  SlatloM 

The  Navy  established  a  score  of  training  camps, 
including  the  largest  naval  training  station  in  the 
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world  at  Great  I>akes,  III.,  with  a  capacity  of  50,000 
men.  Notable  features  of  the  .^horc-consti-uclion  pro- 
gram of  our  Navy  were  the  fleet-operating  ba^  at 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.;  the  mhie-losdiiqr  stations  at 
Yorktown;  enormous  dry  docks  at  Norfolk,  Phila- 
delphia, Pearl  Harbor  and  other  points;  immense 
machine  shops  and  storae:e  warehou.<%.s;  and  the  erec- 
tion in  Washinsfton,  D.  C,  of  the  largest  of  concrete 
offloe  Btmctures,  having  .a  floor  space  of  41  acres. 

n.S.  Navjr  Belted  the  Globe 

The  United  States  Navj',  durinf?  the  last  two  years 
of  the  World  War,  literally  belted  the  globe,  its 
activities  extending  over  ever>'  ocean  and  every  sea. 
Thus,  American  warships  operatwl  in  the  White 
Sea,  within  the  shadow  of  the  north  Pole;  in  tlie 
North  Sea  and  aroond  the  British  Isles;  along  the 
coasts  of  nance,  Spain,  P<>rtup:a1,  and  Italy; 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  Seas; 
they  patrolled  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  South 
Atlantic  coasts,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea;  they  guarded  the  Pananw  Canal;  they 
traversed  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  .Snuth  Seas; 
they  co-operated  with  the  Japanese  and  other  Allied 
vessels  in  Asiatie  waters,  from  Manilla  to 
Vladivostok. 

Navy  Grows  from  342  to  2000  Vessels 

When  our  government  declared  war  against  Ger- 
many on  April  6,  1917,  there  were  but  842  naval 
vessels  and  auxiliaries  in  the  United  States  service. 
Nineteen  months  later,  when  the  armistice  was 
sisrncd,  the  number  of  vc.'wels  in  our  .\avy  had  in- 
creased to  2,000,  principally  troopships,  cargo  trans- 
ports, patrol  vessels,  and  district  eiaft  The  Navy 
had  quickly  converted  1597  merchant  vessels,  yadlts, 
and  other  craft  for  naval  purposes. 

Between  Jaaoary  1,  1M7,  and  October  1,  IM, 

545  new  vessels  were  built.  These  were,  for  the  most 
part,  submarine  cha.sers  and  mine  sweepers,  but  the 
number  also  included  three  battleships,  139  destroy- 
ers, 67  submarines,  and  52  Eagle  patrol  boats.  In 
all,  the  Navy  built  more  than  400  submarine  chasers, 
10(1  of  which  were  turned  over  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  achievement,  however,  was  only  a  part  of 
what  we  were  proparinjr  do,  and  would  have  done, 
if  the  war  had  continued  into  1919,  as  was  expected. 
Our  diipbuilding  program  included  1000  vessels  of 
all  types,  from  battleships  to  .submarine  destniyers. 
Just  before  the  armistice,  our  .shipyartis  were  about 
reaching  the  peak  of  pro<Iuction;  the  builders  were 
tweaking  all  records  in  ccmstruction.  Cargo  ships 
were  bulldhis  so  rapidly  that  the  totat  iramber  of 
vessels  already  assigned  to  the  Naval  Overaaaa 


Transportation  Service  was  490,  which  would  bring 
that  fleet  up  to  a  total  of  3,800,000  deadweight  tons. 
831  Vessels  in  European  Service 

The  total  number  of  United  State.s  vessels  assigned 
to  .sei-\-ice  in  European  waters  was  373,  includinf 
eight  battleships,  three  cruisers,  120  submanaa 
chasers,  70  destroyers,  and  20  mine  sweepers  and 
planters.  In  addition  to  tlit>.-e  naval  vessels,  the 
entire  cruiser  and  transport  force,  with  its  83  vessels 
manned  by  8000  officers  and  41,000  men;  and  the 
Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service,  with  378 
ves.sels  in  operation,  manned  by  4692  officers  and 
29,175  men,  were  in  trans-Atlantic  service,  carrying 
troops  and  supplies  to  our  own  atniies  and  to  our 
Allies.  Thus  a  total  of  884  vessels  and  anvrasl- 
mately  220,000  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  were  engaged  in  actual 
European  service  or  in  trans-Atlantic  sendee  to  and 
from  £urope. 

Naval  Personnel  over  600,000 

The  expansion  of  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  dvr» 
itifr  the  war  was  truly  wonderful.  When  war  was 
declared  in  April,  1917,  our  regular  Naval  e.stablish- 
ment  comprised  4376  offloeri^  and  62,667  men,  in 
addition  to  13,725  Reserves  and  Naval  Militia.  Be- 
fore the  armistice  was  signe<l,  the  personnel  of  the 
Navy  liad  been  increased  to  53:i,931  otRcers  and  men, 
and  that  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  76,000. 

Move  than  112,000  officers  and  men  of  our  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  saw  service  in  Europe.  These  in- 
cluded the  30,000  Marines  who  had  been  sent  over- 
seas with  the  Anny,  and  1600  othos  assigned  to 
naval  duty  ashore. 

The  Navy  armed  38  merchant  and  cargo  ships, 
and  30,000  of  the  Navy  personnel  were  enpfaped  in 
the  service  of  carr>'ing  food,  materials,  and  other 
necessities  to  Allied  countries. 

In  round  numbers  the  Navy  transported  to  Europe 
in  naval  transports  911,000  American  troops,  and 
brought  back  1,700,000.  Of  the  2,079,SS0  American 
troops  sent  to  Europe  in  American,  British,  French, 
and  Italian  ships,  82  per  cent  sailed  under  escort  of 
United  States  naval  ve.s.sels. 

Expended  Over  Three  Billions 
The  expenditures  for  the  United  States  Navy  dur- 
ing; the  war  excee<led  three  and  a  half  bOlkns  of  dol- 
lars. The  appropriations  for  the  navy  amounted  to 
28,602,8^,324,  of  whidt  $334,360,446  was  returned 
to  the  Treasury.  •ThiB  vast  sum  was  expended  with 
such  economy,  the  Navy  securing  materials,  fuel, 
and  supplies  at  so  much  lower  prices  than  generally 
prevailed,  that  there  has  been  no  chariro  whatever 
of  graft  or  wastefulness.  It  is  a  record  of  which 
•very  American  may  well  be  proud." 


Naval  Vessels  of  Seven  Nations  Lost  in  the  War 

^    ...                          England  i-'rance  Italy  U.  S.  Japan  Germany  Austria 

Battleships    18         4  «  —  i  18 

Battle  Cruisers  ....^  ^  .8         —  —  —  _  i  «_ 

Cruisers   27          5  2  1  4  24  2 
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Destroyers                                64  14  1         2         8           72  5 

Torpe<lo  Boats  10  -S  10  —         1          Bl  4 

Submarines                             60  14  6         1  —  206  8 

Small  Craft                        27  9  8  —  —         _  __ 

Total   Naval  Los.cscs             200  54  29          1  ~9  364  25 

Total  tonnage  lost...   550,000  110.000  76,000  17,000  50,000  360,000  65,000 
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To  the  Rescue  when  Despair  and  Defeat  Faced  Allied  Annies 

How  this  Marvelous  Hgfadfig  Maddne  was  to  Rapidly  Develcqied 

Over  2,000,000  Men  ^;>eedily  Trained  and  Transported  to' France 

The  Achievement  Unparalleled  in  the  Annals  of  Military  History 
U.  S.  Army  Holds  One-Fourth  of  Entire  Allied  Battle  Line— 101  Milet 
31  Combat  Divisions  in  Battle  200  Days  Fighting  13  Major  Operations 
Total  Battle  Advances  of  All  American  Divisions  Nearly  500  Miles 
Stupendous  Feats  of  Engineering  Performed  by  Americans  in  France 
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Some  Astounding  Facts  About  America's  Army 


Total  armed  forces  (Aimjr  ANavy) 

Total  men  in  the  Army  .^^-^ 

MenwhowsBt  ovcrtteaa  


Men  who  foujrht  in  Fi  ance 
Greatest  number  sent  in  one  month 

Greatest  number  returning   in  one 

month      

Tons  of  supplies  shipped  to  France 

Total  registered  in  draft  

Total  draft  inductions   

Groatest  number  inducted  in  one 
month  .    ,  .  

Graduates  of  line  ofllMn'  trnfaing 

school    80,-16S 

Cost  of  war  to  April  30,  1919   $21,850,000,000 
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4,800,000 
4^,000 
2,180»000 

1,390,000 
806,000 

333,000 
7,600,000 
24^4,021 

400,000 


X  'X  THEN  war  was  declared  there  were  only  200,- 
\y\/  000  tnen  in  tlie  army.  Tvso-thinls  of  these 
^  ^  were  regulars  and  one-third  national  guards- 
men who  had  been  ealled  into  the  F^sderal  service 
for  duty  on  the  Mexican  border.  When  the  war 
ended  this  force  had  been  increased  to  twenty  times 
its  siie  and  4,000,000  men  had  served. 

The  selective  service  law  was  passed  on  May  19, 
1917,  and  as  subsequently  amended  it  mobilized  all 
the  man  power  of  the  nation  from  the  ajfes  of  18  to 
45  inclusive.  Under  this  act  24,284,021  men  were 
Tsglstsred  and  siightly  more  fhaa  2300.000  vara 
inchjcted  into  the  militarj*  senMce.  The  first  rcffis- 
tration,  June  5,  1917,  covered  the  apes  from  21  to 
31;  the  second  re^cistration,  June  6,  1918,  and  August 
24,  1918,  included  those  who  had  become  21  years 
old  sfnee  the  first  registration,  and  flia  thfard  regis- 
tration, September  12,  191S,  extended  the  age  limits 
down  to  18  and  upward  to  45. 

Men .  Registered  and  Inducted 

R«Ki*triition                                     II«BiitM«d  Indoctod 

FInt  and  Mcand  ............^  14UT9.S14  a.S««,S«7 

ThM     -  -   IS,ttt.TS2  ti0.tS7 

AhOrn,  IbmU.  Porto  Btao    sa.2n 


Cost  of  army  to  April  30,  1919   $13,980,000,000 


Major  battles  fought  by  American 
troops    -  — ..    - 

Months  of  American  participation 
in  the  war  

Days  of  battle   

Days  of  duration 
gonna  battle 


of  Meuse-Ar- 


18 

10 
200 

47 


Americans  in  Meuse-Argonne  bat- 
tle   

Aaacriean  cajnudties  in  Heose-Ar- 

gonne  battle    

American  battle  deaths  in  war  

American  wounded  in  war  , 

American  deaths  from  disease  

Total  deaths  in  the  army-  — 


1,200,000 

120,000 
60,000 

236,000 
56,991 

112,422 
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9 
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Tninmg  of  the  Tnopm 

The  average  American  soldier  who  went  to 

received  six  montlis'  training  in  the  United  States. 
After  he  landed  overseas  he  had  two  months'  train- 
ing Ijefcre  entering  the  battle  line  in  n  (|uiet  sector, 
where  he  remained  one  month  before  going  into  an 
active  sector  and  taking  part  in  hard  fighting.  The 
infantry  .^oldior  \vas  trained  in  the  divi.sion.  which 
was  our  typical  combat  unit.  In  the  American  army 
it  was  composed  of  about  1,000  effleen  and  27j000 
men.  Training  and  sorting  organizations  of  about 
10,000  men,  known  as  depot  brigades,  were  also 
utili2e<l.  Before  the  signing  of  the  armistice  there 
were  trained  and  sent  overseas  forty-two  Amerieaa 
dfvisions.  Tba  training  of  tmUm  mm  waa  fvdl  ad> 
vane!  ,ind  there  wera  four  others  that  ware  hting 
crganize<l. 

Campa  and  CsatonnMiita 

To  carry  forw'ard  the  training  program  shelter  was 
constructed  in  a  few  months  for  1,800,000  men.  For 
the  national  guard  and  national  army  division  16 
'camp.<  and  16  cantonment.<  were  built.  There  were 
schools  for  training  men  for  special  een'ice,  such  as 
artillery,  aviation,  engineer  corps,  diemical  wariare, 
tank  corps,  and  quartermaster  corps.  There 
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province  Kfounds  and  testing  fields.  For  these  pur- 
poses huu.sing  was  constructed  for  more  than  300,- 
000  men,  including  accommodationg  at  the  large  em* 
bttkiiig  camps  at  Htm  Yoik  «ad  Newport  News. 


Some  200,000  offleen  were  required  for  the  army 
of  4,000,000  men,  there  being  in  the  Amerleaa  amy 
one  officer  for  each  twenty  men.  When  war  was  de- 
clared there  were  6,000  oRicerR  in  the  regular  army 
and  the  national  guard  divisions  were  able  to  furnish 
most  of  their  own  officers.  After  this  sonree  of  sap- 
ply  had  been  exhausted  it  was  still  necessary  to 
secure  180,000  oRicers  elsewhere.  The  officers'  train- 
ing camp  was  the  instrumentality  that  solvod  tho 
problem.  The  sucoeesful  precedents  of  the  Flatts- 
borg  camps  were  followed.  Three  months  of  Inten- 
sive training  put  the  prospective  officers  through  all 
the  tasks  required  of  enlisted  men  and  the  duties  of 
the  platoon  and  company  commander, 

France  and  England  s«it  experienced  officers  to 
the  United  States  to  assist  in  training  the  men  in 
modem  mt  th<><i  nf  war.  FVanoe  sent  286  such  of- 
ficers and  England  261. 

Transportation  of  Army 

During  the  nineteen  months  of  the  American  par- 
ticipatMii  in  the  war,  morr  than  2,000,000  soldiers 
were  carried  from  the  United  States  to  France.  Half 
a  million  went  over  tn  the  first  thirteen  months  and 
1,500,000  in  the  last  six  months.  We  had  only  a  few 
American  and  British  troopships  chartered  directly 
fma  their  owners.  Later,  as  more  ships  came  into 
the  service,  the  emharlcatioBs  inereaaed  to  *  rate  of 
nearly  50,000  a  month,  and  by  lha  and  of  1917  bad 
reached  a  total  of  194.000.  The  flgoiaa  ftom  Jan- 
uary to  November,  191.S,  were: 

Maamrf  ,       -        --  -     47,891  July   

February   49.110    Au^tiM   ,  .  Z85,'j7  I 

March  . 


..  49.110 
..  81.^169 
..118.642 
-MM4I 


Stjitt  r.-.lHT 
October 


.180.826 


Mo>t  of  the  troops  who  sailed  fur  Kur()f)e  left  from 
the  port  of  New  York;  half  of  them  landed  at  Liver- 
pool, England,  and  half  at  Brest,  France^ 

Of  the  total  of  2,079,880  'troops  transported  to 
Europe  in  1142  .'tailings  during  the  period  of  hostili- 
ties, British  vessels  carrie<l  1,006,987,  or  48.25  per 
cent;  United  States  Navy  transports,  911,047,  or 
48.75  per  cent;  other  American  vessels,  41,684,  or 
2.5  per  cent;  British-leased  Italian  ships,  68,246,  or 
8  per  cent;  French,  Italian  and  Russian  ships,  52,060, 
or  2Ji  per  cent.  Of  the  total  number  carried,  1,720,- 
360,  or  82.75  per  cent,  were  under  United  States 
Navy  escort;  297,903,  or  14.1  per  cent,  under  British 
r  r  lit;  and  61,617,  or  8.1  per  cent,  under  French 
escort. 

Tlw  masdmnm  nundwr  of  ^ressels  assigned  to,  and 

operatefl  by  the  Unite<l  States  Nav>'  for  troop  tmns- 
portation  was  142,  with  facilities  for  carrying  13,914 
^  Old  849,770  men.  Admiral  Albert  Gleaves 
In  command  of  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Fleet 
from  May,  1917,  to  September  1,  1918,  when  he  was 
detached  to  take  command  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  being 
succeeded  by  Rear  .Admiral  C.  B.  Morpan. 

Cost  of  Transportation  in  BritiHh  Ships 

When  the  movement  of  American  troops  in  Brit- 
ish vessels  was  first  begun  in  1917,  the  Director- 
General  of  the  British  Mhustry  of  Shipping  sug- 


gested that  a  flat  rate  of  $125  per  .soldier  he  chargetl, 
except  on  the  three  laigest  ships,  the  Olympic, 
Aquitania,  and  Mauretaaia,  on  which  he  suggested 
n  flat  rate  of  $160.  This  offer  was  not  accepted  by 
our  Government,  being  con.-idered  too  high. 

Kates  were  finally  reached,  when  the  so-called 
Reading'Hines  agreement  was  made  between  Lord 
Reading,  representing  the  British  Government,  and 
Brigadier-General  Frank  T.  Hines,  representing  the 
War  DcpartmenL.  liy  that  agreement,  the  rates 
chaiged  up  to  December  15,  1917,  during  the  period 
when  the  active  menace  of  submarines  or  mines  was 
assumed  to  exist,  were  as  follows:  First  class, 
S176.30;  second  class,  (non-commissioned  officers), 
$128.65;  third  class,  $42.88.  The  total  number  of 
American  troops  carried  in  British  ships  was  1,127,- 
160,  of  which  number  52,220  were  first  class,  15,172 
second  cla.  and  1,059,768  third  class.  By  applying 
the  rates  finally  agreed  upon  to  these  numbers,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  United  States 
Government  of  sending  American  soldiers  to  France 
in  British  ships  was  approximately  $91,954,981,  or 
about  $81.50  per  man.  This  charge  was  paid  in  cash 
to  England  in  1921,  in  lieu  of  being  credited  against 
overdue  interest  on  loans. 

Hie  Cargo  Fleet 

The  cargo  fleet  wa.<  almost  exclu.sivcly  American. 
It  reached  the  size  of  2,600,000  deadweight  tons  and 
canried  to  Europe  about  7,500,000  tons  of  cargo,  av- 
eraging one  complete  trip  every  seven  days. 

Fea^g  and  Clolhhig  tha  Army 

The  problems  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  army 
were  difficult  becau.se  of  the  immense  tjuuntities  in- 
volved rather  than  because  of  the  difficulty  of  manu- 
facturing the  articles  needed.  Acquirements  for 
some  kinds  of  clothing  for  the  army  were  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  tlic  i)rc-war  total  American  pro- 
duction of  the  same  articles.  To  secure  the  articles 
needed  for  the  army  the  Government  had  to  com- 
mandeer all  the  wool  and  some  other  staple  articles 
in  tlie  United  States  and  control  pro<luction  through 
alt  its  stage.s.  Commercial  articles  puixha.^eii  by  the 
army  were  of  about  30,000  different  kinds.  In  one 
way  or  another  the  army  at  war  drew  upon  almost 
every  one  of  the  344  industries  racogniaed  by  the 
United  States  census. 

The  S.  O.  S.  in  France 

The  distribution  of  supplies  in  the  expeditionary 
forces  required  the  creation  of  an  organization  called 
the  Sendee  of  Supply,  to  wiiich  onsi-fourth  of  all 
the  troops  who  went  overseas  were  assigned.  Tt  was 

an  army  behind  the  Army,  and  its  head(|uartri  ^  were 
at  Tours,  France.  On  the  day  the  armistice  was 
signed,  there  were  386,000  8oI«Bers  so  employed,  in 
addition  to  31,000  German  prisoners  and  thousands 
of  civilian  employes  furnished  by  the  Allies.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  in  the  zone  of  the  armies 
160,000  non-combatant  troops,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  keeping  in  operation  the  lines  of  distribution 
of  supplies  to  the  front.  The  proportion  of  noO" 
combatants  in  the  American  Army,  never  fell  below 
28  per  cent.  A  list  of  the  total  ddlveries  from 
April  6,  1917,  to  May  31,  1919,  of  some  common 
articles  of  clothing  to  the  American  Army,  gives  an 
idea  of  the  ta.sk  of  supplyintr  tho  army:  Wool  stock- 
ings, pairs,  138,800,000;  under  clothing,  168,000,000; 
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shoes,  30.700,000;  flannel  shirts,  26,500,000;  blimkeU, 
21,700,000;  wool  hreeehes,  21,700,000;  wool  eoata, 

13,900,000;  overcoats,  8,300,000.  The  value  Of  tlw 
above  articles  wus  one  billion  dullars. 

American  Engineering  Feats  in  France 

Distributing  .supplies  to  the  American  forces  in 
France  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  problem  of  ports; 
seoond,  a  problem  of  railroad;  third,  a  problem  of 
motor  and  horse-drawn  traavortation;  and  fomth,  a 
problem  of  storafro.  It  waa  not  necessary  to  build 
new  ports,  but  Americaas  added  eighty-three  new 
berths,  together  with  warehouses  and  dock  e<iuip- 
ment.  It  was  not  necessary  to  build  new  railroads, 
but  it  was  desirable  to  increase  the  carrj'inp  capacity 
by  nearly  1,000  miles  of  new  trackage,  by  switching 
facilities  at  crucial  points,  by  new  repair  shops  and 
new  tolHaff  stock.  These  things  were  done  fhe 
eng'ineers.  There  were  never  enough  docks  to  pre- 
vent some  loss  of  time  by  vessels  waiting  to  dock, 
but  the  capacity  for  handling  Aiii>  ncan  cargo  was 
tripled*  from  10,000  tons  per  day  in  the  spring  of 
1918  to  80,000  tons  by  November  11,  and  the  wiJtteg 
time  of  ships  wa>  shorter  than  in  commercial  prac- 
tice. There  were  never  wholly  adequate  railway 
facilities,  but  with  the  help  of  locomotives  and 
freight  cars  shipped  fnim  this  side,  freight  was 
carried  inland  about  as  fast  as  it  was  landed.  The 
main  railway  lines  connected  the  principal  ports  at 
which  the  army  fleet  docked  with  the  headquarters 
of  the  service  at  supply  at  Tours  and  with  Uie  TbuV 
Verdun  .sector,  where  the  American  armies  operated. 

Railroads  carried  American  supplies  from  the  ports 
fal  FVanoe  to  intermediate  or  advance  depots.  Rail- 
road lines  TougMy  paralleled  the  front.  Spurs  led 
up  to  the  front,  but  beyond  a  certain  distance  the 
standard-gauge  railroad  diil  nut  uri.  Where  the 
danger  of  shelling  began,  or  where  the  needs  changed 
rapidly  as  the  battie  aetM^  slitfted  from  tiiis  front 
to  that,  the  place  of  the  heavy  railway  was  taken  by 
other  means  of  distributing  supplies.  First  came 
the  narrow-gauge  railroad,  with  rails  about  two  feet 
apart,  much  narrower  than  the  usual  narrow-gauge 
road  fn  tids  euuntry.  American  enirineers  buiK  688 
miles  of  these  roads,  for  which  406  narrow-gauge 
locomotives  and  2,385  narrow-gauge  cars  were 
shinped  from  this  country  hi  addition  to  the  stand- 
ard-gauge equipment. 

Beyond  the  range  of  the  narrow-gauge  railway 
came  the  motor  truck.  The  truck  couhl  go  over 
roads  that  were  under  shell  fire.  Trucks  were  used 
on  a  larger  scale  hi  this  war  than  was  ever  before 
thought  possible.  The  American  Infantry  division  on 
the  march  with  the  trucks,  wagons,  and  ambulances 
of  its  supply,  ammunition  and  sanitar>'  traln.s 
stretches  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  along  the 
road.  The  number  of  trucks  sent  overseas  prior  to 
the  armistice  v.a<  JO.OOO.  aiul  of  those  33.000  had 
been  received  in  France.  They  ranged  in  size  from 
three-quarters  of  a  ton  to  five  tons. 

  * 

Telepihoae  and  Telegrapli  lines 

In  order  tn  upcrate  the  transportation  of  supplies 
in  France  the  American  signal  corps  strung  its  wires 
over  nearly  every  part  of  France.  At  the  time  the 
armistice  was  signefi  the  .signal  corps  was  operating 
282  telegraph  exchanges  and  133  complete  telegraph 
stations.  The  telephone  lines  numbered  14,956, 
reaching  8,969  stations.   More  than  100,000  miles 


of  wire  had  been  strung.  The  peak  load  of  opera- 
tion reached  47,656  tdi^rams  a  day,  averaging  atxby 
words  each. 

Other  Construction 

To  build  factories  and  storage  warehouses  for 

supplies,  as  well  as  housing  for  troops,  200,000  work- 
men in  the  United  States  were  kept  continuously 
occupied  during  the  war.  Housing  constructed  had 
a  capacity  of  1,800,000  men.  The  total  expenditures 
in  this  enterprise  to  November  11,  1918,  were  in 
round  numbers  $800,000,000»  or  about  twice  the  eoat 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Ks  France  all  the  construction  wvA  was  perf  otmed 
Iqr  tiie  corps  of  engineers  under  service  of  aqpply. 

No  Food  or  Clothing  Shortage 

At  no  time  was  there  a  food  shortage.  Soldiers 
sometimes  went  hmqnry*  bat  the  condition  was  loeal 

and  temporary.  It  occurred  because  of  transporta- 
tion difficulties  during  periods  of  active  fighting  or 
rapid  movement,  when  the  units  advanced  faster 
than  their  rolling  kitchens.  The  stocks  of  food  on 
hand  in  the  depots  in  France  were  always  adequata. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  also  tlM  mpfify  servioea 
rose  to  the  emergency  of  combat. 

There  were  periods  in  the  histoiy  of  many  indio 
vidua!  units  when  necdc<l  supplies  could  not  be  imme- 
diately obtained,  but,  a.s  in  the  case  of  food,  the  dif- 
ficulty was  one  of  local  transportation. 

Tlie  records  of  the  quartermaster  show  that  during 
tiw  six  monUn  of  hard  fighting,  fron  tvm  to  No- 
vember. 191X,  the  enlisted  men  in  the  A.  E.  F.  re- 
ceived on  the  average: 

Slidcer  and  overraat  every  6  months. 

banket,  flannel  shirt,  and  breechea  every  2  montha. 

Coat  every  71>  <lays. 

Shoes  and  puttees  every  51  days. 

Drawers  and  undershirt  every  34  days. 

Woolen  aodcs  every  28  days. 

American  Billcs  and  Madiine  Gnaa 

When  war  was  declared  the  army  had  on  hand 
nearly  600,000  Springfield  rifles.  Their  manufkctore 
was  continued,  and  the  American  Enfleld  rifle  de> 
signe<l  and  put  into  production. 

The  total  production  of  Springfield  and  Enfield 
rifles  up  to  the  rfgning  of  the  armistiee  waa  over 

2.500,000. 

The  use  of  machine  guns  on  a  large  .scale  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  European  war.  In  the  American 
Army  the  allowance  in  1912  was  four  machine  guna 
per  regiment.  Tn  1919  the  new  army  plans  provide 
for  an  equipment  of  336  guns  per  regiment^  or 
eighty-four  times  as  many. 

The  entire  number  of  American  machine  gnu 
pro<luced  to  the  end  of  1918  was  227,000. 

During  the  war  the  Browning  automatic  rifle  and 
the  Brown  iig  macliine  gun  were  developed,  put  into 
quantity  production  and  used  in  large  numbers  in  tlie 
final  battles  in  France. 

American  production  of  rifle  ammunition  amounted 
to  approximately  3,500,000,000  rounds,  of  which 
1,600,000,000  were  shipped  overseas. 

When  war  was  declared  the  United  States  had 
suflteient  light  artillery  to  equip  an  army  of  500,000 
men,  and  shorth-  found  itself  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  preparing  to  etiuip  5,000,000  men. 

To  meet  the  sitnation  it  was  decided  In  June,  1917, 
to  allot  our  guna  to  tndnfaig  pniposea  and  to  aqatp 
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our  forces  in  France  with  artiller>'  conforming  to  the 
French  and  British  standard  calibers. 

It  was  arranged  that  we  should  purchase  from  the 
SVanch  and  British  the  artillery-  needed  for  our  first 
divisions  and  shiji  them  in  return  ccjuivalent  amounts 
of  steel,  copper  and  other  raw  materials  so  that  they 
could  either  mannfaetare  sans  for  us  in  their  own 
factories  or  give  us  guns  out  of  their  stocks  and  re- 
place them  by  new  ones  made  from  our  materials. 

Up  to  the  end  of  April,  1919,  the  number  of  com- 
plete artillery  units  produced  in  American  plants 
was  more  than  S,000,  or  eqoal  to  al(  those  purchased 
from  the  French  and  British  during  the  war. 

The  number  of  rounds  of  complete  artillery  am- 
munition produced  in  American  pl;int>  was  in  excess 
of  20,000,000,  as  compared  with  9,000,000  rounds  ae- 
eured  from  the  French  and  British. 

In  the  first  twenty  months  after  tlie  declaration 
of  war  by  each  country  the  British  did  better  than 
ira  did  in  the  production  of  light  artillery,  and  we 
excelled  them  in  producing  heavy  artillery  and  both 
light  and  heavy  ammunition. 

So  far  as  the  Allies  were  concerned  the  European 
war  was  in  large  measure  fought  with  Amerieaa 
powder  and  high  explosives. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  American  production  of 
6mokele.ss  powder  was  46  per  cent  greater  than  the 
French  and  British  pimtoction  combined. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  American  production  of 
high  explosives  was  40  per  cent  greater  than  Great 
Britain's  and  nearly  double  that  of  France. 

During  the  war  America  produced  10,000  tons  of 
gas,  modi  of  which  was  sold  to  the  French  and 
British. 

Out  of  every  hundred  days  that  our  combat  <livi- 
sions  were  in  line  in  France  they  were  supported  by 
their  own  artilleiy  for  seventy-iive  daysL  by  British 
artinery  for  five  days,  and  by  French  for  one  and 

one-half  days.  Of  the  remaining  eighteen  and  one- 
half  days  that  they  were  in  line  without  artillery, 
eighteen  days  were  in  quiet  sectors,  and  only  ono> 
half  of  one  day  in  each  hundred!  was  in  active  sectors. 

In  round  numbers,  we  ha<l  in  France  3,500  pieces 
of  artillen.',  of  which  nraily  TjOO  were  made  in 
America,  and  we  used  on  the  fighting  line  2,250  pieees 
of  which  over  100  were  made  in  America. 

American  Aviation  in  the  War 

On  the  declaration  of  war  the  United  States  had 
fifty-five  training  airplanes,  of  which  fifty-one  were 
classified  as  obsolete  and  the  other  four  as  obso' 

Ic.sceiit. 

When  we  entered  the  war  the  Allies  made  the 
desfgiw  of  ^beir  planes  availaMe  to  ns,  md  befon 

the  end  of  hostilities  furnished  us  from  their  flWB 
manufacture  3,800  .service  planes. 

Aviation  training  schools  in  the  United  StsAsa 
gfnduated  8,602  men  from  the  elementary  eoarse 
and  4,028  tnm  the  advanced  course.  More  than 
5,000  pilots  and  observers  were  sent  overseas. 

The  total  personnel  of  the  air  service,  ofRcers, 
students,  and  enlisted  men,  increased  from  IfiM  at 
the  begtaming  of  the  war  to  neariy  200,4H)0  at  ito 
close. 

There  were  produced  in  the  United  .States  to  the 
end  of  November  30,  1918,  more  than  8,000  trabiti^ 
planes  and  more  than  16XH)0  training  engines. 

The  De  Haviland-4  observation  and  day  bombing 
plane  was  the  only  plane  the  United  States  put  into 


quantity  production.  Before  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  3,227  had  been  completed  and  1,885  .shipped 
overseas.  The  plane  was  successfully  used  at  the 
fkont  for  three  months. 

The  production  of  the  twelve  cylinder  Liberty 
engine  was  America's  chief  contribution  to  aviation. 
Before  the  Armistice  13,574  had  been  eompleted, 
4,435  shipped  to  the  expeditiooaiy  foroea  and  1,025 
delivered  to  the  Allies. 

'l  iie  first  flyers  in  action  wearing  the  Amcvietll uni- 
form were  members  of  the  Lafayette  squadron,  who 
were  transferred  to  the  American  service  In  Deeenv 
ber,  1917. 

The  American  air  force  at  the  front  grew  from 
three  squadrons  in  April  to  forty-five  in  November, 
1918.  On  November  11  the  forty-five  squadrons  had 
an  etjoipment  of  740  planes. 

Of  the  2,698  planes  sent  to  the  zone  of  advance 
for  American  aviators  667,  or  nearly  one-fourth, 
were  of  American  manufacture. 

American  aid  squadrons  played  important  roles 
in  the  battles  of  Chateau  Thierr>',  St.  Mihiel,  and  the 
Meuse-Argonne.  They  brought  down  in  combat  756 
enemy  planes,  while  their  own  losses  were  only  867. 

Americans  in  Battle 

Two  but  of  every  three  American  soldiers  who 
reached  France  took  part  in  botfle.   The  mmibnr 

who  reachcil  France  was  2,0R4,000,  and  of  these 
1,390,000  .saw  active  service  in  the  front  line. 
American  combat  forces  were  organized  into  divi- 
sions, each  consisting  of  some  28,000  ofltoers  and 
men.  The  British  division  numbered  about  16,000, 
and  those  of  the  French  and  Germans  about  12,000 
each.  Of  the  forty-two  divisions  that  reached  France 
thirty-one  took  part  in  active  combat  aerviee,  wUle 
the  others  were  used  for  replacements  or  were  just 
arriving  when  the  war  endcfl.  The  battle  record  of 
the  United  States  Army  in  this  war  i.-~  largely  tho 
history  of  these  thirty -one  combat  divisions. 

American  combat  divisions  were  in  battle  for  200 
days,  from  April  2r),  1018.  when  the  1st  regular 
division,  after  long  training  in  quiet  sectors,  en- 
tered an  active  sector  on  the  Picardy  front,  until  ths 
signing  of  the  armistice.  During  these  200  days 
they  were  engaged  in  thirteen  major  operations,  of 
which  eleven  wore  joint  enterpri.se.s  with  the  Fronrh, 
British,  and  Italians,  and  two  were  distinctly 
American. 

At  the  time  of  their  greatest  activity,  in  the  .sec- 
ond week  in  October,  all  thirty-one  American  divi- 
sions were  in  action.  They  held  101  miles  of  front 
or  23  per  cent  of  the  entire  Allied  battle  line  From 
the  middle  of  August  until  the  end  of  the  war  they 
held,  durinjr  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  a  front 
longer  than  that  held  by  the  British.  Their  strength 
tipped  the  balance  of  man  power  in  favor  of  the 
Allies,  so  that  from  the  middle  of  June,  1918,  to  the 
end  of  the -war  the  Allied  forces  were  superior  in 
number  to  thoae  of  the  enemy. 

Battle  AdraneCB 

The  total  battle  advances  of  all  the  American  divi- 
sions amount  to  782  kilometers,  or  485  miles,  an 
average  advance  for  each  division  of  soventeen  miles, 
nearly  all  of  it  against  desperate  enemy  resistance. 
They  capturefl  63,000  prisoners,  1,378  pieces  of 
artillen-,  "OS  trench  mortars,  and  9,650  machine 
guns.  In  June  and  July  they  helped  to  shatter  the 
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enemy  advance  toward  Paris  and  to  torn  retreat 

into  a  triumphant  offensive.  At  St.  Mihicl  they 
pinched  otf  in  a  day  an  enemy  salient,  which  had 
been  a  constant  menaee  to  the  French  line  for  four 
years.  In  the  Argonne  and  on  the  Meuse  they 
carried  lines  which  the  enemy  had  determined  to 
hold  at  any  codt  and  cut  the  enemy  lines  nf  c.  m- 
munication  and  supply  for  half  of  the  western  battle 
front. 

Another  measure  of  American  participation  is  the 
effect  caused  by  the  rapid  arrivals  of  American 
troops  on  the  rifle  .slrePKth  of  the  Allied  armies.  On 
April  1  the  Germans  had  an  actual  superiority  of 
324,000  riflemen  on  the  western  front.  Their 
."strength  incrca-rd  liurinx  thn  nrxt  two  months,  but 
began  to  drop  during  June.  At  the  same  time  the 
Allied  strength,  with  the  constantly  growing  Ameri- 
CU  forces,  was  showing  a  steady  increa.se,  so  that 
the  two  line.s  crossed  during  June.  From  that  time 
on  Allied  strength  was  always  in  the  Moendancy, 
and  since  the  French  and  British  forces  wez«  w«aker 
in  October  and  November  than  they  were  in  April 
and  May,  this  jjrowing  ascendancy  of  the  Allies  was 
<liie  entirely  to  the  Americans.  By  November  1  the 
Allied  rifle  strenglh  had  a  superiority  over  the  Ger- 
man of  more  than  600,000  rifles. 

Thirteen  Major  Battles 

American  troop.s  .<?aw  service  on  practically  every 
stretch  of  the  Western  Front  from  British  lines  in 
Belgiom  to  inactive  sectors  in  the  Vosges.  On  Oc- 
tober 21,  1917,  Americans  entered  the  line  in  the 

(|uict  Tnul  sector.  From  that  date  tn  the  armistice 
American  units  were  somewhere  in  line  almost  con- 
tinuously. 

^t  is  difficult  to  cut  up  the  year  and  twenty-two 
days  which  inten'ened  into  well-defined  battles,  for 
in  a  sense  the  entire  war  on  the  Western  Front  was 
a  single  battle.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish certain  major  operations  or  phases  of  the 
greater  strufrKlr".  Thirtncn  such  operations  have 
been  recognized  in  wliirh  American  units  were  en- 
gaged, of  which  tweh  p  took  place  on  the  Western 
Front,  and  one  in  Italy.  These  battles  are  named 
and  the  number  of  Americans  engaged  is  shown 
herewith: 

Oi^-rnfinn  AtncrkmiM  nssaed 

Wef-'  f t<iin— rainpaiKii  "f  lS17l 
Cambral.  Nov.  20  to  Dee.  4 

Wc«t  front— Cnmpniim  of  11H8: 

(icrman  ofTer)i>i>'(i',  March  21  to  Joljr  11^— 

Somine.  March  21  to  April  6   2.200 

l^.  April  ■.'  to  :;T   —   SOO 

Aisne.  May  ?7  to  June  fi   "7.r''>0 

Nr>y<in-MiJiit(l:dii  r.  Juno  !>  to  1 '     ..   '.'7. 000 

CbamiMtKne-Mitrne.  July  15  to  18   „  ™..„._   tU>,U(H) 

AlHad  ofToiaivva.  Jnljr  IS  to  Nov.  11— 

Atme-Mani*,  Jnir  18  to  Amt.  t70,0M 

fVimmr,  Au>r.  R  to  Nov.  II     B4,000 

O  n-Ai  nc.  Auir.  IS  to  Nov.  11  „   SK.00O 

Ypre»-Lys.  Aug.  19  to  Nov.  II                                 ,  inX.'MIO 

St.  Mihicl.  Sept.  12  to  16   r,:,i\.(m 

Metue-ArKonne.  Sept.  20-Nov.  11    1.200.000 

ftaUaa  fimt^-CMpaign  of  ISIK: 

Vtttorfo-VtMta.  Oct.  U  t»  Nov.  4.  .   1.200 

Ameiiea^  GKatesI  Battle 

The  battle  of  the  Mousr-Arccnnr  was  thr  prontost 
ever  fought  by  .American  troops,  and  there  have 
been  few,  if  any,  greater  battles  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Some  of  the  more  important  statistics  of 
the  combat  are  pre.sented  in  the  following  table: 

American  troops  entiaKed  »,.._....1.200,000 

GaM  rnvtawfi  la  attMk   1,417 

■omdi  artlPfliy  aamnmlllMi  owd.    ^  ...4.n4.Q00 


Tnni*  i'.\plo»iv« 

Timk!<  uiMxl  

Milts  Kilvnncnl,  tnaximum   

Sijuuru  litlorDctcra  ol  land  taken.. 
V111kk«s  and  totnia  UlMratfld..-.^. 
Priaoners  captorad    

Artillery   pircc»  ca|ilurc<l  . 
M.nctiu'.i.'   K"''.<;  ri'i'^uml 
Trench  mortars  captured 


IM 

XU 
M 
1J»U 
IH 
MjM  I 
M 

i,m  ■ 
m  ' 


CasunltieM  and  Health 

Of  every  100  American  soldiers  and  sailors  «tio 
served  in  the  war  with  Germany  two  were  Wiled  or 

die<l  of  dif«ea.<:c  durin^r  the  poriofl  of  hcstilitie-. 

The  total  battle  deaths  of  all  nations  in  this  war 
were  greater  tliun  all  the  deaths  in  all  the  wan  is 
the  preyions  100  years. 

Russian  Imttle  deaths  were  84  times  as  heavy  n 
those  of  the  United  States,  Germany  32  time=  a- 
Rreat,  the  French  28  times,  and  the  Briti^ih  18  times 
as  large. 

Thf  number  of  .American  lives  Ic^t  was  122,500, 
of  which  about  10,000  were  in  the  navy  and  the  rest 
in  the  army  and  the  marines  attached  to  it. 

In  the  American  army  the  easoalty  rata  bi  the 
infantry  was  higher  than  in  any  other  service  sad 
that  for  nffirrrs  was  higher  than  for  men. 

For  every  man  killed  in  battle  seven  were  wounded. 

five  out  of  every  six  men  sent  to  hospitals  oa 
account  of  wounds  were  cured  and  returned  to  duty. 

In  the  expe(iitionar>'  forces  battle  lo.'».ses  were 
twice  as  large  a.s  ileaths  from  disease. 

In  this  war  the  death  rate  from  disease  was  Iowa 
and  the  death  rate  from  hattle  was  higher  tliaa  in 
any  other  previous  American  war. 

Inoculation,  clean  camps  and  safe  drinking  water 
practically  eliminated  typhoid  fevmr  among  ew 
troops  in  this  war. 

Pneumonia  killed  more  soldiers  than  were  kOlsd 
in  battle.  4IeiiiiigitiB  was  the  neact  most  serkos 
disease. 

Of  eadi  100  cases  of  venereal  disease  recorded  tn 

the  United  States,  96  were  contracted  before  e^te^ 
ing  the  army,  and  only  4  afterward. 

During  the  entire  war  available  hospital  facilities 
in  the  American  expeditionary  forces  were  In 

of  the  needs. 

U.  &  War  Expeuea 

The  war  cost  the  United  States  consiiicraUy 
than  $1,000,000  an  hour  for  over  two  years. 

The  direct  cost  was  about  $82,000,000,000,  or 
nearly  enouph  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  rur.ninp  the 
United  States  Government  from  1791  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war. 

Our  expenditure  in  tiiis  war  was  sufficient  to  have 
carried  on  the  revolutionary  war  contlnuoasly  tor 
more  than  1,000  years  at  the  rate  d  expntttOie 
which  that  war  actually  involved. 

In  addition  to  this  huge  expendKan  men  thaa 
$10,000,000,000  was  loaned  bgr  Hm  Unitod  Statss  to 
the  Allies. 

Trie  army  direct  expenditures  were  over  $14,000,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  o«r  direct  war  costs. 

Durinpr  the  first  three  months  our  war  expenditiires 
were  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  per  day.  Diirititr  thn 
next  year  they  averaged  more  than  $22,000,000  s 
day.  For  the  llnal  ten  months  of  the  period  ftw 
April.  1017.  to  Aprfl,  mo,  the  daUy  atvmge  «•> 

over  ?44, 000,000. 

Although  the  army  expenditvrea  were  ieE.s  than 
two-thirds  of  our  direct  total  war  eosts.  they  wtrs 
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nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  gold  proclaeai 
in  the  world  from  the  diM:overy  of  America  op  tO 
the  outbreak  of  iho  European  war. 

The  pay  of  the  urmy  during  the  war  cost  more 
than  the  combined  salaries  of  all  the  public  school 
principals  and  teachers  in  the  United  States  for  the 
five  years  from  1912  to  1916. 

The  total  war  costs  of  all  nations  were  about  |186,- 
000,000,000,  of  whidi  Hie  Allies  and  the  United  SUtes 
spent  two'thifds  and  the  enemy  oiie*thIxd. 

America's  War  Loans  to  Foielgm  Nations 


Gr*al  Bdtain   t4.1«6,31S.HS« 


France 
Italy 


Poland  ______ 

Serbia   

Rnunuinia   

Austria   


3..1f.O.762.M;;0 

•Ti.taa.i4T 

MS.Ml,m 

1S6.««I.6S9 
»l,n»,627 
61.15S.15B 
M,13S,4»4 
S4.06S.T08 


Otwp   _  $15,000,000 

Esthftnio    IS,<l»».I44 


Cuba   

Armenia 
Finland 
Latvia 
Lithuania  . 
HttttBary  . 


9.026.500 

ii.M»,»n 

SJSt.924 

S.1S2.286 
4.981.627 
1.6as.835 


Total 


14S  American  Merchant  Vessels  Sunk 

III  addition  to  the  four  United  States  naval  ves- 
sela  sunk  by  the  enemy,  tiiere  were  146  American 

merchant  vessels  lost,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  17,000 
in  naval  and  354,449  in  merchant  vessels.  Of  these, 
to  were  sunk  with  a  loss  of  67  lives  prior  to  April 

6,  1917,  when  America  entered  the  war.  The  total 
loss  of  lives  on  American  s^hips  during  the  war  wtis 
775  men,  women  and  children  —  70S  by  tocpedoea,  88 
by  gunfire,  and  34  by  drifting  mines. 

V.  S.  Public  Debt  and  Liberty  Loans 

Preliminary  statement  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  Govenment  June  80, 1019: 
Bonds: 

of  ISM   


Loan  of  1925 
Panamas  of  I!<i6-:<t; 
Panamas  of  1918-38 

Panamas  of  1941...  

Conwni<iQ  bonds   


t5M.Tt4.SM.M 

118.489.900.00 
48.964.180.00 
2S.947.40O.O0 
CO.OOO.OOO.OO 
28.894.&0O.00 
1I.S4O.MO.O0 

$8M,S5».990.00 

1.9M.70<.730.(K) 

S.&fifi.4«4.969.04) 
3.»o8.!b6(P.:tf.7.50 

Fourth  libcrljr  loan    6.7C'1, "1(4.157, no 


Itotal  ... 


Pint  IRwrtjr  Imb  . 
SMOnd  libartjr  loan 
TWrd  lilwrly  loan 


Total 

Total 
Notea 


Itkwtir  ban 


c«rtiflcalca: 

Id  tax  

act   

Special  iwuca    


 I16,M4,32C.61S.6« 

.....  vhmjmjmM 

  S^^M«.T7 


3. 273.000.000. no 

1 7S, 72!. 11(111. (10 
lS2.49l.4!t(i.OO 


Total   „   »3.63-l.217.1&0.00 

956.023.121.15 
2..'i55,260.26 
lSMSa.TS8.0T 


Oil! 


.■.avinRS  ccrtificalps  (net  fnsli  ror'  iijls)..-.. 
debt  on  which  intcr«»i  has  rcasci  


Total 


9  r  .184.Ml.lSa.0S 

Gasualties  of  Principal  Nations 

Number  mobilizcO    Killed  and  missing 


Britain 


Great 

Italy   

United  States 

BelKium    165.000 

Graaca    -    200.000 


.10.000.000 
9.717,000 
6,704.000 
.'k.250.000 

4.237.318 


1.700,000 
l,S98.0O0 


Gannany 

Aostria-r 

tria  .._...„„>..._. 


.........._12. 870.000 

 .   7.228.000 

  600.000 

  l.OOO.OOO 

WUtalMr's  English  Almanac.  1921 


4SS.0O0 

11C.492 
44.000 
12,000 
400,000 
S«9,000 
1.700.000 
2.100,000 
2U.000 


American  Casualtice 

Ki:ird  ri  action   3S.585  DM  (ram  addnt.  •!«.  S,oai 

bivd  of  «xiund8    14.742   

 Toul   all   deaths.,  116.492 

Total  hattle  deaths....  fiO.327    Wounded  in  action  .205.690 

OUd  ol  Utrnm  6B.01S  — 

Total  caraalUw  ..^  m.lSS 

not  Offleers  Killed  In  Battle 

There  were  11,000  Regular  Army  officers  who 
served  in  the  Great  War.  Of  these  148  died  on  the 
field  of  battle,  including  1  general,  5  colonels,  11 
lieutenant-colonels,  16  majors,  45  captains,  65  first 
lieutenants,  and  16  second  lieutenants.  Of  the  189,- 
000  «nergeney  officers  who  served  in  the  war,  9048 
were  killed.  The  deaths  per  thousand  of  the  regvim 
officers  were  13.5  and  of  emergency  officers  10.8. 

British  Casualties  in  War 

XilMAdM    MIsalBsftpriiKMMn  Wowdcd 

Briliiih  I»lea  S62.08S  UMIS  1,644.784 

Cnnatia   56.119  SN  149.733 

Australia    .                   58.460  1S4  1S2.100 

New  Zealand                I6.ISS  S  40.749 

South  Africa                4.9XS  SS  11.444 

India  4T,T4S  tTl  fSJlSS 

Otter  CMonlw  S.S4S  US  S,BS4 

Totals   8U.UT  14t.MT  2,M7,44S 

Total  Strength  of  British  Annies 

British   Is'es   ,'V.704.416    .South   Africa  136.070 

Canada   6IO.fH6    Indin  1.101.350 

Australia  -slfi.uO'J    (Jih.-r  C(i;..tiu-B    134,887 

Wow  Zonland   :.'n.on9   

Total  h.6.Vl.t67 

Anerioui  aad  British  Armies  in  France  at  Time  of 
Armistice 

Raticn  Combatant  Rifle 

atranKth  strength  atrenxth 

BMtiah  Amioa  _..a.7Sl.S7S  1,1M,790  441.748 

Amorieui  Amica  _.a.M4.00«  M«0,000  SSMOO 

Dcmobiliiing  the  Army  and  Navy 

The  stupendous  ta.sk  of  flemohilizinp:  the  4,000,000 
men  comprising  the  United  States  Army,  including 
the  2,180,000  officers  and  men  sent  overseas  and  the 
2,000,000  or  more  who  were  assembled  in  canton- 
ments on  this  side,  was  betnm  e  week  after  the 
.sij^ning  of  the  armistice.  First  to  be  discharged 
were  the  71  development  battalions  in  the  United 
States,  embracing  a  total  of  100,000  men;  this  was 
followetl  by  the  discharge  of  all  "conscientious  ob- 
jectors" who  were  not  imprisoned  for  military  of- 
fenses, in  addition  to  the  meti  serving  in  the  Spruce 
divisions  and  the  United  States  Guards.  The  de- 
moblHzatfon  then  proceeded  in  this  order:  Bailmad 
troop.s,  depot  brigMlea,  replacement  camps,  and  com- 
bat divisions. 

This  entaile<l  a  prodigious  amount  of  clerical  and 
inspection  work,  such  as  the  checking  up  of  equip- 
ment, the  preparation  of  record  cards,  the  payment 
of  bonuses,  the  computation  of  war  risk  insurance, 

the  medical  examinations,  etc.  For  this  purpose  de- 
mobilisation detachments  were  eataUidied  at  88 

camps  and  cantonments  throughout  the  country,  to 
which  returned  troop.s  were  forwarded  for  discharge. 

The  number  of  United  States  transports  available 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armlstlee  was  in- 
ersaMd  by  remodeHng  of  86  cargo-transports, 
the  assignment  of  15  pre-dreadnrneht  battle.ships 
and  crui.sers  by  the  Navy,  and  the  use  of  ten  large 
passenger  ships  wfildi  originally  belonged  to  Ger- 
mnny  in  adrlition  to  several  ships  secured  from  other 
countries.   The  greatest  troop  carrier  in  the  United 
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states  service  was  the  Leviatlum  (formerly  the 
Vateriand),  whieh  carried  an  averagre  of  12,000  men 
each  month.  Of  the  strictly  American  ships  the 
Manchuria  made  the  best  record,  with  a  total  of 
39,000  troops  returned,  while  the  Mongolia  made 
the  next  best  record,  retumlnir  S0,000  soldien  to  the 
United  States.  The  average  record  of  our  troop- 
ships was  one  complete  trip  every  35  days,  the  fast- 
est transports  being  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Northern  Pacific,  which  made  the  trip  in  19  days. 

Wlttiin  seven  months  after  the  armistice,  1,500,000 
American  soldiers  had  been  brought  home.  Bv  Octo- 
ber 1,  1919,  the  number  reached  1,933,166.  of  whom 
1,676,733  were  returned  in  United  States  transports 
manned  and  operated  by  the  Navy.  Previous  to  the 
armistice  12,211  troops  and  piu^senKers,  mostly  sick 
and  wounded,  had  hwu  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Thus  a  total  of  I,6b6,d44  troops  and 


tnmsported  from  Bmope  in  veaaels  manned 

operated  by  the  Navy. 

Occupations  of  Americana  During  the  War 

Hen  In  France  fiKhtiiiK   _  1,400.000 

Men  In  France  behind  line*.   600,000 

Men  in  army  in  United  Sutes   1.700.000 

Men  in  Navy   ,  —  UO.OOO 

Men  in  war  work  In  t/nited  Sut«s..„  T.IBO.OM 
Men  in  non-wnr  work  in  V.  S    IK. 600,000 

Total  men  of  iiroducinv  ave  .   3u.'i00,UUO 

OM  ma  md  24.000,000 

Total  males   54.000,OM 

Women  in  war  work   _   2.2S0.0N 

Wotnen  in  non-wnr  work   „  2St7S0iMS 

Ibul  wooMii  of  pcwiiMinc  aa» —  ttjSSSjm 
OM  mmm  and  gMi  tt.0W.OM 

IbUI  ttmtim  -  -  &1.000.0OO 


AMERICA  BEARS  LARGEST  COST  OF  WAR 

Her  Net  Outlay  Nearly  One'Fourth  of  the  Eatlce  War  "H^pfVlfT 
LoMes  Greater  Than  Those  of  England,  France,  Italy,  Belgium  (HT  Japan 
Cost  to  America  $41,873,948,225  in  Grand  Total  of  $177,000,OOOX)00 
European  Nations  Reimbursed  by  Seizure  of  Valuable  Territories 
America  Practically  Excluded  From  Indemnitiea  and  Repantioiis 

ALTHOUGH  America's  military  participation 
in  the  World  War  was  of  briefer  duration 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  ^rcat  Allied 
and  Associatetl  Nations,  still  she  wa.s  called  upon  to 
bear  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  the  war  than  any 
o^er  nation,  not  exeeptinir  France  or  England. 

It  cost  the  United  State.'!  $41,202,634,000  to  liber- 
ate Europe  from  the  deadly  grip  of  her  foe  and  at 
the  aaine  time  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy" 
—  a  sum  which  no  longer  staggers  the  imagination, 
but  which  nevertheless  was  greater  by  $600,000,000 
than  the  total  cf  I'lu-iamrr;  net  cxprnditure  in  the 
war,  13,600,000,000  more  than  France's  net  expendi- 
ture, nearly  tiiree  times  the  whole  cost  of  the  war  to 
Italy,  seventeen  times  tlie  cost  of  the  war  to  Bel- 
gium, and  two  hundred  times  greater  than  the  net 
eoat  to  Japan. 

But  whez«as  the  European  and  Asiatic  Allies  have 
variously  reimbursed  themselves  either  in  whole,  or 
in  large  pait,  for  their  war  losses,  thriniu;h  indemni- 
ties from  the  Central  Powers  and  by  the  seizure  and 
exploitation  of  the  resources  of  vast  empires  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  the  United  .^^tates  has  irrevocably  lost  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  vast  treasure 
which  she  expemled  in  behalf  of  all  humanity.  Alone 
among  the  nations  of  earth,  America  did  not  seek 
profit  by  the  war.  Unlike  her  allies,  she  had  no 
sclfi-h  imperialistic  ends  in  view,  no  Kreod  fnr  nm- 
pire,  no  desire  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  lesser 
nations;  sibove  all,  no  intent  to  hold  weidcer  nations 
in  tyrnnnou?  subjection. 

Our  European  Allies,  though  they  liave  recouped 
their  war  losses  to  a  large  extent  and  are  well  along 
the  road  to  prosperity,  have  shown  no  present  in- 
elinatiwi  to^ratd  repaying  the  loans,  totaling  ten 


billions  of  dollars,  which  they  received  from  the 

United  States  Government  during  the  war.  Indee<l, 
they  have  even  deferred  payment  of  tite  interest  on 
those  loans,  although  annually  for  the  past  three 
years  (1922)  they  have  expended  sums  far  in  excess 
of  tiie  amowit  of  the  deferred  hiterest  charges  in 
those  loans  in  making  war  against  subject  races  and 
peoples  whom  they  insist  upon  exploiting  anrl  keep- 
ing in  subjection  to  their  rule.  In  effect,  wherefore, 
Amerfea,  though  the  historic  champion  of  all  op- 
pressed races,  has  been  placed  in  the  paradoxical 
position  of  financing  the  (ippros.sive  wars  and  mas- 
sacres which  have  been  staged  in  Europe  and  the 
Near  East  since  the  armistiee. 

War  Bxpcadltana  af  Setea  Natfaaa 

Senator  Spencer  of  Missouri,  on  March  5,  1921. 
presented  to  the  United  States  Senate  the  following 
statement  of  the  war  expenditures  of  seven  ot  tiw 
Allied  and  Associated   Powers,  that  of  Imperial 

Russia  being  unavailable: 


United  SutM 
OrMt  BriUia  . 
Ftaaea  ......^ 

Italy  

B«liriuni   

China   

Japan  >^  


Gross  eoat 
|44.17a.»48,SSS 
51.06S.«84,«W 

M.272.915.0M 
IS.680.847.000 

8.1"I.7T1.000 
56:.,376.0OU 
<»1.<<I8.000 


Credit  Indem. 
tMOO.OM.000 


1M00.0OO.IWO 
SptOO.OOO.OOO 

G.700.0O0,(»OO 
100,000.000 
250,000.000 


•4t.«7SJ4lLm 
41.Mt.fM.Mt 

S8.27Z.915.0M 
15.180.847.000 
2.474.73I.CM10 
4CS.S7«,0a« 

sn.sis.ON 


Total   im,40t.Mt.ssB  tn,T0O.ooiooo  tias.Tos.aM,m 

Pursuing  the  subject  of  net  war  losses  '-till  further 
Senator  Spencer  drew  up  a  trial  balance,  base<l  on  the 
theon,-  that  all  loans  and  extended  credits  as  between 
the  friendly  nations  will  some  time  be  paid  with 
interest,  giving  the  following  result: 
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Kranec  woald  ciuurs*  oS  >  total  lOW 

Great  Briuin   -,,„„,  ...j. 

United  Suua  «  

   ,-,,,„.,  , 


».TiMtt.m 

1t,140J4r.M0 

2.474,781.000 
2«6.l7e.000 


Bam  America  Spent  44  Billions 

The  grow  war  loss  of  the  United  States  (subse- 
i|uently  uMXMaed)  was  given  in  detail  ua  follows: 
Militanr  cost  (u  par  Swretaty  Hooitoa).. 


Otlwr  vdtof  oontritatloM  .  

Congrenlon«l  European  reli«{ 
Grmin  Corporntlon  credit 

\V«r  I>ei>»rtm*nt  credit*  ,  ,  . 

Shipplnu  Board  credit  .  


Credit   by   Amorican  naUonala  tO 


tlonala 


tTM12.22( 
190.000,000 

lOO.OOO.OOO 

6O.S75,00O 

Sn.OvO.OOO 
8.680,000 


ToUl 


Amtica  N«t  Entitkd  to  Iidenwitjr 

Alone  amoHK  the  conquorinp:  nationn,  the  United 
States  appear*  to  have  been  practically  excluded 
from  paitieiiMtlon  in  tlw  indemnitie*  wnmg  fram  ttie 
Germanic  powen.  Under  the  Treaty  of  VerBallles, 
Germany  engaged  to  pay  indemnities  un<Ier  three 
heads  only.  She  is  (1)  to  repay  Belgium  for  all 
foreign  loMca  made  by  that  nation  during  tlie  war, 
in  addition  to  all  fines  and  taxes  imposed  by  German 
ofRcials  upon  Belgian  cities  and  citizens  during  the 
occupation  of  Belgium;  (2)  she  is  required  to  pay 
damagM  to  persons  and  ptopeirty  of  dvUiaaa  in  all 
enemy  nations;  (3)  she  engages  to  pay  pension  and 
dependency  claims  to  citizens  of  enemy  mttlflilii 
capitalized  on  the  basis  of  the  French  ratas,  Which 
are  much  lower  than  our  own. 

Vnitsr  ibh  arrangement,  the  United  States  will  be 
reimbursed  only  to  the  extent  of  her  sliip  lo  >cs, 
which  arc  small,  and  for  a  certain  number  of  pension 
and  dependency  claims,  capitalized  on  the  basis  of 
tiie  French  rates.  These  claims,  it  is  estimated, 
will  amomit  in  the  aggregate  to  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  all  the  moneys  spent  by  the  Unitetl  States  during 
the  war.  Practically  the  whole  of  our  stupendous 
national  outlay,  forty-foor  Ullions  of  dollars — a  sun 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  a  tax  of  nearly  $400  on 
every  man,  woman  and  child  resident  in  these  United 
States  —  is  thought  to  be  a  dead  Ioca» 

This  nation,  upon  its  entrance  into  the  war,  nobly 
disavowed  any  selfish  aims.  Its  two-fold  purpose  in 
taking  part  in  the  war  was  to  rescue  Christian 
Europe  from  the  peril  of  Kaiserism  and  to  make  the 
world  "safe  for  demoeracy"  first,  by  liberating  all 
captive  or  oppressed  nations  from  the  nile  of  the 
tyrannic  powers,  and  then  by  assisting  those  libera 
atad  nations  to  assert  their  statehood  in  their  own 
vmy.  We  did  not  then,  nor  do  we  now.  ask  to  be 
reimbursed  for  our  tremendous  expenditure  of  life 
and  treasure  in  saving  Europe  from  pagan  dionbiap 
tion.  We  have  not  even  pressed  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  charges  on  the  loans,  totaling  ten  billions 
of  dollars  or  more,  which  we  ma/le  to  the  Allied 
Powers  in  their  hour  of  peril,  although  those  same 
debtor  states  are  now  annually  spendmgnma  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  defaulted  interest 


charges  on  the  American  loans  in  Imposing  their 
oppressive  rule  on  weaker  nations  subject  to  them, 
aii'I  whose  captive  fate  they  themselves  might  now 
be  sharing  had  not  American  valor  rescued  them 
fMm  the  tf^iteniag  grasp  of  tiie  enemy. 

What  EMglaad  Oataw  by  the  War 

Unlike  America,  the  European  Powen  ha've  ttleen 

steps  to  reimburse  themselves  fully,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  races,  for  their  expenditures  of  life 
and  treasure  during  the  War.  Let  us  examine  the 
balance  slieeta  of  (heee  nationa  and  see  whesein  they 
have  inroAted  while  America  haa  lost  as  •  reaolt  of 
their  war  efforts.  According  to  the  table,  presented 
by  Senator  Spencer,  tlie  gross  cost  of  the  war  to 
Great  Britain  was  151,062.684,000.  Offsetthig  thJe 
colossal  amount  is  a  credit  indemnity  of  $9,860,000,- 
000,  leaving  a  net  war  loss  to  England  of  f41|202,-> 
634,000,  or  1671,000,000  tea  thu  the  Ml  wir  l«ia 
of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  indemnity,  England  already 
haa  acquirefl  a  vast  new  Empire  in  Africa,  845,439 
square  miies  in  extent,  whose  value  is  probably 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  total  aggiegato  of  her  em* 
penditures  during  the  war. 

These  "credits"  to  England's  account  include  Ger- 
man Ea.-.t  .Airica,  with  a  foreign  trade  of  |24,750,« 
000;  4.000.0O0  head  of  catUe.  6,000,000  bead  of  abaep, 
and  1,000  miles  of  railroad;  German  West  Africa, 
with  a  foreign  trade  of  $18,000,000;  205,643  head  of 
cattle,  472,000  head  of  sheep,  600,000  goats,  a  dia- 
mond output  of  over  1^,000,000  in  the  past  seven 
yean^  and  1,034  miles  of  railroad;  Togoland,  with 
its  vast  and  immensely  valuable  forests;  the  Pacific 
Islands  of  New  Guinea,  the  Bismardt  Archipelago, 
the  Samoan  and  Solomon  groups. 

From  these  new  possessions  alone,  whidi  were 
originally  turned  over  to  the  Allies  for  their  general 
account,  but  have  .since  been  allotted  to  the  British 
Empire,  England  could  derive  a  revmae  sniHelent  to 
liquidate  her  entire  debt. 

But  England  is  seeking  other  sources  of  reim- 
bursements. She  has  laid  claim  to  the  economic  con- 
trol of  Mesopotamia,  with  its  fabulously  rich  oil 
wells  and  copper  mines,  and  if  pennitted  to  acquire 
a  monopoly  of  the  products  of  that  vast  region, 
would  iiave  no  reason  longer  to  lament  her  expoodi- 
tores  during  the  war. 

What  France  Haa  GaiMd  ' 

The  estimated  gross  cost  of  the  war  to  France  is 
$54,272,915,000,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  the 
sum  total  of  her  cash  indemnity,  $16,000,000,000, 
leaving  a  net  loss  of  $88,272,916,000,  or  thirteen  bil- 
lions of  dollars  less  than  t^ie  net  loss  of  the  United 
States  by  the  war.  France  in  addition,  acquires 
Alsace- LoiTaine,  and  all  the  private  property  of 
German  nationals  within  those  provinces. 

The  value  of  this  concession  to  France  may  easily 
be  computed  when  it  is  known  that  the  annual  iron 
production  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  21,136,265  tons,  the 
annual  coal  production  3,796,932  tons,  the  annual 
wine  output  2,672,818  gallons. 

To  France's  credit  account  must  also  be  added 
the  14,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  wliich  Ger- 
many must  supply  to  her  from  the  Bavftt  Basfai 
mines,  other  coal  deliveries  totaling  210,000,000  tn-n^ 
in  ten  years;  115,000  tons  of  chemicals,  principally 
henxol,  coal  tar  and  sulphate  ammonia;  the  live  stock 
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which  Germany  is  required  to  furnish  France,  includ- 
ing 90,000  cows,  100,000  sh«ep,  80,000  fillies,  and 

10,000  goats. 

In  addition  France  naiiis  Germany's  former  pos- 
se.^.-iuus  in  Equatijii;il  Africa,  ami  control  over  tlie 
State  Bank  of  Morocco.  France  also,  by  virtue  of 
her  seeret  compact  with  Great  Britain,  expects  to 
gain  the  economic  control  of  Syria,  whoso  revenue 
ouj^ht  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  interest 
chMges  OB  her  national  debt. 

Belgium's  Financial  Recovery 

Belgium's  gross  war  losses,  estimated  at  |8,174,- 
781,000,  is  larirely  offset  by  a  credit  indemnity  of 

$5,700,000,000,  leaving  a  net  Ios.<  of  $2,474,731,000, 
scarcely  5  per  cent  of  America's  net  loss.  Her 
further  credits  include  80,000,000  tons  of  oal  to  be 
delivered  by  Germany,  and  valued  at  present  charges 
at  more  than  one  billion  of  dollars.  In  addition,  she 
aecjuircs  new  territories,  Morosnet,  Kriesc,  and  Mal- 
medy,  whose  value  is  suiiicient  to  cover  the  re- 
mainder of  her  losses. 

Italy's  Balance  Sheet 
The  gross  cost  of  the  war  to  Italy  is  estimated  at 
$18,680,847,000,  and  if  the  credit  indemnity  of  $3,500,- 

000,000  be  subtracted,  lirr  net  war  loss  is  seen  to  be 
$16,180,847,000.  Offsetting  this,  Italy  acquires  12,000 
square  miles  of  Austrian  territory  in  Trentino,  Istria 
and  part  of  Dalmatia,  whose  value  is  in  the  billions; 
she  receives  an  allotment  of  $3,000,000,000  of  bonds; 
GrrmaM>  must  also  deliver  to  I';ily  within  ten  years 
86,500,000  tons  of  coal,  which  at  the  prevailing  cost 
'  would  aggregate  (1,70(0^000^000  in  valntb 


Japan  Gains  Financially 

Juptai  profite<l  greatly  by  the  war.  Her  estimated 
expenditures  were  only  $481,k  18,000,  offsetting  which 
is  a  credit  indemnity  of  $231,818,000.  Japan  reim- 
bursed herself,  with  the  consent  of  the  Allies  and  at 
the  expense  <if  China,  by  seizing  Shantmnr,  cnmpris- 
ing  a  population  of  80,000,000  people,  an  Immensely 
valuable  ^'concession*',  which  indndes  eoal  nrinea 
with  an  output  of  SI 4,000  tons  per  annum,  two  iron 
mines  and  two  gold  mines,  besides  308  miles  of  rail- 
road. 

in  addition,  the  Allies  "allotted'*  to  Japan  a  group 
of  Pacific  Islands  north  of  the  equator  and  covering 

1040  square  miles,  which  in  C(|uity  and  justice  should 
have  been  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Thus  Japan, 
though  her  financial  participation  in  the  war  was 
only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  financial  parti- 
cipation of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  being  an 
ally  of  England,  was  given  po.'^scssion  of  islands 
which  site  had  hoped  would  give  her  control  of  the 
Fadflc,  at  the  ocpense  of  the  United  States. 

China  a  Heavy  Laser 

The  net  cost  of  the  war  in  China  hi  money  alone 

was  double  the  net  cost  to  Japan.  China  spent 
$666,376,000,  but  her  cancellations  amounted  only  to 
$100,000,000,  they  being  represented  by  the  waiver 
of  the  Boxer  indemnity  and  the  cession  of  a  small 
piece  of  German  property  in  China.  China's  loyalty 
to  llie  Allied  cause  was  repaid  with  treachen.'.  i^he 
being  defrauded  of  her  province  of  Shantung,  which 
IMS  "awarded"  to  Em^aad's  ally,  Japan. 
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T  is  the  great  tragedies  of  life  that  cause  to  shine  forth  like  massive  diamonds,  those  no- 


^  bier  qualities  of  men  and  women  whidi  otherwise  often  lie  hidden  beneath  the  surface 
under  normal  conditions  of  our  daily  associations. 

The  American  peojde  have  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  ttie  cry  of  distress,  whether 
frmn  some  section  of  our  own  land  or  from  the  oppressed  and  sufferers  of  other  lands. 

In  the  stress  of  the  Great  War  there  was  a  spontaneity  of  universal  patriotic  support 
to  our  Government  and  Philanthropic  organizations  unparalleled  in  the  Annals  of  History. 

In  the  Five  Liberty  Loan  appeals,  the  amount  asked  for  was  gri-eatly  over-subscribed, 
in  respondin^j  to  tlie  appeal.s  of  the  Welfare  organizations,  authorized  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  engage  in  welfare  sei'vice  for  soldiers,  sailors  and  civilians  in  the  homeland,  in 
the  war-torn  countries  of  Europe,  at  naval  stations,  and  on  the  high  seas,  the  American 
people  exhibited  a  degree  of  generosity  unequalled  in  the  history  of  humanity.  These 
Armies  of  Mercy  were  thus  sent  forth  on  their  stupendous  task  of  relief  work  wiilt  ample 
financial  assurance  of  being  able  to  carry  their  service  of  love  and  sacrifice  to  every  part 
of  the  globe  where  relief  service  was  required. 

The  personnel  of  these  great  organizations,  consecrated  to  sei'vice  for  soldiers,  sailors 
and  the  civilian  populations  of  devastated  Europe  was  made  up  of  devoted  men  and  women 
f  angels  of  mercy)  who  gave  without  reserve  the  best  that  was  within  them,  even  life  it- 
self, counting  no  cost  too  dear,  no  sacrifice  too  great,  in  extending  the  personal  hand  of 
hdp,  comfort  and  cheer  to  the  unfortunate  millions  of  a  cruel  and  unrighteous  war. 

Back  of  these  great  Armies  of  Welfare  Service  workers,  were  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Christian  church.  All  denominations  of  our  country,  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jew- 
ish, regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed,  united  in  a  loving,  sympathetic,  co-operative  move- 
ment to  supply  articles  of  comfort  for  our  soldier  and  sailor  boys.  In  every  hamlet,  town 
and  city,  throufl^out  the  broad  land,  men  and  women  freely  spent  themselves  in  providing 
sweaters,  scarfs,  afgans,  socks,  wristers,  comfort  kits,  clothing  for  refugees,  and  surgi- 
cal supplies.  This  great  multitude  of  workers  counted  no  inconvenimice  or  sacrifice  too 
{Treat,  if  only  they  mifl^t  provide  comfort  and  cheer  to  the  men  who  had  responded  to  the 
call  of  their  country  in  bdialf  of  freedom  and  humanity.  Thus  were  the  American  people 
brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the  sufferings  of  the  war-ridden  countries  of  Europe, 
so  that  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "their  charity  is  spoken  of  throui^ut  the  world." 

This  upheaval  of  sympathy  and  eagerness  to  provide  comfort  and  help  suiferers  of 
the  War,  whether  soldier  or  civilian,  G«itile  or  Jew,  forms  one  of  the  bri^test  pages  in 
the  history  of  the  World  War. 
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TEiE  AMERICAN  BED  CROSS 

Rdief  ExteiMfed  To  Evny  Peoide  Regardless  of  Natknalit^ 


IN  accordance  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
mercy  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Geneva  and  the 
develo|unent  of  the  Ked  Cross  spirit  through  the 
yean,  the  Amerfean  Rati  Crou  at  the  very  outhreak 
of  the  World  War  in  1914  set  itself  the  task  of  aid- 
ing the  woundeil  aiul  other  victims  of  the  fiKhtinif 
without  regard  to  nationality.  Flans  to  aeenn 
funds  and  make  ready  the  personnel  were  at  once 
laid.  The  attention  of  the  American  people  was 
directed  to  the  contributionH  sent  by  European  Ked 
Cross  Societies  during  the  Spanish  War,  and  they 
were  urged  to  help  in  the  payment  4rf  the  debt. 
President  Wilson,  as  licad  nf  the  society,  added  his 
appeal.  As  a  result,  sufficient  funds  soon  became 
available. 

Early  Relief  Work  Over-Seas 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  shipping  space,  owing 
to  duMW  in  the  ocean  world,  was  oveieome  by  the 

offer  by  the  Hamburjr-American  Line  of  one  of  its 
liners,  which  was  placed  under  temporar>'  American 
TCgiBtr>-,  re-nained  the  Red  Cross,  and  sailed  from 
New  York  September  12,  1914,  heavily  freighted 
with  hospital  supplies  and  with  the  first  units  of 
surgeons  and  nurses  lining  the  rail. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  in  which  the  Unite<l 
States  remained  neutral,  the  American  Red  Cross 
sent  to  Europe  255  nur.-cs,  71  docturs,  nearly  two 
mOlkn  bandages,  over  a  million  surgical  dressings, 
more  timi  •  mfllkn  yards  «f  gmiw,  a  ndlUon  pounds 
of  absorbent  cotton,  half  a  million  refugee  garments, 
great  stores  of  surf^ical  instruments,  drugs  and 
anaesthetics,  a  large  number  of  ambulanew,  and  four 
field  hospitals,  fully  equipped.  A  sanitary  commis- 
sion of  48  persons  was  also  sent  to  fight  the  typhus 
epidemic  in  Serbia. 

The  value  of  relief  supphV-  shipped  before 
America  entered  the  war  exceeded  $1,500,000,  of 
which  about  $350,000  worth  went  to  the  Central 
Empires.  Personnel  was  assigned  in  France,  Russia, 
EHf land,  Auatrfa,  Gerauny,  SerUa,  and  Bdgliim. 

Daring  the  spring  of  1915,  wImb  it  waa  fUt  that, 
as  the  war  had  been  in  progress  for  nearly  a  year, 
the  sanitary  services  of  the  variotm  belligerent  coun- 
tries should  be  well  orf?anizcd,  the  Red  Cross  de- 
cided to  notify  the  respective  countries  of  its  inten- 
tion to  withdraw  the  swReona  and  irarees.  This 
notification  was  made  on  August  1,  1915,  with  the 
result  that  the  American  Red  Cross  reduced  its  ef- 
forts in  Europe  and  eventoally  wtthdrew  its  madlcal 
and  nursing  personnel. 

When  America  Entered  the  War 
When  America  declared  war  ft  became  Imme- 
diately apparent  that  the  Red  Cross  faced  a  tre- 
mendous task.    President  Wilson  clearly  foresaw 
the  duties  that  would  he  imposed  upon  it  by  virtue 


of  its  Conprressional  Charter  as  the  official  volunteer 
relief  organization,  and  on  the  same  day  he  si^rned 
the  joint  war  resolution  issued  to  tlie  people  a  state- 
ment In  whidi  he  eaid: 

"In  order  that  the  relief  work  which  is  undoubt- 
edly ahead  of  us  should  be  made  thoroughly  cfhcient, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  it  ahoold  be  co-ordinated 
and  concentrated  under  the  organization.  *  *  *  As 
the  President  of  the  American  Red  Cros.^,  our  branch 
of  the  great  international  organization,  I  mo.'^t 
earnestly  commend  it  to  your  confidence  and  your 
support  Upon  your  aid,  upon  the  amounts  and 
promptness  of  your  pifts  and  co-operation,  must 
depend  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  that  are  impo.4ed 
upon  it.  If  serves  so  noble  and  beneficient  a  purpose 
that  it  must  appeal  to  all  who  love  their  country 
and  who  love  humanity." 

On  May  10,  1917,  the  PresideBt  appointed  a  War 
Council  of  seven  nationally  known  men,  headed  by 
Henry  P.  Davison,  of  New  York,  to  direct  all  the 
activities  <;f  the  organization  in  the  war.  The  other 
original  members  of  the  War  Council  were  Charles 
D.  Norton,  Maj.  Grayson,  M.  P.  Murphy,  Cornelius 
N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  Edward  N.  Hurley,  and  William  How- 
ard Taft,  and  Eliot  Wadsworth  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, ex -officio  members.  Messrs.  Hurley  and 
Norton  and  Maj.  Murphy  were  culled  to  other  duties 
and  resigned  from  the  War  Council,  their  places 
beinjr  taken  successively  by  John  D.  Ryan.  Harvey 
D.  Gibson  and  George  B.  Case.  Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr. 
Gibson  were  in  turn  soceeeded  tf  Jeoie  B.  Jenee  and 
George  E.  Scott. 

Then  began  tiie  Indldfaig  of  the  organisation 
thrcuRh  which  the  needs  of  the  soldiers  and  suffer- 
ing civilian  population  abroad  were  brought  home 
to  the  American  people,  »ith  the  result  that  tiiey 
contributed  funds  to  the  Red  Cross  with  unprece- 
dented generosity.  A  "Red  Cross  Week**  for  the 
collection  of  money  was  designated.  It  was  proposed 
to  raise  $100,000,000,  but  when  all  the  returns  were 
In  ft  was  found  that  $114,000,000  had  been  snb- 
scrihed.  With  this  the  Red  Cioes  began  ita  lelief 
work  on  a  hu^'e  scale. 

The  Red  Cross  and  the  Soldier 

The  pfhnary  ftmcHon  of  Uie  Red  Cross  In  war,  of 

course,  i.s  to  provide  voluntrer  relief  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  and 
their  families  and  the  American  people,  but  in  the 
late  war  the  American  Red  Cross  activities  for  the 
fighting  men  covere<i  a  much  wider  field.  Prom  the 
time  the  American  soldier  entered  the  service  until 
he  had  been  demobllfsed,  the  Red  Croee,  at  the  re- 
quest nf  the  War  Department,  aHsiste<l  him  in  many 
ways  possible  only  to  a  large  volunteer  organization 
oflkially  reeoKnJaed.  The  Red  Cnaa  neraHad,  or> 
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ganized  and  equipped  hospital  and  ambulance  units, 
•Mitttd  fm  the  care  uf  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
etiMiveiielM  and  mobiliaed  aunw  for  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

The  labor  of  volunteer  Red  Cros.s  wromcil  pro- 
▼idad  tiia  men  in  the  servici>  with  knitted  Karmanta 
not  a  part  of  their  Army  ctiuipnunt,  as  well  as  an 
unlimited  t|uanlity  of  sunfical  dressint^s  and  sup- 
plemental  medical  supplies.  Canteens  established  at 
many  points  In  the  home  country  and  In  the  war 
zf  ne  provided  the  soldipr,  en  route,  with  food, 
tobacco  and  other  creature  comforts.  Home  Service 
helped  to  maintain  morale  by  renderinsr  assistaaoa 
in  many  forms  to  soldiers'  and  sailors'  families. 
American  fighters  held  prisoners  in  enemy  camps, 
after  beinc  located  tlirouKH  the  International  Red 
Croaa,  were  supplied  by  the  American  Red  Crosa 
with  food  and  other  eonforta.  Tlw  side  and  wotndad 
behind  our  own  lines  were  cheered  and  aided  in 
their  convalescence,  the  home-cominf?  and  demobil- 
ised troops  were  helped  in  raadjoatinR  themselvaa  to 
civil  life,  and,  finally,  the  firraves  of  the  fallen  were 
located  and  photographed  at  the  request  of  the  War 
Dipnitnoit  for  tha  comfort  of  the  home  folka. 

The  task  of  preparing  the  Red  Cross  for  its  serv- 
ice with  the  armed  forces  of  the  government  began 
long'  before  the  April  day  that  marked  the  entr>'  of 
the  United  States  into  the  World  War.  In  the  early 
part  of  1915,  the  Department  of  Military  Relief  of 
the  Ked  Cross,  recognizing  that  hospital  units  must 
be  organized  and  prepared  in  advance  of  war,  if 
the  Army  Medical  Service  was  to  he  able  to  meet 
the  shock  of  such  an  emergency,  bcK'in  to  recruit 
and  organize  at  inipoilant  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  groups  of  doctors  and  noneSi  who  were  to 
be  available  for  aorvioa  at  any  tine  with  the  Army 
Medical  Corps.  The  work  of  selecting  and  eciuipping 
these  units  was  pu.she<l  >n  enortretically  that  when 
the  state  of  war  was  declared  six  complete  units 
wei«  ready  for  aervice. 

This  early  preparation  enabled  the  Red  Cross  to 
respond  immediately  to  the  call  of  the  Army,  whidi 
eama  within  two  wades  after  the  United  States  went 
to  war.  The  six  units  were  mobilized  without  delay, 
and  within  seven  weeks  of  the  declaration  of  war 
one  of  them  had  reached  England  on  its  way  to 
France. 

By  the  end  of  June,  1917,  organization  of  the  Red 
Cross  Baf^e  Hospitals,  autiiorised  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army,  waa  being  oompleted.  Fifty 
of  these  mita  were  tumed  over  to  tlie  Medical  De- 
partment  of  the  Army  and  sent  to  England  and 
France,  and  one  to  Italy,  all  for  duty  with  the 
Anariean  Expeditionary  Forces.  Tljese  Base  Hos- 
pitals were  organized  from  the  staffs  of  the  best 
hospitals  in  the  country.  A  typical  unit  contained 
twenty-two  surgeons  and  physicians,  two  dentists, 
•iarty-five  Red  Croaa  nurses  and  one  hundred  and 
ftfty'^wo  men  of  the  Enlisted  Rawnra  Corps. 

Tlie  Red  Cross  assisted  the  Army  in  making  up 
its  complement  of  ambulance  companies.  Forty- 
seven  ambulance  companicB  were  formed,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Army  and  assigned  to  the  sanitary- 
trains  of  various  Divisions  of  the  A.  EL  F.,  after 
training  at  camps  and  cantonments  In  this  country. 
Kach  of  these  units  consisted  of  124  men.  Tn  all. 
the  Red  Cross  enrolled  for  Army  ambulance  and  hos- 


pital service  2,489  physicians  and  50  chaplains. 

From  tlie  moment  the  great  Army  training  cen- 
ters sprang  into  existence  throughout  the  country, 
the  American  Red  Cross  was  on  the  ground  ready  to 
meet  ikinunds  for  supplemental  assistance  and 
equipment  made  upon  it  by  the  Army  medical  au- 
thorities. At  eadi  camp  tliere  waa  maintained  a 
Red  Cross  convalescent  house  for  soldiers  mending 
from  illness  and  for  the  accommodation  of  relatives 
summoned  by  the  swioua  condititm  of  their  UnafoUc 
in  the  serv  ice. 

During  the  terrible  influenza  epidemic  in  1918, 
many  Uvea  were  saved  due  to  the  varied  forms  of 
service,  ranging  from  emergency  nursing  to  the 
quick  delivery  of  medical  supplies,  rendered  by  the 
Bad  CroM. 

The  Sanitary  Service 

A  Red  Cross  activity  that  had  a  direct  bearing 
on  Iceeping  down  aidniasa  and  deatii  among  tha 

soldiers  and  sailors  was  the  Sanitary  Service  estab- 
lished to  extend  aid  to  federal,  sute  and  local  au- 
thorities in  leeuring  eUtetive  sanitary  eantroi  in 
civil  districts  surrounding  and  adjacent  to  Army 
cantonments  and  Naval  bases.  The  throwing  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  into  camp,  and  the  gath- 
ering near  these  campa  of  bundnda  of  thouMada 
more  of  tbeir  rdativea  and  frtanda  and  otbars,  pro- 
duced condltiona  hi^^  favondde  for  apidaafca  and 
death. 

Sanitary  Service  was  operated  thnragh  twnty- 
nine  tmits  assigned  to  districts  in  sixteen  states  and 
directed  by  officers  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Ser\'ice.  Their  work  included  tlie  raparri- 
sion  of  public  and  private  water  supply;  disposal  of 
sewage  and  garbage  to  control  fly-breeding;  inspec- 
tion of  f(»od  supplies;  control  of  communicable  dis- 
eases; public  health  nursing;  school  medical  inspec- 
tion; and  control  through  education  and  ether  maana 

of  social  disease.s. 

Supplementmg  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Service, 
there  were  four  Red  Croas  railway  laboratory  cars, 
fuUy  equipped  and  carrying  adantlfie  pavsonaalt  and 
alwaya  iwuiy  for  aa  Imuadiata  nqMoaa  at  any 
Anny  or  Nanral  base  thraataaad  with  epidamie; 

The  Motor  Corps 
Of  inestiniuble  value  to  the  Red  Cros?  was  the 
Women'.s  Volunteer  Motor  Corps,  organized  in  300 
communities  and  having  a  membership  of  over  11,000 
woman.  These  women  contributed  not  only  their 
automobiles,  but  their  own  service;  their  ears  cov- 
ered a  total  of  over  3,500,000  miles.  Particularly 
in  the  influenza  epidemic,  and  later  in  transporting 
the  returned  side  and  wounded,  did  they  dlBtingvish 
thamadvaa. 

The  Nmaing-Sarriea 

The  greatest  achievement  of  tiie  Amariean  Red 

Cross  in  the  medical  field,  however,  was  its  mobili- 
zation of  over  23,000  nurses,  nearly  20,000  of  whom 
saw  aetive  lerviea.  As  the  reserve  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Nurse  Corps,  the  Hed  Cross  Nursing  Service 
had  at  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
about  8,000  nurses  enrolled,  and  from  tliat  time  until 
the  armiatice  waa  signed  it  bent  every  effort,  not 
only  toward  obtaining  the  additional  thonsands 
nee<led,  but  in  fcoapittg  op  the  standard  of  require- 
ments. 
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Of  the  munes  marshalled  by  the  liod  Cross,  17,931 
were  tumcd  over  to  the  Army  Nun^o  t:orp.s,  1,05K 
to  the  Navy,  284  to  the  United  States  PubUe  Uealtb 
Service,  and  604  were  in  Red  Cross  activities  abroad. 

Of  the  total,  approximately  10,500  saw  scmice  over- 
seas. At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  there  were  2ii6 
eo\d  stars  on  the  servfee  flair  of  the  Dc^rtment  of 
Nursinj!:,  reprpspntinp  tho  number  of  nurses  who 
gave  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty,  92  of  them 
ahroad. 

The  Canteen  Service 

General  efforts  by  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
the  welfare  of  the  soldier  began  from  the  time  he 

left  home  for  thr  traininfr  ramp.  At  railway  centers 
all  along:  the  routts  leatlinK  to  the  camps  and  can- 
tonments, Red  Crma  cantewig  were  established  for 

hij.  comfort. 

It  was  natural  that  in  heavy  movements  of  troops 
there  should  be  unavoidable  accidents  and  delays, 
sudden  illness  and  other  incmvmiMieM  and  diseom- 
forts.  The  Red  Cross  Canteen  Servfee  worked  in 
clo.'-ost  harmony  with  the  povcmment,  obscrvin^r 
great  care  in  the  maintenance  of  secrecy  concerning 
troop  movements.  At  the  more  important  stations 
canteen  huts,  hospital  transfer  rooms,  information 
booths,  reading:  rooms,  telephone  booths,  shower 
baths,  swimming:  facilities,  lunch  rooms  and  other 
conveniences  were  provided,  and  at  other  points 
Red  Cross  women  with  sandwiches,  hot  drinks  and 
tobacco  were  on  hand  when  troop  trains  passed 
through.  Before  hostilities  ceased  more  than  700 
canteens  were  fa  operation,  requiring  the  sendees 
of  65,000  womm  eanteea  workers,  all  Aill-time  vol- 
unteers. 

Arriving  at  the  camps  the  sotdiers  found  the  Red 

Cross  prepared  to  perform  many  senMces  for  them. 
Red  Cro.'ss  Chapter  members  in  every  part  of  the 
country  had  been  knitting  sweaters,  wristlets,  muf- 
flers, helmets  and  socks  and  filling  comfort  kits  to  be 
issued  to  fhe  soldiers  to  supplement  their  Army 
equipment.  In  addition,  there  was  distributed  great 
quantities  of  writinir  paper,  tooth  brushes,  razors, 
bed  supplies,  pajamas,  slieets,  pillow  cases,  blankets, 
property  bags,  bandages,  and  other  supplemental 
ho.spital  supplies  and  medicines. 

In  camps  the  Red  Cross,  at  the  request  of  the  War 
Department,  supplemented  the  regular  hospital  .serv- 
ice by  extra  attentions  to  the  sick  an<l  woundefl.  This 
included  daily  visits  tu  cheer  the  patients  and  to 
extend  such  assistance  as  was  needed  and  approved 
by  tiw  military  autiiorities.  It  developed  that  con- 
valescent soldiers  had  no  place  for  recreation  save 
in  the  wards  and  corridors  of  the  hospitals,  so  the 
Red  Cross  built  92  convaleseent  hou.ses  in  the  trdn- 
iag  and  embarkation  eamps.  These  buildings  were 
intended  primarily  for 'the  use  of  convalescents,  but 
were  availahlo  for  such  other  use  as  the  military 
authorities  might  designate.  They  provided  reading 
and  writing  facilities,  games  and  entertainments. 
They  contained  rooms  for  the  relatives  of  the  men 
dangerously  stricken,  and,  in  some  cases,  quarters 
for  nurses,  who  were  also  provided  with  reercation 
houses  in  61  camps  and  hospitals. 

nome  ,'^ervice 

Red  Cross  Home  Service,  with  which  the  soldiers 
first  became  acquainted  in  the  eamps,  was  aa  activ- 


ity that  was  destined  to  prove  of  the  greatest  com- 
fort and  material  assistance  to  a  large  percentaf^e 
of  the  men  and  their  families.  Early  in  the  war,  it 
was  recognizeil  that  the  morale  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  could  be  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  point 
only  by  relieving  them  of  worry  over  home  condi- 
tions, Sfmilariy,  it  was  necessary  that  the  families, 
whose  sons,  husband-;  and  brothers  had  been  called 
to  military  duty,  should  not  suffer  unnecessary  hard- 
ships. 

Accordingly,  Red  Cross  Home  Ser\ice  became  a 
medium  through  which  soldiers  could  receive  direct 
reports  of  conditions  at  home,  and  families  could  be 
kegl  informed  of  the  welfare  of  their  sons.  But 
Hoflie  Service  went  much  further  than  this,  for  the 
Red  Cross  undertook,  through  10,000  Home  Service 
committees,  to  help  soldiers'  families  who  were  in 
finaaeial  straits,  or  were  beset  by  le^  or  other 
family  troubles,  or  allotment  and  allowance  tangles, 
and  sometimes  by  depressing  loneliness.  The  50,000 
Home  Service  workers,  who  never  intruded,  but  who 
were  at  instant  service  when  called  by  soldier  or 
family,  constantly  spread  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  intelligent  and  substantial  npiphborlinrss  to  such 
an  extent  that  more  than  500,000  families  were 
helped  and  the  anxiety  oiver  home  eoaditioiu  allayed 
for  a  corvMpondinff  number  of  soldien  and  sailors. 

Field  Service 

Field  senice  on  a  large  scale  was  (juickly  organ- 
ized when  the  Americans  actually  became  engaged 
In  the  flghthur.    Mobile  canteens  were  established 

for  the  dispensing  of  hot  and  cold  drinks  and  to- 
bacco to  the  men  at  the  front,  procee<ling  wherever 
Americ&ns  were  stationed,  and  there  was  built  up  a 
system  of  supplying  soldiers  with  socks,  undercloth- 
ing and  other  necessities  to  supplement  the  regular 
Army  issue. 

Activities  of  the  Americfm  Red  Cross  Hospital 
Service  ranged  from  rushing  ether  from  Paris  to  the 
field  operatinir  rooms  in  attack  em(>rjrencirs  to  pro- 
viding a  1,000-bed  hospital  in  forty-eight  hours. 
The  ^ne  of  supplemental  medical  supplies  provided 
the  Army  ran  into  the  millions.  Twenty-four  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  military  hospitals  and  twelve  con- 
valescent hospitals  for  Amwican  soldiars  were  estdi- 
lished  in  France. 

Prisoners 

As  soon  as  Americans  were  taken  captive,  steps 
were  taken  by  the  American  Red  Cross  to  relievo 

their  condition.  Through  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  the  organization  succee<led 
in  locating  these  men,  and  individual  boxes  filled 
with  food,  chocolate,  tobacco  and  other  comforts 
were  dispatched  to  them  regularly;  and  other  steps 
wojc    laki-n  thiiuif;'.    ti.o    Inlcrnational  Committee 

looking  to  their  humane  treatment.  Tiie  American 
Red  Cross  also  made  it  possible  to  maintaiii  eoinmo- 

nication  between  the  prisoners  and  their  homes. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  conflict.,  with  more  than  two 
million  American  .<?oldiers  in  France,  many  of  them 
sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals,  the  number  greatly 
increased  of  those  out  of  touch  with  home  for  va- 
rious reasons,  and  here  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service 
reached  its  highest  value.  A  corps  of  Red  Cross 
seardien  was  assigned  to  loeate  missing  men  and 
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to  report  tbeir  eonditkii  fbv  tlie  benefit  of  their 

After  the  si>rnin>j  of  the  armistice,  larsre  jfroups 
of  soklieiii  were  porniitted  furlouKhs  which  took 
them  to  different  parts  of  France,  and  there  also 
they  found  the  American  ited  Cross  ready  to  serve 
them.  In  Paris  it  operated  hotels  and  cluhs  for  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men,  providing  sleepini^  quarters 
and  meaJs  at  nominal  rates,  and  on  the  Riviera  and 
at  other  naorta  made  inoviaion  for  the  entertain* 
r.^rnt  of  aoMier  vUtbon,  both  eonvalceeent  and  able- 
bodied. 

Ob  Other  Fiwta 

The  American  Ked  Cran  entered  Italy  at  one  of 
the  real  criees  of  the  war,  and  endeavored  to  elevate 
the  morate  of  the  Italian  troops  in  every  wuy  pos- 
sible. When  the  Italians  were  forced  back  to  the 
Piave  in  October,  1917,  an  emergency  call  sent  to 
the  AmevieaB  Red  Cross  in  Paris  brought  ambu- 
lances and  trains  of  supplies  without  delay.  Various 
other  activities  to  help  the  men  in  the  trenches,  in- 
cluding thirty-three  canteens  and  assistance  to  the 
military  hoqiitals  featured  the  orgaaization's  effort 
in  Italy. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  American  Red 
Croea  in  Belgium  was  to  assist  the  Belgian  Red 
Cross  fak  the  operation  of  twenty-eight  military  hos- 
pitals, providinpr  the  money  to  complete  one  of 
them.  SurKical  equipment  for  the  field  was  also 
supplied,  and  eiglity-two  canteens  capable  of  sup- 
plying 25,000  soldiers  daily  were  established  just 
behind  the  lines.  Welfare  work  was  carried  on 
among  the  Belgian  soldiers  on  leave  who  were  un- 
able to  spend  the  time  at  their  homes. 

Relief  of  various  kinds  was  also  provided  the  Serv- 
ian soldiers  and  Russia's  Army  before  the  fighting 
ceased  on  the  Russian  Front,  and  later  the  Czecho- 
SlovalEs  fai  their  epie  campaign  through  Siberia. 

When  American  troops  were  sent  to  Vladivostok 
and  Archangel  to  assist  in  the  Allie<l  operations  in 
tiiose  regions,  the  American  Red  Cross  sent  missions 
to  provide  recreation  and  comforts  for  the  soldiers, 
and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  relief  work  among 
dvilfans. 

Wilb  the  Navy 

The  relations  of  the  Red  Cross  to  the  Navy  par- 
alleled it.s  service  to  the  Army,  altluniKli.  uf  course, 
on  a  smaller  scale.  For  the  Navy,  tlic  society  or- 
ganisMi  eight  base  hospitals  and  seventeen  Naval 
hoepttal  traits,  one  of  the  hospitals  being  established 
in  England.  A  ]nindrc<I  motor  vehicles  were  among 
the  items  of  medical  equipment  supplied;  provision 
In  the  way  of  canteens  and  lodging  was  made  for 
sailors  on  shore  leave  and  at  Naval  bases,  and  the 
sailors  received  knitted  garments  pnxluced  by  the 
Chapter  women  workers,  which  supplementary  por- 
tection  agidnst  the  cold  proved  of  great  value,  par- 
tienlavly  to  the  men  of  the  destroyer  fleet  in  their 
frigid  patrol  of  the  Noifh  Sea. 

How  the  WoBien  Helped 

From  the  outset  there  was  such  an  intense  desire 
on  the  part  of  millions  of  women  members  of  the 
Red  Cross  Chapters  to  make  useful  relief  supplies, 

and  so  ready  a  response  to  every  call  made  upon 
the  Chapters,  that  the  principal  effort  at  National 


Headquarters  was  to  guide  and  systematize  this 
woric.    Patterns,  specifications  and  directions  for 

surgical  dressings,  hospital  gamients  and  supplies, 
refugee  clothing,  knitted  ailicles  and  comforts  for 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  prepared  after  earefnl 
study  and  consultation  with  experts. 

More  than  h,00O,000  Keil  Cross  women  were  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  producing  comforts  for  ttio 
soldiers  and  relief  supplies  for  abroad.  The  pro- 
duction totaled  371,000,000  articles,  valued  at  over 
?93,000,000.  Of  this  over  $2h,000,0no  worth  was 
distributed  in  the  camps  in  the  United  States, 
188,000,000  worth  was  shipped  to  France,  and 
112^00,000  sent  elsewhere  overseas. 

aviliaa  Relief  Abmad 

Frcm  the  moment  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War  it  was  clear  that  the  task  of  the  Ameii- 
ean  Red  Cross  in  helping  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
would  be  only  one  pha.'^e  of  its  activities  in  the  con- 
flict. For  nearly  three  years  Belgium  and  a  large 
area  at  France  had  been  the  scene  of  extensive  mil- 
itary operations  which  resulted  in  untold  sufTering 
and  hardships  for  civilians.  .Similar  conditions  pre- 
vaile<l  in  Russia,  Italy  an<l  the  Balkans,  and  even 
England  had  not  escaped  corresponding  problems. 
The  situation  seriously  menaced  the  morale  of  the 
Alliefl  populations.  Accor<lin>?ly,  the  American  Red 
Cross  devoted  a  part  of  its  energies  toward  relieving 
distress  among  the  millions  of  refugees  and  dis- 
tressed civilians  in  Allied  countries,  thus  proving  the 
determination  of  the  Unite<l  States  and  its  people 
to  gi\  e  not  only  military  a-^sistance  hut  the  spiritoal 
and  material  aid  so  necessary*  to  morale. 

In  France 

When  the  American  Retl  Cross  Commi.ssion  to 
France  arrived  in  tliat  country  in  June,  1917,  it 
found  that  virtually  all  men  of  militarj*  age  were 
either  in  the  army,  making  munitions  or  occupied 
in  other  callings  directly  connected  with  the  war. 
Of  the  eighty-six  departments,  ten  of  those  in  the 
north  were  partly  in  enemy  hands  and  one  wholly 
oeeupied.  All  of  these  dqiartmenta  had  been  rav- 
aged by  military  operation!*  and  large  areas  had  been 
completely  devastate<l.  From  these  invaded  depart- 
ments about   1,500,000  refu^ree    hail  been  Kcaltered 

over  the  rest  of  France.  Beginning  with  December, 
1016,  over  a  thousand  repatries — women,  childrm 

and  old  people,  were  daily  arrivinc"  in  Fnince  from 
Germany,  via  .Switzerland,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  tliein  with  housing,  food  and  vrork.  Many 
thou.nands  of  French  soldiers  had  been  crippled  in 
fighting  and  had  to  be  assi-sted  in  various  ways.  » 
TubeiTulosis  had  increased  amontr  tlie  lefuL'ees  and 
repatries  and  there  was  a  high  infant  mortality. 

At  once  the  Commission  set  to  work.  Its  woricers ' 
met  the  trains  rif  rrfuL'-ees.  [lrl>^!l;e'l  them  with  food, 
built  barracks  for  them,  provided  furniture  and  bed- 
ding, helped  pay  rent  and  strengthened  in  every  way 
possible  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities.  The  Red 
Crr.ss  operate<l  67  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  to 
which  visiting  workers  and  nurses  were  attached. 
The  refugee  populatian  was  assisted  to  return  to 
the  devastated  areas,  that  they  might  cultivate  the 
land  anfl  thus  help  solve  the  foo<l  problem.  It  under- 
took direct  repair  work  in  several  villages  which 
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had  been  rendered  completely  uninhabitable.  It  alio 
extended  auRlRtanee  to  1R7  other  relief  agrenciee. 

With  Xhp  incroasp  of  militnty  artivity  in  March, 
1918,  when  the  reconstructed  area  was  again  over* 
run,  the  refoffee  preWem  atain  fnereMad.  Th«  Red 

Grots  work  prew  until  it  whh  usincr  a  millinn  rlollflrs 
nonthly  in  its  efforts  for  the  displaced  populations. 
Food,  blankete,  clothinfr,  stores  of  all  Undo  ware 
gifen  to  tbe  terrified  inhabitants  who  were  leaving 
as  fast  ai  poislble,  and  all  transportation  units  had 
to  be  used,  not  for  carryintr  supplies  into  the  dis- 
trict, but  for  getting  people  out  of  it.  i:Imergeii^ 
eanteeiw  were  established  and  doeton  and  nurseo 
looked  nfter  rcfupecs  in  temporary  i?helters. 

It  is  ostimatcd  that  over  a  million  people  were 
given  aid  at  this  tint. 

In  its  tuberculoaiB  praviBtioii  work  in  France  the 
Red  Cross  co-operated  t^th  the  ItoeVefeller  Com- 
mission. It  assisted  847  institutions  ami  30,000 
patients  were  thus  directly  reached  and  benefited. 
Bed  Cross  doctors  and  nurses  also  |Mit  into  opera- 
tion a  child  welfare  propram  that  reached  Into 
nearly  ever>-  department  in  France.  They  ortjanizcd 
clinics,  established  hospitals  and  creches  and  guvo 
exhibitions  that  were  attended  by  more  than  285,000 
persons.  Matenilty  hospitals  were  established,  and 
a  large  hotel  at  Evian  was  c(<n\Trte(l  into  a  chil- 
dren's hospital.  The  Red  Crobs  also  helped  in  the 
work  of  re-educating  and  assisting  the  more  than 
300,000  Frenchmen  who,  at  the  beginning  of  its 
work  in  France,  were  di.sabled  in  the  war. 

In  Russia 

The  second  undertaking  of  the  Bed  Cross,  looking 
towaxd  the  material  supi)«>rf  and  heartoninB:  of  our 
Allies  was  the  dispatch  of  a  special  commission  to 
Russia,  and  in  spite  of  the  chaotic  eondition  in  that 
countrj',  it  wao  able  to  relieve  much  distress.  It 
brought  in  nearly  half  a  million  cans  of  condensed 
milk,  thus  helpini?  »ave  the  lives  of  25,000  children 
in  Petrograd.  It  sent  large  quantities  of  drugs  and 
medleal  supplies,  and  an  arahulanee  unit  of  126  ears. 

The  CommiBsion  assisted  financially  the  families 
of  Russian  officers  who  were  found  destitute,  and 
extended  relief  to  thousands  of  Russians  stranded 
in  Switzerland  as  the  result  of  the  revolution,  to 
Servian  refugees  in  Siberia,  and  to  workmen  who 
were  emploirad  in  kMflng  open  the  vital  MarmaBsk 
railroad. 

The  Commlislon  left  Petrograd  In  March,  IMS, 

as  the  increasing  chaos  was  sn  spricmsly  disrupting 
its  plans,  but  at  other  points  it  carrie<l  on  impor- 
tant relief  work  of  various  kinds.  One  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  bring 
^  in  food,  drugs  and  soap  for  Russian  soldiers  return- 
ing from  prison  camps. 

All  the  while  the  field  of  American  Red  Cross  en- 
deaTor  was  growfaig  In  Siberia.  The  Cseeho-Sloraks 
were  making  their  drive  across  that  countr,*  and  in 
a<lditiun  to  providing  hospitals,  doctors,  nurses  and 
medical  equipment  and  supplies  for  their  side  and 
wounded,  the  Bed  Cross  extended  relief  of  Bumanma 


kinds  to  tlie  refugees  abandoning  their  hoinee  in 

advance  of  the  fighting.  Serious  epidemics  bmles 
out  in  the  interior  of  Siberia  and  hospital  trains 
were  rushed  in  by  the  Red  Cross  to  comliat  their 
spread.  The  Red  Cross  assisted  in  the  reoeue  of 
victims  of  the  terrible  "death  trains"  that  wanderwl 
through  Siberia  frelRhted  with  dead  and  dying  pris- 
oners and  in  the  efforts  to  rescue  the  thousands  of 
Roaaian  ebildrea  abandoned  in  the  Urals  aftar  behig 
taken  out  of  the  elties  to  escape  hunger. 

In  Ifjigland 

In  fhigiand,  fn  addition  to  glfta  to  London  hospi- 
tal.-, the  Red  Cross  maintained  maternity  and  child 
welfare  centers,  and  gave  employment  to  women  who 
had  -  uliered  financial  losses  through  the  war  in  its 
workshops,  which  turned  out  surgical  dressings  and 
garments.  It  also  looked  after  British  dependenu 
of  American  soldiers. 

In  Belgium 

In  Belgium,  along  the  Flanders  front,  the  Rc<l 
Cross  was  of  great  service  in  easing  the  distre.s.- 
and  hardship  incident  to  the  hurrie<l  evacuation.s 
during  the  German  offensive  of  Mardi,  1918.  It 
eonstrueted  a  village  of  60  cottages  at  Havre  to 
hdu.-^e  Rclgian  rnfuK^ces  and  did  vthrr  work  similar 
to  that  carried  on  for  French  refugees.  Working 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  snd  private  agencies,  it  as- 
sisted in  maintaining  75  colonies  of  Belgian  childi«n. 

Italy  and  the  Balkans 

AnuJOg  the  half  million  helpless  people  who  fled 
southward  when  the  Italians  were  forced  back  to 
thr  Tiavc,  the  Red  Cross  work  was  also  carried  on. 
Among  other  activities,  a  village  of  91  buildings  was 
put  up  by  the  Bed  Cnias  outside  Pisa  to  honee  tfiOO 
Venetian  refugees.  Extpn=ive  operations  were  alao 
carried  on  in  Greece,  Serbia  and  Roumania. 

$400,000,000  for  Belief 

Between  the  day  tiie  state  of  war  waa  dadaMd 

and  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  American  peo- 
ple donates!  to  the  organization  in  round  numbers 
$400,000,000  in  money  and  supplie.s.  in  m  alagle 
campaign,  tlie  Seoond  War  Fund  Drive,  more  than 
$169,000,000  was  subscribed,  although  only  $100,000.- 
000  had  been  asked.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  membersliip  totaled  500,000,  divided  among 
aiNnit  600  dtaptorB.  By  November  1,  1017,  the  en* 
rollment  had  increased  to  5,000,000  with  chap- 
ters. At  the  end  of  the  Christma.s  Membership 
Drive  there  were  22,000,000  members.  The  second 
annual  Roll  Call,  in  December,  1918,  came  after  the 
armistice  was  signed,  but  althoagh  hostlMtiee  had 
ceased.  lf>.000.00n  Amrricans  enrolled.  This  fact 
is  sufhcient,  for  it  proved  that  the  American  people 
were  satisfied  with  the  war  tteerd  of  the  American 
Hod  Cros.s — that  they  believed  in  ft  and  the  idea  of 
Service  for  which  it  stands,  and  that  they  felt  that 
its  work  should  be  continued  In  paaee  time  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever  bef ora. 
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WITH  the  declaration  of  War  on  Germany  by 
the  United  SUtea,  April  6,  1917,  the  VounK 
Men's  Christian  Anodation  promptly  placed 
itself  and  its  entire  reeouiceB  at  the  (Mspoeal  of 
the  nation. 

By  reason  of  the  wide  ran^^L'  am!  nature  of  its 
ni^ar  work,  the  Association  was  admirably 
•quipped  to  serve  the  Amy  and  Navy  In  a  moat 
vital  way,  both  in  the  homeland  and  overseaa. 

The  Aasociation  had  a  valuable  preparation  and 
experience  In  nlUtary  and  naval  work  on  which  to 
drn^w^— expailanea  acqotred  in  aening  the  Bolditn 
and  eaJtors  tiireai^  lite  dvll  Wniv  tbe  Spaufadi- 
American  War,  the  Buno>JafnMt  War,  and  «n  fha 
Mexican  Border. 

For  twenty-ftra  yanv,  tiw  AMoetaUen  had  bean 
in  constant  service  with  the  men  of  the  Reprular 
Army  and  the  Na\'j',  in  their  permanent  posts  and 
stations.  Alio  from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War  in  1914,  it  had  rendered  to  prieoneri  of  war. 
In  all  ttia  balligamt  ttmMm,  and  to  oertBlB  of  tto 


MebilialnK  ItanNma- 

WhDe  no  one  at  the  beginninjr  anticipated  the 
proportions  of  the  task,  which  the  Asaocia- 
ild  ultimately  be  called  upon  to  paetonn,  it 
reeogniied,  however,  that  it  was  great  enough 
to  command  all  the  resources  of  the  organisation. 

The  better,  therefore,  to  mobilize  and  concentrate 
its  foreea  to  meet  the  gigantic  emergenqrf  a 
National  War  Worit  Ooandl  waa  fdnnad,  repwoent* 

ing  all  the  various  apencie.^  of  the  organization — 
Local  A»*i<uciation — State  Conunitteen — International 
Committee — and  charged  OoMy  with  the  napoMal- 
bility  of  financing  and  pwocuting  the  now  msr 
work. 

The  Symetry  of  Manhood 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Association's 
existence  is  the  symmetrical  development  of  young 
miin*"^i  and  it  cariiod  over  into  the  war  woric  the 
Meal  •ymboliied  hi  ita  amUoa,  tha  triaagla,  whldi 

during'  the  war  became  fauifllar  throni^tont  tha 

civilized  world. 

Hie  triangle  with  its  three  sides  represents  the 
completenc^'s  of  human  nature  in  its  three  aspects 
— body,  mind,  spirit — no  one  of  which,  the  Associa- 
tion holds,  can  be  neglected  if  a  well  proportioned 
manhood  ii  to  be  attained  or  even  approximated. 

It  was  natttrat,  therefore,  that  the  service  which 
the  Association  soupht  to  render  should  express  it- 
self by  means  of  recreational,  educational  and  re- 
liglOUS  activities,  and  these  forme<l  the  basis  of  its 

program,  although  the  abnormal  conditions  of 


military  life,  necessitated  additions  and  medWeattoaa 

at  certain  points. 
The  vary  task  of  imjecting  theee  aetMtiM  on 

such  a  prodigious  scale,  and  at  SUCh  great  dirtiaOM, 
made  it  inevitable  that  much  of  the  onergy  of  tha 
organization  should  be  expended  upon  the  inter- 
mediate  procaiiea  involved  in  making  workan,  and 
supplies  available  for  the  soldiers  and  aailors.  such 
as  the  rocruitinp:,  trainlnK  and  transportation  of 
personnel,  the  construction  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment,  and  the  purchaae  and  distribution  of  supplies. 

Athletic.  Educational  and  Religious  Work 

The  chief  object  of  tlio  athletic  work  was  that  of 
interesting  and  enlistinK  rv(  l  y  man  in  some  form 
of  physical  recreation,  and  to  this  end  mass  gamaa 
were  extensively  promoted,  but  the  encouragement 
of  specialized  sports  also  served  tO  aiOllia  interest 

Educational  classes  and  lectures  were  provided 
wherever  war  work  was  carried  on,  and  in  the 
A.  E.  F.,  particularly,  a  great,  independent  educa- 
tional system  was  built  up,  covering  the  whole  fields 
tnm  the  elementary  aehool,  to  the  vnhrersity.  Han« 
dreds  of  musicians,  actors  and  other  artists  were  re- 
cruited for  the  entertainment  of  the  Army,  and  mov- 
inf!:  pictures  were  shown  on  a  vast  scale,  but  pcrhapa 
the  best  feature  of  this  work  was  the  extensive 
development  of  such  talent  among  the  soldlete 
themselves. 

Relifi-ious  work  proceeded  along  the  lines  of  pro- 
motion of  Bible  study,  distribution  of  Christian 
literature,  anti  preaching.  Many  of  the  most  em- 
inent  clenir>Tnen  of  America  served  in  this  way. 

The  war  developeti  larjye  tolerance  and  co-opera- 
tion among  men  in  matters  of  religion.  Often  the 
aame  building  was  used  for  religious  service  by  the 
Catholics,  the  J«we  and  Protettants  allk^  at  dWei^ 
ent  times. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hut 

In  almost  every  phase  of  the  war  woric,  both 
heme  and  abroad,  the  actual  point  of  eontaet  with 

the  men,  and  therefore,  the  very  aim  and  apex  of 
the  whole  complex  organization  behind  it,  was  the 
hut.  As  a  result  of  long  experience  during  the 
course  of  its  histor>',  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  developed 
as  one  of  its  usual  instruments,  an  elaborate  and 
costly  building,  furnished  wnth  specialized  e<iuip- 
ment,  designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  men 
and  boys.  Among  troops  hi  the  field,  obvloosly, 
such  an  fn-^tniment  was  impossible,  and  It  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  object  lessons  of  the  Association's 
war  work,  that  a  valuable  social  service  can  be  ac- 
compllahed  with  an  Ineaveneive  building  and  almpla 
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equipment — a  lesson  which  is  already  bearing  fruit 
in  the  establishment  of  community  centers  on  such 
a  basis,  in  small  towns  and  rural  communities  in 
this  country  and  in  Etrrope.  The  tenn  'nrat"  was 
used  without  reference  to  its  literal  meaning,  and 
was  applied  to  all  sorts  of  buildings,  from  the  great 
Eagle  Hut  on  the  Strand  in  London,  which  covered 
an  area  of  36,000  square  feet,  and  contained  a 
restaurant,  canteen,  Idt-room,  lounge-rooms,  rest- 
room,  billiard-room,  concert  hall,  dormitories,  f^howcr- 
baths  and  barber-shop,  down  to  the  humblest  bam, 
tent  or  dustrat  which  of  neceaaity  was  utillied  as 
an  Association  center  in  a  crowded  temporaiy  train- 
ing area  or  at  the  front. 

Whether  a  pretentious  structure  or  a  mere  shelter, 
the  hut  was  nearly  always  crowded,  because  it  was 
in  any  case  the  social  center  of  the  military  com- 
munity. Under  adverse  conditions  in  temporary 
quarters,  or  devastated  areas,  there  were  to  be  found 
hi  the  hut  at  least,  writlnir  naterials  and  a  modest 
supply  of  the  biscuits,  candy  and  tobaoeo  which  ware 

often  unobtainable  elsewhere. 

If  military  condition.s  permitted,  there  were  also 
hot  drinks,  served  without  charge,  although  in  many 
instances  even  this  simple  service  was  impracticable, 
because  a  vpn,-  small  column  of  smoke  would  hava 
assisted  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  gunfire. 

In  the  more  permanent  k)cations,  the  hut  held  out 
a  host  of  added  attractions.  Sometimes  it  wa.s  the 
only  well -lighted  and  comfortably  heated  building 
available  for  the  soldier's  use.  In  addition  to  writing 
material-  ami  the  canteen,  iht-rr  were  books,  maira- 
zine.s  and  newspapers  from  home,  pianos  and  other 
musical  instrumests,  and  games. 

Here  wore  also  American  women,  bringing  a 
touch  of  iiume  life  and  womanly  influence,  and  ready 
to  perform  any  service,  from  diincing  to  mending 
clothes.  The  soldier  might  here  attend  a  religious 
meeting  of  his  own  faith,  or  lie  entertained  by  a 
lecture,  movintr  pictures  or  \audoviIle.  In  short, 
the  hut  constituted  the  soldier's  last  touch  with  home 
in  the  midst  of  strenuous  military  eondltiona,  and  in 
a  measure  took  the  place  ot  store,  club,  theater, 
.school,  church  and  home. 

With  the  hut  as  its  point  of  contact  and  the  ideal 
of  symmetrical  manhood  as  its  objective,  the  Y,  M. 
C.  A.  earried  its  hetpfnl  ministry  to  mitlions  of  men 
in  many  of  the  armies  engaged  in  the  great  .strug- 
gle. Wherever  there  were  American  soldiers — ^in 
the  United  States,  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Italy, 
in  Russia — the  Association  was  with  thrni.  In  atldi- 
tion,  it  .served,  among  others,  men  in  the  armies  of 
France,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  Portugal,  Poland, 
Greece  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  prisoners  of  war  of 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  belligerent  nation  that 
had  troops  fai  the  Md. 

.-Vdministration  in  the  T'nitcd  States 

In  the  United  States,  the  administrative  problems 
involved  were  simplified  by  their  distribution  among 

six  regional  or^ranizations  whose  areas  of  responsi- 
bility coincideil  with  those  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment.s  of  the  Amy.  A  seventh  ha<l  charge  of  work 
in  the  Insular  Possessions  and  other  scattered  out- 
lying points  where  American  troops  were  stationed. 

At  the  time  war  was  dedaved,  the  Association  was 

carrying  on  its  standard  program  of  activities  in 
the  permanent  posts  of  the  Regular  Army  and  in 


the  Navy  Yanls,  and  this  was  continued  and  ex- 
panded a.s  occasion  demanded  throughout  the  war, 
but  the  greater  part  of  its  work  was  done  in  the 
training  camps  and  cantonments  which  were  estab- 
lished after  the  war  began.  OiTicers'  Training 
Camps,  National  Guard  Camps,  National  Army  Can- 
tonments, Naval  Training  Stations,  Aviation  Camps, 
units  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  in  the 
colleges,  and  many  other  centers  where  smaller 
botlies  of  troops  were  a.ssembled,  all  rseelved  the 
benefit  of  the  Association's  ser\icc. 

The  enormous  extent  of  this  service  and  the  vast 
numbers  of  men  reached,  in  this  country  alone,  are 
indicated  by  the  following,  which  represents  work 
done  by  the  six  Departments  up  to  July  3i,  1919: 

Service  Rendered  in  the  United  States 


Number  of  worklnit  oentcn 
Number  of  working  unit* 


 Ml 

  1.171 

Enlimatcd  attendance  at  buildlnics    ,,  , 

Number  of  env«lor>cs  Kivcn  out   28S.9SI.9IC 

PkrticiiMuiU  in  athlvtie  events  .    S7.02$,04S 

Speetatora  at  athleUc  evenU    62.270.r70 

Number  of  educational  claaaea  -  S92.019 

Attrndance  of  edurational  claaiiea   ■  T.SS0.C4X 

Number  movini;  picture  rnlcrtainnMatS  I12.S34 

Attendance  moviut;  inc  tun'  rntrrf  Innntt    ,  -  ■.4H,*'^"7^^ 

Number  of  other  entet  Uinments   _  108.145 

Bw  at  eth«r  «Bt«rtaiaMata  4C.448.WT 

o(  TClisloas  mMtitt«a   1M.4S4 

at  Mlicfaw  BMetlnsi  UJMUm 

BT  Sariptm  portloM  dtotritaM  UlUIS 

Hcetliv  Spadal  CondUioiiB 

Two  branches  of  the  home  work,  beeanse  of  the 

different  conditions  under  which  they  grew  tqi,  psi^ 
haps  deser\'e  special  mention.  It  was  the  Association's 
aim  to  sen'e  the  soldier,  at  every  point  of  his  mili- 
tary experience,  and  in  the  effort  to  meet  his  needs 
during  the  periods  when  he  should  be  traveling,  and 
therefore  out  of  reach  of  any  permanent  center,  sec- 
retaries of  the  Transportation  Bureau  accompanied 
troops  traveling  on  trains  and  on  ocean  traaspovts, 
fumi-shing  information,  distributing  without  co.=t 
such  supplies  as  writing  paper,  chocolate,  chewing 
gum  and  cigarettes,  and  .sendng  the  men  in  evor>' 
way  possible.  On  transports  the  equipment  included 
also  moving  picture  outfits,  musical  instruments  and 
athletic  goods. 

The  other  distinctive  sendee  in  this  emmtry  was 
that  rendered  to  wurtters  hi  war  indnstries,  wfiidi 

mafle  Association  privileges  available  for  enlisted 
men  and  civilian  employees  in  na>'y  yards,  arsenals, 
ship  yards,  munition  plants  and  logging  camps. 

Substantially  the  same  program  was  provided  for 
these  men  as  for  soldiers,  and  the  work  proved  to  be 
of  such  value  that  since  tiie  end  of  the  war  it  has 
been  continued  as  a  permanent  enterprise  at  many 
points,  where  no  industrial  welfare  work  had  beoi 
done  befoce^ 

Ser>'ice  to  the  Sailor  Boys 

Sailors  were  always  welcome  in  the  Army  huts, 
but  in  many  ports  and  other  cities  at  home  and 

abroad  where  large  numbers  of  sailors  were  accus- 
tome<l  to  spend  their  shore  leave,  special  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  tiw  Navy,  in  addition  to  the 
work  done  at  the  permanent  navy  yards  and  train- 
ing stations  in  this  country. 

A  specially  appreciated  sorvke  was  rendered  at 
the  scattered  naval  stations  overseas,  where  small 
groups  of  men  were  located,  often  in  isolated  ^pots 
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without  other  resourees  for  reomtion.  Such  went 
the  naval  aviation  camps  along  the  eowta  of  FruM 

and  Ireland,  the  mine-layincr  bases  in  Seotlllldi  Uid 
the  bases  of  Corfu  and  Gibraltar. 

Preceded  the  Army  Uverseaji 

Among  Americans  overseas  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  im> 
prvwd  its  o|»|KNrtunity  for  aerviee  as  promptly  and 

as  widely  as  at  home.  Its  representatives  met  the 
vanguard  of  the  American  Kxpeiiitionary  Forces  on 
their  arri\al  in  France,  went  with  them  into  the 
training  camps,  on  the  march  to  the  front  and  at 
lut  went  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  into 
Germany. 

From  small  beginnings,  the  overseas  work  grew 
with  the  Army,  enlisting  a  personnel  of  12,428  woric- 

ers  who  were  carefully  selected  from  approximately 
150,000  pen-tms  who  responde<l  to  the  various  calls 
of  the  As.sociation  for  volunteer  worlcers.  Over  half 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries  serving  in  peace*tiBW 
work  joiiied  the  armed  forces  of  the  nations. 

The  volunteer  workers  came  from  all  walks  of  life, 
more  than  1,700  ministers  entered  overseas  worlc 
Hundreds  of  these  volunteered  for  such  active  service 
as  motor-car  driving,  warehouse  work  and  field  serv- 
ice. Bankers  were  found  in  every  department  of 
servlee;  doeton  and  lawyers  were  among  the  suc- 
cessful field  v.v.fl  !-ut  secretaries.  There  were  piano- 
tuners,  undertaker.-^,  in.surunce  men,  hotel  men,  news- 
paper men,  editors,  policemen,  railroad  men,  real 
estate  dealers,  hundreds  of  teachers,  college  students, 
and  former  '•Y*  Secretaries.  There  were  men  from 
the  farni.s  and  from  hicrli  places  in  the  church.  In 
one  sector  a  minister  was  chosen  for  certain  service 
beeaoae  of  his  quickness  and  accuracy  in  figures, 
while  one  of  his  parishoners,  a  chemist,  wa.s  actinpr 
chaplain  of  a  regiment  and  was  cited  for  bravery 
under  fire  while  buryiag  fsllcB  conradea  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

In  another  sector,  a  probate  judpre  ran  a  canteen, 
assisted  by  a  rancher.  Their  goods  were  <lelivercd 
by  a  clergyman  driving  a  motor  truck,  whose  assis- 
tant was  a  floor  walker  fhnn  a  California  dry-goods 
store.  They  received  their  poods  from  a  hanker, 
whose  warehouse  superior  was  a  teacher.  All  work- 
ers were  asked  to  give  the  maximum  of  serv  ice  with- 
out pay.  In  moet  cases  this  involved  financial  sacri- 
fice. Home  allowances  for  the  support  of  depen- 
dents were  based  upon  actual  needs  of  the  individual 
case  and  averaged  about  $100  per  month. 

The  Association  served  the  soldiers  from  more 
than  2,000  centers  of  its  own,  besides  touching  the 
life  of  thousands  of  sohliers  outside  of  its  established 
eentiers.  It  erected  about  476  huts,  purekased  and 
.~et  up  1,000  tents,  and  made  necessary  repairs  ai^ 
alterations  in  a  multitude  of  rented  buildings. 

Working  I'nder  Strenuous  Conditions 

The  problems  which  the  Association  faced  in 
Europe  were  far  mora  difficult  than  those  in  America. 
It  was  separated  from  its  base  ui  supplies  hy  8y000 
miles  of  oceaa. 

The  pressure  <m  available  shipping  was  so  great, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  submarines  and  the  trans- 
port requirements  of  the  Army  itself,  that  during 
practically  the  entire  period  of  military  operations 
the  Association  bad  at  its  disposal  less  than  half 


the  space,  estimated  as  necessary  to  Iceep  it  ade- 
(luately  provided,  with  workers  and  material. 

The  Association  had  therefore  to  depend  for  sup- 
plies to  a  large  extent  on  European  countries,  which 
^Dce  1914  had  felt  the  pinch  and  pressure  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  war  at  close  (|uarters,  and  whose 
stocks  were  depleted  by  reason  of  the  decrease  in 
proiluctive  labor. 

At  tlw  same  time,  it  was  working  under  the  dis- 
advantages and  in  the  midst  of  active  military  oper- 
ations, wluTt'  every  other  interest  must  give  way 
to  immediate  military  necessity. 

More  than  once  it  occurred  that  when  the  Asso- 
ciation had  succeede<l  in  obtaining  a  fleet  of  motor 
trucks,  or  a  supply  of  building  materials,  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  military  situation  compelled  the 
Amy  to  requisition  them  for  its  own  use. 

Troops  were  moved  ftequoitly  and  at  irregular 
intcr\al-s,  and  even  when  at  rest,  were  scattered  ia 
small  groups  over  wide  areas.  Consequently,  thou- 
sands of  Association  centers  were  et|uipped  and 
opened  for  periotls  of  frcm  five  days  to  five  weeks, 
only  to  be  closed  and  never  u.se<l  again  for  Associa- 
tion purposes. 

All  these  conditions  were  recognised  as  inevitable, 
tnm  the  very  nature  of  the  war  itself,  and  were 
cheerfully  met,  by  such  means  as  were  available, 
but  nevertheless,  they  helped  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  render  that  fuller  measure  of 
service  which  it  was  otherwi.se  prepared  to  give,  and 
for  lack  of  which  it  was  criticized  in  some  quarters. 

Extraordinary  Tasks  Assumed 

Tlwse  limitations  would  have  made  the  task  dif- 
ficult enough  had  the  Association  restricted  itself  tO 
its  regular  program,  but  it  was  called  upon  to  per^ 
form  for  the  soldiers  in  Europe  certain  additional 
larjre  and  taxing  services,  for  which  in  America  no 
special  i5rovision  was  necessary  because  they  are  .so 
commonly  available.  For  example,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  banking  facilities,  arrangements  were  made 
whereby  Army  checks  and  other  Ameriean  ehecks, 
could  be  cashe<l  .it  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rniarters,  and  where- 
by money  could  be  .sent  by  the  soldiers,  without  cost 
for  handling,  to  their  homes  or  dsewhere.  There 
were  sent  to  the  United  States  more  than  300,000 
such  remittances,  aggregating  more  than  $20,000,000, 
resulting  in  a  great  saving  and  couTcnience  to  sol' 
diers  and  their  families. 

Again,  in  order  to  provide  hotel  service  for  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men,  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible, 
and  in  some  instances  for  the  purpose  of  improvmg 
moral  conditions,  the  Association  established  hotels 
and  restaurants,  at  the  ports,  and  in  Paris,  London, 
and  other  cities  and  centers  of  troop  concentration. 
The  rates  at  these  hotels  were  fixed  with  a  view  to 
covering  cost  of  operation  only,  not  including  rent. 

Providing  Vacational  Service 

It  was,  of  course,  impoesible  for  American  soldiers 
in  Europe  to  spend  their  periods  of  leave  at  liome, 

a^  tlic  Uriti-li  an'l  French  soldiers  wore  able  to  do, 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  services  rentlere<l  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  the  proviston  of  vacation  centers. 

Some  of  the  best  known  holiday  resorts  in  Europe 
were  utilize«l  for  this  purpose,  including  Aix-Ies- 
Bains,  ChenMmix,  St.  Malo,  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo. 

The  Army  paid  for  the  transportation,  board  and 
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loiiging  of  the  men,  and  the  Association  as<3umed 
responsibility  for  their  entertainment.  Sight-see- 
ing excursions  by  boat,  by  motor-car  or  the  hike, 
moving  itictures,  vaudeville,  dances,  and  summer 
or  winter  sports  were  available,  to  occupy  the  sol- 
dler'8  entire  time,  without  copt  to  him. 

Nineteen  of  these  l^eave  Areaa,  as  they  were 
called,  incliuiing  thirty-nine  townSi  entertained  • 
total  of  nearly  2,000,000  visitors. 

The  Canteen  Taken  Over  at  Army's  Request 
The  largest  of  these  extraordinarj-  tasks  under- 
taken by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  A.  E.  F.  wan  the 
conduct  of  the  canteens  or  post  exchanges.  Ordin- 
arily  this  bnslnese  enterpriBe  is  handled  by  the 
Army  itself,  but  in  order  that  the  liiV^^r  number  of 
soldiers  required  for  the  puropse  might  be  releaaed 
for  their  primary  funeticna  of  traintef  and  fighting, 
the  AHsociation,  at  the  Army's  request,  took  over 
the  cant'»'"ns  and  operated  tliem  under  Army  regula- 
tions, until  April  1,  1919,  at  which  time  ^e  direct 
military  operations  having  ceased,  the  Army  was 
again  in  a  position  to  assign  soldiers  to  this  impor- 
tant work. 

The  canteens  supplied  to  the  soldiers  &uch  ai-ticles 
of  common  need  as  cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco, 
matches,  chewing  gum,  bi.'icuits,  jam,  canned  fruits, 
sardines,  chocolate,  candy,  handkerchief."?,  sowing 
kits,  shoe  polish,  soap,  razors,  razor  blades,  shaving 
stidui  sliaving  brushes,  tooth  paste,  tooth  brushes, 
candles,  and  many  other  artietes. 

The  volumr  of  business  transacte<l  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  connection  with  the  canteens,  of  wliicii 
thara  were  at  one  time  nearly  1,600  under  its  dirsc- 
tion,  was  in  excess  of  $37,000,000. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  transportation,  the 
sinking  of  ships  loaded  witli  Y  M.  C.  A.  supplies,  and 
the  utter  impoasibiUty  of  obtaining  adequate  supplies 
fjrom  America,  the  Association  was  obliged  to  go 
into  the  already  depleted  markets  of  Europe  and 
even  compelled  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  a 
larKc  proportion  of  its  canteen  supplies. 

The  higher  costs  of  supplies  purchased  in  Europe, 
including  the  excessive  rates  of  transportation,  led 
to  chart,'ey  of  profiteering  against  the  Association. 
The  canteen  prices  were  ilxed  by  the  Army  on  the 
basis  of  aettml  cost  of  goods,  pins  estimated  eoat  of 
transportation  and  insurance,  with  no  charge  for 
rent  of  buildings,  salaries  or  expenses  of  canteen 
woikers,  or  any  other  overhead  expense,  the  sen-ice 
•  bebtg  entirely  gratuitous.  The  credit  balance  of  about 
$500,000  which  remained  at  the  end  of  the  entire 
tran.^^acticm,  and  which  would  probably  have  been 
wiped  out  altogether  if  all  proper  charges  had  been 
Inehided,  was  tnraed  over  to  the  American  Legion 
(representing  the  ex-service  men),  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  In  the  Army  of  using  canteen 
proflta  for  the  benefit  at  tiie  aoldiexs. 

Recreational,  Educational  and  Religions  Activities 
The  canteen  and  other  special  services  went  for- 
ward side  by  side,  with  the  regular  recreational,  edu- 
cational anil  religious  activities  of  the  Association. 

The  great  educational  system  developed  by  the 
Y.  H.  C.  A.  for  the  soldiers'  benefit,  was  finally 
taken  over,  almost  in  its  entirety,  by  tha  Amy,  and 
became  its  "Educational  Corps." 

For  the  amusement  of  the  A.  E.  F.  a  thousand 
entertainers  were  obtained  from  this  side  and  about 


1,600  miles  of  moving  picture  Alms  were  sent  from 
the  United  States,  adding  much  variety  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  boys  "Over  There." 

The  athletic  program,  in  wldch  the  Army  authori- 
ttesi  actively  co-operated,  proved  its  value  particu- 
larly in  the  lone:  weeks  and  months  following  tlw 
Armistice,  when  discipline  was  somewhat  relamd, 
aidnooa  training  and  fliHitbig  were  ovar,  and  every- 
one  was  impatient  to  return  home. 

Games  of  all  sorts  for  everybotiy  kept  bodies  ex- 
ercised and  mimls  wholesomely  occupied. 

It  ia  estimated  that  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1919  tliere  were  more  than  27,000,000  partld- 
pants  in  athletic  events  under  joint  Army  and  A.sso- 
ciution  <lirection,  an<l  more  than  29,000,000  spectators. 

A  series  of  A.  E.  F.  dampifloaliip  contests  af- 
forded opportunity  for  keen  competition,  while  the 
Inter-Allied  Games,  for  which  a  special  biadium  was 
erected  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Pershing. 
Hera  representative  athletes  of  eighteen  dilTerent 
na^ons  participated,  promoting  a  spirit  of  good  will 
among  the  men,  in  tlic  various  Allied  Armies,  and 
particularly  interested  the  representatives  of  the 
newly  constituted  nations  in  American  sports. 

Meeting  OIBcnlC  Sttvatlmia 

An  extansi'vs  woifci  naeUng  ^-ith  its  beneficent 
influence  many  millions  of  men,  other  than  our  own 
sons  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  grew  out  of  tiie 

Work  wliiclT  the  International  Committee  had  begun, 
before  America  entered  the  war,  on  behalf  of  cer- 
tain Allied  Armies  and  all  prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  possible  here  to  indicate  its  nature  and  ex- 
tent only  in  brief  outline.  Something  of  its  variety 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  called  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  reading  matter  in  thirty-six  dilfmnt  lan- 
guages and  dialeeta. 

This  work  was  similar  in  character  to  that  carried 
on  in  the  American  huts.  The  baidc  Aasoeiafckm 
prindplea  were  kept  in  view,  but  their  applicatiott 
was  adapted  to  varying  circumstances. 

For  example,  aome  of  the  Govenunanta  imposed 
the  condition  tliat  there  should  be  no  rellgioua  tendi- 
ing  of  any  sort;  rcliLrions  principles,  therefore,  had 
to  be  inculcated  through  the  force  of  influence  and 
example  rather  than  by  direct  instruction. 

One  of  the  largest  contributions  was  through  the 
athletic  program,  for  moat  of  these  countries  had 
never  appreciated  the  constructive  value  of  pbysfeal 
traininir  as  a  factor  in  good  citizenship. 

It  was  the  universal  experience  that  after  brief 
acquaintance  with  the  Association's  work,  govern- 
ments and  military  officials  of  the  Allied  Armies 
co-operated  heartily  in  the  undertaking  and  made 
generous  provision  of  facilities. 

The  ilrst  enterprise  of  this  character  was  b<»frtra 
In  the  French  Army,  in  co-oporation  with  a  French 
committee.  Foyer  du  Soldat,  ".Soldier's  Fire.><ide", 
was  the  French  name  for  the  American  hut.  From 
twenty  such  French  hnts  in  IBIS,  their  mnnber  grew 
before  the  end  of  the  war  to  1,452,  .serving  Fronch 
and  Colonial  troops  not  only  in  France  but  in  the 
Near  East,  Africa  and  Siberia. 

A  ."similar  work,  inaninirated  later.  helpo.I  onnr- 
mously  in  the  much  nee«led  task  of  building  up  mor- 
ale in  the  Italian  Army,  b  addition  to  ita  nmal 
activities,  the  Association  eoHjperated  with  tht  Ital- 
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im  Government  in  a  cami>aign  of  pfttriotic  propii- 
ffUMlft  aad  tdUMitkni  in  ww  aliUi 

Extends  Aetirtticfl  into  Rmiia 

Morale  building,  a^n,  was  the  chief  motive 
which  led  the  Association  into  Russia  after  the 
First  Revolution.  Livinj?  in  tho  midst  of  dire  hard- 
ships which  fell  lo  the  lot  of  Ivussian  soldiers  in 
those  days,  its  secretaries  did  much  to  keep  up  the 
spirit  of  ^  Anny  natll  Busfta  was  flnally  drtvan 
out  of  the  war. 

Then  they  remained  and  engaged  in  relief  work 
and  other  forms  of  social  service  on  behalf  of  the 
civilian  population,  such  as  the  distribution  of  food 
hi  necessitous  cases,  the  aiding  of  refugees,  the 
establishment  of  playKiound.-,  the  training  of  UStive 
physical  directors  and  play  leaders. 

A  floating  afrrleultaral  and  walfua  eichiUt  was 
orKanized  and  sent  to  the  cities  and  villages,  alonjr 
the  VoIke,  demonstrating  scientific  methods  of  farm- 
in    iitiil  modem  ideas  of  community  service. 

Tliiii  work  continued  until  hostilities  between  the 
Allies  and  the  Soviet  Government  necessitated  the 
withdrawal  of  American  welfare  workers. 

Allied  Armies  in  Cseeho^Slovakia,  Poland,  Greece, 
India,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  East 
Africa  also  profited  by  the  widespread  activities  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  well  as  scattered  units  of  some 
of  these  and  othar  Analfls  In  active  aarviea  on  tha 
Wastetn  Front. 

In  the  Chinese  Labor  Battalions,  brought  to  France 
to  do  manual  labor  behind  the  lines,  a  work  of 
moat  far-reaching  significance  was  accomplished, 
partieidarly  along  tiie  linos  of  adaeation  aad  phyai^ 
ral  traininfr.  Many  of  those  men  loamed  in  Ffumo 
to  read  and  write  their  own  language. 

Minis!  rst  ions  to  Prisoners-of-War 

To  the  6,000,000  soldiers  confined  in  prison  camps 
tiirouKlioi-it  the  worhl,  the  ministry  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A. 
proloably  meant  more  than  to  any  other  one  group  of 
men  in  the  great  eonfllet. 

Here,  where  as  a  result  of  long  confinement  in 
idleness,  and  often  amid  the  most  abject  surrotmd- 
laga»  men  were  threatened  with  physleal,  mental 
and  moral  disintegration,  it  was  more  necessary  than 
anywhere  else  that  the  ideals  represented  by  the 
Association  should  be  held  clearly  bcfnro  thrm,  and 
that  there  should  be  olTered  a  program  that  would 
help  to  beep  them  phjrsleany  lit,  mentally  keen  and 
morally  upright. 

This  was  the  first  work  undertaken  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  connection  with  the  war.  Being  a  great  wel- 
fare organization,  of  the  greatest  neutral  nation,  it 
was  in  a  unique  position  to  render  this  service,  and 
the  prison  camps  of  all  the  hellifrerent  coimtr'i  \ 
except  Turkey,  were  made  accessible  to  it,  on  the 
basis  of  international  redpnefty. 

After  the  United  Statc.<!  entered  the  war,  the 
American  Association  still  maintained  its  work 
among  prisoners  in  enemy  countries,  btit,  with  the 
exception  of  the  senior  secretary  in  Gorm.-my,  who 
remained  there  throughout  the  war,  the  .American 
seeretariea  won  replaced  by  dtisens  of  neutral 
countries. 

Whenever  practicable,  the  ndmfniptraticn  or  the 

recrrationa',  cIik  .itiona!  ar.il  serial  acti'.  ities  in  the 

camps  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie  prisoners 


themselves,  throtigh  committee  organizations,  both 
for  the  salw  of  keeping  thm  ooenpiod  aad  boeauae 

from  the  natuie  of  the  woi-k,  the  number  ol  OeC- 
retaries  had  to  be  carefully  restricted. 

In  addition  to  thooo  activities,  much  was  dona  to 
relievo  pressing  personal  needs  in  camps,  where 
suffering  was  the  worst  In  cn-opcrating  with  various 
Governments,  other  welfare  agencies,  and  indivfd- 
uals,  where  food,  clothing  and  medicinea  were 
distributed,  to  the  relief  of  much  suffering,  aad  tbe 
sa\ing  of  many  lives. 

An  information  and  correspondence  service  was 
also  set  up,  thnmgh  which  anxloos  families  at  home 
were  able  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  location 
and  health  of  their  loved  ones,  held  in  enemy 
prison  camps. 

GancvoM  Snppatl— Unstialed  Sarvica 

The  vast  work  aocomplished  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  the  greatest  oonflict  of  the  ages,  which  lias  been 
but  briefly  presented,  covering  its  activities  in 

America,  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
Ovcrsea.s,  with  the  Allied  Armies  in  various  tiieaters 
of  war  throughout  the  world,  including  all  depart- 
ments of  military  and  Naval  activities,  the  Avifition 
Fields  of  Europe,  Allied  Navies  and  Naval  Bases, 
among  the  fi,0O0,000  prisoners  of  war,  without  re- 
spect to  nationality — ^would  have  beoi  impossible 
but  for  two  factors. 

The  first  and  most  important  and  far  reaching 
was  the  generous  financial  co-operation  of  the 
American  people. 

In  three  successive  campaigns,  the  people  of  this 
nation  cheerfully  contributed  a  total  of  nearly 
$160,000,000  for  this  patriotic  purpose.  The  amounts 
given  in  the  three  campaigns  were  as  follows:—* 
tHS,OM,(NHI;  $58,000,000;  $100,000,000— showing  how 
rapidly  the  work  increased  in  volume,  and  al.-^o  the 
heartiness  with  which  the  nation  appreciated  the 
service  through  its  progressive  stages. 

The  other  factor  was  the  faithful  and  unselfish 
service  of  a  body  of  devoted  workers  who  gave  them- 
selvp-  iin-tin'inply  to  the  interests  of  the  countn  "s 
defenders  and  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  sources 
from  which  the  Assoctatloa  eonld  draw  the  person- 
nel for  its  war  work,  were  limited  by  the  prior  claim 
of  the  Selective  Service  I>aw,  upon  men  of  younger 
age.s,  also,  by  the  high  standanl  of  physical  elR- 
ciency  demanded  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  with  troops 
in  the  field,  and  by  exacting  requirements  in  respect 
to  loyalty,  character  and  nhility. 

It  would  have  been  impo.'^sible,  even  had  it  been 
desfrabte,  to  supply  from  the  regular  staff  of  the 
A.ssociatlon,  the  much  larger  needs  of  the  war  work. 
Many  of  the  .^secretaries  came  from  that  source 
and  .lerved  mo.st  acceptably,  but  the  great  majority, 
led  by  patriotic  motives,  came  from  the  arts  of 
commerce,  and  the  professions. 

Whether  in  direct  r<  nfi!rt  \vith  the  troqps,  OT 
engaged  in  less  thrilling  but  etiually  arduous  duties 
of  office  or  warehouse,  they  gave  as  a  rule,  their 
interest  and  strength  whole-heartedly  to  the  tasks 

assigned  them. 

Particular  tribute  is  due  the  women  Workers,  who 
achieved  a  notable  record  uf  usefulness,  and  of  whom 
ns  the  v.nr  went  on,  an  increasing  number  came  to 
the  Association's  aid  with  their  wholesoma  InfluMiea 
and  sacrificial  service. 
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Young  Women's  Christian  Association 


Supreme  Sacrifice — Military  Honor 

Ten  Association  secretaries,  eight  men  and  two 
women,  were  killed  in  action;  14S  gave  their  lives 

in  other  ways  while  in  tbo  .f>r\icc;  174  were 
wounded  or  injured;  Ave  became  prisoners  of  war. 


Militar>'  decorations,  citations  and  commendations 
of  Association  workers,  by  the  American  Army, 
numberad  824,  md  similar  honon  tnm  Annies  of 
the  Allies,  were  mnfr  rr  upon  261|  cf  IRdUMB  68  fO- 
ceived  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 


YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

—THE  BLUE  TRIANGLE— 


Activities  In  the  Homeland  and  Overseas 


AT  the  call  of  war,  the  Young  \\'omen'.s  Chris- 
tian Association  of  the  United  Slates  of  Amer- 
ica, nn  ortrani/.ation  u  itli  a  record  of  over  fifty 
years  of  experience  with  girls,  promptly  responded, 
adi^ptiasr  Ha  many-sided  proisrram  to  the  varied 
emergency  needs  amonc:  women.  "In  senice  for 
the  girls  of  the  world"  became  the  slogan  imder 
whidi  it  reached  out  to  women  war  workers  ud  suf- 
ferers whoever  the  need  was  most  acute. 

T.  W.  C  A.  at  HoBM 

Hostess  liouscR  in  traininir  camps,  embarkation 
and  debarkation  ports,  emergency  housing  in  cities 
and  towns,  inflated  much  beyond  normal  popuiatioD, 
service  centers  for  newly  recruited  industrial  groups, 
and  an  added  emphasis  on  work  for  the  colored  and 
foreign-bom,  stand  out  as  honor  stars  in  the  rmird 
of  the  Association's  war  service  in  the  Homeland. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess  Houses,  usually  bungalow- 
shappi!  huildintrs  with  fireplaces,  colorful  draperies, 
conifurtabie  wicker  furniture,  writing  tables,  and 
cafeteria  service,  came  to  be  veritable  "comers  of 
home"  to  the  thousands  of  visitors — mothers,  wives, 
sweethearts  and  friends — who  thronged  the  camps. 

In  Juno,  1917,  the  first  small  building  was  en  eled 
at  the  Plattsburg  Barracks,  and  from  then  until 
January  1920,  when  the  few  houses  still  needed  had 
been  tran.«ferred  to  Army  and  Navy  control,  Hostess 
House  work  was  carried  through  in  124  centers. 
Seven  of  these  centers  were  in  Hawaii,  and  two  in 
Porto  Rico, — 116  were  in  army  training  camps^ — 
4  in  naval  stations^ — 2  in  marine  and  2  in  hospital 
camps,  and  7  in  dties  whkh  wsTS  emliMkatton  or 
debarkation  ports. 

In  every  ease  the  Hostess  House  was  elastie  to 
the  needs  of  the  hour.  In  the  beginning,  providing 
a  meeting  place  and  an  eating  place  for  guests  was 
tiie  main  issue.  LiMter,  during  the  tragic  infiuensa 
epidemic,  many  houses  were  transformed  into  hos- 
pitals, some  were  offered  as  quarters  for  Red  Cross 
nurses,  and  still  oti^ers  as  makeshift  lodgings  fOT 
relatives  of  soldiers  who  were  ill. 

A  third  unexpected,  but  important  sendee  whidi 
fell  to  the  lot  of  some  of  the  Plue  Triangle  hostess 
house  workers,  was  the  care  of  more  than  30O0  war 
brides  and  their  382  children,  Tepresetttteg  nine  dif- 
ferent nationalities. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  largeness  of 
tl'.e  iei-\  ice  rendered  by  a  typical  hostess  house.  The 
activities  of  a  single  month  being  as  follows. 


25,503  Meals  served 
4,493  Won>en  entertained  in  guest  room 
2,742  Ix^ttcrs  posted  at  infomutiOB  dedc 
2,644  Questions  answei«d 

646  Phone  messages  received  and  delivered 

529  Parcels  checked 

470  Connections  made  between  friends 

107  Babies  cared  for  in  nunery 

Prior  to  the  armistice  every  camp  was  eiowded 

with  soldiers  in  training  for  overseas  and  of  women 
visitors,  ta.xing  capacity  and  resources  to  the  ut- 
most. During  the  infiuenza  epidemic  some  hostess 
houses  were  converted  into  hoa^tals,  others  used  as 
(ruarters  for  Red  Cross  nurses  and  many  accom- 
modated the  relatives  of  sick  soldiers,  8,600  btfng 
lodged  in  one  house  in  a  single  month. 

Emergency  Housing 

Congestion  in  army  centers  and  housing  shortage 
became  overnight  occurrences  early  in  the  war.  Pre- 

cjuently  not  even  makeshift  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  colonics  of  launtires.ses,  waitresses,  clerks, 
stenographers,  an<l  women  factory  workers  wlio  bad 
been  gathered  into  the  mushroom  communities. 

In  Washington  the  number  of  Government  em- 
ployees had  swelled  from  ir.,ooo  to  i25,ooo,  aad 
hotel  rates  were  being  chargeti  for  skylight  accom- 
modations. When  Liberty  Theaters  were  opened,  in 
two  of  the  large.st  training  areas,  women  entertain- 
ers were  not  allowed  to  spend  the  night  in  camps 
and  were  too  far  from  cities  to  readi  eonofiiftabte 
sleeping  quarters  before  moming. 

limergency  relief  for  these  abnormal  conditions 
was  undertaken  by  the  Housing  Committee  of  the 

"War  Work  Council"  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  demon- 
stration elforts  of  the  Association— <lormitories 
erected  under  tlw  supervision  of  the  Committee,  or 
rented  buildings,  such  as  former  sanitariums  or 
private  schools,  transformed  into  lodging  and  re- 
creation centers — ser^•e<l  as  suggestions  to  Govern- 
ment and  Labor  Boards,  which  later  attacked  the 
the  problem  of  housing  women  workers. 

Burdens  of  Women  lightened 

War  conditiMis  brought  sharply  to  the  att«itian 

of  society  three  groups  of  women — industrial  work- 
ers, colored  girls  and  foreign-bom  women.  The 
Association  immediately  strengthened  and  enlarged 
its  scope  of  work  for  these  groups,  opening  industzt- 
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al  service  centers,  where  constructive  recrcaliun  held 
first  emphasis — establishing  vacation  camps — pro- 
motiner  lecture  programs  on  social  morality— re> 
eruiting  and  trainingr  colored  leadership — and  for 
the  foreign  bom,  establi-hin^-^  translation  ser\ice 
bureaus  in  camps  and  communities,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
braachea  known  as  "International  Institutes/'  and 
inter-country  service,  involving  the  iocating  of  re- 
fugees and   relatives,  and  port   protection  and 

Hm  BIm  Triangle  Ovetacaa 

The  overseas  war  work  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  AssiK-iation  was  undertaken  in  response  to 
aiifwali,  both  fivm  representative  women  and  from 
govenimflnt  officials  of  European  eountries.  From 
March,  1917,  the  date  of  the  fint  request,  to  July, 
1920,  407  Blue  Triangle  workers  had  been  s(?nt 
overseas  from  America,  while  many  more,  already  in 
Europe,  had  hscn  taken  over  from  other  oiganisa*- 
tions,  anri  tlie  Assodation  had  carried  on  war  wnk 
in  nine  countries. 

The  T.  W.  in  France 

Hie  service  in  fVanee  fell  into  two  main  diviBlena 

— first,  among  women  serving  the  American  Expe<li- 
tionary  Force,  such  as  nurses,  signal  corps  girls, 
French  rad  British  army  clerks;  and  second,  among 
French  women  in  industry.  The  thirty-seven  nurses' 
clubs  directed  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  came  to  be  known 
as  oases,  where  relaxation  and  recreation  brought 
relief  from  physical  and  emotional  overstrain. 
Comfortable,  properly  supenrfsed  places  in  wfaleli  to 
live,  topped  the  list  of  Blue  Triangle  activities  for 
the  other  women  workers  with  the  A.  E.  F. 

In  co-operation  with  a  French  Canteen  Committee, 
and  the  "Union  Chretienne  dos  Jeunes  Filles"  (the 
French  branch  of  the  World's  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association)  American  workers  adapted  to 
French  conditiona  the  industrial  service  center  idea 
already  tried  at  home.  The  opening  of  each  "Fin  er 
des  Allies",  whrro  pirls  emp!(n<  i!  in  indu'^trial  plants 
could  lounge  at  noon,  buy  hot  chocolate  or  soup,  to 
coosbine  with  the  nandwlehes  brought  from  home, 
join  recreational  cliih-^  or  enter  educational  classeSi 
invariably  brought  an  appeal  for  others. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  French  women  expressed 
their  gratitude  in  practical  torms,  by  gradually  as> 
suming  the  financial  support  of  the  twenty-eight 
foyers,  the  six  recreation  centers,  four  summer 
camps,  and  one  student  hospital,  established  under 
Amertean  direction.  The  number  of  American  lead- 
ers gradually  decreased,  and  in  momorial  to  their 
efTorti^,  the  French  Association  went  on  multiplying 
in  personnel,  ffaiandal  strongth  and  scope  of 
activities. 

Of  all  the  network  of  service  centers  brought  into 
being  by  the  American  Association,  only  the  "Ameri- 
can Women's  Club"  in  Paris,  existing  like  "a  bit  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  in  the  land  of  Lafayette"  for  the  wol- 
coming  of  American  women,  and  four  cemotrry 
"Rest  Huts",  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists  to 
the  gzavcs  of  America's  soldier  dead,  nnatoed  oadsr 
Anericaa  control  by  the  siunmer  of  1921. 

Service  in  Russia 

The  work  of  the  Apsociation  in  T^ussia  became  a 
history  of  brave  beginnings,  inevitable  retreats,  re- 


acKances,  and  finally  little  moi-e  than  the  hope  that 
the  see<ls  that  hatl  been  sown  might  eventually  bear 
fruit  when  the  whirlwind  of  social  unrest  had  become 
stilled.  During  the  first  year  of  effort,  in  spite  of 
revolution,  lack  of  foo  l,  and  personal  (lan«-or.  Blue 
Triangle  workers  had  established  service  centers  in 
POtrograd,  Moscow,  and  Samara — class  registrationa 
wore  irood  and  increasing  monfhly,  with  gymnasium 
an  almost  one-hundred-per-cenl  popular  choice.  Late 
in  1918,  however,  government  e<iict  forced  American 
workers  to  aban<ton  Central  Russia  and  move  oa  to 
Archangel.  Both  then  and  in  Vladiveatok  tlwy 
oprnrul  a  hn.<;tess  house  for  American  SOldterSf  and  a 
ser\'ice  center  for  Russian  girls. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops,  even 
this  W(  ik  ^\as  discnntinuod  and  by  the  summer  of 
1921  Blue  Triangle  activities  were  coniine<l  to  two 
hostels  and  an  employment  bureau  for  the  large 
numbers  of  Russian  refugees  in  Constantinople,  and 
club  and  recreational  work  for  the  liussians  and  Na- 
tknals  of  Reval,  Estlionia  and  Biga. 

The  Worii  in  Itoly 

In  Italy  the  general  restlessness  of  the  people,  the 
influx  of  refugees,  and  the  stimulation  of  war  indus- 
tries, caused  such  congestion  in  cities  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  American  workers  was  rusticated  to 
nine  centers — Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  Trieste, 
Spezia,  Palermo,  and  Turin. 

As  in  France,  clubs  ami  hostess  houses  for  Ameri- 
can Army  Workers  and  Foyers  for  Italian  munition 
girls,  sprang  into  being  wherever  the  need  was 
greatest.  Hotels,  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage, 
and  to  provide  suitable  living  conditions  for  women 

students,  wrro  rvfryu iicio  t'mpliasized.  The  Cafe- 
teria, introduced  in  Milan  (the  tirst  women's  res- 
taurant in  Italy)  proved  so  popular  that  it  survived 
the  w  ar  and  promises  to  become  a  permanent  insti- 
tution. 

i:mii:ration  OT  port  woric,  which  fre<iuently  in- 
cluded the  temporary  housing  and  feeding  of  emi- 
grant giris,  the  maintenance  of  rost  roomsi.  fcewing 

rooms,  information  bureaus  and  even  i-ecroation 
yards,  centered  in  (ienoa  anti  Naples,  and  formed  the 
first  links  in  the  chain  of  migratiim  service  bureaus 
which  the  Association  is  establishing  in  inportant 
port  cities  throughout  the  world. 

The  Near  Eaat 

Much  of  the  so-called  war  vrork  of  the  A8soeia> 

tion  followed  the  Armistice  in  point  of  date,  although 
the  conditions  to  be  met  were  csi>entially  those  of  • 
war,  with  the  ad<le«l  miseiy  and  devastation  result- 
ing from  military  operations. 

In  the  Near  East,  Blue  Triangle  workers  were 
sought  in  1919,  to  direct  hou.ses  already  established 
by  the  Near  East  Relief,  for  girls  rescued  trim 
iSnkish  haroms.  Co-operative  participation  in  the 
management  of  these  homes,  sewing  classes  in  which 
they  coukl  make  their  own  clothing  and  acquire 
a  means  of  support  at  the  same  time,  and  much 
needed  play  periods,  was  the  routine  provided  for 
the.se  Armenian  girls.  In  1911)  the  Constantinople 
•service  center,  which  hail  been  obliged  to  clo.se  dur- 
ing tiie  early  war  days,  was  reopened.  In  less  than 
two  srears  it  had  outgrown  the  quarters  provided  for 
it,  anri  served  as  a  model  for  stellar  service  CtDters 
in  Smyrna,  Beirut  and  Adana. 
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Yoiing  WooMii's  Christiaii  Associatioii 


In  Czecho-Slovakia 

TIm  establuhment  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  or  "Uka"  in 
Czedto^Slovalda  was  alio  direetly  duo  to  the  war, 

although  post^latinff  the  Armistice  in  point  of  time. 
Through  their  President's  daughter,  Uie  women  of 
this  newly  created  Bqnibllc,  eager  to  nban  in  ftall 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities  open  to  them, 
turned  to  America  for  workersj,  to  direct  u  social 
aurvey  of  Prague. 

The  Suney,  whkh  was  undertaken  by  Blue  Tri- 
angle worken»  was  not  yet  completed,  when  a  re» 
quest  came  for  a  demon.stration  Y.  W.  C.  A.  lcu<ler.s' 
training  course,  and  dozens  had  to  be  tume<l  away 
in  the  selection  of  the  thirty  which  the  summer  school 
could  accommoflale.  Even  befon;  the  close  of  this 
school,  the  women  leaders  of  Czeclio-Slovukia  had 
resolved  that  a  Y.  W.  C.  A,  organization,  pattemetl 
after  that  already  evolved  in  the  United  States, 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  woman-life  of 
their  Republic. 

As  a  result,  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  arrival 
of  the  first  American  workers,  the  "Ifka**  of  Cseeho- 
Slovakia  included  activities  in  eiirht  centf>r-i,  a  per- 
manent training  school  for  native  leaders,  a  lur^e 
playfield  near  Prague,  children's  playgrounds  in 
other  cities  and  towns,  and  a  fully  equipped  typical 
city  braadi  Ja  Prague. 

Activities  in  Poland 

Polish-American  girls,  trained  in  first  aid,  practi- 
cal norsiBir  and  the  rudiments  of  aodai  aervlce,  nade 

up  the  personnel  of  the  Blue  Triangle  units  sent  to 
the  relief  of  Poland  early  in  1910. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Children's  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  the  Polish  Government,  these  units,  known 
as  'TOWah  Gray  Samaritans",  took  up  their  service 
in  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  organizinpr  soup 
kitchens  and  milk  depots,  undertaking  social  "case 
werii*  MHong  the  poor,  acting  as  assistants  in  hos- 
pital s  and  nurseries,  and  conductinsr  a  canteen  serv- 
ice for  wcmen  soldiers  who,  as  late  as  1921,  were 
not  yet  demobilized. 


As  living  oooditions  becanw  less  neute,  otficr 
American  worken  turned  to  tiM  iimiilMiftHii  vt 

recreation  center;*  and  clubs  for  BUIBM,  IwniBMM 
women  a^d  industrial  pirls. 

Appeals  from  Ulher  Countries 

Tlie  marvelous  work  wrought  through  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  servlee  sad  the  adaptaUll^  of  its  waar-Med 
program  to  any  people  and  every  emergency,  called 
forth  earnest  appeals  from  Belgium,  Roumania, 
Servia,  Greece,  Lithuania,  Ejfypt  and  Jerusalem  for 
American  workers.  In  re^^ponse  the  American  Aaao- 
ciatlon  undertook  the  beginning  of  foswr  and  hoftol 
serviee  in  the  first  two  of  tlieae  countries. 

In  the  Rote  of  Footof  PMMBt 

In  all  of  its  overseas  efforts,  the  purpose  of  the 
American  Association  was  not  to  assume  a  perma- 
nent responsibility,  but  rather  to  oflfer  emergency 
aid  and  demonstration  service,  until  each  country 
could  assume  its  own  support  and  leadership.  Fianca 
was  the  first  to  attain  complete  self-reliance.  Grad- 
ually the  other  countries  bcfcan  tipping  the  scales 
toward  independent  management.  In  its  war  rela- 
tions, the  American  Y.  W.  0.  A.  may  be  likened  to  a 
foster  narent  who  cared  for,  Kuide<l  and  trained 
adopted  children  until  such  time  as  those  children 
could  assume  leadership  and  financial  responaibility 
for  themselves. 

Amerlean  Gonemrity 

The  wide  range  of  tho  Asooeiotionti  aolMtioi  and 

extensive  scale  upon  which  the  work  WM  OOnducted 
became  possible  because  of  the  generous  gifts  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Association's  share  of  the  Unitetl  War  Work 
CampuiKH  contributions  was  $12,750,000,  to  which 
wa.s  added  interest  on  bonk  balances  of  $i6JU,9Mf 
making  a  toUl  budget  of  $12,776,819.22. 

Post-Annistiee  actfyities,  or  more  proporiy,  "n- 
con .'it ruction  work",  was  rendereti  possible  because 
of  the  original  size  of  the  war-fund  gift,  a  tribute 
to  tho  magnanimity  of  Amoriean  War  Gfvsn. 


KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  IN  THE  WAR 

The  OnlyfSecfe  J  Organizatiofli  Officially  Authorized  to  Engage  In 

^  Wel£au:e  Service 


THE  Kniprhts  of  Cotombus  was  not  originally  or- 
ganize<l  as  a  philantluvpical  society,  being  pri- 
marily a  fraternal  (secret J^order,  brought  into 
being  and  developed,  to  meet  the  social  and  fraternal 
needs  of  Catholic  men,  including  insurance  benefits. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
Germany,  the  organization  had  a  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 4fS0,000  in  this  country,  and  won  thor^ 
ouphly  orsranized  from  the  local  council  up  through 
the  state,  national  atid  international  organization. 

The  field  of  phflan-hn  py  and  welfare  service  was 
practicalty  an  unexplore<i  expanse  to  the  Knights. 
They  had,  however,  acquireti  n  limited  experience  In 
welfare  work  on  the  Mexican  border  in  1916,  where 
they  rendered  a  very  acceptable  service,  erecting 


some  20  huts  at  militan,*  centers,  providing  relfgious 
comfort  and  entertainment  to  a  large  number  of  men, 
duritii;  those  days  of  'Watchful  Waiting**  along  tiio 

Rio  Grande. 

The  opportunity  for  a  larger  service  came  in  1917 
with  the  declaration  of  War  with  Germany.  In  view 
of  the  large  number  of  Catholic  young  men  in  the 
American  Army  and  Navy,  many  of  whom  hefaig 
member?  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  orpranlza- 
tion  felt  itself  impelled  to  offer  its  services  to  the 
Government,  and  take  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
great  philanthropic  organizations  dedicated  to  the 
sem'ce  of  humanity. 

The  combined  service  of  these  societies  of  philan- 
thropy, to  the  soldier  and  sailor,  throughout  the 
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Woirid  War  and  Raconatniction  Period,  followin£  the 
Anniatice,  in  gnuideur  of  penonnel,  nobility  of  aerv- 

ice,  and  wide  area  of  operations,  trunscenda  all 
philanthropic  emieuvor  of  reconled  iiustory. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  crowned  itself  with 
honor  through  ita  contribution  to  thia  marvelous 
woikf  especially  in  viaw  of  tho  many  Catholie  young 
men  in  the  Anny,  whose  religious  intenata  tha 
Knights  made  special  provision  to  serve. 

Tte  Cafhollc  Church  imposes  particular  obligations 
Upon  its  members,  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  be- 
ing purely  a  Catholic  organization,  stood  in  a  par- 
ticularly favorable  position  to  suppiemcnl  ihv  neces- 
sarily inadequate  facilities  provided  by  the  Army 
fair  maetlng  tha  pattlcular  C&tholle  requlrementa  In 
their  reliprious  ordinances. 

Although  the  K  of  C  were  inexperienced  in  the 
Add  of  philanthropy,  they  were  fortunately,  how- 
ever, in  a  poaltion  to  profit  by  a  short  eut  to  pro- 
ficiency in  wdfkra  work,  through  the  loner  experience 
and  carefully  developed  plans  and  mothnds  of  the 
organisatioBs  already  operating  on  an  extensive  scale 
in  all  tha  milftary  centera  and  naval  areas. 

With  commendable  spirit,  the  Knisrhts  gradually 
adjnsted  themselves  to  their  newly  adopted  program 
of  personal  endeavor. 

In  harmony  with  tha  ragular  walfaca  organixa> 
tlons,  they  prodateiad  tha  broad,  non-MCtarlan  prin- 
ciple of  ministration  to  all  men,  regardles.'^  of  reli- 
gious faith,  nationality  or  color,  makinf?  special  pro- 
vision, of  course,  for  meeting  tiw  religious  needs  of 
Catholic  soldiers,  this  being  the  prime  and  nobla  mo- 
tive actuatinsr  participation  in  welfare  work. 

As  a  workintr  fund  with  which  to  launch  their  pro- 
gram, the  Knights  proceedad  to  raise  approximately 
$l,000g000b  tinwoth  m  levy  ttpan  ita  nmnbaraUp  of 
some  45<K)MMk  amounting  to  $2.00  or  a  little  nCTt  ptf 
member.         y^r^^^  j„  ^j,^  Homeland 

With  the  budget  in  hand  raised  from  its  member- 
ship, thay  proceadad  to  areet  rsereatiea  bnildioffa  fai 

some  of  the  larger  camps,  suitably  constructed  to  ac- 
commodate religious  services  and  entertainments, 
irith  reacttng  rooms  eciulppad  with  literature,  games, 
etc.,  and  provided  with  a  pancmntl  to  eax«  for  tha 
needs  of  the  many  men  who  found  wilhiB  thasa  quai*- 
lers  a  little  touch  of  home. 

To  provide  means  for  a  more  extensive  work,  the 
Knights  inmgurated  a  general  nation-wide  cam- 
jj.h'k-ii  for  funds.  The  public,  irrespective  of  church 
alTiliation,  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jew  alike,  re- 
sponded to  this  appeal  most  generou-sly,  contributinjr 
to  the  treasury  of  the  organization  some  $13,500,000. 
With  this  substantial  budget  in  hand,  the  Knights 
began  to  broaden  their  operations.  By  early  autumn 
of  1917,  their  work  ha<l  been  extended  into  the  na- 
tional atmy  cantonments.  In  the  following  month.s, 
activities  were  gradually  extended  to  the  regular 
army  and  the  national  guard  camps,  not  neglecting 
the  sailor  boys  on  vossel.s  in  the  haihon  and  at  tha 
naval  training  stations. 

Tha  work  In  tha  home  field  waa  eondnetad  fh>m 
New  TTavon,  Conn.,  the  headciuarters  of  the  organi- 
zation. There  were  employed  in  the  various  military 
centers  and  naval  ama,  a  staff  of  about  600  aeeva- 
taries. 

The  overseas  activities  were  ^Breeted  tnim  Kew 

York  hcatl(|uarters  with  a  purchasinR-  department, 
shipping  department,  and  personnel  department. 


Work  Ovanate 
bt  November  1017  the  work  of  the  K  of  C  In  tiie 

military  camps  and  naval  centers,  in  the  homeland 
had  become  well  established.  The  organization  man- 
agement felt  that  they  could  render  a  particularly 
desirable  service  to  the  large  numbers  of  Catholic 
soldier  boys  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France,  and  along  the 
Western  front,  adoptiIl^r  the  same  broad  program  of 
service  to  Catholic,  Jew  and  Protestant  alike. 

Accordingly  General  Pershing  extended  the  neces- 
sary permission,  and  their  first  oversea'^  commis- 
sioner, Walter  N.  Kemen  introduced  the  K  of  C  chap- 
lains and  secretaries  into  the  A.  B.  F.  in  IVenee. 
After  the  work  had  partially  developed.  Commis- 
sioner Kemen  was  succeeded  by  LawTence  0.  Mur- 
ray, followed,  a  little  later,  by  E<hvard  L.  Heam,  a 
past  Sapranie  Knighft  of  the  K  of  C  Commissioner 
Heam  proved  to  be  a  man  of  hroad  vision  and  sym- 
pathetic nature,  with  special  executive  ability.  He 
threw  his  whole  heart  and  energy  into  the  work  of 
extending  the  co-operative  aerviee  of  the  Knighta, 
into  all  sections  of  military  aetivttlea  in  the  Waeten 

theater  of  operalion.s. 

Paris  was  the  headquarters  for  the  welfare  serv- 
ice abroad,  extending  its  activities  into  nine  zones, 
eaeh  of  these  sonea  having  a  supervisor  who  directed 
the  work  of  the  eecxetaries  and  assistanta  In  hia  par- 
tfcniar  zone. 

The  chaplains,  secretaries  and  their  aasistante  were 

gradually  increa.sed  in  the  various  zone.'  until  a  force 
of  about  1,000  were  employed  in  overseas  religious 
and  i-eliof  work  in  France,  Belgium  and  Italy.  About 
100  of  this  staff  of  workers  were  transferred  to  the 
British  Isles— England,  Seotland  and  Tretand— where 
they  rendered  a  .«plendid  service  in  bringing  good 
dieer  and  a  variety  of  entertainment,  to  thousands 
of  men.  The  Knights  organized  a  musical  eomedy 
and  minstrel  troupe,  which  toured  the  military  cen- 
ters, giving  a  series  of  entertainments  to  the  delight 
and  enjoyment  of  great  throuKs  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

Another  feature  of  entertainment  which  proved 
very  popular  was  a  circus  performance  that  was  wit- 
nessed, it  is  estimatf.'il,  Ly  fully  3,000,000  soldier  boys 
of  the  Allied  Armies.  In  the  field  of  athletics  the 
Knights  organiud  aome  apeetacular  stunts,  ontalde 
the  regular  program  of  sport.';,  notably  a  Marathon 
race  from  Chateau  Thierry  to  Paris,  a  distance  of 
about  40  mile.s;  also  a  similar  race  from  Cochem  to 
CoUana.  They  also  put  on  an  Aquatic  Carnival  at 
St.  Nandre  wUch  proved  very  popular.  In  boxing 
contests  the  Knights  were  particularly  clever. 

When  American  troops  were  transported  to  Russia 
and  Siberia,  representatives  of  the  Knights  went 

with  them.  When  detachment'^  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
reached  J^an,  China  and  the  Philippines,  the 
Knights  co-operated  with  other  welfare  organizations 
in  providing  entertainment  and  sijrht -.seeing  trips  for 
the  sailor  boys.  One  of  these  trips  penetrated  the 
heart  of  tlio  .Japanese  interior. 

On  the  trans-Siberian  railroad,  the  Knights  im- 
provised a  *traveling  hot,**  eonslsUng  of  a  box  ear, 
provided  with  a  personnel  and  supplies.  Through 
this  simple  but  very  practical  expediency,  they  were 
able  to  reach  many  detachments  of  the  A.  E,  F. 
otherwise  inaccessible  to  them. 

On  an  the  transports  conveying  American  troops 
to  and  from  the  battle  zones,  the  K  of  C  i-epre^on- 
tatives  were  in  evidence,  tn  co-operate  in  welfare 
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work,  movie  shows'  concerts,  boxinp  and  wre.stlinpr 
matches.  On  all  these  voyages  the  regular  religious 
services  were  observed  for  Catholic  soldiers,  in  the 
same  general  manner  as  those  conducted  in  the  K  of 
C  land  opemtfons. 

Wlu  n  the  Armistice  was  signe*!,  and  the  "Array  of 
Occupation"  marche*!  into  Germany,  the  Knights  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Rhineland  also.  There  they  organized 
and  supervised  86  clubs,  composed  large] \  <>f  Catho- 
lic young  men,  with  the  view  of  increasmg  suciability, 
and  providing  comfort  and  entertainment  for  the  men 
who  found  this  period  of  waiting  more  monotonous 
than  the  prospect  of  life  under  fire. 

]n  ri.b'piiz  tho  Knii^Iit-  o>tabM^!ici|  a  iloufvhnut 
^d  pie  bakery,  that  achieved  a  tremendous  popular- 
ity, as  evidence  of  which,  it  is  estimated,  that  this 
bakery  turned  out  no  less  than  10,000,000  pieces  of 
pastry  over  a  period  of  six  months. 

In  co-operation  with  other  welfare  organizations, 
the  Knights  rendered  a  greatly  appreciated  service 
in  loeatiniir  the  graves  of  many  fallen  heroes  for  anx- 
ious parents  at  home.  In  the  congeste<l  conditions 
of  transportation,  much  baggage  of  the  soldiers  went 
astray — the  Knights  helped  to  reeover  large  qoan- 
tities  of  this  lost  baggage. 

Reconstruction  Work 

With  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  and  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  all  the  war  theaters,  the  Knights 
turned  the  activities  of  their  organization  into  chan- 
nels of  reconstruction. 

With  a  degree  of  commendable  promptness,  they 
began  their  employment  activities.  Thousands  of 
young  men  had  quit  their  various  occupations  and 
gone  to  the  numerous  camps  in  anticipation  of  mill' 
tary  service.  These  thousands  of  men  were  now 
turned  back  to  civilian  life,  and  huniirc<ls  of  tliem 
were  assisted  in  securing  their  former  positions  or 
olher  lines  of  employment. 

When  it  was  <lefinitely  known  that  the  homewaid 
movement  of  the  overseas  troops  would  start 
promptly,  the  more  urgent  became  the  necessity  of 
finding  employment  for  the  thousands  of  these  fight- 
ing men,  who  had  been  removed  for  many  months 
from  touch  with  ••American  industrial  life. 

The  Knights  realized  that  through  their  estab- 
lished organization  over  the  country,  they  could  be 
of  special  .service  to  the  thou.'-ands  of  returning 
Catholic  men,  and  others  as  well,  aiding  in  their  re- 
instatement into  the  commercial  and  industrial  lines 
of  activity.  To  facilitate  the  position-finding  prob- 


lem, (hey  organized  employment  bureaus  in  many 
uf  the  great  industrial  centers.  KepreseiUatives 
were  employed  to  make  a  canvas  of  the  large  marts 
of  industry  in  behalf  of  the  returning  service  men. 
This  agency  co-operated  with  the  Government  aerv^ 
ice  of  employment,  resulting  in  positions  beinff  se- 
cured for  thousands  of  returning  soldiers. 

The  next  move  along  reconstruction  lines  vras  the 

establishment  of  technical  training  classes.  Even 
before  the  Armistice,  in  anticipation  of  returning 
peace,  some  20  camp  schools  had  been  organised. 
This  work  was  exten<led  and  enlarged. 

The  work  of  technical  training  in  the  camps  was 
gradually  transferred  to  the  larger  cities,  using  the 
service  station?  previously  e.stablished  and  main- 
tained, fur  £>er\ice  men  and  their  friends. 

The  KniiHits,  to  encourage  academic  training,  on 
the  part  of  former  service  men,  offered,  in  1919,  100 
College  scholarships,  full  four-year  courses,  in  Notre 
Dame,  Yale,  St.  Louis,  Georgetown,  and  Mas.sachu- 
setts  Tech.  The  demand  soon  exhausted  the  quota* 
and  the  number  was  increased. 

The  Knights  offered  the  Ajtierican  Legion  a  mrmo- 
rial  building  to  cost  $6,000,000,  but  the  oifer  was  ac- 
companied by  certain  conditions  and  restrietions,  and 
the  Legion,  owing  to  its  cosmopolitan,  demOCTatic 
personnel,  was  obliged  to  decline  the  offer. 

The  French  Govoniment  conferred  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  upon  two  K  of  C  chaplains — Rev.  John  B. 
de  Vailes,  and  Rev.  Osias  Boucher,  both  of  Hassadin- 
.setts.  Other  K  of  C  chaplains  were  cited  for  brav- 
ery, one  of  them  for  the  remaiicable  bravery  of  serv- 
ing a  machine  gun  all  night  after  members  of  the 
crew  had  been  shot  down. 

The  American  people,  through  their  generous  con- 
trihutions,  pro\i,Ic,l  Kiiiglit>  of  Columbus  with  a 
large  trust  fund  for  their  War  Welfare  work.  The 
organisation  first  raised  something  over  $1,000,000 
through  a  per  r.-ipita  tax  on  their  membership. 

Some  $l.i,r)0O,000  was  contributed  through  a  spe- 
etal  fun<l-raising  campaign,  conducted  by  the  orgmi- 
zation.  Of  the  $200,000,000  omtributed  by  the  Amcx«> 
ican  people  through  the  three  united  War  Fmd  Cam- 
paiL^iis  for  Welfare  Work,  tlie  Knights  of  Columbus 
received  $30,000,000,  making  a  total  trust  fund  bud- 
get of  appioximately  $46,000,000. 

The  splendid  Venice  along  reconstruction  lines, 
and  educational  wurk  of  the  organization  after  the 
war  closed,  was  made  possible  became  of  flie  genei^ 
osity  of  the  American  people. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY  IN  THE  WAR 

Its  Service  In  the  Hotoeland  and  At  the  Front 

WHKN  the  war  came  it  found  The  Salvation  Organization  for  War  Work  imme<iiately  began 

Army  ready.  This  readiness  was  expressed  to  ttdee  shape.    Commander  Evangeline  ('.  Booth 

by  a  wire  from  Commander  Evangeline  C.  promptly  summoned  a  National  War  Work  Council, 

Booth  to  President  Wil.son,  offering  to  the  Govern-  which    resulted    in    the    creation    of   a  National 

ment  the  ix  im  oI  of  The  Salvation  Army,  in  the  War  Board,  with  heatUjuarters  in  New  York,  while  a 

United  States,  for  any  service  that  it  might  be  called  supplementary  Board,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 

upon  to  render.  TMs  offer  was  prt}mptly  aclmotwl-  was  formed,  dealhng  with  all  matters  avisfng  in  tiie 

edged  and  accepted.  Western  States.  The  appohitment  of  Nationnl,  Tef>' 
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ritorial  and  Provincial  War  PocrotanVs  immediately 
followed;  thus  the  entire  Salvation  Army  in  the 
United  States  -was  speeclily  i^aeed  upon  a  war  baBia. 

War  Service  League 

Then  followed  tlie  creation  and  organization  of  the 
War  Ser\'ice  League  of  Tlie  Salvation  Army.  This 
League  functioned  in  its  knitting  and  sewing  circles, 
and  great  quantities  of  sweaters,  helmets,  hose,  com- 
fort Idts,  etc,  were  imtdueed;  these  things  being: 
largely  distributed  through  the  Red  Crt)ss,  with 
which  organization  The  Salvation  Army  worked  in 
hearty  fellowship. 

The  inevitable  loss  of  life  was  anticipated  and  con- 
dolence officers  were  set  apart  to  minister  to  the  be- 
reaved families.  A  condolence  card  was  printed, 
was  greatly  prised  by  very  many  of  the  recipients — 
the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased  soldier. 

The  Salvation  Army  War  Board  held  to  the  view 
that  the  ground  was  well  covered  within  the  camps 
and  cantonments,  in  the  United  States,  and  tlmt  for 
Hut  and  Hostel  work  The  Salvation  Army  would  be 
able  to  render  better  service  if  located  outside;  yet 
in  most  cases  adjacent  to  the  camps.  Many  Huts  and 
Hostels  with  canteen  service  were  established,  all  of 
which  were  exeeedingly  well  patroniied.  Vast  quan- 
titles  of  foo<lstufrs  of  all  kinds  were  distributed  over 
the  counters.  Abundant  provision  was  made  for  men 
desiring  to  write  to  their  friends.  Paper,  envelopes, 
cards,  etc.,  were  available  without  limit.  In  all  the 
Huts,  good  libraries  were  established,  mostly  fur- 
niahad  by  the  Ameriean  LUvaiy  Aaiodafcioii. 

Typical  Hut  and  RoBtel 

The  Hut  and  Hostel  at  Camp  Dix  was  typical,  and 
a  review  of  the  woric  there  will  serve  to  reveal  the 

nature  of  the  service  rendered  each  center.  A  fine 
frame  building,  consisting  of  four  floors  and  part 
basement.  The  half  basement  contained  the  light 
and  heating  plants,  consisting  of  steam  boiler  and 
engines  for  the  conversion  of  ordinary  kerosene  oil 
into  gas.  The  first  floor  contained  the  spacious  en- 
trance hall,  offices,  soda  fountain,  lunch  counter,  din- 
ing  room,  recraation  room,  meeting  roofn  and  other 
facilitie?;,  including  a  fine  porch.  .Ml  these  rooms 
and  conveniences  were  taxed  to  the  limit.  The  mez- 
zanine floor  ran  more  than  three-fourths  around  tha 
building,  ceiling  that  part  of  the  iirst  floor  that  cov- 
ered the  entrance  w-ay,  offices,  soda  fountain,  dining 
room,  lunch  counlei-,  kitchen,  game  room,  etc.  Tliis 
left  the  center  of  the  first  floor  open  for  meetings 
and  entertainments,  the  messanine  floor  havbig  bean 
used  as  a  gallery  during  thn^e  proceedings.  The 
maaxanine  floor  was  very  comfurtably  furnished  with 
aettees,  etc.,  and  was  specially  well  appointed  for  tha 
vaeaption  of  friends.  Off  the  mezzanine,  too,  were 
the  private  quarters  of  the  management.  The  three 
upper  floors  contained  one  hundred  rooms,  al- 
ways occupied  to  full  capacity  by  soldiers  and  their 
friends.  Many  oflleen  found  the  plaee  one  ef  great 
convenience  as  providing  the  most  metropolitan  hotel 
accommodations  that  could  be  had  in  Wrightstown, 
N.  jr^  iriiaia  Cup  Dix  was  located. 

Tfam  aMMtingg  eondncted  on  Sunday  were  of  a  re- 
llgioua  nature  and  shared  Ailly  the  general  popular- 
ity enjoyed  by  every  branch"  of  activity  at  this  Hut. 
Entertainments  of  various  kinds  well  utilized  the 
apacioua  ban  during  tha  week: 

Hnta  and  Hostels  and  other  War  Institutions  of 


The  Salvation  Army  were  provided  at  the  following 
places,  all  similar  in  the  scope  of  the  work  carried 
en,  the  differenea  exiating  only  in  aiae  and  atyle  of 
construction: 

At  debarkation  points,  sudi  as  New  York,  Boston, 
Norfolk,  Newport  News,  Portland,  Ore.,  Cliarlostown, 
S.  C,  etc.  The  Army  provided  good  Uoi»tei  accom- 
nodation  for  service  men,  which  waa  vtiUaed  to  the 
fullest  capacity  in  each  case.  The  appreciation  of 
the  men  was  seen  in  their  avidity  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  service  offered. 

At  each  of  these  pomts.  The  Army  had  a  corps  of 
workers  meeting  the  returning  men,  by  which  means 
they  contribute<l  to  the  heartiness  of  the  home-com- 
ing, and  most  prominent  among  the  multifarious 
service  rendered,  was  that  of  sending  telegrams  to 
friends  of  the  returning  men.  This  wire  sen-ice  was 
entirely  free  to  the  men,  and  often  thou.sands  per  day 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  of  announcing 
their  safe  arrival.  This  phase  of  the  work  brought 
very  many  responses  from  friends  to  the  man,  when 
the>'  went  from  boat  to  demobilization  camp. 

These  structures  did  efficient  duty  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  erected;  vis.,  the  care  and  enter- 
tainment of  service  men  and  their  relatives,  up  to 
the  limit  of  <lemobilization. 

Some  of  these  buildings  will  remain  as  a  perma- 
nency, and  will  be  added  to  from  time  to  time.  Where 
a  need  for  the  work  remains,  there  Tha  Salvation 
Army  will  ba  fmmd. 

Ho^<pital  Service 

A  system  of  hospital  visitation  was  established 
wherefal  The  Sslvmtion  Army  women  ministered  to 

the  wounded  soldiers.  The  limitations  imposc<l  nia<lo 
this  work  less  effective  than  was  planned,  yet  a 
large  ninnbar  9t  eur  offlem  rendered  a  very  helpfni 
and  ap^feeiative  sen'ice. 

Clothing  Bureau  Established 

A  unique  feature  of  War  Service  was  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  a  Clothirijr  Bureau  for  retumed  soldiers, 
which  did  an  excellent  work.  In  one  month,  in 
Chicago  alone,  494  applicants  were  listed,  871  of 
v  hnm  were  assisted,  the  amount  of  help  extended, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $6,«74.30.  In  another  month, 
in  the  same  city,  there  were  725  applicants  regis- 
tered, 544  of  the  number  being  given  help  to  the 
extent  of  $15,543.05.  The  men  in  each  case  were 
deficient  of  the  neces.«ary  clothing  to  return  to 
private  life.  The  principal  bureau  for  this  work  was 
in  Chicago. 

Naval  and  Marine  Service 
No  discrimination  was  shown  to  one  branch  of  the 
service  as  compared  with  the  other.  The  men  of  the 

U.  S.  Navy  and  the  Marines  were  ser\'ed  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  basis  as  were  the  men  of  the  Army. 
Whatever  posriUe  provision  waa  made  for  the  need 

of  the  Navy  men,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Club  building 
in  Brooklyn,  which  was  adjacent  to  the  Navy  Yard 
and  was  specially  flttad  with  the  object  of  the  social 
well-being  of  the  large  number  of  seamen  who  were 
always  to  be  found  there.  The  buildings  in  Norfolk, 
Newport  News,  Charleston,  anil  Boston  were  spec- 
ially appointed  to  meet  similar  need  in  those  dties. 

Co-operated  with  Other  Organizations 
The  Salvation  Anny  joined  bands  with  other  Wel- 
fare Agendas  In  giving  the  men  of  the  Fleet  a  great 
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welcome  home  upon  its  entrancf  into  New  York 
harbor,  and  for  its  part  in  thiH  the  warm  commenda- 
tion of  the  Commanding  Ajdminl  wu  recei\ed. 
Spedal  automobile  service  was  provided  on  tlia  part 
of  The  Salvation  Army  for  both  Amy  and  Itevy 
men,  and  the  right  ■•aing  can  vnen  greatly  ap> 
predated. 

Hm  Amy  glila,  «fth  thafar  great  oaw  of  eoffiea 

and  savory  doughnuts,  ware  qoite  an  Inititution  when 
the  Navy  returned. 

Oreraeas  Work 

The  eveneai  work  was  eijually  characterlHtic,  if 
not  more  so,  and  received  the  luiiversal  approbation 
of  hoth  officers  and  men  of  the  Expeditionary  Forces, 
from  General  Pershing  down  to  tl»  humblest  private 
in  the  ranks. 

Thn«  were  one  or  two  important  dilTerenoes  be- 
tween the  work  overseas  and  tliat  carried  forwanl 
within  the  United  States,  chiefly  seen  in  the  fuct 
that  "over  there"  The  Salvation  Army  toiled  almost 
exclusively  within  the  military  lines,  while  in  the 
homeland  its  activities  were  outside  the  camps, 
though  usually  within  the  zone  of  control. 

The  foixe  ovenmu  was  never  large,  the  Executive 
feelhig  that  It  woufd  be  wise  to  set  i^lty  before 
quantity.  Thus  at  no  tiirc  did  the  Army  have?  more 
tlian  714  officers  and  other  workers  under  its  control 
in  France  with  the  A.  E.  F. 

The  original  and  controlling  officer.  Colonel  Wm. 
S.  Barker,  was  dispatched  to  France  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  survey  and  rrport.  Tin-  first  continuent 
sent  overseas  was  composed  of  both  men  and  women. 
The  women  were  aa  fully  trained  to  meet  the  emer> 
gencicR  that  were  likely  to  face  them  aa  were  the 
men,  for  in  practice  they  had  been  doing  it  through- 
oot  their  eareers  in  The  Salvation  Army  work;  so 
it  was  no  impossible  problem  for  them  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  exceptional  circimistanees  of  camp 
life. 

When  the  U.  S.  Forces  were  moving  forward  to 
the  battle  cones,  as  a  matter  of  eonrse,  the  women 

of  The  ."salvation  Army  moved  Mith  their  respective 
units,  and  earned  forward  thfir  inspirational  and 
welfare  work,  very  of  ton  umlor  heavy  fire  from 
enemy  gvns.  Their  service  found  nn  outlet  even  in 
such  snuUl  and  simple  minii^tries  as  those  of  sewing 
on  buttons,  or  repairing  a  rent  in  a  uniform.  Tlie 
boys  told  the  story  so  well  and  so  widely  about  the 
doughnuts  and  pfes  that  no  more  Information  con- 
cerning this  work  vpninin-  trt  ho  jjiven  publicity, 
unless  it  be  ajcain  made  plain  tliat  what  was  done  in 
this  line  was,  nt  times,  done  in  -pite  of  almo.st  in- 
superable ditficulties,  having  to  do  with  hoth  equip- 
ment end  supplies.  The  eo-operatlon  of  the  military 

authorities  often  provided  tho  necessar},-  field  range, 
and  a  captured  German  kitchen  more  than  once 
provided  the  required  larder,  after  proper  precau- 
tionary exaiTiination,  because  of  the  exhaustion  of 
uteiuiilii  and  fr^'iog  fat  at  those  front-line  places. 

HMstrflmtien  of  Supplies 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tabulate  the  materials  in 
the  matter  of  distribution  of  supplies,  such  as  dough- 
nuts, pies,  etc.,  but  something  of  the  size  of  this 
service  can  be  fathered  fn>m  the  fact  that  as  much 
as  120  tons  of  flour  alone  went  overseas  in  a  single 
month  for  thia  Und  of  woik,  besides  large  purchases 
BMide  1^  agenta  fat  Franee.  The  generous  ellotment 


of  space  in  transports  permitted  the  sending  of  sup- 
plies up  to  the  extent  of  500  tons  in  a  single  month, 
and  the  favoring  assistance  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  of  the  United  States  Army  was  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  ^rt^at  quantities  of  sugar,  flour, 
etc.,  needed  in  the  pnirluciidii  of  the  things  'that 
contributed  to  the  comfort  of  the  men  in  those  stren- 
uous days  of  varied  mflltaijr  aettvltfee.  In  tdue 
months  there  wore  nearly  MO  tons  of  chocolate  bar* 
sent  over  by  The  Salvation  Army  for  our  troops. 
In  addition  to  these  suppliee  sent  from  America 
there  was  secured  directly  overseas,  through  a  Pur- 
chasing Department  in  Paris,  vast  quantities  of 
needed  material.  Tile  canteen  service  was  of  a  very 
general  character,  while  the  Army  specialized  upon 
doughnuts,  pies,  and  oolTee^ 

BMddiW  DepaiiMHl 

A  hisrhly  appreciated  service  was  rendered  through 
the  establishment  of  proper  facilities  for  transmis- 
sii'ti  t)f  money  by  soldiers  overseas,  to  their  relativee 
and  friends  in  America.  Many  thousands  of  dollars 
passed  through  the  hands  of  The  Salvation  Army  in 
this  way.  The  nearly  1,000  Army  posts  scatterp<i  all 
over  the  homeland,  at  which  Salvation  Army  people 
wen  stationed,  plaesd  The  Amy  in  a  peenliarly 
faeeerable  position  for  doing  this  work.  Through 
The  Amy  agency  a  large  number  of  friends  sent 
moMF  to  atddUer  boya  In  the  A.  E.  F. 

Spedal  Service 

The  Salvation  Army  in  France  at  all  times  en- 
deavored to  ser>'c  the  friends  at  home,  by  caring 
for  the  ^n-avc  of  the  boy  who  gave  his  life  for  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Spedal  Decoratloa  Day  eervieea 
were  promoted,  and  small  American  flags  and  flowers 
were  provided. 

There  were  many  inquiries  conducted  through  our 
properly  organised  Department  for  Missing  Men,  and 
the  fears  of  anxious  velativea  wm  lelieved  in  thoa- 
sands  of  eases. 

The  U.  S.  Government  accepted  The  Army's  offer 
of  a  number  of  amlnilanees,  which  were  all  sent  to 
the  fiant,  where  they  did  eenthraous  serviee  for  nany 
months. 

Free  Employment  Agencice 
Daring  the  past  twenty-flve  years  The  SalvatloB 

Army  has  operated  numerous  free  emplo\-nient 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States,  and  when 
the  soldiers  began  to  return  this  work  was  greatly 
extended.  The  Army  co-operated  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Service, 
and  other  affiliated  welfare  organizations,  and  were 
committed  to  a  very  definite  program  to  secure  sat- 
isfactory employment  for  discharged  eerviee  men. 
The  Aniiy  strongly  recommended  all  men,  where 
practical,  to  return  to  their  home  town,  and,  if 
possible,  secure  their  old  position,  unless  they  had  a 
more  remtueratlve  one  in  good  prospect. 

Financial  Support 

The  service  rendered  to  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 
in  the  homeland  and  overseas  was  made  poeaible 
through  the  generosity  of  the  American  people. 

The  Salvation  Amy'9  share  of 'the  United  War 
Work  Campaigns  was  $8,741,120.47.  In  atldition  to 
this  sum.  The  Army,  through  their  nation-wide  can- 
vas, collected  |4,274,88SJS,  making  a  total  budget  e( 
|8,016,60«,29. 
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THE  JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD 

ItB  Work  In  the  Homeland  and  Overseas 


ON  April  9,  1917.  thxM  days  after  the  declara- 
tion of  WW  by  Congnee,  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Boaid  wms  otveniied,  co-ovdinating  the  va- 
rious Jewish  Welfare  Agencies  of  the  United  States 
into  a  single  orgiOiixation  representative  of  American 
Jmvnry. 

This  Board  was  officially  authorised  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  engage  in  welfare  service  among  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces.  The  Magen  David  (Shield 
of  David)  waa  adopted  aa  the  inaignia  of  the  or- 

Broad  Policy  of  Service 

The  guidfnp  policy  of  the  Board  was  to  serve  all 
uniformed  men,  irrespective  of  nationality  or  rell- 
fious  creed.  In  addition  it  sotight  to  make  :i<let)u:ite 
provision  for  the  special  needa  of  men  of  the  Jewish 
faith. 

Service  in  tlia  United  Stalfi 

The  activities  of  the  organization  were  conducted 
through  field  secretaries  and  throuKh  olhcials  of 
Inraneh  boards  in  communitiee.  There  were  509  sec- 
retaries serving  in  200  camps,  forts,  hospitals,  naval 
stations,  minor  camps  and  small  forts.  Every  secre- 
tary was  carefully  selected,  no  one  was  considered 
who  waa  not  believed  to  be  inspired  with  a  conacien- 
tioiia  deaira  to  '*db  his  Wt"  and  who  mnm/k  mx' 
empted  from  military  service,  through  physical  dis- 
ability, limitation  of  age,  or  becauae  of  dependents. 

A  trainfaig  school  was  maintained  where  prospec- 
tive workers  pursued  an  intensive  course  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  Jiulaiam,  regulations  of  military  life, 
and  eaeantiala  of  the  Boaid'a  aarvlca  program. 

There  were  erected  4R  buildinp:s  at  Army  Canton- 
ments and  navai  stations  throughout  the  United 
Btnlte.  The  homelike  atmosphere  of  these  buildinga 
proved  popular  places  for  the  men  during?  leisure 
hoars.  They  came  for  conferences  on  personal  mat- 
ters. They  attended  entertainments,  religious  Ben^> 
ioaa.  Biblical  discussions,  study  classes,  etc. 

Bvety  effort  was  made  to  prei^erve  the  religious 
life  of  the  Je\\l^h  soldier.  Serx-ices  were  ctmducted 
daily  for  the  observers  of  Kadish  (prayer  for  the 
dand)  FHday  evening,  and  Sabbath  (Satniday) 
services  w  ere  held,  and  on  hiph  holidays  special  serv- 
ices for  the  men  in  cump  and  adjacent  communities. 
During  the  Passover  (1918)  the  Government  pro- 
vided matzoth  (unleavened  bread),  and  for  the  pame 
festival  (1919),  when  the  Board  provided  matzoth, 
the  Government  assisted  in  its  distribution  to  soldiers 
and  sailora  in  camps  and  on  ship  board.  Special 
^soldier  editions"  of  the  Bible  and  Pnytr  Book  were 
famished,  including  munarous  religious  accesRories. 
Many  men,  especially  ^  foreign  birth,  found  it 
diiBcult  to  adjust  themselvea  to  the  new  conditions. 
The  workers,  popularly  knowi  as  "Star  of  Da^id" 
men,  sought  the  personal  friendship  and  confidence 
of  thaia  men  wf^dtily,  and  through  eounial  and 
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church  eliminated  doubt,  worry,  homesickness,  and 
depres:jion.  They  al.so  maintained  connection  be- 
tween the  men  and  their  families.  The  men  confined 
in  hospitals  received  careful  attention,  chatting  by 
the  bedside,  writing  letters,  supplying  reading  mate- 
rial, arranging  entertainment,  etc. 

During  the  influenza  epidemic  thousands  of  men, 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  were  comforted  by  these  de- 
votcd  workers.  There  were  al.so  many  matters  of  a 
legal  nature  which  caused  worry  to  enlisted  men; 
in  the  adjustmrat  of  these  trouUes  the  woikees  gave 
valuable  aasiatance. 

Wide  Range  of  Service 

While  relicriou.s  and  personal  .service  constituted 
the  nvd.r.  cli-nients  in  the  early  program,  the  condi- 
tions later  demanded  an  extension  of  activities.  En- 
tertainment was  a  verj'  important  feature  of  tha 
ser\'ico.  Specially  orfranized  vaudeville  and  concert 
units  were  sent  on  tours  to  the  more  isolated  and 
distant  camps  and  hospitals.  A  Jewiah  Opera  Com- 
pany, of  high  character,  toured  the  camps  containing 
a  large  percentage  of  soldiers  of  Jewish  faith.  In 
the  summer  there  were  ootingt  to  the  countr>s  boat 
rides,  picnics,  and  athletic  games.  Over  10,000  en- 
tertainments were  attended  by  approximately  3,500,- 
000  men. 

In  the  educational  field,  classes  in  English  and 
Ameriomfsation  subjects  received  special  emphasis. 

Over  300  classes  were  orjranized,  attended  by  more 
than  100,000  men.  Lectures  held  at  the  camps 
proved  popular.  During  the  summer  of  1918t  W 
prominent  IJabbin  and  laymen  toured  the  camps  and 
naval  stations  of  thi^  country.  Their  lectures  and 
addresses  were  attended  by  over  200,000  men.  Eng- 
lish and  Yiddish  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines 
were  supplied. 

Tlie  Board  furni  lied  and  di.stributcd  in  the  camps 
and  hospitals  20,000,000  soldiers'  and  sailors'  letter- 
haads,  10,000,000  envelopes,  more  than  4,000,000 
post  cards,  large  (luantities  of  religious  supplies,  such 
as  matzoth,  soUliers'  and  iiailorb'  Prayer  Books  and 
Bibles,  holiday  and  special  Prayer  Books,  religious 
accessories,  religioua  and  educational  pamphlets, 
games,  etc,  etc. 

The  Board  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  other 
welfare  organizations  in  all  these  activities.  While 
wdfare  service  waa  performed  at  the  hospitals  be- 
fore the  armistice,  it  was  not  witil  theraaftar  that 

the  work  was  fully  expanded. 

The  Hospital  Sen-ice  Division  of  the  Board  was 
formed  in  February,  1919.  Fifty-four  represantativa^ 
specially  qualified  to  assist  in  the  edneattonal  and 
reci-eational  program,  conducted  for  wounded  and 
convalescent  men,  were  stationed  at  40  general  hos- 
pitals; 17  base  hospftals,  ftmetloning  in  physical 
reconstruction;  17  regular  base  hospitals;  13  debar- 
kation hospitals;  and  6  miscellaneous  hospitals.  En- 

tertainments  were  arranged,  educational  classes  were 
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conducted,  and  etiuipment  was  furnished  to  the  edu- 
cational and  recreational  departments  cf  the  hoB> 
pitals.  Fruits,  delicacies,  cigarettes,  writing  mate- 
rials, and  j^ames  were  provided.  A  special  pamphlet 
called  "My  Diary",  containing  valuable  information 
for  the  patients,  was  prepared  and  distributed.  More 
than  100,000  wards  were  visited. 

Similar  ministrations  were  conducted  On  wavships 
and  tran.sports.  Entertainments  were  arranged, 
smokes,  candies,  and  deKeades  dfstribated.  Tim 
Board  made  a  rnntrihution  of  over  $11,000  toward  the 
purchase  of  reciLatiun  and  athletic  equipment  for 
the  Nav>'.  Thirty -one  representatives  were  stationed 
on  board  traiuports,  to  serve  the  soldiers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  crews.   Prayer  Books  and  Bibles  were 

SOiqptied,  and  with  llic  assistance  of  the  chaplains 

those  of  Jawish  faith  were  uide<l  in  observing  their 
religions  practices.  The  Jewish  Welfare  Board  was 

active  amonjr  members  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  at  various 
colleges  throughout  the  country.  It  also  extended  it.s 
work,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  War 
Department,  to  non-Jewish  Russians  and  men  of 
othier  Slovak  races  in  the  camps. 

When  tlio  troops  be^'an  to  return  to  the  Unitc<l 
States,  representatives  of  the  Board  were  among 
those  who  greeted  them  at  the  Debarkation  Piers. 
They  met  in  a!!  4.5;^  retumintr  transports,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  men  comfort  supplici>  as  follows: 

Post  Cards  _    3,000,000 

Han<lkcrchicfs        1.5f)0,000 

Packages  of  Cigarettes   1,000,000 

Packages  of  M atchea.^    ISOO,000 

Packages  of  Chewing  Gum  200,000 
Bars  of  Chocolate.   150.000 

During  the  period  of  demobiHtation,  while  the  men 

were  waiting  in  the  camps  for  dischan^e,  the  rep- 
resentatives were  particularly  vigilant  in  helping  to 
mafaitafai  their  morals. 

After  the  men  were  discharped,  an  employment 
bureau  was  established  and  committees  were  or- 
ganized in  varioua  cities,  to  aid  returned  Jewish 
soldiers  in  securing  employment.  The  national  or- 
ganization contrihnted  approximately  $46,000  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  employment  bureau. 

From  the  ver>'  beginning  the  loyal  aid  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  throughout  the  country  constituted  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  Boanl's 
activities.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  local  branches 
were  formed  in  tha  United  States,  which  operated 
through  committees  made  up  of  men  and  women, 
who  supplied  entertainments  and  home  hospitality, 
l'uriiishe<l  Kabbis  for  the  cani[)s,  comforted  the  sick, 
and  placed  the  religious  and  recreational  facilities 
of  the  communities  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  enlisted  men. 

The  Women's  Committee.s  co-operated  with  the 
Red  Crt>ss  in  furnishing  comfort  articles  and  wearing 
appurel.  In  52  cities,  Centers  were  maintained  as 
club  quarters  where  .«JoIdiers,  sailors  and  marines 
always  found  a  congenial  and  friendly  greeting.  On 
the  occatiion  of  the  return  of  the  veterans  to  their 
home  dtica  the  Brandies  arranged  weteonia  home 
celebrations. 

Activities  f)ver8ea9 

The  welfare  activities  overseas  was  substantially 
the  same  program  carried  out  in  this  country.  A 
total  of  178  awn  and  wmnan  ware  stationed  at  57 


overseas  centers.  There  were  1740  religious  .serv- 
ices held,  attended  by  more  tlian  180,000  men.  All 
Jewish  liolidays  and  festivals  were  fittingly  observed,  i 
particularly  the  high  holidays  and  the  Pa.s.«over  cele- 
bration. In  1919,  24  Sedars  (Passover  Suppers),  at- 
tended by  80,000  soldiers  of  the  Allied  forces,  were 
held  in  France,  the  most  notable  of  whidi  was  the 
one  in  Paris,  at  which  were  present  promin.'>nt  Jew- 
ish leaders  of  the  United  States  and  high  military 
and  government  oflidals. 

In  the  religious  work  overseas  the  Board  had  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Jewish  Array 
chaplains.  The  War  Department  had  ddegated  to 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  the  doty  of  making  reeooi- 
mendations  for  chaplaindes.  Tw«lhty-six  chaplains  ' 
of  Jewish  faith  were  appointed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  organization.  The  War  Department  per- 
mitted the  Jewish  Army  chaptaina  to  wear  a  spedsl 
insignia  consisting  of  a  replica  of  the  Ten  CoOh 
mandments  and  the  Star  of  David. 

Supplies  and  refreshments  were  libarally 
tributed.  Entertainments  were  pRnridad  daily,  at 
the  principal  centers.  It  Is  estimated  that  2,750,000 
soldiers  attended  over  5,000  entertainments  overseas. 
A  total  of  40,000  wounded  men  were  visited  and 
served  by  the  workers. 

In  the  course  of  its  educational  activities  the 
Board  assigned  to  the  Army  hducational  Corps  two 
members  of  its  staff,  one  of  whom  was  stationed  at 
the  Sorbonne  University  and  the  other  at  the  Ameri- 
can University  at  Beaune. 

The  welfare  .service  was  also  extended  to  60,000 
Russian  soldiers  in  France.  Over  6,000  Russian  pris- 
oners in  Germany  were  supplied  with  mataoth  dar>  i 
ing  the  Passover  of  1919. 

A  very  important  service  was  the  distribution  of 
much-nee<led  supplies.  From  its  inception  the  Board 
establisherl  the  policy  of  free  distribution  of  ail  8i9* 
plies  and  free  admittance  to  alt  ftmetfons  and  eatei^ 
tainmcnts  conducted  tmder  its  auspices. 

An  important  service  undertaken  subsequent  to 
the  Armi.''tice  was  the  registration  of  graves  of  Jew- 
ish dead  and  ser\'ice  to  the  families  of  the  decea-el 
Investigations  were  made  of  the  names  found  in  the 
files  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Cemeterisl 
Pi\  isinn  of  the  War  Department,  of  those  who  were 
probably  Jewish,  and  where  the  Jewish  iilentity  of 
the  daoeasad  was  definitely  established  the  Board 
made  proper  certification  so  that  the  head-board  of 
the  grave  might  be  correctly  marked.  A  photograpli 
was  then  taken  of  the  burial  place,  and  forwanied 
to  the  National  Oiiice  in  New  York  and  transmitted 
in  turn  to  the  family.  Suitable  provision  has  beea 
made  for  the  care  of  graves  of  Hebrew  men  whose 
boilies  remain  with  their  fellow  comrades  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  extensive  operations  of  the  Jewish  Welfaie 
Board  in  this  country  and  overseas  was  made  poi- 
sible  becanse  of  the  generous  gifts  of  the  AflMriva 
people. 

The  Board  gratefully  admowledgea  receipt  of  vsr 

work  funds  as  follows: 

Genoml  Wnr  Work  r«mp»l»m  Fund    J.-l.-gs.DTV*" 

SpccinI  Joint  Cnmi>:iUii  Diivfs   ____„„  720.MtT! 

Jewiah  War  Relief— New  York  City  C«miMilsn._   898.MS.M 

lalMwt    .  ...Z^^^^^^^^^Zi^  .m    IMUMJit  I 

Sidvasv  MHITill 
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